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BOOK  V. 

BAILMENTS. 

CHAPTER   I. 

VAKIOUS    RELATIONS.1 

General. 

^We  now  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  bailments. 

The  term  bailment  is  derived  from  the  Norman  French  baffler,  Signification 
and  signifies  to  deliver.'     It  imports  a  contract  resulting  from  t^i^ent?1 
-delivery.8 

Sir  William  Jones  defines 4  a  bailment  as  a  delivery  of  goods  sir  William 
on  a    condition,  expressed    or   implied,  that   they  shall  be  re-  definition. 
stored  by  the   bailee   to  the  bailor,  or  according  to  his  direc- 
tions, as  soon  as  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  bailed  shall 
be  answered. 

Story '  objects  to  this  definition,  that  it  assumes  that  the  goods  story's 
are  to  be  restored  or  re-delivered,  which  in  the  cases  of  consign*  °  3 

1  There  is  a  very  learned  article  in  the  Law  Quarterly  Review  (1886),  vol  ii.  188, 
entitled  "liabilities  of  Bailees  according  to  German  Law  ' — "  Roman  "  might  without 
impropriety  have  been  substituted  for  "  German  " — wherein  the  law  of  bailments  is  most 
ably  treated  from  the  point  of  view  of  jurisprudence.  Mr.  Holmes's  chapter  on  The 
Bailee  at  Common  Law,  in  The  Common  Law,  164,  is,  like  the  rest  of  his  book, 
admirable  and  original.  "  No  one  who  has  read  the  treatise  of  Mr.  Justice  Story  on 
Bailments,  the  essay  of  Sir  William  Jones,  and  the  judgment  of  Lord  Holt  in  Coggs  v. 
Bernard,"  says  Brett,  J.,  in  Nugent  v.  Smith,  1  C.  P.  D.  19,  at  28,  "  can  doubt  that 
the  common  law  of  England  as  to  bailments  is  founded  upon,  though,  it  has  not  exactly 
adopted,  the  Roman  Law."  Cockburn,  C.  J.,  in  the  same  case  in  the  Court  of  Appeal, 
I  C.  P.  Div.  423,  at  428,  shews  that  "  it  is  a  misapprehension  to  suppose  that  the  law 
of  England  relating  to  the  liability  of  common  camera  was  derivea  from  the  Roman 
law  "  ;  and  contends  that  this  particular  rule  was  introduced  by  custom  as  an  exception 
to  the  general  law  of  bailment,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  Mr.  Holmes, 
The  Common  Law,  lSoet  segq^  shews,  with  great  force  of  learning,  that  both  these 
views  are  wrong,  and  that  the  strict  rule  as  to  the  carrier's  liability  is  a  survival  of  the 
ancient  English  rule,  of  which  Southcote's  case,  4  Co.  Rep.  83  b,  1  Cro.  (Eliz.)  815, 
is  an  illustration. 

3  2  Bl.  Comm.  451.    Shep.  Abr.  Bailment  may  be  referred  to  for  early  oases. 
*  Story,  Bailm.  J  2. 

4  Essay  on  the  Law  of  Bailments,  1. 

5  Bailm.  §  2,  where  in  text  and  notes  the  whole  discussion  as  to  the  exact  meaning 
of  a  bailment  is  gone  into. 
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ment  to  a  factor  for  sale  is  not   the    case;    and  substitutes   a- 
definition  of  his  own,  viz.,  "  a  delivery  of  a  thing  in  trust  for 
some  special  object  or  purpose  and  upon  a  contract,  express  or 
implied,  to  conform  to  the  object  or  purpose  of  the  trust." 
Kent's  objec-        Chancellor  Kent,   again,  objects  to  this  use  of  the  word  bail- 
definition,        ment  as  "  extending  the  definition  of  the  term  beyond  the  ordinary 
acceptation  of  it  in  the  English  law,"  which  draws  a  distinction 
between    a   consignment   to   a   factor   and    a   bailment ;  which 
latter  is  narrowed  "  to  cases  in  which  no  return  or  delivery,  or 
re-delivery  to  the  owner  or  his  agent,  is  contemplated."1 
Distinction  A   further    distinction   mast     also    here    be    noted    between 

bailment  pro-  bailment  and  the  possession  of  property  by  a  servant  or  agent  on 
Snd^he^s-^  behalf  off  the  master.8  The  latter  is  not  a  bailment;  since  th* 
session  of  servant  holds  in  the  name  of  his  master ;  a  bailee  properly  so 
servant  or7  called  holds  in  his  own  name.  As  Lord  Ellenborough  says:'' 
behalf °of  the  "  ^ou  cann0*  make  my  servant  whose  possession  is  my  possession, 
master.  my  bailee.     He  is  not  liable  as  a  bailee.     Where  goods  are 

delivered  to  another  as  a  bailee,  the  special  property  passes  to 
him ;  but  here  it  does  not.     He  is  merely  the  servant  of  govern- 
ment." 
Contract  to  A  mere  contract  to  deliver  is  not  a  bailment ;  for  there  must 

bailment         b&  *  delivery  of  the  thing  bailed. 

The  person  who  delivers  the  thing  is  called  the  bailor ;  the 
person  to  whom  it  is  delivered  the  bailee. 
Delivery  of  Delivery  of  a  bailment  is  either  actual  or  constructive.4     A 

be\eiief.  constructive  delivery  is  effected  by  the  bailee  acting  on  an 
authority  given  at  a  time  and  place  different  from  that  in  which 
the  possession  of  the  goods  is  assumed ;  or  in  circumstances  where, 
though  no  actual  authority  to  assume  possession  of  the  goods  is 
ever  given,  a  presumption  of  authority  is  raised.* 
Thing  bailed  j  The  thing  bailed  must  be  a  chattel,6  and  must  be  delivered  for 
a  special  object  or  purpose ;  in  the  absence  of  which  the  delivery 
constitutes  either  a  gift  or  a  sale. 
Duty  of  bailee.  A  bailee,  by  virtue  of  the  bailment,  is  bound  to  take  care  of 
the  property  committed  to  his  hands.  The  degrees  of  care 
marked  in  law  have  already  been  generally  examined.7     But  it 

1  2  Kent,  Gomm.  559,  n.  (a). 

1  Y.  B.  3  H.  VIIL  12,  pi.  9.     See  Beeves,  Hist,  of  Eng.  Law  (2nd  ed.),  vol.  iv.  179:. 

8  Hopkinson  v.  Gibson,  2  Smith  (K.B.)  202.  The  case  determined  that  the  colonel 
of  a  regiment  who  had  purchased  horses  for  Government  had  not  such  a  special  pro- 
perty as  to  maintain  trover  for  one  of  them  which  was  taken  oat  of  the  possession  of  the 
sergeant  who  was  taking  them  to  the  receiving  depdt,  as  a  distress  for  a  turnpike-toll. 

4  The  Queen  v.  McDonald,  15  Q.  B.  D.  323  ;  see  per  Lord  Coleridge,  C.J.,  at  326  ;  The 
Queen  v.  Ashwell,  16  Q.  B.  D.  190,  at  223 ;  The  Queen  v.  Flowers,  16  Q.  B.  D.  643. 

0  Doctor  and  Student,  dial.  2,  0.  38.  :  "  If  a  house  by  chance  fall  upon  a  horse  that 


is  borrowed,  who  shall  bear  the  loss  ?  " ;  Noy,  Maxims,  c.  43. 

•  Williams  v.  Jones,  3  H.  &  C.  256,  (Ex.  Ch.)  602.  7  Ante, 


20  et  teqq. 
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mast  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  in  a  contract  of  bailment  the  bailee 
may  impose  whatever  terms  he  chooses,  if  he  .gives  notice  of 
them  and  the  bailor  has  the  means  of  knowing  them.1  Where 
terms  are  imposed,  the  bailor  and  bailee  are  governed  by 
them  exactly  in  the  same  way  they  would  be  in  the  case  of 
any  other  contract.  Oar  investigations  will  be  chiefly  concerned 
with  ascertaining  the  relations  implied  by  law  where  the  parties 
have  not  specially  bargained. 

The    thing  bailed    is    presumably  the  thing  to  be  returned.  Thing  bailed 
Where  this  is  certain  one  fruitful  cause  of  difficulty  is  absent,  tithing  to  be 
Yet  it  happens  sometimes  that,  either  from  the  nature  of  the retnrned- 
thing  bailed,  or  from  some  act  or  default  of  the  bailee,  the  thing 
bailed  becomes  mixed  with  the  bailee's   property.     When  this 
occurs  the  rights  of  the  bailor,  as  against  the  bailee,  may  assume 
any  of  several  aspects  determined  by  the  circumstance  of  whether 
the  confusion  is  the  result  of  intent  or  of  accident,  or  is  a  natural 
result,  or  a  disposition  thwarting  the  object  of  the  bailment. 

The  general  rule  of  law,  as  stated  by  Blackstone,'  is :  "  If  the  Confusion  of 
intermixture  be  by  consent,  I  apprehend  that  in  both  laws  [t.e.,  tXSd1 
by  the  common  law  and  the  civil  law]   the  proprietors  have  an  b*ilee- 
interest  in  common  in  proportion  to  their  respective  shares.*     But, 
if  one  wilfully  intermixes  his  money,  corn,  or  hay  with  that  of 
another  man  without  his  approbation  or  knowledge,  or  casts  gold 
in  like  manner  into  another's  melting-pot  or  crucible,  the  civil 
law,  though  it  gives  the  sole  property  of  the  whole  to  him  who 
has  not  interposed  in  the  mixture,  yet  allows  a  satisfaction  to  the 
•other  for  what  he  has  so  improvidently  lost.4     But  our  law,  to 
.guard    against    fraud,  gives   the    entire  property,  without   any 
account,  to  him  whose  original   dominion   is  invaded,  and  en- 
deavoured to  be  rendered  uncertain  without  his  consent."1 

It  was  settled  English  law  so  far  back  as  5  Hen.  VIII.6  that,  Old  English 
•despite  alterations  of  form  which  property  might  have  undergone, 

1  Per  Erie,  C.  J.,  Van  Toll  v.  South-Eastern  Railway  Company,  12  C.  B.  N.  S.  75, 
-at  85. 

2  2  Comm.  405. 

8  Inst.  2,  1,  27,  28 ;  Jeffereys  v.  Small,  1  Vera.  217  ;  Ayliffe  Civil  Law,  bk,  iii. 
tit.  3,  291. 

4  Inst.  2,  i,  28. 

*  Poph.  38,  the  case  of  mixing  hay;  Fellows  v.  Mitchell,  2  Vera.  515,  at  516,  "  as 
if  another  should  blend  his  money  with  mine,  by  rendering  my  property  uncertain  he 
loses  his  own "  ;  Warde  v.  Eyre,  2  Bulst.  323,  the  case  of  heaps  of  money  wilfully 
mixed  by  the  plaintiff  at  play,  the  whole  of  which  the  defendant  kept ;  1  Hale,  Hist,  of 
Fleas  of  the  Crown,  513  ;  Colville  v.  Beeves,  2  Camp.  575,  and  note  at  577  ;  Lupton 
v.  White,  15  Ves.  432,  at  442.  The  rale  of  damages  in  an  action  of  trover,  where 
the  defendant  has  added  to  the  value  of  the  property  converted,  is  treated  in  an  article 
on  Accession.  Am.  Law.  Mag.  vol.  vi.  282,  where  the  law  as  laid  down  by  Blackstone 
is  followed. 

6  Y:  B.  5  H.  VII.,  15  b.  pi.  6.  This  case  is  set  out  in  part  in  Hartopp  v.  Hoare, 
3  Atk.  44,  at  48  ;  Fitzh.  Abr.  Barre  144 ;  Bro.  Abr.  Propertie,  23. 
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the  owner  might  seize  it  in  its  new  shape  if  he  could  identify  the 
original  materials — as  leather  made  into  shoes/  or  cloth  into 
a  coat,  or  a  tree  into  boards;  it  was  farther  held,  that  if 
grain  be  taken  and  made  into  malt,  or  money  into  a  cup,  or 
timber  into  a  house,  the  property  is  so  changed  as  to  .alter  the 
title. 

The  case  of  a  house  on  another  man's  land  may  be  distinguishable- 
in  principle.1  The  other  cases  seem  rather  to  differ  from  the- 
difficulty  of  proving  the  identity  of  malt  with  particular  grain,  or 
a  cup  Z&  particular  silver,  tLn  from  any  different  principle 
involved  in  the  determination  of  ownership.  Where  the  taking  is- 
fraudulent,  the  taker  should  stand  in  no  better  position  than  an 
express  trustee.*  Where  the  taking  is  wilful  but  not  fraudulent, 
the  taker  should  be  in  no  better  position  than  if  his  act  were 
due  to  his  negligence  or  unskilfulness.4 

The  case  of  an  accidental  mixing,  where  identity  is  destroyed, 
is  the  subject  of  modern  decision.     In  Spence  v.  Union  Marine 

spenoe  r.  °  * 

union  Marine  Insurance  Company,  Limited,6  Bovill,  C.J.,  said:  "It  has  been 
Company.  long  settled  in  our  law,  that,  where  goods  are  mixed  so  as  to  be- 
come indistinguishable  by  the  wrongful  act  or  default  of  one- 
owner,  he  cannot  recover,6  and  will  not  be  entitled  to  his  propor- 
tion, or  any  part  of  the  property  from  the  other  owner ;  but  no 
authority  has  been  cited  to  shew  that  any  such  principle  has  ever 

1  In  Duncomb  v.  Reeve,  I  Cro.  (Eliz.)  783,  it  was  beld  that  if  a  man,  having  distrained 
raw  hides,  tan  them,  he  becomes  a  trespasser  ab  initio  by  doing  so ;  for  his  act,  though* 
at  first  sight  a  benefit,  is  an  injury  to  the  owner,  as  the  nature  of  the  hides  is  so  changed 
that  he  can  never  be  sure  of  getting  them  again.  If,  however,  a  man  who  has  distrained 
armour,  sconr  it  to  preserve  it  from  rust,  he  does  not  become  a  trespasser  thereby,  for 
his  act  is  beneficial  to  the  owner. 

2  Code  Civil,  art.  552.  In  Miller  v.  Michoud,  1 1  Bob.  (La. )  22 5,  under  the  Louisiana 
Code  it  is  held,  that  where  a  lessee  of  ground  constructs  buildings  or  other  works 
thereon,  with  his  own  materials,  the  owner  of  the  soil  may  keep  them  on  paying  the 
value  of  the  materials  and  the  price  of  the  workmanship.  The  law  will  not  permit  a  man 
knowingly  though  passively  to  encourage  another  to  lay  out  money  under  an  erroneous 
opinion  of  title :  Dann  v.  Spurrier,  7  Yes.  231.  But  a  man  is  not  to  be  deprived  of 
his  legal  rights  unless  he  has  acted  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  fraudulent  for  him  to 
set  up  those  rights.  Fry,  J.,  enumerates  the  circumstances  requisite  to  enable  the- 
plaintiff  to  recover  as  follows  : — 

1.  Plaintiff  must  have  made  a  mistake  as  to  his  legal  rights. 

2.  He  must  have  expended  money  or  done  some  act  (not  necessarily  upon  the 

defendant's  land),  on  the  faith  of  his  mistaken  belief. 

3.  The  defendant,  the  possessor  of  the  legal  right,  must  know  of  his  own  right  which* 

is  inconsistent  with  the  right  claimed  by  the  plaintiff. 

4.  He  must  know  of  the  plaintiff's  mistaken  belief  of  his  rights. 

5.  He  must  have  encouraged  the  plaintiff  in  the  course  he  has  adopted. 

<(  Where  all  these  elements  exist  there  is  fraud  of  such  a  nature  as  will  entitle  the  Court 
to  restrain  the  possessor  of  the  legal  right  from  exercising  it "  :  Wilmott  v.  Barber  (1880),. 
15  Ch.  D.  96,  at  105.  The  positions  of  a  wilful  intermeddler  and  of  an  innocent  pur- 
chaser from  him  are  very  fully  considered  in  Silsbury  v.  Calkins,  3  N.Y.  380. 

8  See  per  Jessel,  M.R.,  In  re  Hallett's  Estate,  Kuatchbull  v.  Hallett,  13  Ch.  D.  696, 
at  709. 

4  Qeepost,  884.     Lupton  v.  White,  15  Yes.  432. 

6  L.  It  3  C.  P.  427,  ai  437.    See  Harris  v.  Truman,  7  Q.  B.  D.  340,  at  358. 

6  Poph.  38 ;  Ward  v.  Eyre,  2  Bulst.  323. 
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been  applied,  nor,  indeed,  could  be  applied,  to  the  case  of  the 
accidental  mixing  of  the  goods  of  two  owners ;  and  there  is  no 
authority  nor  any  sound  reason  for  saying  that  the  goods  of  several 
persons  which  are  .accidentally  mixed  together  thereby  absolutely 
cease  to  be  the  property  of  their  several  owners,  and  become 
bona  vacantia.  The  goods,  before  they  are  mixed,  being  the 
separate  property  of  the  several  owners,  unless,  which  is  absurd, 
they  cease  to  be  property  by  reason  of  the  accidental  mixture, 
when  they  would  not  so  oease  if  the  mixture  were  designed,  must 
continue  to  be  the  property  of  the  original  owners ;  and  as  there 
would  be  no  means  of  distinguishing  the  goods  of  each,  the 
several  owners  seem  necessarily  to  become  jointly  interested,  as 
tenants  in  common,  in  the  bulk."  After  citing  several  autho- 
rities,1 the  learned  judge  continues:  "  We  are  thus,  by  authorities 
in  our  own  law,  by  the  reason  of  the  thing,  and  by  the  con- 
currence of  foreign  writers,  justified  in  adopting  the  conclusion 
that  by  our  own  law  the  property  in  the  cotton  of  which  the 
marks  were  obliterated  did  not  cease  to  belong  to  the  respective 
owners ;  and  that,  by  the  mixture  of  the  bales,  and  their  becoming 
undistinguishable  by  reason  of  the  action  of  the  sea,  and  without 
the  fault  of  the  respective  owners,  these  parties  became  tenants 
in  common  of  the  cotton,  in  proportion  to  their  respective  interests. 
This  result  would  follow  only  in  those  cases  where,  after  the 
adoption  of  all  reasonable  means  and  exertions  to  identify  or 
separate  the  goods,  it  was  found  impracticable  to  do  so." 

To  the  same  effect  is  the  judgment  of  Blackburn,  J.,  in  Buckley  Buckley  v. 
v.  Gross,2  in  the  case  of  tallow  which  was  melted  and  flowed  into  GroM* 
the  sewers,  and  thence  into  the  Thames,  whence  some  of  it  was  taken 
by  different  persons  who  sold  it;  from  whom  it  was  taken  by  the 
police  and  detained ;  and  subsequently  sold.     The  action  was  for 
conversion  brought  by  one  of   the  original   purchasers  against 
a  purchaser  from  the  police.     "  I  dissent,"  says  Blackburn,  J.,8  Judgment  of 
"  from  the  doctrine  that  because  the  property  of  different  persons  urn' 

is  confused  together,  that  entitles  a  third  person  to  steal  it  with 
impunity.  Probably  the  legal  effect  of  such  a  mixture  would  be 
to  make  the  owners  tenants  in  common  in  equal  portions  of  the 


1  Mackeldey,  Modem  Civil  Law  (Eng.  ed.f  1845),  285  ;  Story,  Bailm.  §  40 ;  Pothier, 
lite  da  Droit  de  Domaine  de  Propriete,  Art  IV.  §  2,  De  la  Confusion,  166. 
*  3  B.  &  S.  574.    See  In  re  Hallett's  Estate,  Knatchball  v.  Hallett,  13  Ch.  D.  696, 


also  per  Lord  Abinger,  in  the  case  of  the  mixture  of  oil  by  leakage  on  board  ship 


Jones  v.  Moore,  4  Y.  &  C.  (Ex.)  351  ;  Henderson  v.  Lanck,  21  Pa.  St.  3C9,  the  caseof 
miring  corn ;  also  Bretz  9.  Dienl,  1 17  Pa.  St.  589, 2  Am.  St.  R.  706,  and  the  note  as  to 
the  distinction  between  sale  and  bailment.  See  further,  Woodward  v.  Semans,  21  Am. 
S  t  R.  225  ;  Cloke  v.  Shafroth,  31  Am.  St.  R.  375  ;  and  2  Parsons,  Contracts  (6th  ed.),i37. 
*  3  B.  &  S.,  at  575. 
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mass,  but   at   all   events   they  do   not   lose   their   property  in 
it.*1 

Where  the  mixing  is  the  result  of  negligence  or  nnskilf olness, 
the  rule  is  laid  down  by  Lord  Eldon  :s  "If  one  man  mixes  his  corn 
or  flour  with  that  of  another  [i.e.,  negligently  or  unskilfully],  and 
they  were  of  equal  value,  the  latter  must  have  the  given  quantity ; 
but  if  articles  of  different  value  are  mixed,  producing  a  third 
value,  the  aggregate  of  both,  and,  through  the  fault  of  the  person 
mixing  them,  the  other  party  cannot  tell,  what  was  the  original 
value  of  his  property,  he  must  have  the  whole. "  In  this  view 
Chancellor  Kent  coincides,8  holding  that  no  court  of  justice  is 
bound  to  make  the  discrimination  for  the  wrongdoer. 

A  more  recent  and,  as  to  expression,  somewhat  varied  state- 
ment of  the  law  on  this  point  is  to  be  found  in  The  Idaho  :4  "  all 
the  authorities  agree,  that  if  a  man  wilfully  and  wrongfully 
mixes  his  own  goods  with  those  of  another  owner,  so  as  to  render 
them  undistinguishable,  he  will  not  be  entitled  to  his  proportion, 
or  any  part  of  the  property.  Certainly  not,  unless  the  goods  of 
both  owners  are  of  the  same  quality  and  value.  Such  intermixture 
is  fraud.  And  so,  if  the  wrongdoer  confounds  his  own  goods  with 
goods  which  he  suspects  may  belong  to  another,  and  does  this 
with  intent  to  mislead  or  deceive  that  other,  and  embarrass  him 
in  obtaining  his  right,  the  effect  must  be  the  same." 

Both  the  bailor  and  bailee  may  maintain  an  action  against  a 
stranger  for  an  injury  to  or  conversion  of  the  bailment6 — the 
bailor  by  virtue  of  his  general  property,  the  bailee  by  virtue  of 
his    special   property6  and    actual    possession.7     This   right   of 

1  Cp.  The  Queen  v.  Lushington,  Ex  parte  Otto  (1894),  1  Q.  B.  420. 

2  Lupton  v.  White,  15  Ves.  432  at  442,  from  which  case  Stuart,  V.G.,  in  Cook  v. 
Addison,  L.  R.  7  Eq.  466,  deduces  the  rule  that "  if  a  trustee  or  agent  mixes  and  confuses 
the  property  which  ne holds  in  a  fiduciary  character  with  his  own  property  so  that  they 
cannot  do  separated  with  perfect  accuracy,  he  is  liable  for  the  whole. 

8  Hart  v.  Ten  Eyck,  2  Johns.  (Ch.  N.  Y.)  62.  See  2  Kent  Comm.  364,  and  Mr. 
Holme's  note  to  the  12th  ed.,  365.  McDonald  v.  Lane,  7  Can.  S.  C.  R.  462,  is  a  case 
of  "  commingling  of  logs." 

4  93  U.  S.  (3  Otto)  575,  at  585. 


at  a  certain  time  shall  have  a  generalaction  of  trespass  against  him  who  hath  the  general 
property."  But  a  M  special "  property  cannot  give  a  right  in  trover  against  a  general 
property  :  Holliday  v.  Camsell,  iT.K.  658,  where  it  was  held  that  one  entrusted  with 
a  box  containing  the  funds  of  a  society  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  bound  by  a  bond 
to  keep  it  safely,  cannot  maintain  trover  against  another  member  who  has  taken  it  from 
him.  Detinue  can  be  maintained  by  any  person  who  has  the  immediate  right  to  pos- 
session of  personal  chattels  which  are  wrongfully  detained  from  him,  whether  that  right 
arises  out  of  an  absolute  or  special  property  :  Fenn  v.  Bittleston,  7  Ex.  1 52,  followed  in 
Nyberg  v.  Handelaar  (1892),  2  Q.  B.  .202 ;  cp.  Guillot  v.  Dossat,  4  Martin  (La. )  203.  One 
tenant  in  common  of  a  chattel  cannot  maintain  trover  against  his  co-owner^  unless  the 
latter  has  so  disposed  of  it  as  to  render  the  plaintiffs  enjoyment  of  it  impossible : 


7  Bac.  Abr.  Trespass  (C)  2  ;  Nicolk  v.  Bastard,  2  Cr.  M.  &  B.  659. 
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action  is  limited  by  the  interests  of  the  bailee  in  the  bailment. 
If  the  bailee  has  been  guilty  of  a  conversion  of  the  bailment  or 
is  an  insurer  of  it,  or  has  been  guilty  of  negligence  through 
which  the  article  bailed  has  sustained  the  injury  in  respect  of 
which  he  sues  the  wrongdoer,  the  bailee  may  maintain  an  action  Bailee  may 
for  the  full  amount  of  the  damage  in  respect  of  which  he  sues ;  j^n  t£  the 
because  he  is  answerable  over  to  his  bailor;  but  where  he  is  *£hfchhei»» 
mere  bare  possessor  and  the  wrongdoer  admits  his  liability  to  answerable 

over  to  liis 

the  bailor  whose  title  is  not  in  dispute,  and  whose  right  is  an  bailor, 
available  one,  the  bailee  can  in  such  a  case  recover  no  more 
damage  than  he  has  sustained.1  Rooth  v.  Wilson s  has  been  Booth  v. 
cited  as  against  this  rule.  Rightly  understood,  the  case  is  a 
confirmation  of  it ;  for,  as  is  pointed  out  by  Lord  Ellenborough, 
C.J.,'  the  plaintiffs  title  to  sue  was  based  on  his  negligence  in 
turning  out  the  horse  of  which  he  was  bailee  "  into  a  pasture  to 
which  it  was  unused  after  dark.  That  is  a  degree  of  negligence 
sufficient  to  render  him  liable;  such  liability  is  sufficient  to  enable 
the  plaintiff  to  maintain  this  action." 4 

Fennings  v.  Lord  Granville,  I  Taunt.  241.  The  law  as  to  trover  between  tenants  in 
common  is  considered  in  Jacobs  v.  Seward,  L.  B.  5  H.  L.  464 :  see  2  Kent  Comm. 
350,  note  (47).  It  has  been  held  that  the  joint  owner  of  a  chattel  is  bound  to  bestow  on 
it  that  care  which  a  prudent  man  bestows  ordinarily  on  his  own  property  :  Guillot  v. 
Dossat,  4  Martin  (La.)  203.  An  action  against  a  wrongdoer  to  chattels  can  only  be 
maintained  by  one  who  has  either  some  property  in,  or  possession  of,  the  chattel  injured ; 
and,  says  Lord  Penzance,  Simpson  v.  Thomson,  3  App.  Cas.  279,  at  289,  "if  this  be  true 
as  to  injuries  done  to  chattels,  it  would  seem  to  be  equally  so  as  to  injuries  to  the  person. 
An  individual  injured  by  a  negligently  driven  carriage  has  an  action  against  the  owner 
of  it.  Would  a  doctor,  it  may  be  asked,  who  had  contracted  to  attend  nim  and  provide 
medicines  for  a  fixed  sum  by  the  year,  also  have  a  right  of  action  in  respect  of  the 
additional  cost  of  attendance  and  medicine  cast  upon  him  by  that  accident?  And  yet 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  doctor  had  an  interest  in  his  patient's  safety.  In  like 
manner  an  actor  or  singer,  bound  for  a  term  to  a  manager  of  a  theatre,  ia  disabled  by 
the  wrongful  act  of  a  third  person  to  the  serious  loss  of  the  manager.  Can  the  manager 
recover  damages  for  that  loss  from  the  wrongdoer  ?  "  The  learned  Lord  emphatically 
denied  the  existence  of  any  such  rights.  For  the  different  interest  required  to  maintain 
trespass,  trover,  and  replevin  respectively,  see  per  Parsons,  C.J.,  Waterman  v.  Robin- 
son, 5  Mass.  303.  For  the  distinction  between  trespass  and  trespass  upon  the  case,  see 
Com.  Dig.  Action  (M  2). 

1  Claridgev.  South  Staffordshire  Tramway  Company  (1892),  I  Q.  B.  422;  Bac. 
Abr.  Bailment  (D).  The  rule  in  the  Civil  Law  is  Furti  autem  actio  ei  compctit,  cujus 
interest,  rem  salvam  esse,  licet  dominus  non  sit;  itaque  nee  domino  aliter  competit, 
quam  si  ejus  intersit  rem  non  perirt,  Inst  4.  1,  §  13.  See  Law  Quarterly  Review, 
1891,  vol.  vii.  224,  Title  to  Chattels  by  Possession.    Cp.  Story,  Bailm.  §  93-g. 

9  I  B.  &  Aid.  59.  3  L.  c.  at  62. 

4  The  dictum  of  Parke.  B.,  in  Nicolls  v.  Bastard,  2  C.  M.  &  R.  659,  at  660,  "  I  think 

yon  will  find  the  rule  is,  tnat  either  the  bailor  or  the  bailee  may  sue,  and  whichever 

first  obtains  damages,  it  is  a  full  satisfaction,"  is  often  cited  with  Rooth  v.  Wilson,  in 

support  of  the  view  tnat  the  bailee  in  any  state  of  circumstances  can  maintain  an  action ; 

at  the  best  the  passage  is  ambiguous,  and  is,  moreover,  a    remark  thrown  out  in 

argument  on  a  point  not  necessary  to  the  case,  and  without  any  indication  of  the  different 

views  being  present  to  the  mind  of  the  learned  judge.     See  Bac.  Abr.  Trespass  (C)  655. 

The  point  has  been  mooted  whether  the  owner  of  goods  which  have  been  converted  may 

waive  the  tort  and  sue  for  their  value  in  assumpsit.     It  is  clear  that  if  the  goods  have 

been  sold  he  may  have  an  action  for  the  price  as  money  had  and  received.    Thus, 

in  Kodgera  v.  Maw,  15  M.  &  W.  444,  at  448,  Pollock,  C.B.,  giving  the  judgment  of  the 

Court,  says :  "  If  a  man's  goods  are  taken  by  an  act  of  trespass,  and  are  subsequently 

«old  by  the  trespasser,  and  turned  into  money,  he  may  maintain  trespass  for  the  forcible 
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Chancellor  Chancellor  Kent,  however,  in  his  Commentaries,1  states  the  law 

broadly — that  a  bailee  having  a  special  property3  recovers  only 
the  value  of  his  special  property  as  against  the  owner,  but  the 
value  of  the  whole  property  as  against  a  stranger;  and  the 
balance  beyond  the  special  property  he  holds  for  the  general 
owner.  For  this  proposition  he  cites,  as  his  authority,  a  case 
White  v.  Webb,1  where,  undoubtedly,  the  proposition  was  distinctly 
laid  down  and  a  number  of  cases  were  referred  to  as  establishing 
the  rule.  This  being  so,  and  the  authority  of  Chancellor  Kent  and 
his  Commentaries  being  so  high,  it  is  startling  to  read  that  for 
the*  proposition  so  approved  "there  is  no  authority;  it  is  wholly 
repugnant  to  common  sense  ;4  and  there  is  certainly  no  case  in 

injury  ;  or,  waiving  the  force,  he  may  maintain  trover  for  the  wrong ;  or,  waiving  the 
tort  altogether,  he  may  sue  for  money  had  and  received."  It  is  not  clear  whether  , 
he  may  sue  for  the  value  if  the  £oods  are  not  sold.  Hill  v.  Perrott,  3  Taont. 
274,  seems  in  favour  of  the  affirmative.  Lord  Ellenborough's  opinion  inclines 
to  the  other  side :  Thompson  v.  Bond,  I  Camp.  4 ;  Bead  v,  Hutchinson  3  Gamp. 
351.  Cp.  Abbotts  v.  Barry,  2  B.  &  B.  369,  and  Bennett  v.  Francis,  2  B.  &  P. 
550,  where  money  was  actually  received  for  the  goods  converted ;  also  Foster  v. 
Stewart,  3  M.  &  S.  191,  where  the  King's  Bench  held,  following  Lightly  v.  Clouston, 
I  Taunt.  112  and  Hambly  v.  Trott,  1  Cowp.  375,  that  a  master  mignt  waive  the  tort 
and  recover  in  assumpsit  for  the  services  of  an  apprentice  whom  defendant  seduced 
to  continue  in  his  service.  The  same  conflict  of  opinion  is  found  in  the  American 
cases.  In  Jones  v.  Hoar,  22  Mass.  285,  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  English  and 
American  cases,  the  conclusion  that  assumpsit  is  not  maintainable  is  reached ;  Tuttle 
v.  Campbell,  16  Am.  St.  R.  652,  is  to  the  same  effect,  holding  that  the  goods  converted 
must  be  sold  before  the  tort  can  be  waived.  Terry  v.  Munger,  121  N.  1.  161  18  Am. 
St.  R.  803.  is  a  carefully  considered  decision  to  the  contrary,  holding  that  the  property 
in  the  gooos  converted  passes  to  the  wrong-doer  so  soon  as  the  plaintiff  elects  to  proceed 
upon  an  implied  contract.  This  view  appears  the  more  reasonable,  since  the  plaintiff  ia 
not  able  to  recover  more  than  the  fair  value  of  his  goods  ;  while  it  does  not  lie  in  the 
mouth  of  the  defendant  to  deny  that  he  had  rightfully  come  by  the  goods  as  against 
their  owner.  If  the  owner  chooses  to  act  on  that  assumption,  it  would  appear  consistent 
with  sound  principle  to  estop  the  defendant  allegana  turpitudinem  siunn.  The  ques- 
tion might,  however,  arise  not  merely  between  the  owner  and  the  converter,  but 
between  this  latter  and  a  third  person,  when  not  improbably  other  considerations  would 
come  in.  London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Railway  Company  v.  Watson,  4  C.  P. 
Div.  118,  is  an  authority  on  waiving  a  tort;  see  also  Lightly  v.  Clouston,  1  Taunt. 
112,  and  note  ;  Bac.  Abr.  Trespass  (A)  647,  citing  Pitts  v.  Gaince,  I  Salk.  10 ;  Brans- 
comb  v.  Bridges,  I  B.  &  C.  145  ;  Bishop  v.  Viscountess  Jtlontague,  1  Cro.  (Eliz.)  824, 
in  which  case  the  Court  were  equally  divided,  Walmsley  and  Kingsmill,  JJ.,  holding : 
"  Where  he  [plaintiff]  might  have  had  a  general  writ  of  trespass,  he  cannot  have  any 
other  manner  of  action,  especially  not  this  action  [trover]  which  differs  from  it  in 
nature  and  quality. "  On  the  other  hand,  Anderson,  C.J.  and  Warburton,  J.,  held: 
"  He  [nlaintiffj  hath  election  to  make  it  [a  taking  of  goods]  a  tortious  prisal  or  not, 
which  is  the  reason  that  if  goods  be  taken  by  a  trespasser,  yet  if  the  party  from  whom 
they  are  taken  be  attainted  of  felony,  he  shall  forfeit  them  ;  for  the  nght  and  property 
remains  in  him,  and  the  law  shall  adjudge  them  in  him,  until  he  makes  his  election  to 
the  contrary  by  bringing  a  writ  of  trespass.  Wherefore  here  he  might  maintain  the  one 
writ  or  the  other,  at  his  election."  See  also  per  Holroyd,  J.,  More  ton  v.  Hardern,  5  B.  & 
C.  223,  at  228.  Cooley,  Torts  (2nd  ed.)  107-1 12  ;  and  Hilliard,  Torts,  44-50.  For  the 
law  as  to  the  return  ot  goods  in  detinue,  see  per  Lord  Macnaghten,  Peruvian  Guano 
Company  v.  Dreyfus  Brothers  (1892),  App.  Cas.  170  in  the  note,  at  176. 

1  2  Kent,  Comm.  568  n.  (e). 

2  "  It  is  laid  down  in  many  cases,  that  no  one  can  have  a  special  property  in  a  personal 
chattel  of  which  he  has  never  had  the  actual  possession  "  :  Bac.  Abr.  Trespass  (C)  655. 

*  15  Conn.  302. 

4  Inis  may  seem  a  somewhat  "  hasty  generalization,"  having  in  view  the  judgment 
of  Bovill,  C.J.,  and  Denman,  J.,  in  Ebsworth  v.  Alliance  Marine  Insurance  Company, 
L.  R.  8  C.  P.  596,  holding  that  a  consignee  of  goods  with  a  partial  interest  is  entitled 
to  insure  the  whole  value  of  the  goods  and  to  recover  in  his  own  name  for  the  full  amount 
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which  a  bailee  has  recovered  damages  under  such  circumstances 
and  has  been  made  to  account  for  an  unascertained  portion  of 
them  to  his  bailor.1 

The  decisions  on  the  point  now  under  examination  date  back  so  Authorities 
far  as  1 506 ;  for  we  find  in  the  Year  Book  2 1  H.  VH.  14  b.  pi.  23,  ««M»d- 
in  an  action  of  replevin,  Fineux,  J.,  saying :  "  In  this  case  the 
bailee  has  a  property  in  the  thing  against  a  stranger,  for  he  is 
chargeable  to  the  bailor,  and  for  the  same  reason  he  shall  recover 
against  a  stranger  who  takes  the  goods  out  of  his  possession." 
This  is  cited  by  Lord  Coke  in  reporting  the  5  th  resolution  in 
Heydon  and  Smith's  Case,  who  says,  "  clearly  the  bailee  or  he 
who  hath  a  special  property  shall  have  a  general  action  against  a 
stranger,  and  shall  recover  all  in  damages,  because  he  is  chargeable 
over?  *  The  current  of  authority  since  has  flowed  in  the  same 
direction,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  ambiguous  utterance 
of  Parke,  B.,  in  Nicolls  v.  Bastard,8  where  the  present  point  was 
not  directly  before  him. 

It  follows  then  that  the  learned  judges  in  Claridge  v.  South  view  taken  in 
Staffordshire  Tramway  Company 4  lighted  upon  the  correct  view,  BonSitafford- 
and  that  the  opinion  expressed  in  Kent's  Commentaries  cannot  Q^^"mway 
be  regarded  as  law.1  correct.  * 

"  holding  the  residue  in  trust  for  the  consignors."  True,  the  case  is  an  insurance  case, 
but  the  recovery  of  more  than  the  interest  and  the  holding  the  amount  so  recovered  in 
trust  are  circumstances  vital  to  the  two  cases.  As  to  the  authority  of  this  case,  see 
note  to  6  Key.  721.  Cp.  Mr.  Holmes's  note,  Insurable  Interest,  to  3  Kent,  ,Comm. 
(12th  edA  376,  and  Insurance  Company  v.  Stinson,  103  U.  S.  (13  Otto)  25,  as  to 
whether  the  right  of  consignees  to  insure  to  the  full  value  of  the  goods,  holding  the 
surplus  above  their  own  interest  for  the  benefit  of  the  owners,  is  not  more  a  matter  of 
implied  authority  than  insurable  interest.  See  Home  Insurance  Company  v.  Baltimore 
Warehouse  Company,  93  U.  S.  (3  Otto)  527. 

1  Per  Wills,  J.,  Claridge  v.  South  Staffordshire  Tramway  Company  (1892),  1  Q.  B. 
422,  at  424, 425. 

2  13  Co.  Rep.  67,  at  69.     Cp.  Bac.  Abr.  Carrier  (C). 

8  2  C.  M.  &  R.  659  at  660. 
4  (1892)  1  Q.  B.  422. 

9  I  have  examined  the  list  of  authorities  cited  in  White  v.  Webb,  15  Conn.  302,  on 
which  the  statement  in  Kent  is  founded.  There  are  five  cases  vouched  or  referred  to — 
(1)  Kennedy  v.  Whitwell,  21  Mass.  466,  an  action  of  trover  for  forty  barrels  of  gin.  The 
decision  was  merely  that,  in  actions  of  trover,  the  value  of  the  article  sued  for  at  the  time 
of  the  conversion,  is  the  measure  of  damages  (see  Wood  v.  More  wood,  2  Q.  B.  440  n,  Davis 
v.  Oswell,  7  C.  &  P.  804).  (2")  Spoor  v.  Holland,  8  Wend.  (N.  Y.)  44  j,  an  action  for  taking 
bricks  from  a  constable  who  had  them  in  execution,  where  the  judgment  is  "  the  judge 
erred  in  directing  the  jury  to  find  for  the  plaintiff  the  value  of  the  bricks  converted  bv 
the  defendant  to  their  use.  He  could  recover  only  the  amount  of  the  executions.  * 
These  were  cases  of  an  action  by  one  with  a  limited  interest  against  the  general  owner. 
(3)  Brizsee  v.  Maybee,  21  Wend.  (N.Y. )  144,  a  question  of  what  were  damages  for  detention, 
but  no  point  as  to  special  or  general  property  arose.  (4)  Ingersol  v.  Van  Bokkelin, 
7  Cowen  (N.Y.)  670,  an  action  for  the  amount  of  a  lien  on  goods  removed.  It  was  held  that 
the  holder  of  the  lien  had  no  right  to  recover  beyond  the  amount  of  his  special  property  in 
the  goods.  (5)  Lyle  v.  Barker,  5  Bin.  f  Pa.)  457,  an  action  of  trespass  against  a  stranger 
taking  a  pawn  out  of  the  possession  01  a  pawnee,  where  it  was  held  that  the  pawnee 
may  recover  the  whole  value  and  damages  although  they  were  pledged  for  less ;  because 
"  he  is  answerable  for  the  excess  to  the  person  who  has  the  general  property."    The 

judgment  was  given  in  the  very  words  of  Fineux,  J.,  and  of  Coke,  C.  J.,  in  Heydon  and 
Smith's  Case.    Thus  the  only  case  cited  which  is  an  authority  is  an  authority  for  the 
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In  Massachusetts1  it  has  been  decided  that  where  plaintiff 
hired  a  horse  and  waggon,  which  defendant  negligently  injured 
while  in  his  possession,  and  the  owner  had  repaired  at  plaintiff's 
request  and  charged  the  expense  to  the  plaintiff,  the  plaintiff 
could  recover  for  the  damage  without  having  previously  paid  the 
expenses. 
Whether  in  The  precise  nature  of  the  remedy  given  to  the  bailor  against 

contractor      ^  j^jj^  ^as  ^)een  ^he  subject  of  much   discussion.     As  the 

relation  constituted  by  the  bailment  is  a  contract,  it  has  been 
contended  that  the  remedy  must  be  sought  in  contract ;  it  has 
also  been  urged  that  where  the  injury  complained  of  is  a  non- 
feasance, an  additional  impediment  exists  to  framing  a  claim  in 
tort.  Both  these  contentions  have,  however,  been  negatived, 
Law  laid  down  and  the  law  has  been  very  clearly  laid  down  by  Tindal,  C.J.,  in 
byTmdai,  c.j.  ^  case  0£  Bowman  Vm  Brown,1  before  the  Exchequer  Chamber, 

reversing  the  judgment  of  the  Queen's  Bench.  He  says  :  "  That 
there  is  a  large  class  of  cases  in  which  the  foundation  of  the 
action  springs  out  of  privity  of  contract  between  the  parties, 
but  in  which,  nevertheless,  the  remedy  for  the  breach,  or  non- 
performance, is  indifferently  either  assumpsit  or  case  upon  tort, 
is  not  disputed.  Such  are  actions  against  attorneys,  surgeons, 
and  other  professional  men,  for  want  of  competent  skill  or  proper 
care  in  the  service  they  undertake  to  render;  actions  against 
common  carriers,  against  shipowners  on  bills  of  lading,  against 
bailees  of  different  descriptions ;  and  numerous  other  instances 
occur  in  which  the  action  is  brought  in  tort  or  contract  at  the 
election  of  the  plaintiff.  And,  as  to  the  objection  that  this 
election  is  only  given  where  the  plaintiff  sues  for  a  misfeasance 
and  not  for  a  nonfeasance,  it  may  be  answered  that  in  many  cases 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  distinguish  a  mere  nonfeasance  from  a 
misfeasance ;  as  in  the  particular  case  now  before  us,  where  the 
contract  stated  in  the  declaration  on  the  part  of  the  broker  is,  in 
substance,  to  deliver  the  goods  of  the  plaintiffs  to  the  purchaser  on 
payment  of  the  price  in  ready  money,  and  where,  if  the  broker 
delivers  without  receiving  the  price,  the  breach  of  his  direct 
undertaking  is  as  much  a  wrongful  act  done  by  him,  that  is  a 
misfeasance,  as  it  fe  a  nonfeasance,  the  distinction  between  the 
two  being,  in  that  case,  very  fine  and  scarcely  perceptible.     But, 

contradictory  view  to  that  for  which  it  is  vouched.  American  District  Telegraph  Com- 
pany v.  Walker,  72  Md.  454, 20  Am.  St.  E.  479,  is  in  accord  with  the  English  oases,  and 
for  the  same  reason — because  the  bailee  is  answerable  over  to  the  general  owner.  Gp. 
Pan  tarn  v.  Ishain,  1  Salk  '  19,  where  lessee  for  years  makes  a  lease  at  will,  and  lessee 
negligently  burns  the  house  thus  demised,  lessee  for  years  is  liable  "  because  he  is 
answerable  over  to  his  lessor." 

1  Brewster  v.  Warner,  136  Mass.  57. 

a  3Q.  B.  511,  at  525. 
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further,  the  action  of  case  upon  tort  very  frequently  occurs  where 
there  is  a  simple  non-performance  of  the  contract,  as  in  the 
ordinary  instance  of  case  against  shipowners,  simply  for  not  safely 
and  securely  delivering  goods  according  to  their  bill  of  lading ; 
and.  as  in  the  case  of  Coggs  v.  Bernard,1  where  an  undertaking  is 
stated  in  the  declaration  as  the  ground  of  action ;  and,  to  give  no 
further  instance,  the  case  of  Marzetti  v.  Williams/  where  the 
decision,  that  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  nominal  damages  with- 
out proof  of  any  actual  damage,  rests  entirely  on  the  consideration 
that  the  action,  an  action  on  the  case,  was  founded  on  a  contract, 
not  on  a  general  duty  implied  by  law.  The  principle  in  all  these  Principle. 
cases  would  seem  to  be  that  the  contract  creates  a  duty,  and  the- 
neglect  to  perform  that  duty,  or  the  nonfeasance,  is  a  ground  of 
action  upon  a  tort."8  In  the  House  of  Lords,4  Lord  Campbell  Lord  Campbell 
restates  the  law  as  laid  down  by  Tindall,  C.J. :  "  Whenever  of  Lords, 
there  is  a  contract,  and  something  to  bo  done  in  the  course  of  the 
employment  which  is  the  subject  of  that  contract,  if  there  is  a 
breach  of  duty  in  the  course  of  that  employment,  the  plaintiff 
may  either  recover  in  tort  or  in  contract."  *  Mr.  Holmes 6  gives 
this  case  as  an  instance  of  the  primitive  assumpsit,  which  was  the 
inducement  to  a  declaration  in  tort,  being  interpreted  as  a  contract 
in  the  modern  sense. 

If  an  injury  is  done  by  the  wrongful  act  of  one  to  the  property  For  injury 
of  another,  it  is  clear  law  that  the  wrongdoer  is  liable  to  the  ^TOrtyof 
owner  quite  apart  from  the  existence  of  any  contract,  and  notwith-  another  the 

wronirdoer  is 

standing  the  existence  of  any  contract  between  the  owner  and  liable  wholly 
any  third  person  or  between  any  third  person  and  the  wrongdoer.  ^^a^m 

1  2  Ld.  Raym.  909,  1  Sm.  L.  C.  (9th  ed.),  201. 

*  1  B.  &  Ad.  415. 

*  See  Burnett  v.  Lynch,  5  B.  &  C.  589,  per  Bay  ley,  J.,  at  604,  per  Littledale,  J., 
609,  considered  Moule  v.  Garrett,  L.  R.  5  Ex.  132,  affd.  L.  R.  7  Ex.  101. 

4  11  CI.  &  F.  1  at  44 ;  Morgan  v.  Ravey,  6  H.  &  N.  265. 

6  Boorman  o.  Brown  most  be  considered  with  reference  to  Courtney  v,  Earle, 
20  L.  J.  C.  P.  7.  There  it  is  said,  "  wherever  there  is  a  duty  arising  from  a  general 
employment,  there  an  action  may  be  brought  in  tort,  although  the  breach  of  such  duty 
may  consist  in  doing  something  contrary  to  an  agreement  made  in  the  course  of  such 
duty  by  the  party  on  whom  such  general  duty  is  imposed."  It  had  before  that  been 
supposed  that  the  violation  of  a  bare  promise  without  any  such  general  duty  was  the 
subject  of  an  action  in  tort,  but  that  is  not  so :  Bayliss  v.  Lintott,  L.R.  8  U.  P.  345. 
See  an  examination  of  the  law  on  "  The  right  to  maintain  an  action  founded  on  tort," 
Law  Mag.  N.  S.  (1844),  vol.  i.  191.  The  conclusion  is  that  an  omission  to  perform 
one's  duty  or  nonfeasance,  seems  as  proper  for  the  support  of  an  action  ex  delicto,  as  an 
act  of  misfeasance.  The  distinction  between  misfeasance  and  nonfeasance  has  no  place 
in  the  law  of  contracts,  properly  so  called,  and  does  not  apply  in  covenant  or  assumpsit : 
Hare,  Contracts,  166,  ei  seqq.    As  to  assumpsit  see  Slade'e  Case,  4  Co.  Rep.  91  a.     In  < 

Holmes  the  Common  Law,  there  is  a  very  interesting  history  of  the  law  as  to  assumpsit, 
274-288,  290-297.  The  subject  is  also  fully  treated  in  the  following  passages  in  Reeves, 
Hist,  of  the  English  Law  (2nd  ed.),  vol.  iii.  244,  394  ;  vol.  iv.  171,  380,  527  ;  vol.  v. 
178,  213;  see  also  1  Spence  Eg.  Jur.  248,  Hare,  Contracts,  117  ;  Com.  Dig.  Action 
upon  the  Case  upon  Assumpsit ;  Bac.  Abr.  Assumpsit ;  Yin.  Abr.  Actions  [of  Assumpsit], 
As  to  an  antecedent  moral  obligation,  see  note  to  Wennall  v.  Adney,  3  B.  &  P.  247, 
at  249,  and  Eastwood  ».  Eenyon  1 1  A.  &  E.  438. 

6  The  Common  Law,  195,  note  2. 
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If  the  act  is  a  wilful  one,  the  liability  is  clear ;  if  an  ignorant  one 
not  less  so.  The  point  is  pat  by  Bramwell,  L.J.,  with  his 
accustomed  vigour.1  "  Where  is  the  duty  of  care  ?  I  answer 
that  duty  that  exists  in  all  men  not  to  injure  the  property  of 
others.  This  is  not  a  mere  nonfeasance  which  is  complained  of, 
it  is  a  misfeasance  ;  an  act  and  wrongful.  Suppose  A  lets  B  a 
horse,  B,  with  C's  licence,  puts  up  at  C's  stables  for  reward  to  C 
from  B,  C  turns  into  the  stables  loose  a  vicious  horse,  known  to 
be  so,  not  to  injure  A's  horse  but  not  thinking  of  the  matter ; 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  C  would  be  liable  to  A  if  the  horse 
was  injured.  So  if  he  gave  the  horse  bad  oats  which  injured  the 
horse  he  would  be  liable,  though  he  would  not  be  to  A,  if  he 
omitted  to  feed  him  ;  so  here  justice  is  done,  though  indirectly." 

At  common  law  and  apart  from  the  various  Bankruptcy  Acts, 
from  21  Jac.  I.  c.  19  downwards,  a  bailee  of  personal  property 
subject  to  an  agreement  for  a  conditional  sale  cannot  convey  the 
title  nor  subject  it  to  execution  for  his  own  debts  until  the  con- 
dition on  which  the  agreement  to  sell  was  made  has  been  per- 
formed.8 And  where  a  bailment  is  upon  the  terms,  that  the 
bailee  is  to  be  absolutely  liable  in  case  of  fire,  the  effect  has 
been  held  by  Mellish,  L.J.,  to  be  not  to  make  the  bailee  an  insurer, 
but  to  operate  as  a  contract  of  bailment  which  may  be  thus 
expressed  :  "  If  the  property  is  lost  by  fire,  I  will  not  put  you 
to  proof  whether  it  is  lost  by  carelessness  or  not,  it  is  part  of  the 
contract  of  bailment  that  I  am  absolutely  liable  in  the  case  of  a 
fire."» 

The  division  of  bailments  has  elicited  much  display  of  critical 
power.  The  principle  adopted  by  Holt,  0.  J.,  in  Coggs  v.  Bernard, 
has  been  excepted  to  by  Sir  William  Jones ;  *  defended  by  Mr. 
Smith  in  his  notes  to  Coggs  v.  Bernard/  and  rejected  by  Story, 
whose  classification,  based  on  that  of  Sir  William  Jones,  I  shall,  in 
the  main,  follow. 

Bailments,  says  Story,6  are  properly  divisible  into  three  kinds  : 

First,  those  in  which  the  trust  is  exclusively  for  the  benefit 
of  the  bailor  or  of  a  third  person. 

Second,  those  in  which  the  trust  is  exclusively  for  the  benefit 
of  the  bailee. 

Third,  those  in  which  the  trust  is  for  the  benefit  of  both  parties, 
or  of  both  or  one  of  them  and  a  third  person. 

1  Hayn  o.  Culliford,  4  C.  P.  Div.  182,  at  518.  As  to  joint  delinquents,  Palmer  v. 
Wick  and  Pulteneytown  Steam  Shipping  Company  (1894),  App.  Cap.  318. 

9  The  whole  subject  is  thoroughly  examined  in  the  judgment  in  Harknees  v.  Russell, 
Ji8  U.  S.  (11  Davis)  663.     See  Ex  parte  White,  In  re  Nevill,  L.  R.  6  Ch.  397. 

*  North  British  and  Mercantile  v.  London,  Liverpool,  and  Globe  Insurance  Company, 
5  Ch.  Div.  569,  per  Mellish,  L.  J.,  at  584.  4  Jones,  Bailm.  35. 


5  1  Sm.L.  C.  (9th  ed.),  201,  at  225,  226. 


6  Bailm.  §  3. 
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In  the  first  class  are  deposits  and  mandates ;  in  the  second, 
gratuitous  loan  for  use,  called  in  the  civil  law  commodatum  ;  in 
the  third,  pawn;  hiring;  and  letting  to  hire.  This  last  falls 
into  two  subdivisions :  I.  The  hiring  of  a  thing  for  use  (locatio 
rei)  ;  2.  The  hiring  of  work  and  labour  (locatio  operis)  ;  this,  in 
its  turn,  is  again  subdivided  into  (a)  Locatio  operis  faciendi,  or  the 
hire  of  work  and  labour  to  be  done,  or  care  and  attention  to  be 
bestowed,  on  the  goods  bailed  by  the  bailee  for  a  compensation  ; 
(6)  Locatio  operis  mercium  vehcndarum,  or  the  hire  of  the  carriage 
of  goods  from  one  place  to  another  for  a  compensation. 

This  division  is  possibly  derived  from  Huber/  whose  statement  Huber's 
of  the   rule  of  diligence  is  very  neat.     Contractus  vel  inewntwr Jjjf^e^0' 
in  vtrivsque  commodum,  vel  in  alterutritis  utUitatem   duntaxat.  diligence. 
Qui  utriusque  partis  utUitatem  continent,  mediocri  dUigentid  contenti 
sunt,  levemque  culpam   redpiunt;    qui   unites   saltern   commodum 
speetant,  hi  vel  continet  utUitatem  ejus  qui  de  damno  qiieritur,  vel 
in  ejus  grotiam  initi  fuere,  qui  damnuvi  fecit.     Priori  cam  nil 
nisi  lata  culpa  prcestatur,  posteriore  levissima. 

We  now  proceed  to  consider  these  different  classes  of  bailments  Rale 
in  their  order,  setting  out,  however,  first  the  general  principles  ^Saunf of 
governing  in  determining  the  amount  of  care  in  each  case  as  fixed  care  required 

?  _,P  °  in  the  various 

in  the  Civil  Law.  Nunc  videndum  est,  quid  veniat  in  commodati  classes  of 
actions:  utrum  dolus,  an  et  culpa?  an  veto  et  omne  periculum?  Et  the  civil  law. 
qwidem  in  contractibus  interdum  dolum  solum,  interdum  et  culpam 
prcestamus.  Dolum  in  deposito;  nam  quia  nulla  utilitas  ejus  versatur 
apud  quern  deponitur,  merito  dolus  prcestatur  solus,  nisi  forte  et 
merces  accessit;  tunc  enim  (ut  est  et  constitutum)  etiam  culpa  exhibetur; 
aut  si  hoc  ab  initio  convenit,  ut  et  culpam  et  pericidum  prcestet  is  penes 
quem  deponitur.  Sed  vM  utriusque  utUUas  vertitur,  ut  in  empto,  ut 
in  locato  ut  in  dote,  ut  in  pignore,  ut  in  societate,  et  dolus  et  culpa 
prcestatur.  Commodatum  autem  plerumque  solam  utUitatem  continet 
ejus  cui  commodatur;  et  ideo  verior  est  Quinti  Mucii  scntentia 
existimantis,  et  culpam  prcestandam  et  dUigentiam?  There  is  also 
the  famous  passage  :*  Contractus  quidam  dolum  malum  duntaxat 
redpiunt ;  quidam,  et  dolum  et  culpam;  dolum  tantum  depositum 
et  precarium  ;  dolum  et  culpam  mandatum,  commodatum,  venditum, 
pignori  acceptum,  locatum,  item  dotis  datio,  ttctelce,  negotia  gesta 
(in  his  quddem,  et  diligentiam*)  societas,  et  rerum  communio  et 
dolum  et  culpam  recipit;  sed  heec  ita,  nisi  si  quid  nominatim 
convenit,  vel  plus,  vel  minus,   in  singulis  contractibus;  nam  hoc 

1  Frselectiones  Juris  Civilis,  3,  15,  9,  (g). 

*  D.  13,  6,  5,  §  2.  *  D.  50,  17,  23.  . 

4  For  an  account  of  the  controversy  on  the  interpretation  of  this  passage,  see  Jones 
Bailm.  18  et  $eqq. 
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servabitur,  quod  initio  convenit ;  legem  enim  contractus  dedit ; 
excepto  eo  quod  Celsus  pvJtat  non  valere,  si  convenerit,  ne  dolus 
prcestetur;  hoc  enim  bones  Jidei  judicio  contrarium  est;  et  ita 
utimur.  Animaiium  vero  casus,  mortes,  quceque  sine  culpa 
accidunty  fugce  servorum,  qui  custodiri  non  solent,  rapince,  tumuitus, 
incendidy  aquarum  magnitudines,  impetus  prcedonum  a  nuMo- 
prcestantur. 

I.  Deposit. 

Definition.  Depositum  est,  quod  custodiendum  cdicui  datum  est.     Dictum  ex 

eo,  quod  ponitur;  prcepositio  enim  de,  auget  depositum,  ut  ostendat, 
totum  Jidei  ejus  commissum  quod  ad  custodiam,  rei  pertinet.1 

Deposit,  says  Sir  William  Jones,2  is  the  bailment  of  goods  to 
be  kept  for  the  bailor  without  a  recompense. 

It  is  classified  in  the  civil  law  under  the  heading  re  ;  *  that  is, 
is  reckoned  one  of  those  contracts  where  the  obligation  arises  from 
an  inference  from  the  facts  and  not  from  express  agreement. 
Deposit  Deposit  in  the    civil    law   is   of   two    kinds — necessary   and 

voluntary.""1  voluntary-  A  necessary  deposit  is  such  as  is  made  by  the  party 
under  some  pressing  necessity, — tumuitus,  incendium,  ruina  aut 
naufragium — and  thence  is  called  miserabile  depositum.4  A  volun- 
tary deposit  is  such  as  arises  from  the  mere  consent  and  agree- 
ment of  the  parties.  This  distinction  was  of  practical  importance,, 
because  in  cases  of  default  in  the  care  of  voluntary  deposits  the 
action  was  only  in  simplum;  in  the  case  of  the  miserabile 
depositum  it  was  in  duplum*  whenever  the  depositary  was  guilty 
of  any  default.6  The  common  law  does  not  recognize  this  J 
distinction.7 

1  Dig.  1 6,  3,  I.  Le  diptit  est  un  contra  par  leauel  Tun  des  contractants  donne 
une  chose  a  garder  a  V autre,  qui  s'en  charge  gratuitement,  et  stoblige  de  la  rendre 
lorsguHl  en  sera  requis :  Pothier,  Traite  da  Contrat  de  Depot,  I. 

5  Bailm,  117,  Definitions. 

8  Contracts  re  were  divided  by  the  Roman  jurists  into — i.  Muiuum;  2.  Commoda- 
tum;  3.  JPlgnus;  4.  Depositum.  A  loan  for  consumption  was  termed  mutuum  because 
ex  meo  tuumfit.  Commodatum  was  a  gratuitous  loan ;  if  the  lender  stipulated  for  ar 
compensation,  the  agreement  changed  its  character  and  became  one  of  letting  and  hiring. 
Fignus ;  pawp.    What  the  nature  of  depositum  was  appears  in  the  text. 

*  If  this  division  is  to  be  regarded  as  other  than  partial  it  is  necessary  to  include 
under  it  those  deposits  treated  of  by  Pothier,  Traite  du  Contrat  de  Depdt,  under  his 
second  article  of  en.  iv.  Des  d£p6ts  judiciares.    Post,  904. 

5  Inst  4,  6,  17,  23 ;  D.  16,  3,  18.  Huber's  division  is  different :  Prsdectiones 
Juris  Civilis,  3,  15,  11  ;  so  is  that  of  Pothier,  Traite  du  Contrat  de  D6p6t,  1.  They 
divide  deposit  into  simple  and  by  stake-holder.  Le  siqutstre  est  le  dep6t  qui  est  fait 
]>ar  deux  deposants  qui  ont  des  inte'rits  differents,  a  la  charge  de  rendre  la  chose  &  qui 
U  serajugi  qu'elle  devra  itre  r endue.    See  Code  Civil,  arts.  1 955-1963. 

6  Story,  Bailm.  §  44,  citing  Pothier,  Traite*  du  Contrat  de  Depot,  n.  75.  Prcetor 
ait :  quod  neque  tumuitus,  neque  incendii,  neque  ruina,  neque  naufrapii  causa  depositum 
sit,  in  simplum,  earum  autem  rerum  qua  supra  comprehtnsa  sunt,  xn  ipsum  in  dvplum 
•  •  •  .  judicium  dabo,  D.  16,  3,  I,  §  I. 

7  Jones,  Bailm.  49. 
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The  duties  of  the  deposztarius  are : 

ist.  To  be  answerable  for  dolus  ;  nam  quia  nulla  utUitas  ejus  Duties  of  the 
versatur  apud  quern  deponibur}  deposl     m 

2nd.  To  return  the  deposit  in  as  good  condition  as  when  he 
received  it.  He  is  not  liable  for  deterioration  caused  by  circum- 
stances outside  his  control ;  although  the  onus  is  on  him  to  shew 
that  deterioration  which  has  happened  has  been  thus  caused.' 

3rd.  To  restore  the  deposit  on  demand  with  any  fruits  it  may 
have  borne  whilst  under  his  control.* 

4th,  Not  to  use  the  deposit  unless  with  the  depositor's  special 
consent.4 

A  deposit  can  only  be  of  personal  or  moveable  property,  and  is  Nature  of  a 
inapplicable  to  real  or  immoveable  property.1     It  is  not  necessary  epoa^ 
for  the  depositor's  title  to  be  absolute ;  a  lawful  possession  will 
enable  him  to  maintain  his  action.6 

A  deposit  may  be  made  and  received  by  all  persons  who  are  Who  may 
capable   of   making  a  valid   contract.     If  an  infant  receives  a  deposit. 
deposit,  he  is  bound  to  restore  it  on  demand  so  long  as  it  is  in 
his  possession  or  under  his  control ;  not  under  the  law  of  bailments, 
for,  from  want  of  capacity,  no  bailment  is  made ;  but  because  the 

1  D.  13,  6,  £,  §  2.  DUigentia  in  suis  rebus  is  the  test.  Nisi  tamen  ad  suum 
modum  cur  am  in  deposUo  prasstat,  fraude  non  caret :  nee  enim  sohoaflde  minor  em  hi$ 
quasn  suis  rebus  duwentiam  prcestabit,  D.  16,  3,  32.  The  English  law  does  not  follow 
the  civil  in  this.  If  the  depositor  knows,  or  may  be  presumed  to  know(  the  general 
character  of  the  depositary,  the  civil  law  role  is  good  ;  but  if  the  depositor  does  not 
know  this,  the  depositary  is  bound  to  bestow  ordinary  care  on  the  deposit,  though  he 
does  not  on  his  own  goods,  and  such  care  is  to  be  ascertained  without  reference  to  the 
character  of  the  depositary.  See  Tbe  William,  6  C.  Bob.  (Adm.)  316,  the  case  of  a 
capture  lost  throogn  neglect  to  take  a  pilot  on  board  ;  hud  post,  897. 

*  D.  16,  3,  1,  §  16 ;  Code  4,  34,  11.  8  D.  22,  1,  38,  §  10. 

*  8i  deposita  petunia  is  qui  earn  suseepit  usus  est,  nan  dubium  est,  etiam  usuras 
debere  proestare,  Code  4,  34,  4. 

*  Story,  Bailm.  §  51. 

6  Armory  v.  Delamirie,  1  8m.  L.  G.  (9th  ed.)  385  ;  Sutton  v.  Back,  2  Taunt.  302  J 
Burton  v.  Hughes,  2  Bing.  173.  Tadman  v.  Henman  (1893),  2  Q.  B.  168,  is  a  case 
the  correctness  of  the  decision  in  which  is  far  from  clear.  The  possessor  of  land 
the  title  to  which  was  in  another,  in  distraining  on  his  tenant,  distrained  the  goods  of  a 
third  person,  who  brought  an  action  for  the  conversion.  It  was  held  that  such  third 
person  was  not  estopped  from  denying  the  distrainor's  title,  and  therefore  could  recover 
as  for  a  conversion  of  tbe  goods  distrained.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  necessary 
connection  between  the  two  propositions.  Assuming  the  relevancy  of  the  proposition 
that  there  was  no  estoppel,  whose  title  was  the  third  person  to  set  up?  A  right  in  her- 
self to  trespass,  or  a  right  in  some  one  else  who  acquiesced  in  the  possession  of  the 
distrainor?  See  Catteris  v.  Gowper,  4  Taunt.  547.  The  law  is  clear.  "  All  the  old  law," 
says  Cockborn,  C.J.,  in  Asher  v.  Whitlock,  L.  B.  1  Q.  B.  1  at  5,  "  on  the  doctrine  of 
disseisin  was  founded  on  the  principle  that  the  disseisor's  title  was  good  against  all  but 
the  disseisee,"  and,  at  6,  "Possession  is  good  title  against  all  but  the  true  owner."  Lord 
Watson  reiterates  this  in  Mussammat  Sundar  v.  Mussammat  Parbati,  L.  B.  16  Ind.  App. 
1 86,  at  193.  "  Actual  possession  gives,"  says  Lord  Blackburn,  in  Bristow  v.  Cormican,  3 
App.  Cas.  641,  at  661,  "a  title  in  itself."  This  is  subject  to  what  is  said  in  Doe  dem  Carter 
9.  Barnard,  13Q.B.  945.  But  this  consideration  is  not  applicable  where  the  plain  tiff  sues 
for  a  conversion ;  Chambers  v.  Donaldson,  1 1  East,  65,  see  also  note  at  70.  See  further  Sir 
Frederick  Pollock  on  Possession,  Introduction,  §  5.  The  civil  law  doctrines  of  possession 
are  well  given  and  discussed  in  Moyle,  Just.  Inst.  Excursus  3  (2nd  ed.),  334.  Mr. 
Holmes's  6th  lecture  is  on  Possession,  The  Common  Law,  206-246.  See  a  curious  story 
about  disputed  possession  among  the  Locri,  in  Poly  bias,  12,  16. 
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infant  is  doing  a  wrongful  act  by  detaining  the  deposit.1  On 
general  principles  of  law  an  infant  may  make  a  deposit ;  yet  if  he 
does,  difficult  questions  may  arise  as  to  whether  he  can  recall  the 
thing  deposited,  or  whether  in  all  circumstances  the  depositary  is 
justified  in  surrendering  it.  Similar  considerations  apply  with 
regard  to  other  classes  of  people  under  disability, 
old  law  u  The  old  law  of  bailment  as  presented  in  Southoote's  Case9  was  that 

Soathoote's      ^e  bare  Acceptance  of  goods  to  keep  implies  a  promise  to  keep 
Cage.  them  safely,  or,  as  Coke,  O.J.,  says, "  to  be  kept  and  to  be  kept  safe 

is  all  one,"  and  the  bailee  is  answerable  at  his  peril,  for  if  he  is 
robbed  he  has  his  remedy  over  by  trespass  or  appeal. 
Law  as  stated  Blackstone  *  states  the  modern  law :  "  If  a  friend  delivers  any- 
by  Biackatone.  flung  to  his  friend  to  be  kept  for  him,  the  receiver  is  bound  to 
restore  it  on  demand ;  and  it  was  formerly  held  that  in  the  mean- 
time he  was  answerable  for  any  damage  or  loss  it  might  sustain, 
whether  by  accident  or  otherwise ;  unless  he  expressly  undertook 
to  keep  it  only  with  the  same  care  as  his  own  goods,  and  then 
he  should  not  be  answerable  for  theft  or  other  accidents.  But 
now  the  law  seems  to  be  settled  upon  a  much  more  rational 
footing  that  such  a  general  bailment  will  not  charge  the  bailee 
with  any  loss,  unless  it  happens  by  gross  neglect,  which  is 
construed  to  be  evidence  of  fraud ; 4  but  if  he  undertake  specially 
to  keep  the  goods  safely  and  securely,  he  is  bound  to  answer  all 
perils  and  damages  that  may  befall  them  for  want  of  the  same 
care  with  which  a  prudent  man  would  keep  his  own." 
Amount  of  The  question  of  the  amount  of  care  which  a  prudent  man  would 

care#  use  in  the  custody  of  his  own  goods,  we  have  seen,1  is  not  to  be 

determined  by  any  hard-and-fast  rule,  but  must  be  the  subject  of 
an  inference  drawn  by  the  jury  in  each  individual  case,  and  is  de- 
pendent on  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  goods  bailed,  and  the 
character  aud  customs  of  the  place  where  the  bailment  is  effected. 
What  would  be  gross  negligence  in  the  custody  of  a  diamond 
bracelet    might    be    very  exceptional    care  in  the  custody  of  a 

1  Mills  v.  Graham,  I  B.  &.  P.  (N.  R.)  140,  at  145. 

9  Southcote's  Case,  4  Co.  Rep.  83  b,  1  Cro.  (Eliz.)  815.  The  transition  from  the 
law  as  expressed  in  Southcote's  Case  to  the  modern  doctrine  is  treated  more  at  length, 
post,  899.  Kettle  v.  Bromsali,  Willes  (C.  P.),  118.  See  Foster  p.  Essex  Bank,  17  Mass. 
479.  ^  s  2  Comm.  453. 

4  Ante,  49.  "And  if  there  be  such  a  gross  neglect,  it  is  looked  npon  as  an 
evidence  of  fraud  "  :  per  Holt,  C.J.,  Coggs  v.  Bernard,  1  Sm.  L.  C.  (9th  ed.)  at  211. 

8  Ante,  881.  The  diligence  required  of  a  depositary  in  the  Roman  law  is  thas 
stated:  Nee  enim  salvdfide  minorem  iist  quamsuis  rebus,  dUigentiampracstabit,  D.  16, 
3,  32.  Nam  quia  nulla  utilitas  ejus  versatur  apud  quern  deponiiur,  merito  dolus 
prcestatur  sotwf,  nisi  forte  et  merces  aceessit;  tunc  enim  (ut  est  et  constitutum)  etiam 
culpa  exhibetur,  D.  13,  6,  5,  §  2.  Among  the  Greeks  the  care  of  a  deposit  was  a  sacred 
trust,  as  is  shewn  bj  the  story  of  Glaucus  (Herod.  6, 86),  whose  punishment  for  even  in 
thought  doubting  about  restoring  a  deposit  was  the  failure  of  his  family  line.  The 
Pythoness  replied  to  an  inquiry  whether  restoration  might  be  withheld,  that  it  was  as 
bad  to  have  tempted  the  god  as  it  would  have  been  to  have  done  the  deed. 
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tin  pot ;  a  ton  of  coals  suggests  a  different  standard  from  a  heap  of 
jewels,  and  a  delicate  microscope  from  an  ordinary  barometer.1  A 
deposit  of  any  of  these  articles  obliges  the  depositary  to  exert  care 
proportioned  to  its  kind ;  and  in  the  case  of  any,  if  he  is  guilty  of 
gross  negligence— that  is,  the  want  of  that  care  which  every  man 
of  common  prudence,  how  inattentive  soever,  is  expected  to  take  of 
his  own  concerns' — he  will  be  liable  for  injury  or  loss.  The 
judge  determines  the  law  applicable  and  directs  the  jury  what  test 
they  are  to  apply.  The  duty  of  the  judge  is  to  non-suit/  though 
the  facts  proved  would  constitute  evidence  in  some  circumstances, 
if  there  is  not  enough  evidence  in  the  particular  circumstances  to 
warrant  the  inference  required — e.g.,  if  there  is  evidence  of  slight 
negligence  where  ordinary  negligence  alone  will  raise  the  pre- 
sumption, or  if  there  is  evidence  of  but  ordinary  negligence  where 
less  than  gross  negligence  is  not  sufficient. 

All  this  is  very  clearly  put  by  Sir  William    Stawell,  Chief  Giblin  v. 
Justice  of  Victoria,  in  Giblin  v.  M'Mullen:4  "Negligence  is  aM'Mullon- 
negative,  not  a  positive  term,  it  involves  the    non-performance 
of  a  duty ;  and  that  duty,  though  affected  by  the  special  facts  of 
the  case,  must  be  defined  by  the  Court.     The  nature  of  the  duty 
varies  with  the  existence  or  absence  of  reward.     That  of  gratuitous 
Bailees  is  very  different  from  that  of  Bailees  for  hire ;  the  distinc- 
tion between  these  several  kinds  of  duty  is  a  legal  one,  determined 
or  determinable  by  recognized  principles.     If  a  jury,  not  the  Court, 
are  to  decide  on  the  distinction,  it  would  depend  on  matters  of 
fact,  not  on  known  principles  of  law ;  and  if  the  Court  must 
decide  on  some,  we  think,  as  put  during  the  argument,  they  must 
•decide  on  all  such  questions.     The  defining  the  duty,  too,  neces- 
sarily involves  the  deciding  on  the  sufficiency  of  the  evidence  to 
go  to  a  jury.     For  if  the  Court,  having  defined  the  duty,  is  of 
opinion  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  a  breach  of  that  duty,  the 
plaintiff  should  be  nonsuited,  unless  actions  for  negligence  are  to 
be  tried  in  a  mode  different  from  all   others.     There   may  be 
•evidence  of  negligence,  but  that  is  not  sufficient,  thdre  must  be 
evidence  of  actionable  negligence,  of  a  breach  of  duty  imposed  on 
the  defendant.     It  is  not  disputed  that  if  there  is  any  evidence 
for  the  jury,  they  constitute  the  proper  tribunal  to  decide  thereon. 
There  are,  doubtless,  some  observations  in  Doorman  v.  Jenkins * 
on  which  the  plaintiff  relied,  as  tending  to  shew  that  the  question 
of  negligence  is  for  the  jury.     But  in  that  case  there  was,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Court,  evidence  of  gross  negligence,  it  was 

» 

1  Batson  v.  Donovan,  4  B.  &  Aid.  21.  a  Jones,  Bailra.  118,  ante,  49* 

2  Moftatt  v.  Batsman,  L.  R.  3  P.  C.  1 15,  ante,  14,  158. 

4  L.  K.  2  P.  C.  317,  at  324.  *  2  A.  &  E.  256. 
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unnecessary,  therefore,  to  pronounce  decisively  on  the  point  for 
which  the  case  is  now  cited;  and  some  of  the  learned  judges 
abstain  in  marked  terms  from  expressing  any  decided  opinion  on 
an  extra-judicial  question*  Before  and  since  that  decision  there 
hare  been  numerous  oases  in  which  plaintiffs  have  been  non- 
suited on  the  grounds  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  evidence 
adduced." 

The  rule  that  a  depositary  is  liable  only  for  gross  negligence 
has  been  interpreted  to  mean  gross  negligence  as  manifested  by  a 
comparison  with  the  way  that  he  keeps  his  own  goods.  "  For  if," 
says  Holt,  0.  J.,  "  he  keeps  the  goods  bailed  to  him  but  as  he  keeps 
his  own,  though  he  keeps  his  own  but  negligently,  yet  he  is  not 
chargeable  for  them,  for  the  keeping  them  as  he  keeps  his  own, 
is  an  argument  of  his  honesty." x  Sir  William  Jones,3  Pothier,* 
Lord  Mansfield,4  and  Chancellor  Kent1  adopt  the  same  view* 
Nevertheless,  it  seems  inconsistent  with  the  modern  authorities* 
The  point  was  definitely  raised  in  Booth  v.  Wilson,6  where  A  sent 
his  horse  for  the  night  to  B,  who  turned  it  out  after  dark  into 
his  pasture-field  adjoining  to,  and  separated  from,  a  field  of  C's 
by  a  fence  which  C  was  bound  to  repair.  The  horse,  from  the 
bad  state  of  the  fence,  fell  from  one  field  into  the  other,  and 
was  killed.  After  verdict  for  the  plaintiff;  a  rule  for  a  new  trial 
was  obtained  on  the  ground  that  the  defendant  was  a  gratuitous 
bailee,  and  turned  the  horse  into  that  pasture  which  his  own 
cattle  were  in  the  constant  habit  of  using.  Lord  Ellenborough 
said : 7  "  The  plaintiff  certainly  was  a  gratuitous  bailee,  but,  as 
such,  he  owes  it  to  the  owner  of  the  horse,  not  to  put  it  into  a  dan- 
gerous pasture,  and  if  he  did  not  exercise  a  proper  degree  of  care 
he  would  be  liable  for  any  damage  which  the  horse  might  sustain. 
Perhaps  the  horse  might  have  been  safe  during  the  daylight,  but 
here  he  turns  it  into  a  pasture  to  which  it  was  unused  after  dark. 
That  is  a  degree  of  negligence  sufficient  to  render  him  liable." 

1  Coggs  v.  Bernard,  2  Lord  Raym.  900,  at  914,  1  Sm.  L.  C.  (9th  ed.)  201,  at  210. 
"As  suppose,"  says  Holt,  CJ.,  "  the  bailee  is  an  idle,  careless,  drunkard  fellow,  and 
comes  home  drank  and  leaves  all  his  doors  open*  by  reason  whereof  the  goods  happen 
to  be  stolen  with  his  own :  yet  he  shall  not  be  charged,  because  it  is  the  bailor's  own  folly 
to  trust  such  an  idle  fellow,"  2  Lord  Raym.  at  914.  On  the  other  hand, if  the  bailee  is 
preternaturally  sharp  in  his  own  affairs,  yet  in  the  matter  of  the  bailment  he  slightly 
relaxes  his  vigilance,  so  that  the  deposit  it  lost,  in  Pothier's  opinion  he  is  liable,  tor  he 
is  bound  to  the  same  kind  of  diligence  which  he  uses  in  his  own  affairs :  Pothier,  Traite* 
du  Contrat  de  Depot,  n.  27. 

2  Bailm.  46. 
Traits  du  Oontrat  de  Depot,  n.  27. 

4  Gibbon  v.  Paynton,  4  Burr.  2298,  at  2300.    "  The  latter  [the  bailee]  is  onlv 
tiered  to  keep  the  goods  with  as  much  diligence  and  caution  as  he  would  keen  his 


obliged  to  keep  the  good* 

,    *» 


own. 


0  2  Comm.  563  ;  also  Lord  Kenyon,  Finucane  v.  Small,  1  Esp.  (N.  P.)  515. 

6  1  B.  &  Aid.  59. 

7  X.  c.  at  61. 
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Again,  in  Doorman  0.  Jenkins/  Lord  Denman  directed  the  jury'  Doorman  ». 
that  it  did  not  follow  from  the  defendant's  having  lost  his  own  e 
money  at  the  same  time  as   the   plaintiffs  that  he  had   taken 
such   care  of  the  plaintiff's  money  as  a  reasonable  man  would 
ordinarily  take  of  his  own ;  and  that  the  fact  relied  on  was  no 
answer  to  the  action,  if  they  believed  that  the  loss  occurred  from 
gross  negligence.     On  motion  for  a  new  trial  it  was  not  contended 
that  a  gratuitous  bailee  who  keeps  another  person's  goods  as  care- 
fully as  his  own  cannot  be  liable  for  the  loss  or  be  guilty  of  gross 
negligence ;    all  that  was  urged  was  that  the  plaintiff  had  not 
made  out  a  primd  facie  case*     In  discharging  the  rule,  Taunton,  Taunton,  j.'g, 
J.,  said ; 8  "  The  defendant   receives  money  to  be  kept  for  the ,u  gmen 
plaintiff.     What   care  does   he  exercise  ?     He  puts  it,  together 
with  money  of  his  own  (which  I  think  perfectly  immaterial),  into 
the  till  of  a  public-house." 

In  The  William,4  the  case  of  a  justifiable  capture,  Lord  Stowell  Lord  stoweii's 
treats  the  same  subject.  "  On  questions  of  this  kind,"  said  he,4  JrhfwnHam. 
*s  there  is  one  position  sometimes  advanced,  which  does  not  meet 
with  my  entire  assent,  namely,  that  captors  are  answerable  only  for 
such  care  as  they  would  take  of  their  own  property.  This,  I 
think,  is  not  a  just  criterion  in  such  case ;  for-  a  man  may,  with 
respect  to  his  own  property,  encounter  risks,  from  views  of  par- 
ticular advantage,  or  from  a  natural  disposition  of  rashness,  which 
would  be  entirely  unjustifiable,  in  respect  to  the  custody  of  goods 
-of  another  person,  which  have  come  to  his  hands  by  an  act  of 
force.  Where  property  is  confided  to  the  care  of  a  particular 
person,  by  one  who  is,  or  may  be  supposed  to  be,  acquainted  with 
his  character,  the  care  which  he  would  take  of  his  own  property 
might,  indeed,  be  considered  as  a  reasonable  criterion." 

A  bailee's  conduct  with  his  own  goods  may  be  reckless,  and  then,  Test 
unless  the  person  committing  goods  to  his  care  is  aware  of  the  fact app  °*  e* 
or  negligently  oblivious  of  it,  he  can  require  a  greater  degree  of 
-care  for  his  goods  than  the  depositary  bestows  on  his  own.     The 
test  in  general  is  not  what  any  particular  man  does,  but  what 
men  as  a  class  do  with  similar  property  as  a  class. 

This  is  the  rule  laid  down  in  Tracy  v.  Wood : 5  "  The  true  way  Tracy  v. 

Wood 

of  considering  cases  of  this  nature,  is,  to  consider  whether  the  party 

1  2  A. &  E.  256 ;  Cp.  Wilkinson  v.  Coverdale,  1  Es]>.  (N. P.)  74,  decided  by  LordKenyon 
<on  the  authority  of  a  MS.  note  of  Mr.  Justice  Bailer  in  Wallace  v.  Tellfair ;  Beauchamp 
«,  Powley,  1  Mo.  &  R.  38. 

1  2  A.  &  E.  256  at  258. 

9  L.  c.  at  261. 

4  6  Ch.  Bob.  (Adm.)  316.    Ante,  803  n.  \ 

5  £  Mason  (U.S.)  132,  at  135.  See  ralin  v.  Reid,  10  Ont.  App.  63,  where  a  guest 
■at  an  ion,  when  leaving,  and  after  paying  his  bill,  asked  to  be  allowed  to  feave  a  box  in  the 
room  of  die  inn  used  for  storing  luggage,  intending  to  fetch  it  the  following  day.  He  was 
prevented,  by  illness,  from  fetching  it  then,  and  when  able  to  go  forit  found  it  was  lost.  It 
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has  omitted  that  care  which  bailees  without  hi*e  or  mandataries  of 
ordinary  prudence  usually  take  of  property  of  this  nature.  If  he 
has,  then  it  constitutes  a  case  of  gross  negligence.  The  question  is- 
not  whether  he  has  omitted  that  care,  which  very  prudent  persons 
usually  take  of  their  own  property,  for  the  omission  of  that 
would  be  but  slight  negligence ;  nor  whether  he  has  omitted  that 
care  which  prudent  persons  ordinarily  take  of  thqir  own  property ^ 
for  that  would  be  but  ordinary  negligence.  But  whether  there  be 
a  want  of  that  care,  which  men  of  common-sense,  however  inatten- 
tive, usually  take,  or  ought  to  be  presumed  to  take  of  their 
property,  for  that  is  gross  negligence.  The  contract  of  bailees 
without  reward  is  not  merely  for  good  faith,  but  for  such  care  aa 
persons  of  oojmmon  prudence  in  their  situation  usually  bestow 
upon  such  property.  If  they  omit  such  care,  it  is  gross  negli- 
gence/' l  We  have  here,  then,  a  most  authoritative  statement — 
for  it  is  Judge  Story  who  speaks — that  reference  is  to  be  made, 
The  standard   not  to  the  conduct  of  any  particular  man  to  fix  a  standard  of  care 

avSmge^tobe  or  nGglig©nc®>  but  to  the  average  to  be  expected  from  the  gener- 
expected  from  ality  of  men. 

of  men.  In   this   connection    Pothier  gives  an  example  that  may  be 

Pothfert  case  reproduced.9     Depositary's  house  is  on  fire.     He  removes  his  own 
saving  hie       goods,  leaving  those  of  the  bailor  to  be  burnt.     If  he  had  time  to 
preference  to    remove  the  burned  goods,  he  is  certainly  liable.     If  he  had  not, 
those  of  the     Pothier  thinks  a  breach  of  faith  cannot  be  imputed  to  him  for 
having  saved  his  own  goods  in  preference  to  his  bailor's.     If, 
however,  the  goods  bailed  were  greatly  more  valuable  than  his 
own,  and  as  easily  to  be  got  away,  then  he  ought  to  rescue  them 
and  look  to  an  average  indemnity  for  the  loss  of  his  own. 
Four  exoep-         To  the  principle  that  a  depositary  is  answerable  only  for  gross 
depositary's     negligence  Sir  William  Jones  *  enumerates  four  exceptions ;  of 
responsibility,  ^vhich  two  only  are  strictly  exceptions,  the  others  being  concerned 
with  cases  which  are  not  properly  deposit.     These  we  now  have 
to  consider. 
First  exoep-         First :  A  depositary  is  answerable  for  a  different  degree  of  care- 
there  isT*"*8  w^ere  be  makes  a  special  agreement.     In  so  far  as  this  is  an 
special  agree-  assertion  of   the  right  of  two  people  to  attach  incidents  to  a 

xnent. 

.  was  held  there  must  be  proof  of  actual  negligence,  as  the  innkeeper  was  merely  agratuitou* 
bailee.  Eldridge  v.  Hill,  97  U.S.  (7  OttoJ  92,  is  an  authority  for  the  extent  of  respon- 
sibility of  a  grataitons  bailee  of  money  for  paying  over  the  same  to  a  third  person  in 
respect  of  the  recovery  of  property,  which  on  being  handed  over  to  the  owner  is  found  in, 
a  damaged  condition. 

1  See  Batson  v.  Donovan,  4  B.  &  Aid.  21 ;  Doff  v.  Bndd,  3  B.  &  B.  177. 

9  Traite"  da  Contrat  de  Depot  n.  29. 

*  Bailm.  47-50.  Sed  is  aqua  quern  res  deposita  est  cnstodiam  non  prcestat,  tantum- 
que  in  eo  cbnoxius  est%  si  quia  ipse  dciofecertt ;  qua  de  causa  si  res  ex  subrepta  fuerit, 
quia  restituendce,  ejus  nomine  depositi  non  tenetur,  necobid  ejus  interest  rem  salvam 
esse,  Gains,  3.  §  207. 
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contract  entered  into  by  them,  varying  those  implied  by  law,  it 
requires  no  particular  notice.1  Sir  William  Jones,  however, 
instances  Southcote's  Case  as  an  illustration  of  the  bailee  by 
Bpecial  agreement  engaging  to  answer  for  less  than  gross  negli- 
gence. Southcote's  Case  has  so  important  a  place  in  the  history  position  of 
of  the  early  law  of  bailments,  that  this  opportunity  may  be  taken  Southcote's 
to  ascertain  its  bearings  with  regard  to  both  earlier  and  later  law.  history  of  the 

The  history  of  the  development  of  our  present  law  of  bailments,  w* 
so  far  as  it  deals  with  the  amount  of  care  exacted  from  a  bailee, 
is  curious  and  instructive.  In  the  first  stages  of  the  law, 
possession  was  essential  to  found  a  power  to  take  legal  proceed- 
ings with  reference  to  property ;  and  where  possession  was  lost 
against  one's  will,  a  possession  thus  involuntarily  interfered  with, 
had  to  be  averred  as  the  condition  for  setting  in  motion  the 
procedure  for  its  recovery.  Since,  then,  "  procedure  depended  on 
possession  and  not  on  ownership,"  "  if  chattels  were  intrusted  by, 
their  owner  to  another  person,  the  bailee,  and  not  the  bailor,  was 
the  proper  person  to  sue  for  their  wrongful  appropriation  by  a 
third."  This  rule  applied  indiscriminately  to  all  kinds  of  bail- 
ments. As  then  the  power  and  the  duty  to  recover  the  property 
was  the  same  in  all  cases  of  bailment,  so  also  was  the  obligation  to 
answer  to  the  bailor  for  property  intrusted,  and  which  was  interfered 
with  by  a  third  party  while  in  the  bailee's  custody,  and  only 
recoverable  in  specie  by  the  bailee's  resorting  to  his  legal  remedy.9 
Southcote's  Case*  is  the  matured  expression  of  this  strict  rule  of  the 
old  law,  and  asserts  that,  upon  a  general  bailment  to  keep  safely, 
the  bailee  is  responsible  for  a  loss  occasioned  by  theft,  whether 
the  theft  was  by  his  servants  or  by  others.  The  report  adds : 
"  Nbta>  reader,  it  is  good  policy  for  him  who  takes  any  goods  to 
keep,  to  take  them  in  special  manner,  scil,  to  keep  them  as  he 
keeps  his  own  goods,  or  to  keep  them  the  best  he  can  at  the 
peril  of  the  party ;  or  if  they  happen  to  be  stolen  or  purloined, 
that  he  shall  not  be  answerable  for  them  ;  for  he  who  accepteth 
them,  ought  to  take  them  in  such  or  the  like  manner,  or  other* 
wise  he  may  be  charged  by  his  general  acceptance."  About  the 
same  time  Sir  Edward  Coke  states  the  law 4  to  be  that  the  engage- 

r 

1  This  is  still,  with  few  exceptions,  the  law  of  England,  ante,  874  n.1,  and  always  was 
the  rale  of  the  civil  law.  Si  quid  nominatim  convenit,  vet  plus,  vel  minus,  in  singulis 
contractibu* :  nam  hoc  servabitur,  quod  initio  convenit:  legem  enim  contractus  dedit : 
D.  50,  17,23. 

5  See  Holmes,  The  Common  Law,  166. 

*  (1 601)  4  Co.  Bep.  83  b,  1  Cro.  (Eliz.)  815. 

4  Co.  Litt,  89  a.  The  first  edition  of  Coke  npon  Littleton  was  published  in  1628. 
Southcote's  Case  was  decided  in  1601.  Margrave's  note  on  the  passage  cited  is :  "This 
doctrine  was  denied  by  the  Court  in  the  great  case  of  Coggs  and  Barnard  j  and  it  is  now 
understood,  that  the  acceptance  of  goods  to  be  kept  generally  is  merely  an  undertaking 
to  keep  them  as  the  party  receiving  keeps  his  own  :  2  Ld.  Baym.  911." 
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merit  of  the  bailee  is  to  keep  safely,  "  and  therefore  he  must  keep 
them  at  his  peril.  So  it  is  if  goods  be  delivered  to  one  to  be 
kept,  for  to  be  kept  and  to  be  safely  kept  is  all  one  in  law."  His 
conclusion  is  that,  if  goods  are  to  be  safely  kept,  and  afterwards 
are  stolen,  the  bailee  shall  not  be  excused,  since  by  accepting 
the  goods  he  undertook  to  keep  them  safely,  to  which  obliga- 
tion he  must  be  held.  If,  however,  the  goods  are  delivered 
to  him  to  keep  as  he  would  keep  his  own,  then,  if  they 
are  stolen  without  his  default  or  negligence,  he  shall  be  dis- 
charged.1 
Two  points  In  Southcote's  Case  two  main  principles  appear  to  have  been 

nuaea  in  ...    , 

Southcote's;     insisted  on. 

Case>  (i)  That  between  the  duty  to  keep  and  to  keep  safely  there 

is  no  difference. 

Fi?*Jvover"  This,  the  unqualified  rule  of  the  older  law,  was  overruled  by 

^t^0888  Holt,  0.  J.,  in  Coggs  v.  Bernard,'  who  diBtbguishes  between 
bailees  for  reward  and  other  bailees  whose  liability  had  up  till 
then  been  identical,  and  who  were  alike  bound  absolutely  to 
answer  for  the  bailment.  Holt,  C.J.'s  judgment,  in  Coggs  v. 
Bernard,  if  thus  an  innovation  on  this  old  law,  or  rather  an 
eversion  of  it,  which  repudiates  the  identity  of  obligation  that 
had  hitherto  existed,  and,  leaving  untouched,  and  as  a  stricter 
liability  applied  to  bailees  for  reward  exercising  a  public  calling, 
that  which  by  the  old  English  law  was  the  general  law  applicable 
to  bailments  generally,  restricts  the  liability  in  all  other  cases  of 
bailment  to  the  exercise  of  ordinary  and  usual  care.  Holt,  C.  J.'s, 
"  further  qualification,"  says  Mr.  Holmes,*  "  *  exercising  a  public 
calling/  was  part  of  a  protective  system  which  has  passed  away. 
One  adversely  inclined  might  say  that  it  was  one  of  many  signs 
that  the  law  was  administered  in  the  interest  of  the  upper  classes/' 
At  the  present  day,  Holt,  C.J.'s,  exception  is  confined  to  common 
carriers  and  innkeepers ;  and  the  discussion  as  to  whether  the 
liability,  in  any  case,  of  the  bailee  is  that  of  an  insurer  or  of 
one  owing  no  more  than  ordinary  care,  turns  on  the  inquiry 
whether  any  particular  class  of  bailees  can  be  reckoned  amongst 
common  carriers  or  innkeepers.  Thus  the  presumption  of  the  old 
law  has  been  reversed. 

Second,  con-  (2)  The  second  principle  affirmed  in  Southcote's  Case  and  in 
respect  of  which  that  case  must  be  specially  noticed,  is  that,  in 
accepting  goods  to  be  kept  as  the  bailee  would  keep  his  own 
proper  goods,  if   the    goods    are    Btolen    the    bailee    shall    not 

1  Cp.  2  Bl.  Comm.  452  ;  Armfield  v.  Mercer,  2  Times  L.  R.  764. 
9  (1703)  2  Ld.  Raym.  909,  910,  911,  914,  915.    The  King  v.  Viscount  Hertford,  2 
Show.  172.    Brooke,  Abr.  ikulm.  7. 
*  The  Common  Law,  203. 


firmed. 
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answer.1     As   to   this  Sir  William  Jones  *  says :  "  Robbery  by  sir  Wfuum 
force  is  considered  as  irresistible,  but  a  loss  by  private  stealth  Jone8,fl  Vlew- 
is  presumptive  evidence  of  ordinary  neglect"     This  is  undoubt- 
edly   the    doctrine   of   the   civil    law/   bat    the   common   law 
has  not  followed   the    rule/  and  does    not    view    theft  in  any 
exceptional  light,  neither  imputing  it  to  the  neglect  of  the  bailee, 
nor  yet  exempting  him  from  responsibility  on  that  ground  alone. 
Each  case  must  be  "  clothed  in  circumstance/'  and  on  that  the  The  view 
law  decides  whether  there  has  or  has  not  been  the  required  degree  authority.by 
of  care.*     For  example,  a  man  has  valuable  property  deposited 
with   him,  stolen    through    leaving  an    open  door    or  window. 
There  is  presumptive  evidence  of  negligence.     The  theft  is,  how- 
ever, by  a   presumably  responsible   servant  availing  himself  of 
facilities  special  to  a  servant.     This  is  not  presumptive  evidence  of 
ice  against  him,  for  the  theft  is  the  wilful  act  of  the  servant, 
his  master's  interest.6     Still  if  the  master  can  be  shewn 
to  have  engaged  a  servant  without  taking  proper  precautions  to 
secure  an  honest  one,,  the  presumption  of  negligence  is  raised;  if 
for  example,  he  has  hired  a  servant  out  of  prison  on  ticket-of- 
leave   to  have  the  charge  of  goods,  there  was  opportunity  and 
temptation  to  steal.     In  the  case  of  a  bailee  again,  who  has  lost 
goods  by  theft,  and  who  fails  to  give  any  such  explanation  of  his 
neglect  to  restore  the  property  entrusted  to  him  as  will  enable  the 
bailor  to  test  his  good  faith,  such  bailee  will  have  the  onus  cast  on 
him  of  shewing  he  has  exercised  ordinary  diligence  in  the  care  of 
the  bailment  for  which  he  does  not  account.     If,  however,  the  case 
has  come  before  a  jury,  and  they  have  found,  as  an  inference 
from  the  facts,  that  there  has  been  a  theft  of  the  bailment,  the 


grace  and  the  logs  was  by  a  burglary. 

*  Bailm.  119.    See  also  43,  and  note  16  to  Theobald's  edition. 

*  Si  res  rvndUa  per  furtum  pcrierxt,  prius  animadvertendihn  erit  quid  inter  eos  de 
custodia  rei  eonvenerat.  Si  nihil  apparent  convenisse,  tali*  custodia  desideranda  est 
a  venditore  qualem  bonus  paterfamilias  suis  rebus  adhibet;  quam  si  prcestiterit  et 
tamen  remperdidit,  securus  esse  aebet  ut  tamen  scilicet  vindicationem  rei  et  eondiiionem 
exhibtat  emptori,  D.  i8,  I,  35,  §  4 ;  see  also  D.  18,  6,  1  ;  D.  18,  6,  8.  Quod  si  neque 
traditiessent  neque  emptor  in  morafuisset9  quominus  traderentur,  venditoris  periculum 
erit,  D.  18,  6,  14.  See  farther  Moyle,  Contract  of  Sale,  Periculum  et  Gommodutn  reit 
76.  In  the  case  jof  the  theft  of  a  deposit,  the  depositarins  was  not  liable,  not  because 
he  was  not  negligent,  bnt  "  quia,  qui  negligent  amico  rem  custodiendam  tradit,  sua- 
fadlitati  id  unputare  debet,"  Inst  3,  14,  3.  Bat  this,  unless  exceptionally,  is  as  noted 
above,  not  the  English  law.    Ante,  893  n.  \  896. 

*  Finncane  v.  Small,  1  Esp.  (N.P.J  315. 

§  Story,  Bailm.  §§  27  et  seqq.t  333-338;  Jones,  Bailm.  75  et  seqq;  Vere  t>.  Smith, 
I  Ventr.  121.  8ee  Clarke  t>.  Earashaw,  Gow  (N.P.C.)  30 ;  in  a  note  to  which  the  caaen 
are  considered ;  also,  1  Bell,  Comm.  (7th  ed.)49&  The  robbery  by  burglars  of  securities 
deposited  for  safe  keeping  in  the  vaults  of  a  bank  is  no  proof  of  negligence  on  the  part  of 
the  bank :  Wyfie  v.  Northampton  Bank,  119  U.  S.  (12  Davis)  361. 

6  Schmidt  v.  Blood,  9  Wend.  (N.Y.)  268. 
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Where  a  man 
accepts  goods 
to  keep  as  Ma 
own  he  is  not 
thereby  made 
responsible  for 
losses  by 
theft 

Ground  of 
this. 


The  old  law  as 
it  referred  to 
robbery. 


Theft. 


8teinman  r. 
Angier  Line. 


finding  will  exculpate  the  bailee,  unless  they  find  further  that  he 
has  not  exercised  ordinary  care.1 

Where,  then,  a  man  accepts  goods  to  keep  as  his  own,  he  is  not 
thereby  made  responsible  for  losses  by  theft.  The  modern  law 
bases  this  principle,  not  upon  a  doctrine  applicable  to  the  general 
law  of  deposit,  but  on  a  special  undertaking.  The  distinction, 
says  Story/  may  become  of  importance  where  the  bailee  is 
notoriously  very  careless  and  indifferent  about  his  own  affairs,  in 
which  case  the  depositor  may  fairly  be  presumed  to  know  his  habits 
and  to  trust  to  such  care  as  the  bailee  takes  of  his  own  goods.  If 
the  goods  are  to  be  kept  in  a  particular  place,  the  depositor  is  not 
admitted  to  object  that  the  place  is  not  a  safe  one,  since  his 
assent  amounts  to  a  special  agreement  with  reference  to  the  place 
of  their  deposit. 

The  old  English  law,  as  we  have  noted,  held  the  bailee  liable 
in  all  cases,  because  he  was  bound. to  make  good  the  loss  to  the 
person  who  trusted  him.  In  the  case  of  robbery,  there  was  some' 
vacillation  as  to*  the  liability  of  the  bailee,  probably  either  because 
there  was  no  remedy  over  when  the  robber  was  unknown ;  *  or 
because,  by  reason  of  the  felony,  the  bailee  could  not  go  against 
either  the  robber's  body,  which  was  hanged,  or  his  estate,  which 
was  forfeited.4  Thus,  in  Y.  B.  9  Ed.  IV.,'  Danby  says :  "  If  a 
bailee  receives  goods  to  keep  as  his  proper  goods,  then  robbery 
shall  excuse  him,  otherwise  not."  In  Y.  B.  10  H.  VII.,8  robbery 
is  not  allowed  to  be  an  excuse. 

In  the  case  of  an  ordinary  theft  the  bailee  was  unquestionably 
linble  to  answer  for  goods  stolen.  "  If  the  goods  are  taken  by  a 
trespasser,  of  whom  the  bailee  has  conusance,  he  shall  be  chargeable 
to  his  bailor,  and  shall  have  his  action  over  against  his  trespasser."7 

A  very  modern  decision  establishes  the  proposition  that  where 
goods  are  confided  to  one  as  a  carrier,  theft  of  them  does  not  relieve 
the  carrier  of  his  liability,  even  if  there  be  no  specific  negligence 
on  his  part ;  for  a  carrier  is  an  insurer.  "  The  broad  principle  of 
commercial  law,"  says  Bowen,  L.J.,8  "always  was  and  is  that  the 

1  Woodruff©.  Painter,  150  Pa.  St.  91 ,  30  Am.  St.  B.  786. 

■  Bailm.  §§  65.  66,  73.  #  »  Y.  R  33  H.  VI.,  i,  pi.  3. 

4  Y.  B.  6  H.  VII.  11,  pi.  9  at  12.    See  the  law  discussed  in  Bentley  v,  Vilmout, 


£ 


12 


App.  Cas.  471 ;  see  also  The  Larceny  Act,  1861  (24  &  25  Vict  c.  96)  s.  100 ;  and  ante 
880  n.4. 


bUnt 

argument  by  counsel,    see  per  Holt,  UJ.,  Uogggs  v.  Bernard,  2  Lid.  Kaym.  909^ 

Yet  even  an  argument  from  counsel  of  such  position  (Danby  had  been  Chief  Justice)  goes 

to  shew  that  at  best  the  law  was  not  clear  in  the  contrary  sense. 


.,i)l.i6, 
Holmes,  The  Common  Law,  178. 


*  Y.B.3H.VII.4, 


referred  to  at  the  end  of  the  report  in  the  preceding  case* 


8  Steinman  v.  Angier  Line  (1891),  1  Q.  B.  619  at  621.     Bowen,  L.J.'s,  judgment 
should  be  referred  to  for  the  history  of  the  law. 
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ship,  in  the  absence  of  express  provision  to  the  contrary,  was 
liable  to  the  cargo-owner  for  losses  occasioned  by  theft  committed 
on  board.  This  idea  was  of  cardinal  moment,  both  in  the  law  of 
insurance  and  in  the  law  of  carriers;"  and  this  expression  he 
fortifies  with  abundant  authority  from  writers  on  the  general 
mercantile  law. 

Under  this  head,  too,  Story l  treats  the  question,  whether  a  How  far  a 
depositary  is  responsible   for  the  loss  of  articles  contained  in  a  r^^Sle1* 
package  the  contents  of  which  are  unknown  to  him.     This  seems fo*  ^ log8  of 

.  articles  oon- 

to  have  been  a  debated  question  amongst  the  Roman  lawyers,  tained  in  a 
In  Southcotes  Case,3  it  is  said  :  "  If  a  delivers  to  B  A  chest  locked  J^tem*  Ire** 
to  keep,  and  he  himself  carries  away  the  key,  in  that  case,  if  the  J*1™01™  to 
goods  are  stolen,  B  shall  not  be  charged,  for  A  did  not  trust  B 
with  them,  nor  did  B  undertake  to  keep  them."     This  refers  to 
Bonion's  case ;  *  yet  Holt,  C.  J.,  in  Coggs  v.  Bernard/  denies  that 
the  chest  makes  any  difference ;  though  the  older  authorities  agree 
that  there  is  no  delivery  if  the  goods  are  under  lock  and  key.1 
In  our   law  the  author  of  the  "  Commentaries  on  the  Law  of 
Bailments  "  •  says  the  question  admits  of  different  determinations 
according  to  circumstances.     The  minimum  of  the  depositary's 
responsibility  he  marks  as   going  "  at   least  to  the  extent  of 
what  he  might  fairly  presume  to  be  the  value  of  the  contents." 

(i)  If  the  bailee  knows  that  the  box  or  casket  contains  jewels,  story's 
although  the  bailor  takes  away  the  key,  he  is  bound  to  a  degree  ropoi 
of  diligence  proportioned  to  the  preciousness  of  the  contents.7 

(2)  If  he  has  no  ground  to  suppose  that  the  box  or  casket 
contains  valuables,  he  is  bound  only  to  such  reasonable  care  as  is 
required  of  depositaries  in  cases  of  articles  of  common  value.7 

(3)  If  there  be  meditated  concealment  of  the  contents  of  the 
box  or  casket  from  the  bailee  with  a  view  to  induce  him  to 
receive  the  bailment,  and  he.  would  not  have  received  it  or  have 
exposed  it  if  he  had  been  made  acquainted  with  the  facts,  then  ' 
the  transaction  will  be  deemed  either  a  fraud  on  him  or  the  loss 
will  be  set  down  to  the  bailor's  own  folly.8 

1  Baflm.  §75.    .  a  4  Co.  Rep.  83,  84  a. 

1  Y.  B.  8  E.  IL  275. 
a  4  2  Ld.  Raym.  909,  at  914.    "  I  cannot  see  the  reason  of  that  difference,  nor  why  the 

bailee  should  not  be  charged  with  goods  in  a  chest,  as  well  as  with  goods  oat  of  a  chest. 
For  the  bailee  has  as  little  power  over  them  when  they  are  out  of  a  chest  as  to  any  benefit 
he  might  have  by  them,  as  when  they  are  in  a  chest ;  and  he  has  as  great  power  to 
defend  them  in  one  case  as  in  the  other." 
8  Holmes,  The  Common  Law,  176. 

2  §  77. 

7  Jones,  Bailm.  38,  39;  Coggs  v.  Bernard,  2  Ld.  Raym.  909,  914,  915,  1  Sm.  L.  C. 

(9th  ed.)  201. 

8  BatsoD  v.  Donovan,  5  B.  &  Aid.  21 ;  Sleat  v.  Fagg,  5  B.  &  Aid.  342.    See  per. 
Cave,  J.,  The  Queen  v.  Ashwell,  16  Q.  B.  D.  190,  at  203.    As  to  the  effect  of  this  case,  1 
see  The  Queen  v.  Flowers,  16  Q.  B.  D.  643.  j 
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The  special  agreement  that  the  depositary  makes  may  either 
narrow  or  enlarge  his  general  responsibility ;  subject  to  the  ex- 
ception that  an  agreement  not  to  take  exception  to  fraud  is  void 
as  being  contrary  to  good  morals  and  decency.1 
Second  excep*       Second :  Sir  William  Jones's  second  exception  is  that  when  a 
one soUcite*    man  spontaneously  and  officiously  proposes  to  keep  the  goods  of 
the  custody     another  he  may  prevent  the  owner  from  entrusting  them  to  a 
person  of  more  approved  vigilance;  for  which  reason  he  takes 
upon  himself  the  risk  of  the  deposit,  and  becomes  responsible  at 
least  for  ordinary  neglect,  though  not  for  mere  casualties.3  For  this 
says  Story,*  the  writer  does  not  cite  any  other  authority  than  the 
Soman  law.     "  The  rule  is  certainly  drictissimi  juris ;  and  the 
incorporation  into  our  law  ought  not  readily  to  be  admitted.     A 
voluntary  offer  of  kindness  to  a  friend,  even  when  importunately 
urged,  ought  hardly  to  carry  with  it  such  penal  consequences ;  since 
it  is    generally  the    result  of  strong  affection,  and  a  desire  to 
oblige,  and  often  of  a  sense  of  duty,  especially  in  cases  of  imminent 
peril  or  sudden  emergency." 4 
Third  excep-        Third :  The  third  exception  is,  when  the  bailee  either  directly 
^e:  i8   eze    demands  and  receives  a  reward  for  his  care  or  takes  the  charge  of 
reward.  goods  in  consequence  of  some  lucrative  contract.5     Either  of  these 

circumstances  changes  the  nature  of  the  bailment  from  being  a 
gratuitous  deposit,  and  brings  it  under  different  considerations, 
where  the  depositary  is  held  to  ordinary  care  and  is  answerable  for 
ordinary  neglect. 
Fourth  excep-       Fourth  :  The  fourth  exception  is  where  the  bailee  alone  receives 
fhTben^flt  S    ad™1*1**   &°m  the    deposit.     As  to   this  Sir   William   Jones 
the  bailee's      says :  "  This  bailment,  indeed,  is  rather  a  loan  than  a  deposit," 
and    "  such    a    depositary  must    answer   even  for  slight  negli- 
gence." • 
Where  one  Th©   legal   effect  of    being  in  possession  of  another  person's 

finds  property,  property  by  finding  it  must  not  be  passed  over  unnoticed.     As  to 

1  Jones,  Bailra.  48,  citing  Doctor  and  Student,  dial.  2,  c,  38.  Non  valere,  si  eon- 
veneriLne  oht8  mrcBstetur :  Dig.  50,  17,  23. 

*  This  is  undoubtedly  the  rule  of  the  civil  law :  Dig.  16,  3, 1,  §  35 ;  1  Domat,  6k.  1. 
tit.  7,  §  3>  »rt-  8;  Pothier,  Traite  da  Gontrat  de  Dei>6t,  n.  30,  31,  32.  (Sir  William 
Jones's  four  exceptions  now  being  noted  are  derived  from  this  passage  of  Pothier. )  The 
Code  Civil,  arts.  1927,  1928,  provides  that  the  depositary  must  employ  on  the  thing 
deposited  the  same  care  which  he  employs  in  the  preservation  of  nis  own  property. 
This  role  is  to  be  more  rigorously  applied :  1.  if  the  depositary  has  volunteered  to  receive 
the  deposit.  2.  If  he  has  contracted  for  payment  for  the  custody  of  it  3.  If  the  deposit 
was  made  solely  for  the  depositary's  benefit.  4.  If  there  is  an  agreement  that  the 
depositary  is  to  be  at  the  risk  of  mishaps.  *  Bailm.  §  81. 

s  4  Story,  Bailm.  §  82.  Under  this  needing,  Sir  William  Jones  discusses  the  case  of 
things  deposited  through  necessity  on  any  sudden  emergency,  as  a  fire  or  a  shipwreck. 
"I  can  hardly  nursuade  myself,"  he  says  (Bailm.  49),  "  that  more  than  perfect  faith  is 
demanded  in  this  case."  Ante,  892.  For  the  liability  of  a  negotiorum  gestor  see  po*t> 
928  n. 

5  Bailm.  49.  6  Bailm.  5a 
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this,  in  Bacon's  Abridgement  it  is  laid  down  :  V  If  a  man  find  goods  Doctrine  in 
and  abase  them,  or  if  he  find  sheep  and  kill  them,  this  is  a  con-  AMdgement. 
version  ;  bnt  if  a  man  find  butter,  and  by  his  negligent  keeping 
it  putrefy  ;  or  if  a  man  find  garments,  and  by  negligent  keeping 
they  be  moth-eaten,  no  action  lies ;  so  it  is  if  a  man  find  goods 
and  lose  them  again ;  and  the  reason  of  the  difference  is  this : 
where  a  man  delivers  goods  to  another,  the  bailee  by  acceptance 
of  the  goods  undertakes  for  the  safe  custody  of  them,  and  it  is  to 
be  presumed  that  the  owner  would  not  have  parted  with  them 
but  under  confidence  of  that  security  ;  but  where  a  man  only 
finds  the  goods  of  another  the  owner  did  not  part  with  them 
under  the  caution  of  any  trust  or  engagement,  nor  did  the  finder 
receive  them  into  his  possession  under  any  obligation  ;  and  there* 
fore  the  law  only  prohibits  a  man  in  this  case  from  making  an 
unjust  profit  of  what  is  another's ;  but  the  finder  is  not  obliged  to 
preserve  those  goods  safer  than  the  owner  himself  did  ;  for  there 
is  no  reason  for  the  law  to  lay  such  a  duty  on  the  finder  in  behalf 
of  the  careless  owner,  and  it  seems  too  rigorous  to  extend  the 
charity  of  the  finder  beyond  the  diligence  of  the  proprietor; 
it  is,  therefore,  a  good  mean  to  punish  an  injurious  act,  viz.,  the 
conversion  of  the  goods  to  his  own  use,  but  not  to  punish  a  negli- 
gence in  him,  when  the  owner  is  guilty  of  a  much  greater  one." ! 

This  doctrine  Story '  criticizes  as  "  very  unsatisfactory,"  and  Criticised  by 
cites  the  opinion  of  Coke,  C.J.,  in  Isaack  v.  Clark :  •  "If  a  man  JV*'    , 
finds  goods,  an  action  on  the  case  lieth  for  his  ill  and  negligent  in  izaack  v. 
keeping  of  them,  but  no  trover  and  conversion,  because  this  is  0Urk* 
but  a  nonfeasance ;  "  whose  doctrine  he  approves.     It  is,  moreover, 
in  consonance  with  what  is  said  in  Doctor  and  Student : 4  "  If  a  Doctor  and 

Student 
1  Bac.  Abr.  Bailm.  (D)  517    In  Mosgrave  v.  Agden,  Owen  141,  the  Court  of 


would  lie." 

*  Bailm.  §  86.  »  2  Bulst.  306,  at  312. 

4  Dial.  2,  c  38.  In  HoHins  9.  Fowler,  L.R.  7  H.  L.  757,  at  760,  Blackburn,  J.,  citing 
Isaack  v.  Clark,  says  that  a  refusal  to  deliver  goods  to  a  person  who,  having  a  bond  fide 
doubt  as  to  the  title,  detains  them  for  a  reasonable  time  for  clearing  np  that  doubt,  is 
not  a  conversion.  A  demand  and  refusal  is  always  evidence  of  a  conversion.  Fouldes 
v.  Wflloughby,  8  M.  &  W.  540;  Cp.  Scattergood  tr.  Sylvester,  15  Q.  B.  J06  ;  Walker 
v.  Matthews,  8  Q.  B.  D.  109;  Com.  Dig.  Action  upon  the  Case  upon  Trover;  Bac 
Abr.  Trover ;  Bigelow,  L  C,  on  Torts,  388-453.  See  Merry  v.  Green,  7  M.  &  W. 
623,  for  circumstances  where  a  finding  may  amount  to  larceny.     This  was  the  case 


21  L.  J.  Q.  B.  75  ;  Deaderick  v.  Oulde,  6  Am.  St.  R.  812.     The  same  reasonable  care 
is  required  in  the  casejrf  goods  coming  tojone's  possession  by  finding^  as  in  the  case  of  a 
gratuitous 
Medina, 


a  pocket-book  which  has  been  accidentally  left  by  another  upo: 

to  take  and  hold  possession  of  it,  as  against  the  shopkeeper."    See  also  "Webb  v.  Fox, 

7  T.  B.  391 ;  Giles  v.  Grover,  9  Bing.  128,  6  Bligh  N.  S.  277,  1  CI.  &  F.  72.    The 
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man  finds  goods  of  another,  if  they  be  after  hurt  or  lost  by  wilful 
negligence,  he  shall  be  charged  to  the  owner.  Bat  if  they  be 
lost  by  other  casualty,  as  if  they  be  laid  in  a  house  that  by  chance 
is  burned,  or  if  he  deliver  them  to  another  to  keep  that  runneth 
away  with  them,  I  think  he  be  discharged." 

The  conclusion  Story  arrives  at  is:1  "There  seems  no  just 
foundation  in  our  law  for  any  distinction  as  to  responsibility, 
although  there  may  be  as  to  remedy,  between  cases  of  conversion 
and  misfeasance  by  the  finder  of  goods  and  cases  of  negligence,  if 
the  loss  has  arisen  from  that  degree  of  negligence  for  which 
gratuitous  bailees  would  ordinarily  be  liable." ' 

The  Bame  very  learned  writer  is  of  opinion  that  the  finder  may 
charge  the  owner  for  necessary  expense  and  labour  in  the  care  of 
what  is  found,  which  he  terms  salvage.'  This,  however,  has  never 
been  expressly  decided.  The  nearest  case  in  our  reports  is  that 
of  Nicholson  v.  Chapman,4  where  some  timber  belonging  to  the 
plaintiff  was  placed  in  a  dock  on  the  bank  of  a  navigable  river, 
and,  being  accidentally  loosened,  was  carried  some  considerable 
distance  by  the  tide,  and  left  on  a  tow-path  at  low  water.  Here 
it  was  found  by  the  defendant,  who  voluntarily  took  it  to  a  safe 
place  out  of  reach  of  the  tide.  When  the  plaintiff  afterwards 
demanded  the  timber  the  defendant  refused  to  give  it  up  without 
payment  for  what  had  been  done.  In  an  action  of  trover  it  was 
held  that  the  defendant  had  no  lien.  Eyre,  C.J.,  considered  that 
the  defendant  might  recover  for  his  trouble  and  expense  in  some 
other  form  of  action.  There  is  a  note  to  the  report:  "  It  seems 
probable  that  in  such  a  case,  if  any  action  could  be  maintained, 
it  would  be  an  action  of  assumpsit  for  work  and  labour,  in  which 
the  Court  would  imply  a  special  instance  and  request  as  well  as  a 
promise.  On  a  quantum  meruit  the  reasonable  extent  of  the  re- 
compense would  come  properly  before  the  jury." 5     If  the  loser  of 

common  law  has  been  trenched  upon  in  London  by  2  &  3  Vict.  c.  71,  8.  29.  King  v. 
Milsom,  2  Camp.  5,  states  the  rule  as  to  negotiable  instruments,  and  that  the  onus  is  on 
defendant  alleging  that  the  note  sued  on  is  his  property ;  and  see  Lawson  0.  Weston, 
4  Esp.  (N.P.)  56, 2  Kent,  Comm.  356-357  n.  fa),  as  to  finder  of  a  chose  in  action,  e.g.,  a 
cheque.  Siprcedo  velfur  deposuervnt,  et  hot  Mareellus  libro  sexto  digest orwn  putat  recte 
depositi  acturos:  Dig.  16,  3,  I,  §  39.  The  law  has  been  much  discussed  in  America. 
The  authorities  are  collected  in  So  fern  t>.  Toran.  8  Am.  St.  R.  293.  and  the  note  at  300. 

1  Bailm.  §  87. 

3  Chancellor  Kent  (2  Comm.  569)  is  of  the  same  opinion.  See  M'Leod  1?.  Jones, 
105  Mass.  403. 

3  Bailm.  §  121  a.  , 

4  2  H.  Bl.  254 ;  Sutton  v.  Buck,  2  Taunt,  302.  In  Kingston  v.  Wendt,  1  Q.  B.  D. 
367,  there  was  a  putting  of  the  plaintiff  in  possession  by  the  captain.  Eyre,  C.J.'s, 
distinction  between  the  saving  of  the  goods  by  the  plaintiff,  in  Nicholson  v.  Chapman, 
and  salvage,  is  adopted  by  Lord  Blackburn  in  Aitchison  v.  Lohre,  4  App.  Cas.  755-760 ; 
see  also  2  Kent,  Comm.  036. 

5  See  Baker  v.  Hoag,  3  Barb.  (N.Y.)  203,  7  Barb.  (N.Y.)  113.  In  the  American  case  of 
Bartholomew  v.  Jackson,  20  Johns.  (Sup.  Ct.  N.Y.)  28,  the  point  was  raised.  The  action 
was  on  an  assumpsit.    J.  owned  a  wneat  stubble  field  in  which  B.  had  a  stack  of  wheat, 
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a  chattel  offer  a  reward  for  its  restoration  a  lien  is  thereby  created 
to  the  extent  of  the  reward.1 

This  seems  a  convenient  place  to  notice  a  case  of  Howard  v.  Howard «?. 

TT 

Harris,3  tried  before  Watkin  Williams,  J.,  and  which,  as  reported,  arnfl" 
it  is  difficult  to  assign  to  any  just  principle.  The  defendant,  the 
manager  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  received  a  letter  from  the 
plaintiff,  stating  that  he  had  written  a  play,  which  he  asked  the 
defendant  to  assist  him  to  produce.  The  defendant  replied  that 
if  the  plaintiff  would  send  him  the  scene,  plot,  aud  sketch  of 
the  play  he  would  look  through  it.  According,  the  plaintiff 
sent  the  scene,  plot,  and  sketch,  and  also  the  play  itself.  The 
plaintiff  made  numerous  applications  with  reference  to  the  play 
from  time  to  time,  and  at  last  demanded  its  return ;  but  it  was 
not  returned,  as  it  could  not  be  found.  An  action  for  the  return 
of  the  play  was  then  brought.  The  report  goes  on  as  follows : 
"  Williams,  J.,  held  that  there  was  no  case  to  go  to  the  jury, 
for  the  plaintiff  had  chosen  voluntarily  to  send  to  the  defendant 
what  the  defendant  had  never  asked  for,  and  no  duty  of  any 
sort  or  kind  was  cast  upon  the  defendant  with  regard  to  what 
was  so  sent,"8 

If  this  judgment  be  correct,  the  whole  law  of  deposit  must  criticized  as 
be  wrong.     As  soon  as  the  defendant  received  the  deposit  he  rePorted- 
became  amenable  to  the  rules  of  law  regulating  deposit :  he  was 
bound  to  slight  diligence ;  he  became  liable  for  gross  negligence, 

which  he  promised  to  remove  in  time  to  prepare  the  ground  for  the  fall  crop.  When  the 
-time  for  removal  came,  J.  sent  a  message  to  B.  requesting  the  immediate  removal  of  the 
stack.  The  sons  of  B.  said  it  should  be  removed  by  ten  o'clock  the  next  morning.  At 
that  hour  J.  set  fire  to  the  stubble.  The  fire  threatening  to  burn  the  stack,  which  B,  and  his 
sons  neglected  to  remove,  J.  set  to  work  and  removed  it  himself  so  as  to  secure  it  for  B. 
The  Court  held  J.  not  entitled  to  recover  for  the  work  and  labour  in  its  removal.  "  If/* 
said  the  Court,  "a  man  humanely  bestows  his  labour,  and  even  risks  his  life,  in  voluntarily 
aiding  to  preserve  his  neighbour's  house  from  destruction  bv  fire,  the  law  considers  the 
service  rendered  as  gratuitous,  and  it  therefore  forms  no  ground  of  action."  In  the  argument 
in  Falcke  v,  Scottish  Imperial  Insurance  Company,  34  Ch.  Div.  234,  at  239,  it  was  said : 
11  If  a  party  adopts  and  enjoys  the  benefit  of  what  has  been  done  by  another  person,  his 
request  will  be  presumed '' ;  upon  which  Bowen,  L.  J.,  is  reported  to  have  made  the  com* 
ment,  "The  law  is  so  laid  down  in  Smith's  Leading  Cases  in  the  notes  to  Lampleigh  v. 
Brathwait  (8th  ed.  vol.  x.  158),  but  it  seems  to  be  stated  too  widely.  If  that  were  the 
law,  salvage  would  prevail  at  common  law  as  well  as  in  maritime  law,  which  it  certainly 
does  not"  This  is  also  the  opinion  of  Chancellor  Kent,  2  Comm.  356,  n.  (e) :  UI  beg 
leave  to  say  that  it  appears  to  me  that  such  findings  have  no  analogy  in  principle  to  the 
oises  of  hazardous  ana  meritorious  sea  or  coast  salvage  under  the  Admiralty  law,  and  that 
the  rule  of  the  common  law  as  illustrated  by  Chief-Justice  Eyre  in  Nicholson  v.  Chapman, 
as  to  these  mere  land-findings  is  the  better  policy."  See,  also,  per  Bowen,  L.J.,  at  249, 
-cited  by  Stirling,  J.,  in  Blyth  v.  Fladgate  (1891),  I  Ch.  337,  at  358. 

1  Wentworth  v.  Day,  44  Mass.  352. 

3  Cababe*  &  Ellis,  253. 

3  See  per  Hofaroyd,  J.,  in  Batson  v.  Donovan,  4  B.  &  Aid.  2 1,  at  34,  "  In  my  opinion, 
the  carrier  cannot  be  considered  as  having  consented  to  receive  and  oarry  these  artioles, 
by  reason  of  the  notice  which  he  had  given  and  his  ignorance  of  their  quality.  I  think, 
therefore,  he  is  not  answerable  as  a  carrier,  nor  even  as  a  bailee,  on  account  of  the  legal 
fraud  of  which  the  plaintiffs  were  guilty.  •  •  .  .  The  second  question  is,  whether  there 
was  gross  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  defendants.  I  think  that  question  was  properly 
left  to  the  jury."    See  per  Cave,  J.,  The  Queen  v.  Ashwell,  16  Q.B.  D.  190,  at  203. 
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He  might  have  avoided  liability  by  a  refusal  to  accept,  by 
absolutely  ignoring  the  thing  sent,  or  by  immediately  returning 
it.  In  the  event  of  his  acquiescing  in  the  receipt,  he  could 
not  be  regarded  as  in  any  better  position  than  a  finder  of  the 
play,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  would  have  his  choice  to  pass 
it  by  or  to  take  it  up ;  in  the  latter  event  he  would  be  required 
to  answer  for  gross  negligence.  From  the  report  it  appears  that 
the  evidence  went  no  further  than  to  prove  a  loss  by  the  deposi- 
Actmi  ruling  tary.  The  ruling  of  Watkin  Williams,  J.,  then,  probably  was 
prdbabi^ot  ^^  ^06S  without  something  to  shew  the  circumstances,  is  not 
as  reported,  evidence  to  leave  to  the  jury  in  a  case  where  nothing  less  than 
gross  negligence  would  affix  liability.1  Moreover,  the  action  was 
in  trover  for  the  recovery  of  the  manuscript.  In  this  form  of 
action  proof  of  demand  and  refusal  constitutes  an  apparent  con- 
version, and  throws  upon  the  defendant  the  burden  of  shewing 
that  the  property  was  lost  or  stolen.'  It  was  probably  admitted 
that  the  property  was  lost.  The  onus  in  these  circumstances 
on  the  plaintiff  was  to  shew  the  circumstances  which  point  the 
negligence;  since,  in  the  words  of  the  editor  of  the  eighth 
edition  of  Story,*  "  mere  proof  of  loss  or  injury  to  goods  while 
in  the  hands  of  a  bailee  does  not,  per  se,  prove  negligence  in  him. 
It  may  do  so,  or  may  not,  according  to  the  attending  circum- 
stances ;  but  it  is  the  circumstances  which  shew  the  negligence, 
not  the  mere  loss  or  absence  of  the  property.  Evidence,  therefore, 
that  the  goods  are  missing,  that  they  are  not  on  hand  when  called 
for,  does  not,  in  and  of  itself,  establish  negligence  in  the  bailee. 
The  bailor  must  shew  that  fact  affirmatively 4  that  the  bailee  has 
done  something  or  omitted  to  do  something  which  he  ought  not 
to  have  done  or  omitted."  * 

1  See  Tobin  v.  Murison,  5  Moo.  P.  C.  0.  no;  Tompkins  v.  Salttnarsh,  14  8er.  & 
Rawle  (Pa.),  275.  As  to  an  involuntary  bailee,  Hengh  v.  London  and  North-Western 
Railway  Company,  L.  R.  5  Ex.  51.  Where  defendant  indorsed  an  order  enabling  one 
acting  as  broker  for  a  third  person  and  consigning  to  defendant  goods  by  mistake,  to 
possess  himself  of  the  goods  and  to  deal  with  them  in  fraud  of  his  principal,  defendant 
was  held  liable  for  a  conversion  in  haying  indorsed  the  order  without  occasion  or  authority 
to  do  so :  Hiort  0.  Bott,  L.  ft.  o  Bx.  86. 

8  Cranoh  v.  White,  1  Bing.  N.  G.  414.  Story,  Bailm.  §  107.  In  assumpsit  or  case 
founded  on  negligence  the  plaintiff  must  in  the  first  instance  make  out  his  case  as  he 
charges  it. 

*  Bailm.  §  410  a,  citing  as  his  authorities  Gilbert  v.  Dale,  5  A.  &  E.  543,  and 
Midland  Bailway  Company  v.  Bromley,  17  C.  B.  372. 

4  In  Smith  v.  First  National  Bank  of  Westfield,  99  Mass.  605,  it  was  held  that,  to 
charge  defendants  for  negligence  in  a  case  of  gratuitous  bailments,  something  must  be 
shewn  affirmatively  beyond  that  the  package  could  not  be  found  ;  and  this  was  followed 
in  Pitlock  v.  Wells,  109  Mass.  452,  at  456.  The  Queen's  Bench  Division  decided  the 
same  point  the  same  way  in  Powell  v.  Graves,  2  Times  L.  R.  663,  where  plaintiff 
deposited  a  picture,  which  was  kept  by  defendants  gratuitously  ;  after  three  years,  on  his 
asking  for  it,  it  could  not  be  found.  Lord  Coleridge  said :  "  There  must  be  affirmative 
evidence  of  negligence  to  make  them  [t.e.,  the  defendants],  as  gratuitous  bailees,  liable  for 
the  lose." 

8  Cotton  v.  Wood,  8  C.  B.  N.  S.  568;  Welfare  v.  London,  Brighton,  and  South 
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Where  there  is  a  positive  act  of  gross  carelessness  in  regard  to  Where  there 
a  gratuitous  bailment  the  bailee  will  be  held  liable.     Thus,  where  a  JLaiessnes* 
gratuitous  bailee — an  innkeeper  who  took  charge  of  luggage  the  ^^^ 
property  of  one  who  had  been  staying  at  his  house  and  who  had  bailment 
paid  his  bill,  given  up  his  rooms  and  left — parted  with  the  lug- 
gage he  held  as  gratuitous  bailee  to  an  apparent  stranger  without 
an  effort  to  verify  his  claim  to  it  and  without  inquiry  as  to  the 
ownership,  he  was  held  liable  to  the  owner  for  the  full  value  of 
the  property  he  so  recklessly  parted  with.1     On  the  other  hand, 
in    an   English    case,8  where    one    lent    a    picture    to  another,  Lethbndge  ». 
who,  wanting  to  shew  it  to  a  third,  sent  it  to  the  house  of  the       lps' 
third  person  without  apprising  him  of  his  intention,  where  it  was 
injured,  such  third  person  was  held  not  liable,  since  he  could  not 
be  made  a  bailee  without  his  own  consent.     This  case  was  cited 
in  Neuwirk  v.  The  Over  Darwen  Industrial  Co-operative  Society,8  Neuwirk  *. 
where    plaintiff    left    a   valuable   double-bass  violin  in  a  room  Darwen* 
attached  to  a  hall  where  he  had  been  rehearsing  for  a  musical  ?du8t^iv 
performance,  and  in  which  it  appeared  to  be  not  unusual  for  the  Society. 
musicians    performing    at   the  hall    to  leave  their  instruments. 
When  he  went  for  it  in  the  evening  he  found  it  broken.     In  an 
action  for  the  negligent  custody,  it  was  held  that  the  leaving  the 
violin  in  the  room  did  not  constitute  a  bailment,  and  was  "  no 
evidence  that  it  was  entrusted  to  the  care  of  any  one,  or  that  the 
owner  was  not  quite  content  to  leave  it  there  at  his  own  risk." 

In  the  case  of  money  deposited  with  a  banker,  the  bank  is  not  case  of  monev 
bound  to  restore  the  same  money,  but  only  an  equivalent  sum  f^jSw?  ** 
whenever  it  is  demanded.4     This  transaction  does  not,  therefore, 
come  up  for  examination  in  the  present  connection,  and  the  con- 
sideration of  it  will  be  dealt  with  subsequently. 

Persons  are  sometimes  in  the  habit  of  making  a  special  deposit  case  of  plate 
at  a  bank  of  plate  or  jewels  or  title-deeds,  or  even  of  coin  or  ^pSSted  with 
monetary  securities,  where   the    very  thing   deposited  is  to  be  *  banker. 
restored,  and  not  an  equivalent/ 

Coast  Railway  Company,  L.  R.  4  Q.  B.  693.     See  contra,  Mackenzie  v.  Cox,  9  C.  &  P. 
632. 

1  Wear  v.  Gleason,  20  Am.  St.  B.  186.  The  distinction  between  neglecting  to  act, 
and  acting  negligently  in  the  case  of  a  gratuitous  bailment,  is  brought  out  by  Wright,  J., 
in  Tomer  v.  Merrilees,  8  Times  L.  R.  695. 

3  Lethbridge  v.  Phillips,  2  Stark.  (N.P.)  544.  In  Shelbury  v.  Scotaford,  Yelv.  23, 
it  was  held  that  if  a  horse  be  taken  vi  tt  armti  et  contra  voluntatem  from  a  bailee  of 
one  not  the  owner  by  the  owner,  the  depositary  is  not  responsible  to  his  bailor.  Pott, 
918. 

'  10  limes  L.  B.  282. 

4  Foley  v.  Hill,  2  H.  L.  C.  28,  at  36.    Post,  Bankers. 

5  In  the  Roman  law,  if  money,  unsecured  by  being  locked  np  or  otherwise  placed  in 
safety,  were  deposited,  it  was  regarded  as  a  depositum  irregulare — nam  si  quis  pecuniam 
numeratam  ita  deposuisset,  ut  neque  dausam  neque  obsiqnatam  traderet,  sed  adnumer- 
arti,  nihil  aliud  eum  debere,  apua  quern  deposita  esset,  nisi  tantundem  pecunice  solvent. 
D.  19,  2,  31. 
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Gibiin?,  The  law  on  this  subject  is  declared  in  Giblin  v.  M'Mullen,1 

•Mullen.       ^  ^e  ppjyy  Oonncii.     A  customer  placed  in  the  care  of  a  bank 

certain  railway  debentures,  which  were  kept  in  a  box  (of  which  the 
customer  kept  the  key)  in  the  strong  room  of  the  bank  with  the  boxes 
of  other  customers.  Access  to  this  room  was  obtainable  only  by 
passing  through  a  compartment  where  a  cashier  sat  by  day  and  a 
messenger  slept  at  night,  and  other  precautions  were  adopted. 
The  owner  of  the  box'  had  free  access  to  the  room  where  his  box 
was  deposited  during  banking  hours,  in  the  presence  of  one  of 
the  bank  clerks,  when  he  had  occasion  to  take  coupons  from 
his  debentures  for  collection.  While  in  such  custody  the  cashier 
of  the  bank  abstracted  the  debentures  from  the  box  and  made 
away  with  them.  The  plaintiff  had  a  verdict  at  the  trial ;  but  a 
rule  to  enter  a  nonsuit  was  made  absolute  by  the  full  Court,  and 
Rule  of  was  upheld  on  appeal,  on  the  ground  *  that  "  It  is  clear,  according 

dil  gence.  ^  ^e  authorities,  that  the  bank  in  this  case  were  not  bound  to 
more  than  ordinary  care  of  the  deposit  entrusted  to  them,  and 
that  the  negligence  for  which  alone  they  could  be  made  liable 
would  have  been  the  want  of  that  ordinary  diligence  which  men 
of  common  prudence  generally  exercise  about  their  own  affairs." 
Foster  r.  Essex  The  American  case  of  Foster  i\  Essex  Bank 8  was  referred  to  with 
approbation.  There  the  plaintiff  deposited  with  the  bank  for  safe 
custody  a  cask  containing  a  quantity  of  gold  doubloons,  which 
were  placed  in  a  vault  of  the  bank,  where  the  agent  of  the 
plaintiff  was  in  the  habit  of  coming  to  see  that  they  were  safe. 
The  cashier  and  chief  clerk  of  the  bank  fraudulently  abstracted 
some  of  the  contents  of  the  cask  and  absconded.  The  plaintiff 
having  brought  his  action,  was  held  disentitled  to  recover,  on  the 
ground  that  "  such  deposits  are,  indeed,  simply  gratuitous  on  the 
part  of  the  bank,  and  the  practice  of  receiving  them  must  have 
originated  in  a  willingness  to  accommodate  members  of  the  cor- 
poration with  a  place  for  their  treasures  more  secure  from  fire  and 
thieves  than  their  dwelling-houses  or  stores."  "  The  rule  to  be 
applied  to  this  species  of  bailment  is,  as  has  been  stated,  that  the 
depositary  is  answerable  in  case  of  loss  for  gross  negligence  onlyr 
or  fraud,  which  will  make  a  bailee  of  any  character  answerable. 
Gross  negligence  certainly  cannot  be  inferred  from  anything  found 
by  the  verdict ;  for  the  same  care  was  taken  of  this  as  of  other 
deposits,  and  of  the  property  belonging  to  the  bank  itself" 4 

1  L.  JR.  2  P.  C.  317.  2  £.  c.  at  337. 

8  17  Mass.  479.  A  similar  case  is  Scott  v.  National  Bank  of  Chester  Valley,  72 
Pa.  St.  472.  "  We  think  it  well  settled  that  a  bailee  for  safe  keeping,  without  reward, 
is  not  responsible  for  the  article  deposited,  without  proof  that  the  loss  was  occasioned 
by  bad  faith,  or  gross  negligence  "  :  per  Shaw,  C.J .,  Whitney  v.  Lee,  49  Mass.  91,  at 
93.     See  also  Brown  v.  National  Bank  of  Australasia,  16  Vict.  L.  R.  475. 

4  17  Mass.  at  507. 
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On  a  cursory  examination,  there  seems  a  discrepancy  in  the  Cases 
decision  arrived  at  in  these  two  very  similar  cases.  In  Giblin's  oomPared- 
case  the  degree  of  care  is  specified  as  "  not  more  than  ordinary/' 
and  the  negligence,  for  which  alone  the  defendants  could  be  made 
liable,  as  "  the  want  of  that  ordinary  intelligence  which  men  of 
common  prudence  generally  exercise  about  their  own  affairs." 
This  is  almost  the  very  wording  of  Sir  William  Jones's  definition 
of  ordinary  negligence.1  In  Foster's  case  the  defendants  are 
stated  to  be  answerable  "  for  gross  negligence  only  or  fraud." 

The  test  applied,  however,  seems  to  be  whether  "  the  same  standard  of 
care  was  taken  of  this  as  of  other  deposits  and  of  the  property  ca^e'  varyinfif- 
belonging  to  the  bank  itself."  *  In  Giblin's  case  the  degree  of 
care,  in  Foster's  case  the  want  of  care,  is  the  more  prominent 
notion,  and  want  of  ordinary  care  is  gross  negligence.1  In  con- 
sidering the  character  of  the  deposit  again,  a  far  greater  amount 
of  care  is  required  to  be  exercised  in  the  guarding  of  precious 
articles  than  if  the  deposit  were  of  iron  or  tin.4  A  man  careful, 
attentive,  and  intelligent  in  the  management  of  his  own  affairs 
would  exercise  very  considerable  caution  in  the  care  of  bank-notes 
or  bullion.  Gross  negligence  *  in  matters  of  this  kind  is  any  inter- 
mission of  that  ordinary  prudence  which  men  generally  exercise 
upon  their  own  affairs,  abd  the  prudence  they  generally  exercise 
is  absolutely  a  very  considerable  amount,  though  relatively  to  the 
particular  matter,  it  is  only  ordinary  care  ;  and  thus  the  apparent 
discrepancy  again  resolves  itself  into  an  identical  expression. 

The  United  States  case  of  National  Bank  v.  Graham "  appears  Nation*  Bank 
to  favour  a  stricter  rule.  A  customer  of  a  bank  deposited  bonds  v'  Ql*ham- 
there  for  safe  keeping,  in  accordance  with  a  common  practice 
between  bankers  and  their  customers,  for  which  accommodation 
noncompensation  was  expected  or  received  by  the  bank.  The 
bonds  were  stolen.  On  action  brought  the  jury  were  told  that 
to  justify  a  recovery  against  the  bank  they  must  be  satisfied 
that  the  plaintiff's  bonds  were  received  for  safe  keeping  "with  the 
knowledge  and  acquiescence  of  the  officers  and  directors  of 
the  bank  (this  was  with  reference  to  a  point  that  the  deposit 

1  Bailm.  118. 

1  The  rale  of  negligence  crasse,  adopted  by  Potbier,  Traits  du  Contrat  de  D4pot, 
n.  27,  from  the  civil  law,  is  Nee  enim  salvd  fide  minorem  iis,  quam  suis  rebus,  aili- 
gentium  prccstabit.    D.  16,  3,  32. 

*  Cp.  Jones,  Bailm.  118  ;  Story,  Bailm.  §  17.    Ante,  49. 

4  Mytton  p.  Cock,  2  Str.  1099,  ante,  894. 

5  Lata  culpa  finis  est  nan  intelligere  id  guod  omnes  inteUigunt,  cited  by  Wharton, 
Negligence  (2nd  ed.),  §  468,  as  the  definition  of  gross  negligence  in  the  civil  law. 
'*  dross  neglect,"  savB  Chancellor  Kent  (2  Comm.  560),  quoting  Parker,  C.J.,  in 
Foster's  case,  17  Mass.  479,  at  499,  "is  the  want  of  that  care  which  every  man  of 
common-sense  under  the  circumstances  takes  of  his  own  affairs." 

•  100  U.  S.  (10  Otto)  699.  The  judgment  is  also  set  out  in  the  note  (at  592)  to 
Pattison  v.  Syracuse  National  Bank,  36  Am.  R.  582,  a  case  itself  deserving  perusal. 
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was  ultra  vires  of  the  bank),  and  if  they  were  lost  by  the 
gross  negligence  of  the  bank  or  its  officers  the  bank  was  liable. 
The  jury  found  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  officers,  and  also 
gross  negligence.  On  the  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
^d*1"*/' 8l  Swayne>  J«>  BMd : x  "It  is  now  well  settled  that  if  a  bank  be 
accustomed  to  take  such  deposits  as  the  one  here  in  question,  and 
this  is  known  and  acquiesced  in  by  the  directors,  and  the  property 
deposited  is  lost  by  the  gross  carelessness  of  the  bailee,  a 
liability  ensues  in  like  manner  as  if  the  deposit  had  been 
authorized  by  the  terms  of  the  charter."  The  case  would  at  first 
sight  seem  to  warrant  a  deduction  that,  where  goods  are  lost  by 
theft  when  gratuitously  bailed,  the  bailee  becomes  chargeable  for 
gross  negligence.  This  is  not  so ;  for  the  Court  was  concluded 
by  the  finding  that  in  the  case  in  question  there  was  gross 
negligence ;  the  point  whether  the  jury  was  sufficiently  instructed 
as  to  what  constituted  gross  negligence  in  a  gratuitous  bailee  was 
not  raised,  and  the  adequacy  of  the  instruction  appears  to  have 
been  accepted.  Taken  in  connection  with  what  has  gone  before,1 
it  may  be  affirmed  that  the  general  proposition  that  theft  raises 
an  implication  of  negligence  against  a  gratuitous  bailee  is  mis- 
leading ;  the  utmost  that  can  be  said  is  that  there  may  be  cases 
where  it  does  ;  and  in  the  case  now  undtfr  consideration  there  was 
no  means  of  disputing  the  proposition  as  limited  to  its  special 
circumstances. 

In  the  later  case  of  Manhattan  Bank  v.  Walker 8  the  existence 
of  gross  negligence  was  denied  because  it  was  contended  the 
relation  of  the  parties  failed  to  raise  a  legal  duty.  The  facts 
shewed  that  a  bank  gave  a  receipt  stating  that  A  as  agent  for  B 
had  placed  certain  bonds  on  deposit  with  them  and  sent  the  same 
on  the  request  of  A  direct  to  B  making  an  entry  in  their  books  at 
the  time  to  the  same  effect.  Subsequently  the  bank  permitted  A 
to  deal  with  the  securities  and  he  misapplied  them.  B  thereupon 
sued  the  bank,  who  disputed  the  existence  of  any  relationship  of 
bailor  and  bailee  between  themselves  and  B.  The  execution  of 
the  receipt  and  the  transmission  to  the  plaintiff  was  nevertheless 
held  to  create  the  relation  of  bailor  and  bailee  between  the 
plaintiff  and  the  bank,  and,  that  being  established,  it  was  clearly 
gross  negligence  for  the  bank  to  deliver  or  dispose  of  or  appro- 
priate the  securities  without  the  authority  of  their  bailor. 

Preston  v.  Prather,4  again,  is  a  case  where  bankers  were  held 
liable  for  the  loss  of  bonds  deposited  with  them  as  gratuitous 

1  ioo  U.  S.  (io  Otto)  at  702.  2  Ante,  901. 

*  130  U.  S.  (23  Davis}  267. 

4  137  U.  S.  (30  Davis)  604,  followed  in  Briggs  v.  Spaulding,  141  D.  S.  (34  Davis) 
132,  at  150. 


Manhattan 

Bank*. 

Walker. 


Preston  v. 
Prather. 
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bailors.  They  were  informed  that  their  assistant  cashier,  who  had 
free  access  to  the  vaults  where  the  bonds  were  deposited,  and  who 
was  a  person  of  slender  means,  was  speculating  in  stocks ;  not- 
withstanding this  intimation,  they  neglected  any  precautions,  and 
neither  examined  their  securities  nor  removed  their  cashier. 
Ultimately  he  stole  the  bonds,  and  the  bankers  were  rightly  held 
liable.  Their  duty  was  described  as  being  to  keep  the  securities 
"  right  as  against  burglars  outside  and  from  thieves  within."  1 
Though  the  decision  in  the  present  case  is  unimpeachable,  the  state- 
ment of  the  duty  on  the  bankers  is  put  somewhat  too  broadly,  if 
the  considerations  already  pointed  out  are  just'  The  utmost  that 
can  be  said  in  the  view  already  indicated  is  that  in  the  circumstances 
it  was  their  duty  to  protect  the  bonds  against  the  thief. 

Giblin  v.  M'Mullen 8  was  considered  and  distinguished  in  In  Giblin  v. 
re  United  Service  Company,  Johnston's  claim.4  The  owner  of  J^JSjSjShod 
railway  shares  in  two  companies  deposited  the  certificates  for  safe  In  re  united 
custody  with  a  banking  company,  who  undertook  to  receive  the  pany  ^por^j 
dividends  for  a  small  commission.  On  receiving  certificates  from  •r°lm8ton- 
the  railway  companies,  J  gave  his  address  in  one  instance  at  the 
office  of  the  bank,  and  in  the  other  at  a  club.  The  manager  of 
the  bank,  who  had  the  key  of  the  safe  where  the  certificates  were 
kept,  fraudulently  sold  the  shares,  and  forged  the  name  of  J.  to  the 
transfer.  The  companies  wrote  to  J,  informing  him  of  the 
transfers,  and  in  one  instance  received  no  answer,  and  in  another 
an  answer  in  J's  name,  forged  by  the  manager.  They  thereupon 
registered  the  transfer.  The  case  came  before  the  Court  on  a 
point  relating  to  the  disallowing  of  costs  on  account  of  remoteness 
of  damage.  James,  L.J.,  held  the  case  clearly  distinguishable 
from  Giblin  v.  M'Mullen.  There  a  box  containing  documents 
was  placed  at  a  bank  simply  for  the  purpose  of  convenient 
deposit,  and  the  customer  alone  had  access  to  it.  In  the  present 
case  the  securities  came  into  the  custody  of  the  bank  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  their  business  as  bankers,  and  so  as  to  entitle 
the  bank  to  a  lien  upon  them  for  their  general  banking  account, 
even  though  the  possession  of  these  particular  documents  was  not 
essential  to  the  collection  of  the  money  which  the  bank  was 
authorized  to  collect.  Further  the  leaving  the  securities  in  the 
uncontrolled  and  unwatched  power  of  the  manager  was  a  gross 
neglect,  neither  excused  nor  justified  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
the  bank  was  equally  negligent  with  its  own  securities. 

1  137  U.  S.  (30  Da^is)  at  610. 

2  See  Wylie  v.  Northampton  Bank,  119  U.  S.  (12  Davis)  361. 
'LR.2P.0.  317. 

4  L.  R.  6  Ch.  212.    Cp.  Lancaster  County  National  Bank  v.  Smith,  62  Pa.  St.  47, 
and  United  Society  of  Shakers  v.  Underwood,  15  Am.  Rep.  731. 
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This  decision  goes  far  to  help  in  clearing  up  any  remaining 
ambiguity  in  the  application  of  the  term  "gross  negligence." 
"  Gross  negligence,"  we  have  seen,  first,  marks  a  comparison 
between  two  classes  of  transactions — e.g.,  the  difierent  amount  of 
negligence  which  imports  liability  in  the  case  of  goods  deposited 
and  goods  hired  respectively.  Secondly,  as  applied  to  a  class,  it 
has  also  a  relative  and  not  an  absolute  signification.  Confining 
our  attention  to  goods  deposited  exclusively,  in  which  class  "  gross 
negligence  "  is  required  to  be  shewn  before  liability  arises,  there  is 
yet  a  further  distinction  to  be  uoted.  In  logical  language,  gross 
negligence  is  to  be  understood  not  simpHciter — not  as  an  inelastic 
expression ;  but  secundum  quid — with  certain  limitations.  The 
depositary,  under  the  general  rule,  is  not  liable  unless  he  has  been 
guilty  of  gross  negligence.  Now  gross  negligence  is  not  a  formula 
establishing  a  standard,  such  as  an  imperial  pint  or  a  statute  mile 
or  a  thennometrical  degree ;  it  is  rather  the  indication  of  a  propor- 
tion never  varying  between  the  subject-matter  on  which  it  is  to  be 
concerned  and  the  degree  of  care  to  be  taken  with  reference  to  it, 
yet  varying  between  case  and  case  just  as  the  matter  with  which 
each  is  concerned  varies  and  the  circumstances  in  which  each  is 
placed.1  The  rule  of  law  is  fixed  that  a  depositary  is  liable  only 
for  gross  negligence.  The  cases  we  have  been  considering  indicate 
that  gross  negligence  is  the  absence  of  that  care  which  is 
ordinarily  to  be  expected  from  the  average  man ;  not,  however, 
the  average  man  absolutely  taken,  irrespectively  of  capacity  and 
experience  and  forethought ;  but  the  average  man  with  reference 
to  the  particular  duties ;  and  what  the  average  man  will  do  with 
reference  to  particular  circumstances,  is  a  fluctuating  quantity, 
which  has  in  each  case  to  be  determined.  It  is  the  determination 
of  this  within  a  wide  range  of  possibilities  that  gives  to  the 
term  " gross  negligence"  its  apparent  ambiguity — now  bringing 
certain  acts  within  its  range,  now  excluding  them,  arbitrarily  at 
first  sight,  yet  really  determined  by  two  factors — first,  the  nature 
of  the  confidence  bestowed;  secondly,  the  subject-matter  with 
reference  to  which  the  confidence  is  bestowed. 

Nelson  v.  Macintosh 3  well  illustrates  how,  the  circumstances 
varying,  different  degrees  of  care  may  be  exacted  with  regard  to 
the  very  same  articles.  The  action  was  for  negligently  carrying 
the  plaintiff's  box  containing  doubloons  and  other  valuables, 
whereby  they  were  lost.     The  plaintiff  was  to  have  worked  his 

1  See  the  point  admirablyillustrated  in  Story,  Bailm.  §  1 1 ;  Vaughan  v.  Menlove, 
3  Bing.  N.  G.  468,  at  475  ;  Whitney  v.  Lee,  49  Mass.  91.  "Grow  negligence  on  the 
part  of  a  gratuitous  bailee,  though  not  a  fraud,  is  in  legal  effect  the  same  thing,"  per 
Swayne,  J.,  National  Bank  v.  Graham,  100  U.  S.  (10  Otto)  699,  at  702. 

2  1  Stark.  (N.P.)  227 ;  cp.  Tracy  v.  Wood,  3  Mason  (U.  S.)  132. 
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passage  home  on  board  a  ship  of  which  the  defendant  was  captain  ; 
in  the  result  the  ship  sailed  without  him,  having  on  board  the 
plaintiff's  box  stowed  on  the  quarter-deck.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
voyage  the  captain  opened  the  trunk,  and  the  doubloons  and 
valuables  were  put  in  a  canvas  bag,  and  deposited  in  the  captain's 
chest  in  the  cabin  in  which  his  own  valuables  were  kept.  When 
the  vessel  reached  Gravesend,  the  captain  and  a  mate  left  the  vessel, 
and  a  river  pilot  and  an  excise  officer  came  on  board.  Two  young 
men  of  the  vessel  were  allowed  to  sleep  in  the  cabin.  Next 
morning  the  captain's  trunk  containing  the  valuables  was  missing. 
Lord  Ellenborough  charged  'the  jury  that  every  person  who 
delivers  goods  to  another  to  be  carried  for  hire  has  a  right  to  the 
utmost  care,  and  that  when  a  person  doefe  not  carry  for  hire  he  is 
bound  to  take  proper  and  prudent  care  of  that  which  is  committed 
to  him.  This  would  have  been  the  rule  applicable  in  the  first 
instance ;  when,  however,  the  captain  opened  the  box,  he  became 
bound  to  replace  it  in  its  proper  state  of  security,  and  to  restore 
all  the  guards  with  which  it  had  before  been  protected.  The  de- 
fendant's conduct  exposed  the  property  to  peril  and  risk ;  and  the 
value  of  the  property  accordingly  imposed  on  him  an  enhanced  duty 
of  vigilance  that  his  acts  might  not  operate  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
party.  When  he  had  ascertained  the  valuable  nature  of  the  pro- 
perty, it  was  a  duty  imperative  upon  him  to  restore  it  to  at  least 
its  former  degree  of  security.  Having  taken  it  wholly  out  of  the 
box,  he  was  bound  to  make  his  own  trunk,  in  which  he  chose  to 
deposit  it,  as  secure  as  possible  ;  since  it  was  no  longer  the  box  of 
a  seaman  working  his  passage  home  that  was  being  guarded,  but 
an  article  of  great  value,  which  the  defendant  was  bound 
to  watch  with  great  care  and  diligence.  The  act  of  the  captain 
therefore  greatly  increased  his  responsibilities ;  since  he  became 
from  custodian  of  a  seaman's  chest  the  depositary  of  money  and 
valuables.  It  is  in  this  regard  that  gross  negligence  becomes  a 
quantity  so  difficult  to  apportion. 

The  same  point  is  also  illustrated  in  The  Rendsberg,1  which  The 
came  before  the  Court  on  objection  to  the  report  of  the  registrar     n  8   rg* 
on  charges  exhibited  by  the  marshal  of  the  court  against  the  ship 
and  cargo  for  services.     Sir  William  Scott  there  says  :  "  The  com-  Judgment  of 
missioner  employed    is  pro    hdc   vice  the  servant  of    those  who  scott. 
employ  him.     What  is  the  obligation  of  a  servant  ?     If  I  send  a 
servant  with  money  to  a  banker,  and  he  carries  it  with  proper 
care,  he  would  not  be  answerable  for  the  los*  if  his  pocket  was 
picked  in  the  way ;    but  if,  instead  of  carrying  it  in  a  proper 
manner  and  with   ordinary  caution,  he  should  carry  it  openly  in 

1  6  C.  Rob.  (Adm.)  142,  at  155. 
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Principle 
enunciated  by 
Sir  William 
Scott  a  general 
one  and  not 
confined  to 
deposit. 


Depositary  no 
right  to  the 
use  of  thing 
deposited. 

Two  excep- 
tions. 


Assent  of 
owner  pre- 
sumed where 
use  benefits 
the  deposit. 


Depositary 
no  anthority 
to  sell  or 
pledge. 

Hartop  r. 
Hoare. 


his  hand,  thereby  exposing  valuable  property  so  as  to  invite  the 
snatch  of  any  person  he  might  meet  in  the  crowded  population 
of  this  town,  he  would  be  liable,  because  he  would  be  guilty  of 
the  negligentia  mcdiciosa  in  doing  that,  from  which  the  law  must 
infer  that  he  intended  the  event  which  has  actually  taken  place." 

The  case  put  by  Sir  William  Scott  comes  under  that  division 
of  bailments  called  locatio  operis,  and  not  specially  under  that  of 
depositum,  which  is  the  direct  subject  of  our  present  considera- 
tion. Still  the  principle  involved  runs  through  the  whole  law  of 
bailments,  and  is  true  alike  of  depositum  and  locatio  opert$ 
mercium  vehendarum,  of  the  least  as  well  as  of  the  most  onerous 
of  these  relations.  In  discussing  the  matter  in  this  place  it  must 
accordingly  be  clearly  understood  that  the  conclusions  arrived  at 
are  not  limited  to  the  case  of  deposit,  and  are  applicable  in  con- 
sidering the  relations  that  arise  out  of  the  law  of  bailments, 
throughout  our  examination  of  the  subject. 

As  a  general  proposition  it  is  correct  to  say  that  the  depositary 
has  no  right  to  use  the  thing  deposited.1  Yet  this  is  subject 
to  two  exceptions-^first,  where  the  deposit  requires  use,  as 
sporting  dogs  and  horses ; s  secondly,  where  the  keeping  the 
deposit  is  a  charge  to  the  depositary,  as  in  the  case  of  a  cow  or  a 
horse ;  there  the  pawnee  may  milk  the  cow  and  use  the  milk,  and 
ride  the  horse,  by  way  of  recompense  for  the  keeping.3 

The  best  general  rule  on  the  subject,  says  Story/  is  to  consider, 
whether  there  may,  or  may  not,  be  an  implied  consent  on  the  part 
of  the  owner  to  the  use.  If  the  use  would  be  for  the  benefit 
of  the  deposit,  the  assent  of  the  owner  may  well  be  presumed;  if 
to  his  injury,  or  perilous,  it  ought  not  to  be  presumed  ;  and  if  the 
use  would  be  indifferent,  and  other  circumstances  do  not  incline 
either  way,  the  use  may  be  deemed  not  allowable. 

It  follows  that  the  depositary  has  no  authority  to  sell  or  pledge 
the  deposit ;  and  if  he  does,  the  owner  may  reclaim  it  from  any 
person  who  is  found  in  possession  of  it.  This  was  held  to  be 
the  law  in  Hartop  v.  Hoare,*  in  which  case  certain  jewels,  sealed 
up,  had  been  placed  for  safe  custody  in  the  hands  of  a  jeweller, 
who  broke  the  seal  and  pledged  them.  The  owner  brought  an 
action  of  trover  against  the  defendant,  and  the  Court  determined 


1  Dig.  16,  3,  29,  JSi  taeculum,  vel  argentum  signaivm  deposuero,  et  w,  penes  quern 
depositum  fuit,  me  invito  contrectaverit,  et  depositi  etfiirti  actio  mihi  in  eumcompetit. 
Cujus  interfuit  non  tubripi,  is  actionem  furti  habet :  D.  47,  2,  10.  See  also  Gaius.  3. 
§§196-198;  Pothier,  Traits'  du  Contrat  de  Dep6t,  n.  34 ;  Bac.  Abr.  Bailm.  (D), 
Jones,  Bailm.  81,  82. 

8  Mores  v.  Conham,  Owen  123 ;  Anon.,  2  Salk.  522. 

8  Bac.  Abr.  Distress  (D) ;  Com.  Dig.  Distress  (D  6). 

4  Bailm.  §  90. 

5  3  Atk.  44. 
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that  the  delivery  of  the  jewels  to  the  jeweller  was  a  mere  naked 

bailment  for  the  use  of  the  bailor,  and  that  the  jeweller  was  a 

mere  depositary,  with  neither  general  nor  special  property  in  the 

jewels,  and  with  the  custody  only,  so  that  the  rightful  owner  was 

entitled  to  recover.     There  could  have  been  no  recovery  by  the 

owner  had  the  depositary  himself  had  any  property  in  the  deposit, 

as  in  that  case  he  would  have  transferred  it,  and  the  transferee 

would  have  been  entitled  to  the  possession ;  since  there  was  no 

property,  the  transferee's  holding  was  a  mere  conversion.     Hartop 

v.  Hoare,  therefore,  establishes  that  the  interest  of  a  depositary  is 

no  more  than  a  rightful  possession  and  custody  without  any  right 

of  property.     This  is  in  opposition  to  some  earlier  cases ; l  while 

Blackstone   also  says  *  that  a    bailee    has    "  a  special   qualified 

property,"  and  Sir  William  Jones 8  is  of  the  same  opinion.     On  the 

other  hand,  Coke,  C.J.,  says,  in  Isaack  v.  Clark,4  "  Bailment  makes  Coke,  C.J.,  in 

a  privity,  if  one  hath  goods  as  a  bailee,  where  he  hath  only  a  SMC 

possession  and  no  property,  yet  he  shall  have  an  action  for  them." 

The  same  view  is  approved  both  by  Story  *  and  Kent ;  *  and  must 

be  held  that  on  which  the  balance  of  authority  is,  so  long  as  the 

judgment  of  the  King's  Bench  in  Hartop  v.  Hoare  is  not  judicially 

discredited. 

The  rule  as  to  a  bailee's  right  of  action  whether  with  or  with-  Bale  as  stated 
out  a  property  in  the  bailment  is  laid  down  in  Bacon's  Abridge-  Abridgment. 
ment : 7  "  Every  bailee  has  a  general  right  of  action  against  mere 
wrongdoers  to  the  property  while  in  his  possession ;  whether  he 
has  a  special  property  therein  or  not,  because  he  is  answerable 
over  to  the  bailor ;  for  a  man  ought  not  to  be  charged  with  an 
injury  to  another  without  being  able  to  resort  to  the  original  cause 
of  that  injury,  and  in  amends  there  to  do  himself  right." 

The  depositary  is  bound  to  restore  the  deposit  upon  demand  to  Depositary 
the  bailor  from  whom  he  received  it,  unless  another  person  appears  restoredeposit, 

unless  the 
1  E.g.  y  T.  B.  21  H.  VII.  14  pi.  23,  an  action  of  replevin,  where  defendant  pleaded  rightful  owner 
property  in  a  stranger,  and  plaintiff  replied  that  the  stranger  had  bailed  the  goods  to  him  claims  it. 
to  re-deliver  them  to  the  stranger,  but  before  the  re-delivery  the  defendant  took  them. 
On  demurrer  judgment  was  given  for  the  plaintiff.     In  replevin,  however,  an  action  will 
only  lie  where  the  party  bringing  the  action  has  a  general  or  a  special  property  in  the 
thing.    See  Am.  Jur.  vol.  zvi.  280-285,  where  Story's  view  is  controverted  ;  Miles  v. 
Cattle,  6  Bing.  743 ;  Story,  Bailm.  note  to  §  93  e  ;  Burton  v.  Hughes,  2  Bing.  173. 
9  2  Comm.  452. 

*  Bailm.  80. 

4  2  Balst.  306,  at  31 1. 

5  Bailm.  §  93  a  tt  aeqq. 

•  2  Comm.  568  n.  («). 


moving 

either 

C.J.  in  the  same  case,  at  436,  says :  "Any  person  who  has  the  legal  possession  of 

goods,  though  not  the  property,  may  maintain  his  action  against  the  wrongdoer  ;  for  a 

mere  wrongdoer  cannot  dispute  the  title  of  the  party  who  is  in  possession  of  the  goods, 

without  any  colour  of  legal  title."    See  also  Burton  v.  Hughes,  2  Bing.  173. 
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to  be  the  right  owner,1  yet  he  has  a  good  defence  against  the 
bailor  if  the  bailor  has  no  valid  title  and  he  delivers  the  property 
bailed  to  the  rightful  owner.8  When  he  delivers  up  the  thing 
bailed  it  mnst  be  in  the  state  in  which  he  received  it,  and  with 
the  profit  or  increase  which  it  has  produced,  for  which  he  becomes 

1  2  Kent,  Comm.  567. 

2  Kin*  v.  Richards,  6  Whar.  (Pa.)  418;  in  this  case  the  older  English  authorities, 
are  carefully  collected  and  analyzed  in  a  most  able  judgment.   See  also  Wilson  v.  Anderton, 

1  B.  &  Ad.  450 ;  Ogle  v.  Atkinson,  5  Taunt.  75a.  The  bailee  can  only  set  op  the  title 
of  another,  "if  he  defends  upon  the  right  and  title,  and  by  the  authority  of  that  person," 
per  Blackburn,  J.,  in  Biddle  v.  Bond,  6  B.  &  S.225,  at  234  (citing  Pollock,  C.B.,  in  Tborne 
v.  Tilbury!  3  H.  &  N.  534,  at  537),  explained  by  Lord  Selborne,  C,  in  Kingsman  v. 
Kingsman,  6  Q.  B.  Div.  122,  at  129,  distinguished  in  Ex  parte  Da  vies,  In  re  Sadler, 
19  Ch.  Div.  86,  at  93,  per  Lush,  L.J.,  and  approved  Rogers  v.  Lambert  (1891),  I  Q.  B. 
318.  A  bailee  may,  however,  equally  with  a  tenant,  shew  that  the  title  of  his  bailor  to 
the  goods  has  expired  since  the  bailment :  Thorne  v.  Tilbury,  3  H.  &  N.  534.  In  RolL 
Abr.  Detinue,  0,  citing  Y.  B.  Q  H.  VI.  58,  pi.  4,  it  is  laid  down  that  if  the  bailee  of 
goods  deliver  them  to  him  who  has  the  right  thereto,  he  is  still  chargeable  to  the  bailor ; 
and  the  converse,  if  the  bailee  deliver  to  the  bailor  he  is  protected  against  the  true 
owner,  is  also  asserted,  in  the  following  passage,  Detinne  7,  on  the  authority  of  Y.  B. 
7  H.  VL  22,  pi.  3.  If  ever  law,  this  is  no  longer  so.  Where  the  true  owner  has  by 
legal  proceedings  compelled  a  delivery  to  himself  of  the  goods  bailed,  such  delivery  is 
a  complete  justification  for  non-delivery  on  account  of  the  bailor ;  Shelby  v.  Scotsford, 
Yelv.  23 ;  Ogle  v.  Atkinson,  5  Tannt.  759 ;  Watson  v,  Anderton,  1  B.  &  Ad.  456. 
citing  as  to  the  bailee's  right  to  interplead,  Com.  Dig.  Chancery  (3  T).  An  actual 
delivery  to  the  true  owner,  haying  a  right  to  the  possession  on  his  demand  of  them,  is 
also  a  justification  for  the  bailee :  Hardman  v.  Willcock,  9  Bing.  38271;  Biddle  v.  Bond, 
6  B.  &  S.  225.  A  strong  presumption  in  favour  of  the  bailor  ariseB  from  the  bailment, 
though  there  is  no  absolute  estoppel.  The  bailee's  contract  is  to  do  with  the  property 
committed  to  him  what  his  principal  has  directed,  to  restore  it  or  to  account  for  it  (Chees- 
man  v.  Exall,  6  Ex.  341),  and  by  yielding  to  title  paramount  he  does  accpunt  for  it.  If  at 
any  stage  of  the  transaction  the  principles  of  estopnel  are  applicable,  the  v  cease  to  be 
so  when  the  bailment  is  determined  by  what  is  equivalent  to  an  eviction  by  title  para- 
mount, that  is  to  say,  by  the  reassertion  of  possession  by  the  true  owner :  Biddle  v.  Bond, 
supra.  It  is  true  that  it  has  sometimes  been  said  that  the  bailee  can  only  recognize  the 
jus  tertii  where  a  legal  decision  has  established  it,  or  where  fraud  has  been  practised  by 
the  bailor  as  in  the  case  of  Hardman  v.  Willcock,  supra.  But  the  bailor  himself  cannot 
confer  rights  he  is  not  possessed  of,  and  if  he  cannot  withhold  possession  from  the  true 
owner,  neither  can  one  claiming  under  him.  The  rule  is  that  a  bailee  cannot  avail 
himself  of  the  jus  tertii  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  property  for  himself,  even  though 
the  title  he  sets  up  is  that  of  the  true  owner.  If  the  law  were  otherwise,  by  such  a 
pretext  he  might  Keep  goods  deposited  with  him  without  any  pretence  of  ownership.  If, 
however,  the  bailee  has  performed  his  legal  duty  by  delivering  the  property  to  its  true 
owner,  at  his  demand,  he  is  not  answerable  to  the  bailor,  and  there  is  no  difference  in 
this  particular  between  a  common  carrier  and  other  bailees :  The  Idaho,  93  U.  S.  (3  Otto) 
575.    See  Mr.  Holmes's  note,  Duty  to  return,  2  Kent,  Comm.  (12th  ed.)  566;  also 

2  Parsons,  Contracts  (6tb  ed.),  94.  In  Eohn  v.  Richmond  ana  Danville  Railroad 
Company,  34  Am.  St.  R.  726,  it  waB  held  that  the  bailor  is  not  bound  to  deliver  to  the 
true  owner,  but  is  bound  to  yield  to  process  of  law,  and  is  therefore  excused  for  doing  bo. 
See  an  article,  Title  to  Chattels  by  Possession,  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Clerk,  in  Law  Quarterly 
Review  (1891),  vol.  vii.  224.  Mr.  Clerk  considers  that  (1)  Possessors  guilty  of  con- 
version, (2)  Possessors  who  are  insurers,  (3)  Possessors  guilty  of  negligence,  may  maintain 
an  action  for  the  full  value  of  the  property  in  their  bands ;  but  that  where  the  person 
sued  by  a  bare  possessor  shews  who  is  the  true  owner,  and  that  the  possessor  is  not  liable 
over  to  him,  such  bare  posseesor  can  recover  no  more  than  nominal  damages ;  or  if  the 
possessor  has  a  limited  interest,  as  one  with  a  lien,  then  in  like  circumstances  he  can 
only  recover  the  amonnt  of  injury  to  his  own  interest.  Mr.  Clerk  sums  up  his  article 
by  stating  the  following  three  propositions : 

1.  "Where  the  defendant  is  unable  to  shew  who  the  true  owner  is  {e.g.,  in  the  case 
of  the  finder  of  goods,  Armory  v.  Delamirie,  1  Str.  505),  the  bare  possessor  may  recover 
the  same  measure  of  damages  as  he  would  be  entitled  to  recover  if  he  were  the  true 
owner,  whether  he  is  liable  over  to  the  owner  or  not. 

2.  "  Where  the  true  owner  is  shewn,  the  bare  possessor  cannot  recover  the  value  of 
goods  taken  or  the  diminution  in  their  value  if  they  be  injured,  unless  he  is  liable  over 
to  the  owner."    Probably  besides  pointing  to  the  true  owner,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
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liable  if  in  default.1  Where  a  third  person  intermeddles  the  rale 
is  that  either  the  bailor  or  the  bailee  may  sue,  and  whichever  first 
obiains  damages  does  so  in  full  satisfaction,8  provided  that  the 
bailee  is  answerable  over  to  the  bailor.* 

In  the  case  of  a  joint  deposit,  the  depositary  is  not  in  general  joint  deposit 
bound    to   deliver    the    deposit  without  the  consent  of  all   the 
parties ;  *  and,  on  the  other  hand,  Story  says,6  that  where  there 

shew  that  he  had  an  available  legal  right.  For  instance,  to  point  out  a  true  owner  who 
was  barred  by  the  Statute  of  Limitations  would  not  do  ;  possibly  it  also  would  not  avail 
to  indicate  one  gone  on  a  voyage  of  Arctic  discovery. 

3.  "  Whether  the  true  owner  be  shewn  or  not,  the  bare  possessor  may  always  recover 
damages  for  the  taking  or  trespass,  which  damages  will  be  substantial  or  nominal 
according  as  the  taking  or  trespass  is  or  is  not  attended  with  matter  of  aggravation." 
Claridge  v.  South  Staffordshire  Tramway  Company  (1892),  1  Q.  B.  422,  is  only  at  first  • 
sight  against  this  proposition.  The  County  Court  judge  had  entered  damages  for  the 
injury  to  the  carriage  in  that  case  for  the  plaintiff  and  the  question  whether  he  was 
entitled  to  nominal  damages  did  not  arise.  The  Bole  contention  was  whether  he  was 
entitled  to  substantial  damages.     Ante,  887. 

In  detinue  under  the  old  pleading,  the  allegation  of  a  bailment  was  not  traversable, 
Gledstane  v.  Hewitt,  1  Cr.  &  J.  565  ;  Clossman  v.  White,  7  C.  B.  43,  at  55.  By  the 
Common  Law  Procedure  Act,  1852  (15  &  16  Vict.  c.  76),  s.  49,  this  allegation  must  be 
omitted.  This  was  repealed  46  &  47  Vict.  c.  49,  b.  3,  bat  see  s.  7.  The  gist  of  the 
action  is  the  wrongful  detention  of  goods,  which  makes  it  an  action  for  a  wrong  inde- 
pendent of  contract :  Gledstane  v.  Hewitt,  supra;  see  Danby  v.  Lamb,  11  C.  B.  N.  S.  423. 
It  is  immaterial  that  the  goods  were  in  the  first  instance  held  lawfully :  1  Chitty,  Plead. 
(7th  ed.),  137.  To  maintain  the  action  there  must  be  a  right  to  the  immediate  possession 
of  the  goods  at  the  time  of  the  issue  of  the  writ :  Roberts  v.  Wyatt,  2  Taunt.  268 ; 
Halliday  v.  Holgate,  L.  K.  3  Ex.  299,  per  Willes,  J.,  at  302;  and  they  must 
be  ascertained  and  distinguishable.  Thus  money  must  be  identihed  as  in  a  bag,  corn 
in  a  sack :  3  Bl.  Comm.  1 52  ;  cp.  2  Wins.  Sauna.  74  b.  In  an  action  of  detinue  infancy 
is  no  defence :  Burton  v.  Levey,  7  Times  L.  R.  248. 

1  2  Kent,  Comm.  567,  citing  Game  v.  Harvie,  Tel  v.  50 ;  Coggs  v.  Bernard,  2  Ld. 
Baym.  909. 

*  Per  Parke,  R,  Nicoils  v.  Bastard,  2  C.  M.  &  R.  659,  at  660.  Si  bailee  del  liens 
port  trespas,  et  bailor  outer  trespas,  cestuy  que  primerment  recover  oustera  Vauter 
d* action y  2  RolL  Abr.  Trespass,  569,  pi.  5,  referring  to  Y.  B.  48  E.-IH.  20,  pL  8,  at  21, and 
Y.  B.  20  H.  VIII.  5,  pi.  15,  which  was  an  action  brought  for  battery  of  a  servant,  and 
where  it  was  held  that  the  battery  is  no  tort  to  the  master,  but  only  the  loss  of  service. 
Pain  t?.  Whittaker,  By.  &  M.  (N.  P.)  99.  See  Gordon  v.  Harper,  7  T.  R.  9,  at  12,  and 
Wilbraham  v.  Snow,  2  Wms.  Saund.  47,  a  very  mine  of  learning. 

3  See  ante,  886,  887. 

4  Harper  v.  Godsell,  L.  B.  5  Q.  B.  422 ;  Brandon  v.  Scott,  7  E.  &  B.  234 ;  May  v. 
Harvey,  13  East  197 ;  2  Kent,  Comm.  566.  The  point  may  be  also  illustrated  by  a 
passage  from  the  life  of  Noy,  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  his  Maxims,  by  Bythewood,  of 
conveyancing  fame,  at  viii.:  "  The  first  evidence  of  his  (Noy's)  splendid  abilities,  quickness 
of  perception,  and  extensive  research,  was  given  in  a  cause,  in  which  three  graziers  at  a 
fair,  had  left  their  money  with  their  hostess,  while  they  went  to  the  market ;  one  of  them 
returned,  received  the  money,  and  absconded;  the  other  two  sued  the  woman  for 
delivering  what  she  received  from  the  three,  before  theyjall  came  to  demand  it  together. 
The  cause  was  clearly  against  the  woman,  and  judgment  was  ready  to  be  pronounced, 
when  Mr.  Noy,  not  being  employed  in  the  cause,  desired  the  woman  to  give  him  a  fee, 
as  he  could  not  plead  in  her  behalf  unless  he  was  employed,  and  having  received  it,  he 
moved  in  arrest  of  judgment,  that  he  was  retained  by  the  defendant,  and  that  the  case 
was  this :  the  defendant  had  received  the  money  from  the  three  together,  and  was  not 
to  deliver  it  until  the  same  three  demanded  it ;  that  the  money  was  ready  to  be  paid, 
whenever  the  three  men  should  demand  it  together.  This  motion  altered  the  whole 
proceedings.  It  may  be  presumed  from  this  case,  that  our  author  was  not  unacquainted 
with  the  civil  law,  a  fruitful  source  of  juridical  knowledge,  from  which  the  English 

5  §  Xi6.  See  the  rule  D.  16,  3,  1,  §§  36,  37.  Where  there  was  a  joint  bailment, 
the  remedy  was  by  interpleader :  Craw  shay  v.  Thornton,  2  My.  &  Cr.  1,  at  21  ;  Hoggart 
v.  Cntts,  Cr.  &  Ph.  197 ;  Story,  Eq.  Jur.  §  800,  824  b  (Eng.  ed.)  ;  Reeves,  Hist,  of 
the  Eng.  Law,  vol.  iii.  453,  454. 
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are  two  or  more  joint  depositaries,  they  are  each  liable  for  the 
restitution  of  the  whole  deposit. 

When  the  depositary  improperly  refuses  to  deliver  the  deposit, 
the  character  of  his  holding  becomes  altered ;  and  if  it  is  after- 
wards lost,  he  is  answerable  for  all  defaults  and  risks ; l  indeed 
such  a  refusal  amounts  to  a  conversion.2 

The  case  of  articles  sent  for  exhibition,  for  example,  to  an 
agricultural  society,  is  not  one  of  gratuitous  bailment,  for  the  reason 
that  the  exhibition  of  the  article  sent  constitutes  a  consideration, 
since  the  exhibitor  in  most  cases  hopes ,  to  derive  advantage  from 
the  exhibition  of  his  goods,  and  is  induced  by  that  expectation 
to  send  them. 

Even  in  the  case  of  an  exhibition  of  a  rare  picture  from  a 
private  gallery,  which  the  owner  has  no  wish  to  sell,  the  greater 
notoriety  it  obtains  by  exhibition,  and  the  prospect  of  its  value 
being  thus  enhanced,  may  be  deemed  a  consideration,  of  which 
the  Courts  will  not  look  to  the  adequacy.3  In  most  cases  of 
exhibitions  the  terms  on  which  articles  are  lent  are  specially 
provided  for  and  must  be  construed  as  in  the  case  of  any  other 
special  contract.4 

A  curious  American  case  *  may  be  here  noted ;  where  a  man 

lawyer  may  derive  both  instruction  and  pleasure.  Ulpian  states  the  same  point  in  the 
Digest  (D.  16,  3,  14;  D.  16,  3,  1,  §§  36,  44;  Inst.  3,  15,  2  &  3  ;  Inst.  4, 1,6 ;  I  Domat, 
141,  142  (ed.  1722)  Book  1,  tit.  7,  §§  1 1, 13;  Wood,  Civil  Law  (2nd  ed.),  209-12;  but  there 
is,  indeed,  a  similar  determination  in  Brooke's  Abr.  (Bailment,  pi.  4),  probably  derived 
from  the  same  abundant  fountain."  May  v.  Harvey,  13  East  197.  The  law  as  thus 
set  forth  seems  to  remain  the  law  to-day  in  the  most  progressive  of  modern  communities, 
Gregory  v.  Stetson,  133  U.  8.  (26  Davis]  579,  as  it  was  amongBt  the  most  actively 
intellectual  people  of  antiquity,  Herod.  6,  86.  Noy  was  Attorney -General  to  Charles  I., 
and  is  best  known  for  his  "  invention  "  of  ship  money.  Hallam,  Const.  Hist.  (8th  ed.) 
vol.  ii.  ch.  viii.  12,  has  a  bombastic  and  Bomewhat  ridiculous  sentence  about  him, 
"  Shaking  off  the  dust  of  ages  from  parchments  in  the  Tower,  this  man  of  venal  diligence 
and  prostituted  learning,  discovered,11  &c.  The  above-cited  life  probably  errs  as  far  on 
the  other  side  of  the  truth  :  especially  one  passage  immediately  following  that  extracted. 
See  a  curious  but  not  wholly  authentic  story  of  Noy  in  the  Toiler,  No.  9,  April  30, 1709 ; 
British  Essayists,  vol.  i.  78,  which  has,  notwithstanding,  got  into  the  dictionaries;  Rose, 
Bios.  Diet,  sub  nom.  ;  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet,  sub  nam. 

*  Story,  Bailm.  §  122.  In  Y.  B.  39Edw.  III.  17,  a  sealed  bag  of  deeds  was  bailed  to 
J  to  hand  over.  J  died  and  his  wife  held  the  bag  as  executrix.  B  was  held  entitled 
to  maintain  detinue  though  he  had  never  been  in  possession.  So  an  heir  has  been  held 
similarly  entitled  for  an  heirloom ,  Y.  B.  39  Edw.  III.  6.  Where  the  article  bailed  has 
been  lost,  to  prove  this  is  no  answer  in  detinue  :  Reeve  v.  Palmer,  5  C.  B.  N.  S.  84. 
In  Wilkinson  v.  Verity,  L.  R.  6  C.  P.  206,  a  service  of  communion  plate  was  sold  by 
the  defendant,  to  whom  it  had  been  bailed  for  safe  custody ;  more  than  six  years  after 
the  sale  it  was  demanded  by  the  plaintiff,  who  wsb  ignorant  of  the  sale.  The  Statute 
of  Limitations,  21  Jac.  I.  c.  16,  was  held  to  run  from  the  date  of  the  demand  and 
refusal,  and  not  from  the  date  of  the  sale.  Wilkinson  v.  Verity  is  considered  in  Miller 
v.  Dell  (1891),  1  Q.  B.  468.  Cp.  Barton  v.  North  Staffordshire  Railway  Company,  38 
Ch.  D.  458 ;  In  re  Tidd,  Tidd  v.  Overell  (1893),  3  Ch.  154.  As  to  a  depositary  on 
express  trust,  Fells  v.  Read,  3  Ves.  70,  3  n. 

2  Marner  v.  Bankes,  16  W.  R.  62. 

3  Vigo  Agricultural  Society  v.  Bruinfiel.  52  Am.  R.  657. 

4  As  to  a  bailment  of  a  corpse,  see  Reninan  v.  Wright,  21  Am.  St.  R.  249,  where  are 
some  very  uncompromising  expressions  about  the  inequity  of  English  ecclesiastical 
law,  post,  978. 

8  Woodruffs  Painter,  30  Am.  St.  R.  786. 
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going  to  a  store  to  be  fitted  with  a  suit  of  clothes,  prepara- 
tory to  trying  them  on,  deposited  his  watch  in  a  drawer  which 
the  storekeeper's  salesman  pointed  oat  as  the  fit  receptacle. 
When  the  customer  desired  to  resume  possession  the  watch  was 
gone,  and  no  explanation  of  its  disappearance  was  forthcoming. 
The  Court  held  that  the  storekeeper  became  chargeable  as  a 
bailee ;  assuming  that  a  jury  would  have  found  that  a  watch  is 
such  personal  property  as  men  of  the  class  frequenting  the  store 
usually  carry  with  them,  and  that  in  the  selection  of  a  suit  of 
clothes  it  is  necessary  or  usual  to  remove  it  from  the  person  and 
lay  it  aside.  The  bailment  being  for  the  reciprocal  benefit  of  the 
parties,  ordinary  care  was  necessary.  If  the  watch  were  stolen, 
such  an  explanation  would  be  a  discharge ;  nevertheless  it  was 
incumbent  on  the  storekeeper  to  give  such  explanation  of  the 
disappearance  of  the  watch  as  would  enable  the  bailor  to  test 
his  good  faith. 

II.  Mandate. 

"  A  mandate,"  says  Chancellor  Kent l — and  his  definition  meets  Definition. 
with  the  strong  approval  of  Story 9 — "  is  when  one  undertakes, 

1  2  Comm.  568. 

3  Bailm.  §  137.  A  writer  in  American  Jurist,  vol.  xvi.  255,  devotes  a  dozen  pages  to 
shew  that  the  definition  of  Story  is  incorrect,  and  that  mandate  is  not  a  contract, 
because  there  is  no  consideration,  and  it  is  therefore  nudum  pactum.  In  CoggB  v.  Bernard, 
Holt,  C.J.,  touches  upon  this  point :  "  Bat,  secondly,  it  is  objected  that  there  is  no 
consideration  to  ground  this  promise  upon,  and  therefore  the  undertaking  is  but  nudum 
pactum.  But  to  this  I  answer,  that  the  owner's  trusting  him  with  the  goods  is  a  suffi- 
cient consideration  to  oblige  him  to  a  careful  management,"  that  is  as  distinguished  from 
a  consideration  sufficient  to  oblige  him  to  cany  them,  which  the  expressions  used  seem 
to  discriminate.  Cp.  Wheatley  v.  Low,  1  Cro.  (Jac.)  668,  Hart  v.  Milles,  4  G.  B.  N.  S. 
371 ;  Pillans  v.  Van  Mierop.,  3  Bur.  1663.  In  Svmons  v.  Darknoll,  Palmer  (K.  B.)  523, 
Hyde,  C.J.,  says  "  delivery  makes  the  contract."  In  Fisher  v.  Liverpool  Marine  Insurance 
Company,  L.  R.  8  Q.  B.  469,  at  476,  Blackburn,  J.,  speaking  of  an  undertaking  to  use  due 
skill  and:  diligence,  says,  "for  this  undertaking-the  mere  fact  that  they  were  trusted  with 
that  duty  would  be  a  sufficient  consideration."  The  writer  in  the  American  Jurist  (at  274) 
decides  that  this  is  **  a  position  which  even  the  great  name  of  Lord  Holt  cannot  sustain  for 
a  moment."  The  consideration  is  sufficient  to  oblige  to  care,  though  possibly  not  to  convey ; 
but  if  they  are  conveyed,  then  the  obligation  to  take  care  is  not  lessened  thereby.  See  Lane 
o.Cotton,  1  Ld.  Raym.  646,  at  655  ;  also  Law  Quarterly  Review  (1886),  vol.  ii.  33,  "  A 
Difficulty  in  the  Doctrine  of  Consideration  " ;  and  per  Grier,  J„  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
Railroad  0.  Derbv,  14  How.  (U.  8.)  468,  at  483.  The  difficulty  may  be  explained  by 
considering  the  difference  between  the  Roman  conception  of  a  contract  and  that  of  the 
common  law.  In  the  civil  law  a  gratuitous  promise  to  act  for  another  or  to  carry  his  goods 
was  regarded  as  a  consensual  contract ;  by  our  system  it  is  not  obligatory,  and  if  recovery 
is  to  be  had  under  it,  it  must  be  on  the  ground  of  misfeasance.  If  it  is  executed  it  can 
be  sued  on  in  English  law,  which  regards  it  then  as  a  contract,  not  perhaps  expressly 
constituted,  but  raised  by  law ;  and  treats  it  as  a  contract  rather  than  as  a  breach  of 
duty,  in  deference  to  the  example  of  the  Roman  law,  in  which  system  such  relations 
were  always  looked  on  as  contracts  rather  than  mere  duties  :  see  Hare,  Contracts,  150 ; 
Pollock,  Contracts  (6th  ed.).  170;  and  plaintiff 's  argument  in  Steinson  v.  Heath,  3 
Lev.  400,  citing  inter  alia,  Y.  B.  22  H.  VI.  46,  47,  "  against  a  chaplain  for  not  reading 
prayers"  (cp.  Williams's  Case,  5  Co.  Rep.  72  b) ;  Y.  B.  1  E.  III.  4,  "  against  a  champion 
qui  se  retraxit**  The  reporter  adds:  "  But  note  all  those  cases  are  for  a  tortious  nonfeas- 
ance, but  this  here  is  auasi  a  debt,  for  which  there  lies  rather  debt  or  assumpsit."  The 
reference)  to  Y.  B.  1 E.  III.  4,  is,  however,  not  correct.    Reeves,  Hist,  of  the  Eng.  Law  (2nd 
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without  recompense,  to  do  some  act  for  another  in  respect  of  the 
thing  bailed." 

Dr.  Wharton l  contests  the  gratuitous  character  of  mandate.  As 
a  proposition  of  Civil  Law  his  contention  is  opposed  to  Gains,2  the 
Institutes,8  and  the  Digest.4 

ed.),  vol.  iii.  89,  says  that  the  first  instance  of  an  action  on  the  case  is  in  the  twenty- 
second  year  of  the  tine.  Mr.  Finlason,  however,  disputes  this  in  his  edition  of  Beeves, 
vol.  ii.  394,  and  sayB  there  are  instances  of  the  "  action  sar  le  case  "  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.  This,  1  think,  roast  he  a  misprint  for  Edward  II.  The  earliest  reference  to 
\  an  "action  sur  le  case"  that  I  can  find  is  in  Maynard's  Edward  II. ,  Y.  B.  7  E.  II.  244, 

which  may  have  been  in  Mr.  Finlason 's  mind.  There  is  a  report  of  an  action  "  sur  le 
case  "  in  Y.  B.  7  E.  III.  17,  pi.  19.  In  Bro.  Abr.  Accion  Sur  le  case,  pi.  14-26,  are  a 
series  of  cases  between  the  41st  and  48th  of  E.  III.  In  Shep.  Abr.  Actions  of  the 
Case,  51,  is  a  reference  to  a  case  in  the  5  E.  III.  and  in  Fitzh.  De  Natura  Brev.  92,  one 
to  Y.  6.  7  E.  II.  2.  In  Wardell  v.  Monrillyan,  2  Esp.  (N.  P.)  693,  a  custom  was  found 
by  the  jury  for  hoymeu  known  to  ply  to  some  particular  wharf  to  discharge  their  duty, 
merely  by  delivering  goods  sent  by  their  hoys  to  the  wharf.  On  this,  Erskine,  who  was 
for  the  plaintiff,  said  that  if  his  client  could  not  recover  against  the  hovman  he  was  suing, 
he  would  be  without  remedy,  as  he  could  not  maintain  an  action  against  the  wharfinger 
because  there  was  no  privity  of  contract  between  them.  To  this  Kenyon,  O.J.. 
answered  :  "The  delivery  of  the  goods  at  the  wharf  by  the  hoyman,  raised  an  impliod 
contract  on  the  part  of  the  wharfinger  to  take  care  of  them,  or  to  deliver  them  according 
to  the  direction,  for  the  breach  of  which  an  action  would  lie."  In  Langdell's  Summary 
of  the  Law  of  Contracts,  §  46,  a  consideration  that  gives  rise  to  a  debt  and  one  that 
would  only  sustain  an  action  in  assumpsit  are  distinguished.  To  constitute  a  debt  the 
thing  given  or  done  in  exchange  lor  the  promise  (1)  must  be  done  to  or  for  the  obligor 
directly  ;  (2)  must  be  in  legal  contemplation  the  sole  motive  for  assuming  the  obligation ; 
and  (3)  must  be  executed,  not  promised  merely.  To  raise  an  assumpsit  none  of  the 
foregoing  elements  are  necessary ;  it  is  enough  if  anything  be  given  or  done  in  exchange 
for  the  promise.  See  also  the  note  to  Edwards  v.  Davis,  16  Johns.  (Sup.  Ct.  N.  Y.) 
281,  at  284,  and  the  learned  note  to  2  Parsons,  Contracts  (6th  ed.)  100.  Ante,  889,  and 
pott,  027. 

1  Negligence  (2nd  ed.),§§  482,491.  Dr.  Moyle,  Just.  Inst  3, 26, 13,  note,  says  :  "  The 
true  test  is  whether  the  parties  intended  the  remuneration  to  be  recoverable  by  action  ; 
if  not,  it  will  be  mandatum :  si  remunerandi  gratia  honor  intervenit,  erai  mandati  (not 
locati  or  conducti)  actio,  D.  17,  1,  6,  pr."  See  Walker,  Selected  Titles  to  the  Digest, 
Introduction  to  Part  I.  *  3,  162.  3  3,  26,  §§  I,  13. 

4  D.  17,  I,  1,  §  4  :  Mandatum,  nisi  gratuitum  nullum  est;  nam  originem  ex  officio, 
atque  amicitia  trahit;  contr  avium  ergo  est  officio  merces,  interveniente  enim  pecunia, 
res  ad  locationem  et  conductionem  potius  resmdt.    The  only  notice  Wharton  takes  of 
this  authority  is,  Negligence  (2nd  ed.),  §  486,  summarizing  the  opinion  of  a  German 
author,  Dr.  J.  Baron,  "  The  opinion  once  was  that  the  two  [hiring  and  mandate]  were 
distinguished  by  the  fact  that  in  the  first  case  the  labour  was  for  reward,  in  the  other 
case  without  reward.     No  doubt  some  passages  in  the  Digest  suggest  such  a  distinction." 
Then  in  a  footnote  is  a  reference  to  the  passage  just  set  out,  together  with  that  cited, 
supra,  from  the  Institutes,  and  also  to  D.  19,  5, 22.    There  is  a  limitation  to  be  imposed 
on  the  statement  as  to  the  purely  gratuitous  character  of  mandatum,    Se veins  and 
Antoninus  provided  that  a  promised  nonorarium  might  be  exacted  by  appealing  to  the 
extraordinaria  cognitio  of  the  magistrate,  de  salario  quodpromisit  a prasside provin&ce 
cognitio  prahebitur :  Cod.  4,  35,  1.    In  connection  with  this  must  be  considered  the 
fact  that  the  professors  of  a  liberal  art — that  is  advocates,  physicians,  oculists,  aurists, 
dentists,  librarii,  notarii,  accountants,  schoolmasters,  nurses,  rhetoricians,  grammarians, 
geometers,  land  surveyors,  D.  50,  13 — could  recover  a  remuneration  under  the  name  of 
salarium  or  honorarium  from  the  praetor.     "  Adversus  eum  cujus  negotia  gesta  sunt,  de 
pecunia  quam,  de  propriis  opious,  vel  ab  aliis  mutuo  aceeptam  erogasti,  mandati 
actions  pro  sorts  et  usuris  potes  experiri.    De  salario  autem  quod  promisit,  apud 
proesidem  provincial  cognitio  prasbeoitur :  Cod.  4,  2 J,   1.     See  Pothier,   Trait  ^  du 
Contrat  de  Mandat,  ch.  i.  sec.  2,  art.  iii.,  De  la  Gratuite*  du  Mondat ;  Pothier,  Pand. 
17,  1,  I,  art.  2,  Quo  sensu  ad  substantiam  mandati  requiratur  ut  sit  gratuitum  f 
Sohm,  Inst,  of  Roman  Law  (Eng.  Trans.),  314;  I  Bell,  Comm.  (7th  ed.),  506;  Hare, 
Contracts,  93.  When,  however,  a  mandate  bad  been  entered  upon  it  had  to  be  performed : 
Voluntatis  est  suscipere  mandatum  necessitatis  consummare :  D.  13,  6, 17,  §  3.     But 
it  might  be  abandoned  (1)  if  the  mandator  were  not  prejudiced  thereby,  I).  17,  1,  22, 
§11;  and  (2)  ob  subitam  valetudinem,  ob  necessariamperegrinahonem,  ob  inimidtiam 
et  inanes  rei  actiones  Integra  adhuc  causa  mandati:  Paul.  Sent.  Beet.  2,  15,  1. 
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As  to  proposition  of  English  law  Dr.  Wharton  is  concluded  by  Meaning  in 
the  expression  of  Holt,  C.J,,  in  Coggs  v.  Bernard :  * "  The  sixth  sort  EngKfh  Uw* 
[i.e.,  of  bailment]  is  when  there  is  a  delivery  of  goods  or  chattels 
to  somebody  who  is  to  carry  them,  or  to  do  somethimg  about  them, 
gratis,  without  any  reward  for  such  his  work  or  carriage." ' 

Between  deposit  and  mandate,  says  Sir  William  Jones,3  the  Distinction 
distinction  is  that  the  former  lies  in  custody  and  the  latter  in depositand 
feasance.     It  has    been    pointed    out    by  Story4  that  in    cases mandAte* 
of  deposit  there  is  always  something  to  be  done,  while  in  man- 
date there  is  commonly  something  to  be  guarded;  so  that  in 
each   contract  there  is  custody  and   labour  and   service   to    be 
performed.     He '  therefore   amends    the    suggested    distinction, 
and  says:  "The  true  distinction  between  them  [i.e.,  deposit  and 
mandate]  is,  that  in  the  case  of  a  deposit  the  principal  object 
of  the  parties  is  the  custody  of  the  thing,  and  the  service  and 
labour  are  merely  accessorial ;  in  the  case  of  a  mandate  the  labour 
and  services  are  the  principal  objects  of  the  parties,  and  the  thing 
is  merely  accessorial." 

When  the  person  to  whom  goods  are  entrusted — the  mandatary  Delivery  by 
— delivers  them  to  another  person,  and  they  receive  an  injury  for  e  m*n  **' 
which  the  mandatary  would  be  liable  over  to  the  owner,  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  objection  in  principle  to  his  right  to 
recover  for  his  own  indemnity  though  he,  no  more  than  a 
depositary,  has  any  property  in  the  goods.  The  general  principle 
of  the  common  law  is  that  possession  with  an  assertion  of  right, 
and  in  many  cases  possession  alone,  is  a  sufficient  title  to  enable 
the  possessor  to  maintain  a  suit  against  a  mere  wrongdoer  for  any 
injury  or  wrong  done  to  the  thing  injured.5 

Story  enumerates  the  requisites  of  a  contract  of  mandate  : 6         Requisite*  of 

1.  It  must  respect  an  act  to  be  done  in  fiUtiro,  and  not  one  numdate! 
already  completed.7 

2.  It  must  be  gratuitous.8 

3.  There  must  be  a  voluntary  intention  on  the  part  of  both 
parties  to  enter  into  the  contract.* 

1  2  Ld.  Raym.  909,  1  Sm.  L.  C.  (9th  ed.),  201. 

2  Jones,  Bsilm.  52,  117 ;  Pothier,  Traite"  du  Contrat  de  Mandat,  art.  preUim.,  n.  1. 
9  Bailm  53.  *  Bailm.  §  140. 

9  Story,  Bailm.  §  152,  and  ante.  •  Bailm.  §§  145,  160. 

7  Ut  sit  gerendum,  non  jam  qestum :  Pothier,  Pand.  17,  I,  1,  art.  1. 

8  Bailm.  §  153.  Pothier,  Pand.  17, 1 , I,  Mandatum  est  contractus  quo  avis  negotium 
gerendum  commUtit  aUcui  gratis  Ulud  sltscipienti,  animo  invicem  contrahendi  obliga- 
tionis.  Maynz  (2nd  ed.),  vol.  ii.  211,  says :  Mandare  signifie  donner  pouvoir,  manum 
dare.  Dans  le  sens  special  qui  nous  occupe  ici,  on  entendpar  mandate  le  contrat  par 
lequd  unepersonne  s*  oblige  envers  urn  autre  a  f aire  gratuitement  une  chose  dont  cette 
derniere  la  charge.  Mavnz  specifies  three  conditions  as  necessary  to  constitute  this 
relation — (1)  A  person  who  commits  something  to  another  to  do ;  (2)  An  acceptance  of 
the  charge  by  that  person  ;  (3)  A  gratuitous  engagement. 

9  Bailm.  §  1 55.  Pothier,  Pand.  1 7, 1 , 1 ,  §  1 ,  Ut  ammo  contrahendi  invicem  obligations 
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i.  To  do  the 
act  which  is 
the  object  of 
the  mandate. 

Nonfeasance. 


4.  The  act  to  be  done  should  be  lawful  and  not  against 'sound 
morals.1 

5.  It  may  be  in  any  form.3 

Obligations  of       Pothier'    states    the  obligations  of  the  mandatary  as  three- 

tbe  mandatary.  i»  1  j  . 

1 .  To  do  the  act  which  is  the  object  of  the  mandate,  and  with 
which  he  is  charged. 

2.  To  bring  to  it  all  the  diligence  it  requires. 

3.  To  give  an  account  of  his  dealings  with  it. 

1.  Sir  William  Jones4  seeks  to  assimilate  the  doctrines  of 
the  civil  and  the  common  law,  and  contends  that  an  action 
will  lie  for  damage  occasioned  by  the  non-performance  of  a 
promise  to  become  a  mandatary,  if  special  damage  is  shewn. 
The  doctrine  of  the  Roman  law  is  stated  in  the  Institutes/  but 
the  law  of  England  is  clearly  established  in  an  opposite  sense. 
A  mandatary,  or  one  who  undertakes  to  do  an  act  for  another 
without  reward,  is  not  answerable  for  omitting  to  do  the  act,  and 
is  only  responsible  when  he  attempts  to  do  it  and  does  it  amiss.6 

Only  liable  for  In  other  words,  he  is  responsible  for  a  misfeasance  though  not  for 
a  nonfeasance,  even  if  special  damage  be  averred.  The  difficulty 
of  the  early  cases  was  to  explain  bow  an  action  of  trespass  on  the 
case  could  be  brought  for  a  nonfeasance ;  this  was  also  the  original 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  action  of  assumpsit  as  a  branch  of  the 
action  on  the  case.7 

2.  To  bring  to  it  all  the  diligence  it  requires. 
Ulpian's  famous  rule  states :  Dolum  et  cvlpam  mandatnm?     Sir 

William  Jones,9  however,  makes  a  great  point  of  the  want  of 
agreement  of  the  civilians  on  the  subject  of  the  degree  of  diligence 
requisite.  By  the  common  law,  as  the  contract  is  wholly  gratui- 
tous and  for  the  benefit  of  the  owner,  the  mandatary  is  only 
liable  for  gross  negligence.10     Sir  William  Jones11  takes  a  distinc- 


2.  To  bring 
to  bear  the 
requisite 
amount  of 
diligence. 


Sir  William 
Jones's  view 


committatur  et  suscipiatur.  In  Gothofred's  edition  of  the  Digest  there  is  a  note  to 
D.  17,  1,  1,  §  2  :  Mandatum  uno  rogante,  altero  recipiente  perficitur.  Hcec  duo  verba 
liogo  et  Becipio  citra  stipulationem  perficiunt  mandatum* 

1  Bailm.  §  158.    Ret  turpi*  nullum  mandatum  est:  D.  17,  1,  6,  §  3;  Pothier, 
Traite*  du  Contrat  de  Mandat,  n.  1 1. 

2  Dig.  17.  1,  1  :  Obligatio  mandati,  consensu  contrahentium  com  is  tit. 

8  Traits  du  Contrat  de  Mandat,  n.  37.    Cp.  Code  Civil,  arts.  1991-1993. 

4  Bailm,  54.  56. 

5  Inst.  3,  26,  11.    The  Digest  is  to  the  same  effect,  D.  17,  1,  5,  §  1. 

6  Elsee  v.  Gat  ward,  5  T.  R.  143  ;  Balfe  v.  West,  13  C.  B.  466  ;  Thorne  v.  Deas,  4 
Johns.  (Sup.  Ct.  N.  Y.)  84  ;  2  Rent  Com  id  .  569-573,  on  the  distinction  between  a  total 


omission  to  act  and  negligence  in  acting ;  Wilkinson  v.  Coverdale,  1  Esp.  (N.  P.)  75,  is 
a  case  where  positive  injury  resulted  from  the  neglect  to  act — the  plaintiff  was  misled. 
See  also  the  judgment  of  Porter,  J.,  Percy  v.  Millaudon,  8  Mart.  N.  S.  (La.),  68,  at  75, 
89 ;  Hare,  Contracts,  162 ;  2  Parsons.  Contracts  (6th  ed.)  102. 

7  Remarks  upon  the  Law  of  Bailment,  16  Am.  Jur.  253 ;  Holmes,  The  Common 
Law,  275.  8  D.  50,  17,  23. 

9  Bailm.  14,  15,  16.  10  Doorman  v.  Jenkins,  2  A.  &  E.  256. 

11  Bailm.  62.    See  2  Parsons,  Contracts  (6th  ed.)  104  n. 
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tion  between  "  a  bailment  without  reward  to  carry  from  place  to 
place  "  and  *  a  mandate  to  perform  a  work.'*     With  reference  to 
the    former,    he    cannot    "  conceive    that   the   bailee  is  respon- 
sible   for   less   than   gross   neglect."     With   reference    to    the 
latter,   "he  is   bound  to  use  a  degree  of  diligence  adequate  to 
the  performance  of  it."1     Story  *  does  not  accept  this  distinction,  Dissented  from 
which  he  says  is  supported  by  reasoning  a  exclusively  derived "  h^  treatise 
from  the  civil  law,  which  applies  the  rule  "to  all  cases  of  mandates  on  Bailments. 
whatsoever,  and  by  no  means  limits  it  to  cases  where  work  is  to 
be  performed."     "To    carry  jewels  safely  may  be  a  far  more 
valuable  service,  and  require  far  more  vigilance,  than  to  clean  the 
gold  which  enchases  them."    "  Where  the  act  to  be  done  requires 
•skill,  and  the  party  who  undertakes  it  either  has  the  skill,  or 
professes  to  have  it,  there  he  may  be  well  made  responsible  for 
the  want  of    due   skill  or  for  the  neglect  to  exercise  it."     Of 
course  if  a  man  undertakes  to  perform  a  work  in  such  circumstances 
that  a  representation  of  capacity  is  involved,  he  must  act  up  to 
his    representation  or  pay  for  the  damage  he  causes.     If   the 
circumstances  do  not  affect  him  with  a  special  responsibility  the  law 
does  not. 

Shiells  v.  Blackburne'  is  in  point  here.     A  merchant  having  swells  v. 
undertaken  voluntarily  and  without  reward   to  enter  a  parcel  of    *°    urne' 
goods  belonging  to  the  plaintiff  at  the  custom-house  for  exportation, 
made   an  entry  under  a  wrong  denomination,  whereby  plaintiff's 
parcel,  together  with  a  similar  one  of  his  own,  were  seized  and 
lost.     The  plaintiff  having  brought  his  action,  it  was  held  that, 
failing  gross  negligence,  the  defendant  was  not  liable.     "  I  agree 
with  Sir  William  Jones,"  said  Lord  Loughborough,  C.J.,4  "  that  Judgment  of 
where  a  bailee  undertakes  to  perform  a  gratuitous  act,  from  which  borough, 
the  bailor  is  alone  to  receive  benefit,  there  the  bailee  is  only  liable 
for  gross  negligence ;  but  if  a  man  gratuitously  undertakes  to 
•do    a    thing   to    the   best  of  his   skill,  where   his   situation  or 
profession  is  such  as  to  imply  skill,  an  omission  of  that  skill  is 
imputable  to  him  as  gross  negligence.     If  in  this  case  a  ship- 
broker,  or  a  clerk  in  the  custom-house,  had  undertaken  to  enter  the 
goods,  a  wrong  entry  would  in  them  be  gross  negligence,  because 
their  situation  and  employment  necessarily  imply  a  competent 

1  Bailrn.  53  ;  see  also  22,  61,  98,  120. 

2  Bftilm.  §  177. 

*  1  H.  Bl.  158.  In  Moore  v.  Mourgne,  2  Cowp.  479,  an  agent,  having  written  orders  to 
do  so,  procured  a  policy  of  insurance  to  be  made.  In  the  policy  as  executed,  there  was  an 
exception  of  a  risk,  common  in  the  policies  of  other  offices,  although  not  in  those  ueed 
by  the  office  where  the  insurance  was  made.  The  loss  arose  from  such  risk.  The 
•Court  held  that  the  agent' was  not  liable,  as  he  had  ncted  bond  fide  and  without  gross 
negligence.  The  probability  is  that  this  was  a  gratuitous  undertaking,  yet  that  it  was 
so  in  fact  is  nowhere  stated  in  the  report. 

*  I  H.  Bl.  at  163. 
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degree  of  knowledge  in  making  such  entries ;  bat  when  an 
application,  under  the  circumstances  of  this  case,  is  made  to  a 
general  merchant  to  make  an  entry  at  the  custom-house,  such  a 
mistake    as  this  is  not  to  be  imputed  to  him  as  gross  negli- 


>M 


gence 

In  Dartnall  v.  Howard2  the  element  of  a  "situation  or  profession," 
from  which  special  skill  could  be  inferred,  appears  to  have  been 
absent ;  and  the  decision  there  consequently  marks  the  other  aspect 
of  the  principle  we  are  now  considering.  The  declaration  alleged 
that  in  consideration  that  plaintiff  should  retain  defendants  to  layout 
a  sum  of  money,  they  undertook  to  do  their  duty  in  the  premisses. 
On  motion  in  arrest  of  judgment,  the  count  was  held  bad,  as  it 
did  not  state  that  any  reward  was  to  be  paid  to  the  defendants, 
or  that  they  were  employed  in  any  particular  character  so  as 
to  be  responsible  for  taking  a  bad  security  without  negligence  or 
fraud.  Abbott,  C.J.,  in  delivering  the  judgment  of  the  Court, 
said  :'  "  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  count  is  bad.  The  only  duty 
that  is  imposed  under  such  a  retainer  and  employment  as  is  here 
mentioned  is  a  duty  to  act  faithfully  and  honestly,  and  not  to  be 
guilty  of  any  gross  or  corrupt  neglect  in  the  discharge  of  that 
which  he  undertakes  to  do.  But  a  man  may,  when  acting  most 
faithfully  and  most  honestly,  happen  to  take  an  insufficient  security  ;* 
without  gross  or  culpable  negligence  on  his  part,  he  may  have 
been  misled,  he  may  have  been  deceived,  he  may  have  taken 
such  care  as  an  ordinary  man  would  take  with  regard  to  the 
subject-matter  entrusted  to  him,  and  yet,  doing  all  that,  his. 
endeavours  may  have  failed,  and  it  may  so  happen  the  security 
may  without  his  knowledge  and  against  his  will  have  turned 
out  to  be  insufficient.  For  these  reasons  it  appears  to  the  Court 
that  this  count  is  not  sustainable."  Coggs  v.  Bernard6  is  an 
authority  in  the  same  direction,  the  undertaking  to  carry  "safely" 
being  regarded  as  a  holding  out  by  the  defendant  that  he  was 
skilled  in  the  particular  business. 

In  the  well-known  case  of  Thome  v.  Deas,e  Kent,  C.J.,  also 
disapproved  Sir  William  Jones's  view  that  a  mandatary  com- 
missioned to  perform  work  is  bound  "to  use  a  degree  of 
diligence  to  the  performance  of  it."     He  said :  "  I  have  carefully 

1  Cp.  Bourne  v.  Diggles,  2  Chitty  (K.  £.)*  311;  O'Hanlon  v,  Murray,  12  Ir.  C.  L.  R. 
161 ;  and  Fish  v.  Kelly,  17  C.  £.  N.  S.  194;  which  are  solicitors'  cases,  where  Shiella 
v.  Blackburne  is  cited  and  followed.    See  Cnapman  v.  Morley,  7  Times  L.  ft.  257. 

a  4  B.  &  C.  345. 

*  L.  c.  at  350. 

4  I  have  ventured  to  alter  the  punctuation  of  this  passage. 
8  2  Ld.  Raym.  909,  1  Sm.  L.  C.  (9th  ed.),  201. 

•  4  Johns.  (Sup.  Ct.  N.  Y.)  Sa,  at  96.  At  90  there  is  a  translation  of  the  case  in 
Y  B.  3  H.  VI.  36,  pi.  33,  on  which  Sir  Wm.  Jones  comments,  and  which  comments  are 
discussed  in  the  argument. 
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examined  all  the  authorities  to  which  he  refers.1  He  has  not 
produced  a  single  adjudged  case,  bat  only  some  dicta  (and  those 
equivocal)  from  the  Tear  Books,  in  support  of  his  opinion  ;  and 
was  it  not  for  the  weight  which  the  authority  of  so  respectable 
a  name  imposes,  I  should  have  supposed  the  question  too 
well  settled  to  admit  of  an  argument."  The  learned  Chief 
Justice  expresses  an  opinion  far  from  favourable  to  the 
portion  of  Sir  William  Jones's  essay  dealing  with  mandates, 
and,  while  recognising  the  correctness  of  its  presentation  of  the 
civil  law,  altogether  discredits  its  conclusions  on  the  common 
law.8 

3.  To  give  an  account  of  his  dealings  with  it.  Duty  to  ' 

The  mandatary,  says  Story,'  is  bound  to  render  to  the  mandator, aooo,mt- 
upon  request,  a  full  account  of  his  proceedings ;  to  shew  that  the 
trust  has  been  duly  performed  ;  or  if  it  has  been  ill  performed,  to 
offer  a  justification  or  legal  excuse  for  such  ill-performance.  The 
form  and  mode  in  which  the  remedies  of  the  bailor  are  to  be  enforced, 
in  case  of  any  fault  committed  by  the  mandatary,  for  which  he  is 
responsible,  will  depend  upon  the  municipal  law  of  the  particular 
country.  In  the  Roman  law  and  the  foreign  law  derived  from 
it,  the  remedy  would  ordinarily  be  the  actio  mandati  directa ; 
in  the  common  law  it  T^ould  be  either  an  action  founded  on 
the  contract,  as  assumpsit,  or  an  action  founded  on  the  tort, 
as  an  action  on  the  case  for  misfeasance  or  negligence  or  con- 
version. 

Story,4  with  whom  the  English  authorities  are  in  accord,  sums  Buie  of  the 
up  the  rule  of  the  common  law  as  to  the  obligations  attaching  aTsMmed'up- 
to  a  mandatary  as  follows :  "  A  mandatary,  who  acts  gratuitously  by  story- 
in  a  case,  where  his  situation  or  employment  does  not  naturally 
or  necessarily  imply  any  particular    knowledge    or    professional 
skill,  is  responsible    only  for    bad    faith    or    gross   negligence. 
If    he  has   the    qualifications    necessary    for   the    discharge    of 
the  ordinary  duties  of   the  trust  which  he  undertakes  and  he 
fairly  exercises  them,  he  will  not  be  responsible  for  any  error 
of  conduct  or  action  into  which  a  man  of  ordinary  prudence 
might  have  fallen.     If  his  situation  or  employment  does  imply 
ordinary  skill,  or  knowledge  adequate  to  the  undertaking,,  he  will 

1  These  are  set  oat  and  considered  in  the  judgment  as  reported. 

9  The  distinctions  between  cases  like  Smith  v.  Laseelles,  2  T.  K.  187,  and  Webster 
v.  De  Tastet,  7  T.  B.  157,  is  also  pointed  oot  in  the  judgment.  Cohen  v.  Kit  tell,  22 
Q.  B.  D.  680,  was  an  attempt  to  recover  against  defendant  for  "  having  failed  to  make 
certain  bets  pursuant  to  the  plaintiff's  instructions."  The  development  of  the  action  of 
trespass  on  the  case  through  sssumpsit  into  a  declaration  for  mere  breach  of  agreement 
is  well  treate  1,  Holmes,  The  Common  Law,  275.    Ante,  889,  922. 

1  Bailm.  §  191. 

4  Ibid.  §  182  a. 
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be  responsible  for  any  losses  or  injuries  resulting  from  the  want 
of  the  exercise  of  such  skill  or  knowledge.  If  he  is  known  to 
possess  no  particular  skill  or  knowledge,  and  yet  undertakes  to  do 
the  best  which  he  can  under  the  circumstances,  all  thaf  is 
required  of  him  is  the  fair  exercise  of  his  knowledge  and  judgment 
and  capacity.  This  general  responsibility  may  be  varied  by  a 
special  contract  of  the  parties  either  enlarging  or  qualifying  or 
narrowing  it,  and  in  such  cases  the  particular  contract  will  furnish 
the  rule  for  the  case."  * 

With  this  may  be  conjoined  Dr.  Hare's  statement  of  the  civil 

1  Jenkins  v.  Beth  am,  15  C.  B.  168.  See  2  Kent,  Coram.  571-574;  Shiells  v.  Black- 
burn?, 1  H.  Bl.  158 ;  Booth  v.  Wilson,  1  B.  &  Aid.  59.  Wharton  cites  this  last  case 
Negligence  (2nd  ed.)  §  508,  as  an  authority  for  the  proposition  that  the  defendant  was 
bound  to  "  apply  the  care  of  a  good  hostler."  Neither  the  judgment  nor  the  argument 
as  reported,  goes  nearly  this  length.  The  utmost  the  case  decides  is  that  the  defendant 
"  owes  it  to  the  owner  of  the  horse  not  to  put  it  in  a  dangerous  pasture,"  which  seems 
scarcely  correlative  with  a  duty  to  "  apply  the  care  of  a  good  hostler,*'  Wilson  v.  Brett, 
II  M.  &W.  113. 

The  ^uasi-contract  of  a  negotiorum  gestor  in  the  civil  law  must  not  pass  without  notice. 
A  negotiorum  aestor  was  a  person  who,  of  his  own  accord,  and  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  owner,  intermeddled  with  property.     As  the  intermeddling  was  without  any 
mandate,  a  higher  decree  of  skill  was  required  from  the  negotiorum  gestor  than  in  other 
case*.     Si  negotia  absentis  et  ignorant  is  geras  et  cvlpam  et  dolum  prosstare  debet. 
D.  3,  5,  11.    Is  qui  utiliter  gesseril  negotia  habet  obligation  dominum  negotiorum,  et 
ita  et  contra  iste  quoque  tcnetur,  ui  administrationis  rationem  reddat.     Quo  casu  ad 
exact  issimam  quisque  diligentiam  compellitur  reddere   rationem :   nee  sufficit  talem 
diligentiam  aahibere,  qualem  suis  rebus  adhibere  solet,  si  modo  alius  duigentior  to 
commodius  administraturus  esset  negotia :  Inst.  3,  28,  §  1 .    However,  to  this  there 
was  an  exception :  where  the  business  undertaken  was  that  of  a  friend  in  a  case  of 
apparent  necessity,  the  liability  attaching  was  only  for  bad  faith  and  fraud  :  Pothier, 
Pand.  3,  5,  52.    Pothier  gives  the  reason :  Parcequ'il  vaut  mieux  pour  V absent  que 
ses  biens  soient  administres  par  un  homme  nigUgent,  que  s'ils  ttaient  vendue.     Story 
considers  (BaiJm.  §  190)  the  case  of  Nelson  v.  Macintosh,  1  Stark.  (N.P.)  237,  already 
set  out  in  the  text  (ante,  914),  to  approach  very  near  to  that  of  a  negotiorum  gestor , 
Drake  v.  Shorter,  4  Esp.  (N.P.)  165,  seems  undistinguishable.    Defendant,  who  was 
employed  in  an  invention  for  making  a  vessel  sail  against  wind  and  tide,  employed  the 
plaintiff  to  work  on  her.   While  working,  the  vessel  took  fire,  and  the  defendant  used  a  boat 
belonging  to  the  plaintiff  to  endeavour  to  extinguish  the  fire,  with  the  result  of  sinking 
and  losing  it.     The  defence  was,  that  the  interference  was  to  prevent  the  fire  spreading. 
Lord  Ellenborough,  C  J.,  held  that  this  amounted  to  a  good  defence.    "  What/  he  said, 
"  might  be  a  tort  under  one  circumstance,  might,  if  done  under  others,  assume  a  different 
appearance.     As,  for  example  :  if  the  thing  for  which  the  action  was  brought,  and  which 
had  been  lost,  was  taken  to  do  a  work  of  charity,  or  to  do  a  kindness  to  the  person  who 
owned  it,  and  without  any  intention  of  injury  to  it,  or  of  converting  it  to  his  own  use  ; 
if,  under  any  of  these  circumstances,  any  misfortune  happened  to  the  thing,  it  could  not 
be  termed  an  illegal  conversion  ;  but  as  it  woidd  be  a  justiBcation  in  an  action  of  tres- 
pass, it  would  be  a  good  answer  to  an  action  of  trover.'1    Espinasse  is  not  reckoned  an 
-accurate  reporter,  and  it  is  difficult  to  accept  fully  the  wording  of  this  principle.    Some- 
thing more  wonld  be  required  than  the  taking  "  to  do  a  work  of  charity,  or  to  do  a 
kindness  to  the  party  who  owned  it,  and  without  any  intention  of  iniury  to  it.  or  of 
-converting  it  to  his  own  use.1'    Probably  Lord  Ellenborough,  C.J.,  laid  down  the  law  in 
accordance  with  Labeo :  Inter dum  in  negotiorum  gestor um  actions  dolum  solummodo 
versari.     Nam  si  affections  coactus,  ne  bona  mea  distrahantur,  nsgotiis  ts  meis 
■  obtuleris  cequissimum  esse  dolum  duntaxat  te  prosstare :  Pothier,  Pand.  3,  5,  52. 
.A  less  necessity  than  this  would  not  seem  properly  to  excuse.     The  subject  of  negotio- 
rum gestio  is  very  fully  treated  in  Maynz,  filaments  de  Droit  Remain  (2nd  ed.),  vol.  ii. 
410.     De  In  gestion  d  affaires  ;  Sohni,  Inst  of  Roman  Law  (Eng.  ed.)  318  ;  Pothier: 
Du  quasi  con  t  rat  negotiorum  gestorum,  A  pp.  to  Trait  6  du  Contrat  de  Mandat.    See 
.note  Mcyle,  Just.  Inst.  3, 27,  I,  and  note  (c)2  Kent  Coram.  616 ;  also  Li  verm  ore  Agency, 
vol.  i.  8,  12,  50-52.     See,  too,  Dunbar  v.  Wilson  and  Dunlop's  Trustee,  15  Rettie,  210, 
And  for  the  case  of  the  claim  for  salvage  of  one  saving  a  ship  believing  it  to  be  his  own 
which  turned  out  to  be  another's  property :  The  Liffey,  58  L.  T.  351. 
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law.  In  mandate,  says  he/  after  pointing  out  that  the  usual 
test  of  the  degree  of  care  requisite  in  the  case  of  bailments  is 
whether  the  bailment  was  made  in  the  interest  of  the  bailor  or 
bailee,  or  for  an  end  beneficial  to  both,  and  after  enunciating  the 
rules  applicable  in  the  respective  cases,  "  the  obligation  was  not 
deduced  from  the  law,  but  arose  from  the  express  or  implied  under- 
taking of  the  mandatary  to  do  all  that  was  requisite  and  practicable 
for  the  fulfilment  of  the  trust ;  and  he  was  consequently  answer- 
able for  any  loss  or  failure  that  might  have  been  averted  by  due 
care,  or  such  skill  as  might  reasonably  be  expected  from  a  man  of 
his  training  or  profession.  One  who  engaged  to  carry  the  goods 
of  another  to  a  given  point,  or  to  expend  labour  or  skill  upon 
them  for  the  benefit  of  the  owner,  was  therefore  answerable  for 
exact  diligence,  and  could  not  rely  on  the  gratuitous  nature  of 
the  undertaking  as  an  excuse  for  a  loss  that  might  have  been 
foreseen  and  avoided." ' 

When  property  is  remitted  voluntarily  by  the  owner  to  another,  Third  person 
with  a  direction  to  apply  it  for  the  benefit  of  a   third  person,  or^^0*6 
when  the  owner  gives  such  a  direction  about  property  already  in  m.auda*e  is 

°  r     r       J  m  J         given  has  no 

the  possession  of  the  person  he  addresses,  he  whose  benefit  is  in-  direct  remedy 
tended  cannot  enforce  his  claim  by  legal  proceedings ;  and  the  mandat&ry6 
mandate  is  revocable    by  the  owner    at    any  time  before  it    is 
executed,  or  at  least  before  any  engagement  is  entered  into  with 
the  third  person  to  execute  it  for  his  benefit.* 

III.  Gratuitous  Loan. 

The  Roman  jurists  divided  contracts  re — that  is,  where  one  Soman  con- 
received  property  from  another  in  circumstances  which  rendered  tracts  re' 
it  his  duty  to  return  it  or  a  thing  of  a  like  kind — into  mutuum, 
commodatum,  pigntts,  and   depositum.4     We  have  already  consi- 

1  Contracts,  77.  Dr.  Hare  refers  to  two  cases :  (1)  Tompkins  v.  Saltmarsh,  14 
Ser.  &  R.  (Pa)  275,  where  it  is  held  that  where  one  has  undertaken  to  perform  a 
gratuitous  act,  from  which  he  was  to  receive  no  benefit  (in  the  case  in  question,  to 
deliver  a  letter  containing  money)  "  the  bailee  is  only  liable  for  gross  negligence,  dolo 
proximus,  a  practice  equal  to  a  fraud  ;  "  (2)  Beardtdee  v.  Richardson,  11  Wend.  (N.  Y.) 
25,  where  a  person  received  a  sealed  letter,  which  he  engaged  to  deliver,  and  where  the 
role  of  diligence  was  laid  down  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  earlier  case. 

2  The  Roman  rule  is  eloquently  stated  by  Cicero,  pro  Roscio  Amerino,  c.  38 :  In 
privatis  rebus  si  qui  rem  mandatam  non  modo  mahtiosius  gessisset,  sui  oucestus  out 
commodi  causd,  verum  etiam  negligentius :  eum  major €8  summum  admisxsse  dedecus" 
existimabant.  Itaque  mandati  constitution  est  judicium,  non  minus  turpe,  ouam 
fwrti.  Ergo  idcirco  turpi*  hoc  culpa  est,  quod  duasres  sanctissimas  vxolat,  amicitiam 
etfidem.  itam  neque  mandat  quisquam  fere,  nisi  amico  ;  neque  credit,  nisi  ei  quern 
fiaelem  putat.  Perditissimi  est  igitur  hominis,  simul  et  amicitiam  dissolvere,  etfaUere 
eum,  qui  Icesus  non  esset,  nisi  creaidisset. 

9  Scott  v.  Porcher,  3  Meriv.  652:  Williams  v.  Everett,  14  EaBt,  582.  See  Malcolm 
v.  Scott,  3  Hare,  39,  at  51,  affd.  14  L.  J.  Ch.  57.  Cp.  fleet  v.  Pen-ins,  L.  R.  4  Q.  B. 
500*  512.    Ante,  349  n.*. 

4  Sanders,  Justinian  (8th  ed.)  327.  As  to  commodatum,  see  D.  13,  6.  Duncan  v. 
Town  of  Arbroath,  Morison  Diet,  of  Dec.  10075,  *■  a  curious  case  on  commodatum.  A 
man  lent  three  cannon  to  the  town  of  Arbroath,  which  gave  a  bond  to  restore  them. 
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dered  the  case  of  depositum.  We  are  now  come  to  commodcUumy 
which  Sir  William  Jones,  translating  Pothier's  Pr6t  k  Usage,1 
has  called  loan  for  use.  This  distinguishes  it  from  mvtuum, 
which  is  a  loan  for  consumption.  Commodatum  differs  from 
mutuum  in  two  principal  particulars — 

First,  it  is  necessarily  gratuitous ;  for,  if  the  lender  receives 
compensation,  the  agreement  becomes  one  of  locatio  conductio. 

Secondly,  the  goods  remain  the  property  of  the  lender.9 

If,  then,  they  are  destroyed  or  perish  through  causes  outside 
any  failure  to  exercise  the  due  care  and  diligence  required  of  the 
commodatarius,  all  liability  on  his  part  ceases,  and  the  commodans 
is  not  entitled  to  damages.*  The  destruction  of  a  mutuumy  on 
the  other  hand,  does  not  discharge  the  borrower,  though  not  due 
to  his  fault.  This  is  an  effect  of  the  principle  expressed  in  the 
maxim,  lies  perit  domino.* 

"  Lending  for  use,"  says  Sir  William  Jones,1  "  is  a  bailment 
of  a  thing  for  a  certain  time  to  be  used  by  the  borrower  without 
paying  for  it."  Pothier's  definition  is :  Le  prit  a  usage  est  un 
contrdt  par  lequel  wn  des  contractanis  donne  gratuitement  it  V  autre 
une  chose,  pour  s'en  servir  &  un  certain  usage ;  et  celui  qui  la  regoit^ 
s  oblige  de  la  lui  rendre  aprks  qu'il  s'en  sera  servi.9  To  constitute  this 
contract  there  are  required — 

(i)  A  thing  which  is  lent,  and  which  must  be  personal 
property,  since,  according  to  the  definition  of  Holt,  C.J.,7  "  the 
borrower  is  bound  to  the  strictest  care  and  diligence  to  keep  the 
goods,  so  as  to  restore  them  back  again  to  the  lender." 

within  twenty-four  hours  after  they  were  required,  "  without  hurt,  skaith,  or  damage," 
in  ease  of  which  the  town  obliged  itself  to  make  payment  of  £S°°*  r^ne  cannon  were 
captured  by  Cromwell  at  the  battle  of  Dunbar.  In  1668,  the  owner  6ued  for  their 
return  or  the  ^500.  The  town  pleaded  loss  "  casufortuitu  et  vi  majori."  The  pursuer 
admitted  that  "in  commodatum  the  borrower  hath  not  the  peril,  yet  there  is  an 
exception — si  commodatum,  sit  astimatum— when  the  peril  is  the  borrower's  and  it  is  no 
proper  loan  but  rather  Bale  "  ;  for  this  he  quoted  D.  13,  6,  5,  §  I.  He  also  urged  that 
oy  the  bond  the  peril  was  undertaken  :  " likewise  they  "  (the  town}  "were  negligent, 
that  they  buried  the  cannon  to  the  knowledge  of  their  whole  town ;  whereas  they 
should  have  entrusted  some  few  to  have  done  it  in  the  night."  The  decision  was  that 
the  town  was  not  liable.  This  decision,  however,  appears  to  be  wrong,  as  by  their  bond 
the  town  was  bound  to  return  the  cannon  or  to  pay  .£500  if  unable  to  do  so  through 
"hurt,  skaith,  or  damage." 

1  Bailm.  64.    See  Maynz,  £l4ments  de  Droit  Romain  (2nd  ed.),  vol.  ii.  264. 

9  liei  commodate  et  possessionem  et  proprietatem  retinemus :  D.  13,  6,  8.  Nemo 
enim  commodando  remjacit  ejus  cui  commoaat :  D.  13,  6,  9. 

*  Eum,  qui  rem  commodatam  accepit,  si  in  earn  rem  usus  est,  in  quam  accepit,  nihil 
praxtare,  si  earn  in  nulld  parte  culpa  sud  deter ior em  fecit,  verumest;  nam  si  culpa  ejus 
fecit  deteriorem  tenebitur  :  D.  13,  6,  10. 

4  Poste,  Gains  (3rd  ed.),  349 ;  Inst.  J,  14,  2  ;  Hare,  Contracts,  74.  As  to  what  is 
sufficient  to  fix  a  vendor  with  the  risk  of  the  destruction  or  injury  of  the  thing  sold,  see 
note  to  Bailey  v.  Culverweil,  2  Man.  &  B.  564,  at  564.     Post,  960  et  seqq. 

5  Bailm.  118. 

•  Cp.  Code  Civil,  art.  1875. 

7  2  Ld.  Baym.  900,  at  915  ;  1  Sm.  L.  C.  (9th  ed.),  201.  By  all  consents,  it  is  said 
in  Duncan  v.  Town  of  Arbroath,  Morison,  Diet,  of  Deo.  10075,  commodatarius  tenetur 
pro  Uvissima  culpa  et  summa  diligtntia. 
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(2)  A  gratuitous  lending  ;  otherwise,  as  Fothier l  points  out,  (*)  Om- 
it becomes  a  letting,  if  the  consideration  is  money,  or  an  in-  u  on8y* 
nominate  contract,  when  it  is  anything  else  given  or  work  done. 

(3)  A  lending  for  the  use  of  the  borrower.3  (3)  For  the 

(4)  A  lending  where  the  thing  lent  must  be  itself  returned  at  borrowed 
the  determination  of  the  bailment.'  (4)  Bat  to 

The  obligations  of  the  borrower  are — (1)  To  take  proper  care  of  oblations  of 


the  thing  borrowed ;  (2)  To  use  it  according  to  the  expressed  or the  borrower, 
known  intention  of   the  lender;  (3)  To  restore  it  in  a  proper 
condition.     Of  these  in  their  order. 

First,  as  to  the  proper  care  of  the  thing  borrowed.  In  Vaughan  1.  To  use 
v.  Menlove,4  Tindal,  C.J.,  quoting  and  adopting  Holt,  C.J.,  inProPerc*re- 
Ooggs  v.  Bernard,  lays  down  the  rule  as  follows :  "  It  has  been 
urged  that  the  care  which  a  prudent  man  would  take,  is  not  an 
intelligible  proposition  as  a  rule  of  law,  yet  such  has  always  been 
the  rule  adopted  in  cases  of  bailment,  as  laid  down  in  Coggs  v. 
Bernard.1  Though  in  some  cases  a  greater  degree  of  care  is 
exacted  than  in  others,  yet  in  *  the  second  sort  of  bailment,  viz., 
4X>mmodatum,  or  lending  gratis,  the  borrower  is  bound  to  the 
strictest  care  and  diligence  to  keep  the  goods  so  as  to  restore 
them  back  again  to  the  lender ;  because  the  bailee  has  a  benefit  by 
the  use  of  them,  so  as  if  the  bailee  be  guilty  of  the  least  neglect 
he  will  be  answerable  ;  as,  if  a  man  should  lend  another  a  horse 
to  go  westward,  or  for  a  month,  if  the  bailee  put  his  horse  in  his 
stable,  and  he  were  stolen  from  thence,  the  bailee  shall  not  be 
answerable  for  him ;  but  if  he  or  his  servant  leave  the  house  or 
stable  doors  open,  and  the  thieves  take  the  opportunity  of  that, 
and  steal  the  horse,  he  will  be  chargeable,  because  the  neglect 
gave  the  thieves  the  occasion  to  steal  the  horse.'  The  care  taken 
by  a  prudent  man  has  always  been  the  rule  laid  down ;  and  as  to 
the  supposed  difficulty  of  applying  it,  a  jury  has  always  been  able 
to  say  whether,  taking  that  rule  as  their  guide,  there  has  been 
negligence  on  the  occasion  in  question." 6 

This  has  been  so  to  the  extent  of  holding  the  loan  to  be  strictly 

1  Pret  a  Usage,  n.  3. 

2  Storv,  Bailm.  §§  225,  227. 

3  Non  potest  commodari  id,  quod  usu  consumitur ;   nisi  forte  ad  pompom  vel 
ostentationem  qui*  aceipiat :  D.  13,  6,  3,  §  6. 

4  3  Bing.  N.  C.  468,  at  475. 

5  2  Ld.  Rarm.  909.  Compare  the  rule  of  the  civil  law  in  the  case — In  rebus  com- 
modatis  talis  diligentia  prasstanda  est,  qualem  quisque  diligentissimus  paterfamilias 
mis  rebus  adhioet :  D.  13,  6,  18.  Is,  qui  utendum  accepit,  sane  quidem  exactam 
diligentiam  custodier  reiprcestare  jubetur  nee  sufficit  et,  tantam  diligentiam  adhibuisse, 
quantam  suis  rebus  adhwere  soUtus  est:  Inst.  3,  14,  2,  and  this  because  Commodatum. 
^utem  plerumque  tolam  utilitatem  continet  ejus,  cui  eommodatur  ;  et  ideo  verior  est 
Quintx  Mucii  sententia,  existimantis,  et  eulpam  prastandam  et  diligentiam  :  D.  13,  6, 
c  I  2. 

6  i  Stair,  Inst.  1, 11,  §  9 ;  Ersk.  Inst.  3,  1,  §§  20,  21. 
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personal,  unless  a  more  extensive  use  could  be  implied  from  the- 
circumstances,  as  in  Bringloe  v.  Morrice,1  the  case  of  overriding  a* 
horse.  There,  North,  C.J.,  took  a  distinction  between  a  loan  for 
a  stated  time  and  one  for  an  indefinite  time.  In  the  former  case, 
the  borrower  has  an  interest  in  the  horse,  and  the  borrower's- 
servant  may  ride  it ;  in  the  other  case,  not.  A  difference  was; 
also  pointed  out  between  hiring  a  horse  to  go  to  York,  and 
borrowing  a  horse.  In  the  first  place,  the  servant  may  ride  it  to- 
its  destination ;  in  the  latter  case,  not.  In  Lord  Camoys  v.  Scurr,2" 
where  a  mare  was  for  sale,  and  A  asked  the  agent  of  the  vendor 
for  a  trial,  Coleridge,  J.,  held  that  he  was  entitled  to  depute  the- 
trial  to  a  competent  person. 

Wilson  v.  Brett '  was  a  somewhat  similar  case.  Plaintiff  entrusted? 
a  horse  to  ride  to  the  defendant,  a  competent  person  ;  while* 
defendant  was  riding  it,  the  horse  fell  down,  and  was  injured. 
The  judge  at  the  trial  directed  the  jury  that  "  the  defendant,, 
being  shewn  to  be  a  person  skilled  in  the  management  of  horses, 
was  bound  to  take  as  much  care  of  the  horse  as  if  he  had  borrowed 
it."  Parke,  B.,  thus  explains  the  ruling : 4  "  The  whole  effect  of 
what  was  said  by  the  learned  Judge  as  to  the  distinction  between 
this  case  and  that  of  a  borrower  was  this  ;  that  this  particular- 
defendant,  being  in  fact  a  person  of  competent  skill,  was  in 
effect  in  the  same  situation  as  that  of  a  borrower  who  in  point  of 
law  represents  to  the  lender  that  he  is  a  person  of  competent 
skill.  In  the  case  of  a  gratuitous  bailee,  where  his  profession  or 
situation  is  such  as  to  imply  the  possession  of  competent  skill,  he 
is  equally  liable  for  the  neglect  to  use  it."  That  is,  a  gratuitous' 
bailee,  with  competent  skill,  is  required  to  use  the  skill  he  has  'r 
but  a  borrower  is  required  to  have  .competent  skill ;  for,  as 
Alderson,  B.,  puts  it  in  the  same  case,  "  the  party  bargains  for 
the  use  of  competent  skill,  which  here  becomes  immaterial,  since- 
it  appears  that  the  defendant  has  it." 

The  onus  of  proof  lies  on  the  borrower,  if  the  thing  is  not 
returned  on  a  loan  to  use,  for  the  borrower  must  account  satis- 
factorily for  the  loss  or  pay  the  value.6 

Though  the  diligence  required  from  a  borrower  is  exact,  he  is 
not  an  insurer.  The  article  lent  is  subject  to  the  kind  and. 
mode  of  use  for  which  it  is  designed  ;  and  the  risk  of  such  losses 
as  are  fairly  incident  thereto  is  with  the  owner,  unless  the  bailee* 

1  i  Mod.  210,  reported  also  suh  nom.  Bringloe  v.  Morison,  3  Salk.  271. 

8  9  C.  &  P.  383. 

*  11  M.  &W.  113. 
4  L.  c  at  115. 

*  Bain  v.  Strang,  16  Rettie  186 ;  Pothier,  Pr6t  &  Usage,  n.  40  et  seqq.  If  the- 
article  perish  through  neglect  .or  impradent  conduct,  the  borrower  must  pay  the  value  : 
Niblett  v.  White's  heirs,  7  La.  Rep.  253.    See  post,  Carriers  for  Hire. 
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has  failed  in  any  particular  of  his  duty  with  regard  to  it. 
Beller  v.  Schultz1  illustrates  this.  The  owner  of  a  flag  lent  it  to  BeUer  r. 
be  hoisted  on  the  bailee's  building,  and,  having  assisted  to  hoist 8chulla- 
it,  left  it  flying  when  he  went  away;  the  flag  was  afterwards 
injured  by  a  hailstorm.  The  Court  held  that  the  owner  could  not 
recover  for  the  damage,  on  the  ground  that  the  thing  lent  was 
made  on  purpose  to  be  used  as  a  flag,  and  the  propriety  of 
exposing  it  in  the  situation  in  which  it  was  injured  could  not  be 
questioned  by  the  plaintiff,  as  it  was  in  substance  his  own  act, 
and  the  bailment  was  not  shewn  to  have  been  abused. 

To  the  rule  of  diligence  just  stated  two  exceptions  may  be  Two  excep- 
made:  Uona: 

(i)  Where  there  is  a  special  contract,  expressed  or  implied ;  (i)  Where 
when  the  terms  of  the  bailment  are,  of  course,  determined  by  the  8pJSa8con. 
terms  prescribed.     To  this  head  may  be  referred  a  case  which tract- 
Story9  suggests:  "If  the  lender  is  aware  of  the  incapacity  of 
the   borrower,   he    has    no   right   to  insist  upon   such   rigorous 
diligence.     He  has  a  right  to  insist  on  that  degree  of  diligence 
only  which  belongs  to  the  age,  the  character,  and  the  known 
habits  of  the  borrower."     A  loan  in  these  circumstances  would 
seem  to  be  in  the  nature  of  a  contract,  made  with  reference  to  the 
peculiarities  of  age,  character,  and  habit  of  the  borrower.     Thus, 
the  loan  of  a  valuable  horse  to  a  notoriously  reckless  rider  would 
be  on  special  terms  applicable  to  such  rider. 

(2)  Where  the  loan  is  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  borrower  (2)  where 
alone ;  for,  if  it  is  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  the  borrower  and  the  mutual 
lender,  only  ordinary  diligence  is  required.'  borrower  and 

The  borrower  is  exempted  from  liability  for  losses  by  inevit-  lender. 
able  accident  or  the  act  of  God.     Still  there  must  be  no  default 
on  the  part  of  the  borrower,  otherwise  his  responsibility  remains.4 
So  it  does  if  he  is  guilty  of  fraud  vel  stippressione  veri  vel  allega- 
tione  falsi.* 

In  the  case  of  a  conflict  of  duty,  as  where  the  borrower's  goods  and  Conflict  of 
the  goods  borrowed  are  both  jeopardized  by  fire  in  circumstances  °  y* 
where  one  set  of  goods  can  be  saved,  though  not  both,  Story,6 
differing  from  Pothier7  and  Sir  William  Jones,8  considers  the 
true  test  of  liability  to  be,  whether  there  is  any  negligence  in  not 
saving  the  borrowed  goods ;  and  whether  there  is  any  superior 
duty  of  the  borrower  to  save  them  and  sacrifice  his  own.  By 
superior  duty  the  learned  commentator,  of  course,  means  a  duty 
arising  out  of  the  facts  and  circumstances,  which  would  be  the 

1  38  Am.  B.  280.  9  Bailm.  §  237. 

*  Bailm.  §  237.  4  Jones,  Bailm.  67,  68,  69,  104,  105. 

9  Jones,  Bailm.  7a  *  Story,  Bailm.  §  249  b. 

7  Pre*  a  Usage  256.  See  ante,  898.         8  Bailm.  69. 
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On  what 
prinoiple  com- 
pensation is 
fixed  in  case 
of  loss. 


II.  The  bor- 
rower to  use 
the  loan  ac- 
cording to  the 
intention  of 
the  lender. 


III.  The  bor- 
rower must 
restore  the 
thing  lent  in 
a  proper  con- 
dition. 


proper  material  for  the  inferences  of  a  jury,  and  not  a  duty  by- 
law, the  existence  of  authority  to  support  which  he  denies. 

Another  controversy  under  this  head  of  law  is  whether,  in  the 
case  of  a  valued  loan,  or  where  the  goods  are  estimated  at  a 
certain  price,  the  borrower  must  be  considered  as  bound  in  all 
events  to  restore  either  the  things  lent  or  the  value.1  Story 
is  of  opinion s  that  at  common  law  the  solution  turns  wholly  on 
the  construction  of  the  words  of  the  particular  contract.  The 
mere  estimation  of  a  price  will  not  settle  the  point,  whether  the 
borrower  takes  upon  himself  every  peril,  or  any  additional  perils 
beyond  those  provided  for  by  the  common  rules  of  law ;  for  it 
will  be  considered  as  a  mere  precaution  to  avoid  dispute  in  case 
of  a  loss,  unless  some  circumstances  raise  a  presumption  that  the 
parties  intend  something  more.* 

Second :  The  obligation  of  the  borrower  is  to  use  the  loan 
according  to  the  expressed  or  known  intention  of  the  lender. 

This  use  is  strictly  confined  to  what  is  expressed  or  implied  in 
the  particular  transaction.  The  illustration  of  this  given  by  Sir 
William  Jones 4  is :  "If  William,  instead  of  coming  to  London, 
for  which  purpose  the  horse  was  lent,  go  towards  Bath,  or, 
having  borrowed  him  for  a  week,  keep  him  for  a  month,  he 
becomes  responsible  for  any  accident  that  may  befall  the  horse  in 
his  journey  to  Bath,  or  after  the  expiration  of  the  week." ' 

If  the  borrower  is  put  to  any  expense  in  using  the  thing,  he 
must  pay  this  himself ;  though  any  expense  incurred  upon  the 
thing  lent  not  arising  out  of  his  use  of  it,  the  borrower  is  entitled 
to  be  recouped  by  the  lender.8 

Third :  The  obligation  of  the  borrower  is  to  restore  the  thing 
lent  in  a  proper  condition.7 

1  The  controversy  has  grown  from  two  texts  of  the  Roman  law — one,  D.  13.  6,  5, 
§  3 :  Et  siforta  res  ostimata  data  sit,  omne  periculum  preestandum  ah  eo,  qui  cent iiua- 
tionem  se  prastaturum  recepit;  the  other,  D.  19,  3,  1,  §  I  :  jEstimatio  cutem  peri  adit  in 
facit  ejus,  qui  suscepit ;  aut  igitur  ipsam  rem  debebit  incorruptam  reddere,  aut  (estima- 
t  ion  em  de  qua  convenit. 

2  Bailm.  §  253  a. 

3  The  Code  Civil,  art.  1833,  has  settled  that  in  such  a  case  the  loss  shall  be  the 
I  orrower's  if  be  can  shew  no  agreement  to  the  contrary. 

«  Bailm.  68. 

*  2  Id.  Raym.  909,  at  915.  The  rule  of  the  Roman  law  was,  Qui  jumenta  sibi  comma- 
data  longius  auxerit,  aliendve  re,  invito  domino,  usus  sit,furtum  facit :  I>.  47,  2,  41. 
In  D.  13, 6, 23,  the  case  is  put  of  the  horse  being  lent  for  a  purpose  for  which  it  is  unfit : 
JSi  commodavero  tibi  eyuum,  quo  utereris  usque  ad  cerium  locum,  si  nulla  culpa  tua 
interveniente,  in  ipso  ttinere  deterior  equusfactus  sit,  non  teneris  commodati ;  nam  ego 
in  cu'pa  ero  qui  in  tarn  Ion  gum  iter  commoaavi,  qui  eum  laborem  sustinere  non  pot  nit. 
In  the  Roman  law,  if  the  borrower  used  the  commodatum  for  a  purpose  other  than  that 
for  which  it  was  lent,  he  was  liable  to  an  actio  furti:  Inst.  4,  1,  6-8. 

•  Story,  Bailm.  §  256.  Quidquid  in  rem  commodatam  ob  morbuut,  vtlaUam,  rat  tone m 
impensum  est,  a  domino  reapi  potest :  Paulus,  Sent.  Kec.  2,  4.  1. 

7  Story,  Bailm.  §  258.  J&  reddita  quidem  sit  res  commodata,  sed  deterior  reddita, 
non  videbitur  reddi'a,  quce  deterior  facta  redditur,  nisi  qnod  interest,  praxtetur :  proprie 
enim  dicitnr  res  non  reddita,  quo:  deterior  redditur :  D.  13,  6,  3,  §  I. 
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This  must  be  when  demanded  at  the  common  law ;  for,  as  the 
bailment  is  merely  gratuitous,  the  lender  may  terminate  it  when- 
ever he  pleasea  If  he  does  so  unreasonably,  and  occasions  any 
injury  or  loss  to  the  borrower  thereby,  the  latter  may,  perhaps, 
have  a  suit  for  damages,  where  the  object  of  the  bailment  has 
been  partly  accomplished.  If  he  retains  the  thing,  and  a  suit  is 
brought  by  the  lender,  he  may  insist  upon  the  unreasonableness  of 
the  demand  or  the  injury  to  himself,  and  thus,  perhaps,  he  may 
have  taken  into  account  in'  the  damages  whatever  he  has  lost. 

If  the  borrower  do  not  on  demand  return  the  thing  lent,  he  is  is  i;*bl.e  for  all 
responsible  for  all  losses  and  injuries,  and  even  for  all  accidents,  resold* 
aubeequently  resulting.1  %£ffl 

In  general  the  borrower's  liability  is  limited  to  his  own  negli-  d^te^on^f  ♦ 
gence,  or  to  that  of  persons  for  whom  he  is  responsible.3    So  that,  Bot  is  not 
if  loss  arises  from  the  wrongful  act  of  a  third  person  which  the liADl? for  the 
borrower  could  neither  foresee  nor  prevent,  he  is  not  responsible  ;  third  persons 
and  his  immunity  is  not  lost  if  the  deterioration  is  the  result  of  not  bl8  **eniB- 
the  use  made  of  the  loan  by  the  borrower,  provided  that  the  use 
is  reasonable  and  within  the  contemplation  of  the  parties  at  the 
time  of  the  loan.' 

The  obligations  of  the  lender  are  lastly  to  be  considered.  "  It  obligation  of 
is  surprising  how  little  in  the  way  of  decision  in  our  Courts  is  to the  len  er* 
be  found  in  our  books  upon  the  obligations  which  the  mere  lender 
of  a  chattel  for  use  contracts  towards  the  borrower.  Pothier,  in 
his  cTrait6  du  Prdt  k  Usage/  to  be  found  in  the  4th  volume 
of  his  works  by  Dupin,  part  3,  pp.  37  to  42,  enters  into  the 
subject  at  some  length ;  and  Story  also  treats  of  it,  '  Bailment/ 
§  275.  The  principles,  which  these  two  writers  draw  mainly 
from  the  Roman  law,  may  be  the  more  safely  relied  on  as  being 
engrafted  into  the  common  law,  considering  that  the  whole  of  this 
branch  of  our  law  is  so  mainly  built  on  the  Roman,  as  the  judg- 
ment in  Cpggs  v.  Bernard 4  demonstrates.  It  may,  however,  we 
think,  be  safely  laid  down  that  the  duties  of  the  borrower  and 
lender  are,  in  some  degree,  correlative.  The  lender  must  be  taken 
to  lend  for  the  purposes  of  a  beneficial  use  by  the  borrower ;  the 
borrower,  therefore,  is  not  responsible  for  reasonable  wear  and 
tear ;  but  he  is  for  negligence,  for  misuse,  for  gross  want  of  skill 
in  the  use;  above  all,  for  anything  which  may  be  qualified  as  legal 
fraud.     So,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  lender  lends  for  beneficial 

1  Jones,  Bailm.  70 ;  Noy,  Maxims,  c.  43.  He  is  liable  to  hand  over  all  gains  made 
by  him  by  it,  which  are  acquired  by  using  the  oommodatum  in  a  way  not  authorized  by 
the  contract :  D.  13,  6, 13,  §  I. 

*  Jones,  Bailm.  68  ;  2  Kent,  Comm.  576. 

*  Pothier,  Traite  du  Pr§t  a  Usage,  n.  38.    Cp.  D.  13,  6,  23. 

4  2  Ld.  Raym.  909 ;  1  Sm.  L.  C.  (9th  ed.),  201.  Op.  Holmes,  The  Common  Law, 
180  et  8tqq. 
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use,  he  must  be  responsible  for  defects  in  the  chattel,  with 
reference  to  the  use  for  which  he  knows  the  loan  is  accepted,  of 
which  he  is  aware,  and  owing  to  which  directly  the  borrower  ia 
injured.  Adjuvari  quippe  nos,  non  decipi,  beneficio  oportet,  is  the 
maxim  which  Story  borrows  from  the  Digest;  and  Pothier  ia 
express  to  the  same  effect,  citing,  as  Story  does  also,  the  instance, 
Qtii  sciens  vasa  vitiosa  comrrwdavit,  si  ibi  infusum  vinwrn,,  vel  oleum 
corruptum  effiiswmve  est,  condemnandus  eo  nomine  est.  This  is  so 
consonant  to  reason  and  justice  that  it  cannot  but  be  part  of 
our  law.  Would  it  not  be  monstrous  to  hold  that,  if  the  owner 
of  a  horse,  knowing  it  to  be  vicious  and  unmanageable,  should 
lend  it  to  one  who  is  ignorant  of  its  bad  qualities,  and  conceal 
them  from  him,  and  the  rider,  using  ordinary  care  and  skill,  is 
thrown  from  it  and  injured,  he  should  not  be  responsible  ?  The 
principle  laid  down  in  Coggs  v.  Bernard,1  and  followed  out  by 
Lord  Kenyon  and  Buller,  J.,  and  by  Lord  Tenterden  in  the  Nisi 
Prius  cases  cited  in  the  note/  that  a  gratuitous  agent  or  bailee 
may  be  responsible  for  gross  negligence  or  great  want  of  skill, 
gets  rid  of  the  objection  that  might  be  urged  from  want  of  con- 
sideration to  the  lender.  By  the  necessarily  implied  purpose  of 
the  loan  a  duty  is  contracted  towards  the  borrower  not  to  conceal 
from  him  those  defects  known  to  the  lender  which  may  make  the 
loan  perilous  or  unprofitable  to  him." ' 

IV.  Pawn  or  Pledge.4 

Of  the  kinds  of  bailments  we  have  so  far  considered,  deposit 
and  mandate  come  under  Story's  first  class — those  in  which  the- 
trust  is  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  the  bailor  or  of  a  third 
person ;    while  gratuitous  loan   for   use   is   to   be   referred   to 

1  2  Ld.  Raym.  909. 

3  I.e.,  in  1  8m.  L.  C.  (4th  ed.)  162  ;  citing  Wilkinson  v.  Coverdale,  1  Esp.  (N.P.) 
75  ;  Beauchamp  v.  Powley,  1  M.  &  Rob.  38 ;  D<  orman  v.  Jenkins,  2  A.  &  £.  256  ; 
Collett  v.  London  and  North-Western  Railway  Company,  16  Q.  B.  984. 

8  Per  Coleridge,  J.,  Blakemore  v.  Bristol  and  Exeter  Railway  Company,  8  E.  &  B. 
1035,  at  1050,  discussed  per  Cotton,  L.J.,  Heaven  v.  Pender,  11  Q.  B.  I)iv.  503,  at  516. 
Most  of  the  passage  extracted  in  the  text  is  quoted  by  Wilde,  B.,  delivering  the  judgment 
of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  in  MacCarthy  v.  Young,  6  H.  &  N.  329,  at  336.  Bee  per 
Willes, J.,  Indermaur  0.  Dames,  L.  R.  1  C.  P.  274,  at  286.  There  is  a  case  given  ia 
the  civil  law  that  may  be  noted.  Si  rem  inspectori  dedi,  an  similis  sit  ci,  cut  commodata 
est  queer  it  ur.  Et  si  quidemmea  causa  dedi,  dum  volo  prastium  exquirere,  dolum  mihi 
tantum  prcestabit.  Si  sui,  et  custodiam  :  et  ideo  furti  habebit  actionem.  8ed  et  si 
dum  refertur,  periit,  si  quidem  ego  mandaveram  per  quam  remitterit  periculum  meum 
eril.  Si  verotpse  cui  voluit,  commisit  ceque  mihi  culpam  prcestabit,  si  sui  causa  accemt. 
Qui  non  tarn  iaoneum  hominem  elegerit  ut  rede  id  perferripossit.  Si  mei  causa  dolum 
tantum:  D.  13,  6,  io,  f  1,  it,  12. 

4  There  is  a  history  of  pawnbroking  in  Beckmann,  History  of  Inventions,  vol.  iii. 
(2nd  ed.,  1814),  11,  under  title  Lending  Houses.  See  2  Bell.  Comm.  (7th  ed.),  19, 
where  the  law  of  pledge  is  briefly,  that  of  hypothec,  folly  treated.  The  terms  pawn  and 
pledge,  pledgor  and  pledgee,  pawnor  and  pawnee,  are  used  interchangeably  throughout 
the  pages  that  follow  on  the  subject  of  pawnor  or  pledge. 
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the  second  class,  in  which  the  bailment  is  exclusively  for  the 
benefit  of  the  bailee.  The  bailment  of  pawn  or  plfedge  is  referred 
to  his  third  class — where  the  trnst  is  for  the  benefit  of  both  Third  claw— 

Where  the 

parties,  or  of  both  or  one  of  them  and  a  third  party.  trnst  u  for 

A  pawn,  says  Sir  William  Jones,  is  "a  bailment  of  goods  both  parties? 
by  a  debtor  to  his  creditor  to  be  kept  by  him  till   his  debt  is  JSJStf" 
discharged/' 

The  contract  of  pledging,  says  Kent,1  is "  a  'bailment  or 
delivery  of  goods  by  a  debtor  to  his  creditor,  to  be  kept  till  the 
debt  be  discharged  ;  or,  to  use  the  more  comprehensive  definition 
of  Story,  it  is  a  bailment  of  personal  property,  as  security  for  some 
debt  or  engagement."  * 

The  term  gt  pledge  n  is  used  indifferently  to  denote  the  contract 
and  the  property  which  constitutes  the  security. 

Pledge  is  the  pignus  of  the  Roman  law  ;'  and  it  is  from  this 
source  that  most  of  the  principles  governing  the  subject  are 
derived. 

All  kinds  of  personal  property  that  are  vested  and  tangible,  What  may  be 
and  also  negotiable  paper,  may  be  the  subject  of  pledge;  and0fpawa. 
dwses  in  action,  resting  on  written  contract,  may  be  assigned  in 
pledge.4     It  is  not  necessary  that  the  pledge  should  belong  to  the 
pledgor ;  it  is  sufficient  if  it  is  pledged  with  the  consent  of  the 
owner,*  or  if  the  pledgor  have  an  interest  in  it.6 

1  2  Comm.  578.  Turner,  The  Contract  of  Pawn  (2nd  ed.),  has  a  chapter  25-30  on 
the  definition  of  pawn. 

•  §  286.    Cp.  Isaack  v.  Clark,  2  Bolst.  306. 

3  Pignus,  in  the  civil  law,  is  one  of  the  three  jura  in  re  aliena,  superficies  emphyteusis, 
and  pignus,  which  are  not  reckoned  amongst  servitudes.  The  doctrines  of  the  civil 
law  are  to  be  found  in  the  titles,  Demgnoribus,  et  hypothecis,  et  qualiter  ea  contrahantur, 
■et  depactis  eorum,  D.  20,  1,  and  the  five  following  titles ;  in  the  title  De  pigneratitid 
aetione  vel  contra,  D.  13,  7  ;  and  see  Pothier,  Pandects,  lib.  20,  tit.  1-6.  Pignus  est 
•quod  propter  rem  creditam  obligator,  cujusque  rei  possessionem  solum  ad  tempus 
consequitur  creditor,  ceterum  dominium  penes  debitorem  est :  Isidor,  Etymologarium, 
lib.  ▼.  22.  Proprie jngnus  dicimus,  quod  ad  creditor  em  transit;  hyprthecam  cum  non 
transit,  necpossessw  ad  creditor  em:  D.  13,  7,  9,  §  2.  Pignus  appettatum  a  pugno; 
quia  res  qua  pignori  dantur  manu  traduntur;  unde  etiam  vidert  potest,  verum  esse, 
quod  quiaamputant,piguus  progrice  rei  mobilis  conslitui :  D-  50,  10,  238^  See  Mayns, 
Elements  de  Droit  Romain,  vol.  11.  279  ;  Du  contrat  de  gage  Pignus  ;  Pothier,  Trait 6  du 
Contrat  Nantissement,  n.  5.    The  civil  law  is,  however,  not  wholly  consistent  with  the 

foregoing  definition  ;  it  says  :  Piguus  contrahitur  non  sola  traditione,  sed  etiam  nuda  , 

conventions,  etsi  non  traditum  est.    Si  vgiturconVr actum  sit  pignus  nuda  conventione, 

videamus,  an  si  quis  aurum  ostenderit,  quasi  pignori  daturus,  et  as  dederit,  obligaverit  » 

out urn  pignori  f    Et  consequents  est  ut  aurum  obligeiur,  non  autem  ces ;  quia  in  hoc 

non  eonsenserint :  D.  13,  7,  1,  §1.    This  does  not  appear  to  be  the  law  of  England : 

Donald  v.  Suckling,  L.  K.  1  Q.  B.  585. 

4  2  Kent,  Comm.  578,  citing  {inter  alia)  Roberts  v.  Wyatt,  2  Taunt.  268.  See -an 
article  on  the  pledge  of  shares  in  Joint  Stock  Companies,  Law  Mag.  (1838),  vdl.  six. 

3*9- 

5  Story.  Bailm.  §  291. 

8  Donald  v.  Suckling,  L.  R.  1  Q.  B.  585.  The  general  rule  applicable  to  such 
cases  is  that  of  the  Civil  law  :  Nemo  plu9  juris  ad  ilium  traniferre  potest  quam  ipte 
haberet,  D.  50, 1 7,  54.  Non  plus  habere  creditorpotest,  quam  habe «,  quipignu9  dedit : 
D.  23,  I,  3,  §  1.  roithier,  Traite*  du  Contrat  de  Nantissement,  n.  27.  Code  Civil,  Art. 
2279. 
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By  the  civil  In  the  civil   law  certain    things  were  prohibited  from  being 

Uw*  pawned,  such  as  the  necessary  apparel  and  furniture,  beds,  uten- 

sils, and  tools  of  the  debtor,  his  ploughs  and  other  utensils  for 
tillage,  the  pension  or  bounty  of  the  monarch,  and  the  pay  and 
emoluments  of  officers  and  soldiers.1 
By  the  By  the  common  law  the  pay — whether  full  or  half  pay — of 

om  *    soldiers  and  sailors  is  exempted.1     By  statute  there  are  a  variety 

of  exceptions  for  different  purposes,"  the  detailed  consideration 
of  which  is  remote  from  the  subject  of  negligence. 
Capacity  to  The  rules    applicable   to    contracts   generally  determine   the 

coStractofthe   ^P^ty  °f  parsons  to  enter  into  the  contract  of  pawn.4 
pawn.  The  duty  of  the  pledgor  by  the  Civil  Law  is : 

pledgor  by  the       *•  ^°  indemnify  the  pledgee  against  all  liabilities  which  he 
civil  law.        incurs  in  trying  to  sell  the  property  at  the  best  price.5 

2.  To  deliver  up  the  pledge  when  required  for  sale  if  it  has 
been  left  in  his  hands  on  hire  or  as  a  precarium.* 

3.  In  some  cases  to  pay  compensation,  e.g.,  when  he  has 
pledged  a  res  aliena.7 

Duty  of  the  The  duty  of  the  pledgee  is : 

civiUaw.7    °       i.  To  return  the  property  pledged  when  the  pledge  is  deter- 
mined.8 

2.  To  give  up  to  the  pledgor  all  fruits  derived  from  the 
pledge,  or  to  deduct  their  value  from  the  amount  of  the  debt.9 

3.  To  answer  for  any  negligence  in  the  custody  of  the  pledge, 
and  if  it  has  been  sold,  to  account  for  anything  received  beyond 
principle  and  interest.10 

Duty  of  the  The  duty  of  the  pledgee  to  the  pledgor  by  English  law  is 

p}^66  *°  ^  expressed  in  a  sentence  by  Blackburn,  J. : ll  "  In  general,  all  that 

English  law.    the  pledgor  requires  is  the  personal  contract  of  the  pledgee  that 

on  bringing  the  money  the  pawn  shall  be  given  up  to  him,  and  that 

in  the  meantime  the  pledgee  shall  be  responsible  for  due  care 

being  taken  for  its  safe  custody." 

1  1  Domat,  Bk.  3,  tit  1,  §  1,  arts  24  to  27. 

3  M*Carthy  v.  Goold,  1  Ball  &  Beat.  (Ir.)  389  ;  Barwick  v.  Beade,  1  H.  Bl.  627  : 
Lidderdale  v.  Montrose,  4  T.  &.  248,  where  an  action  by  the  assignee  against  the 
assignor  on  his  covenant  is  suggested.  Cp.  Lucas  v.  Harris,  18  Q.  B.  E>iv.  127  ;  Crowe 
v.  Price,  22  Q.  B.  Div.  429. 

3  See  them  cited,  Turner,  Contract  of  Pawn  (2nd  ed.),  pp.  41-44* 

4  Pollock,  Contracts  (6th  ed.),  184. 
6  D.  13,  7,  22,  §  4. 

6  D.  13,  7,  22,  §  3.    As  to  precarium,  see  Hunter,  Roman  Law  (2nd  ed.),  380. 
I  D.  13,  7,  i,  §  2. 

I  g.  f3»  7.  9.  §  3  J  D.  13.  7,  20,  §  2 ;  D.  13,  7,  40,  §  2. 

a  •  D.  13,  7,  22,  pr. ;  Code  4,  24,  1 ;  Code  4,  24,  3.  In  the  case  of  an  estate  or 
building  au  agreement  might  be  made  that  the  creditor  to  u»que  retinet  pouestimem 
pignoru  loco,  donee  iUi  pecunia  $ohat  cum  in  tuuras  fructui  jpercipiat,  atU  locando, 
aut  ipse  percipiendo  kabitandoque :  D.  20,  1,  ti,  §  1.  This  was  called  antichresis,  as 
to  which  see  Domat,  bk.  3,  tit.  1,  §  1,  art.  28. 
10  Moyle,  Just.  Inst  3,  14,  4. 

II  Donald  v.  Suckling,  L.  R.  1  Q.  B.  585,  at  615. 
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The  common  law  draws  a  distinction  between  a  mortgage  Distinction 
and  a  pledge.     By  a  mortgage  the  whole  legal  title  passes  to  the  mortgage, 
mortgagee,   subject    to  be   divested    on  a  contingency.     By  a  S^Sleoation, 
pledge1  only  a  special  property  passes  while  the  general  property  and  lieu. 
remains  in  the  pledgor,9  or,   as   it   is  expressed  in  Casey  v. 
Cavaroc:8    "The    difference    ordinarily   recognised    between   a 
mortgage  and  a  pledge  is,  that  title  is  transferred  by  the  former, 
and  possession  by  the  latter." 

Hypothecation  is  where  a  pledge  is  held  without  possession  by  Hypothecation. 
the  pledgee.4  The  power  of  a  master  to  bind  a  ship,  says  Lord 
Hardwicke,  is  called  hypotheca,  yet  there  is  no  delivery  of 
possession.*  In  the  common  law,  says  Story,6  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  an  hypothecation  is  found  in  the  cases  of  holders  of 
bottomry  bonds,7  of  material  men,  and  of  seamen  for  wages  in 
the  merchant  service,  who  have  a  claim  against  the  ship  in  rem. 

Lastly,  a  pledge  differs  from  a  lien  in  that  a  lien  conveys  no  Pledge  ^ci 
right  to  sell,  but  only  to  retain  till  the  debt  in  respect  of  which  li6?^i5in" 
the  lien  was  created  has  been  satisfied.8 

Possession  is  of  the  essence  of  a  pledge,  and  if  possession  be  piedge 
once  given  up.  the  pledge  as  such  is  extinguished.9     This  posses-  requires 

°  * '  *       °  °  *  possession. 

sion  need  not  be  actual,  and  may  be  merely  constructive;  as  where 
the  key  of  a  warehouse  containing  the  goods  pledged  is  delivered, 
or  a  bill  of  lading  is  assigned.10     There  are  cases  where  con- 

1  A  mere  pledge  of  chattels  personal,  though  in  writing,  need  not  bear  a  mortgage 
stamp :  Harris  v.  Birch,  9  M.  &  W.  591 ;  In  re  Attenborough  and  the  Commissioners 
of  Inland  Revenue,  11  Ex.  461.  See  what  is  said  of  Harris  v.  Birch  in  Sewell  v.  Bur- 
dick,  10  App.  Cas.  74,  per  Lord  Selborne,  C,  at  80. 

2  Ryall  v.  Bowles,  2  Wh.  &  T.  L.  C.  in  Eq.  (6th  ed.),  709 ;  4  Kent,  Comm.  138  ; 
Story,  feailm.  §  287.  In  the  Roman  law,  however,  inter  pignua  autem  et  hypothecam 
tantum  nominis  sonus  differt :  D.  20,  I,  5,  §  1.    See  2  Speuce,  Eq.  Jar.  771. 

*  96  U.  8.  (6  Otto)  467,  at  477.  *  D.  13,  7,  9,  §  2,  supra,  n.  *  ;  Inrt.  4,  6, 7. 

9  Kyall  v.  Bowles,  2  Wh.  &  T.  L.  C.  in  Eq.  (6th  ed.),  799,  at  810.  Sewell  v.  Bar- 
dick,  13  Q.  B.  Div.  159,  per  Bowen,  L.J.,  at  175,  10  App.  Cas.  74,  per  Lord  Blackburn, 
at  95.  •  Bailm.  §  288. 

7  The  Gratitudine,  3  C.  Rob.  (Adm.)  240,  Tudor,  L.  C.  Merc.  Law  (?rd  ed.),  34. 

8  "  A  lien  is  a  personal  right,  and  cannot  be  transferred  to  another  ' :  per  Buller, 
J.,  Daubignv  v.  Duval,  5  T.  K  604,  at  606.  See  also  M'Combie  v.  Davies,  7  East,  5, 
per  Lord  Ellenborough,  at  6 ;  Mulliner  v.  Florence,  3  Q.  B.  Div.  484 ;  Jones  0.  Pearle, 
1  Str.  557.  where  it  was  held  that,  except  by  the  custom  of  London,  an  innkeeper  has 
no  right  to  sell  horses  on  which  he  has  a  lien  for  their  keeping.  In  Lickbarrow  v. 
Mason,  6  East,  20  n,  at  21,  Buller,  J.,  having  distinguished  the  owner  of  goods  from  one 
having  a  lien  on  them,  sajs,  at  27  :  "  he  who  has  a  lien  only  on  goods  has  no  right  so  to 
do  [£.«.,  sell  or  dispose  of  the  goods  as  he  pleases];  he  can  only  retain  them  till  the 
original  price  be  paid." 

9  Pothier,  De  Nantissement,  8.  "  Possession,"  says  Erie,  C.J.,  Martin  v.  Reid,  11 
C.  B.  N.  S.  730,  at  735,  "is  an  equivocal  term ;  it  may  mean  either  actual  manual 
possession  or  the  mere  right  of  possession."  See  2  Kent,  Comm.  581,  with  Mr.  Holmes's 
note  to  1 2th  ed.,  Pledge. 

10  Pignut,  manenteproprietate  debitoris,  solam  possessionem  transfert  adcrcditorem: 
potest  tame*  et  preeario  et  pro  conducto  debitor  re  sua  uti :  D.  13,  7,  35,  §  1.  8i 
pignvs  nrihi  tradition  locassem  domino,  per  locaHonem  retineo  possessionem :  quia, 
antequam  eondueeret  debitor,  nonfuerit  ejus  possessio j  cum  et  animus  mihi  retinendi 
fit,  et  eondueenti  non  sit  animus  possessionem  apiscendi :  D.  13,  7,  57.  For  a  series 
of  French  decisions  on  the  proposition  that  possession  by  the  creditor  is  not  incompatible 
with  a  certain  co-operation  of  the  debtor  for  the  conservation  of  the  pledgor,  see  Casey 
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structive  delivery  draws  with  it  a  transfer  of  the  property ;  as,  for 
instance,  the  assignment  of  a  bill  of  lading  which  is  necessary  to 
give  constructive  possession,  yet  which  transfers  the  title  also. 
The  effect  of  this  is  to  unite  two  different  forms  of  security — 
mortgage  and  pledge.  There  is  a  mortgage  by  virtue  of  the  title, 
a  pledge  by  virtue  of  the  possession.  The  same  is  the  case  with 
the  transfer  of  notes  and  bills. 

A  re-delivery  for  a  mere  temporary  purpose,  as  for  shoeing  a 
horse  which  has  been  pledged  and  is  owned  by  the  farrier,  or 
for  repairing  a  carriage  which  has  been  pledged  and  is  owned  by 
the  carriagemaker,  does  not  amount  to  an  interruption  of  the 
pledgee's  possession.  The  owner  fa  but  a  mere  special  bailee  for 
the  creditor.1  The  possession  of  the  pledge  remains  in  the  eye  of 
the  law  in  the  pledgee,  although  actually  delivered  back  to  the 
pledgor.  Thus  when  the  debtor,  who  is  also  the  pledgor,  is 
employed  in  the  service  of  the  creditor,  who  is  at  the  same  time 
the  pledgee,  the  pledgor's  temporary  use  of  the  pledged  article  in 
the  pledgee's  business,  does  not  effect  a  restoration  of  the  posses- 
sion to  the  pledgor.  This  is  very  clearly  put  in  Beeves  v. 
Capper.8  Wilson,  captain  of  a  ship,  pledged  his  chronometer, 
then  in  the  possession  of  the  makers,  to  defendants,  the  owners 
of  the  Bhip,  in  consideration  of  their  advancing  him  £so,  and 
allowing  him  the  use  of  the  instrument  during  a  voyage  on  which 
he  was  about  to  depart.  After  the  voyage  he  placed  it  at  the 
makers,  and  while  there  pledged  it  to  plaintiff,  for  whom  the 
makers,  being  ignorant  of  the  pledge  to  defendants,  agreed  to 
hold  it.  The  money  advanced  by  defendants  not  having  been 
repaid,  it  was  held  that  the  property  in  the  instrument  was  in 
the  defendants,  the  shipowners.  Tindal,  C.  J.,  thus  explains  the 
principle  applicable :  "  We  agree  entirely  with  the  doctrine  laid 
down  in  Byall  v.  Bolle,8  that  in  the  case  of  a  simple  pawn  of  a 
personal  chattel,  if  the  creditor  parts  with  the  possession  he  loses 
his  property  in  the  pledge;  but  we  think  the  delivery  of  the 
chronometer  to  Wilson,  under  the  terms  of  the  agreement  itself, 
was  not  a  parting  with  the  possession,  but  that  the  possession  of 
Captain  Wilson  was  still  the  possession  of  Messrs.  Capper;" 
"just  as  the  possession  of  plate  by  a  butler  is  the  possession  of 
the  master ;  and  the  delivery  over  to  the  plaintiff  was,  as  between 
Captain  Wilson  and  the  defendants,  a  wrongful  act,  just  as  the 

v  Cavaroc,  96  U.  8.  (6  Otto)  467.  Babcock  v.  Lawson,  5  Q.  13.  D.  284,  was  a  case  of 
possession  obtained  by  fraud  of  the  pledgor. 

1  Casey  v.  Cavaroc,  96  U.  S.  (6  Otto)  467  ;  2  Bell,  Coram.  (7th  ed.),  22. 

3  5  Bine.  N.  C.  136.  See  Bateman  v.  Green,  Ir.  R.  2  C.  L.  166,  per  O'Brien,  J., 
at  191,  in  Ex.  Ch.  607  per  Monahan,  C.J.,  at  61 1,  affd.  H.  L.  18th  June  1872  (not 
reported),  sub  nam.  London  Financial  Association  Ltd.  v.  Bateinan. 

9  1  Atk.  165. 
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delivery  over  of  the  plate  by  the  butler  to  a  stranger  would  have 
been ;  and  could  give  no  more  right  to  the  bailee  than  Captain 
Wilson  had  himself." ' 

A  delivery  to  the  pledgor  with  a  power  of  substituting  (where  Delivery  with 
the  debtor  is  in  possession)  other  securities  is,  however,  not  such  ^Situting 
a  delivery  as  will  prevail  against  the  rights  of  third  persons.  °^eJjtie8 
The  presumption  of  law  is  that  those  who  deal  with  the  pledgor 
do  so  on  the  faith  of  his  being  the  unqualified  owner  of  the  goods. 
Bad   faith    will  thus    defeat   a    pledge,    though    coupled    with 
possession ;   yet  want  of  possession  is  equally  fatal,  though  the 
parties  have  acted  in  good  faith.     To  constitute  a  valid  pledge 
then,  both  possession,  and  possession  in  good  faith,  are  requisite.2 

Delivery,  we  have  seen,  is  essential  to  the  constitution  of  a  Delivery 
pledge ;    and  may  be  effected  without  physical  change  of  the  without 
possession  of  the  goods.8  SSSTof 

Till  possession  is  given  the  intended  pledgee  has  only  a  right  possession, 
of  action  on  the  contract  and  no  interest  in  the  thing  itself.4 
Constructive  or  symbolical  delivery  of  possession  is,  however,  suffi- 
cient when  actual  possession  cannot  be  given.5  By  the  civil  law, 
a  contract  to  deliver  operated  on  the  property ;  and  property  of 
which  a  man  had  neither  a  present  possession  nor  a  present  title, 
and  which  might  be  acquired  by  him  in  futuro,  might  be  the 
subject  of  a  valid  pledge.6 

A  pawn  may  be  sold  to  defray  the  debt  for  which  it  is  a  incidents  of 
security.7     This   right   of   sale    is    at   common  law    subject  topftwn" 
certain  regulations.     If  the  pledge  is  for  an  indefinite  time,  the 
creditor  may  at  any  time  call  upon  the  debtor  to  redeem.    In 
such  a  case  the  pawnor  has  his  whole  lifetime  in  which  to  redeem,8 
unless  the  creditor  in  the  meantime  exercises  his  right  of  calling 

1  By  the  civil  law,  where  properly  is  already  in  the  hands  of  the  pledgee,  as  on  a 
loan  or  on  deposit,  a  species  of  tradition  known  as  brews  manus  is  feigned,  the  effect  of 
which  is  that  the  pledgee  is  taken  to  have  yielded  np  his  possession  by  way  of  loan  or 
deposit  and  simultaneously  to  have  received  it  again  as  pledge :  Pothier,  Trait£  du 
Contrat  de  Xantissement,  8. 

2  Casey  v.  Cavaroo,  96  U.  S.  (6  Otto)  467,  at  490.  "  The  requirement  of  possession 
is  an  inexorable  rule  of  law,  adopted  to  prevent  fraud  and  deception ;  for,  if  the 
debtor  remains  in  possession,  the  law  presumes  that  those  who  deal  with  him  do  so  on 
the  faith  of  his  being  the  unqualified  owner  of  the  goods.'' 

3  Mills  v.  Charlesworth,  25  Q.  B.  Div.  421  ;  Grigg  v.  National  Guardian  Insurance 
Company  (1891),  3  Ch.  206. 

4  Howes  v.  Ball,  7  B.  &  C.  481. 

5  Per  Bowen,  L.J.,  Burdick  v.  Sewell,  13  Q.  B.  Div.  159,  at  174.  For  what  is 
constructive  delivery,  Hilton  v.  Tucker,  39  Ch.  D.  669.  See  also  Donald  r.  Suckling, 
L  R.  1  Q.  B.  585,  per  Blackburn,  J.,  at  613. 

•  D.  20,  1,  15. 

7  Ant?,  939.  Pothonier  v.  Dawson,  Holt  (N.  P.),  383,  per  Gibbs,  C.J.,  at  385  ; 
Bnrdick  v.  Sewell,  10  Q.  B.  D.  363,  per  Field,  J.,  at  367  ;  Story,  Agency,  §  350 ; 
Ex  parte  Hubbard,  17  Q.  B.  Div.  690,  per  Bowen,  L.J.,  at  698. 

*  Kemp  v.  Westbrook,  1  Ves.  Sen.  278 ;  Cortelyou  v.  Lansing,  2  Caines  (Cases  in 
Error)  200;  Garlick  v.  James,  12  Johns.  (Sup.  Ct.  N.  Y.)  146.  As  to  the  benefit  of  a 
bonus,  Vaugban  v.  Wood,  1  My.  &  R.  403. 

VOL.  II.  E 
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on  him  to  do  so ;  then,  if,  upon  proper  demand  and  notice,1  he  fail 
to  redeem  his  right  is  subject  to  be  divested.  *  If  he  dies  without 
such  call  being  made,  the  right  to  recover  descends  to  his  personal 
representatives.9  When  the  pawn  is  for  a  stipulated  time,  and 
the  debt  is  not  paid  at  the  time,  the  absolute  property  does  not 
pass  to  the  pledgee.  At  the  expiration  of  the  time  stipulated 
for,  he  has  his  right  to  sell ;  if  he  does  not  exercise  this  right  he 
still  retains  the  property  as  a  pledge,  and  upon  a  tender  of  the 
debt  he  may  at  any  time  be  compelled  to  restore  it  (for  the 
Statute  of  Limitations  does  not  apply  to  the  case  of  a  pawn 8), 
because  the  creditor  holds  not  in  his  own,  but  in  another's  right.4 
It  follows  that  if  the  creditor  puts  up  the  pawn  for  sale  and 
purchases  it  himself,  the  pledgor  has  a  right  to  treat  the  sale  as 
invalid.  The  sale  being  voidable  merely,  there  must  be  some 
period  within  which  the  pledgor  must  make  his  election  whether 
he  will  avoid  it  or  not.  He  will  not  be  allowed  to  wait  and  to 
speculate  upon  the  changes  of  the  market ;  his  intention  will  have 
to  be  declared  with  reasonable  promptitude  ;*  and  this  is  a  matter 
as  to  which  the  Court  will  direct. 

The  pawn,  moreover,  is  only  a  collateral  security,  and,  after 
the  debt  is  due,  the  pawnee  may  at  any  time  proceed  personally 
against  the  pawnor  for  his  debt,  without  selling  the  pawn.*  On 
the  other  hand,  if  there  be  a  conversion  of  the  pawn  by  the 
pawnee,  and  the  pawnor  has  recovered  judgment  for  the  value, 
the  debt  remains,  and  is  recoverable — if,  that  is,  the  amount  has 
been  deducted  from  the  damages  in  the  action  about  the  pawn.7 

If  the  pawnee  prefer  to  assert  his  right  in  the  pawn,  he  may  do 
so  in  one  of  two  ways.  He  may  either  commence  proceedings  in 
Chancery  and  obtain  a  decree  of  foreclosure— and  this  has  fre- 
quently been  done  in  the  case  of  stocks,  bonds,  plate,  and  other 
chattels  pledged  for  the  payment  of  the  debt ;  or  he  may  sell 
without  judicial  process,  upon  giving  reasonable  notice  to  the 
debtor  to  redeem.     But  he  is  not  allowed  to  become  a  purchaser 


1  Pigot  v.  Cnbley,  15  C.  B.  N.  8.  701. 

3  See  the  authorities  reviewed  by  Kent,  J.,  in  Cortelyon  v.  Lansing,  2  Caines  (Cases 
in  Error),  200,  at  203. 

8  Kemp  v.  Westbrook,  1  Yes.  Sen.  278 ;  Gage  v.  Bulkeley,  Bidg.  Cas.  temp.  Hard. 
278.  It  would  6eem  that  the  pawnor  may  be  debarred  by  acquiescence  :  Jones  v. 
Higeins,  L.  B.  2  Eq.  538.     Sec  Spears  v.  Hartly,  3  Esp.  (N.  P.)  81. 

*  D.  41,  3,  13,  pr. :  Pignori  rem  accept  am  usu  non  capimus;  quia  pro  alieno  possi- 
dentis. 

6  Hay  ward  v.  National  Bank,  96  U.  S.  (6  Otto)  61 1  ;  Hill  r.  Finigan,  1 1  Am.  St. 
H.  279. 

6  Dobree  v.  Norcliffe,  23  L.  T.  (N.  S.)  552  ;  Jones  v.  Marshall,  24  Q.  B.  D.  269. 

7  Bac.  Abr.  Bailment  (B) ;  Ratcliffe  v,  Davis,  Yelv.  179,  which  is  examined  at 
length  by  Kent,  J.,  in  Cortelyou  v.  Lansing,  2  Caines  (Cases  in  Error),  200,  at  205,  208  ; 
Johnson  t>.  Stear,  15  C.  B.  N.  S.  330;  Brierley  v.  Kendall,  17  Q.  B.  937 ;  Donald  v. 
Suckling,  L.  K.  1  Q.  B.  585,  at  595. 
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at  the  sale.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pawnee  cannot  b9  compelled 
to  sell,  except  by  process  in  equity  ; 1  nor,  according  to  an  Ameri- 
can case,  if  the  subject  of  the  pledge  is  divisible,  may  he  sell 
more  than  it  is  necessary  to  satify  his  debt.9 

The  pawnor  can,  at  any  time  while  the  pawn  remains  with  Pawnor  may 
the  pawnee,  sell  his  interest  in  the  pawn,  subject,  of  course,  to^J^tinthe 
the  rights  of  the  pawnee,8  for  he  continues  to  have  a  property  in  g*wn  at  anv 
the  article  pledged  that  he  can  convey  to  a  third  person,  though 
he  has  no  right  to  the  goods  without  paying  off  the  debt.     Until 
the  debt  is  paid  off  the  pawnor  has  no  present  interest.     Even 
before  the  Judicature  Acts  an  assignment  by  the  pawnor  gave  to 
the  assignee  the  full  rights  of  the  pawnor  both  in  law  and  equity.4 
If,  however,  a  tenant  for  life  pawns  plate,  on  his  death  with  the 
pawn  unredeemed,  the  pawnbroker  has  no  right  to  it  as  against 
the   remainder  man,  although  the  pawnbroker  has  no  notice  of 
any  settlement.' 

Since  the  oontract  of  pledge  is  only  collateral  to  the  contract  When  pawnor 
to  pay  the  debt,  the  promise  is  to  return  the  property  pledged  SoverT ***** 
when  the  debt  is  paid ;  and  since,  as  we  have  seen,8  the  pawnee 
can  maintain  an  action  to  recover  the  debt  without  any  offer  to 
restore   the  property  pledged,7  he  can  maintain  an  action  for 
money  lent,  even  after  he  has  converted  the  property  pledged,  by 
an  unlawful  sale,  and  can  recover  the  amount  of  the  debt,  less  the 
amount  realized  by  the  sale,  if  the  defendant  plead  this  in  set-off.8 
Therefore  to  enable*  the  pawnor  to  maintain  trover  for  a  con- 
version of  property  pledged,  if  the  lien  created  by  the  pawn  has 
not  otherwise  been  discharged,  a  tender  of  payment  of  the  debt 
is  requisite.    Though  the  point  has  never  definitely  been  decided, 
the  inclination  of  opinion  seems  to  be  to  require  a  tender  good  at  Tender  of 
common  law.'  WZ%L. 

1  Story,  Bailm.  §  320. 

2  Fitzgerald  v.  Blooher,  29  Am.  R.  3. 

s  Tucker  r.  Wilson,  1  P.  Wins.  261,  in  H.  L.  sub  nam.  Wilson  r.Tooker,  5  Bro.  P.  C. 
193 ;  Locfcwood  v.  Ewer,  2  Atk.  303 ;  2  Kent  Comra.  581 ;  Story,  Bailm.  §§  308,  510, 
314,  315,  316,  318,  319;  Turner,  Pawns  (2nd  ed.),  169,  170.  ^  Under  the  Code  Civil, 
art.  2078,  a  judicial  order  is  required  as  in  the  case  of  an  English  mortgage  of  land. 

4  Kemp  v.  Westbrook,  1  Ves.  Sen   278 ;  Franklin  v.  Noate,  13  M.  &  W.  481. 
. 5  Hoare  v.  Parker,  2  T.  R.  376.  6  Ante,  942. 

7  Taylor  v.  Cheever,  72  Mass.  146. 

8  Fay  v.  Gray,  124  Mass.  500. 

9  Cnmnock  v.  Newburjport  Savings  Institution,  142  Mass.  342,  where  the  authori- 
ties are  reviewed.  "  A  conditional  tender  is  not  an  effectual  tender  in  law,  bat  a  tender 
under  protest  is  quite  right.  A  man  has  a  right  to  tender  money  reserving  all  his 
rights,  and  snch  a  tender  is  good  provided  he  does  not  seek  to  impose  conditions  "  :  per 
Bowen,  L.  J.,  Greenwood  v.  Sutcline  (1892),  1  Ch.  1,  at  1 1 .  "I  take  it  to  be  clear  beyond 
a  doubt,  that  if  the  debtor  tenders  a  larger  sum  of  money  than  is  due,  and  asks  for  change, 
this  will  be  a  good  tender,  if  the  creditor  does  not  object  to  it  on  that  account,  but  only 
demands  a  larger  earn  " :  per  Lord  Kenyon,  C.J.,  Black  v.  Smith,  Peake,  (N.P.)  88,  at  89  ; 
see  also  Cole  v.  Blake,  Peake  (N.P.),  2j8.  Tender  is  considered  at  length  in  the 
American  case,  Loughborough  v.  McNevin,  5  Am.  St.  R.  435.  See  Bullen  v.  Leake 
Prec.  of  Plead.  (3rd  ed.)  693  ;  Birks  v.  Trippet,  1  Wms.  Saund.  32,  at  33d. 
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dealings. 


Sale  by 
pawnee. 

Goods  pawned 
exempt  from 
distress. 


If  the  pawnee  deals  with  the  pawn  in  a  manner  other  than  is 
allowed  by  law  for  the  payment  of  his  debt,  then,  in  so  far  as  by 
dealing  with  the  interest  of  the  pawnor  he  puts  a  difficulty  in 
his  way  in  obtaining  possession  of  the  pawn  on  payment  of  the 
money  due,  he  commits  an  actionable  wrong,1  though  not  to  the 
extent  (as  has  sometimes  been  contended,  on  the  supposed 
analogy  of  a  factor  pledging  goods  entrusted  to  him  at  common 
law)  of  wholly  invalidating  his  title,  and  thereby  rendering  his 
possession  of  the  goods  wrongful9 — so  as  to  enable  the  pledgor, 
without  any  tender  of  the  amount  of  the  debt  to  maintain  an 
action  for  the  whole  value  of  the  chattel  without  any  allowance  for 
the  special  property. 

The  distinction  between  the  case  just  noted  of  a  pawnee 
dealing  irregularly  with  the  pawn,  and  the  case  of  a  pawnee 
dealing  with  a  pawn  inconsistently,  as  by  destroying  it  or  selling 
it,  has  been  pointed  out  by  Blackburn,  J.,  in  Donald  v.  Suckling,8 
to  be  between  u  those  cases  where  the  act  complained  of  was 
wholly  repugnant  to  the  holding  "  and  those  cases  "  where  the 
act,  though  unauthorized,  is  not  so  repugnant  to  the  contract  as 
to  shew  a  disclaimer." 

In  a  Massachusetts'  case4  the  question  was  raised  whether  a 
pawn  could  be  detained  for  any  other  debt  than  that  for  which  it 
was  made.  The  weight  of  opinion,  and  also,  it  would  seem,  of 
reason,  is  against  such  a  power  of  retention  in  the  absence  of 
agreement  or  such  circumstances  as  make  the  retention  of  the 
pawn  an  inducement  fostered  by  the  borrower  for  further 
advances.  Nevertheless  the  rule  of  the  civil  law  and  the  law  of 
Scotland  seem  to  permit  this  retention.6 

If  the  pawnee  sell,  and  there  is  a  surplus,  it  belongs  to  the 
pawnor  ;  if  a  deficiency,  it  is  chargeable  to  the  pawnor.6 

Goods,  says  William,  J.,  in  Swire  v.  Leach,7  entrusted  to  a 
"  pawnbroker  to  be  taken  care  of  and  dealt  with  by  him  in  the 
way  of  his  trade,  like  goods  deposited  with  a  wharfinger  to  be 
kept,8  or  with  an  auctioneer  for  sale,9  or  beasts  sent  to  a  carcase- 

1  Lee  w,  Atkinson,  Yelv.  172. 

8  flalliday  v.  Holgate,  L.  R.  3  Ex.  (Ex.  Ch.)  299  ;  Mulliner  v.  Florence,  3  Q.  B.  D. 
484. 

8  L.  R.  1  Q.  B.  585,  at  615. 

4  Jarvis  v.  Rogers,  15  Mass.  369.  Cp.  First  National  Bank  v.  O'Connell,  35 
Am.  St.  R.  313,  where  the  duty  in  regard  to  collateral  securities  is  considered. 

6  2  Bell,  Coram.  (7th  ed.),  22,  referring  to  1  Bell,  Comm.  725,  where  the  principle  is 
more  plainly  stated.  The  view  expressed  in  the  text  is  that  of  2  Kent,  Comm.  585. 
Code  8,  27 ;  Pothier,  Traite  da  Contrat  de  Nantissement,  n.  47,  which  is  clear  as  to  the 
Roman  law.  *  South  Sea  Company  v.  Duncomb,  2  Str.  919. 

7  18  C.  B.  N.  S.  470,  at  493. 

8  Thompson  v.  Mashiter,  1  Bing.  283. 

9  Adams  v.  Grane,  1  C.  &  M.  380.  This  privilege  is  confined  to  goods  on  the 
auctioneer's  premises  for  the  purpose  of  sale  :  Lyons  v.  Elliott,  1  Q.  B.  D.  210. 
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batcher  to  be  slaughtered  and  dressed/' 1  are  privileged  from  dis- 
tress for  rent.  The  ground  of  this  exemption  is  that  they  are 
delivered  to  him  in  the  way  of  his  trade,  and  his  duty  is  tc  to 
keep  safely  all  goods  pledged  with  him,  and  to  restore  them  on 
demand  to  the  owner,  on  being  paid  the  money  he  has  advanced 
upon  them,  and  interest." ' 

Goods  pawned  are  not  liable,  says  Story,  to  be  taken  in  execu-  Notiubieto 
tion  in  an  action  against  the  pawnor  ;  at  least  until  the  sum  for  **  uk^n  m 
which  they  are  pawned  is  paid.8  The  converse  case  is  of  some 
interest — whether,  in  the  case  of  a  pawn,  the  property  can  be 
levied  on  under  an  execution  by  a  creditor  of  the  pledgee.  "  The 
general  rule  of  law,"  says  Parke,  B.,  in  Legg  v.  Evans,4  "  is  that 
the  sheriff  can  seize  only  such  things  as  he  can  sell."  The  par- 
ticular case  of  which  he  was  speaking  was  that  of  a  lien.  "  It  is 
clear,  therefore,"  he  continues,  "  that  the  sheriff  cannot  sell  an 
interest  of  this  description,  which  is  a  mere  personal  interest  in 

1  Brown  v.  Shevill,  2  A.  &E.  138. 

3  Simpson  v.  Hartopp,  Willes  (C.  P.)  512,  1  Sm.  L.  C.  (9th  ed.),  463,  at  465  ; 
Gorton  v.  Falkner,  4  T.  R.  565.  There  are  five  sorts  of  things  not  distrainable  at 
common  law  : — 1.  Things  annexed  to  the  freehold :  Hellawell  v.  Eastwood,  6  Ex.  295,  at 
31 1 ;  Holland  v.  Hodgson,  L.  R,  7  C.  P.  328 ;  Sheffield  and  Sooth  Yorkshire  Permanent 
Building  Society  v.  Harrison,  15  Q.  B.  D.  358 ;  see,  for  chattels  real  and  fixtures,  2 
Kent,  Comm.  342-347,  with  notes  to  13th  ed.  2.  Things  delivered  to  a  person  exer- 
cising a  public  trade  to  be  carried,  wrought,  worked  np,  or  managed  in  the  way  of  his 
trade  or  employ:  Gisbourn  v.  Hunt,  1  Salk.  249 ;  Gibson  v.  Ireson,  3  Q.  B.  39 ;  Clarke 
v.  Millwall  Dock  Company,  17  Q.  B.  Div.494;  Von  Knoop  v.  Moss,  7  Times  L.R.  500. 
3.  Cooks  or  sheaves  of  corn :  Wilson  v.  Ducket,  2  Mod.  61,  where  it  is  also  said  that  a 
replevin  will  not  lie  for  money  out  of  a  bag  or  chest.  Morley  v.  Pincombe,  2  Ex.  101, 
explains  the  principle  on  which  such  things  are  not  distrainable  to  be  that  they  cannot, 
be  restored  upon  a  replevin  in  the  same  condition  in  which  they  were  when  taken  ;  but 
see  2  YY.  &  M.  c.  {,  s.  3,  and  per  Parke,  B.,  in  Piggott  v.  Birtle*,  1  M.  &  W.  441,  at 
448.  also  46  &  47  Vict,  c  61,  ss.  51,  52,  and  51  &  52  Vict.  c.  21,  ss.  5,  6.  4.  Beasts 
of  the  plough  and  instruments  of  husbandry :  Davies  v.  Aston,  1  C.  B.  746.  5.  The 
instruments  of  a  man's  trade  or  profession:  Com.  Dig.  Distress  (C);  Fenton  v. 
Logan,  9  Bing.  676 ;  Nargett  v.  Nias,  1  E.  &  E.  430  ;  51  &  52  Vict.  0.  21,  s.  4.  The 
first  three  sorts  were  absolutely  free  from  distress,  the  last  two  only  on  the  supposition 
that  there  was  no  other  distress  besides.  See  Co.  Litt.  47 ;  Storey  v.  Robinson,  6 
T.  B.  138 ;  The  Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  1883  (46  &  47  Viot.  c.  61),  s.  45  ;  London 
and  Yorkshire  Bank  0.  Bel  ton,  15  Q.  B.  D.  457  ;  also  The  Lodgers'  Goods  Protection 
Act,  34  &  35  Vict.  c.  79,  68.  1,  2  ;  46  &  47  Vict.  c.  61,  ss.  44-52,  as  to  limitation  of  right 
to  distrain ;  46  ft  47  Vict.  c.  52,  s.  42,  as  to  landlord's  power  to  distrain,  limited  by  53  & 
54  Vict  c.  71,  s.  28 ;  and  Bullen,  Law  of  Distress,  90-104. 

9  Story,a  Bailm.  §  353.  Vin.  Abr.  Pawn  (A)  3.  Bro.  Abr.  Pledges,  28.  The  article 
on  pledges  in  Brooke  is  not  in  alphabetical  order,  and  comes  immediately  after  "Plaints," 
and  immediately  before  "  Pleadinges."  Rogers  v.  Kennay,  15  L.  J.  Q.  B.  381.  Stief 
v.  Hart,  1  N.  Y.  20,  which  is  cited  in  an  editor's  note  to  Story  as  contrary,  is  really  a 
strong  authority  in  favour  of  the  proposition  in  the  text ;  see  judgment  of  Jewett,  C.J., 
at  28 ;  of  Gray,  J.,  at  36 ;  of  Wright,  J.,  at  39.  The  actual  decision  in  that  case 
turned  on  the  modifications  of  the  common  law  effected  by  the  Revised  Statutes  of  New 
York.  The  principle  applied  was  that  enunciated  in  1  Kent,  Comm.  464 ;  whenever  a 
power  is  given  by  a  statute  everything  necessary  to  the  making  of  it  effectual  or 
requisite  to  attain  the  end  is  implied.  Quando  lex  aliquid  concedit,  concedere  videtur 
et  id,  per  quod  devenitur  ad  tUud.  Kent's  rules  for  the  interpretation  of  statutes, 
1  Kent,  Comm.  460-469,  may  with  advantage  be  referred  to.  In  12  Co.  Rep.  130,  Oath 
expressed  before  Justices,  at  131,  the  maxim  is  expressed  quando  lex  aliquid  concedit, 
cowzditur  et  id  sine  quo  res  ipsa  esse  nan  potest.  Cp.  per  Parke,  B.,  Clarence  Rail- 
way Company  v.  Great  North  of  England,  &o.,  Railway  Company,  13  M.  &  W.  706,  at 
721 ;  Hardcastle,  Statutes  (2nd  ed.),  271.  *  6  M.  &  W.  36,  at  41. 
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the  goods.  The  case  is  quite  different  from  those  referred  to  in 
which  goods  were  let  on  hire  for  a  certain  period,  because  there 
the  person  hiring  has  the  absolute  use  of  the  goods  for  a  par- 
ticular term,  and  that  interest  may  be  disposed  of."  The  ques- 
tion, then,  resolves  itself  into  an  inquiry  to  which  class  a  pledge 
belongs.  Thus  tested,  there  appears  to  be  a  property  in  the 
goods  in  the  pawnee  to  the  extent  of  the  amount  of  the  pawn,  and 
subject  to  the  repayment  of  the  amount,  which  is  analogous  to 
the  interest  to  the  extent  of  a  time  certain,  in  the  case  of  goods 
hired.1  The  conclusion  therefore  is  that  they  may  be  taken  in 
execution,  subject  to  the  pawnor's  interest  and  right  of  redemp- 
tion ;  and  North,  J.,  has  held  accordingly  In  re  Rollason,  Halse's 
claim.1 

So  far  we  have  considered  the  subject  of  pawnB  apart  from 
statute.  Various  regulations,  however,  are  made  by  the  Pawn- 
brokers Act,  1 872,'  which  applies  to  every  loan  by  a  pawnbroker 
of  forty  shillings  or  under  and  to  every  loan  by  a  pawnbroker 
of  above  forty  shillings  and  not  above  ten  pounds,  except  as  in 
the  Act  is  otherwise  provided.4  These  regulations,  very  important 
with  regard  to  the  law  of  pawns,  genenerally  have  no  special 
reference  to  negligence,  and  may  therefore  safely  here  be  thus 
slightly  referred  to. 

The  questions,  whether  the  pawnee  may  make  use  of  the  pawn 
in  any  and  what  circumstances,  and  what  degree  of  care  is  to  be 
exercised  by  him  if  he  does  in  any  case  use  the  pawn,  have  been 
already  considered  with  regard  to  Deposit,5  and  the  conclusions 
there  arrived  at  hold  good  here  also ;  as  Holt,  G.J.,6  explains, 
"  because  the  pawn  is  in  the  nature  of  a  deposit,  and,  as  such,  is 
not  liable  to  be  used.     And  to  this  effect  is  Owen,  1 23  "7 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  degree  of  diligence 
imposed  upon  the  pawnee  in  respect  to  the  preservation  of  the 
pawn. 

As  to  this  point,  says  Holt,  O.J.,8  "  Bracton,  99  b,  gives  you 
the  answer  :  Creditor,  qui  pignus  accepit,  re  obligator,  et  ad  Ulam 
restituendam  tenet  u  r ;  et  cum  hujitsmodi  res  in  pignus  data  sit 
utrwsque  gratid,  scilicet  debitoris,  quo  magis  ei  peainia  cirderdur, 
et  creditoris  quo  magis  \e%\  in  ttUo  sit  creditum,  sufficit  ad  ejus  rci 
ctistodiam  diligentiam  exactam  adhibere,  quam  si  prcestiterit  et  rem 


1  2  Kent,  Comm.  578. 


a  34*  Ch.  D.  495. 


35  &  3<>  Vict*  c.  93.  By  the  Act  there  is  nothing  to  exclude  the  common  law 
right  of  the  pawnbroker  to  recover  whatever  som  he  may  have  advanced  beyond  the 
value  of  the  pledge :  Jones  v.  Marshall,  24  Q.  B.  D.  269. 

4  Sec.  10.  »  Ante,  916. 

8  2  Ld.  Rayin.  009,  at  917  ;  1  Sm.  L.  C.  (9th  od.),  201,  at  214. 

7  Mores  v.  Conhani. 

8  2  Ld.  Raym.  909,  at  917,  1  Sm.  L.  C.  (9th  ed.),  201,  at  214. 
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cam  amiseint,  securus  esse  possit  nee  impedietur  crcditum  pdere.1 
In  effect,  if  a  creditor  takes  a  pawn  he  is  bound  to  restore  it  upon 
the  payment  of  the  debt ;  but  yet  it  is  sufficient,  if  the  pawnee 
use  true  diligence,  and  he  will  be  indemnified  in  so  doing,  and  not- 
withstanding the  loss,  yet  he  shall  resort  to  the  pawnor  for  his 
debt.  Agreeable  to  this  is  29  Ass.  28,  and  Southcote's  Case  is. 
Bat,  indeed,  the  reason  given  in  Southcote's  Case  is,  because  the 
pawnee  has  a  special  property  in  the  pawn.  But  that  is  not  the 
reason  of  the  case ;  and  there  is  another  reason  given  for  it  in 
the  Book  of  Assize,  which  is,  indeed,  the  true  reason  of  all  these 
cases,  that  the  law  requires  nothing  extraordinary  of  the  pawnee, 
but  only  that  he  shall  use  an  ordinary  care  for  restoring  the 
goods.  But,  indeed,  if  the  money  for  which  the  goods  were 
pawned  be  tendered  to  the  pawnee  before  they  are  lost,  then  the 
pawnee  shall  be  answerable  for  them ;  because  the  pawnee,  by 
detaining  them  after  the  tender  of  the  money,  is  a  wrongdoer,  . 
and  it  is  a  wrongful  detainer  of  the  goods,  and  the  special  pro- 
perty of  the  pawnee  is  determined.  And  a  man  that  keeps  goods 
by  wrong,  must  be  answerable  for  them  at  all  events,  for  the 
detaining  them,  by  him,  is  the  reason  of  the  loss.  Upon  the  same 
difference  as  the  law  is  in  relation  to  pawns,  it  will  be  found  to 
stand  in  relation  to  goods  found." 

It  is  under  this  head  that  Sir  William  Jones  discusses  the  Responsibility 
question  how  far  theft,  as  contradistinguished  from  robbery,  is  a  or  l  e  ' 
valid  excuse  for  bailees.  This  point  we  have  already  considered 
under  the  head  of  Deposit ; 9  and  the  conclusion  there  arrived 
at,  that  theft  is  not  in  itself  evidence  of  negligence  though  cir- 
cumstances of  the  theft  may  shew  negligence,  holds  good  also  in 
this  connection.3  A  pawnee  has  been  held  not  liable,  in  the 
absence  of  negligence,  for  a  theft  of  a  pledge  by  his  servant.4 

The  pawnee  is  liable  for  negligence  by  omission  as  well  as  by  Pawnee  lUbie 
commission.     For  he  is  bound  actively  to  do  everything  that  is  M  weu  as  for 
expected  of  a  prudent  man  and  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  mlsfea8anoe- 
the  pledge.6     "  He  is  not,  therefore,  less  liable  if  by  his  neglect 
he  suffers  a  mirror  which  is  pawned  to  him  to  be  ruined  or  lost 
than  he  would  if  he  had  broken  it  by  an  improper  use  or  even  by 
a  mere  wilful  act."     A  person  holding  property  or  securities  in 

1  This  if  almost  in  the  words  of  the  Institutes,  3,  14,  4.  Eaigitur  qua  diligent 
paterfamilias  in  suit  rebus  prcestare  solet,  a  creditore  exiguntur :  D.  13,  7,  14. 

2  Ante,  001. 

3  See  2  Kent,  Comm.  580 ;  Bro.  Abr.  Bailment,  7,  on  the  authority  of  the  case  cited 
by  Holt,  C.  J.  from  Lib.  Ass.  29.  E.  III.  p).  28 ;  White's  Case,  Dyer  158  b ;  Vere  v. 
Smith,  1  Vent.  121  ;  Clarke  v.  Earnshaw,  Gow  (N.  P.),  30. 

4  Armfield  v,  Mercer,  2  Times  L.  R.  764.  Cp.  Yin.  Abr.  Pawn  (G),  Lost  or  Damaged ; 
Com.  Dig.  Mortgage  (A),  Mortgage  by  Pledge  of  Goods. 

5  Story,  Baiun.  §  342,  adopting  the  illustration  used  by  Pothier,  Traite*  du  Cod t rat 
de  Nantisserueat,  n.  33.   In  n.  34,  treating  of  the  degree  of  care  exacted  of  the  pawnee, 
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pledge  occupies  the  relation  of  trustee  for  the  owner,  and  as  such, 
in  the  absence  of  special  power  to  do  otherwise,  is  bound  to 
proceed  as  a  prudent  owner  would  with  his  own.  Therefore, 
when  a  promissory  note  is  pledged,  the  pledgee  must  collect  it  at 
maturity,  and  is  not  entitled  to  sell  it.1  This  language  of  an 
American  case  is  perhaps  not  minutely  accurate,  though  substan- 
tially so,  with  regard  to  English  law,  where,  whatever  the  theory, 
the  degree  of  care  required  of  trustees  is,  as  worked  out  in  a 
court  of  law,  greater  than  what  an  ordinary  prudent  owner  would 
be  expected  to  use  with  his  own  property — is,  in  fact,  what  a 
specially  careful  and  prudent  owner  would  be  expected  to  use ; 
otherwise  the  rules  for  trustees'  investments  would  not  be  strict 
as  they  are.9 
Piedgo  taken  In  an  American  case,3  where  securities  were  taken  from  a 
superior  force,  bank  in  the  course  of  carrying  out  measures  necessitated  by  the 
civil  war,  and  for  which  the  pledgor  sued,  the  pledgees  were 
exonerated  and  their  liability  thus  expressed  :  "  It  was  the  duty 
of  the  bank  to  return  the  pledge,  or  shew  a  good  reason  why  it 
could  not  be  returned.  This  it  has  done  by  proof,  that  without 
any  fault  on  its  part,  and  against  its  protest,  the  pledge  was  taken 
from  it  by  superior  force.  Where  this  is  the  case,  the  common 
as  well  as  the  civil  law  holds  that  the  duty  of  the  pledgee  is 
discharged." 

We  have  considered  under  the  head  of  Deposit  the  question 
whether  there  may  or  may  not  be  an  implied  consent  on  the  part 
of  the  owner  to  the  use  of  the  thing  deposited.4  In  the  case  of  a 
Rules  as  to  ns©  pawn  the  rules  seem  somewhat  different.  Story  states  them  as 
the  rSwnee.7  follows :  (0  If  the  pawn  is  of  such  a  nature  that  the  due  preseiv 
vation  of  it  requires  some  use,  there  such  use  is  not  only  justifi- 
able, but  it  is  indispensable  to  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  duty 
of  the  pawnee.5  (2)  If  the  pawn  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  will 
be  worse  for  the  use,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  wearing  of  clothes 
which  are  deposited,  there  the  use  is  prohibited  to  the  pawnee.6 
(3)  If  the  pawn  is  of  such  a  nature  that  the  keeping  is  a  charge 

Pothier  says :  On  ne  doit  pas  exiger  de  lui  exactissimam  diligentiam,  dont  peu  de 
personnes  sont  capable*,  et  tl  n'est  etenu  queue  de  lafaute  qu'on  appelU  legere,  delevi 
culpa;  il  n' est  pas  tenu  de  levissimd  culpd.  And  at  the  end  of  the  section  ne  adds :  et 
qu'au  contraire  les  autres  controls  parmi  lesquels  le  contrat  de  nantissement  est 
rapporU,  ne  demandent  qu'un  soin  ordinaire,  et  que  le  dibiteur  n'y  est  en  consequence 
tenu  que  de  levi  culpd,  et  non  de  levissimd  culpd. 

1  Joliet  Iron  Company  v.  Scioto  Fire  Brick  Company,  25  Am.  R.  341 ;  Story,  Bailm. 
§  321.  a  Cp.  aa  to  diligence  of  pledgee.  Montague  v.  Stelts.  34  Am.  St.  R.  736. 

3  McLemore  v.  Louisiana  State  Bank,  91  U.  S.  (1  Otto)  27,  per  Davis,  J.,  at  29, 
citing  2  Kent,  Comm.  579 ;  Story,  Bailm.  §  339 ;  and  Commercial  Bank  v.  Martin, 
1  La  Ann.  344.  *  Ante,  916. 

0  Jones,  Bailm.  81. 

6  Anon.  2  Balk.  522  ;  Coggs  v.  Bernard,  2  Ld.  Baym.  909,  at  916, 1  8m.  L.  C.  (9th 
ed.)  201  ;  Mores  0.  Conham,  Owen  123,  at  124. 
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to  the  pawnee,  as  if  it  is  a  cow  or  a  horse,  there  the  pawnee  may 
milk  the  cow  and  use  the  milk,  and  ride  the  horse  by  way  of  re- 
compense (as  it  is  said)  for  the  keeping.1  (4)  If  the  use  will  be 
beneficial  to  the  pawn,  or  it  is  indifferent,  there  it  seems  the 
pawnee  may  use  it.2  (5)  If  the  use  will  be  without  injury,  and 
yet  the  pawn  will  thereby  be  exposed  to  extraordinary  perils, 
there  the  use  is  impliedly  interdicted.3 

Holt,  C.J.,4  says  that  jewels,  earrings,  or  bracelets  pawned  to  Wearing 
a  lady  may  be  used  by  her ;  though  the  use  is  at  her  peril,  be-  iewelgPAWned- 
cause  she  is  at  no  charge  in  keeping  the  pawn,  and  "  if  she 
wears  them  abroad  and  is  there  robbed,  she  will  be  answerable." 
To  this  Story5  replies :  "  The  reason  here  given,  so  far  from  proving 
that  the  pledgee  may  lawfully  use  the  jewels,  expressly  negatives 
any  such  right.  And,  unless  the  contrary  is  expressly  agreed,  it 
may  fairly  be  presumed,  that  the  owner  of  such  a  pawn  would 
not  assent  to  the  jewels  being  used  as  a  personal  ornament,  and 
thereby  exposed  to  unnecessary  and  extraordinary  perils."  '  The 
opinion  of  Story  seems  the  more  just,  since  family  jewels  might 
not  improbably  be  the  subject  of  similar  considerations  to  those 
pointed  out  in  Duke  of  Somerset  v.  Cookson6  and  Pusey  v. 
Pusey ; 7  it  is  not  only  that  the  risk  to  the  pawnor  is  increased, 
but  that  the  responsibility  of  the  pawnee  would  be  a  wholly  inade- 
quate safeguard  against  their  loss,  or,  if  they  were  lost,  would 
afford  no  sufficient  means  of  compensation  for  articles  either 
unique  or  priceless. 

So  much,  then,  on  the  general  principles  of  liability  for  negli-  Duties  owing 
gence  of  the  pawnee.     There  are,  besides,  duties  owing  by  the  $£*  p^Jnee* 
pawnor  to  the  pawnee,  which  we  are  now  shortly  to  consider. 

A  pawnor,  by  the  act  of  pawning,  impliedly  engages  that  he 
is  the  owner  of  the  property  pawned,  and,  unless  he  gives  notice 
of  a  different  interest,  that  he  is  the  general  owner,  and  that  he 
has  a  good  right  to  pass  the  property  in  the  pawn.*  He  is 
bound  to  good  faith,  and  is  responsible  for  all  fraud,  both  in  the 
title  and  in  the  inception  of  the  contract ; 9  although  he.  does 
not  warrant  the  property,  Si  sciens  creditor  acczpiat  vel  alienum, 
vel  obligatum,  vel  morbosum,  contrarium  ei  rum  comjyetet™ 

1  Kent,  2  Comm.  578,  says,  if  the  pledgee  "  derives  any  profit  from  the  pledge,  he 
must  apply  those  profits  towards  his  debt."  Story,  Bailm.  §  329,  n.  6  (8th  ed.), 
disputes  this  citing,  Mores  v.  Conham,  Owen  123,  and  referring  to  other  cases  and  the 
Abridgments  under  Distress. 

3  Jones,  Bailm.  81.  See  Thompson  v.  Patrick,  4  Watts  (Pa.)  414,  where  besides 
holding  that  a  pawnee  may  use  the  pawn  provided  it  is  not  the  worse  for  it,  it  is  added 
that  ifhe  uses  it  tortiously  he  is  answerable  by  action  only,  and  his  lien  is  not  thereby 
forfeited.  *  Story,  Bailm.  §§  329,  at  330. 

4  Coggs  v.  Bernard,  2  Ld.  Raytn.  909,  at  917,  approved  by  Sir  Wm.  Joues,  Bailm.  81. 
8  Bailm.  §  330.  fl  3  P.  Wms.  390. 

7  1  Vera.  273.  8  Story,  Bailm.  §  354. 

•  8tory,  Bailm.,  §  355.  »  D.  13,  7.  16,  §  1. 
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By  the  civil  law  the  pawnor  is  also  to  reimburse  the  pawnee 
all  expenses  and  charges  which  have  been  necessarily  incurred  by 
the  latter  in  the  preservation  of  the  pawn,  even  if  the  benefit 
results  through  the  happening  of  some  subsequent  accident. 
Story1  finds  no  decision  in  the  common  law  on  the  point.  He  is 
of  opinion  that,  in  the  case  of  an  express  contract  to  pay  ordinary 
charges  and  expenses,  its  terms  ought  to  govern ;  where  there  is 
no  express  declaration,  an  implication,  if  it  arise,  should  have 
the  same  effect.  Independently  of  the  justice  of  this  conclusion, 
it  seems,  he.  says,  "  reasonable  that  extraordinary  expenses  and 
charges  which  could  not  have  been  foreseen  should  be  reimbursed 
by  the  pawnor." 

The  Pawnbrokers  Act,  1872,'  has  already  been  noticed.  By 
it  the  earlier  Acts  relating  to  pawns  and  those  making  a 
business  of  pawning  are  repealed  and  consolidated.8  A  decision 
under  the  principal  of  these 4  calls  for  notice.  In  Syred  v.  Car- 
ruthers '  the  Queen's  Bench  held  that  there  is  no  primd  Jacie 
presumption  that  a  fire  on  the  premises  of  a  pawnbroker,  by 
which  a  pledge  in  his  possession  is  destroyed,  is  caused  through 
the  default,  neglect,  or  wilful  misbehaviour  of  the  pawnbroker  so 
as  to  authorize  the  pawnor  to  obtain  compensation  under  the  Act. 
By  section  27,  however,  the  pawnbroker  is  put  under  an  absolute 
liability  to  make  good,  subject  to  certain  deductions,  the  value,  to 
be  ascertained  as  therein  directed,  of  pledges  damaged  or  destroyed 
by  fire ;  and  he  is  by  the  same  section  empowered  to  insure  to 
the  extent  of  such  value.6 


V.  The  Contract  ^of  Hire. 

Third  class—       To  Story's  third  class  of  bailments — that  in  which  the  trust  is 
tnwfta  for  the  *or  ^e  benefit  of  both  parties,  or  of  both  or  one  of  them  and  a 
benefit  of  both  third  parson — is  to  be  referred  the  contract  of  hire,  equally  with 
Contract         that  of  pawn,  which  we  have  just  been  considering, 
of  hire.  The  designation  of   this  contract  in  the  civil   law  is  locatio 

conduction    The  definition  of  it  is,  "  Locatio  conductio  est  contractus 
quo  de  re  frtcenda  vel  facienda  pro  certo  pretio  convenit.7     Igitur 

1  Bailm.  §  357.  2  35  &  36  Vict.  c.  93. 

3  The  old  Act,  1  Jac.  I.  c.  21  as  to  the  liabilities  of  pawnbrokers,  is  finally  and  com- 
pletely repealed  by  the  Sale  of  Goods  Act,  1893  (56  &  57  Vict.  c-  7*)>  8-  &>• 

4  39  &  40  Geo.  III.  c.  99,  s.  24. 

8  E.  B.  &  E.  469.  As  to  liability  for  accidental  fire,  see  also  14  Geo.  III.  c.  78,  s. 
86,  ante  594  et  seqq. 

6  As  to  theft  by  the  servant  of  a  pawnbroker,  see  Armfield  v.  Mercer,  2  Times  L.  R. 
764.  For  an  exhaustive  note  on  the  law  of  pledge,  see  Lucketts  v.  Townsend,  49  Am. 
Dec.  730-738.  For  the  pawnbroker's  liability  for  burglary  where  he  has  left  his  house 
unprotected,  Shackell  v.  West,  2  E.  &  E.  326.  See  also  Bell,  Principles  of  the  Law  of 
Scotland  foth  ed.),  135. 

7  Pothier,  Paud.  lib.  19,  tit.  2,  part  I,  art.  I.  §  1.     Locatio  et  condvdio  proxima  cat 
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tria  dnntaxat  hunc  contractual  constitutmt :  res  qucc  fo*uenda  aut 
facienda  conceditur,  pretium1  quo  pro  ea  fruenda  aut  facienda  dari 
convenit,  et  consensus  circa  supra  dicta? 

It  was  ordinarily  essential  for  the  pretium  to  be  paid  in  money.  Ordinarily 
In  the  case  of  productive  property,  however,  as  a  farm  or  farm  ^dln  money, 
stock,  payment  might  by  agreement  be  in  the  fruits  or  increase. 
Mommsen's  opinion  is  that  "  the  payment  most  necessarily  consist 
in  money ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  produce  lease  among 
the  Romans  comes  under  the  contingencies  occurring  in  practical 
life,  though  not  falling  within  the  theory  of  jurisprudence."3 
Other  commentators  do  not  assent  to  this  view.4 

The  employer  who  gives  the  reward  is  called  locator  operis9  the  Definitions, 
letter  of  the  work,  but  conductor  operarum,  the  hirer  of  the 
labour    and    services.     On    the    other    hand,    the   party    who 
receives   the  pay  is  called  locator  operarum,  the  letter  of  the 
labour  and  services,  but  conductor  operisy  the  hirer  of  the  work.5 

Kent's  definition  of   this  contract  is  "  a  contract   by  which  Kent's 
the  use  of  a  thing  or  labour  or  services  about  it  are  stipulated  e    ltI0D' 
to  be  given  for  a  reasonable  compensation,  express  or  implied.1 


»e 


emptioni  et  venditioni;  hisdemque  juris  regulis  constitit.  Nam  ut  emptio  et  venditio 
ita  contrahitur,  si  depretio  convenerit;  sic  et  locatio  et  conductio  contrahi  inteUigiiur, 
side  mercede  convenerit.  D.  19,  2,  2,  pr. ;  Inst.  3,  24,  pr.  See  Hunter,  Roman  Law 
(2nd  ed.),  505-514. 

1  Pretium  autem  constitui  oportet  nam  nulla  emptio  sinepretio  esse  potest :  Inst.  3, 
24,  1.  Cp.  Sale  of  Goods  Act,  1893  (56  &  $7  Vict.  c.  71),  ss.  I,  8,  9.  If  either  party 
was  left  to  fix  a  price  at  his  discretion,  the  contract  was  void:  D.  18,  1,  35,  §  I ; 
although  hujus  modi  emptio,  auanti  tu  eum  emisti  quantum  pretii  in  area  habeo,  valet : 
D.  18,  1,  7;  §  1.    As  to  hire,  Pothier,  Traite*  du  Contrat  deLouage,  n.  37. 

2  Alluding  to  a  sentence  from  Paulue,  Locatio  et  conductio  cum  naturalis  sit,  et 
omnium  gentium  non  verbis  std  consensu  contrahitur;  sicut  emptio  et  venditio :  D.  19, 
2,  1.  The  definition  in  Maynz,  Elements  de  Droit  Remain  (2nd  ed.),  vol.  ii.  197,  is: 
11  y  a  contrat  de  louage  quand  unepartie  j  oblige  a  procurer  a  V autre  V usage  d'une 
chose,  ou  a  f aire  quelque  chose  pour  die,  moyennant  unprix  d  payer  par  cette  dernib-e. 
Maynz  specifies  three  essentials  to  the  contract — (1)  L' usage  d'une  chose  ou  de  services 
determines  d  mettre  d  la  disposition  du  conductor,  moyennant  un  prix  determine'; 

(2)  Le  prix  doit  Hre  serieux  et  certain  et  consister  en  une  somme  d%  argent  determined; 

(3)  DU  qu'il  y  a  consentement  sur  leprix  et  la  chose,  le  contrat  est  parfait;  aucune 
formaltii  n'est  requise. 

3  2  Mommsen,  432,  cited  from  Hare,  Contracts,  90.  Where  the  hire  of  a  farm  was 
a  proportion  of  the  produce  the  tenant  was  called  colonus  partiarius.  See  Pliny, 
Epist.  iz.  37.  D.  19,  2,  25,  §  6,  partiarius  colonus,  quasi  societatis  jure,  et  damnum 
et  lucrum  cum  domino  fundi  partttur. 

4  Hare,  Contracts,  91.  Cp.  Jones,  Bailments,  118,  where,  by  liia  definition,  he  con- 
fines letting  to  hire  to  cases  where  pecuniary  compensation  is  given ;  86,  where  he  speaks 
of  the  contract  being  for  a  "  stipend  or  price  of  the  hiring  "  ;  and  93,  where  he  classes 
all  other  cases  aa  innominate  contracts. 

5  Story,  Bailm.  §  369.  Jones,  Bailm.  90,  n.  (r),  the  conclusion  of  which  runs:  "So, 
in  Horace,  '  Tu  secanaa  marmora 

Locos,' 
which  the  stone-hewer  or  mason  conduxit."  See  the  explanation  of  this  in  Poste's 
Gains  (3rd  ed.),  398,  that  delivery  and  re-delivery  is  the  met  exclusively  regarded  in 
the  Latin  language ;  and  the  bailor  is  denoted  by  locator,  and  the  bailee  by  conductor, 
without  regarding  the  incident  that  while  in  locatio-conductio  rei  or  operarum,  the 
locator  supplies  a  service  for  which  the  conductor  pays  the  price,  in  locatio-conductio 
optris  factendi,  it  is  the  locator  who  pays  the  price  and  the  conductor  who  performs 
the  service.  6  2  Comm.  585  ;  I  Bell,  Comm.  (7th  ed.),  274. 
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Story1  defines  it,  "a  bailment  of  a  personal  chattel,  where  a 
compensation  is  to  be  given  for  the  use  of  the  thing,  or  for 
labour  or  services  about  it ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  a  loan  for 
hire  or  a  hiring  or  letting  of  goods  or  of  labour  and  services,  for 
a  reward." 

We  have  already  seen9  that  this  contract  is  susceptible  of  a 
double  division — (i)  into  locatio  or  locatio  conductio  rei,  the  bail- 
ment or  letting  of  a  thing  to  be  used  by  the  bailee  for  a  compen- 
sation to  be  paid  to  him ;  and  (2),  locatio  operisy  or  the  hire  of 
the  labour  and  services  of  the  bailee  for  a  compensation  to  be  paid 
to  the  bailor.3  This  latter  in  its  turn  is  susceptible  of  a  sub- 
division into,  first,  locatio  operis  faciendi,  or  the  hire  of  labour  and 
work  to  be  done,  or  care  and  attention  to  be  bestowed  on  the 
goods  bailed  by  the  bailee  for  a  compensation ;  and,  secondly, 
locatio  operis  mercium  vehendarum,  or  the  hire  of  the  carriage  of 
goods  from  one  place  to  another  for  a  compensation. 

An  important  distinction  must  be  attended  to,  namely,  that 
while  one  who  hires  the  services  of  another  is  bound  to  see  to  the 
way  in  which  they  are  performed,  and  will  be  answerable  for 
injuries  resulting  from  his  negligence,  this  responsibility  is  not 
incurred  where  there  is  a  contract  for  the  performance  of  work; 
because  the  contractor  is  not  under  the  control  or  supervision  of 
the  person  for  whom  the  work  is  done.4 

Story5  lays  down  the  requisites  to  this  contract  of  locatio 
conduct™,  letting  and  hiring  to  be — (1)  that  the  bailment  should  not 
be  prohibited  by  law ;  (2)  that  it  should  be  between  persons 
competent  to  contract ;  and  (3)  that  there  should  be  a  free 
and  voluntary  consent  between  the  parties.  The  more  detailed 
consideration  of  these  points  does  not  belong  to  our  subject, 
but  must  be  referred  to  the  general  law  of  contracts. 


First  sub- 
division of 
hire. 

Obligation  on 
the  letter. 


I .  Hire  of  Things. 

The  first  subdivision  of  locatio  conductio  is  locatio  rei,  or  the 
hiring  of  a  thing,  and  this  we  have  now  to  consider. 

The  obligation  on  the  letter  in  this  case,  according  to  the  Roman 
law,  was  to  allow  the  hirer,  unless  prevented  by  casus  fortuitus9 
the  full  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  thing  hired,6  which  must  be  let 

1  Bailm.  §  368. 
9  Ante,  891. 

3  Code  Civil,  arts.  1709,  1710 :  Le  Louage  des  chose*  est  un  control  par  lequel 
Vune  des  parties  s'obUge  afairejouir  V autre  a'une  chose  pendant  un  certain  temps,  et 
moyennant  un  certain  prix  que  ceUe-ci  *' oblige  de  lui  payer.  Le  Louage  oVouvrage 
est  un  control  par  lequel  Vune  des  parties  *' 'engage  a  /aire  quelque  chose  pour  V autre 
tnoyennant  unprix  convenu  entre  tiles. 

4  Ante,  718  etseVq. 

•  Bailm.  §  378.  fl  1).  19,  2,  9,  §§  3-4- 
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in  sach  a  condition  that  it  can  be  used  for  the  purpose  agreed  on,1 
and  to  fulfil  all  his  own  engagements  and  trusts  in  respect  to  it, 
according  to  the  original  intention  of  the  parties :  Prcestare,  frwi 
licere,  uti  licere"2 

The  hirer  is  answerable  for  exacta  diligentia  in  the  case  of  the  Obligation  on 
res  locata*  He  must  besides  pay  the  merces  ;*  and  at  the  end  of  e  iren 
the  term  of  hiring  he  must  deliver  up  the  res  locata  in  as  good  a 
condition  as  when  it  came  into  his  hands,  allowance  being  made 
for  ordinary  wear  and  tear.  The  hirer  gains  a  special  property  in 
the  thing  hired,  and  the  letter  to  hire  an  absolnte  property  in  the 
price,  while  he  retains  a  general  property  as  owner  in  the  thing 
hired.5 

Story,6  following  Pothier,  reduces  the  main  obligations  arising  Pothier's 
from  this  contract  to  six  heads :  "SSfSSS^^ 

I .  The  letter  must  procure  delivery  of  the  thing  bailed  to  be  JP8^011/  °* 
made  to  the  hirer,  unless  otherwise  agreed.  thing 

2  The  letter  must  refrain  from  every  obstruction  in  the  use  story.     7 
of  the  thing  bailed. 

3.  The  letter  must  not  do  anything  which  tends  to  deprive  the 
hirer  of  the  thing  bailed. 

4.  The  letter  enters  into  an  implied  warranty  of  title  and  the 
right  of  possession  to  the  hirer.  Ut  prcestet  conductori  frui  licere, 
idi  licere.7 

5.  The  letter  is  to  keep  the  thing  in  suitable  order  and  repair 
for  the  purposes  of  the  bailment. 

6.  The  letter  warrants  the  article  against  faults  and  defects 
which  prevent  the  due  enjoyment  or  use  of  the  thing. 

As  to  this  last  obligation,  Pothier8  is  of  opinion  that  where  a  Pothier's 
person,  who  lets  a  thing,  knows  of  a  defect  that  makes  it  unfit  for  Jfe  obSgatton 
the  purpose  for  which  it  is  let,  he  is  responsible  in  damages ;  and  {J^S^If 
even  if  he  does  not  actually  know  it,  if  the  circumstances  are  things. 
such  that  he  ought  to  have  had  a  suspicion  of  it  and  been  put  on 

1  D.  19,  2,  19,  §  1 :  Si  qui*  dolia  vitiosa  ignarus  locaverit,  deinde  vinum  effluxerit 
Unebitw  in  id  quod  interest;  nee  ignorantia  ejus  erit  exevsata.  1).  19,  2, 19,  §  7,  is  on 
a  very  curious  point  and  is  worth  referring  to. 

2  Story,  Bailm.  §  383.  Burthens  imposed  by  law  on  the  res  locata  must  be  borne  by 
the  locator,  who  must  execute  all  repairs,  D.  19,  2,  15,  §  1  ;  D.  19,  2,  19,  §  2  ;  D.  19,  2, 
25,  §  2,  and  compensate  the  conductor  for  all  necessary  expenditure  incurred  by  him, 
D.  19,2,  I9,§4;D.  19,  2,  55,  §  1. 

3  Cod.  4,  65,  28.  In  judicio  tarn  locati  quam  conduct  1  dolum  et  etistodiam,  non 
etiam  cazum,  cut  resisti  non  potest,  venire  constat. 

4  D.  iq,  2,  15,  §  7,  subject  to  abatement  in  the  case  of  any  serious  impairment  of 
the  thing  hired.    Movie,  Just.  Inst.  3,  24,  5. 

0  Pothier,  Traits  du  Contrat  de  Louage,  n.  77,  106,  107,  130,  131. 

6  Story,  Bailm.  §§  383-390.  Pothier,  Traits  du  Contrat  de  Louage,  n.  53  et  seqq. 
See  also  Maynz,  Elements  de  Droit  Komain  (2nd  ed.),  vol.  ii.  200. 

7  Cp.  Sale  of  Goods  Act,  1893  (56  &  57  Vict-  c-  71)*  B-  I2- 

■  Traits  du  Contrat  de  Louage,  n.  118,  119, 120 ;  Maynz,  fil&nents  de  Droit  Romain 
(2nd  ed.),  vol.  ii.  201. 
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inquiry,  and  either  does  not  himself  inquire  or  give  the  hirer  the 
option  of  inquiry,  he  is  liable.  If  the  letter  follows  a  trade  which 
makes  it  his  duty  to  know  whether  the  thing  has  faults  or  not, 
he  is  liable  without  proof  that  he  did  know;  for  example,  a 
cooper  who  supplies  wine  casks  made  of  bad  wood,  so  that  they 
leak,  will  not  be  permitted  to  set  up  that  he  did  not  know  the 
bad  quality  of  the  wood  ;  for  his  profession  bound  him  to  know, 
and  to  supply  none  unless  of  good  quality.1 

The  English  law  is  the  same,  and  was  thus  declared  in  the 

Hymftn  v.        case  of  Hyman  v.  Nye.2     The  defendant  was  a  jobmaster,  from 
ye'  whom  the  plaintiff  hired  a  landau  and  horses.     While  he  was 

out  with  them  a  bolt  in  the  under  part  of  the  carriage  broke,  and 
he  was  thrown  out  and  injured.  He  brought  an  action  against 
the  defendant  It  was  proved  that  the  defect,  if  any,  could  not 
have  been  discovered  by  ordinary  inspection ;  and  whether  there  was 
any  inspection  was  not  proved.  At  the  trial  the  judge  directed  the 
jury  that  the  plaintiff  was  bound  to  prove  that  the  injury  he  had 
sustained  was  caused  by  the  negligence  of  the  defendant,  and 
that  if,  in  their  opinion,  the  defendant  took  all  reasonable  care  to 
provide  a  fit  and  proper  carriage,  their  verdict  ought  to  be  for 
him.  A  verdict  was  given  for  the  defendant,  the  jury  finding 
that  "  the  carriage  was  reasonably  fit  for  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  hired,  and  that  the  defect  in  the  bolt  conld  not  have  been 
discovered  by  the  defendant  by  ordinary  care  and  attention." 
A  rule  was  obtained  by  the  plaintiff  on  the  ground  of  misdirec- 

Jndgment of  tion,  and  in  the  result  was  made  absolute.  "A  careful  study 
ey'  '  of  these  authorities,"  said  Lindley,  J.,8  after  passing  the  cases 
under  review,  "  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  learned  judge 
at  the  trial  put  the  duty  of  the  defendant  too  low.  A  person  who 
lets  out  carriages  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  responsible  for  all  defects, 
discoverable  or  not ;  he  is  not  an  insurer  against  all  defects ;  nor 
is  he  bound  to  take  more  care  than  coach  proprietors  or  railway 
companies  who  provide  carriages  for  the  public  to  travel  in ;  but 

1  This  passage  is  cited  by  Blackburn,  J.,  Searle  v.  Laverick,  L.  R.  9  Q.  8.  122,  at 
128.    Cp.  Sale  of  Goods  Act,  1893  (56  &  57  Vict.  c-  7*)>  8-  I4* 

2  6Q.B.D.685;Lyonv.Lamb,i6Shawu88.  See  Jones  w.  Page,  1 5  L.T.(N.  S.)6i9; 
Marner  v.  Banks,  17  L.  T.  (N.  S.)  147.  In  Willoughby  v.  Ilomdge,  12  C.  B.  742,  at 
748,  Maule,  J.,  says :  "  Snppose  it  was  the  duty  of  one  to  provide  another  with  a  chair; 
I  apprehend  that  duty  conld  not  be  said  to  be  fitly  and  adequately  performed,  by  pro- 
viding him  with  a  chair  having  a  tenpenny  nail  driven  up  through  the  bottom  of  it." 
If  the  proprietor  of  recreation  grounds  licenses  roundabouts,  shooting  galleries,  &c  ,  on 
his  grounds,  and  an  accident  happens,  a  different  principle  seems  to  be  involved.  All  that 
is  authorized  can  be  done  without  ripk,  and  the  proprietor  is  warranted  in  assuming  it 
will  be  so  done.  If  injury  arises  from  the  negligence  of  the  licensee,  the  proprietor  will 
not  be  liable.  See  per  Lord  Westbury,  Daniel  v.  Metropolitan  Railway  Company,  L.  R. 
£  II.  L.  45,  at  61.  It  is  not  the  act  that  is  authorized  that  causes  the  injury,  but  an 
independent  and  non-essential  default.  If  the  proprietor  of  the  land  hires  them  and  lets 
them  out  himself,  the  law  is  otherwise. 

3  Q.  B.  D.  at  687. 
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in  my  opinion  he  is  bound  to  take  as  much  care  as  they ;  and, 
although  not  an  insurer  against  all  defects,  he  is  an  insurer 
against  all  defects  which  care  and  skill  can  guard  against.  His 
duty  appears  to  me  to  be  to  supply  a  carriage  as  fit  for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  hired  as  care  and  skill  can  render  it ;  and 
if  whilst  the  carriage  is  being  properly  used  for  such  purpose  it 
breaks  down,  it  becomes  incumbent  on  the  person  who  has  let  it 
out  to  shew  that  the  break-down  was  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word  an  accident,  not  preventable  by  any  care  or  skill.  If  he 
can  prove  this,  as  the  defendant  did  in  Christie  v.  Griggs,1  and 
as  the  railway  company  did  in  Readhead  v.  Midland  Railway 
Company,2  he  will  not  be  liable ;  but  no  proof  short  of  this  will 
exonerate  him." 

Speaking  of  the  foregoing  six  headings,8  Story  says  :4  "In  some  atorv's  opinion 
respects  the  common  law  certainly  differs,  and  in  others  it  pro-  fotweeiTthe011 
bably  agrees."     "The   Roman   law    and    the    foreign   law,"  he"^^*^ 
continues,  "  treats  leases  of  real  estate  as  bailments  on  hire,  and  law  with 
indeed  emphatically  as  such  bailments  ;6  and  the  owner  or  lessor,  SSJect. 
and  not  the  tenant,  is,  in  the  absence  of  all  other  stipulations 
or  customs  to  the  contrary,  bound  to  keep  the  estate  in  repair. 
The  common  law  is  different  in  such  cases ;  for  the  landlord,  with- 
out an  express  agreement,  is  not  bound  to  repair;  and  the  tenant 
may,  and  ought  to,  make  the  necessary  repairs  at  his  own  expense.6 
Lord  Mansfield7  on  one  occasion  said  that  by  the  common  law 
he  who  has  the  use  of  a  thing  ought  to  repair  it.     It  is  true, 
that  the  remark  was  applied  to  the  case  of  the  grant  of  a  way 
which  was  out  of  repair;  but  the  remark  was  general.     Lord 
Hale  is  also  reported  to  have  said,  that  if  plate  is  let,  and  it  is 
worn  out  in  the  service,  the  hirer  is  not  liable  to  any  action 
unless  he  has  been  guilty  of  some  default.8     It  has  also  been 
decided  that  tenants  are   bound   to  repair  fences  during  their 
occupancy.9     In  the  absence  of  any  direct  authority  upon  the 
other  points  above  stated  from  the  foreign  law,  they  must  be 
propounded  as  still  open  to  controversy  in  our  law."     They  must 
therefore  be  considered  with  reference  to  general  principles.10 

1  2  Camp.  79. 

*  L.  R.  2  Q.  8.  412  ;  L.  R.  4  Q.  B.  379.     As  to  latent  defect  in  a  ship's  steering 
gear,  The  Merchant  Prince  (1892),  P.  9. 

*  Ante,  953.  4  Bailm.  §  392. 

5  Jones,  Bailm.  90. 

6  Pomfretv.  Ricroft,  1  Wms.  Saund.  321,  1  Wins.  Notes  to  Saunders,  557 ;  Countess 

of  Shrewsbury's  case,  ?  Co.  Rep.  13  b,  at  14  a ;  Ferguson  v. ,  2  Esp.  (N.  P.)  590; 

Horsefall  v.  Mather,  Holt  (N.  P.)  7. 

7  Taylor  v.  Whitehead,  2  Don?.  745,  at  749. 

8  Porofret  v.  Ricroft,  1  Wms.  Sauna.  321 ;  1  Wms.  Notes  to  Saunders,  557,  at  574, 
n.  7. 

9  Cheetham  v.  Hampson,  4  T.  R.  318. 

10  z  Parsons,  Law  or  Contracts  (6th  ed.),  127,  says,  referring  to  the  cases  cited: 


Keate. 
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Holt,  C.J.,  Holt,  C.J.,  in  Coggs  v.  Bernard,1  after  citing  the  civil  law  as 

Bernard  *"  embodied  in  Bracton  *  as  his  authority,  concludes :  "  From  whence 
it  appears  that,  if  goods  are  let  out  for  a  reward,  the  hirer  is 
bound  to  the  utmost  diligence,9  such  as  the  most  diligent  father 
of  a  family  uses,  and  if  he  uses  that,  he  shall  be  discharged.'9 
The  material  part  of  his  citation  is—  Talis  ab  eo  desideratur 
cicstodia,  qualem  diligentissimus  paterfamilias  suis  retnis  adhibet 
quam  si prcestiterit  et  rem  aliquid  casuamiserit,  ad  rem  restituendam 
non  tenebitur* 
sir  William  Sir  William  Jones,  however,  shews,6  "  by  tracing  the  doctrine 

mearingof*     up  to  its  real  source,  that  the  dictum  of  the  Chief  Justice  was 
diligentissimus.  enfcirely  grounded  on  a  grammatical  mistake  in  the  translation  of 
a  single  Latin  word,"  and  that  "an  epithet  which  ought  to  have 
been  translated  '  ordinarily  diligent/  has  been  supposed  to  mean 
extremely  careful." 8 
Dean  n  Subsequently,  in  Dean  v.  Keate 7 — which  was  an  action  for  the 

improper  treatment  of  a  horse  let  to  hire,  where  the  defendant, 
in  place  of  sending  it  to  a  veterinary  surgeon,  treated  it  himself, 
with  the  result  that  he  died — Lord  Ellenborough  said  :  "  Had  he 
[the  defendant]  called  in  a  farrier  he  would  not  have  been  answer- 
able for  the  medicines  the  latter  might  have  administered ;  but 
when  he  prescribes  himself,  he  assumes  a  new  degree  of  responsi- 
bility ;  and  prescribing  so  improperly,  I  think  he  did  not  exercise 
that  degree  of  care  which  might  be  expected  from  a  prudent  man 
towards  his  own  horse;  and  was  in  consequence  guilty  of  a 
breach  of  the  implied  undertaking  he  entered  into  when  he  hired 
the  horse  from  the  plaintiff."  8  To  the  same  effect  is  Pothier. 
He  holds  that  the  hirer  is  only  bound  for  ordinary  diligence,  and 
is  liable  only  for  ordinary  negligence  (fatde  Ugkre)? 

"  Perhaps  the  conflicting  opinions  may  be  reconciled,  by  regarding  it  as  the  true  principle, 
that  the  owner  is  not  bound  (unless  by  special  agreement,  express  or  implied  by  the  parti- 
cular circumstances)  to  make  such  repairs  as  are  made  necessary  by  the  natural  wear  and 
tear  of  the  thing,  or  by  snch  accidents  as  are  to  be  expected,  as  the  casting  of  a  horseshoe 
after  it  has  been  worn  a  usual  time ;  but  he  is  bound  to  provide  that  the  thing  be  in 
good  condition  to  last  during  the  time  for  which  it  is  hired,  if  that  can  be  done  by 
reasonable  care,  and  afterwards  is  liable  only  for  such  repairs  as  are  made  necessary 
by  unexpected  causes." 

2  Ld.  Raym.  909  ;  1  Sm.  L.  C.  (9th  ed.),  201,  at  213. 

3  Bracton,  fol.  62  b ;  cp.  Inst.  3,  26,  5. 
8  Comm.  Vinn.  in  Just.  Inst.  3,  25,  5,  n.  2, 3.     Injudicio  tarn  locati  quam  conduct  1, 

dolum  et  custodiam,  non  etiam  casum  cui  resisti  non  potest,  venire  constat :  Cod.  4,  65, 
28.    Culpa  autem  abest  si  omnia  facta  sunt,  quo*  diagentissimus  quisque  observatttrus 
fuisset.-V.  19,  2,  25,  §7. 

4  Inst.  3,  26,  5.  B  Bailm.  86. 

6  Bailm.  87.     See  note  to  Story,  Bailm.   §  398,  n.  8  (8th  ed.),  collecting  the 
authorities ;  2  Kent,  Comm.  587. 

7  3  Camp.  4 ;  Cp.  Eastman  v.  Sanborn,  85  Mass.  594. 

8  see  note  by  Campbell  to  Dean  v.  Reate,  3  Camp.  4,  at  5.    See,  too,  note  to  Coggs 
v.  Bernard,  I  Sm.  L.  C.  (9th  ed.),  201,  at  228. 

9  Pothier.  Traite  du  Contrat  de  Louage,  n.  iqo,  192,  429.    Cp.  Tilling  v.  Bail  main, 
8  Times  L.  K.  517. 
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The  rule  as  to  diligence  being,  then,  settled  in  the  sense  con-  Buies  of 
tended  for  by  Sir  William  Jones,  the  hirer  ought  to  use  the  nitrated. 
thing  and  to  take  the  same  care  in  the  preservation  of  it  which 
a  good  and  prudent  father  of  a  family  would  take  of  his  own ;  in 
other  words,  he  is  liable  for  ordinary  negligence.  If,  then,  he 
hire  a  horse,  he  is  bound  to  ride  it  as  moderately  and  to  treat  it 
as  carefully  as  any  man  of  common  discretion  would  his  own ; 
and  the  law  implies  that  proper  treatment  includes  feeding  a 
horse.1  If,  in  spite  of  this  care  and  treatment,  the  horse  gets 
injured,  the  hirer  is  not  responsible.  To  the  same  purport  is  a 
Nisi  Prius  ruling,  that  if  a  hired  horse  refuses  its  food  from 
fatigue,  the  hirer  is  bound  to  abstain  from  using  it,  and  that  if 
he  pursues  his  journey  with  the  horse,  he  becomes  liable  for  all 
injuries  occasioned  thereby.2  But,  as  we  have  seen,8  the  par- 
ticular acts  of  duty  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  things  on  which 
they  are  to  be  bestowed.  One  who  hires  a  costly  and  delicate 
instrument  is  bound  to  act  differently  from  the  manner  in  which 
he  would  act  were  his  hiring  to  be  of  something  cheap  and  coarse 
and  difficult  to  injure  or  to  destroy.  The  same  consideration 
applies  if  any  circumstances  fix  a  peculiar  value  to  the  article, 
and  thus  call  for  greater  care.  Still,  it  is  in  no  case  more  than 
ordinary  care  that  the  letter  is  entitled  to  exact  from  the  hirer, 
that  is,  the  care  that  a  man  of  ordinary  capacity  and  caution 
exercising  his  faculties  would  take  of  the  same  thing  if  it  were 
his  own  and  in  the  same  circumstances.4 

The  obligation  to  take  reasonable  care  of  the  thing  entrusted  Rule  of 
to  a  bailee  of  this  class  involves   in  it   an  obligation   to  take  extendi  the 
reasonable  care  that  any  building  in  which  it  is  deposited  is  in  g£  buiiSnle 
a  proper   state,   so  that   the    thing   therein  deposited    may   be  in,  which  the 
reasonably  safe  in  it ;  thus,  in  Searle  v.  Laverick,6  a  shed  was  blown  is  deposited. 
down  by  a  high  wind,  and  property  bailed  to  the  defendant  was 
injured  ;  notwithstanding  this,  on  proof  that  the  defendant  had 
employed  a  careful  and  experienced  person  to  build  the  shed,  and 
had  no  knowledge  of  any  negligence  on  his  part,  it  was  held  that 
the  plaintiff  could  not  recover. 

1  Handford  v.  Palmer,  2  B.  &  B.  359. 

2  Bray  v.  Mayne,  Gow  (N.  P.),  1.  3  Ante,  894,  903. 

4  2  Parsons,  Law  of  Contracts  (6th  ed.).  122,  and  note,  where  the  rule  applicable 
to  the  amount  of  care  to  be  taken  of  hired  slaves  is  minutely  examined  and  the  judg- 
ment of  Marshall,  C.J.,  in  Swigert  v.  Graham,  7  B.  Mon.  (Ky.)  661,  is  set  out.  Sir 
William  Jones,  at  67,  says  that  the  word  "  d'digentissimm  "  is  improperly  applied  by 
Gains,  D.  19,  2, 25,  §  7,  to  the  case  of  an  undertaking  to  remove  a  column  from  one  place 
to  another.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  pointed  out  that  Gaius  was  referring  not  to  mere 
blocks  of  granite  or  marble,  but  to  columns  which  would  require  the  utmost  attention 
to  avoid  injury.  See  Kent,  Comm.  588  n.  (a).  The  text  of  Gaius  is  Qui  columnam 
transportandam  conduxit,  si  ea  dv/m  tollitur,  aut  portatur,  ant  reponitur,fracta  sit,  ita 
ad  periculum  prttfttat,  si  qua  ipsius  eorunupit  quorum  opera  uteretur,  culpa  ueciderit, 

5  L.  R.  9  Q.  B.  122.  # 
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Grote  v. 
Chester  and 
Holyhead 
Railway 
Company. 


Discussed. 


Lindley,  J., 
in  Hyman  v. 

Nye. 


Grote  v.  Chester  and  Holyhead  Railway  Company/  should  be 
noticed  here,   as  at  first  sight  suggesting  a  stricter  rule.     An 
action  was  brought  against  a  railway  company  for  compensation 
for  personal  injury  received  by  the  plaintiff  by  the  breaking  down 
of  a  bridge  over  which  he  was  being  conveyed  in  a  passenger 
train.     The  defendants  objected  that  they  were  not  liable,  unless 
they  were  shewn  to  be  guilty  of  negligence  either  in  constructing 
or  maintaining  the  bridge.     The  judge,  at  the  trial,  directed  the 
jury  that  the  question  was  whether  the  bridge  was  constructed  and 
maintained  with  sufficient  care  and  skill,  and  was  of  reasonably 
proper  strength  with  regard  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  made, 
and  that  if  they  should  think  it  was  not,  and  that  the  accident  was 
attributable  to  any  such  deficiency,  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to 
recover.    The  jury  found  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  and  the  de- 
fendants moved  on  the  ground  of  misdirection,  but  were  unsuccess- 
ful.    The  principle  was  stated  to  be :  "  If  a  party  in  the  same 
situation  as  that  in  which  the  defendants  are  employ  a  person  who 
is  fully  competent  to  the  work,  and  the  best  method  is  adopted, 
and  the  best  materials  are  used,  such  party  is  not  liable  for  the 
accident." a     The  rule  so  laid  down  is  very  considerably  stricter 
than  that  in  Searle  v.  Laverick.8     It  should  be  observed,  however, 
that  the   words  "  best  materials "   are  to  be  understood  with  a 
similar  limitation  to  that  imposed  by  Lindley,  J.,  in  Hyman  v.  Nye,4 
on  the  words  "  reasonably  fit  and  proper  "  when  used  with  reference 
to  the  duty  of  a  carriage  proprietor  in  supplying  a  carriage  for  hire. 
"  The  expression '  reasonably  fit  and  proper,' "  says  Lindley,  J.,  u  is 
a  little  ambiguous,  and  requires  explanation.     In  a  case  like  the 
present,  a  carriage  to  be  reasonably  fit  and  proper  must  be  as  fit 
and  proper  as  care  and  skill  can  make  it  for  use  in  a  reasonable  and 
proper  manner,  i.e.,  as  fit  and  proper  as  care  and  skill  can  make 
it  to  carry  a  reasonable  number  of  people,  conducting  themselves 
in  a  reasonable  manner,  and  going  at  a  reasonable  pace  on  the 
journey  for  which  the  carriage  was  hired  ;  or  (if  no  journey  was 
specified)  along  roads,  or  over  ground  reasonably  fit  for  carriages. 
A  carriage  not  fit  and  proper  in  this  sense  would  not  be  reason- 
ably fit  and  proper,  and  vice  versd.     The  expression  *  reasonably 
fit '  denotes  something  short  of  absolutely  fit,  but  in  a  case  of 
this  description  the  difference  between  the  two  expressions  is  not 
great."     So,    too,    the    expression  "  best   materials M    does   not 

1  2  Ex.  251. 

2  Per  Pollock,  C.B.,  2  Ex.  251,  at  255. 

9  L.  R.  9  Q.  B.  122. 

4  6  Q.  B.  D.  685,  at  688.  See  The  Merchant  Prince  (1892),  P.  9,  179,  for  a  case 
where  negligence  having  been  disproved  it  was  held  that  the  defendants  were  not 
bound  to  go  further  and  shew  what  was  the  cause  of  the  defect  or  obstruction  that 
wrought  the  injury. 
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signify  those  absolutely  the  best,  bat  materials  that  would  be 
comprehended  in  the  class  of  best  materials  when  applied  to 
work  of  the  class  with  reference  to  which  they  are  to  be  used. 
Again,  secondly,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  the  case  of 
Searle  v.  Laverick1  the  bailee  was  bound  only  to  use  that  ordinary 
care  in  the  keeping  of  the  article  bailed  which  is  required  from 
an  ordinary  bailee  for  hire,  while  in  Grote  v.  Chester  &  Holy- 
head Railway  Company 9  the  degree  of  care  exacted  is  that  of  a 
carrier  of  passengers,  which  is  the  most  exact  diligence.  There  is, 
therefore,  no  conflict  between  the  cases,  since  they  are  applied 
to  circumstances  in  which  different  degrees  of  care  are  requisite. 

As  a  general  rule,  in  the  contract  locatio  rei  the  hirer  is  bound  General  rule. 
only  to  ordinary  care  and  diligence,  and  is  answerable  for  ordinary 
neglect ;  for  the  bailment  of  hiring  of  a  thing  is  for  the  mutual 
benefit  of  letter  and  hirer.  The  hirer  is  bound  to  use  the 
article  with  due  care  and  moderation,  and  not  to  apply  it  to  any 
other  use,  or  to  detain  it  for  a  longer  period,  than  that  for  which 
it  was  hired.3  If  he  uses  the  thing  lured  in  a  different  way  or 
for  a  longer  time  than  the  terms  of  the  hiring  allow,  he  becomes 
liable  for  all  accidents  happening  to  it  while  under  his  control, 
even  though  they  may  arise  from  inevitable  accident.  But  where 
a  horse  was  let  to  a  minor  to  be  moderately  ridden,  and  he 
returned  it  in  a  bad  condition,  the  Bang's  Bench  held  that  there 
was  no  power  to  convert  what  arose  out  of  a  contract  into  a  tort 
for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  plea  of  infancy ;  so  that  as  the 
minor  was  not  chargeable  on  the  contract  he  was  not  to  be  made 
liable  in  respect  of  a  tort  incidental  to  it.4 

Where  the  thing  has  perished  while  in  the  possession  of  the  Whero  re- 
hirer,  whereby  a  re-delivery  of  it  has  become  impossible,  the  hirer  becomes 
or  bailee  is  excused  from  the  performance  of  his  promise  to  re-  imP°B8lble- 
deliver,  unless  the  loss  has  resulted  from  some  fault  of  his  own, 
or  from  some  risk  which  he  has  taken  upon  himself/ 

1  L.  R  9  Q.  B.  122. 

2  2  Ex.  251. 

3  Storjr,  Bailm.  §§397.  39?*  4I3~4i5  ;  Jones,  Bailm.  6&,  69,  121. 

4  Jennings  v.  Rundall,  8  T.  R,  335  ;  but  cp.  Barnard  v.  Haggis,  14  C.  B.  (N.  S.)  45, 
whero  a  minor  was  held  guilty  in  trespass,  for  injuring  a  horse  he  had  hired.  See 
Walley  v.  Holt,  35  L.  T.  (N.  S.)  631,  where  the  limitations  of  the  decisions  are  discussed  ; 
Green  v.  Greenbank,  2  Marsh.  (C.  P.)  485  ;  Roll.  Abr.  Action  sur  Cas.  (D.)  pi.  3  (with 
which  cp.  Cross  v.  Andrews,  1  Cro.  (Eliz.)  622) ;  also  the  preface  to  4  Rev.  R. ; 
Mills  v.  Graham,  1  B.  &  P.  (N.  R.)  140;  and  Liverpool  Adelphi  Loan  Association  v. 
Fairhnrst,  9  Ex.  422,  at  427.  In  2  Kent,  Comm.  240  et  seqq.,  the,  authorities  are 
well  set  out.  See  also  Mr.  Holmes's  note  to  the  12th  ed.,  241,  n.  \  Torts  connected 
with  Contracts. 

5  Taylor  ».  Caldwell,  3  B.  &  S.  826.  Cp.  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul 
Railway  Company  v.  Hoyt,  149  U.S.  (42  Davis)  1.  In  Williams  0.  Lloyd,  Sir  Wra. 
Jones  179,  it  was  said  :  "When  a  man  agrees  to  deliver  a  horse  to  another  and  it  dies, 
without  default  or  negligence  of  the  defendant,  in  this  case  the  bailee  shall  be  dis- 
charged," or,  as  the  proposition  is  most  abstractly  stated  in  Lloyd  v.Guibert,  L.  R.  I  Q.  B. 
1 15,  at  I2i}  that  by  the  common  law  a  person  wno  expressly  contracts  absolutely  to  do  a 
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onus  of  shew-       The  onus  of  shewing  negligence  is,  in  some  cases,  thrown  on 
mgnegigence.  ^e  je^.er  .  ^  that  a  hirer  is  not   bound  to  prove  affirmatively 

that  he  used  reasonable  care,1  though  he  is  bound  to  account,  that 
is,  to  give  an  explanation  of  the  cause  of  the  loss  or  injury.3  It 
has,  however,  been  held  not  enough  to  shew  that  a  horse  which 
was  let  sound  was  returned  with  its  knees  broken.8 
Where  thing  The  position  of  the  bailor  if  the  bailee  returns  the  article  hired 
in"dimu?gedned  in  a  damaged  condition  becomes  dependent  on  the  character  of 
condition.  the  damage  done.  The  bailor  commits  his  property  to  the  bailee 
on  the  undertaking,  most  generally  an  implied  undertaking,  that 
he  will  take  due  care  of  it.  In  ordinary  circumstances  good  faith 
requires  that,  if  the  property  is  returned  in  a  damaged  condition, 
some  account  should  be  given  of  the  time,  place,  and  manner  of 
the  occurrence  of  the  injury.  If,  then,  the  bailee  returns  the 
property  in  a  damaged  condition,  and  fails  to  give  any  account  of 
the  matter,  the  law  will  authorize  a  presumption  of  negligence  on 
his  part ;  because,  there  being  no  apparent  cause  for  the  accident, 
and  the  possession  being  with  the  bailee,  it  is  for  him  to  give  some 
account  of  how  the  matter  happened,  and  not  for  the  bailor  to  give 
positive  evidence  beyond  shewing  the  deteriorated  condition  of  the 
article  ;4  but  if  the  deterioration  is  such  as,  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  things,  happens  to  those  who  use  proper  care,  the  damage  will 
not  in  itself  afford  evidence  of  negligence  in  the  absence  of 
explanation.5  There  are  a  hundred  probable  causes  of  a  horse 
falling  and  breaking  its  knees  quite  apart  from  any  default  in  the 
bailee.     If  not  an  ordinary  incident  of  keeping  a  horse,  such  an 

thing  not  naturally  impossible  is  not  excused  from  non-performance  because  he  is 
prevented  by  the  act  of  God  or  the  king's  enemies  (Paradine  v.  Jane,  Aleyn,  26).  With 
these  cases  should  be  considered  Rhodes  v.  Forwood,  1  App.  Cas.  256,  and  Turner  w. 
Goldsmith  (1891),  1  Q.  B.  544 ;  the  former  case  was  decided  on  the  ground  that  where 
there  was  no  express  contract  to  employ  an  agent  in  the  circumstances  there  set  out, 
no  such  contract  would  be  implied ;  the  latter,  on  the  ground  that  the  defendant  had 
given  up  business  and  made  no  attempt  to  renew  it,  and  that  a  condition  sought  to  be 
implied  by  the  defendant  that  his  manufactory,  which  was  burnt  down,  should  continue 
to  exist,  was  not  to  be  imported  into  the  contract  between  plaintiff  and  defendant. 
With  these  coses  may  also  be  considered,  Appleby  v.  Myers,  in  the  Ex.  Ch.  L.  R.  2  C.  P. 
651 ;  Robinson  v.  Davison,  L.  R.  6  Ex.  269  ;  Howell  v.  Conpland,  L.  R.  9  Q.  B.  462, 
I  Q.  B.  Div.  258;  Cunningham  v.  Dunn,  3  C.  P.  D.  443.   See  also,  Couturier?'.  H«stie, 

5  H.  L.  C.  673,  at  681 ;  McKenna  v.  McNamee,  15  Can.  S.  C.  R.  311 ;  Pollock, 
Contracts  (6th  ed.),  382-410. 

1  Harris  v.  Pack  wood,  3  Taunt.  264 ;  Marsh  v.  Home,  5  B.  &  C.  322. 

2  The  subject  is  very  fully  discussed  by  Coulter,  J.,  Logan  v.  Mathews,  6  Pa.  St. 
471,  at  418-421,  2  Parsons,  Contracts  (6th  ed.),  125. 

3  Cooper  v.  Barton,  3  Camp.  5.    Cp.  Handford  v.  Palmer,  2  B.  &  B.  359. 

4  Logan  v.  Mathews,  6  Pa.  St.  417  ;  Story,  Bailm.  §§  411,  414  ;  Malaney  v.  Taft, 

6  Am.  St.  R.  135,  the  case  of  a  horse  hired  to  be  driven  to  one  place  and  driven  to 
another  without  bailor's  consent ;  the  decision  relied  on  Cooper  v.  Barton,  3  Camp.  5, 
note  ;  Skinner  v.  London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Railway  Company,  5  Ex.  787  ; 
Byrne  v.  Boadle,  2  H.  &  C.  722  ;  Scott  v.  London  Docks  Company,  3  H.  &  C.  596. 

5  Kearney  v.  London  and  Brighton  Railway  Company,  L.  R.  5  Q.  B.  411  ;  L.  R. 
6  Q.  B.  759 ;  Higgs  w.  Mavnard,  H.  &  R.  581 ;  Welfare  v.  London  and  Brighton 
Railway  Company,  L.  R.  4  Q.  B.  693  (Ex.  Ch.)  ;  Moffatt  v.  Bateman,  L.  R.  3  0.  P. 
115. 
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occurrence  is  quite  consistent  with  an  absence  of  negligence  in 
keeping  it,  and  therefore  in  such  a  case  negligence  must  be  shewn 
and  will  not  be  presumed.1  Again,  if  a  gilded  mirror  is  lent  and 
is  returned  tarnished,  wear  and  tear  will  account  for  this,  and  iu 
the  absence  of  other  circumstances  is  the  reasonable  explanation.2 
In  these  circumstances  the  onus  is  on  the  lender  to  shew  bad 
usage.  If,  however,  the  mirror  is  returned  with  a  portion  of  its 
frame  missing  or  cracked,  the  onus  is  on  the  hirer  to  discharge 
himself  of  the  negligence  which  primd  facie  attaches. 

The   Scotch  cases  on  this  point  of   onus  are  numerous    and  Scotoh  cases 
interesting,  and  certain  of  them  may  with  advantage  be  considered  Bbmyt. 
here.     The  earliest  reported  dates  back  to  1679.8     "The  Lords  Veaux- 
found,  where  a  man  hires  a  horse,  if  it  die,  or  fall  sick  or  crooked 
by  the  way  (though  he  can  prove  that  he  rode  rnodo  debzto,  and 
not  farther  than  the  place  agreed  upon)  yet  the  rider  must  prove 
the  casus  fortuitus  quern  nulla  prcccessit  illius  culpa,  nor  negligence, 
and  the  defect  or  latent  disease  it  had  before  he  hired  it ;  and  if 
he  succumb  in  proving  this,  he  must  pay  the  price  of  the  horse 
or  the  party's  damage  and  interest."     The  reporter  then  comments 
on  the  decision  thus :  "  The  Chancellor's  vote  cast  this  decision, 
viz.,    that   the    rider    should    prove  the    accident   and  his    own 
diligence,  which  is  perquam  durum.     This  is  a  difficult  probation 
to   burden  the  rider  with,  since  horses  may  have  latent  diseases 
before  the  hiring.,, 

In  1 809  occurred  the  case  of  Robertson  v.  Ogle,4  where  a  horse  Robertson ». 
having  been  hired  and  returned  useless,  the  Court  held  the  pro-  g  e# 
prietor  was  not  obliged  to  prove  actual  maltreatment  whilst 
the  horse  was  out  of  his  possession;  but  "  if  the  horse's  malady 
arose  from  any  cause  for  which  the  defender  was  not  blame- 
able,  and  which  he  could  not  controul,  the  onus  prdbandi  lay  upon 
him." 

The  matter  was  a  second  time  brought  before  the  Court,  when 
Lord  Cullen  said :  "  The  horse  had  departed  sound,  and  re- 
turned much  damaged.  The  pursuer,  Robertson,  could  not  prove 
the  treatment  the  horse  had  received  in  the  interim  when  out  of 
his  custody  ;  but  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  it  was  customary  to  follow 
the  rule,  that  probatis  extremis  prcemmuntur  media."  The  Lord 
Justice-Clerk  said  that,  "upon  reconsidering  the  matter,  he 
believed  the  rule  laid  down  by  Lord  Cullen,  was  the  soundest  to 

1  See  oort,  966. 


3  Iu  romfret  v.  Ricroft,  1  Wins.  Saund.  321,  at  323  b,  Hale,  C.J.,  is  reported  as 
saying  :  "If  I  lend  a  piece  of  plate  and  covenant  by  deed  that  the  party  to  whom  it  is 
lent  shall  have  the  use  of  it,  yet  if  the  plate  be  worn  ont  by  ordinary  use  and  wearing 


without  any  fanlt,  no  action  of  covenant  lies  against  me.'' 

'  Binny  v.  Veaux,  Morison,  Diet.  Dec.  10079.     As  to  onus  generally,  see  ante,  127 


et  teqq. 
*  l)i 


ecisions  of  Court  of  Session,  23rd  June  1809. 
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walk  by ;  although  at  first  he  had  been  inclined,  in  this  case,  to 
give  effect  to  the  ordinary  maxim,  resperit  sua  domino.  Had  the 
horse  died  by  an  accident,  there  is  no  doubt,  he  must  have 
perished  to  Robertson."     The  former  judgment  was  adhered  to. 

Pyperr.  In  Pyper  v.  Thompson,1  decided  in   1843,  the  hirer  was  held 

ompaon.  no^  i^ble  ^^  he  shewed  that  the  accident  sued  arose  from 
a  vice  of  the  animal's :  "  the  origin  of  the  whole  was  the  backing 
of  the  horse,  which  was  the  horse's  fault  and  not  the  de- 
fender's." Lord  Justice-Clerk  Hope  states  the  law  thus : *  "I 
acknowledge  as  sound  and  just  the  rule,  that  if  a  person  gets  a 
horse,  or  indeed  any  article  belonging  to  another,  for  use,  on  the 
contract  of  hire,  and  brings  back  that  animal  or  article  much 
injured,  he  in  whose  custody  and  charge  it  was,  must  be  able  to 
discharge  himself  of  the  care  he  was  bound  to  bestow  on  the 
property  of  the  other,  by  showing  that  he  was  not  to  blame  in 
regard  to  the  cause  of  the  injury,  and  must  in  general  case  be 
able  to  show  how  the  accident  occurred." 

Wilson  v.  On.  I*  Wilson  v.  Orr8  it  was  established  that  the  horse,  whose  loss 
was  the  subject  of  action,  had  died  from  the  effects  of  a  blow  on 
the  shoulder,  which  there  was  evidence  to  shew  had  been  given 
whilst  he  was  in  the  defender's  custody.  How  or  when  given 
there  was  no  evidence  to  shew.  The  Court  held  that  it  lay  upon 
the  defender  to  shew  the  cause  of  injury,  and  at  least  to  produce 
primd  facie  evidence  that  the  cause  was  one  for  which  he  was  not 
responsible ;  and  having  failed  in  this  he  was  liable  for  the  value 
of  the  horse.  Lord  Gilford's  dictum  in  this  case  is  noteworthy  :* 
-'  Unless  some  blame  attaches  somewhere,  the  general  rule  is  res 
perii domino"  and  is  a  good  working  solution  of  the  various  diffi- 
culties that  may  arise. 

Bain ».  Strang.  The  last  of  these  Scotch  cases,5  Bain  v.  Strang,  illustrates 
the  general  rule  res  peril  domino.  A  man  borrowed  a  horse 
which,  whilst  doing  its  work,  without  any  apparent  reason 
stumbled  and  was  injured.  The  Court  "  assoilzied  defender " 
on  the  ground  that  though  the  onus  was  on  him  to  prove  that  he 
had  exercised  reasonable  care  in  the  use  of  the  thing  bailed,  in 
thiscase  he  had  discharged  it.  Lord  Shand  states  the  rule  thus:6 
"  where  a  horse,  hired  or  lent,  is  taken  out  sound  and  brought 
back  damaged,  there  is  an  onus  on  the  borrower  to  shew  that  the 
injury  was  not  caused  through  his  fault,  and  that  it  was  sustained 
notwithstanding  all  reasonable  care  on  his  part.9'  "If,"  said 
Lord  President  Inglis,7  "the  article  is  returned  in  a  damaged 


1 


5  Duulop,  498.  -  5  Dunlop,  at  499. 

8  (1879)  7  Rettie,  266.  *  7  Rettie,  at  268. 

6  (1888),  16  Rettie,  186.  Op.  Exodus  xx.  10,  II.            6  16  Rettie,  at  191. 

7  16  Bettie,  at  189. 
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condition  there  is  an  onus  on  the  borrower  to  show  that  the 
damage  did  not  arise  through  his  fanlt.  It  is  argued  that  the 
onus  is  heavier  than  that,  and  that  he  is  bound  to  shew  what  was 
the  specific  cause  from  which  the  injury  arose.  I  am  not  dis- 
posed to  decide  that  question We  have,  I  think,  sufficient 

evidence  to  show  that  reasonable  care  was  used." 

The  general  rule,  then,  may  be  stated  in  the  words  above  quoted  General  rule 
from  Lord  Gilford.     The  circumstances,  however,  may  be  almost  Zhne  no  W  "° 

infinite.  blame  attaches. 

Story1  is  of  opinion  that  a  misuser  of  property  entrusted  to  a  is  misuser 

>■•!.-  «  »j».i  __t.A  equivalent  to 

bailee  is  at  common  law  a  conversion  of  the  property.  As  we  Aversion? 
have  seen  in  considering  the  subject  of  pawns,  in  English  law 
this  is  not  necessarily  so.*  A  distinction  must  be  drawn  between 
those  acts  which  are  altogether  repugnant  to  the  bailment  and 
those  acts  which,  though  unauthorized,  are  not  so  repugnant 
as,  by  their  mere  existence,  to  operate  as  a  disclaimer  and  a 
determination  of  the  holding.3 

To  this  head  of  locatio  rci  must  be  referred  that  class  of  cases  Hire  of  ready 
where  a  carriage  and  horses  are  hired,  and  the  letter  sends  with  loggings. 
them  his  coachman  or  servant ; 4  and  also  the  whole  class  of 
cases  where  the  responsibility  of  a  master  for  the  use  by  his 
servants  of  the  thing  hired  comes  in  question.5  The  greater 
leniency  of  the  Roman  law  than  of  our  own  should  be  noted. 
Sir  William  Jones8  gives  the  opinion  of  Pomponius/  which  was 

1  Bailm.  §  413.  See  Cooper  v.  Willoniatt,  1  C.  B.  672 ;  Loeschman  v.  Maclrin, 
2  Stark.  (N.  P.)  311  ;  Farrant  v.  Thompson,  5  B.  &  Aid.  826. 

2  Ante,  Q44. 

8  Donald  v.  Suckling,  L.  B.  1  Q.  B.  585,  at  615 ;  Bac.  Abr.  Bailment  (0) ;  id.  Trover, 
(C),  (D),  (£) ;  Isaack  v.  Clark,  2  Bulst.  306,  at  309 ;  2  Wms.  Notes  to  Saunders 
91  n.  (h),  at  92. 

4  Ante,  722. 

3  Ante.  697  ctseqq.  M'Manns  v.  Crickett,  1  East,  106;  Croft  v.  Alison,  4  B.  &  Aid.  590; 
Limpusv.  London  General  Omnibus  Company,  iH.&C.  526,  and  the  rest.  Wharton  cites 
a  case  (Negligence  (2nd  ed.)  §  716)  from  Mommsen,  of  a  student  hiring  a  horse  from  a 
livery  stable  Keeper,  which,  when  he  arrived  at  bis  destination,  he  gave  to  the  ostler, 
who  fastened  the  horse  so  negligently  in  its  stall  as  to  suffocate  it.  Mommsen  is  of 
opinion  that  the  student  could  not  be  reasonably  expected  to  know  about  the  fastening 
of  a  hone,  and  that  he  is  liable  for  ignorance  only  of  what  he  could  be  reasonably 
expected  to  know.  Wharton,  however,  is  of  the  opposite  opinion :  "  First,  if  I  hire  a 
horse,  1  must  see  that  he  is  safely  kept  as  well  as  safely  driven,  and  if  I  take  the  horse 
under  my  care,  the  owner  of  the  horse  has  as  much  right  to  presume  that  I  know  how 
to  tie  him  as  that  I  know  how  to  drive  him/'  "Secondly,  even  supposing  the  first 
point  to  fail,  the  maxim  Respondeat  superior  here  comes  in."  I  am  unable  to  agree 
with  either  of  these  reasonings.  In  the  first  place,  the  duty  is  not  to  tie  the  horse  up 
personally,  but  to  take  proper  care  to  hand  him  to  a  proper  person ;  secondly,  the 
delivery  of  a  horse  to  an  ostler  at  an  inn  does  not  seem  to  me  to  constitute  any 
relationship  of  master  and  servant.  On  the  other  hand,  in  America,  Hall  v.  Warner, 
60  Barb.  (N.  T.)  198,  would  be  an  authority.  The  law  in  Scotland  is  clear  that  "  a 
person  who  hires  a  horse  is  not  responsible  for  the  culpa  of  those  (ostlers  of  inns  and 
others)  to  whom  in  the  course  of  a  journey  he  properly  entrusts  it."  :  Smith  17.  Melvin, 
8  Dunlop,  264.  The  point  might  have  been  raised  in  Coupe'  Company  v.  Maddicjc 
(1891),  2  Q.  B.  413.    The  judges,  however,  do  not  even  allude  to  it. 

•  Bailm.  89. 
7  D.  19,  2,  11. 
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generally  adopted,  and  which  makes  the  master  liable  only  when 
he  is  culpably  negligent  in  admitting  careless  guests,  or  servants 
whose  bad  qualities  he  ought  to  know,  whereas  in  English  law 
the  .master  is  liable  for  all  acts,  unless  wilfully  done  for  the 
servant's  own  benefit  or  "  without  the  scope  "  of  the  hiring. 
Hire  of  hone  To  illustrate  the  rule  of  the  English  law,  Sir  William  Jones ' 
with'servant.  giv®8  the  example  of  the  hire  of  ready-furnished  lodgings,  where, 
if  the  hirer's  servants,  children,  guests,  or  boarders,  negligently 
injure  or  deface  the  furniture,  the  hirer  is  responsible. 
Coupe*  Com-  The  Coup6  Company  v.  Maddick  *  may  be  noted  in  this  con- 
S^dkk.  nection.  The  plaintiffs  brought  an  action  in  the  County  Court 
to  recover  damages  from  the  defendant  for  injuries  to  a  carriage 
and  horse  hired  from  them  by  the  defendant.  The  injuries  were 
caused  by  the  man  employed  by  the  defendant  to  drive  the 
carriage,  who,  after  having  driven  his  master  home,  in  breach  of 
orders  started  on  an  entirely  new  and  independent  journey,  which 
had  nothing  to  do  with  his  employment ;  in  the  course  of  which 
the  horse  and  carriage  were  injured.  The  County  Court  judge 
held  that  the  hirer  was  not  responsible,  on  the  authority  of 
Storey  v.  Ashton.8  This  involved  a  finding  by  the  judge  sitting 
as  a  jury,  that  the  hirer  was  in  every  respect  free  from  negligence  ; 
and  that  the  man's  act  was  wholly  outside  his  authority  as  servant. 
Judgment  of  The  County  Court  judge's  decision  was  set  aside  by  the  Divisional 
Court!  81°  Court4  on  two  grounds  :  first,  that  the  owner  could  maintain  no 
action  against  the  servant  for  breach  of  duty  in  the  wrongful  and 
negligent  use  of  the  horse  and  carriage  by  which  they  were 
damaged ;  "  because  ....  there  was  no  invasion  by  the  servant 
of  the  latter's  (the  owner's)  right  of  ownership,  and  no  contractual 
relation  between  them"  ;  and,  secondly,  "on  general  principles  of 
the  public  benefit."  The  decision  seems  to  be  sustainable  on 
neither  of  these  grounds.  As  to  the  former,  Mears  v.  The  London 
and  South- Western  Railway  Company  '  is  in  point  on  the  other 
side.  As  to  the  latter,  Lord  Field's  review  of  the  cases  in  Bank 
of  England  v.  Vagliano'  on  the  principle  determining  which  of  two 

1  Bailm.  89,  citing  Pothier,  Traits  du  Contrat  du  Louage,  n.  193.  Cp.  Code  Civil, 
art. 1735. 

2  (1891)  2  Q.  B.  413. 
8  L.  R.  4  Q.  B.  476. 

4  Cave  and  Charles,  JJ. 

6  11  C.  B.  N.  S.  850.  In  Lotan  v.  Cross,  2  Camp.  464,  Lord  Ellenborough  held  that 
a  mere  gratuitous  permission  to  a  third  person  to  use  a  chattel,  does  not  in  contemplation 
of  law  take  it  ont  of  the  possession  of  the  owner,  who  may  maintain  trespass  for  any 
injury  done  to  it  while  so  used.  See  this  case  criticised,  Holmes,  The  Common  Law, 
173.  As  to  what  "permanent  injury"  is,  see  Mumford  v.  Oxford,  Worcester,  and 
Wolverhampton  Railway  Company,  1  H.  &  N.  34.  On  the  general  matter,  Roll. 
Abr.  Action  sur  Case,  0  ;  and  Bullen  and  Leake,  Prec.  of  Plead.  (3rd  ed.),  395. 

8  (1891)  App.  Cas.  107,  at  169.  As  to  "  public  policy,"  see  per  Parke,  B., 
advising  the  House  of  Lords  in  Egerton  v.  Brownlow,  4  H.  L.  C.  at  123 ;  also  Pollock, 
Contracts  (6th  ed.),  297,  and  ante,  874  n.  1. 
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innocent  parties  is  to  suffer  where  loss  arises  from  the  misconduct 
of  a  third  person,  negatives  the  proposition  enunciated  by  the 
learned  judges  in  the  Divisional  Court.1 

The  difficulty  in  the  case  seems  to  turn  on  a  difference  be-  criticised. 
tween  the  common  conception  of  the  contract  entered  into  and 
the  legal  aspect  of  the  contract.  Had  the  question  of  what 
the  particular  contract  was  been  submitted  to  a  jury,  it  would 
have  been  open  to  them  to  cut  the  knot  by  finding  that  the  hirer 
had  undertaken  to  take  care  to  prevent  such  acts  as  occasioned 
the  injury.9  The  finding  of  the  judge,  that  the  hirer  was  guilty 
of  no  want  of  care,  excludes  this  particular  solution;  and  the 
question  submitted  to  the  Court  was  what  is  the  presumption 
of  law  in  a  case  where  there  is  no  finding  of  a  contract  to 
be  answerable  specially.  As  to  this  the  authorities3  all  point  in 
one  direction,  and  the  conclusion  from  them  is  in  direct  conflict 
with  the  learned  judges'  decision.  If  the  hirer  rebuts  the  pre- 
sumption of  fault  and  shews  that  the  injury  happened  in  some 
way  with  regard  to  which  he  is  free  from  blame,  he  is  free 
also  from  liability. 

The  case  of  a  user  that  is  wrongful,  and  a  loss  following,  but  Loss  following 
not  necessarily  through  the  wrongful  user,  has  been  put ;  and  bu^not  n©ces' 
answered  by  Tindal,  C.J.,4  as  follows:  "The  real  answer  to  theBarilyc0I»?- 

J  '  7  quent  on  it. 

1  The  case  has  been  lengthily  considered  in  The  Law  Magazine  (4th  ser.), 
voL  xvii.  97-118. 

3  Bat  cd.  Searle  v.  Laverick,  L.  R.  9  Q.  B.  122,  where  the  question  differed  by  being 
in  what  building  the  carriage  was  to  be  kept,  and  where  Blackburn,  J.,  said  (131): 
"  We  think  that  we  must  take  notice  of  the  fact  that  in  the  general  and  more  ordinary 
state  of  things,  a  warehouseman  or  livery-stable  keeper  is  tenant  of  the  buildings  in 
which  he  lodges  the  goods  intrusted  to  him  ;  and  we  Enow  that  in  the  ordinary  case  of 
lessor  and  leasee  there  is  no  implied  covenant  on  the  part  of  the  landlord  to  his  tenant 
that  the  building  shall  be  fit  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  let."  For  this  he  cites 
Hart  17.  Windsor,  12  M.  &  W.  68. 

3  Story,  Bailm.  §  402,  On  Agency,  §§  452-457  ;  Coleman  v.  Riches,  16  C.  B.  104. 
Cp.  also  35  &  36  Vict  c.  93,  s.  8 ;  Armneld  v.  Mercer,  2  Times  L.  R.  764.  The  rule 
of  the  Roman  law  is  thus  stated :  Otdpam  etiam  eorum  quos  induxit,  prcestet  suo 
nomine,  etsi  nihil  convenit;  si  tamen  culpam  in  inducendis  admit  tit  y  quod  tales  JiabuerU, 
vel  sues  vel  hospUes,  D.  19,  2,  11.  Article  1732  of  the  Code  Civil  is :  II  repond  des 
degradations  ou  des  pertes  qui  arrivent  pendant  sa  jouissance,  a  mains  quHl  ne 
prouve  gu'eUes  out  eu  lieu  sans  safaute.  Pothier,  Traits  du  Contrat  de  Louage,  n.  199, 
says :  Le  locataire  est  dtchargi  de  V obligation  de  rendre  la  chose,  si  la  chose  a  p4ri 
sans  safaute;  mats  U  doit  enseigner  et,justifier  comment  die  a  peri,  autrement  elle 
estprisumie  avoir piri par  safaute,  et  Uest  tenu  de  V estimation.  Compare  also  the 
case  stated  by  Mommsen,  ante,  963.  The  Dutch  law  provides  that  the  hirer  "  is  bound 
to  make  good  all  losses  or  damages,  which  by  his  own  delicts,  or  by  the  neglect  of  his 
household,  or  even  by  any  others  out  of  hatred  to  the  lessee,  have  been  occasioned  to 
the  property  hired.  And  the  ignorance  of  any  art  that  the  party  undertakes,  or  a 
trifling  imprudence  in  matters  which  can  only  be  carried  on  with  the  greatest  prudence, 
is  considered  as  a  neglect ;  as  also  lire,  unless  the  lessee  proves  it  to  be  the  effect  of 
inevitable  accident ;  in  which  case,  the  same  as  in  all  other  misfortunes,  he  is  not  liable 
to  make  compensation  to  the  lessor,  except  when  a  person  stipulated  a  sum  for  the  safe- 
keeping," Grotiusj  Introduction  to  Dutch  Jurisprudence  (Eng.  Trans,  by  Herbert),  bk. 
iii.  c.  19,  Of  Letting  and  Hiring,  sec.  11. 

4  Davis  v.  Garrett,  6  Bing.  716,  at  724.  lu  Adams  c.  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet 
Company,  5  C.  B.  (N.  S.)  492.  there  was  twofold  delay.  First,  the  charterers  had  no 
cargo  at  the  place  of  loading  when  the  ship  was  ready  to  receive  it j  secondly,  after  the 
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Sir  William 
Jones's  view. 


Discussed. 


objection  is  that  no  wrongdoer  can  be  allowed  to  apportion  or 
qualify  his  own  wrong ;  and  that  as  a  loss  has  actually  happened 
whilst  his  wrongful  act  was  in  operation  and  force,  and  which 
is  attributable  to  his  wrongful  act,  he  cannot  set  up  as  an  answer 
to  the  action  the  bare  possibility  of  a  loss,  if  his  wrongful  act 
had  never  been  done.  It  might  admit  of  a  different  construction 
if  he  could  shew,  not  only  that  the  same  loss  might  have 
happened,  but  that  it  must  have  happened  if  the  act  complained 
of  had  not  been  done.'1 

Sir  William  Jones's  view1  is,  "If  the  bailee,  to  use  the 
Roman  expression,  be  in  mord,  that  is,  if  a  legal  demand  have 
been  made  by  the  bailor,  he  must  answer  for  any  casualty  that 
happens  after  the  demand;  unless  in  cases  where  it  may  be 
strongly  presumed  that  the  same  accident  would  have  befallen 
the  thing  bailed  even  if  it  had  been  restored  at  the  proper 
time ;  or,  unless  the  bailee  have  legally  tendered  the  thing,  and 
the  bailor  have  put  himself  in  mord  by  refusing  to  accept  it; 
this  rule  extends,  of  course,  to  every  species  of  bailment."  This 
is  not  exactly  in  point,  since  stress  is  laid  upon  a  legal  demand, 
and  by  the  necessity  of  the  case  under  discussion  no  legal 
demand  can  be  made.  The  reasonable  rule  seems  to  be  that  the 
responsibility  arises  if  the  act  is  such  as  to  warrant  the  plaintiff 
making  a  legal  demand.  If  this  be  so,  the  case  may  be  referred 
to  the  distinction  between  acts  which  determine  the  bailment 
and  acts  that  only  sound  in  damage.  The  practical  effect  is 
very  similar;  since,  if  legal  demand  be  presumed,  the  hirer  is 
responsible  for  any  casualty  happening  after  the  demand.  If  thfe 
deviation  from  the  lawful  use  does  not  warrant  a  legal  demand, 
on  proof  of  the  loss  and  of  the  unlawful  dealing  with  the  bailed 
article,  a  presumption  arises  importing  similar  liability — viz.,  for 
the  whole  value  of  the  thing  lost  or  injured — and  which  is  only 
to  be  rebutted  by  shewing  the  same  accident  would  have  hap- 
pened irrespective  of  the  negligent  and  wrongful  user.  Sir 
William  Jones's  language,  on  the  strength  of  the  presumption 
that  the  accident  would  have  in  any  case  happened,  does  not  seem 
adequate.  He  who,  having  undertaken  a  bailment,  loses  the 
article  bailed  in  circumstances  importing  negligence,  cannot 
escape  liability  on  any  presumption  that  if  the  negligence  had  not 
occurred  the  loss  would  still  have  occurred.  He  is  put  to  shew 
that  whether  he  was  or  was  not  negligent  in  all  human  prob- 

cargo  arrived  there  was  a  farther  delay  in  loading,  owing  to  a  strike  among  the  colliers. 
The  Court  held  the  charterers  liable  for  the  delay,  and  no  distinction  was  made  between 
the  first  period  and  the  second.     Bat  for  the  first  delay  the  second  might  have  been 
immaterial :  see  per  Williams  and  Byles,  JJ.,  at  494 
1  Bailm.  70,  71. 
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ability  the  same  result  would  have  befallen,  before  he  can  be 
excused.1 

In  Davey  v.  Chamberlain a  a  somewhat  peculiar  question  Davey  v. 
arose.  The  action  was  for  negligently  driving  a  chaise,  whereby  Uham  r  *"** 
the  plaintiff's  horse  was  killed.  The  two  defendants  were 
proved  to  have  been  together  in  the  chaise  when  the  accident 
happened ;  Chamberlain  was  sitting  in  the  chaise  smoking  while 
the  other  was  driving.  For  Chamberlain  it  was  contended  that 
he  ifras  not  liable,  as  the  injury  proceeded  from  the  ignorance  or 
unskilfulness  of  the  other  defendant,  who  was  driving,  and  in 
charge  of  the  horse  and  chaise.  Lord  Ellenborough's  direction 
was :  "  If  a  person,  driving  his  own  carriage,  took  another  person 
into  it  as  a  passenger,  such  person  could  not  be  subjected  to  an 
action  in  case  of  any  misconduct  in  the  driving  by  the  proprietor 
of  the  carriage,  as  he  had  no  care  nor  concern  with  the  carriage ; 
but  if  two  persons  were  jointly  concerned  in  the  carriage,  as  if 
both  had  hired  it  together,  he  thought  the  care  of  the  King's  sub- 
jects required  that  both  should  be  answerable  for  any  accident 
arising  from  the  misconduct  of  either  in  the  driving  of  the 
carriage,  while  it  was  in  their  joint  care." 

Cab  Cases. — The  relation  of  cabman  and  cab  proprietor  is  some-  Cab  cases. 
what  anomalous,  partaking  of  some  of  the  incidents  of  bailment 
of  a  thing,  locatio  rei,  and  also  of  some  more  proper  to  the  relation 
of  master  and  servant. 

In  London  the  rights  and  liabilities  of  cab  proprietor  and  cabman  Metropolitan 
are  fixed  by  the  Metropolitan  Hackney  Carriage  Acts,9  as  inter-  carriage  Aots. 
preted  by  a  series  of  cases.     The  first  case  to  be  noted  is  Morley  v.  Moriey  v. 
Dunscombe  ;4  where  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  held  that  the  DnM00mbe- 
arrangement  between    proprietor  and  man,  that  the  proprietor 
should  receive  a  certain  sum  and  that  the  man  should  keep  the 
excess  of  his  receipts  over  it,  constituted  "  clearly  an  arrangement 
between  the  defendant  and  the  man  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
wages  of  the  latter  should  be  paid."     The  same  question  was 
raised  in  Powles  v.  Hider.'     Plaintiff,  while  travelling  in  a  cab  powies  v. 
of  which  the  defendant  was  the  proprietor,  lost  his  luggage  by  the  Hlder< 
fault  of  the  driver,  and  sued  the  defendant  on  a  contract  to  carry 
the  luggage.     Defendant   contended  that    he    was    not   liable, 

1  Davis  v.  Garrett,  6  Bing.  716 ;  Lilley  v.  Doubleday,  7  Q.  B.  D.  510;  Wharton, 
Negligence  (2nd  ed.),  §  559- 

3  4  Esp.  (N.  P.}  229.  Very  like  this  is  Muse  v.  Stern,  3  Am.  St.  R.  77,  where 
defendant,  being^  driven  in  his  partner's  phaeton  by  his  partner's  servant,  was  field  not 
liable  for  an  accident  by  which  plaintiff  was  injured.  See  a  note  to  2  Paruons,  Contracts 
(6th  ed.),  121. 

*  1  A  2  Will  rV.c.22;3&4Will.IV.c.48;6&7  Victc.  86;  16  &  17  Vict.  cc. 
33t  127  ;  30  &  31  Vict.  c.  134  ;  32  &  33  Vict.  c.  115. 

*  1 1  L.  T.  (0.  S.)  199. 
5  6  E.  &  B.  207. 
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because  the  relation  between  himself  and  the  cabman  was  that  of 
bailor  and  bailee.  The  Queen's  Bench,  however,  held  that,  under 
the  Acts  of  Parliament,  the  driver  was  to  be  considered  the  servant 
or  agent  of  the  proprietor,  and  decided  in  accordance  with  Morley 
v.  Dunscombe. 
Fowler  v.  Fowler  v.  Lock  *  differed  from  Powles  v.  Hider  in  that  the  action 

Lock.  waa  by  the  cabman  against  the  cab  proprietor.     Plaintiff  was  a 

driver  upon  the  same  terms  as  those  proved  in  Powles  v.  Hider,  and 
was  hurt  in  consequence  of  the  horse  running  away.  A  verdict 
was  given  for  the  plaintiff,  with  leave  to  move  reserved  to  enter  a 
verdict  for  the  defendant  or  a  nonsuit.  The  Court  was  divided, 
and  Grove,  Byles,  JJ.,  holding  the  relation  between  the  cabman  and 
the  cab-master  to  be  that  of  bailor  and  bailee,  and  the  master  liable ; 
while  Willes,  J.,  considered  that  the  case  came  within  Powles  v. 
Hider,  and  that  the  relation  was  that  of  master  and  servant. 
Powles  v.  Hider  was  distinguished,  by  the  majority  of  the  Court,  on 
the  ground  that  the  Metropolitan  Hackney  Carriage  Acts  referred 
only  to  the  relation  between  carriage  proprietors  and  people 
generally,  and  were  not  to  be  construed  to  alter  the  relations  be- 
tween the  cab-master  and  the  cabman.  The  effect  of  this  view  very 
largely  increases  the  liabilities  of  the  cab-master,  and  very  con- 
siderably improves  the  position  of  the  cabman  ;  for  the  cab-master, 
as  regards  the  outside  world,  is  thus  liable  as  for  the  acts  of  a 
servant ;  while  as  regards  the  cabman,  he  is  fixed  with  the  ordinary 
liabilities  arising  in  the  case  of  a  bailor  and  bailee. 

The  subsequent  history  of  this  case  is  curious.  The  decision 
was  appealed  from,  and  the  judges  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber  were 
divided  in  their  opinions  upon  it ;  but  as  those  judges  who  were  of 
opinion  that  the  cabman  was  bailee  were  not  satisfied  that  it 
followed  necessarily  that  there  was  a  warranty  that  the  horse 
bailed  was  fit  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  bailed,  and  it  might 
be  that  the  plaintiff  took  upon  himself  the  risk  of  its  fitness,  a  new 
trial  was  ordered.  On  the  new  trial  the  jury  found  that  there  was 
personal  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff  in  the  selection  of 
the  horse ;  on  this  the  Common  Pleas  refused  a  third  trial.3  Thus  the 
reconsideration  of  the  case  was  avoided ;  since  if  the  cab-master 
and  cabman  were  related  as  master  and  servant,  then  the  master 
was  liable  for  personal  negligence  ;8  while  if  the  relation  was 
that  of  bailor  and  bailee,  then  he  was  liable  on  the  terms  of  the 
bailment. 

1  (1872)  L.  R.  7  C.  P.  272,  L.  R.  9  C.  P.  751  n.    Mention  w  mado  of  these  cubes 
iu  Smith  v.  Bailey  (1891),  2  Q.  B.  403  at  405. 

2  L.  R.  10  C.  P.  90. 

3  Ante,  742. 
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In  Venables  v.  Smith !  the  action  was  by  an  outeide  person  ^enables  v. 
against  the  cab  proprietor.  Plaintiff  was  run  over  by  a  cabman  mi 
after  the  day's  work  was  over,  and  when  executing  some  private 
business  of  his  own.  Plaintiff  sued  the  cab  proprietor.  The 
Court  followed  the  decision  in  Powles  v.  Hider.  Cockburn,  C. J., 
said  :  "  Independently  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament  relating  to  this 
subject,  the  relation  between  them — i.e.,  the  driver  and  the  pro- 
prietor— would  be  that  of  bailor  and  bailee,  not  that  of  master 
and  servant."  "  But  I  think  that  the  provisions  of  the  Acts  of 
Parliament  alter  what  would  otherwise  be  the  relation  of  the  pro- 
prietor and  the  driver,  and  for  the  purpose  of  the  public  produce 
the  result  that,  as  regards  mischief  done  by  the  driver,  who  is 
selected  by  the  proprietor,  the  relation  of  master  and  servant  so 
far  exists  as  to  render  the  proprietor  responsible  for  the  acts  of 
the  driver." f 

A  limitation  on  Powles  v.  Hider  and  Venables  v.  Smith  was  King  r.  Spurr. 
suggested  in  King  v.  Spurr."  It  was  there  sought  to  make  a  cab 
proprietor  liable  who  lent  out  a  cab  for  a  certain  stipulated  sum, 
the  driver  supplying  the  horse  and  harness.  Grove  and  Bowen, 
JJ.,  distinguished  the  case  from  those  cases  where  both  carriage 
and  horse  were  lent.  In  many  cases,  it  was  said,  the  effect  of  the 
statutes  is  to  create  the  relation  of  master  and  servant — indeed, 
sufficient  to  raise  the  presumption  that  that  is  the  relation  in  all, 
but  not  to  create  the  relation  in  all ;  and  a  case  where  the  horse 
and  harness  are  not  supplied  by  the  cab  proprietor  does  not  come 
within  the  Act. 

In  King  v.  London  Improved  Oab  Company,4  however,  Lord  King*. London 
Esher,  M.R.,  said :  "  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  by  virtue  c™m^ny. 
of  the  Act  the  public  are  entitled,  whether  as  between  the  pro- 
prietor and  the  driver  the  relationship  of  master  and  servant 
exists  or  not,  to  say  that  so  far  as  the  public  are  concerned  that 
relationship  must  be  deemed  to  exist."  Lindley,  L.J.,  suggested 
a  distinction  saving  King  v.  Spurr  :  "  I  will  only  add  that  the 
regulations  as  to  what  has  to  be  registered  and  accessible  to  the 
public  seem  to  be  based  on  the  supposition  that  where  a  pro- 
prietor allows  persons  to  drive  his  cabs  in  the  public  streets,  such 
persons,  so  far  as  the  public  are   concerned,  are  to  be  deemed 

1  (1877;  2  Q.  B.  D.  279 ;  Playle  v.  Kew,  2  Times  L.  It.  849.  Venables  v.  Smith 
was  approved  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  King  v.  London  Improved  Cab  Company, 
Limited,  23  Q.  B.  Div.  281. 

3  Steel  v.  Lester,  3  C.  P.  D.  121,  was  the  case  of  a  ship  navigated  under  a  verbal 
agreement,  where  it  was  held  that  the  agreement  did  not  amount  to  a  demise  of  the 
vessel,  and  that  whatever  was  the  precise  relationship  between  the  master  and  the 
owners,  both  were  liable  for  negligence  of  the  master  in  the  management.  The  cab 
cases  were  much  considered  in  the  case. 

3  (1881)  8  Q.  B.  D.  104. 

4  23  Q.  B.  Div.  281. 
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servants  of  the  proprietor.  All  the  cases,  except  King  v.  Spun*,1 
are  consistent  with  this  view,  and  that  case  may  be  distinguishable, 
though  the  distinction  may  not  be  a  very  broad  one,  for  there  the 
cab  only  was  hired  by  the  driver  and  the  horse  was  his  property." 
Keen r. Henry. This  suggestion  was  seized  upon  in  Keen  v.  Henry9  as  distin- 
guishing that  case  from  King  v.  London  Improved  Cab  Company, 
and  identifying  it  with  King  v.  Spurr,  the  suggested  distinction 
was,  however,  repudiated  by  the  Court  of  Appeal.  "  It  is  evident/' 
says  Kay,  L.J.,3  "  that  the  Lord  Justice  did  not  think  the  dis- 
tinction a  sound  one  ;"  and  Lord  Esher,  M.B.,  added  :  "  It  must 
be  understood  that  we  are  all  of  opinion  that  King  v.  Spurr  has 
been  overruled." 

The  law  as  to  cabs  in  London  may  therefore  be  summarized  in 
two  propositions : 

1.  A  cab-master  stands  to  his  cab-driver  in  the  relation  of 
master  to  servant  wherever  any  act  is  done  in  the  course  of  the 
cab- driver's  business  which  causes  any  injury  or  liability  to  the 
outside  world.4 

2.  Between  cab-master  and  cabman  the  relation  is  that  of 
bailor  and  bailee.5 


Summary. 


Locatio  operis* 


2.  Hire  of  Labour  and  Services, 

We  next  consider  the  second  class  of  bailments  for  hire — locatio 
conductio  operis,6  or  the  hiring  of  labour  and  services.  This,  we 
have  already  seen,  is  divided  into  (i.)  locatio  operis  faciendi9 
(ii.)  locatio  operis  mercium  vehendarum.  First,  then,  as  to  locatio 
operis  faczendi.  This  again  is  divided  into  two  kinds — (A)  the 
hire  of  labour,  or  locatio  operis  faciendi  strictly  so  called, 
(2?)  locatio  custodial)  or  the  receiving  of  goods  on  deposit  for  a 
reward  for  the  custody  thereof. 

The  conductor  operis}  in  the  Roman  law,  must  execute  and 
deliver  the  opus  according  to  the  specifications,  and  he  is  answer- 

1  8  Q.  B.  D.  104.  3  (1894)  1  Q.  B.  292. 

L.  c.  at  296. 

4  Powles  v.  Hider,  6  E.  &  B.  207  ;  Venables  v.  Smith,  2  Q.  B.  D.  279 ;  King  w. 
London  Improved  Cab  Company,  Limited,  23  Q.  B.  Div.  281. 

6  Fowler  v.  Lock,  L.  R.  7  C.  P.  272,  L.  R.  9  C.  P.  751  n.,  L.  R.  10  C.  P.  9a 
Where  a  driver  had  accidentally  injured  a  street  lamp  in  London,  his  employer  is  not 
liable  for  the  damage  done  under  sec.  107  of  the  Metropolis  Management  Act,  1855 
(18  &  19  Vict.  c.  120):  Harding  v.  Barker  and  Sons,  5  Times  L.  R.  42.  Bajlia  v. 
Lintott,  L.  R.  8  C.  P.  345,  was  an  action  against  a  hackney  carnage  proprietor  for  not 
securely  carrying  certain  luggage  belonging  to  a  person  who  had  hired  his  cart  while 
plying  for  hire  under  the  management  of  defendant's  servant. 

6  Sohm,  Inst,  of  Roman  Law  (Eng.  TranB.),  312;  Hunter,  Roman  Law  (2nd  ed.), 
51 1- 5 1 6.  Locatio  conductio  operis  was  said  to  be  made  per  aversionem  it  the  contract 
was  for  the  job  at  a  fixed  price.  Per  aversionem,  c'esUi-dire  en  bloc  pour  un  seul  et 
mtme  prix.  Pothier,  Traite*  du  Contrat  de  Vente,  n.  308  ;  see  also  Pothier,  Traite  du 
Contrat  de  Louage,  n.  435,  436. 
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able  for  all  defects,  whether  due  to  his  own  want  of  skill  or  to 
that  of  his  workmen.1  This  liability  exists  till  the  acceptance 
and  approval  of  the  work  by  the  locator.2  If  the  work  is  de- 
stroyed before  completion,  the  conductor  is  entitled  to  payment 
so  far  as  he  has  gone,  unless  the  contract  is  per  aversionem.* 

The  locator  must  pay  the  merces  agreed  on  if  the  work  is  satis- 
factorily executed ;  but  if  misled  as  to  the  price,  he  may  withdraw 
from  the  contract.4 

(A)  Bailees  for  the  hire  of  labour  or  services.  (A)  Hire  of 

A  distinction  must  here  be  taken  between  the  present  case  and  JjjJJSJell* 
those  we  have  before  had  to  consider.  In  the  case  of  the  hire  of 
labour  and  services  the  bailor  is  to  pay  the  hire ;  whereas  in  the 
case  of  the  hire  of  things  the  bailee  is  to  pay  it.6  In  the  former 
case  the  phrase  is  lies  fadenda  datur ;  in  the  latter,  Res  idenda 
datur.* 

In  the  Civil  law  another  distinction  was  taken  with  regard  to  opera  nu- 
the  hire  of  labour  or  services,  between  operm  illiberales,  where  a  *^ameraie*. 
man  works  in  consideration  of  pay ;  and  operce  liberates,  which  are 
not  the  subject  of  hire,  and  for  which  the  person  requiring  the 
services  paid  an  honorarium.7 

A  difficulty  has  sometimes  arisen  in  determining  whether  a  Sale  tf  good, 
contract  is  for  the  sale  of  goods  or  for  work  and  labour.  Lee  v.  S^nr  *n 
Griffin8  prescribes  the  test  of  whether  when  the  contract  is  carried 
out  it  will  result  in  the  sale  of  a  chattel.  If  so,  in  English  law 
the  action  cannot  be  brought  for  work  and  labour.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  work  and  labour  have  been  done  which  result  in 
nothing  that  can  be  the  subject  of  sale,  no  action  can  be  brought 
for  goods  sold  and  delivered.9 

first,  as  to  the  position  of  the  bailor  in  this  relation  of  loccUio  Duties  of  the 
operis  faciendi.     Story,10  following  Pothier,  sets  out  the  duties  on    !  or* 
the  part  of  the  employer  in  the  Roman  law  under  the  following 
four  heads: 

i.  To  pay  the  price  or  compensation. 

2.  To  pay  for  all  proper  new  and  accessorial  materials. 

1  D.  19,  2,  25,  §  7 ;  D.  19,  2,  13,  §§5-6. 

3  D.  19,  2,  24,  pr.  butjides  bona  exigit  ut  arbitrium  tale  prcsstetur  quale  viro  bono 
convenil. 

a  D.  19,  2,  36,  37,  W.  4  D.  19,  2,  60,  §  4. 

5  Coggs  v.  Bernard,  1  Sm.  L.  C.  (9th  ed.),  201,  at  225.     See  also  next  note. 

6  Pothier,  Traite  du  Contrat  de  Louage,  n.  393. 

7  Maynz,  Elements  de  Droit  Romain  (2nd  ed.),  vol.  ii.  206. 

8  1  B.  &  S.  272,  explaining  Clay  v.  Yates,  1  H.  &  N.  73.  See  the  judgment  of 
Beardsley,  J.,  Gregory  v.  Stryker,  2  Denio  (N.  Y.),  628.     Cp.  D.  19,  2,  31. 

9  The  test  adopted  before  the  decision  in  the  text  was  whether  work  and  labour  are 
of  the  essence  of  the  contract :  Clay  v.  Yates,  1  if.  &  N.  73.  Cp.  Atkinson  v.  Bell, 
8  B.  &  C.  277. 

10  Bailra.  §  425,  citing  Pothier,  Traite"  du  Contrat  de  Louage,  n.  405-410, 436,  437  ; 
1  Doniat,  Bk.  1,  tit.  4,  §  9.    Bell,  Principles  of  the  Law  of  Scotland  (9th  ed.),  102. 
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3.  To  do  everything  on  his  part  to  enable  the  workman  to 
execute  his  engagement. 

4.  To  accept  the  thing  when  it  is  finished. 
To  these  he  subjoins  on  his  own  authority : 

5 .  To  be  honest  and  observe  good  faith  in  his  conduct. 

6.  To  disclose  defects  to  the  other  party. 

7.  To  conform  to  the  special  stipulations  contained  in  the 
contract. 

And  he  winds  up :  "  These  duties  are  formally  treated  of  by 

Pothier,1  and  they  seem  so  clear  upon  principles  of  general  justice 

that  the  common  law  could  hardly  be  deemed  a  rational  science  if 

it  did  not  recognize  them." 

Destruction  of       There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  the  effect  of  a  destruction 

pending  of  the  article  bailed  pending  completion  or  delivery.     The  sum 

completion.      Q£  ^  reBUita  arrived  at,  after  much  conflicting  and  philosophical 

reasoning,  may  be  stated  as  follows : 

If,  while  the  work  is  in  progress,  or  at  any  time  before  the 
time  when  it  should  be  delivered  to  the  employer,  the  thing, 
which  is  the  property  of  the  employer  and  upon  which  the  work 
is  being  done,  perishes  by  internal  defect,  by  inevitable  accident, 
or  by  irresistible  force,  without  any  default  of  the  workman,  the 
workman  is  entitled  to  compensation  to  the  extent  of  the  value  of 
the  labour  actually  performed  on  it,  unless  his  contract  import  a 
different  obligation,  for  the  maxim  is  Res  perzt  domino?     If  the 

1  Traits  da  Gontrat  de  Louage,  405-417. 

3  2  Parsons  (6th  ed.)>  Contracts,  131.  See  ante  959,  note  4.  In  the  Roman  law  this 
maxim  applies  only  to  the  contracts  of  mutuum  and  commodatum.  In  emptio-venditio  the 
rule  is  as  in  English  law.  Cum  autem  emptio  et  venditio  contractu  sit .  .  .  periculum  rei 
venditfc  statim  ad  emptorem  vertinet,  tarn  etsi  adhuc  ea  res  emptori  tradiia  non  sit. 
.  .  .  Quidquid  enim  sine  dolo  et  culpa  venditori*  accidit,  in  eo  venditor  securus  est  : 
Inst.  3.  23,  3.  Bayley,  J.,  thus  states  the  English  rule:  "Where  goods  are  sold  and 
nothing  is  said  as  to  the  time  of  delivery,  or  the  time  of  payment,  and  everything  the 
seller  has  to  do  with  them  is  complete,  the  property  vests  in  the  buyer,  so  as  to  subject 
him  to  the  risk  of  any  accident  which  may  happen  to  the  goods  n  :  Bloxam  v.  Sanders, 
4  B.  &  C.  941,  at  948.  See  Rugg  v.  Minett,  11  East,  210,  at  217;  per  Lord 
Ellenborough,  C.J.  :  "  Everything  having  been  done  by  the  settlers,  which  lay  upon 
them  to  perform,  in  order  to  put  the  goods  in  a  deliverable  state  in  the  place  from 
whenco  they  were  to  be  taken  by  the  buyers,  the  goods  remained  there  at  the  risk  of 
the  latter."  Tenant  covenanting  to  repair,  damage  by  fire  only  excepted,  continues  liable 
to  payment  of  rent  notwithstanding  the  premises  are  destroyed  by  fire  :  Hare  v.  Groves, 
3  Anstr.  687.  If  he  covenant  without  the  exception,  his  duty  is  to  rebuild  :  Bullock 
r.  Dommitt,  6  T.  R.  650.  A  tenant  at  will  is  not  liable  for  general  repairs,  and  a 
fortiori  not  to  rebuild  :  Horsefall  v.  Mather,  Holt  (N.P.)  7.  The  rule  seems  to  be  :  when 
the  law  creates  a  duty  and  the  party  is  disabled  to  perform  it  without  any  default  in  him, 
and  he  baa  no  remedy  over,  the  law  will  excuse  him ;  but  when  the  party  by  his  own 
contract  creates  a  duty  or  charge  upon  himself,  he  is  bound  to  make  it  good  if  he  may, 
notwithstanding  any  accident  by  inevitable  necessity,  because  he  might  have  provided 
against  it  by  his  contract :  Paradine  v.  Jane,  Aleyn,  26 ;  and  an  anonymous  case  in 
Dyer,  33  (10).  Cp.  Sale  of  Goods  Act,  1893  ($6  &  57  Vict.  c.  71),  bs.  20,  33; 
Benjamin,  Sale  (4th  ed.),  657 ;  Chalmers,  On  Sale  of  Goods  Act,  1893  (2nd  ed.),  35,  36  ; 
Brecknock  and  Abergavenny  Canal  Navigation  Company  v.  Pritchard,  6  T.  R.  750 ; 
Hinde  r.  Wlritobouse,  7  East,  558 ;  Martineau  t\  Kitching,  L.  R.  7  Q.  R  436.  The 
maxim  is  considered  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  Bayne  v.  Walker,  3  Dow  (II.  L.)  233, 
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workman  has  employed  his  own  materials,  says  the  same  authority,1 
as  accessorial  to  those  of  the  employer,  he  is  entitled  to  be  paid 
for  them  if  the  thing  perishes  before  it  is  completed. 

Bell,  in  his  Commentaries,1  has  reduced  the  law  on  this  subject  Bell's  rules. 
to  three  rules,  which  are  accepted  by  the  authorities  as  a  satis- 
factory compendium  of  the  law : 

i .  If  the  work  is  independent  of  any  materials,  or  property  of 
the  employer,  the  manufacturer  has  the  risk,  and  the  unfinished 
work  perishes  to  him. 

2.  If  he  is  employed  in  working  up  the  materials,  or  adding 
his  labour  to  the  property  of  the  employer,  the  risk  is  with  the 
owner  of  the  thing  with  which  the  labour  is  incorporated.* 

3.  If  the  work  has  been  performed  in  such  a  way  as  to  afford 
a  defence  to  the  employer  against  a  demand  for  the  price  if  the 
accident  had  not  happened  (as  if  it  were  defectively  or  improperly 
done),  the  same  defence  will  be  available  to  him  after  the  loss. 

"  These  principles,"  says  Story/  "  seem  also  well  founded  in  Approved  by 
the  common  law,  and  will  probably  receive  the  like  adjudication      ry' 
in  each  of  these  cases  whenever  it  shall  arise  directly  in  judg-  * 
ment." 

Prvmd  fade j  they  apply  to  those  who  enter  into*  contracts  for  Blackburn,  j., 
doing  work  and  supplying  material.  Blackburn,  J.,  however,  tjg!** "' 
points  out,  in  delivering  the  judgment  of  the  Exchequer  Chamber 
in  Appleby  v.  Myers,5  that  there  is  nothing  to  render  it  either 
illegal  or  absurd  in  the  workman  to  agree  to  complete  the  whole, 
and  to  be  paid  when  the  whole  is  complete,  and  not  till  then. 
Where  such  an  agreement  exists,  in  the  event  of  a  fire  destroying 
the  incomplete  work,  the  workman  must  replace  it  in  order  to 
fulfil  his  contract.  Anderson  v.  Morice8  illustrates  this  aspect  of  the 
law.  The  decision  there  was,  that  since  the  property  in  the  cargo 
in  question  did  not  pass  to  the  purchaser  before  the  loading  was 
complete,  and  since  before  that  happened,  the  ship  on  which  the 

and  in  the  Scotch  cases  of  M'Intyre  v.  Clow,  2  Rettie  278;  Richardson  v.  County 
Road  Trustees  of  Dumfriesshire,  17  Rettie  805 ;  Brewer  v.  Duncan,  20  Rettie  230. 
1  Pothier,  Traite*  du  Contrat  de  Louage,  n.  433,  adopted  by  Story,  Bailm.  §  426. 

*  I  Bell,  Comm.  (7th  ed.)  486.     Cp.  M'Intyre  v.  Clow,  2  Rettie  278. 

3  Appleby  v.  Myers,  L.  K.  2  C.  P.  651 ;  cp.  Menetone  v.  Athawes,  3  Burr.  1592 ; 
Gtllett.  v.  Mawraan,  1  Taunt.  137  ;  2  Kent,  Comm.  591.  4  Bailm.  §  426  a. 

5  L.  R.  2  C.  P.  651.  All  the  authorities  on  this  branch  of  law  are  collected  in  the 
argument,  Howell  v.  Coupland,  1  Q.  B.  D.  258.  See  the  Sale  of  Goods  Act,  1893 
(56  &  57  Vict.  c.  71),  s.  18,  r.  2. 

•  I  App.  Gas.  713.  "Merchants,  according  to  my  experience,  attach  very  great 
weight  to  a  stipulation  as  to  who  is  to  insure,  as  shewing  who  is  to  bear  the  risk  of  loss  " : 
per  Blackburn,  J.,  Allison  v.  Bristol  Marine  Insurance  Company,  1  App.  Cas.  209  at 
229,  approved  by  Lord  Sel borne,  in  Anderson  v.  Morice,  j.c.,  at  748.  Mucklow  v. 
Mangles,  1  Taunt.  318,  laid  down  that  if  a  person  contracts  with  another  for  a  chattel 
which  is  not  in  existence  at  the  time  of  the  contract,  though  he  pays  him  the  whole  value 
in  advance,  and  the  other  proceeds  to  execute  the  order,  the  buyer  acquires  no  property 
in  the  chattel  while  unfinished  in  the  hands  of  the  maker.  This  was  doubted  in 
Can-others  v.  Payne,  5  Bing.  270.    See  Brice  v.  Bannister,  3  Q.  B.  Div.  569. 
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cargo  was  being  loaded  bad  sunk,  tbe  property  never  passed  out  of 
the  vendor,  and  tbe  purchaser  consequently  was  never  in  peril,  and 
thus  had  no  insurable  interest.  Had  the  loading  been  completed 
the  result  must  have  been  otherwise. 

Next,  of  the  duties  of  the  bailee. 

In  this  species  of  bailment  every  man  is  presumed  to  possess 
the  ordinary  skill  requisite  to  the  due  exercise  of  the  art  or  trade 
which  he  assumes.  Spondet  peritiam  artis.1  ImperUia  cfidpce 
adnumeratur?  Thus,  where  a  tailor  receives  cloth  to  be  made  into 
a  coat,  or  a  jeweller  a  precious  stone,  each  of  them  is  bound  to  do 
the  work  required  from  him  in  the  course  of  his  business  in  a 
workmanlike  manner.  He  is  required  to  bestow  ordinary  dili- 
gence, and  that  care  and  prudence  which  the  average  prudent 
man  takes  in  his  own  concerns.8  For  the  contract  is  for  mutual 
benefit ;  therefore  the  bailee  is  not  answerable  for  slight  neglect, 
nor  for  a  loss  by  inevitable  accident  or  irresistible  force,  or  from 
the  inherent  defect  of  the  thing  itself,  unless  he  took  the  risk  on 
himself ; 4  he  is  only  answerable  for  ordinary  neglect5 

There  is  one  exception  to  this  rule  which  must  be  noted.  Though 
the  bailee  is  bound  to  exercise  care  and  skill  adequate  to  the  busi- 
ness he  undertakes  only,  and  if  the  thing  entrusted  to  him  perish 
without  fault  of  his  the  loss  will  be  the  bailor's,  yet,  where  the 
delivery  has  the  effect  of  transferring  the  property,  the  result  is 
different.  On  this  point  all  the  commentators  cite  "  the  famous  law 
of  Alfenus  in  the  Digest "  :6  If  an  ingot  of  silver  is  delivered  to  a 
silversmith  to  make  an  urn,  the  whole  property  is  transferred,  and 
the  employer  is  only  a  creditor  of  metal  equally  valuable  which  the 

1  Post,  987,  notes  8  and  9. 

9  D.  50,  17,  132  ;  Pothier,  Traite*  du  Contrat  de  Louage,  n.  425,  426 ;  Bell,  Prin- 
ciples of  the  Law  of  Scotland  (9th  ed.),  106-108  ;  1  Bell,  Coram.  (7th  ed.)  489,  where  in 
a  note  it  is  said :  "There  is  a  special  law  relative  to  '  ignorant  smethis,  who  throw 
ignorance  and  drunkynnease  spillis  and  crnkeB  men's  horses  throw  schoyn  in  the  quick.' 
It  is  enacted  :  1.  That  a  smith  who  shoes  in  the  quick  shall  pay  the  cost  of  the  horse 
till  he  be  hale ;  2.  That  he  shall,  in  the  meantime,  find  a  horse  for  the  journey ;  and, 
3.  That  if  the  horse  will  not  hale  the  smith  shall  pay  his  price  to  the  owner.  1478, 
c.  ii,  2  Act.  Pari.  119." 

8  D.  19,  2,  9,  §  5.     Gothofred's  note  on  this  passage  is  :  Imperitus  antem  nemo 
pramumitur  in  eo,  in  quo  semel  probatus  est  industries  plenuf,  ut  Advocutus  in  judici- 
alibus,  negotiator  mt-rcatorum  matriculoz  adscriptus. 
4  D.  1*9,  2,  13,  §§  5,  6. 
6  Story,  Bailm.  §§  433,  437. 

6  D.  19,  2,  31.  Story,  Bailm.  §  439,  where  the  references  are  given.  Jones,  Bail- 
ments, 102.  Alf.-nus,  who  was  a  shoemaker,  and  afterwards  turned  to  be  a  jurisconsult, 
is  mentioned  by  Horace — 

Alfenus  vafer  omni 
Abjecto  instrumento  artis  clausaque  taberna, 
Sutor  erat;  sapiens  operis  sic  optimus  omnis 
Est  opifex  solus,  sic  rex. 

Satires,  bk.  i.  sat.  3,  130. 

There  is  an  article  on  him  in  Bayle's  Dictionary,  sub  nom.f  also  in  the  preface  to 
Pothier' s  Pandects,  where  is  an  account  of  all  the  jurists  whose  opinions  are  referred  to 
in  the  Digest. 
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workman  engages  to  pay  in  a  certain  shape,  unless  it  is  agreed  that 
the  specific  silver,  and  none  other,  shall  be  wrought  up  into  the  urn.1 

This  rule  was  sought  to  be  applied  in  the  American  case  of  Seymour  ». 
Seymour  v.  Brown.1    A  quantity  of  wheat  was  sent  to  a  miller  to   rown* 
be  exchanged  for  flour  at  the  rate  of  a  barrel  of  flour  for  every  five 
bushels  of  wheat.     The  miller  mixed  the  wheat  with  the  mass  of 
the  wheat  of  the  same  quality  belonging  to  himself,  and,  before 
the  flour  was  delivered,  the  mill,  with  all  its  contents,  was  destroyed 
by  fire.     It  was  held  that,  as  there  was  no  fault  or  negligence 
imputable  to  the  miller,  he  was  not  responsible  for  the  loss,  and 
that  the  property  was  not  transferred.     Story,  J.,  however,  in 
Buffumv.  Merry,8  considers  that  this  case  cannot  be  supported  other-  Buffon  v. 
wise  than  on  the  ground  that  there  was  a  bailment  of  the  wheat Merry- 
to  be  ground  into  flour,  or  a  locatio  operis  fadmdiy  and  that  the 
Court  must  have  been  of  opinion  that  the  facts  did  not  prove  a 
sale  of   the  wheat  or  an  exchange  of  it  for  flour  at  so  many 
bushels  per  barrel.     Kent,  too,  disapproves  the  decision.4     And 
Bronson,  J.,  in  Smith  v. Clark,*  says  that  "the  decision  was  virtually  Smith  v. 
overruled  in  Hurd  v.  West,  7  Cow.  752,  and  see  p.  756,  note.  01wt 
The  case  of  Slaughter  v.  Green,  1  Rand.  (Ta.)  R.  3,  is  much  like 
Seymour  v.  Brown.     They  were  both  hard  cases,  and  have  made 
bad  precedents/* 

The  case  of  Seymour  v.  Brown  being,  then,  out  of  the  way, 
the  distinction  is  a  plain  one,  and  is  clearly  put  by  Cowen,  J.,  in 
Pierce  v.  Schenk  ;8  where  logs  were  delivered  at  a  saw-mill  on  Pierce  t% 
the  terms  that  they  should  be  sawn  into  boards  within  a  specified  °  en  ' 
time,  and  that  each  party  should  have  half  the  boards.  After 
delivery,  a  portion  were  sawn  and  the  saw-mill  proprietor  (the 
miller,  as  he  is  called  in  the  report)  converted  both  boards  and 

1  The  rules  of  the  Roman  law  as  to  the  effect  of  the  union  of  things  apart  from  the 
intention  of  the  owner  in  the  transfer  of  property,  are  lucidly  explained  in  a  note  on 
Sohm,  Inst,  of  Roman  Law  (Eng.  Trans.),  247. 

2  19  Johns.  (Sup.  Ct.  N.  Y.)  44-  There  is  a  very  full  note  on  the  cases  on  this 
point,  2  Parsons,  Contracts  (6th  ed.),  133. 

3  3  Mason  (U.  S.)  478,  at  480.     See  also  Story,  Bailm.  §§  193-4,  285. 

4  2  Comm.  589.     See  notes  by  the  editors  of  the  12th  and  13th  editions. 

5  2 1  Wend.  (N.  Y.J  83.  The  Courts  of  the  State  of  Vermont  appear  to  be  of  a  different 
opinion,  and  to  uphold  Seymour  v.  Brown  within  their  jurisdiction  :  Smith  v.  Niles,  20 
Vt.  315 ;  Downer  v.  Rowell,  22  Vt.  347.  This  latter  was  a  case  where  the  obligation 
was  to  kerp  sheep  "  the  full  term  of  three  years,  and  return  the  same  or  others  in  their 
place  as  good  as  they  are/'  It  was  held  that  the  property  did  not  vest  in  the  bailee  till 
the  return  of  "other  sheep  of  equal  quality."  See  2  Parsons,  Contracts  (6th  ed.),  note 
at  136. 

8  3  Hill  (N.  Y.)  28.  Gregory  v.  Stryker,  2  Denio  (N.  Y.)  628,  is  an  interesting  case  : 
A  waggon,  almost  worthless,  was  sent  to  be  repaired  ;  when  finished,  it  became  worth  $90, 
and  the  bill  for  repairing  it  was  $78  J.  When  it  was  taken  in  execution  for  the  workman'* 
dnbt,  the  Court  held  that,  "  as  a  general  proposition,  where  the  owner  of  a  damaged  or 
worn-out  article  delivers  it  to  another  person  to  be  repaired  and  renovated  by  the  labour 
and  materials  of  the  latter,  the  property  in  the  article  as  thus  repaired  and  improved  is  all 
along  in  the  original  owner,  and  not  in  the  person  making  it."  The  judgment  of 
Beardsley,  J.,  is  well  worthy  of  perusal. 
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logs  to  his  use.  The  question  was  whether  trover  was  properly 
brought.  "  Had,"  says  the  learned  judge,  "  the  contract  by  the 
parties  been  one  of  sale,  as  if  the  defendant  had  taken  the  logs 
under  a  promise  to  return  boards  generally  of  equal  value  to  one* 
half  of  the  boards  to  be-  made  out  of  them,  the  decision  of  the 
judge  would  have  been  erroneous.  But  this  was  not  the  case. 
The  plaintiff  delivered  his  logs  to  the  defendant,  who  was  a  miller, 
to  be  manufactured  into  boards — a  specific  purpose,  from  which 
he  had  no  right  to  depart  On  completing  the  manufacture,  he 
was  to  return  the  specific  boards,  deducting  one-half  as  a  com- 
pensation for  his  labour.  It  is  like  the  case  of  sending  grain  to 
a  mill  for  the  purpose  of  being  ground,  allowing  the  miller  to 
take  such  a  share  of  it  for  toll.  This  is  not  a  contract  of  sale, 
but  of  bailment — hcatio  operis  faciendi.  The  bailor  retains  his 
general  property  in  the  whole  till  the  manufacture  is  completed  ; 
and  in  the  whole  afterwards  minus  the  toll.  The  share  to  be 
allowed  is  but  a  compensation  for  the  labour  of  the  manufacturer, 
whether  it  be  one-tenth  or  one-half.  Thus,  in  Collins  v.  Forbes,1 
it  appeared  that  Forbes  furnished  certain  timber  to  one  Kent, 
which  the  latter  was  to  work  up  into  a  stage  for  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Victualling  Office,  he  to  receive  one-fourth  of 
the  clear  profit  and  a  guinea  per  week  on  the  work  being  done. 
This  was  holden  to  be  a  bailment  by  Forbes."  After  citing  a 
case,  Barker  v.  Roberts,8  the  learned  judge  continues :  "  Nearly 
all  the  books  concede  the  distinction  laid  down  in  Jones  on 
Bailments,  102,  between  an  obligation  to  restore  the  specific 
thing  and  a  power  or  necessity  of  returning  others  equal  in  value. 
In  the  first  case  it  is  a  regular  bailment,  in  the  second  it  becomes 
a  debt."8 

The  same  view  was  adopted  by  the  Privy  Council  in  South 
Australian  Insurance  Company  v.  Randell.4  Corn  was  deposited 
by  farmers  with  a  miller  to  be  stored  and  used  as  part  of 
the  current  consumable  stock  or  capital  of  the  miller's  trade,  and 


1 
2 


T.  R.  316. 

Greenl.  (Me.)  101. 

8  Anoiher  paHsage  of  the  judgment  may  be  reproduced  here.  "  I  am  of  opinion/' 
savs  Cowen,  J.,  at  31,  "that  when  a  manufacturer  receives  goods  for  the  purpose  of 
being  wrought  in  the  course  of  his  trade,  the  contract  is  entire ;  and,  without  a  stipula- 
tion to  the  contrary,  he  has  no  right  to  demand  payment  until  the  work  is  complete. 
A  fortiori  he  has  no  right  to  carve  out  payment  for  himself  without  consulting  the 
bailor.  A  miller  is  entitled  to  take  toll  from  your  grist,  on  grinding  it ;  but  he  chooses 
to  grind  only  a  part,  and  then  Bell  the  whole.  He  is  not  entitled  to  his  toll  for  what 
he  actually  ground.  It  is  like  the  common  case  of  a  man  undertaking  to  labour  during 
a  certain  time,  or  in  finishing  a  certain  amount  of  work  for  so  much.  Till  the  labour  be 
performed,  he  can  claim  nothing."    Cp.  Gutter  v.  Powell,  2  Sm.  L.  C.  (9th  ed.)  1. 

4  L.  JR.  3  P.  C.  101,  distinguished  in  In  re  Williams,  31  Upp.  Can.  Q.  B.  143, 
where  the  engagement  was  to  deliver  a  barrel  of  flour  of  a  specified  quantity  for  so  many 
bushels  of  wheat,  on  the  ground  that  nothing  remained  uncertain  except  the  price. 
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was  by  him  mixed  with  other  corn  deposited  for  the  like  purpose, 
subject  to  the  right  of  the  farmers  to  claim  an  equal  quantity 
of  corn  of  like  quality,  though  without  reference  to  any  particular 
corn.  The  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  held  the  dealing 
to  be  a  sale  and  not  a  bailment.  Their  opinion  is  thus  summed  up : 1 
"  It  comes  to  this,  that  where  goods  are  delivered  upon  a  contract  Judgment. 
for  a  valuable  consideration,  whether  in  money  or  money's  worth, 
then  the  property  passes.  It  is  a  sale  and  not  a  bailment.  In 
the  case  of  mixture  by  consent,  the  identity  of  the  specific 
property  of  each  who  consents  is  no  longer  ascertainable,  and 
the  mixed  property  belongs  to  all  in  common.  It  may  perhaps 
be  regarded,  under  special  circumstances,  as  the  case  of  persons 
having  a  common  property,  and  if  they  all  concur  in  a  bailment 
of  this  property,  all  may  require  a  re-delivery  of  what  they  have 
so  put  in  bailment.  It  may  be  that  in  such  a  case  each  might 
claim  separately  to  have  an  aliquot  part  of  the  whole  restored  to 
him ;  but  here  the  current  stock  was,  from  its  very  nature  liable 
to  be  changed  from  day  to  day  both  in  quantity  and  quality.  The 
delivery  was  not  for  the  peculiar  or  primary  purpose  of  storage 
svmpliciter,  as  in  the  case  of  a  bailment  of  property  to  be  returned 
to  one  bailor,  or  of  any  part  to  one  or  more  of  several  joint 
bailors ;  but  the  wheat  was  delivered  by  each  farmer  independ- 
ently to  be  stored  and  used  as  part  of  the  current  stock  or 
capital  of  the  miller's  trade.  There  seems  to  be  no  ground  upon 
which  a  banker  is  held  not  to  be  a  trustee,  or  a  banker's  current 
capital  not  to  be  trust  property,  that  is  not  applicable  in  principle 
to  the  case  of  the  miller  and  his  current  stock  of  wheat,  which  is 
his  trading  capital."  * 

Besides  the  duties  already  set  out,  there  are  others  implied  Duty  to 
on  the  part  of  the  bailee  of  work  on  a  thing — such  as  the  duty  of  ftSthlnJPto 
observing  good  faith  and  practising  no  imposition  on  his  employer  jetum  the 
as  to  his  services.    When  his  work  is  done,  he  is  bound  to  return  on. 
the  thing  upon  which  he  has  worked  to  his  employer.     This  last 
obligation  is,  however,  subject  to  his  right  to  a  lien  where,  by  his 
labour  and  skill,  he  has  conferred  increased  value  on  the  thing  bailed 
to  him.*     This  lien  only  exists  when  he  who  claims  it  is  a  bailee  Lien. 

1  L.  R.3P.  C.  at  113. 

2  See  Foley  v.  Hill,  2  H.  L.  C.  28,  and  ante,  909.  The  case  may  occur  of  the 
purchase  of  a  certain  definite  quantity  from  a  larger  body  ;  when  by  the  English  law,  in 
general,  the  right  does  not  pass  till  the  vendor  has  made  his  selection.  "  If  I  agree/' 
says  Bayley,  J.,  "  to  deliver  a  certain  quantity  of  oil  as  ten  out  of  eighteen  tons,  no 
one  can  say  which  part  of  the  whole  quantity  I  have  agreed  to  deliver  until  a  selection 
is  made.  There  is  no  individuality  till  it  is  divided  " :  Gillett  v.  Hill,  2  Cr.  &  M.  530, 
distinguished  in  Knights  v.  Wiffen,  L.  R.  5  Q.  B.  660 ;  Campbell  v.  Mersey  Docks 
and  Harbour  Board,  14  C.  B.N.  S.  412.  The  American  law  does  not  seem  to  coincide  : 
Russell  v.  Carrington,  42  N.  Y.  118;  Waldron  0.  Chase,  yj  Me.  414;  2  Parsons, 
Contracts  (6th  ed.),  137. 

*  Chapman  v.  Allen)  3  Cro.  (Car.)  271  ;  Jackson  v.  Cummins,  5  M.  &  W.  342,  at  349* 
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Where  thing 
not  worth  the 
price  agreed 
to  be  paid. 

Farnsworth  r. 
Garrard. 


Portion  of  the 
contract  of 
hire  of  labour 
and  services 
does  not 
involve 
bailment. 


under  the  contract  locatio  opens  faciendi,  and  therefore  has  no 
application  in  the  case  of  a  journeyman  or  day-labourer  or  in  any 
like  case  where  the  possession  is  that  of  the  employer,  and  where 
the  only  security  for  the  payment  of  wages  is  the  employer's 
personal  responsibility  on  the  contract  of  hiring.1 

There  was  for  some  time  uncertainty  as  to  the  rule  of  law, 
where  the  work  contracted  for  was  done,  but  so  imperfectly  that 
it  was  not  worth  the  price  agreed  to  be  paid.  In  Farnsworth  v. 
Garrard '  the  settled  rule  was  thus  stated  by  Lord  Ellenborongh : 
"The  late  Mr.  Justice  Buller  thought  (and  I,  in  deference  to 
so  great  an  authority,  have  at  times  ruled  the  same  way)  that  in 
cases  of  this  kind,  a  cross-action  for  the  negligence  was  necessary, 
but  that  if  the  work  be  done,  the  plaintiff  must  recover  for  it. 
I  have  since  had  a  conference  with  the  judges  on  the  subject; 
and  I  now  consider  this  as  the  correct  rule — that  if  there  has 
been  no  beneficial  service,  there  shall  be  no  pay ;  but  if  some 
benefit  has  been  derived,  though  not  to  the  extent  expected,  this 
shall  go  to  the  amount  of  the  plaintiff's  demand,  leaving  the 
defendant  to  his  action  for  negligence.  The  claim  shall  be  co- 
extensive with  the  benefit."  *  If  the  work  is  left  unfinished  by 
the  wilfulness  of  the  workman,  in  the  case  of  his  having  under- 
taken to  do  the  whole,  he  is  disentitled  from  recovering  anything.4 

It  must  be  obvious  that  so  far  we  have  considered  only  a  por- 
tion, and  that  the  least  important  portion,  of  the  relations  raised 
by  the  contract  of  hire  of  labour  and  services — viz.,  that  which 
has  reference  to  the  bailment  of  goods  for  work  to  be  done  upon 
them.  There  is  another  aspect  of  the  same  subject — and  this  the 
most  extensive — where  contracts  of  hire  and  services  are  made 
for  the  work  of  architects,  auctioneers,  bankers,  stockbrokers, 
solicitors,  surgeons,  and  the  rest — which  demands  careful  and 
detailed  consideration,  but  where  no  actual  bailment  of  property 
is  involved.  Since,  then,  we  are  at  present  concerned  with 
bailments  in  the  more  tangible  meaning  of  the  term,  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  duties  raised  by  these  relations  are  postponed,  and 
subsequently  discussed  in  other  connections.6 

1  M'Intyre  v.  Carver,  2  Watts  &  Serg.  (Pa.)  392. 
8  1  Camp.  38.     Cp.  Fisher  v.  Samuel  a,  1  Camp.  190. 

3  This  rule  had  been  anticipated  in  Basten  v.  Butter,  7  East  479,  and  partially 
adopted  before  in  King  v.  Boston,  7  East  481  n.  See  Mondel  v.  Steel,  8  M.  &  W. 
858 ;  Rigge  v.  Burbidge,  15  M.  &  W.  598.  In  Davis  v.  Hedges,  L.  R.  6  Q.  B.  687, 
it  was  held  that,  though  in  an  action  for  the  price  of  work  the  defendant  may  set  up 
that  the  work  has  been  defectively  done  in  reduction  of  damages,  he  is  not  bound  to  do 
BOj  but  may  bring  his  separate  action  in  respect  of  the  claim.  In  Cairo*  v.  Moss,  33  Ch. 
Div.  22,  Davis  v.  Hedges  was  distinguished  by  Cotton,  L.J.,  at  34,  and  by  Lindley, 
L.J.,  at  35. 

4  Sinclair  v.  Bowles,  9  B.  &  C.  92. 

8  It  is  difficult  to  classify  a  case  like  Renihan  0.  Wright,  21  Am.  St.  R.  249,  which 
is  an  action  for  breach  of  the  bailment  of  a  corpse,  brought  against  the  undertaker,  for 
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(27)  Hire  of  custody  or  the  receiving  of  goods  on  deposit  for  a  <s)  Hire  of 
reward  for  the  custody  thereof.  custody. 

This  is  the  second  subdivision  we  have  proposed  of  the  locatio 
operis,  or  the  hiring  of  labour  and  services.      Sir  William  Jones,1  sir  Wm. 
speaking  of  the  bailee  in  this  case,  says:  "  He  is  clearly  respon-  JlSSTof  thio0" 
sible,  like  other  interested  bailees,  for  ordinary  negligence ;  and  dufcy« 
although  St.  German  seems  to  make  no  difference  in  this  respect 
between  a  keeper  of  goods  for  hire  and  a  simple  depositary,  yet  he 
used  the  word  default,  like  the  culpa  of  the  Romans,  as  a  generical 
term,  and  leaves  the  degree  of  it  to  be  ascertained  by  the  rules  of 
law."  ■ 

m 

In  this  relation  the  duty  to  re-deliver  may  cause  difficulty.  In  puty  to  re- 
the  United  States  it  has  several  times  been'  decided  that  where  a  deliver- 
person  in  the  character  of  a  bailee  undertakes  to  deliver  specific 
goods  on  demand,  though  the  demand  may  be  made  wherever  he 
may  be  at  the  time,  his  offer  to  deliver  at  the  place  where  the 
property  is,  or  at  his  dwelling-house  or  place  of  business,  will  be 
sufficient.3 

To  this  subdivision  are  to  be  referred  the  duties  of  agisters  of 
cattle,  factors,  forwarding  merchants,  warehousemen,  and  wharf- 
ingers, whose  cases  we  now  proceed  to  consider  in  their  order. 

a.  As  to  agisters  of  cattle.  ctttfe*™0' 

Agistment 4  is  "  where  other  men's  cattle  are  taken  into  any  Definition. 

negligent  delay  in  the  delivery  of  a  dead  body.  Hale  v.  Bonner,  27  Am.  St.  R.  850, 
may  be  cited  in  some  parts  of  the  United  StateB  for  the  proposition  that  a  widow  is 
entitled  to  recover  for  mental  suffering  as  an  element  of  damages  in  an  action  against  a 
railroad  company  for  their  delay  in  the  delivery  of  her  husband's  body,  forwarded  upon  such 
railroad.  See  another  curious  case  as  to  the  widow's  rights  to  tbe  custody  of  the  body 
of  her  deceased  husband,  Larson  v.  Chase,  28  Am.  St.  R.  370.  In  England  "  A  dead 
body  by  law  belongs  to  no  one,  and  is,  therefore,  under  the  protection  of  the  public. 
If  it  lies  in  consecrated  ground  the  ecclesiastical  law  will  interpose  for  its  protection  ; 
but,  whether  in  ground  consecrated  or  unconsecrated,  indignities  offered  to  human 
remains  in  improperly  and  indecently  disinterring  them,  are  the  ground  of  an  in- 
dictment" :  per  Byles,  J.,  Foster  v.  Dodd,  L.  R.  3  Q.  B.  67,  77.  Gp.  2  Russell,  Crimes 
(5th  ed.)  256  ;  Phillimore,  Ecc  Law,  878. 
1  Bailm.  97. 

3  Doctor  and  Student,  dial.  2,  c.  38.  There  is  a  rather  quaint,  possibly  equivocal 
note,  to  the  preface  of  the  18th  edition  of  this  work  dated  1815  :  "Tbe  original  author 
was  Christopher  St.  Germain  of  the  Inner  Temple,  a  barrister  of  such  extensive  know- 
ledge in  the  laws  of  his  country,  that  he  was  supposed  to  be  equal  to  most  men  of  his 
time."  For  a  juste r  estimate  of  St.  Germain,  as  Kent  writes  the  name,  or  St.  German 
as  it  is  more  frequently  written,  see  1  Kent,  Comm.  504.  See  also  Fuller,  Worthies  of 
England,  London,  212,  where  there  is  a  verv  quaint  and  appreciative  notice  of  St.German. 

*  As  to  deli  verv  generally,  *eepo8t,  1087.  'In  2  Kent,  Comm.  508,  at  509,  it  is  said : 
11  On  a  valid  tender  of  specific  articles  the  debtor  is  not  only  discharged,  from  his 
contract,  but  the  right  of  property  in  the  articles  tendered  passes  to  the  creditor.  The 
debtor  may  abandon  the  goods  bo  tendered  ;  but  if  he  elects  to  retain  possession  of  the 
goods,  it  is  in  the  character  of  bailee  to  the  creditor,  and  at  his  risk  and  expense."  As 
to  bailment  of  a  coat  delivered  to  the  waiter  while  dining  at  a  restaurant :  Ultzen  v. 
Nicols  (1894),  1  Q.  B.  92. 

4  Tomlin,  Law  Dictionary,  art.  Agistment.  For  this  he  cites  2  Co.  Inst.  643.  Jacob's 
Law  Dictionary  has  the  same  passage,  and  the  same  authority  for  it ;  I  am  unable  to 
verify  it.  In  4  Co.  Inst.  c.  73,  The  Courts  of  the  Forests,  293,  there  is  the  following : 
"Agistator,  so  called,  because  he  taketh  beasts  to  agistment,  that  is,  to  depasture 
within  the  forest,  or  to  feed  upon  the  pawuage,  and  cometh  of  the  French  word,  gyser,  to 
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term. 
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Charta  de 
Forest*. 


ground  at  a  certain  rate  per  week ;  it  is  so  called  because 
the  cattle  are  suffered  agiser — that  is,  to  be  levant  and  couchant 
there;  and  many  great  farms  are  employed  to  this  purpose." 
Blackstone  says  :l  "  If  a  man  takes  in  a  horse  or  other  cattle  to 
graze  and  depasture  in  his  grounds,  which  the  law  calls  agistment, 
he  takes  them  upon  an  implied  contract  to  return  them  on 
demand  to  the  owner." 2 

In  the  king's  forests  there  were  frequently  demesne  woods  and 
lands,  which  were  kept  inclosed,  in  addition  to  the  waste  lands, 
that  lay  open  for  common  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  forest. 
Certain  officers  were  appointed  to  the  charge  of  these,  who  were 
called  "  the  king's  agisters  of  his  forest."  Their  duty  was  to  take 
in  for  money  the  beasts  and  cattle  of  every  person,  being  an 
inhabitant  within  the  forest,  who  was  entitled  to  have  common 
of  herbage  within  the  forest.  The  taking  in  of  cattle  to  pasture 
or  feed  by  the  week  or  otherwise,  was  called  agisting  of  beasts 
or  cattle,  and  the  common  of  herbage  that  was  afforded  was 
called  agistment.8 

This  strictness  of  language  very  early  gave  place  to  a  more 
general  meaning,  and  agistment  came  to  signify  the  common  of 
herbage  of  any  kind  of  ground  or  land,  or  the  money  received  for 
the  same.  An  agister  was  one  who  received  and  took  in  the 
beasts  and  cattle  of  every  person  in  his  land  for  hire  to  have 
pasture  there.  If,  however,  a  man  had  only  common  by  a  specialty 
in  a  certain  place  and  had  no  cattle  of  his  own  to  common  he 
was  not  allowed  to  agist  other  men's  cattle.4 

The  transition  from  the  limited  to  the  broad  sense  of  the  term  may 
be  traced  through  an  article  in  the  Charta  de  Foresta •  in  these 
words :  Unusquisgue  liber  homo  agistet  boscum  swum  in  foresta,  pro 
voluntate  sua  et  hdbeat  pamwgiwn,  mum :  since,  from  the  chartered 
right  of  every  freeman  to  agist  his  own  lands  and  woods  within  the 
forest,  the  application  of  the  same  name  would  be  easy  and  natural 

2e,  because  the  beasts  that  feed  there  are  there  levant  and  couchant,  lying  and  rising, 
nd  his  office  consisteth  in  agitando,  rccipiendo,  imbreviando,  et  certifimnao."  "  Agxs- 
tamentum,"  says  Tomlin,  "  from  French  geyser,  gister  (jacere),  because  the  beasts  are 
levant  and  couchant  during  the  time  they  are  on  tho  land."  Manwood,  The  Forest 
Laws,  at  194,  derives  agist  and  agistamentum  from  the  Latin  agito,  to  drive,  "for  of 
this  verb,  agito,  to  drive  or  to  feed,  the  lawyers  have  framed  this  verb,  agisto,  to  feed  or 
to  agist  (by  adding  thereunto  this  letter  s),  and  then  of  agisto,  aqistamentum,  the 
feeding  or  agistment  of  beasts  or  cattel,  with  herbage  or  mast."  Agutemcnt  de  bestes 
est  oula  bestes  vyment  en  ma  pasture  joe  pus  prendre  de  chekune  beste  un  dener  ou 
mauls :  Y.  8.  22  Ed.  I.  (Horwood's  ed.)  363.  Cp.  Murray,  Eng.  Diet,  sub  voc.  Agist, 
Agistment,  Agistor. 

1  2  Comm.  452. 

2  Chapman  v.  Allen,  3  Cro.  (Car.)  271. 

3  Manwood,  Laws  of  the  Forest,  c.  1 1,  Of  Agistment,  and  what  Agistment  is,  180-194. 
Cp.  Com.  Dig.  Chase  (0  1)  (Q  6). 

4  In  Lib.  Assis.  22  Ed.  III.  103,  pi.  84 ;  Manwood,  Laws  of  the  Forest,  182. 

5  9  Hen.  III.  c.  9.     (Bullhead)  :  referred  to  in  Revised  Statutes  as  25  Ed.  I. 
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to  the  exercise  of  the  right  that  every  man  had  to  let  his  own  land 
outeide  the  boundaries  of  the  forest  for  a  purpose  not  unlawful. 

At  common  law  the  duty  of  a  bailee  with  whom  cattle  were  Duty  at 
left  to  be  fed  for  reward  is  to  take  reasonable  care  of  them,  not common    w- 
"  to  take  care  of  and  re-deliver  them  to  the  bailor." 1    Or,  as  the 
law  is  stated  by  Blackburn,  J.,  in  Smith  v.  Cook  : '  "  An  agister  smith  ».  Cook. 
does  not  insure  the  safety  of  the  horses  entrusted  to  him,  he  is 
bound  to  take  reasonable  care  of  them,  and  if  they  are  killed 
through    his   negligence    he    is   liable."      The   words    used   by 
Quain,  J.,  in  the  same  case,  are  "  proper  care." 3 

In  the  earlier  case  of  Broadwater  v.  Blot 4  an  agisted  horse  Broadwater  r. 
was  proved  to  have  strayed  out  of  the  defendant's  field,  and  Blot 
was  lost ;  on  this  evidence  plaintiff  claimed  to  be  entitled  to  a 
verdict.  The  counsel  for  the  defendant  objected,  contending  that 
" direct  and  positive  negligence"  must  be  shewn — "either  an 
insufficiency  of  fences,  by  reason  of  which  the  horse  strayed,  or 
that  the  defendant  permitted  the  gates  to  be  open  for  an  un- 
reasonable length  of  time."  Gibbs,  C. J.,  however,  negatived  aibbs,  c.  J.'s, 
this,  observing:  "All  the  defendant  is  obliged  to  observe  is^J™11'0' 
reasonable  care.  He  does  not  insure ;  and  is  not  answerable  for 
the  wantonness  or  mischief  of  others.  If  the  horse  had  been 
taken  from  his  premises,  or  had  been  lost  by  accidents  which  he 
could  not  guard  against,  he  would  not  be  responsible.  I  admit 
that  particular  negligence  must  be  proved,  by  occasion  of  which 
the  horse  was  lost,  or  gross  general  negligence,  to  which  the  loss 
may  be  ascribed,  in  ignorance  of  the  special  circumstance  which 
occasioned  it.  If  there  were  a  want  of  due  care  and  diligence 
generally,  the  defendant  will  be  liable.  The  question  is,  were 
the  defendant's  fences  in  an  improper  state  at  the  time  the  horse 
was  taken  in  to  agist  ?  Did  he  apply  such  a  degree  of  care  and 
diligence  to  the  custody  of  the  horse  as  the  plaintiff,  who 
entrusted  the  horse  to  him,  had  a  right  to  expect  ?  " 

The  Roman  law  made  the  agister  responsible,  not  only  for 
reasonable  diligence,  but  for  reasonable  skill  in  his  business :  Si 
guts  vitidospascendos  ....  conduxit  culpam  eum  prccstare  debere ; 

1  Corbett  v.  Paclrington,  6B.&C.  268. 

3  1  Q.  B.  D.  79,  at  81.  In  OJipbant,  Law  of  Horses  (4th  ed.),  241,  a  Nisi  Prims 
case  of  Gaunt  v.  Smith  is  noticed,  which  was  tried  before  Pollock,  C.B.,  and  in  which 
that  learned  judge  directed  a  nonsuit.  The  action  was  brought  by  the  owner  pf  a  pony 
injured  while  agisted  to  the  defendant  by  being  kicked  by  a  horse  whose  shoes  had  not 
been  taken  off.  The  case  is  cited  as  being  overruled  by  Smith  v.  Cook.  This,  however, 
nowhere  appears  in  the  report,  and  the  distinction  between  putting  a  horse  shod  in  a 
field  with  a  pony,  and  a  horse  and  heifer  in  a  field  to  which  there  is  access  by  a  bull, 
seems  sufficiently  wide  to  warrant  very  different  considerations  being  applied.  The  test 
is  "  reasonable  care  "  in  both  cases. 

3  1  Q.  B.  D.  at  83. 

4  Holt  (N.  P.)  547.  In  the  American  case  of  Sargent  v.  Slack,  47  Vt  674 ;  10  Am.  R. 
136,  where  some  sheep  had  escaped  through  a  defective  fence,  the  agister  was  held  liable. 
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et  quod  vmperitid  peccavit,  culpam  esse  ;  quippe  ut  artifex  conduxiL* 
.  Story '  says  the  common  law  rule  is  the  same. 
Agister  no  An  agister  has  no  lien,  for  he  merely  provides  food  and  takes 

len*  care  of  the  animals  entrusted  to  him ;  neither  has  a  livery  stable 

Livery  stable   keeper.8    Between  the  business  of  an  agister  and  that  of  a  livery 
eep6r8,  stable  keeper  there  is  very  little  difference ;  they  are  both  compre- 

hended under  the  same  principle,  and  the  duty  of  both  differs  from 
an  inn-keeper's,  which  is  much  more  extensive.4 

The  duties  of  a  livery  stable  keeper  with  regard  to  negligence 
Searie  v.  were  much  discussed  in  the  case  of  Searle  v.  Laverick  :  *  "  We 
take  it  to  be  established  law  that  by  the  custom  of  England,  this 
BhuSborW.  extreme  liability,  making  the  bailee  an  insurer,  is  confined  to 
carriers  and  innkeepers,  and  that  livery  stable  keepers  and  ware- 
housemen come  within  what  Lord  Holt  calls  the  second  sort,  as 
to  which  he  says :  '  The  second  sort  are  bailiffs,  factors,  and  such 
like/  As  to  this  sort,  he  says  the  bailee  is  only  bound  to  take 
reasonable  care ;  and  "  the  true  reason  of  the  case  is,  it  would 
be  unreasonable  to  charge  him  with  a  twist  further  than  the 
nature  of  the  thing  puts  it  in  his  power  to  perform  it.  But  it  is 
allowed  in  the  other  cases  '  (i.e.,  the  carrier  and  innkeeper),  '  by 
reason  of  the  necessity  of  the  thing/  The  obligation  to  take 
reasonable  care  of  the  thing  entrusted  to  a  bailee  of  this  class 
involves  in  it  an  obligation  to  take  reasonable  care  that  any 
building  in  which  it  is  deposited  is  in  a  proper  state,  so  that  the 
thing  therein  deposited  may  be  reasonably  safe  in  it."  This 
statement  of  the  law  was  made  in  a  case  where  plaintiff  had  sent 
his  horse  and  two  carriages  to  a  livery  stable  keeper,  who  had 
put  the  carriages  in  a  building,  which  fell,  smashing  them.  The 
building  was  not  finished  at  the  time,  and  was  in  the  hands  of 
contractors,  who  were  competent  men,  though  the  evidence  was 
they  had  done  this  particular  work  unskilfully.  The  judge,  at  the 
trial,  had  ruled 6  "  that  defendant's  liability  is  that  of  an  ordinary 
bailee  for  hire,  and  that  all  he  was  bound  to  do  was  to  use 
ordinary  care  in  the  keeping  of  the  plaintiff's  carriages,  and  that, 
if  in  causing  the  shed  to  be  built  he  did  all  that  he  did,  by  em- 
ploying a  builder  and  otherwise,  with  such  care  as  an  ordinary 
careful  man  would  use  therein,  he  would  be  protected,  and  would 
be  exempt  from  liability  for  an  event  which  was  caused  by  the 

1  D.  19,  2,  9,  §  5.  a  Bailm.  §  443. 

8  Jackson  v.  Cummins,  5  M.  &  W.  342 ;  Grinnell  v.  Cook,  3  Hill  (N. Y.)  485. 
The  trainer  of  a  race-horse  was  said  to  have  a  lien  on  the  horse  he  trained  in  Bevan  v. 
Waters,  3  C.  &  P.  520 ;  but  this  was  aualified  in  Forth  v.  Simpson,  13  Q.  B.  680,  by 
the  limitation  that  the  lien  only  existed  where  the  owner  had  not  the  nght  of  removing 
him  to  run  at  any  race  he  pleased. 

4  Calye's  Case,  8  Co.  hep.  32  a.,  1  Sm.  L.  C.  (9th  ed.),  132. 

6  L.  R.  9  Q.  B.  122,  per  Blackburn,  J.,  at  126.  6  L.  c.  at  124. 
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careless  or  improper  conduct  of  the  builder,  of  which  the  defendant 
had  no  notice ; "  and  this  direction  was  sustained  by  the  Queen's 
Bench.1 

Horses  and  carriages  standing  at  a  livery  stable  are  distrain-  *»..* 
able  for  rent8  if  they  are  sent  to  stand  there  to  be  kept;  but  ifjjverystabie? 
horses  are  sent  there  merely  to  be  cleaned  and  fed,  or  carriages 
to  be  cleaned  or  repaired,  there  is  a  difference,8  and  they  may  be 
retained  only  during  the  performance  of  the  purpose  for  which 
they  are  sent,  or,  in  the  latter  case,  while  the  labour  or  skill  of  the 
artisan  is  being  exerted  on  them.  They  are  in  like  case  with  a 
"  horse  sent  to  the  farrier  to  be  shod  :  the  horse  is  necessarily  taken 
there  for  the  purpose,  and  necessarily  remains  there  while  it  is 
being  performed.  Such  likewise  is  the  case  of  the  tailor,  who, 
it  seems,  formerly  received  the  materials  from  the  employer,  to  be 
fashioned  into  garments.  The  cloth,  or  other  material,  was  sent  to 
the  shop  for  the  mere  purpose  of  having  work  done  upon  it,  and 
was  to  be  returned  in  an  altered  shape."  The  livery  stable  keeper 
may,  however,  have  a  lien  by  special  agreement,4  though  not  at 
common  law,  even  for  money  expended  on  a  horse  standing  at 
livery  at  the  request  of  the  owner.5 

1  Two  cases,  Brazier  v.  Polytechnic  Institution,  i  F.  &  F.  507,  and  Pike  v.  Poly- 
technic Institution,  1  F.  &  F.  712,  are  often  cited  as  negativing  any  warranty  of  a  stair- 
case which  fell.  They  are  referred  to  in  Montague  Smith,  J.'s,  judgment  in  Readhead 
v.  Midland  Railway  Company,  L.  R.  4  Q.  B.  379,  at  385. 

3  Parsons  v.  Gingell,  4  C.  B.  545.  In  Miles  v.  Furber,  L.  R.  8  Q.  B.  77,  Cockburn, 
C.J.,  seems  to  reflect  on  Parsons  v.  Gingell,  and  to  regard  it  as  inconsistent  with  Swire 
o.  Leach,  18  C.  B.  (N.  S.)  479.  Parsons  v.  Gingell,  however,  was  decided  on  the 
authority  of  Francis  v.  Wyatt,  j  Burr.  1498,  I  W.  Bl.  482,  which  is  approved  in  Gorton 
v.  Falkner,  4  T.  R.  565,  while  in  Swire  v.  Leach,  Parsons  v,  Gingell  was  cited  and  not 
disapproved.  The  ground  of  the  decision  in  Swire  v.  Leach  was,  that  a  pawnbroker's 
pledges  fall  within  the  description  of  "things  delivered  to  a  person  exercising  a 
public  trade,  to  be  managed  in  the  way  of  his  trade/1  which  is  the  second  head  of 
exception  treated  of  in  Willes,  C.  J.'s,  judgment  in  Simpson  v.  Hartopp,  Willes  (C.  P.) 
512.  The  ground  of  the  decision  in  Parsons  0.  Gingell  is  that  horses  and  carriages  standing 
at  livery  are  not  within  the  exception,  and  that  the  allegation  in  the  plea  in  bar  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  livery  stable  keeper  to  feed  and  clean  the  horses,  &c.f  was  not 
sufficient  to  bring  the  case  within  the  exception,  "  otherwise  any  goods  sent  to  remain 
and  be  kept  upon  premises  which  it  was  necessary  occasionally  to  dust,  cover,  or  clean, 
would  be  exempt  from  distress."  Miles  v.  Furber,  at  first  Bight  appears  the  very  case 
here  nut.  It  may  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  in  Miles  v.  Furoer  the  goods  were 
deposited  in  the  plain  and  necessary  course  of  the  business  of  a  warehouseman.  If  there 
were  no  deposits,  no  business  of  the  kind  professed  could  be  carried  on.  In  Parsons  v. 
Gingell  the  business  of  a  livery  stable  Keeper  might  well  go  on  without  any  such 
transactions  as  those  questioned.  As  Colt  man,  J.,  points  out,  Parsons  v.  Gingell,  16 
L.  J.  C.  P.  227,  at  231,  if  the  Courts  were  at  liberty  to  legislate  the  considerations 
ur^ed  by  the  judges  in  Gilman  v.  Elton,  3  B.  &  B.  75,  would  have  a  preponderant 
weight.  In  the  C.B.  report  of  this  passage  Lord  A  Dinger's  remarks  in  Muspratt  v. 
Gregory,  M.  &  W.  633  are  substituted.  The  decision  in  Parsons  v.  Gingell  might  be 
avoided  in  any  future  case  by  framing  the  allegations  in  the  statement  of  claim  within 
the  principle  of  the  second  exception  to  Simpson  v.  Hartopp,  and  alleging  a  substantial 
business  and  not  a  mere  incidental  proceeding.  Mellor,  J.'s,  statement  in  Miles  v. 
Furber,  that  Swire  v.  Leach  is  an  authority  that  pledges  are  privileged  from  distress, 
"must  of  course  be  limited  to  pawnbroker's  pledges." 

*  Per  Wilde,  C.J.,  Parsons  v.  Gingell  4  C.  B.  545,  at  558,  559. 

4  Donatty  v.  Crowther,  1 1  Moo.  (C.  P.)  479. 
s  Orchard  v.  Rackstraw,  9  C.  B.  698. 
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If  a  person  negligently  lets  an  unsuitable  horse,  it  is  not  a 
defence  that  he  was  ignorant  that  the  horse  was  unsuitable ; ' 
although  one  who  lets  a  horse  does  not  warrant  its  freedom  from 
defects  which  he  does  not  know  of  and  could  not  have  discovered 
by  the  exercise  of  due  care ; s  for  the  exercise  of  a  common  calling 
only  required  a  man  to  shew  skill  in  his  business,3  and  liability 
for  a  horse,  apart  from  bailment,  is  confined  to  cases  where  the 
owner  has  notice  of  the  dangerous  tendency.4 

|3.  As  to  factors.6 

Before  treating  specially  of  factors,  some  general  principles  of 
the  Roman  law  not  previously  noted  under  mandate  of  agency 
may  be  indicated  as  a  guide  to  English  principle.6  An  agent  is 
bound  to  execute  the  commission  he  has  undertaken,7  or  to  give 
timely  notice  when  he  is  unavoidably  prevented  from  doing  so.8  In 
the  execution  of  his  commission  he  must  shew  exacta  diligentia.9  If 
he  has  authority  to  delegate  it  he  mustanswer  for  culpa  in  digendo  ;w 
if  he  has  not  authority  to  delegate  it,  he  must  execute  the  com- 
mission in  person.  He  must  account  for  all  his  principal's 
property  that  comes  to  his  hands,  including  fruits  and  interest, 
though  he  is  discharged  from  responsibility  if  he  can  shew  a  loss 
through  no  fault  of  his  own.11  He  must  restore,  at  the  expiration 
of  his  commission,  all  property  belonging  to  his  principal  that 
remains  under  his  control  or  for  which  he  remains  answerable, 
and  render  full  accounts  of  his  receipts  and  expenditure  to  his 
principal,  and  allow  him  to  exercise  all  rights  of  action  which  he 
as  agent  has  acquired  against  third  persons.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  principal  must  indemnify  the  agent  for  all  reasonable 
expenses  incurred  in  his  agency.12 

A  factor  is  described  by  Abbott,  C. J«,  "as  a  person  to  whom 
goods  are  consigned  for  sale  by  a  merchant,  residing  abroad,  or  at 
a  distance  from  the  place  of  sale,  and  he  usually  sells  in  his  own 

I  Home  v.  Meakin,  115  Mass.  326. 

3  Copeland  v.  Draper,  157  Mass.  558,  34  Am.  St.  B.  314. 
8  Hex  v.  Kilderby,  1  Wms.  Sauna.  311,  at  312  and  n.  2. 

4  Cox  v.  Burbidge,  13  C.  B.  N.  S.  430. 

5  Story,  Agency,  §§  33,  34  ;  3Chitty,  Commerce  and  Manufactures,  193-224,  Factors 
and  Brokers  ;  3  Parsons,  Contracts  (6th  ed.),  258. 

6  See  generally  Hunter,  Roman  Law  (2nd  ed.),  609-626,  and  particularly  the 
discussion  of  Savi^ny's  position,  at  621-622,  that  while  the  old  law  of  non-representation 
was  maintained  in  regard  to  the  formal  contract  of  stipulatw,  yet  that  in  the  later 
Roman  law  agency  was  universally  allowed  in  the  non-formal  contracts. 

7  Si  susceptum  non  impleverit,  tenetur,  D.  17,  1,  5,  §  1;  quod  mandatum  eusceperit ; 
denique  temtur,  etsi  non  gessisset,  D.  17,  1,  6,  §  1;  de  lite,  quam  suscepit  exsequendam, 
mandati  eum  Untri  constat,  D.  17,  1,  8,  §  2. 

8  D.  17,  i,  27,  §  2. 

8  A  procurators  dolwm  et  omnem  culpam  non  etiam  improviwm  ccutum  prastandum 
esse:  Code  4,  35,  13. 
"  D.  17,  i,  8,  §  3. 

II  D.  17  1   10  §§  2  o. 

*  d!  17!  1'  3,  §  2 ;  D.17,  1,  8,  §  9;  D.  17,  1,  28 ;  D.  17,  i,  38. 
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name  without  disclosing  that  of  his  principal ;  the  latter,  there- 
fore, with  fall  knowledge  of  these  circumstances,  trusts  him  with 
the  actual  possession  of  the  goods,  and  gives  him  authority  to  sell 
in  his  own  name.'11 

A  factor  differs  from  a  merchant  in  that  a  merchant  buys  and  Distinctions 
sells  for  his  own  profit ;  the  factor  so  far,  that  is,  as  concerns  his  functions  of  a 
principal,  buys  and  sells  only  on  commission.'    A  factor  differs  from  d^r,ab^eV 
a  broker*  in  that  a  broker  is  not  trusted  with  the  possession  of  and  «*  ag*"*. 
goods,  and  ought  not  to  sell  in  his  own  name.4     Lastly,  he  differs 
from  an  agent  in  that  his  authority  is  extended  to  the  manage- 
ment of  all  the  principal's  affairs  in  the  place  where  he  resides,  or 
in  a  particular  department;  while  an  agent  is  one  entrusted 
with  the  accomplishment  of  a  particular  act  or  course  of  dealing. 
The  agent's  powers  within  the  range  of  the  thing  committed  to 
him  are  similar  to  those  of  a  factor,  unless  where  they  are  ex- 
pressly limited.5 

It  is  a  general  principle  of  the  common  law,  that  all  persons  Qualifications 
are  capable  of  acting  as  agents  who  are  of  sound  mind,  and  who  factors!*8  *" 
have  no  interest  or  employment  adverse  to  their  principals;6  for 
the  office  of  an  agent  is  merely  ministerial.  In  the  case  of  a 
factor,  the  reason  is  not  applicable ;  since  the  factor  has  rights 
and  liabilities  which  cannot  be  enforced  against  a  person  labouring 
under  disability ; 7  therefore,  it  seems  that  those  only  may  be 
factors  who  are  sui  juris.9 

1  Baring  v.  Come,  2  B.  &  Aid.  137,  at  143.  "The  definition  of  a  factor,  I  thought, 
always  was  that  which  is  laid  down  in  Smith's  Mercantile  Law,  where  it  is  said : 
'There  are  two  extensive  classes  of  mercantile  agents,  namely,  factors  who  are  entrusted 
with  the  possession  as  well  as  the  disposition  of  property,  and  brokers  who  are  employed 
without  being  put  into  possession  of  the  goods/  As  for  limiting  that  definition  by 
restricting  it  to  persons  entrusted  with  goods  from  abroad,  I  never  before  heard  of  such 
a  limitation,  and  I  think  it  must  be  rejected  " :  per  Brett,  J. A.,  Ex  parte  Dixon,  In  re 
Henley,  4  Ch.  Div.  133,  at  137,  where  Semenza  v.  Brindley,  18  C.  B.  (N.  S.)  467,  is 
explained.  The  Factors  Act,  1889  (52  &  53  Vict.  c.  45)  gives  the  expression  "  Mer- 
cantile Agent "  as  a  generic  term,  including  both  brokers  and  factors. 

*  Lord  StowelFs  judgment  in  The  Matchless,  1  Hagg.  Adm.  Rep.  97,  at  10 1. 

8  As  to  brokers  generally,  see  Story,  Agency,  §§  28-32*1,  Com.  Dig.  Merchant 
(B),  Factor,  and  the  notes.  Clarke  v.  Powell,  4  B.  &  Ad.  846,  where  the  various 
statutes  are  considered;  Smith  v.  Lindo,  27  L.  J.  C.  P.  196,  335.  As  to  the  powers 
and  duty  of  a  broker,  Robinson  v.  Mollett,  L.  R.  7  H.  L.  802.  As  to  broker  at  a  foreign 
port  to  find  a  cargo  for  a  ship,  and  his  powers,  Stumore,  Weston  and  Company  v.  Breen, 
12  App.  Cas.  698. 

4  Per  Abbott,  C.J.,  Baring  v.  Corrie,  2  B.  &  Aid.  137,  at  143.  See  Com.  Dig., 
Merchant  (B.),  Factor  ;  also  Russell,  Mercantile  Agency  (2nd  ed.),  3  et  seqq. 

6  1  Bell,  Comm.  (7th  ed.),  506,  where  see  the  note.  Kent,  2  Comm.  622,  n.  (0),  says, 
an  agent  is  a  nomtn  generalwrimum,  and  includes  factors  and  brokers  who  are  only  a 
special  class  of  agents.  A  factor  is  distinguished  from  a  broker  by  being  entrusted'by 
others  with  the  possession  and  disposal  and  apparent  ownership  of  property,  and  he  is 
generally  the  correspondent  of  a  foreign  house.  A  broker  is  employed  merely  in  the 
negotiation  of  mercantile  contracts,  and  is  not  trusted  with  the  possession  of  goods  and 
does  not  act  in  his  own  name.  His  business  consists  in  negotiating  exchanges  or  in 
buying  and  selling  stocks  and  goods ;  but  in  modern  times  the  term  includes  persons  who 
act  as  agents  to  buy  and  sell,  and  who  charter  ships  and  effect  policies  of  insurance. 

•  Co.  Litt.  S2  a ;  Story,  Agency,  §  9. 

7  Russell,  Mercantile  Agency  (2nd  ed.),  6. 

»  Story,  Bailm.  §  162;  Code  Civil,  art.  1990, 
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The  extent  of  a  factor's  authority  is  to  be  gathered  from  the 
commission  under  which  he  acts.  If  the  commission  be  general, 
it  is  to  be  construed  according  to  its  object,  and  implies  all  powers 
within  the  scope  of  the  employment,  "  and  the  general  words 
ought  to  receive  the  most  liberal  construction,  which  construction 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  place  the  attorneys  where  the  executrix 
intended  to  place  them,  in  her  room  and  stead,  invested  with  all  her 
authority  and  with  all  her  discretion."  *  Even  if  the  commission 
be  special,  the  factor's  authority  includes  all  necessary  and  usual 
means  of  giving  it  effect,9  though  where  the  factor  has  express  in- 
struction he  must  pursue  them  strictly.*  A  factor  cannot,  without 
express  power,  or  power  necessarily  implied,  delegate  his  authority 
to  another.4  His  authority  is  moreover  to  be  construed  according 
to  the  usage  of  trade.  Thus,  where  there  is  a  custom  to  sell  goods 
upon  credit,  a  factor  may  do  so ;  nevertheless,  he  must  not  unrea- 
sonably extend  the  term  of  credit,  and  must  use  due  diligence  to 
ascertain  the  solvency  of  the  purchaser.5  If  the  custom  is  to  sell 
only  for  ready  money,  the  factor's  power  is  to  that  degree  circum- 
scribed.6 In  an  emergency,  deviation  from  instructions  is  con- 
doned.7 

1  Per  Eyre,  CJ.,  Howard  v.  Baillie,  2  H.  Bl.  618,  at  620. 

9  Fenn  v.  Harrison,  3  T.  R.  757,4^  R.  177.  Where  there  is  a  notorious  custom  to 
limit  a  broker's  authority,  it  is  the  duty  of  third  persons  to  ascertain  the  limit :  Barnes 
v,  Ewing,  L.  R.  1  Ex.  320 ;  see  Robinson  v.  Mollett,  L.  R.  7  H.  L.  802. 

8  Smart  v  Sandars,  3  C.  B.  380,  5  C.  B.  895  ;  Bostock  v.  Jardine,  3  H.  &  C.  700. 
As  to  this  case,  Mellor,  J.,  in  Mollett  v.  Robinson,  in  the  Ex.  Ch.  L.  R.  7  C.  P.  84,  at 
101,  says :  It  "is  misreported  in  3  H.  &  C,  bat  appears  to  be  more  accurately  reported 
in  34  L.  J.  It  was  tried  before  me  at  Liverpool ;  and  I  have  referred  to  my  notes,  and 
I  find  that  no  question  was  put  to  tbe  jury,  but  that  I  directed  a  verdiV.t  for  the  plaintiff, 
giving  to  the  defendants  leave  to  move  to  enter  a  verdict  for  the  dependents,  or  a  nonsuit; 
upon  which  it  appears  that  the  Court  of  Exchequer  granted  a  rule,  which  was  afterwards 
discharged ;  and  the  case  is  only  an  authority  tor  that  which  was  conceded  in  the  argu- 
ment, viz.,  that  without  the  aid  of  tbe  custom,  no  contract  binding  the  defendant  waa 
made  in  the  present  case."  See  also  per  Blackburn,  J.,  at  111.  Catlin  v.  Bell,  4 
Gamp.  183. 

4  Delegata  potestas  non  potest  ddegari.  Broom,  Legal  Maxims  (6th.  ed.),  795  ; 
and  list  of  cases  there  cited.  Trayner,  Legal  Maxims,  sub  voce;  Cockran  v.  Irlam,  2  M. 
&  S.  301  n ;  Ecossaise  Steamship  Company  Limited  v.  Lloyd,  7  Times  L.R.  76  (C.  A.). 

6  2  Kent,  Comm.  622. 

6  Wiltshire  v.  Sims,  1  Camp.  258,  to  which  case  there  is  a  note  at  259.  "Chambre, 
J  ,  pays  ;  'There  is  no  doubt  of  the  authority  of  a  factor  to  sell  upon  credit,  though  not 
particularly  authorized  by  the  terms  of  his  commission  so  to  do  : '  Houghton  v.  Mathews, 
3  B.  &  P.  489  ;  Scott  v.  Surraan,  Willes  (C.P.),  407.  But  this  doctiine  is  found  on 
'  the  constant  and  daily  experience  that  factors  do  sell  npon  credit  without  any  special 
authority/  and  therefore  confirms  the  general  maxim  that  when  an  agent  is  employed 
to  do  any  act,  he  shall  be  supposed  to  have  an  authority  to  do  it  in  tbe  manner  in  which 
it  is  usually  done.  Goods  are  almost  always,  stock  is  only  exceptionally,  sold  upon 
credit ;  and  hence  the  distinction  between  the  powers  of  the  factor  and  the  stockbroker. 
An  agent  can  in  no  case  bind  his  principal  by  any  act  beyond  the  scope  of  his 
authority :  Fenn  v.  Harrison,  3  T.  R.  757." 

7  Hunter  v.  Parker,  7  M.  &  W.  322 ;  per  Parke,  B.,  at  342 :  "  The  master  has,  by 
virtue  of  his  employment,  not  merely  those  powers  which  are  necessary  for  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  ship  and  the  conduct  of  the  adventure  to  a  safe  termination,  but  also  a 
power,  when  such  termination  becomes  hopeless,  and  no  prospect  remains  of  bringing 
the  vessel  home,  to  do  the  best  for  all  concerned,  and  therefore  to  dispose  of  her  for  their 
benefit,     It  is  a  case  of  necessity  when  nothing  better  can  be  done  for  the  benefit  of  the 
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At  common  law  a  factor  had  bo  power  to  pledge,1  and  a  Factor's  statu- 
pledge  by  a  factor  did  not  even  transfer  the  lien  the  pledgor  p°edge?wer 
himself  had.8  Now  by  statute  that  power  has  been  made  to 
attach  to  his  possession.  The  consideration  of  his  statutory 
powers  in  detail  is,  however,  far  from  our  present  subject ;  there- 
fore it  will  suffice  to  note  that  the  various  Acts  are  consolidated 
and  amended  by  the  Factors  Act,  1889,8  and  to  refer  to 
Benjamin  on  Sale  (4th  ed.),  17-23,  818-824,  and  1  Bell's 
Commentaries.  (7th  ed.),  517—524,  where  the  cases  are  fully 
considered.4 

The  next  question  is,  what  is  the  degree  of  diligence  required  Degree  of 
of  factors  in  the  proper  discharge  of  their  duties?     The  rule omredof T" 
suggested  by  all  the  analogies  is  that,  as  the  contract  is  for  the     tor- 
benefit  of  both  parties,  the  factor  is  understood  to  contract  for 
reasonable  skill  and  ordinary  diligence.6     By  reasonable  skill  we 
are  to  understand  such  skill  as  is  ordinarily  exercised  by  persons 
of  average  capacity  engaged  in  similar  pursuits.6     The  Roman 
law,  in  which  culpa  or  levis  culpa  corresponds  to  ordinary  neglect 
or  the  want  of  ordinary  diligence,7  lays  down  a  similar  rule. 
Spondet  peritiam  artis?  Spondet  diligentiam,  gerendo  negotio  parem.9 
Imperitia  culpce  adnumeratur}0     But  In  negotio  gerendo  opus  est 

master* s  employers;  and  that  necessity  is  found  to  have  existed  in  this  case"  3  Chitty 
on  Cunm.  and  Manuf.  218. 

1  At  2  Kent,  Comm.  625-8,  tbe  history  of  the  common  law  in  this  respect  is 
traced. 

*  APCombie  v.  Davies,  7  East  5. 

8  52  &  53  Vict,  c  45. 

4  Perhaps  an  even  more  authoritative,  as  well  as  full,  examination  of  the  law  may  be 
obtained  from  a  perusal  of  the  elaborate  judgment  of  Blackburn,  J.,  in  the  Exchequer 
Chamber,  in  Cole  v.  North- Western  Bank  L.  R.  10  C.  P.  354,  at  357-374.  Bramwell, 
B.,  shortly  states  the  effect  of  the  Factors'  Act  in  the  same  case,  at  376,  as  follows  : 
u  The  statute  was  meant  to  apply  to  those  cases  where  one  person  has  given  an  apparent 
authority  to  another,  and  a  third  person  has  dealt  with  that  other  in  the  belief  tnat  the 
authority  really  existed.*1  See  also  per  Lord  Herschell,  London  Joint  Stock  Bank  v. 
Simmons  (1892),  App.  Cas.  201,  at  216.  The  pledge  must  not  be  for  an  antecedent  debt, 
sec.  4.  As  to  what  is  an  antecedent  debt,  Macnee  v.  Gorst,  L.  R.  4  Eq.  315  ;  Kalten- 
bach  v.  Lewis,  10  App.  Cas.  617.  In  Martinez  y  Gomez  v.  Allison,  17  Kettie  332,  a 
decision  on  5  &  6  Vict.  c.  39,  it  was  said,  at  335,  by  L<ord  Justice-Clerk  Macdonald : 
"The  Factors  Act  uses  words  inconsistent  with  the  contention  that  any  one  who  is  a 
mere  custodier  can  be  held  to  be  an  agent.  One  who  lias  possession  merely  that  he 
may  convoy  to  another  is  not  an  agent."  See  Hastings  v.  Pearson  (1893),  I  Q.  B.  62. 
Lee  v.  Butler  (1893),  2  Ch.  318,  is  a  decision  on  sec.  9  of  the  Factors  Act  (52  &  53  Vict, 
c.  45),  assimilating  the  holder  of  goods  under  a  hire  and  purchase  agreement  to  a 
mercantile  agent  for  th«  purposes  of  the  Act ;  so  are  Helbv  v.  Matthews  (1894),  Q.  B. 
262  (C.  A.) ;  Biggs  v.  Ev«n«  (1894),  1  Q.  B.  88  ;  Shenstone  v.  Hilton,  10  Times  L.  B. 
557  ;  ftn(*  Strohmenger  v.  Attenborough,  11  Times  L.  R.  7. 

5  Jones,  Bailm.  9,  10,  23, 86,  119,  and  the  note  in  Theobald's  edition,  84,  As  to  the 
right  of  the  pledgee  to  alienate  the  property:  1  Bell,  Comm.  (7th  ed.),  516;  Story, 
Bailm.  §§  23,  455- 

6  See  ante,  957,  and  post,  Skilled  Labour.  Chapman  v.  Walton,  10  Bing.  57,  at  63, 
per  Tindal,  C.J.;  Story,  Bailm.  §§431,  434. 

7  Jones,  Bailm.  21-23. 

8  Pothier.Traite*  du  Oontrat  de  Louage,  n.  425. 

9  Jones,  Bailm.  98  n.  (/)  ;  Trayner,  Legal  Maxims  ;  Bell,  Principles  of  the  Law  of 
Scotland  (9th  ed.),  106.  1  do  not  think  either  of  these  phrases  occurs  in  the  Digest. 
See  ihe  note  to  Story,  Bailm.  §  431.  10  Jones,  Bailm.  23,  n.  (m).  D.  50,  17,  132. 
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diligentia  atque  indiistria ;  et  is,  qui  mandat,  diligentiam  ret 
gerendce  eonvenientem  exigere;  et  qui  suseipit  mandatum  hoc  ipso 
industriam  et  diligentiam  ad  rem  exequendam  necessariam  in  se 
futuram  recipere  videtur.1 

A  factor,  then,  is  bound  not  only  to  good  faith,  bnt  to  reason- 
able diligence.  He  is  not  liable  for  any  loss  by  fire,  theft, 
robbery,  or  other  accident  unconnected  with  his  own  negli- 
gence.9 He  must  act  with  reasonable  care  and  prudence,  and 
exercise  his  judgment8  after  proper  inquiries  and  precaution,4 
and  if  he  does  this  in  good  faith,  he  is  not  liable  because  the 
course  adopted  does  not  in  the  event  prove  the  most  judicious.6 
If  he  omit  inquiry,  and  sell  to  an  insolvent  person  when  ordinary 
diligence  would  have  enabled  him  to  find  out  his  lack  of  credit, 
he  will  have  to  answer  to  his  principal.  So  he  will  not  be 
allowed  to  sell  his  own  goods  to  a  purchaser  and  take  security 
for  the  price,  and  at  the  same  time  to  sell  the  goods  of  his 
principal  to  the  same  person  without  security ;  for  he  is  bound  to 
use  at  least  as  much  care  and  diligence  in  his  principal's  as  in  his 
own  concerns.6  The  factor  is  bound  to  sell  his  principal's  goods 
for  their  fair  market  value ; 7  and  he  is  further  bound  to  follow  the 
known  course  of  business,  if  any  such  exists.8  Though  following 
the  known  course  of  business  in  ordinary  cases  will  protect  him 
from  liability,  this  will  not  cover  what  he  has  done  if  he  has 

1  Vinn.  Ad.  Inst.  3,  27,  11,  n.  2. 

2  Vere  v.  Smith,  1  Vent.  121,  where  it  is  said  :  "Shewing  that  he  was  robbed  is 
giving"  an  account "    The  duty  there  was  to  account. 

8  Moore  v.  Mourgne,  2  Cowp.  479.  If  a  broker  undertakes  business  and  then  aban- 
dons the  employment,  he  is  liable  to  the  same  extent  as  if  he  negligently  caused  the 
loss  ensuing,  Glaser  v.  Cowie,  1  M.  &  S.  J2 ;  Smith  v.  Price,  2  F.  &  F.  748,  unless  ho 
gives  timely  notice  to  his  principal  of  his  inability,  Callander  i>.  Oelrichs,  5  Bing.  N.  C. 
j8  ;  cp.  Civil  Law  texts,  ante,  984.  In  Park  v.  Hammond,  6  Taunt.  495,  4  Camp.  344, 
it  was  held  gross  negligence  in  an  insurance  broker  employed  to  insure  goods  from  a 
certain  point  in  their  voyage  home,  to  effect  a  policy  "at  and  from"  that  point 
"beginning  the  adventure  from  the  loading  thereof  on  board."  Anderson  v.  Morice,  1 
App.  Cas.  713,  may  indicate  the  consequences  flowing  from  such  neglect.  So,  too,  it 
is  negligence  to  omit  anv  usual  term,  Mallough  v.  Barber,  4  Camp.  150.  In  Ecossaise 
Steamship  Company  (Limited)  v.  Lloyd,  7  Times  L.  R.  76  (C.  A.;,  Lord  Either,  M.R., 
said  :  "  In  the  case  of  a  succession  of  brokers  employed  with  the  consent  and  on  behalf 
of  the  principal,  each  broker  was  only  liable  for  his  own  negligence.  If  one  broker  had 
authority  to  employ  another  broker,  he  would  be  liable  if  he  did  not  take  reasonable 
care  to  appoint  a  pood  broker ;  and  if  he  did  not  take  reasonable  care,  he  would  be 
liable  for  the  negligence  of  that  broker."  In  the  case  cited  the  negligence  was  not 
obtaining  a  charter  party  with  a  'first-class  signature.' 

4  Per  Abbott,  C.  J.,  Moneypenny  v.  Hartland,  1  C.  &  P.  352,  at  354  (the  case, 
however,  of  a  surveyor) ;  Smith  v.  Cologan.  2  T.  R.  188,  n.  (a).  If  In  one  part  of  the 
to  do  anything  in  the  matter,  he  is  as  liable  as  if  he  does  something  amiss  in  his 
transaction  the  factor  exceed  his  instructions,  but  makes  a  corresponding  saving  in 
nnother  part,  it  seems  that  in  equity  at  least  he  will  be  held  excused :  Cornwal  v. 
Wilson,  1  Ves.  Sen.  509.  Pothier,  Traite*  des  Obligations,  n.  78.  Lord  Kenyon,  Miles  t>. 
Bernard,  Peake,  Add.  Cas.  61,  appears  to  be  of  opinion  that  if  an  agent  acts  on  the  best 
available  advice  he  is  not  liable  for  damage  arising  from  the  action  thence  taken. 

5  Comber  v.  Anderson,  1  Camp.  523 ;  Lamert  v.  Heath,  15  M.  &  W.  486. 

6  Story,  Agency,  §  186.  7  Bigelow  v.  Walker,  24  Vt.  149. 
8  Wiltshire  v.  Sims,  1  Camp.  258. 
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acted  negligently  or  maid  fide}  So,  too,  if  he  have  been  guilty 
of  any  negligence  or  breach  of  duty,  the  effect  of  which  has  been 
to  expose  the  goods  entrusted  to  him  to  a  peril  by  which  they 
are  damaged  or  destroyed,  he  will  be  liable;  for  whatever  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  loss,  the  goods  would  not  have  been 
exposed  to  it  but  for  the  antecedent  neglect  of  duty.2 

A  factor  sometimes  engages  to  guarantee  his  dealings,  or  to  Dei  credere 
stand  del  credere*  as  the  phrase  is,  on  receiving  a  certain  commis-  agen 
sion,  which  is  called  a  del  credere  commission.  To  "  stand  del 
credere"  in  any  transaction  is  to  be  answerable  as  if  the  person 
so  binding  himself  were  the  proper  debtor.  Where,  then,  a 
factor  employed  to  sell  goods  receives  a  del  credere  commission,  he 
is  liable  to  the  principal  for  the  price  to  be  recovered,  whether  he 
ever  receive  it  or  not ;  and  no  payment  that  would  not  be  effectual 
as  between  debtor  and  creditor  will  discharge  his  liability4. 

Del  credere  agents  are  liable  in  respect  of  their  commission,  Not  within  b.  4 
although  there  is  no  guarantee  in  writing  signed  by  them  within  of  Frauds 
section  4  of  the   Statute  of  Frauds;'  for  their  undertaking  is^0""' II# 
not   one  to  pay  the  debt  of  another  within  the  section.     As 
Parke,  B.,  says,6  "  being  the  agents  to  negotiate  the  sale,  the  Parke,  b.'s, 
commission  is  paid  in  respect  of  that  employment ;    a  higher  Jnti?™0Bition. 
reward  is  paid  in  consideration  of  their  taking  greater  care  in 
sales  to  their  customers  and  precluding  all  question  whether  the 
loss  arose  from  negligence  or  not,  and  also  for  assuming  a  greater 
share  of  responsibility  than  ordinary  agents — namely,  responsi- 
bility for  the  solvency  and  performance  of  their  contracts  by  their 
vendees.     This  is  the  main  object  of  the  reward  being  given  to 
them ;  and  though  it  may  terminate  in  a  liability  to  pay  the  debt 
of  another,  that  is  not  the  immediate  object  for  which  the  con- 
sideration is  given.'1 

It  has  been  contended  that  a  factor  who  has  actually  received  Factor's 
the  money  for  the  goods  of  his  principal  is  in  the  same  position  ^u^nce. 
as  if  he  had  agreed  to  stand  del  credere.     This  is  not  so.     The 
factor's  obligation  is  not  increased,  by  reason  of  his  receipt  of  the 

1  Sadock  v.  Burton,  Yelv.  202;  Anon.,  12  Mod.  514  (case  857). 

a  Caffrey  v.  Darby,  6  Ves.  488,  at  496  ;  Tobin  v.  Murison,  5  Moo.  P.  C.  C.  no. 

s  "  Tbe  phrase  del  credere  is  borrowed  from  the  Italian  language,  in  which  its 
signification  is  exactly  equivalent  to  our  word,  guaranty,  or  warranty."  Story,  Agency, 
§  33,  and  per  Hellish,  L.J.,  Ex  parte  White,  In  re  Nevill,  L.  R.  6  Ch.  397,  at  403. 

4  M'Kenzie  v.  Scott,  6  Brown  Pari.  Cas.  280;  Houghton  v.  Matthews  (1803),  3 
8.  &  P.  485  ;  2  Kent,  Comm.  625,  and  note  1  by  Mr.  Holmes  to  tbe  12th  ed.  Bram- 
well  v.  Spiiler,  21  L.  T.  (N.  S.)  672,  holds  that  an  agent  upon  del  credere  commission  is 
in  no  different  position  with  regard  to  a  vendee  than  any  other  agent,  and  cannot  sue 
the  vendee  in  his  own  name  for  a  debt  contracted  between  the  principal  and  the 
vendee. 

5  29  Car.  IL  c.  3. 

6  Couturier  v.  Hastie,  8  Ex.  40,  at  <>6,  reversed  on  another  point,  9  Ex.  102, 
5  H.  L.  C.  673.  See  per  Blackburn,  J.,  Fleet  v.  Murton,  L.  B.  7  Q.  B.  126,  at  132.  j 
also  Sutton  v.  Grey  (1894),  1  Q.  B.  285. 
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remittance  from  the  purchaser,  beyond  what  it  was  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  business.  He  is  obliged  to  use  average  judgment 
and  discretion,  but  he  does  not  guarantee  the  payment  whatever 
may  betide.     In  making  the  remittance,  then — 

1 .  If  he  follows  the  ordinary  course  of  business ;  or 

2.  If  he  remit  the  money  by  a  banking  house  of  recognized 

position  and  in  good  credit;1  or 

3.  If  he  remit  in  the  way  settled  by  either  mercantile  or 

local  usage ;  * 
he  will  be  free  from  liability. 

A  factor  or  broker  is  an  agent  with  regard  to  funds  coming  to 
his  hands  which  are  to  be  applied  in  a  particular  way,  and  the 
money  paid  to  him  may  therefore  be  followed  by  his  principal  as 
far  as  it  can  be  traced.3  Lord  Langdale,  M.E.,  in  Clarke  v. 
Tipping,4  the  case  of  a  fraudulent  factor,  expresses  the  broad 
principle  on  which  a  factor  is  to  be  judged :  "  Among  the  most 
important  duties  of  a  factor,  are  those  which  require  him  to  give 
to  his  principal  the  free  and  unbiassed  use  of  his  own  discretion 
and  judgment,  to  keep  and  render  just  and  true  accounts,  and  to 
keep  the  property  of  his  principal  unmixed  with  his  own  or  the 
property  of  other  persons."' 

A  distinction  is  taken  between  a  payment  to  the  account  of 
the  agent  in  the  agent's  bank  and  a  payment  into  the  agent's 
bank  in  the  principal's  own  name.  In  the  former  case  the  factor 
is  liable,  in  the  latter  not ;  and  on  the  ground  stated  by  Lord 
Eldon  in  Massey  v.  Banner,6  "  because,  if  he  had  become  bankrupt 
it  would  have  gone  to  the  credit  of  his  estate ;  for  it  is  clear  in 
that  case  that  if  the  bankers  had  any  account  with  him  by  way 
of  set-off,  that  set-off  would  affect  equally  his  money  and  the 
money  of  the  estate  paid  in  to  his  account ;  they  have  no  notice 
that  it  belongs  to  the  estate ;  the  account  is  between  him  and 
them.  The  same  has  been  the  case  with  executors  and  trustees, 
and  I  apprehend,  that,  for  the  safety  of  mankind,  fche  principle 
must  be,  that  if  you  desire  to  deal  for  me  as  you  would  for  your- 
self, it  must  be  so,  that  the  dealing  for  me,  if  unfortunate,  shall 
not  be  more  so  to  me  than  it  would  have  been  to  you  if  it  had 
been  for  yourself." 7 

1  Knight  v.  Lord  Plymouth,  3  Atk.  480. 

2  Russell  v.  Hankey,  6  T.  R.  12. 

3  Taylor  v.  Plumer,  3  M.  &  S.  562,  distinguished  in  Lister  v.  Stubbs,  45  Ch.  Div. 
1,  at  5  ;  In  re  Hallett's  Estate,  Knatchbull  v.  Hallett,  13  Ch.  D.  696 ;  Ex  parte 
Cooke,  In  re  Strachan,  4  Cb.  Div.  723,  a  stockbroker's  case,  where  the  broker  mis- 
applied funds,  and  hi6  estate  was  held  liable,  on  the  footing  that  be  was  an  agent. 

4  9  Beav.  284,  at  292. 

0  Per  Lord  Langdale,  M.R.,  Clarke  v.  Tipping,  9  Beav,  284,  at  292. 

6  1  Jac.  &  Walk.  241,  at  248. 

7  Cp.  Currie  v.  Misa  (Ex.  Ch.)f  L.  R.  10  Ex.  153,  affirmed  in  H.  of  L.  1  App.Cas.  554. 
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An  agent  authorized  to  receive  payment  may  not  receive  it  in  Payment  to  an 
any  way  he  chooses ;  the  presumption  is  that  he  has  only  a  power  Agen 
to  receive  it  in  money.  "  If  the  agent  receives  the  money  in  cash, 
the  probability  is  that  he  will  hand  it  over  to  his  principal ;  bat  if 
he  is  to  be  allowed  to  receive  it  by  means  of  a  settlement  of  accounts 
between  himself  and  the  debtor,  he  might  not  be  able  to  pay  it 
over ;  at  all  events,  it  would  much  diminish  the  chance  of  the 
principal  ever  receiving  it ;  and,  upon  that  principle,  it  has  been 
held  that  the  agent,  as  a  general  rule,  cannot  receive  payment  in 
anything  else  but  cash." l 

There  is  a  difference  between  the  case  of  an  agent  whose  duty  Distinction 
it  is  to  collect  a  debt  and  one  who  has  to  hand  over  a  document  tooSE^** 
of  title  against  payment.     In  the  former  case,  if  "  he  collects  it£u^5lddaty 
by  a  cheque  which  is  dishonoured,  I  do  not  know  that  he  would  document  of 
have  broken  his  authority,  because  the  creditor  would  remain  in  {^/nJSJt18 
the  same  position  as  before.    The  debtor  would  not  have  paid, 
and  the  creditor  could  have  pursued  the  debtor."9    In  the  latter : 
"  Let  us  take  a  case  that  lawyers  are  familiar  with — the  sale  of 
real  property.    Let  us  take  the  case  of  a  solicitor  who  is  entrusted 
by  the  vendor  with  the  completion  of  the  transaction.     Is  that 
solicitor    justified    by  the  ordinary  course    of  business   or  the 
ordinary  habits  of  men  in  parting  with  the  conveyance  and  the 
title  deeds  in  exchange  for  a  promise  to  pay  or  a  cheque  ? 
Certainly  not.     The  ordinary  course  is,  I  do  not  say  not  to  take 
a  cheque,  but  not  to  part  with  the  deeds  until  the  cheque  is  paid. 
Therefore,  you  cannot  say,  as  a  general  rule,  that  a  person  who  is 
authorized  to  receive  money  is  authorized  to  take  a  cheque  from 
a  person."  *     The  test  resolves  itself  into  an  inquiry  whether,  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  business,  it  is  customary  to  receive  a 
cheque  in  payment.     If  it  is,  it  is  not  negligent ;  if  it  is  not, 
presumptively  there  is  negligence  in  taking  &  cheque  in  pay- 
ment.4 

Where  goods  are  consigned  to  a  factor  the  law  raises  a  con-  Duty  to 
tract  to  account  for  such  as  are  sold,  to  pay  over  the  proceeds, 
and  to  re-deliver  the  unsold  residue  on  demand.6     If  then  the 

The  title  of  a  creditor  to  a  negotiable  security  given  on  account  of  a  pre-existing 
debt,  and  received  by  bim  bond  fide  and  without  notice  of  any  infirmity  of  title  on  the 
part  of  the  debtor,  is  indefeasible  whether  that  security  be  payable  at  a  future  time  or 
on  demand. 

1  Per  Byles,  J.,  Sweeting  v.  Pearce,  7  C.  B.  (N.  S.)  449,  at  48$,  affd.  9  C.  B.  (N.  S.) 
534 ;  8ee  per  Martin,  B.,  at  y8  ;  but  see  per  Hovill,  C.  J.,  Bridges  v.  Garrett,  L.  R. 
4  C.  P.  580,  at  588,  and  per  Frv,  J.,  Pearson  v.  Scott,  9  Ch.  D.  198,  at  207. 

2  Per  Smith,  L.J.,  Pape  v.  Westacott  (1894),  1  Q.  B.  272,  at  281. 

3  Per  Lindley,  L.J.,  Pape  v.  Westacott  (1894),  1  Q.  B.  at  278.  See  Story,  Agency, 
898,202. 

*  Russell  v.  Hankey,  6  T.  R.  12. 
5  Topham  v,  Braddick,  1  Taunt.  572. 
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accounts  are  not  rendered  within  a  reasonable  time,  the  factor 
must  bear  the  costs  of  a  suit  instituted  to  have  them  taken  ;  and 
he  will  not  be  excused  though  he  shews  that  he  has  offered  to 
pay  a  lump  sum  which  turns  out  to  be  sufficient.1  Moreover,  he 
should  be  constantly  ready  with  his  accounts,  and  neglect  of  this 
duty  is  a  good  ground  for  charging  him  with  interest.8  So,  too, 
sometimes  it  is  the  factor's  duty  to  take  legal  proceedings,' 
though  probably  only  in  those  cases  where  he  has  a  right  on  his 
own  account  to  do  so. 

In  some  circumstances  a  factor  is  bound  to  insure ;  and  default 
in  doing  so  renders  him  liable  for  negligence.  The  circumstances 
where  the  obligation  to  insure  arises  are  defined  by  Buller,  J.,  in 
Smith  v.  Lascelles,4  as  follows :  "  It  is  now  settled  as  clear  law, 
that  there  are  three  instances  in  which  an  order  to  insure  must 
be  obeyed.  First,  where  a  merchant  abroad  has  effects  in  the 
hands  of  his  correspondent  here,  he  has  a  right  to  expect  that  he 
will  obey  an  order  to  insure,  because  he  is  entitled  to  call  his 
money  out  of  the  other's  hands  when  and  in  what  manner  he 
pleases.  The  second  class  of  cases  is,  where  the  merchant  abroad 
has  no  effects  in  the  hands  of  his  correspondent,  yet,  if  the  course 
of  dealing  between  them  is  such,  that  the  one  has  been  used  to 
send  orders  for  insurance,  and  the  other  to  comply  with  them,  the 
former  has  a  right  to  expect  that  his  orders  for  insurance  will 
still  be  obeyed,  unless  the  latter  give  him  notice  to  discontinue 
that  course  of  dealing.  Thirdly,  if  the  merchant  abroad  send 
bills  of  lading  to  his  correspondent  here,  he  may  ingraft  on  them 
an  order  to  insure  as  the  implied  condition  on  which  the  bills  of 
lading  shall  be  accepted,  which  the  other  must  obey  if  he  accept 
them,  for  it  is  one  entire  transaction."  5 

To  these  cases*  Story 6  adds  a  fourth  where  there  is  a  general 
usage  of  trade  to  insure  goods ;  there  the  factor  is  bound  to  do 
what  is  usual,  and  thus  to  insure. 

In  the  case  of  an  insurance,  it  may  be  noted  in  passing  that 
there  is  no  right  by  which  a  mortgagee  can  claim  the  benefit  of 
a  policy  underwritten  for  the  mortgagor  on  the  mortgaged 
property  in  case  of  loss  by  fire;  for  such  a  contract  is  not 
an  incident  to  the  mortgage,  but  of  a  personal  nature  for 
the  benefit  of  the  mortgagor,  and  to  which  the  mortgagee's 
claim    is   no    higher    than    that  of   any  other   creditor  of   the 


1  Collier  v.  Dudley,  I  Turn.  &  Rubs.  (Ir.  Ch.)  421. 
8  Pearse  v.  Green,  1  Jac.  &  Walk.  135. 

3  Curtis  v.  Barclay,  5  B.  &  C.  141,  at  148. 

4  2  T.  R.  187,  at  189.    See  a  case  in  Emerigon,  Traite'  des  Assurances,  vol.  i.  144  (in 
Meredith's  translation  at  116),  of  which  the  facte  are  set  ont  2  Rent,  Comni.  616. 

•  Cp.  Corlett  v.  Gordon,  3  Camp.  472.  6  Agency,  §  190. 
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mortgagor.       This  is  noted    by    Lord    King,    C,  in    Lynch  v.  Lord  King,  c. 

Dalzell,  :l    "  These   policies  are  not  insurances  of   the  specific  d*izSl 

things  (goods)  mentioned  to  be  insured ;  nor  do  such  insurances 

attach  to  the  realty,  or  in  any  manner  go  with  the  same,  as  incident, 

by  any  conveyance  or  assignment;  but  they  are  only   special 

agreements  with  the  persons  insured  against  such  loss  or  damage  as 

they  may  sustain." s    Nevertheless  it  has  been  held  that  an  insolvent 

may  insure  a  house  to  which  his  assigns  are  entitled.8     Further, 

warehousemen  and  wharfingers  may  insure  their  customers'  goods 

in  their  hands,  and  recover  the  whole  value  under  a  policy  of 

goods  "  held  in  trust  or  on  commission."4 

Again,  a  carrier  who  insures  may  recover  the  whole  value  of  Carrier 
goods  lost  by  fire,  even  if  the  owner  may  be  disabled  from  re-  recoverwhere 
covering  under  the  Carriers  Act,  1830;6  this,  however,  is  subject  I^Yis* 
to  the  dominant  principle  in  this  branch  of  law,  that  insurance  disentitled. 
is    no  more  than   an  indemnity;6    so   that  what    is    recovered 
beyond  that  amount  would  be  held  in  trust  for  the  owners  of 
the  goods. 

As   between  a  common  carrier  of  goods  and  an  underwriter  insurer  a 
upon  them,  the  liability  to  the  owner  for  their  loss  is  primarily  Bxae  y* 
upon   the    carrier,  while    the   liability    of    the    insurer  is   only 
secondary.     The  insurer  is  practically  in  the  position  of  a  surety. 
Whenever  he  has  indemnified   the  owner   for  the    loss    he    is 
entitled  to  all  the  means  of  indemnity  which  the  satisfied  owner 

1  4  Bro.  Pari  Cas.  431. 

*  See  per  Story,  J.,  Columbia  Insurance  Company  of  Alexandria  v.  Lawrence,  10 
Peters  (IT.  S.)  507,  at  512.  A  policy  of  fire  insurance  is  a  contract  of  indemnity,  and 
on  payment  the  insurer  is  entitled  to  recover  from  the  assured  any  sum  which  he  may 
have  received  in  excess  of  the  loss  actually  sustained  by  him :  Darrell  v.  Tibbitts, 
5  Q.  B.  D.  560.  "  A  policy,"  say b  Blackburn,  J.,  in  Wilson  v.  Jones,  L.  R.  2  Ex.  139, 
at  150,  "is,  properly  speaking,  a  contract  to  indemnify  the  insured  in  respect  of  some 
interest  which  he  has.  against  the  perils  he  contemplates  it  will  be  liable  to,  and  I 
know  no  better  definition  of  an  interest  in  an  event  than  that  indicated  by  Lawrence, 
J.,  in  Barclay  v.  CouBins  (2  East  544),  and  more  fully  stated  by  him  in  Lucena  v. 
Craufurd  (2  B.  &  P.  (N.  B.)  at  301),  that  if  the  event  happens  the  party  will  gain  an 
advantage,  if  it  is  frustrated  he  will  suffer  a  loss/1  In  Castellain  v.  Preston,  1 1  Q,  B. 
D.  380,  a  vendor  contracted  for  the  sale  of  a  house  which  was  insured  against  fire,  and 
the  contract  contained  no  reference  to  the  insurance.  After  the  date  of  the  contract 
the  house  was  damaged  by  fire,  and  the  vendor  received  the  insurance  money  from  the 
insurers.  The  purchase  being  completed  without  diminution  of  the  purchase  money, 
the  insurers  were  held  entitled  to  recover  back  a  sum  equal  to  the  insurance  money. 
See  The  Westminster  Fire  Office  v.  The  Glasgow  Provident  Investment  Society,  13 
App.  Cas.  699.  Underwriters  cannot  maintain  an  action  for  damage  in  their 
own  names  to  the  thing  insured :  Simpson  v.  Thompson,  3  App.  Cas.  279.  See 
ante,  601,  887  n.,  890. 

•  Marks  v.  Hamilton,  7  Ex.  323, 

4  Waters  v.  Monarch  Insurance  Company,  5  E.  &  B.  870;  Home  Insurance 
Company  v.  Baltimore  Warehouse  Company,  93  U.  S.  (3  Otto)  527,  post,  1002. 

*  1 1  Geo.  IV.  &  1  Will.  IV.  c.  68.  London  and  North-Western  Railway  Company 
v.  Glyn,  I  E.  &.  E.  652.  In  North  British  Insurance  Company  v.  Moffatt,  L.  K.  7 
C.  P.  25,  the  suggestion  of  Erie,  C.J.,  and  Hill,  J.,  in  London  and  North-Western 

80,  per  Brett,  L.  J.,  at  386.     See  Lucena 
)  269,  at  302. 
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held  against  the  party  primarily  liable,  and  an  insurer  who 
has  paid  a  loss  may  use  the  name  of  the  assured  in  an  action  to 
obtain  redress  from  the  carrier  whose  failure  of  duty  caused  the 
loss.1  The  insurer  has,  however,  no  more  rights  than  the  assured ; 
and  when  a  bill  of  lading  provided  that  the  carrier  when  liable 
for  the  loss  should  have  the  full  benefit  of  any  insurance  that  may 
have  been  effected  on  the  goods,  the  effect  of  the  provisio  was 
held  to  limit  the  rights  of  the  insurer  to  recover  against  the 
carrier.8 

To  return  to  the  factor.  If  it  is  his  duty  from  any  cause  to 
insure,  he  thereby  becomes  bound  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  the  intended  transit,  and  with  all  the  condi- 
tions which  are  usually  inserted  in  policies  for  such  a  transit  ;*  to 
procure  the  execution  of  it  within  a  reasonable  time,4  and  in 
terms  covering  the  peculiar  risks 5  by  solvent  underwriters.8  Then 
he  will  not  be  chargeable  with  any  loss  which  may  ensue  merely 
because  an  insurance  might  elsewhere  have  been  obtained  on  more 
favourable  terms.7  In  the  event  of  a  loss  happening  he  becomes 
bound  to  the  exercise  of  reasonable  diligence  in  recovering  the 
subscriptions.8 

A  word  may  be  added  as  to  the  obligation  on  a  reinsurer, 
which  is  certainly  no  less  than  that  of  an  original  insurer,  being 
uberimoR  fidei  in  both  cases.  Concealment,  in  fact,  vitiates  the 
policy,  even  apart  from  intention  to  deceive.  It  is  pointed  out 
in  Sun  Mutual  Insurance  Company  v.  Ocean  Insurance  Com- 
pany,9 that  the  need  for  full  disclosure  in  the  case  of  reinsurance 
may  be  greater  than  between  the  parties  to  the  original  insur- 
ance. "In  the  former,  the  party  seeking  to  shift  the  risk  he 
has  taken  is  bound  to  communicate  his  knowledge  of  the  character 
of  the  original  insured,  where  such  information  would  be  likely 
to  influence  the  judgment  of  an  underwriter ;  while  in  the  latter 
the  party,  in  the  language  of  Bronson,  J.,  in  the  case  of  the  New 
York  Bowery  Fire  Insurance  Company  v.  New  York  Fire  Insur- 


1  Hall  &  Long  i>.  Railroad  Companies,  13  Wall.  (U.  S.)  367,  at  370. 

2  Wager  v.  Providence  Insurance  Company,  150  U.  S.  (43  bavis)  99,  at  108. 
8  MaUough  v.  Barber,  4  Camp.  150. 

*  Turpin  v.  Bilton,  5  M.  &  G.  455. 

5  Park  v.  Hammond,  6  Taunt.  495. 

6  Story,  Agency,  §  187. 

7  Wake  v.  Atty,  4  Taunt.  493;  Maydew  v.  Forrester,  5  Taunt  615. 

8  2  Phillips,  Insurance,  566. 

9  107  U.  S.  (17  Otto)  485,  at  510.  A  double  insurance  is  where  the  same  man  is 
to  receive  two  sums  instead  of  one,  or  the  same  sum  twice  over  for  the  same  loss,  by 
reason  of  his  having  made  two  insurances  upon  the  same  goods,  or  the  same  ship : 
Godin  v.  London  Insurance  Company,  1  Burr.  490.  Where  this  is  the  case  there  is 
contribution  between  the  two  persons  liable  to  pay,  and  the  assured  only  can  receive 
indemnity :  North  British  and  Mercantile  Insurance  Company  v.  London,  Liverpool, 
and  Globe  Insurance  Company,  5  Ch.  Div.  569 ;  3  Kent,  Comm.  (13th  ed.),  281. 
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ance  Company,1  is  '  not  bonnd,  nor  could  it  be  expected,  that  he 
should  speak  evil  of  himself.1"1 

The  position  of  an  insurance  broker*  may  properly  be  insurance 
noticed  here.  Policies  are  usually  effected  through  the  agency  p^on.  * 
of  brokers,  who  keep  running  accounts  with  the  parties.  The 
premium  as  between  the  underwriter  and  the  assured  is  consi- 
dered to  have  been  paid  at  the  time  of  the  subscription;  the 
underwriter  acknowledges  his  receipt  of  it ;  and  if  he  does  not 
actually  receive  it,  he  accepts  the  broker  for  his  debtor,  and  sub- 
stitutes him  for  this  purpose  in  the  place  of  the  assured.  The 
broker  then  has  in  an  action  the  same  grounds  of  defence  against 
the  claim  for  the  premium  as  the  assured  would  have,  if  he  had 
effected  the  policy  in  his  own  person  without  the  intervention  of 
a  broker,  except  in  cases  where  the  assured  may  be  entitled  to 
recover  back  the  premium  from  the  underwriter.4  The  assured 
does  not,  as  matter  of  practice,  in  the  first  instance,  pay  the 
premium  to  the  broker,  nor  does  the  latter  pay  it  to  the  under- 
writer. As  between  the  assured  and  the  underwriter  the 
premiums  are  considered  as  paid.  The  underwriter  looks  to  the 
broker  for  payment  and  he  to  the  assured,  while  the  assured  pays 
the  premiums  to  the  broker  only.6 

The  insurance  broker's  duty 6  is  then  to  negotiate  the  terms  of  a  His  duty. 
policy  between  the  insurers  and  the  assured,  and  to  prepare  a 
memorandum,  or  in  the  case  of  marine  risks  a  slip,  embodying  the 
terms  agreed  on.     When  this  is  done  his  duty  is  discharged,  and 
without  specific  instructions  he  is  not  entitled  in  any   way  to 

1  17  Wend.  (N.  Y.)  359,  at  367. 

3  For  the  special  practice  with  regard  to  discovery  of  documents  in  an  action  on  a 
policy  of  marine  insurance,  see  China  Steamship  Company  v.  Commercial  Assurance 
Coropauy,  8  Q.  B.  Div.  142,  where  (at  145)*  Brett,  L.J.,  explains  the  reason  of  the  rule. 
As  to  its  limitations,  see  Henderson  v.  The  Underwriting  and  Agency  Association 
(Limited)  (1891),  1  Q.  B.  557.  The  leading  case  on  "insurable  interest"  is  Lucena  v. 
Craufurd,  3  B.  &  P.  75,  2  B.  &  P.  (N.  B.)  269,  1  Taunt.  325.  If  a  person  be  directly 
liable  to  loss  in  the  happening  of  any  particular  event,  as  if  he  be  an  insurer  or  be 
answerable  as  owner  for  the  negligence  of  the  master,  he  has  an  insurable  interest, 
notwithstanding  the  negligence  is  the  negligence  of  his  servants  and  in  law  his  own 
negligence  :  Walker  v.  Maitland,  5  B.  &  Aid.  171.  See  also  Anderson  v.  Morice, 
I  App.  Cas.  713 ;  Colonial  Insurance  Company  of  New  Zealand  v.  Adelaide  Marine 
Insurance  Company,  12  App.  Cas.  128 ;  Wilson  v.  Jones,  L.  B.  2  Ex.  139,  at  150,  per 
Blackburn,  J.  Ebsworth  v.  Alliance  Marine  Insurance  Company,  L.  K.  8  C.  Jr.  596, 
considers  the  insurable  interest  of  a  consignee.  See  as  to  the  division  of  opinion  in  this 
the  note  in  6  Kev.  R.  723.    Bovill,  U.J.'s,  view  seems  to  be  adopted  in  the  United 


States;  De  Forest  v.  Fulton  Fire  Insurance  Company,  1  Hall  (N.  Y.)  84,  holding  a 
consignee's  insurable  interest  to  be  the  whole  value  of  the  goods.  There  is  a  very  full 
note  on  Insurable  Interest  by  Mr.  Holmes,  3  Kent,  Comm.  (12th  ed.),  376. 

*  For  the  authority  of  an  insurance  broker  see  Fisher  v.  Smith,  4  App.  Cas.  1.  If 
an  insurance  broker  keeps  a  policy  he  has  effected  in  his  hands,  he  is  bound  to  use 
reasonable  diligence  to  procure  the  underwriters  to  settle  and  pay  any  loss  that  may 
happen  upon  it :  Bousfield  v.  Creswell,  2  Camp.  545. 

*  Jenkins  t?.  Power,  6  M.  &  S.  282. 

5  Per  Bayley,  J.,  Power  v.  Butcher,  10  B.  &  C.  329,  cited  by  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
in  Xenos  v.  Wickham,  L.  R.  2  H.  L.  296,  at  319. 

6  3  Kent,  Comm.  286. 
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affect  it,  for  "  it  is  no  part  of  the  ordinary  duty  or  power  of  a 
broker  to  cancel  agreements  once  validly  and  completely  entered 
into."1  The  broker  undertakes  a  duty  to  use  due  care  and 
diligence  about  securing,  making,  and  completing  the  insurance, 
insurance  slip  The  real  bargain  between  the  assured  and  the  underwriters 
contract?*1  takes  place  when  the  slip  containing  the  terms  of  the  intended 
policy  is  accepted.  By  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  30  &  31  Vict, 
c.  23,  ss.  7—9,  the  slip,  in  the  case  of  insurance  against  marine 
risks,  does  not  constitute  a  contract  enforceable  by  law,  though  it 
is  binding  in  honour.2  It  therefore  becomes  the  duty  of  the 
brokers  to  advance  the  stamp  and  see  that  the  policy  is  properly 
drawn  up  and  the  matter  concluded  within  a  reasonable  time.  If 
when  the  policy  is  presented  to  him  the  underwriter  refuses  to 
sign,  there  is  no  mode  either  at  law  or  in  equity  to  force  him  to 
do  so.  Assuming  the  broker  to  have  used  reasonable  diligence 
he  is  thereon  discharged.  If  through  the  negligence  of  the 
broker  the  conclusion  of  the  business  has  been  unreasonably 
delayed,  the  broker  is  responsible  for  any  damage  sustained  by 
the  delay.  This  damage  may  be  nothing,  as  where  the  risk  will 
still  be  taken  by  other  underwriters  at  the  same  premiums,  or 
may  be  the  whole  amount  recoverable,  if  a  stamped  policy  had 
been  executed.3 

In  order  to  prove  the  case  against  the  broker  the  slip  would 
have  to  be  put  in  evidence  "  for  the  collateral  purpose  of  shewing 
that  the  broker  had  not  used  due  diligence  in  bringing  the  matter 
ionideB*.        to  a  conclusion  within  a  reasonable  time."     In  Ionides  v.  Pacific 
uMOyn^ttDy.  lasurance  Company  it  was  held  that  the  slip,  though  void  as  a 
contract  by  30  &  31  Vict.  c.  23,  is  admissible  in  evidence  for 
Fisher  v.         this  purpose.     From  this  undisputed  law,  Blackburn,  J.,  in  Fisher 
MarincTinsur-  v*  k^rp00*  Marine   Insurance  Company,4  sought  to    hold  an 
ance  Company,  insurance  company  liable  for  breach  of  duty  in  not  issuing  a 
policy  in  reasonable  time  after  having  undertaken  the  duty  of 
preparing  one. 
Biaokburnj.'s,      The  foundation  of  the   attempt  to  hold  them   liable  was  a 
m*'       difference  of  usage  in  the  case  of  private  underwriters  from  that 
which  was  admitted  to  prevail  in  the  case  of  insurance  com- 
panies.   In  the  case  of  an  insurance  company,  after  the  slip  has 
been  initialled  by  the  agent  of  the  company,  it  is  returned  by  the 

1  Xenoe  v.  Wickham,  L.  R.  2  H.  L.  296,  at  321. 

2  Lishman  v.  Northern  Maritime  Insurance  Company,  L.  R.  8  C.  P.  216.  But  a 
Lloyd's  slip  on  a  risk  which  is  not  marine  is  a  (rinding  contract :  Thompson  v. 
Adams,  23  Q.  B.  D.  365. 

8  Per  Blackburn,  J.,  Fisher  v.  Liverpool  Marine  Insurance  Company,  L.  R.  8  Q.  B. 
469,  at  475,  in  Ex.  Ch.  L.  R.  9  Q.  B.  418. 
*  L.  Ii.  8  Q.  B.  469;  L.  R.  9  Q.  B.  418. 
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broker  of  the  assured,  and  a  copy  of  it  is  then  sent  to  the  com- 
pany by  the  broker  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  the  policy.  The 
policy  is  then  drawn  on  stamped  paper  by  the  company,  who 
themselves  advance  the  stamp  and  execute  the  policy  ready  to  be 
delivered  to  the  assured.  Blackburn,  J.,  held  the  effect  of  giving 
the  copy  slip  and  the  acceptance  by  the  company  was  that  the 
company  took  upon  themselves  what  would  otherwise  be  the  duty 
of  the  broker,  viz.,  to  use  due  skill  and  diligence  about  preparing 
the  policy  properly,  and  bringing  the  transaction  as  regards  the 
company  to  a  conclusion  in  a  reasonable  time ;  and  the  mere  fact 
that  the  company  were  trusted  with  the  duty,  he  contended,  would 
be  a  sufficient  consideration.  But  the  majority  of  the  Court  held 
that  the  true  effect  of  the  transaction  was  that,  on  the  initialling 
of  the  slip,  an  engagement  was  entered  into,  not  merely  to  execute 
a  binding  policy,  but  to  execute  it  in  accordance  with  the  usual 
and  accustomed  course  of  business,  including  an  undertaking  to 
procure  the  stamp  and  fill  up  the  policy;  and  since  no  other 
agreement  than  that  evidenced  by  the  initialling  the  slip  was 
entered  into,  the  statute  applied  and  prevented  an  action  founded 
on  a  supposed  breach  of  duty  in  not  procuring  a  stamp  and 
preparing  a  policy.  This  decision  has  been  acquiesced  in  ever 
since. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  insured  to  communicate  all  intelligence  Duty  of  the 
that  he  possesses  which  may  affect  the  mind  of  the  insurer.     He  msur6d- 
is  not  bound  to  communicate  loose  rumours  nor  facts  which  the 
insured  may  be  presumed  to  know,  such  as  general  news  accessible 
in  the  newspapers.     The  law  requires  uberrima  fides,  yet  either 
party  may  be  silent  as  to  grounds  common  to  both.1 

Though  we  have  in  terms  limited  our  consideration  in  the 
foregoing  remarks  to  the  case  of  factors  and  brokers — the  most 
ample  and  responsible  classes  of  agents — the  principles  applicable 
are  appropriate  to  all  cases  of  mercantile  agency ;  we  are,  there- 
fore, dispensed  from  considering  the  other  cases  of  agency 
independently  and  in  detail.9 

y.  As  to  warehousemen? 

1  Carter  v.  Boehm,  3  Burr.  1905,  1  Sm.  L.  C.  (9th  ecL),  523.  Cp.  Blackburn  v. 
Vigors,  12  App.  Cas.  531. 

J  It  is  the  duty  of  a  confidential  agent  to  keep  regular  accounts :  White  v.  Lady 
Lincoln,  8  Ves.  363.  See  In  re  Lee,  L.  B.  4  Ch.  43,  wnere  the  principle  of  the  earlier 
_-i  x         »       1      !_.__  ^       •  1  m,    dutyofa"' 


is  said  to  apply  only  where  there  is  a  general  agency.  The  duty  of  a  "  commission 
agent "  is  explained  by  Blackburn,  J.,  Ireland  v.  Livingston,  L.  B.  5  H.  L.  395,  at  407  ; 
Cassaboglou  v.  Gibb,  11  Q.  B.  Div.  797 ;  Boden  v.  French,  10  C.  B.  886.  A  commission 
agent  is  not  bound  to  insure,  for  the  benefit  of  his  principal,  goods  consigned  to  him  for 
sale,  without  some  directions,  either  express  or  implied,  to  that  effect,  though  he  has 
such  an  interest  in  the  goods  that  he  may  insure  them  to  their  full  value  in  his  own 
name :  3  Kent,  Comm.  261,  n.  (c). 

3  See  Bell,  Princip.  of  Law  of  Scotland  (9th  ed.)Y  108,  where  the  cases  are  collected ; 
2  Parsons,  Contracts  (6th  ed.),  139 ;  3  C bitty,  Commerce  and  Manufactures,  354-386. 
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The  word  warehouse  is  ambiguous.  It  may  signify  any  one 
of  three  things — (i)  A  store  for  goods  for  safe  keeping;  (2)  a 
building  for  storing  imported  goods  on  which  customs  dues  have 
not  been  paid;  (3)  a  store  for  the  sale  of  goods  wholesale.1  So, 
too,  warehouseman  is  an  ambiguous  term,  and  may  mean  either 
the  keeper  of  a  warehouse  or  the  man  that  works  therein.  For 
the  present  purpose  the  third  meaning  of  warehouse  may  be 
altogether  eliminated,  and  so  may  special  aspects  of  the  second ; ' 
onr  consideration  can  then  be  confined  to  the  most  general  view 
of  a  warehouse  as  a  store  for  goods  for  safe  keeping.  The  second 
meaning  of  warehouseman  has  reference  to  the  law  of  master  and 
servant,  and  may  also  here  be  disregarded. 

A  warehouseman,  restricting  the  use  of  the  term  to  its  first  mean- 
ing, is  a  bailee  for  reward ;  and  therefore  comes  under  the  rale 
exacting  ordinary  diligence.3  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  ruling 
in  Cailiff?;.  Danvers/  where  plaintiff  claimed  against  the  defendant,  a 
warehouseman,  for  negligently  keeping  a  quantity  of  ginseng  which 
had  been  deposited  by  the  plaintiff  in  his  warehouse.  It  appeared 
that  the  ginseng  had  been  destroyed  by  rats ;  that  several  persons 
had  looked  at  it  on  different  days  and  every  night ;  that  the  lid  of 
the  box  was  shut  down,  though  not  nailed ;  and  also  that  many  cats 
were  kept  in  the  warehouse,  and  all  possible  care  was  taken  to  de- 
stroy vermin.  On  this  Lord  Kenyon  said  "  that  a  warehouseman 
was  only  obliged  to  exert  reasonable  diligence  in  taking  care  of  the 
things  deposited  in  his  warehouse ;  that  he  was  not,  like  a  carrier, 
to  be  considered  as  an  insurer,  and  liable  for  all  losses  happening 
otherwise  than  by  the  act  of  God  or  the  King's  enemies ;  and 
that  the  defendant  in  the  present  case,  having  exerted  all  due 
and  common  diligence  for  the  preservation  of  the  commodity, 
was  not  liable  to  any  action  for  this  damage,  which  he  could  not 
prevent." 

A  warehouseman  is  not  answerable  for  a  theft  committed  by 
his  servants  if  he  can  prove  that  his  goods  were  lodged  in  a  place 
of  safety,  and  that  he  has  npt  been  guilty  of  positive  negligence, 
"nor  exercised  less  care  towards  them  than  towards  his  own 
property."  *  This  last  statement  is  not  quite  in  accord  with  the 
principle  we  have  seen  governing  in  these  cases ;  since  it  does 

1  Ogilvie,  English  Dictionary,  sub  voce  Warehouse. 

9  As  to  the  Warehousing  Acts  and  the  questions  raised  as  to  bonded  goods  and  the 
property  therein,  with  the  method  of  and  limitations  in  transferring  it,  see  1  Bell, 
Comm.  (7th  ed.),  199-21 1 ;  M'Culloch,  Dictionary  of  Commerce,  art.  Warehousing 
System  ;  2  Kent,  Comm.  547,  n.  {d). 

•  Jones,  Bailm.  96. 

4  Peake  (N.  P.)  115.  See  also  Garside  v.  The  Proprietors  of  the  Trent  and  Mersey 
Navigation,  4  T.  R.  581,  and  compare  it  with  Hyde  v.  The  Navigation  Company  from 
the  Trent  to  the  Mersey,  5  T.  R.  389,  and  Maving  v.  Todd,  1  Stark.  (N.  P.)  72. 

6  3  Chitty,  Commerce  and  Manufactures,  368.    Ante,  901. 
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not  guard  against  the  contingency  of  the  bailee  being  very  careless 
with  his  own  gooda  The  more  accurate  rule  is  that  a  warehouse- 
man must  take  the  same  care  in  the  preservation  of  the  things 
bailed  to  him  which  a  good  and  prudent  business  man  would 
take  of  his  own ;  since  this  is  a  contract  of  mutual  benefit  to  the 
bailor  and  bailee.1  He  is  bound  to  warehouse  the  goods  entrusted 
to  him  in  a  place  reasonably  safe,  suitable,  and  usual.3 

The  bailor  has  no  right  to   expect  more  than  ordinary  and  To  afford 
average  care ;  so  that  where  a  building  fell  from  a  defect  in  the  avenjp  care, 
foundation,  the  warehouseman  was  held  not  conclusively  charged, 
since  such  a  casualty  might  befall  without  negligence  on  his  part ; 
although  of  course  there  was  presumptive  evidence  of  fault.8 

A  warehouseman,  or  storekeeper — as  he  appears  to  be  called  Goods  must 
in  Scotland — is  also  bound  "  to  store  in  a  proper  manner"  the  packed y 
goods  he  receives  ;  this  duty  involves  the  obligation  of  reasonable 
inspection  and  shifting  of  them  from  time  to  time  when  goods  are 
so  packed  that  damage  may  result  from  their  too  long  continuance 
in  one  position.  Thus  the  warehouseman  was  held  liable  where 
bags  were  piled  one  above  another  in  such  circumstances  that  the 
pressure,  long  continued,  was  likely  to  cause  deterioration  in  their 
contents,  and  where,  with  knowledge  of  this  likelihood,  no  steps 
were  taken  to  prevent  it.4 

It  is  not  of  itself  sufficient  to  constitute  negligence  of  the  Warehouse- 
warehouseman  that  he  has  departed  from  his  bailor's  instructions  ^ssariiy 
as  to  the  custody  of  his  goods;  for  he  is  not  bound  to  greater  bound w follow 

J  o  j  o  bailors  instruc* 

care  than  ordinary  care,  unless  he  has  accepted  the  goods  on  a  tions. 
special  condition  that  he  is  to  take  unusual  precautions.    The  fact 
of  a  deviation,  if  not  in  itself  sufficient  to  make  him  amenable,  is 
yet  a  circumstance,  and  even  a  material  one,  in  the  constitution  of 
negligence,  though  not  sufficient  to  dispose  of  the  case.5 

Further,  the  warehouseman  is  bound  to  use  due  care  in  storing  Only  liable  for 
the  goods,  and  is  liable  for  the  acts  of  his  servants  only  while  acting  ^thin  the*    g 
within  the  scope  of  their  employment.8    A  good  instance  of  this  JJJJU^J 
is  given  in  Aldrich  v.  Boston  and  Worcester  Railway  Company,7  Aidrich  ». 
where,  though  servants  of  a  warehouseman  were  present  during  a  §££E? 

Railway 
Company. 
1  Dolum  ei  custodiam,  non  etiam  casum,  cui  resisti  non  potest,  venire  constat ;  Code 

4,  65,  28  ;  cp.  Code  Civil,  art.  1528 ;  but  see  Finucane  v.  Small,  1  Esp.  (N.  P.)  315,  and 
the  comment  on  it  in  Schmidt  v.  Blood,  9  Wend.  (N.  Y.)  268. 

*  A  carrier  also  a  warehouseman  who  accepts  goods  for  transportation  or  keeps 
them  after  their  arrival  is  not  a  gratuitous  bailee  :  White  v.  H  umpbery,  1 1  Q.  B.  43. 
Ante,  47  n.  \  909,  927. 

3  Wilmot  v.  Jarvis,  12  Upp.  Can.  Q.  B.  641.    Cp.  Searle  »•  Laverick,  L.  R.  9  Q.  B. 

122. 

4  Snodgrass  v.  Ritchie,  17  Bettie  712. 

*  Tobin  v.  Morison,  5  Moo.  P.  C.  C.  no,  per  Lord  Brougham,  at  128. 

*  Coleman  v.  Riches,  16  C.  B.  104. 
7  100  Mass.  31. 
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fire  in  the  night-time  at  the  warehouse,  they  neglected  to  remove 
the  plaintiff's  goods,  who  sued  for  their  loss,  and  grounded  his 
claim  on  the  alleged  negligence  of  the  servants.    The  claim  was 
held  not  sustainable,  since  it  was  no  part  of  the  servants'  duty  to 
rise  in  the  night  to  look  after  the  plaintiff's  goods,  and  the  mere 
circumstance  that  they  were  present  at  the  fire  in  their  character 
as  citizens  could  not  extend  the  plaintiff's  rights  against  their 
employer. 
Subsequent         If  a  total  1°88  has  occurred  without  want  of  ordinary  care  and 
de8t™^ion  of  diligence  on  the  part  of  the  warehouseman,  though  previously  to 
casualty  does   the  loss  he  was  guilty  of  actionable  negligence  by  which  the 
from  liability    goods  were  deteriorated,  it  has  been  decided  in  an  American  case1 
n^Sgenoe?     ^afc  ^e  BUksGquenfc  destruction  of  the  goods  does  not  release  him 
from  his  previously  accrued  liability  for  his  negligent  act.     This 
decision   seems  sound  in   principle.      If    the  goods    had  been 
destroyed  by  the  negligent  act,  it  is  clear  that  the  warehouseman 
would  be  liable;  and  the  fact  of  something  happening  subse- 
quently to  the  loss,  which  had  it  happened  previously  to  the  loss 
would  in  all  probability  have  destroyed  the  goods,  should  not 
avail   to  save   the    warehouseman   from  a   liability  which    had 
already   accrued;    since   in   fact   they  were   not   so   destroyed. 
Moreover,  it  is  consistent  with  probability  that  they  might  have 
been  sold,  removed,  or  otherwise  dealt  with.     Where,  then,  there 
is  a  partial  destruction  by  negligence,  is  there  any  difference  in 
the  event  of  a  subsequent  accident,  without  negligence,  in  which 
had  the  goods  existed  at  the  time  they  would  have  been  in- 
volved P     The  answer  seems  to  be  that  the  bailee's  obligation  to 
take  care  is  absolute,  and  is  not  subject  to  a  saving  clause  that  if 
the  goods,  which  his  negligence  has  not  affected,  become  lost  to 
their  owner  through  some  cause  which,  if  the  bailee's  negligence 
had  not  have  intervened,  might  have  destroyed  the  whole,  those, 
the  loss  of  which  his  negligence  has  caused,  shall  not  be  debited 
against   him.     It   seems,  too,   more    in   accordance  with   public 
policy,  if  such  a  consideration  is  admissible,  that  the  bailor,  in 
the  case  of  negligence  by  the  bailee  being  established,  should 
have   one  point  more   of   safety,  than  that  a   negligent  bailee 
should  have  an  extra  chance  of  evading  responsibility  for  his 
broken  engagement.     The    accident,   without    negligence,   may 
excuse  that  which  happened  through   its  agency ;  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  be  extended  to  cover  that  which  did  not.8 
Consequently,  where  a  man  has  contracted  to  warehouse  goods  in 
a  certain  place,  but  warehouses  them  in  another,  where  they  are 

1  Powers  v.  Mitchell,  3  Hill  (N.Y.)  545. 
"-  See  post,  GommoQ  Carriers  7th  exception. 
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destroyed  by  fire,  without  negligence  on  his  part,  he  is,  neverthe- 
less, liable,  since  he  has  broken  his  contract  and  thus  exposed 
them  to  injury;  and  this  has  been  decided  in  Lilley  v.  Doubleday.1  Lilley  v. 
The  only  exception,  said  Grove,  J.,  citing  Davis  v.  Garrett  *  as  his 
authority,  is  where  the  goods  must  as  inevitably  have  been  de- 
stroyed at  one  place  as  at  the  other ;  and  he  lays  down  the  rule : 
"  If  a  bailee  elects  to  deal  with  the  property  entrusted  to  him  in  The  rale. 
a  way  not  authorized  by  the  bailor,  he  takes  upon  himself  the 
risks  of  so  doing,  except  where  the  risk  is  independent  of  his 
acta  and  inherent  in  the  property  itself ; "  to  which  Lindley,  J., 
agreed. 

These  considerations  suggest  the  duty  of  the  warehouseman  Goods  depo- 

sited  seized 

with  regard  to  attempts  to  seize  goods  deposited  under  colour  of  under  colour  of 
legal  process.  The  increased  resort  of  people  with  valuable  seen- legal  P*00688- 
rities  to  Safe  Deposit  Companies  for  safe  custody  of  deeds  and 
jewellery  renders  this  a  matter  of  growing  importance.  It  is  not 
doubtful  that  a  bailee  for  reward  may  excuse  himself  for  failure 
to  deliver  the  property  to  the  bailor  when  called  for,  by  shewing 
that  it  was  taken  out  of  his  custody  under  the  authority  of  valid 
legal  process,'  of  which  fact  he  has  given  reasonable  notice  to  the 
owner.  But  there  is  a  duty  on  the  bailee  not  to  part  with 
property  improvidently  on  a  mere  allegation  of  the  existence  of 
legal  process.  He  is  bound  to  make  all  reasonable  inquiries  into  the 
validity  of  the  allegation  before  he  parts  with  his  bailor's  property, 
and  to  receive  such  assurances  as  would  convince  a  reasonable 
and  intelligent  man.  An  unexceptionable  course  for  the  ware- 
houseman to  adopt  for  his  own  security  would  be  to  interplead.4 

If  the  bailee  parts  with  his  bailor's  property  without  suffi-  Nojustifioation 
cient  justification  or  excuse,    and  is  then  sued  by  the  owner  parting  with 
for  a  conversion  or  a  negligent  loss,  it  is  not  a  defence  or  bar  to  f^tteywere 
the  action  to  shew  that,  after  the  property  went  into  the  posses-  subsequently 
sion  of  others,  it  was  levied  upon  under  process  against  the  true  legal  process, 
owner.     If  it  can  be  shewn  that  the  bailor  became  repossessed  of 
the  property,  or  that  it  came  under  his  control,  or  that  he  had 
the  benefit  of  it  by  application  through  regular  legal  proceedings 

1  7  Q.  B.  D.  510.  The  principle  is  the  same  as  that  which  decides  that  when  a 
debtor  is  directed  by  his  creditor  to  remit  money  by  post  and  it  is  lost,  the  creditor  must 
bear  the  loss:  Warwicke  w.Noakes,  Peake  (N.P.)67  ;  Dunlopw.  Higgins,  I  H.  L.  C.  381  ; 
Household  Fire,  &c.  Company  v.  Grant,  4  Ex.  Div.  216.  The  ground  for  discharging 
the  debtor  in  that  case  is  that  he  has  obeyed  the  directions  of  his  creditor,  while  the 
ground  for  making  him  liable  in  this  case  is  that  after  undertaking  an  obligation  to  the 
owner  of  the  goods,  he  did  not  perform  it. 

*  6  Bing.  716. 

3  Shelbury  v.  Scotsford,  Yelv.  22 ;  approved  Ex  parte  Daviep,  In  re  Sadler,  19 
Ch.  Div.  86,  per  Jessel,  M.K.,  at  90. 

4  Rothschild  v.  Morrison,  24  Q.  B.  Div.  750.  See  per  Field,  J.,  Glyn,  Mills,  Carrie 
&  Company  v.  East  and  West  India  Dock,  5  Q.  B.  D.  129,  at  135. 
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upon  a  judgment  against  him  (i.e.,  the  owner),  such  facts  will  go 
in  mitigation  of  damages.1  As  we  have  seen,  however,  in 
the  case  of  Powers  v.  Mitchell/  the  subsequent  appropriation  by 
the  owner  in  no  way  cures  the  original  wrongful  act. 

The  duty  of  Safe  Deposit  Companies  is  not  different  in  kind 
from  that  of  other  warehousemen,  though  the  preciousness  of  the 
securities  they  hold  is  likely  to  call  into  being  the  particular 
danger  of  liability  to  legal  process  more  frequently  than  in  the 
case  of  bulky  goods. 

A  case  already  cited3  is  an  authority  that  for  destruction  of  goods 
warehoused  by  rats  a  warehouseman  is  not  answerable  without 
negligence.  Neither  is  he  liable  for  robbery,  accident,  or  fire,  unless 
in  any  case  there  is  gross  default  or  negligence.  The  rule  with 
regard  to  this  is  very  clearly  stated  in  Foster  v.  Essex  Bank,4  a 
decision  mentioned  with  approbation  in  Giblin  v.  McMullen :  * 
"  The  principle  applicable  to  this  species  of  bailment  goes  no 
further  than  to  make  the  bailee  liable  in  case  of  ordinary  neglect ; 
so  that  if  he  shews  that  he  used  due  care,  and  nevertheless  the 

goods  were  stolen,  he  would  be  excused And  this  is  also 

reasonable,  for  one  who  takes  goods  into  his  warehouse,  to  keep 
for  a  stipulated  price,  does  not  intend  to  insure  them  against  fire ' 
or  thieves.  His  compensation  is  only  in  the  nature  of  rent ;  or,  if 
anything  beyond  that,  only  for  the  vigilance  of  a  man  of  common 
prudence.  If  he  locks  and  fastens  the  warehouse,  as  other 
prudent  people  do,  and  thieves  break  through  and  steal,  he  ought 
not  to  be  accountable,  and  if  he  leave  the  door  or  windows  open, 
he  ought  to  be." 

If  the  warehouseman  have  insured,  he  is  liable  to  the  owner 
for  money  paid  and  received  to  his  use,7  unless  the  policy  is  in 
similar  terms  to  that  which  formed  the  subject  of  the  decision  in 
North  British  Insurance  Company  v.  Moffat  ;*  where  the  insurance 
by  the  warehouseman  was  on  "  goods  in  trust  or  on  commission 
for  which  they  (the  assured)  are  liable."  In  this  particular  case, 
as  the  property  in  the  teas,  the  subject  of  the  insurance,  had 
passed  to  purchasers,  and  the  teas  were  accordingly  at  the  risk  of 

1  Roberts  v.  Stuyvesant  Safe  Deposit  Company,  123  N.  Y.  57,  20  Am.  St.  R. 
718. 

2  3  Hill  (N.  Y.)  545,  ante,  1,000. 

*  Caitiff  v.  Danvers,  Peake  (N.  P.)  1 14. 

4  17  Mass.  479,  at  502. 

5  L.  R.  2  P.  C.  317,  at  338. 

6  For  a  fall  consideration  of  the  law  where  the  loss  has  happened  through  fire,  and 
as  to  the  burden  of  proof,  see  Lancaster  Mills  v.  Merchants  Cotton-Press  Company, 
24  Am.  St.  R.  586. 

7  Sidaways  v.  Todd,  2  Stark.  (N.  P.)  400;  Waters  v.  Monarch  Life  and  Fire  Insurance 
Company,  5  E.  &  B.  870 ;  London  and  North-Western  Railway  Company  v.  Glyn,  1 
£.  &  £.  652,  ante  993.     See  Ex  parte  Bateman,  8  De  Q.  M.  &  G.  263. 

8  L.  R.  7  C.  P.  25. 
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the  purchasers,  as  between  them  and  the  assured  it  was  held  that 
the  teas  were  not  covered  by  the  policy. 

In  a  case 1  where  floating  policies  of  insurance  were  effected  by  North  British 
wharfingers  against  loss  by  fire  on  grain  and  seed,  Jessel,  M.R.,  who  insurant 
was  confirmed  by  the  Court  of  Appeal,  said  :2  "By  the  evidence,  a  ^0™0?*^Jn 
wharfinger,  by  the  custom,  I  suppose,  of  the  City  of  London,  or,  at  Liverpool,  and 
all  events,  by  the  custom  of  the  trade,  is  in  the  same  position  as  a  ance  Company. 
common  carrier.  He  is  liable,  in  the  absence  of  express  stipulation, 
for  the  safe  custody  of  the  goods  entrusted  to  his  care ;  and  if  the 
goods  are  destroyed  by  fire,  he  is  liable  in  law  for  breach  of  duty, 
in  not  so  carefully  attending  to  the  goods  that  no  fire  could 
destroy  them.     It  is  no  answer  on  this  point  to  say,  c  I  was  not 
guilty  of  negligence,'  because  it  is  negligence  not  to  have  pre- 
vented accident ;  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  not  necessary  to  shew 
that  he  was  guilty  of  actual  negligence  or  actual  default ;  he  is 
liable  for  not  properly  taking  care  of  the  goods.     That  being  so, 
a  wharfinger  makes  a  charge  to  his  customers  of  a  sum  sufficient 
to  remunerate  him  not  only  for  his  expenses,  but  also  for  the 
risks  attending  his  trade,  and  of  course  a  fair  margin  of  profit. 
Whether  that  is  charged  under  the  name  of  wharfage,  or  lighterage, 
or  consolidated  rate,  is  wholly  immaterial  for  this  purpose.     It  is 
a  charge  he  makes  to  his  customer,  for  undertaking  those  duties 
and  liabilities  amongst  others.'1 

The  responsibility  of  the  warehouseman  begins  directly  the  Oommence- 
goods  are  delivered  to  his  custody.  Till  then  they  are  in  the  responsibility. 
custody  of  the  carman,  who  is  the  agent  of  the  person  sending 
them  ;  the  moment  the  warehouseman  applies  his  tackle  to  them 
the  carman's  liability  ceases.  This  is  illustrated  by  a  rather  hard 
case,  Thomas  v.  Day,'  where  an  accident  happened  from  the  cords  Thomas  r.Day. 
of  certain  packs  breaking,  after  defendant's  servant  had  offered  to 
give  slings  to  the  carman  to  make  them  more  secure  while  being 
slung  in  the  crane  to  the  warehouse,  which  offer  was  refused. 
On  being  raised  in  the  crane  the  cords  of  the  pack  gave  way,  and 
the  goods  fell  in  the  street  and  were  injured.  Lord  Ellenborough, 
C. J.,  laid  down  the  law  to  be  that  the  defendant  was  bound  to  see 
to  the  strength  of  the  cords.  "  If,"  said  he,  "  slings  were  neces- 
sary, the  refusal  of  the  carman,  on  his  declining  to  use  them,  will 
not  exempt  the  warehouseman ;  he  ought  to  have  insisted  on  the 
carman's  using  them ;  and,  if  he  refused,  he  should  have  repudiated 
those  goods,  and  refused  to  accept  them."  Where  goods  deposited 
with  a  warehouseman  are  pledged,  the  duty  of  the  warehouseman 

1  North  British  and  Mercantile  Insurance  Company  v.  London,  Liverpool,  and  Globe 
Insurance  Company,  5  Ch.  Div.  569. 
3  L.  r.  at  573. 
3  4  Ksp.  (N.  P.)  262. 
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is  performed  if  he  gets  the  property  into  his  own  possession 
"before  issuing  the  receipt  setting  forth  that  the  property  is  deli- 
verable to  the  pledgee,  and  transfers  the  possession  when 
demanded  to  the  lawful  holder  of  the  receipt.  A  warehouseman 
is  indeed  responsible  for  the  custody  of  the  property,  bat  is  not  a 
guarantor  of  the  title  to  an  assignee  of  the  receipt.1  A  ware- 
houseman with  whom  goods  have  been  deposited  is  guilty  of 
no  conversion  by  keeping  them  or  restoring  them  to  the  person 
who  deposited  them  with  him,  though  that  person  turns  out 
to  have  no  authority  from  the  true  owner ;  yet  so  soon  as  he 
assumes  to  affect  the  property  in  them  he  becomes  liable  for  a 
conversion.' 
Onus.  Incases  of  negligence  by  a  warehouseman  the  onus  of  shewing 

negligence  is  on  the  plaintiff,  unless  there  is  a  total  default  in 
delivering  or  accounting  for  the  goods.8 

8.  Closely  allied  to  the  business  of  a  warehouseman  is  that  of 

a  wharfinger.4 

Wharfinger.  A  wharf  is  a  sort  of  quay  constructed  of  wood  or  stone,  on  the 

definition.        margin  of  a  roadstead,  harbour,  or  river,  alongside  of  which  ships 

or  lighters  are  brought  for  the  sake  of  being  conveniently  loaded 

or  unloaded.5 

Wharfs  either       In  England  wharfs  are  of  two  kinds:  (a)  Legal  wharfs — 

(?)  Su^erance.  certain  wharfs    in    all  seaports  appointed  by  commission  from 

the   Court   of  Exchequer    or  legalized  by  Act  of  Parliament ; 

1  Insurance  Company  y.  Kiger,  103  U.  S.  (13  Otto)  352. 

9  As  to  the  effect  of  assignment  of  warehouseman's  receipt,  in  making  the  warehouse- 
man bailee  to  transferee :  Hollins  v.  Fowler,  L.  R.  7  H.  L.  757 ;  Zellner  v.  Mobley, 
20  Am.  St.  R.  390. 

8  Harris  v.  Packwood,  3  Taunt.  264,  with  the  interpretation  of  it  by  Abbott,  C.J., 
in  Marsh  v.  Home,  5  B.  &  C.  322.  See  also  Clay  v.  Will  an,  1  H.  Bl.  297.  If  there  is 
a  default  to  account  at  all,  then  trover  will  lie :  2  Salk.  655.  In  the  case  of  a  common 
carrier,  as  we  shall  subsequently  see,  the  case  is  different :  Forward  v.  Pittard,  1  T.  B. 
27,  per  Lord  Mansfield,  at  33.  Some  of  the  American  cases  require  "  some  affirmative 
and  substantive  evidence  of  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  defendants  " — e.g.,  Lamb  r. 
Western  Railroad  Corporation,  89  Mass.  98 ;  Willett  v.  Rich,  142  Mass.  356,  56  Am. 
R.  684,  where  it  is  said :  "  we  understand  the  doctrine  to  be  well  settled  in  this 
commonwealth,  that  the  burden  of  proof  never  shifts."  Mackenzie  v.  Cox,  9  C.  &  P. 
632,  is  the  case  of  a  loss  of  a  dog  placed  with  defendant  for  reward,  where  no  evidence 
was  given  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  dog  was  lost,  "  the 
onus  being  on  the  defendant  to  acquit  himself,  by  shewing  that  he  was  not  in  fault 
with  respect  to  the  loss  of  it."  Gurney,  B.,  directed  the  jury  tbat  "even  if  a  person 
does  take  goods  into  his  possession  for  reward,  he  is  not  answerable  for  their  loss  if  he 
takes  reasonable  care  of  them. "  The  liability  of  a  warehouseman  for  goods  placed  in  a 
warehouse  and  delivered  under  the  "  second ''  of  the  bills  of  lading  without  notice  of 
the  "first,"  is  considered  in  the  case  of  Glyn  v.  The  East  and  West  India  Dock  Com- 
pany in  the  Court  of  Appeal,  6  Q.  B.  Div.  475,  and  by  Lord  Blackburn  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  7  App.  Cas.  591,  at  612. 

4  "Story,  Bailm.  §  451-454,  1  Parsons,  Law  of  Shipping,  220-231;  2  Parsons, 
Contracts  (6th  ed.),  143.  Angell,  Carriers  (5th  ed.),  §  66,  treats  the  obligations  of 
warehousemen,  wharfingers,  and  private  carriers  for  hire  as  identical.  As  to  their 
liability  for  deterioration  of  goods,  Bee  post,  1066. 

5  Ogilvie,  English  Dictionary,  sub  voce  Wharf;  also  Termes  de  la  Ley;  39  &  40 
Vict.  c.  36,  ss.  39-99;  sec.  62  repealed  by  42  &  43  Vict.  c.  21,  s.  14 ;  sec.  48  by  44 
&  45  Vict.  c.  12,  s.  48  ;  see  also  changes  made  by  46  &  47  Vict.  c.  55,  s.  19. 
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(b)  Sufferance  wharfs — places  where  certain  goods  may  be  landed 
and  shipped  by  special  sufferance  granted  by  the  Grown  for  that 
purpose.1 

In  the  earliest  times  the  right  to  constitute  ports/  even  to  the 
detriment  of  those  already  existing,  was  in  the  king ;  but  from 
the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  to  Charles  II.,  at  various  times,  Acts  of 
Parliament  were  passed  for  issuing  commissions  to  appoint  and 
settle  the  limits  of  the  ports  and  lawful  places  for  shipping  and 
discharging  goods,  and  to  regulate  the  charges  and  rights  belong- 
ing to  them.9  These  are  the  foundation  of  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges which  are  now  exercised. 

The  occupation  of  a  warehouseman  is  so  often  carried   on  in  Wharfinger 
conjunction  with  that  of  a  wharfinger  that  to  a  great  extent  their  wrahousZ  * 
businesses  are  identical.     In  strictness  the  wharfinger  does  not man< 
warehouse  at  all ;  he  merely  receives  goods  at  and  despatches 
them  from  the  quay.     In  so  far  as  he  carries  on  the  business  of  a 
warehouseman  he  is  amenable  to  the  considerations  which  apply 
with  regard  to  them ;  what  they  are  we  have  already  seen.4     In 
so  far  as  he  carries  on  an  independent  business  in  places  regulated 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  his  case  must  be  the  subject  of  independent 
treatment. 

A  wharfinger  does  not  undertake  to  transport  goods  himself,  Euie  of  dffl- 
and  receives  no  profit  on  account  of  transportation  ;  therefore  it  SbietoPP  " 
would  seem  that  the  rule  of  diligence  to  which  he  is  bound  should  wharfingers, 
be  that  applicable  to  ordinary  bailees  for  hire — to  use  the  dili- 
gence of  a  prudent  owner  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  facts ;  or, 
as  has  been  said,  the  wharfinger  "  is  bound  to  guard  against  all 
probable  danger  ;  the  common  carrier  against  all  possible  danger." 
This  view  has  not  always  been  acquiesced  in.     In  Ross  v.  Johnson,5  Ross  ». 

Johnson. 

1  Baker  v.  Liscoe,  7  T.  R.  171.     See  Meyerstein  v.  Barber,  L.  R.  2  C.  P.  38,  per  L0^^™^ 
Willes,  J.,  at  50,  for  the  duty  of  the  wharfinger  at  a  sufferance  wharf.  As  to  what  are  the  considered.' 
rights  of  a  master  at  a  port  where  there  is  no  English  warehousing  statute  in  force  and 

no  evidence  of  any  law  different  from  that  of  England  :  Mors-le-Blanch  v.  Wilson,  L.  R. 
8  G.  P.  227.  Where  the  king  or  a  subject  have  a  public  wharf  to  which  all  persons 
most  come,  who  come  to  that  port  to  unlade  their  goods,  either  because  they  are  the 
wharfs  only  licensed  for  that  purpose  or  because  there  is  no  other  wharf  in  that  port, 
excessive  duties  for  cranage,  wharfage,  &c,  may  not  be  exacted,  but  the  duties  must  be 
reasonable ;  "  for  now  the  wharf  and  crane  and  other  conveniences  are  affected  with  a 
public  interest,  and  they  cease  to  he  juris  privati  only":  AUnutt  v.  Inglis,  12  East 
527,  at  539,  per  Lord  Ellen  borough,  C.  J.,  citing  Lord  Hale. 

2  For  the  law  of  ports  and  harbours,  see  2  Chitty,  Commerce  and  Manufactures, 
1-32 ;  Bac.  Abr.  Prerogative  (B),  5.  The  definition  of  a  port  is  considered  in  Hunter  v. 
Northern  Marine  Insurance  Company  Limited,  13  App.  Cas.  717,  where  The  Sailing 
Ship  "Garston"  v.  Hickie,  15  Q.  B.  Div.  580,  is  discussed.  As  to  a  harbour,  see  per 
Lord  Esher,  M.R.,  The  Queen  v.  Hannam,  2  Times  L.  R.  234. 

3  Hale,  de  Port.  Mar.  c.  5,  inserted  in  1  Hargr.  Tracts,  60  ;  Bac.  Abr.  Prerog.  (B)5 ; 
I  Eliz.  c.  II  ;  13  &  14  Car.  II.  c.  1 1 ;  22  Car.  II.  c.  11,  8.  21,  the  two  earlier  of  which 
Acts  are  repealed  by  6  Geo.  IV.  c.  105,  which  is  itself  repealed  by  The  Statute  Law 
Revision  Act,  1873  (3*>  &  37  ^ct-  c.  91). 

4  Ante,  998  tt  8tqq. 
8  5  Burr.  2827. 
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for  instance,  Lord  Mansfield  is  reported  as  saying :  "  It  is  impos- 
sible to  make  a  distinction  between  a  wharfinger  and  a  common 
carrier.  They  both  receive  the  goods  upon  a  contract.  Every 
case  against  a  carrier  is  like  the  same  case  against  a  wharfinger/9 
There,  however,  as  Story l  points  out,  the  sole  question  was 
whether  trover  would  lie  against  a  carrier  when  the  goods  had 
been  lost  by  his  negligence,  and  not  converted  by  him.  During 
the  argument  a  case  was  cited  of  a  wharfinger,  in  which  it  was 
held  that  an  action  on  the  case  and  not  trover  was  the  proper 
action.  Lord  Mansfield's  language  becomes  quite  consistent  and 
intelligible  in  this  view. 

In  the  subsequent  Nisi  Priiis  case  of  Maving  v.  Todd,9  u  Lord 
Ellenborough  was  of  opinion  that  the  liability  of  a  wharfinger, 
whilst  he  has  possession  of  the  goods  was  similar  to  that  of  a 
carrier;  and  he  inquired  whether  the  defendants  had  any  case  to 
the  contrary/9  In  that  case  the  defendants  united  the  character 
of  lightermen  and  wharfingers  ;  the  case  is  moreover  recon- 
cilable with  the  run  of  the  authorities  if  looked  at  as  deciding 
that  the  defendant,  having  accepted  goods  to  carry  for  reward, 
had  practically  accepted  them  as  carrier,  and  that  his  liability  was 
therefore  not  affected  because  that  he  was  also  wharfinger/ 

Story4  is  of  opinion  that  "the  case  of  a  wharfinger  does 
not,  indeed,  seem  in  any  respect  distinguishable  from  that  of  a 
warehouseman ;  and  it  has  not,  in  fact,  been  distinguished  from 
it  in  any  solemn  adjudication.  On  the  other  hand,  the  case  of  a 
carrier  has  always  been  treated  as  an  excepted  case  turning  upon 
peculiar  principles  of  public  policy.  In  fact,  the  case  before  Lord 
Ellenborough  was  decided  in  favour  of  the  defendants  on  another 
point,  that  of  a  special  contract  excluding  losses  by  fire,  and 
therefore,  it  never  called  for  any  revision.  If  it  is  to  be  under- 
stood as  containing  any  general  proposition,  not  qualified  by  the 
particular  circumstances  of  the  case,  it  is  opposed  by  other  and 
better  considered  opinions."6 

Another  judgment  of  Lord  Ellenborough's  on  the  duty  of  a 
wharfinger  may  be  more  unreservedly  accepted.  In  Cobban  v. 
Downe6 — a  case  where  goods  were  laid  on  a  wharf,  and  the  mate 

1  Bailm.  §  451. 

2  I  Stark.  (N.  P.)  72. 

3  Forward  v.  Pittard,  1  T.  R.  27 ;  Hyde  v.  Trent  and  Mersey  Navigation  Company. 
5  T.  R.  389. 

4  Bail ro.  §  452,  citing  Sidaways  v.  Todd,  2  Stark.  (N.  P.)  400,  and  1  Bell.  Com. 
(5th  ed.),  467,  and  note  (6);  see  z  Bell,  Comra.  (7th  ed.)  194.  In  Harman  ». 
Anderson,  2  Camp.  243,  a  warehouseman  and  a  wharfinger  are  assumed  to  have 
identical  rights  and  liabilities  as  contrasted  with  a  carrier's. 

8  See  the  learned  note  to  Piatt  v.  Hibbard,  7  Cowen  (N.Y.)  497,  at  502,  on  Lord 
Mannfield'e  dictum  considered  in  the  light  of  English  authority. 
8  5  Esp.  (N.  P.)  41 ;  Selway  v.  Hofioway,  1  Ld.  Raym.  46. 
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of  the  ship  by  which  they  were  to  be  conveyed  was  called,  and 

they  were  delivered  to  him,  but  afterwards  were  lost — Lord  Ellen-  Lord  Kiien- 

borough  is  reported  to  have  said :  "  What  the  duty  of  a  wharf-  view^f  £ 

inger  is,  is  to  be  measured  by  the  usage  and  practice  of  others  Jj^rflxig6r,s 

in    similar    situations,    or   his    known    and    professed    liability. 

Every  man  contracts  with  the   public   according  to  the  known 

and  ascertained  extent  of  the  trade  or  business  in  which  he  is 

engaged.     The  defendant  has  proved  that,  by  established  usage, 

the  goods  were  delivered  by  the  wharfinger  to  the  mate  and 

crew  of  the  vessel  which  is  to  carry  them ;  from  which  time  it  has 

been  considered   that  their   responsibility  is   then    at   an   end. 

Undoubtedly,  where  the  responsibility  of  the  ship  begins,  that  of 

the  wharfinger  ends ;  and  a  delivery  to  the  ship  creates  a  liability 

there ;  but  the  delivery  must  be  to  an  officer  or  person  accredited 

on  board  the  ship ;  it  cannot  be  delivered  to  the  crew  at  random, 

but  the  mate  is  such  a  recognized  officer  on  board  the  ship,  that 

delivery  to  him  is  a  good  delivery,  and  the  responsibility  of  the 

ship  attaches,  if  the  jury  believe  that  the  mate  received  the  goods 

as  stated  by  the  defendant's  witnesses/'1 

In  Leigh  v.  Smith,2  a  very  similar  case,  Best,  C.J.,  followed 
this  ruling  with  a  question  whether  "  the  case  which  has  been 
cited  is  not  a  little  too  narrow." 

Where  the  question  is  between  buyer  and  seller,  the  delivery  where  the 
to  the  wharfinger  must  be  sufficient  to  give  the  buyer  his  remedy  JJJJJJJjJ i8 
over  against  the  wharfinger  before  the  seller  is  discharged.3  buyer  and 

As  the  liability  of  the  wharfinger  is  not  distinguishable  from  Lubijity  of 
that  of  a  warehouseman,  since  both  are  bound  to  take  common  wharfinger 
and  reasonable  care  of  the  commodity  entrusted  to  them,  the  able  from* that 
wharfinger  is   not  liable  for   slight  neglect,   and  the   reason  of  houseman]6 
the    law  that  affects  the  carrier  does  not  apply  to  him.     He 
therefore  also  comes  under  the  same  rule  with  regard  to  the  onus 
of  proof  which  we  have  seen  to  apply  in  the  case  of  a  ware- 
houseman, and  the  plaintiff  cannot  recover  on  mere  proof  of  loss 
of  articles  entrusted  to  the  bailee,  but  must  give  some  positive 
evidence  of  a  want  of  care  in  the  bailee  or  his  servants.4 

In  Bristol  and  West  of  England  Bank  v.  Midland  Railway  Com-  Bristol  and 

England  BaDk 
1  Cp.  D.  4,  9,  i,  §  3 :  Et  sunt  quidam  in  nam'bus,  qui  custodies  gratia  navibus  v.  Midland 
prceponuntur,  ut  yav<f>v\aKct,  id  est,  navium  custodes,  et  dicetarii.     hi  quis  iqitur  ex  Railway  Com- 
his  recejyerti,  puto  in  exercitorem  dandam  actionem;  quia  is  qui  eos  hvjusmoai  officio  pany. 
praponit,  committi  eis  permittit;  quanqv&m  ipse  navicular™ s  vel  magisttr  idfaciat, 
quod  xeipl/i/SoXop,  id  est  manus  immissionem  appellant.     Sed  si  hoc  non  extet,  tamen 
de  recepto  namcularius  tenebitur. 


3  i  C.  &  P.  638.     As  to  negligence  in  mooring  and  stationing  vessels  at  a  wharf, 

Wood  v.  Curling,  15  M.  &  W.  626,  16  M.  &  W.  628. 

3  Bnckman  v.  Levi,  3  Gamp.  414,  at  415  ;  Gibson  v.  IogUs,  4  Camp.  72.     See  the 


Saie  of  Goods  Act,  1893  (5*>  &  57  Vict.  c.  71)  s.  29. 
4  Foote  v.  Stora,  2  Barb.  (N.  Y.)  326.    Ante,  1004. 
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pany  l  the  question  was  raised  whether  the  persons  entitled  to 
goods  from  a  warehouseman  could  sue  him  for  negligently  parting 
with  the  possession  when  their  title  had  accrued  after  the  wrong- 
ful act  alleged  had  been  committed.  The  point  had  been  before 
the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  in  Goodman  v.  Boycott,2  when  Wight- 
man  and  Blackburn,  JJ.,  differed  in  opinion,  the  former  holding 
that  the  time  of  the  accrual  of  title  was  immaterial,  the  latter 
being  of  the  opposite  opinion,  but,  as  the  junior  judge,  withdrawing 
his  judgment.  The  view  of  Wightman,  J.,  was  acquiesced  in ; 
and  a  similar  view  was  subsequently  taken  by  Willes,  J.,  in  Short  v. 
Simpson;3  moreover,  a  Scotch  case,  Pirie  v.  Warden,4  was  decided  in 
the  same  way.  The  Court  of  Appeal  approved  and  followed  these 
cases,  and  held  that  it  made  no  difference  whether  the  wrongful 
Judgment  of  act  was  before  or  after  the  accrual  of  the  plaintiff's  title.  Fry, 
ry'  L. J.,  expressed  his  approval  as  follows  :*  "  I  think  it  is  reasonable 

to  say  that  the  man  who  ought  to  have  the  goods  shall  not  be 
allowed  to  set  up  a  wrongful  prior  act  by  which  he  has  made 
away  with  the  goods.  He  who  ought  to  produce  the  goods  of 
the  man  who  has  the  title  to  the  goods  and  the  property  in  the 
goods,  cannot  discharge  himself  by  saying,  '  I  have  wrongfully 
made  away  with  them,  but  that  was  before  the  accruer  of  your 
title.'  "e 
Duty  of  ware-  The  duty  of  a  warehouseman  issuing  receipts  for  goods  in 
issufoffre^       cases,  sacks,  or  barrels,  not  open  to  be  tested,  may  be  noticed. 

Sipacfafre8°d8  ^v  P™1?  a  receip*  ne  merely  expresses  that  he  has  received 
not  open  to  be  goods  packed,  bearing  the  same  outward  appearance  as  do  cases 
teste<L  in  which  are  packed  merchandise  of  the  character  described  in  the 

receipt,  and  that  there  is  nothing  unusual  or  out  of  the  ordinary 
way  of  business  in  the  marks,  appearance,  signs,  labels,  or 
character  of  the  packages  differing  from  that  in  which  goods  of 
the  character  described  in  the  receipt  are  usually  transported, 
and  that  they  have  been  represented  to  him,  and  that  he  believes 
them  to  be,  as  described.7 

1  (1891)  2  Q.  B.  653. 

8  (1862)  2  B.  &S.  1. 
8  L.  R.  1  C.  P.  248. 
4  9  Macph.  523. 
*  (1891)20.  B.,  at  663. 

6  It  is  pointed  out,  per  Lindley,  L.J.,  that  Blackburn,  J. 's,  difference  of  opinion 
turned  on  a  point  of  pleading,  and  that  bis  difficulty  would  have  been  met  if  the  vendor 
to  the  plaintiff  had  been  joined  as  co-plaintiff:  Bristol  and  West  of  England  Bank  v. 
Midland  Railway  Company  (1891),  2  Q.  B.  653,  at  661.  The  delivery  of  the 
key  of  the  warehouse  in  which  goods  sold  are  deposited,  is  a  delivery  sufficient  to 
transfer  the  property  ;  so  is  the  transfer  of  them  in  the  warehouseman's  or  wharfinger's 
book  to  the  name  of  some  other  person :  Chaplin  v.  Rogers,  1  East  192,  per  Lord 
Kenyon,  C.J.,  at  194;  Harman  v.  Anderson,  2  Camp.  243,  referring  to  Hum*  v. 
Mangles,  1  Camp.  4^2.  See  11  Rev.  R.  707  n.  Cp.  D.  41,  2,  I,  §  21  :  vina  trad  ft  a 
videri  cum  claves  celUv  vbtarias  emptor i  tradUce.  fuerint. 

7  Dean  v.  Driggs,  137  N.  Y.  274,  33  Am.  St.  R.  721. 
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Many  difficult  questions  occur,  in  the  case  of  carriers  who  also  Carriers  who 
warehouse  goods,  as  to  when  their  liability  as  carriers  ends  and  housemen. 
that    as  warehousemen    begins — such,  for  instance,  as   are  dis- 
cussed in  Bourne  v.  GatlifFe1  and  Cairns  v.  Robins.2     In  Mitchell  Mitchell  v. 
v.  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway  Company,  Blackburn,  J.,8  and  Yorkshire 
states  the  rule  of  law  under  this  head  to  be  :  "  Where  a  carrier  Kaaway 
receives  goods  to  carry  to  their  destination  with  a  liability  as 
carrier  (except  so  far  as  that  duty  is  qualified  by  exceptions),  he 
may  be  said  to  be  an  insurer.     The  goods  are  then  to  be  carried 
at  the  risk  of  the  carrier  to  the  end  of  the  journey,  and,  when 
they  arrive  at  the  station   to  which  they  were  forwarded,  the 
carrier  has   then   complied  with   his  duty   when  he  has  given 
notice  to  the  consignee  of  their  arrival.     And  after  this  notice, 
and  the  consignee  does  not  fetch  the  goods  away,  and  becomes  in 
mord,  then  I  think  the  carrier  ceases  to  incur  any  liability  as 
carrier,  but  is  subject  to  the  ordinary  liability  of  bailee."     And 
he  adds :  "  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  any  case  decided  to 
this  extent,  that  because  the  owner  of  goods  was  idle  and  blame- 
able  for  leaving  them  in  the  carrier's  hands,  therefore  he  as  bailee 
held  them  under  no  responsibility  whatever." 

In  Chapman  v.  Great  Western  Railway  Company4  the  question  Chapman  *. 
of  liability  was  more  fully  discussed   by  Cockburn,   C.J.     The  R^i^y  e8teru 
Chief  Justice  points  out  that  there  must  be  an  interval  between  C0?**11?;  , 

.  i  ..  «J  uagment  01 

the  receipt  of  the  goods  and  their  departure,  and  that  this  may  Cockbnrn,  C.J. 

be  of  even  considerable  duration.     Again,   there  is  not  unfre- 

quently  delay  between  their  arrival  at  their  destination  and  the 

delivery  of  them  to  the  consignee,  "  as,  for  instance,  when  goods 

arrive  at  night,  or  late  on  a  Saturday,  or  where  the  train  consists 

of  a  number  of  trucks  which  take  some  time  to  unload."     In 

these  cases  "  the  goods  remain  in  his  [the  bailee's]  hands  as  carrier, 

and  subject  him  to  all  the  liabilities  which  attach  to  the  contract 

of  carrier."    "  The  case,  however,  becomes  altogether  changed  when 

the  carrier  is  ready  to  deliver,  and  the  delay  in  the  delivery  is 

attributable  not  to  the  carrier,  but  to  the  consignee  of  the  goods. 

Here  again,  just  as  the  carrier  is  entitled  to  a  reasonable  time 

within  which  to  deliver,  so  the  recipient  of  the  goods  is  entitled 

to  a  reasonable  time  to  demand  and  receive  delivery.     He  cannot 

be  expected  to  be  present  to  receive  delivery  of   goods  which 

arrive  in  the  night-time,  or  of  which  the  arrival  is  uncertain,  as 

of  goods  coming  by  sea,  or  by  a  goods  train,  the  time  of  arrival 

of  which  is  liable  to  delay.     On  the  other  hand,  he  cannot,  for  his 

1  4  Bing.  N.  C.  314,  3  M.  &  G.  643  ;  11  CI.  &  F.  45.    Post,  1103. 

2  8  M.  &  W.  258.    See  the  Sale  of  Goods  Act.  1893  (56  &  57  Vict.  c.  71),  s.  32. 

3  L.  B.  10  Q.  B.  256,  at  260. 
*  5  Q.  B.  D.  278,  at  281 
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own  convenience  or  by  his  own  laches,  prolong  the  heavier  liability 
of  the  carrier  beyond  a  reasonable  time.  He  should  know  when 
the  goods  may  be  expected  to  arrive.  If  he  is  not  otherwise 
aware  of  it,  it  is  the  business  of  the  consignor  to  inform  him. 
'  His  ignorance,  at  all  events  where  the  carrier  has  no  means  of 
communicating  with  him — which  was  the  case  in  the  present 
instance — cannot  avail  him  in  prolonging  the  liability  of  the 
carrier,  as  such,  beyond  a  reasonable  time.  When  once  the  con- 
signee is  in  mord  by  delaying  to  take  away  the  goods  beyond  a 
reasonable  time,  the  obligation  of  the  carrier  becomes  that  of  an 
ordinary  bailee,  being  confined  to  taking  proper  care  of  the  goods 
as  a  warehouseman ;  he  ceases  to  be  liable  in  case  of  accident. 
What  will  amount  to  reasonable  time  is  sometimes  a  question  of 
difficulty,  but  as  a  question  of  fact,  not  of  law.  As  such,  it  must 
depend  on  the  circumstances  of  the  particular  case."1 
EeasonaMe  The  question  of  "  reasonable  time  "  was  exhaustively  dealt  with 

Bodocanachi.  in  Hick  v.  Rodocanachi/  a  shipping  case  where  the  defendants, 
consignees  under  a  bill  of  lading,  were  prevented  by  a  strike  of 
dock  labourers  from  unloading.  The  bill  of  lading  contained  no 
mention  of  the  time  within  which  the  goods  were  to  be  unloaded. 
The  time  implied  by  the  law  was  therefore  a  "  reasonable  time." 
The  strike  delayed  the  business  for  a  month.  Neither  plaintiff 
nor  defendants  were  in  default,  each  doing  the  utmost  possible 
for  the  unloading.  The  plaintiff,  however,  sued  in  respect  of  the 
delay.  The  plaintiffs  contention  was  that  time  is  to  be  measured 
by  something  which  may  be  measured  more  or  less  exactly  when 
the  contract  is  entered  into ;  that  reasonable  time  implies  ordinary 
circumstances.3  The  defendants'  contention  on  the  other  hand 
was  that  reasonable  time  was  to  be  determined,  not  by  the 
probabilities  at  the  time  of  making  the  contract  of  what  might 
happen,  but  by  reference  to  the  state  of  things,  as  ascertained  by 
the  event.4     The  Court  of  Appeal  adopted  this  view,  and  held 

1  The  cases  of  the  primd  facie  obligation  of  the  carrier  to  make  an  actual  delivery 
to  the  consignee  are  carefully  collected  in  Angell,  Law  of  Carriers  (5th  ed.),  §§301, 
304.    Post,  1099. 

2  (1891)  2  Q.  B.  626,  reported  in  the  House  of  Lords  sub  nom.  Hick  v.  Raymond 
&  Beid  (1893),  App.  Cas.  22;  Taylors  v.  Maclollans,  19  Rettie  10.  "The  question 
what  is  a  reasonable  time,  is  a  question  of  fact "  :  Sale  of  Goods  Act,  1893  (56  &  57 
Vict.  c.  71),  8.  56. 

3  This  view  was  supported  by  citing  Barmester  v.  Hodgson,  2  Camp.  488  ;  Ford  v. 
Cotesworth,  L.  R.  4  Q.  B.  127,  in  Ex.  Ch.  L.  R.  5  Q.  B.  544  ;  Wright  v.  New  Zealand 
Shipping  Company,  4  Ex.  D.  165,  considered  (1893)  App.  Cas.  22,  at  31. 

*  "  Their  authorities  were  Lord  Tenterden,  C.  J.,  in  Rogers  v.  Hunter,  M.  &  M.  63, 
deBning  '•  reasonable  despatch";  Erie,  C.J.,  Byles,  and  Montague  Smith,  J.J.,  in 
Taylor  v.  The  Great  Northern  Railway  Company,  L.  R.  1  C.  P.  385  "  reasonable  time  " ; 
Thesiger,  L.J.,  in  Postlethwaite  v.  Freeland,  4 Ex.  Div.  155,  "reasonable  diligence"; 
and  Lord  Selborne,  in  Postlethwaite  v.  Freeland,  £  App.  Cas.  599,  at  608,  "  reason- 
able time  under  the  circumstances.'1  "  Reasonable  time  in  mercantile  transactions  is 
not  applicable  to  cases  of  contracts  respecting  real  property.     For  the  considerations 
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that  as  the  strike  could  not  be  put  down  to  any  default  on  the 
defendants'  part,  and  since  there  was  no  provision  for  the  case  in 
the  contract,  they  could  not  be  held  liable  for  the  delay.  This 
decision  was  upheld  in  the  House  of  Lords,  where  it  was  pointed 
out1  that  if  the  terms  of  the  bills  of  lading  had  required  the 
discharge  to  be  effected  in  any  particular  number  of  days,  it  was 
quite  clear  that  the  burden  of  the  delay  would  have  fallen  on  the 
defendants ;  but  that  the  balance  of  authority  was  distinctly  in 
favour  of  the  view  that  "  reasonable  time "  is  to  be  interpreted 
by  existing  circumstances,  and  not  by  consideration  of  ordinary 
circumstances  merely. 

If  the  consignee  refuses  to  accept  goods,  the  carrier  becomes  Refusal  of  the 
an  "  involuntary  bailee,"  and  it  is  to  be  left  to  the  jury  whether,  S^pt"* 
considering  all  the  circumstances,  he  has  "  acted  with  reasonable 
care."4 

e.  The  consideration  of  the  liability  of  wharfingers  suggests  Dock-owners. 
that  of  dock  owners. 

A  dock  is  a  place  artificially  formed,  at  the  side  of  a  harbour  Definitions. 
or  the  bank  of  a  river,  for  the  reception  of  ships,  the  entrance  of 
which  is  generally  closed  by  gates. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  docks — dry  or  graving  docks  and  wet  Dry  or  graving 
docks.     The  former  are  used  for  receiving  ships  in  order  to  their  docks* 
being  inspected  and  repaired.     A  ship  in  a  graving  dock  differs 
nothing  at  common  law  from  any  other  chattel  delivered  for  work 
and  labour  to  be  done  upon  it,  when,  as  we  have  seen,  ordinary 
care  must  be  used  and  ordinary  negligence  imports  liability. 

Wet  docks  are  formed  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  vessels  always  Wet  Docks, 
afloat.     One  of  the  chief  uses  of  a  wet  dock  is  to  keep  an  uniform 
level  of  water,  so  that  the  business  of  loading  and  unloading  ships 
can  be  carried  on  without  interruption.' 

Dock-owners  are  usually  companies,  incorporated  by  royal 
charter  or  by  Act  of  Parliament,  whose  liability  must  most  often 
be  referred  to  the  construction  of  the  powers  under  which  they 

applicable,  see  per  Lord  Chancellor  Manners:  Jessop  v.  Ring,  2  Ball.  &  B.  (Ir.  Ch.) 
81,  at  95 ;  Edwards  v.  Carter  (1893),  App.  Cos.  360.  See  on  the  same  subject  of 
reasonable  time,  Chapman  v.  Larin,  4  Can.  8.  C.  R.  349,  and  the  remarks  of  Lord 
Blackburn,  Dahl  v.  Nelson,  6  App.  Cas.  38,  at  54. 

1  (1893)  App.  Cas.  22,  per  Lord  Herschell,  C.,  at  28.  The  dictum  of  Lord  Black- 
burn in  Postlethwaite  v.  Free  land,  5  App.  Cas.  599,  that  a  stipulation  that  cargo  is  to 
be  discharged  with  all  despatch  according  to  the  custom  of  the  port,  is  identical  with 
the  implied  obligation  to  discharge  within  a  reasonable  time,  is  dissented  from  by  Lord 
Herschell,  C.  (1893),  App.  Cas.  at  30. 

2  Heugh  v.  London  and  North- Western  Railway  Company,  L.  R.  5  Ex.  51,  per 
Kelly,  C.B.,  at  57.  As  to  the  duty  of  wharfingers  to  retain  goods  till  proper  delivery 
orders  are  presented  to  them,  see  Carr  v.  London  and  North- Western  Railway  Company, 
L.  R.  10  C.  P.  307. 

3  Ogilvie,  English  Dictionary,  sub  voce,  Dock  ;  M*Culloch,  Diet,  of  Commerce,  art. 
Docks. 
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individually  act:,  or  to  the  general  Act,  which  is  of  the  same 
description  as  those  applying  to  gas  and  water  companies.1 

Apart  from  their  special  statutory  liability,  or  the  liability 

arising  from  the  terms  of  their  charters,  with  which  here  we  have. 

no  direct  concern,  there  are  certain  duties  and  liabilities  they 

come  under  at  common  law  that  must  now  be  enumerated. 

Their  duties         A  dock  company  by  inviting  a  ship  to  enter  its  dock  puts  itself 

and  liabilities.   •      ,1  ...  «_      t  -i      •       .,  ,  ,      i  • 

in  the  same  position  as  a  shopkeeper  who  invites  a  customer  to  his 
shop.     A  shopkeeper  is  bound  to  provide  reasonable  facilities, 
and  to  guard  against  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  concealed  danger,3 
though  he  does  not  insure  the  safety  of  his  customer.     The  duty 
of  a  dock  company  is  treated  in  all  its  aspects  in  the  cases  of 
Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board  v.  Penhallow3  and  Mersey 
Docks  and  Harbour  Board  v.  Gibbs.4     Giving  judgment  in  the 
Rule  laid  down  former  case  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber,  Williams,  J.,*  laid  down 
ia  Parnaby  v. '  t^e    rule  applicable    adopting   the    words   of  Tindal,    C.  J.,  de- 
OauScom-      liTO^g  the  judgment  of  the  Exchequer  Chamber  in  Parnaby  v. 
pany.  Lancaster  Canal  Company  :  *  "  The  common  law  in  such  a  case 

imposes  a  duty  upon  the  proprietors,  not  perhaps  to  repair  the 
canal  or  absolutely  to  free  it  from  obstruction,  but  to  take 
reasonable  care,  so  long  as  they  keep  it  open  for  the  public 
use  of  all  who  may  choose  to  navigate  it,  that  they  may  navi- 
gate it  without  danger  to  their  lives  or  property."  7  Whether 
the  duty  laid  upon  the  company  is  undischarged  through  negli- 
gent ignorance  when  the  means  of  knowledge  are  at  hand,  or  the 
requisite  steps  are  neglected  where  there  is  actual  knowledge, 
is  immaterial;  in  both  instances  the  company  are  fixed  with 
actionable  negligence.  In  the  case  before  the  Court  a  mud 
bank  was  suffered  to  exist  in  a  dock  open  for  the  ingress  and 
egress  of  ships.  The  duty  of  the  company  was  not  absolutely 
to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  mud;  it  was  no  more  than 
to  use  reasonable  endeavours  to  do  so,  and,  if  these  failed, 
to  take  such  steps  as  they  could  to  warn  those  using  the  dock  to 
prevent  the  mud  bank  becoming  a  trap  for  their  customers.  If, 
then,  the  dock  is  in  a  suitable  condition  for  the  reception  of 
vessels  of  a  small  burthen  only,  the  dock  company  are  liable  if 
they  permit  the  navigation  of  the  docks  by  vessels  of  larger 

1  io  Vict.  c.  27  (the  Harbours,  Docks,  and  Piers  Clauses  Act,  1847),  amended  25  & 
26  Vict.  c.  69.  s.  5. 

8  Indermaur  v.  Dames,  L.  R.  1  C.  P.  274,  L.  R.  2  C.  P.  311.  Wright  0.  Leth- 
bridge,  63  L.  T.  572,  is  an  action  against  the  Port  Admiral  and  other  officers  of  Chatham 
Dockyard,  for  damage  to  a  barge  through  mooring  ia  an  unsafe  berth  pointed  out  by  the 
foreman  of  the  dockyard.  It  was  held  that  the  maxim  Hespondeat  superior  was  not 
applicable. 

3  7  H.  &  N.  329.  4  L.  R.  1  H.  L.  93.  8  7  II.  &  N.,  at  339. 

6  11  A.  &  £.  223  (Ex.  Ch.).         7  See  Lax  v.  Darlington,  5  Ex.JDiv.  28.  Ante,  437. 
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harden  without  notice  to  the  public ;  as  in  Thompson  v.  North-  Thompson  v. 
Eastern  Railway  Company.1  A  dock,  which,  when  finished,  Battway**  ™ 
would  have  been  adequate  for  large  vessels,  was  opened  before  it  Company, 
was  finished,  and  the  large  vessel  of  the  plaintiffs,  in  attempting 
to  get  oat  folly  loaded,  was  seriously  injured  through  the  channel 
not  being  in  a  fit  state.  Hill,  J.,  in  the  Queen's  Bench,  expressed 
the  liability  of  the  defendants  to  be  "to,  take  reasonable  care 
that  their  dock  and  basin  were  kept  so  free  from  obstruction  that 
those  who  used  them  might  do  so  without  danger  to  their 
property." a  In  the  Exchequer  Chamber,  this  was  approved  with 
the  addition  : 3  "  In  our  judgment  it  does  not  matter  whether  the 
obstruction  in  the  channel  had  grown  up  after  the  dock  and  basin 
were  opened,  or  whether  the  dock  and  basin  were  opened  before 
the  channel  was  well  cleared.  Strangers  cannot  be  supposed  to 
know  the  state  of  the  dock,  and  the  company  who  open  their 
dock  are  bound  to  take  reasonable  care  to  make  it  safe  for  navi- 
gation by  those  who  use  reasonable  care  in  navigating  it."  The 
dock-owner's  duty,  is  proportioned  to  the  danger,  so  that,  if  an 
uncommon  or  unexpected  danger  arise  he  must  use  proportionate 
efforts  to  ward  off  its  effects.4 

In  Williams  v.  Swansea  Harbour  Trustees,'  the  trustees  of  Williams  v. 
docks,  being  about  to  open  a  new  one,  issued  a  notice  "  to  ship-  bow  Trustees. 
owners,  merchants,  and  others,"  which  contained  a  statement 
that  "  the  depth  of  water  on  the  dock  sill  was  twenty-six  and 
twenty-three  feet  at  the  highest  spring  tides,  and  fifteen  feet  at 
the  lowest  neaps."  On  the  opening  of  the  dock  the  plaintiff's 
ship  entered  and  loaded,  but  was  delayed  in  passing  out  because 
the  depth  in  the  entrance  channel  was  only  nineteen  feet.  It 
was  held  that  the  notice  was  a  representation  to  all  the  world 
that  there  was  available  access  to  the  dock  gates  of  the  depth 
mentioned,  or  at  all  events  approximating  thereto,  and  that  the 
plaintiffs  were  entitled  to  recover.6 

The  executive  government  of  New  Zealand  was  held  liable  in  The  Queen  *. 
The  Queen  v.  Williams 7  for  not  removing  obstructions  in  a  tidal 
harbour  over  which  it  had  the  control  and  management.     The 
case  was  distinguished  from  Lancaster  Canal  Company  v.  Parnaby 8 

1  2  B.  &  S.  106 ;  The  Excelsior,  L.  B.  2  A.  &  £.  268. 

•  2B.  &S.,  at  116. 
1  2  B.  &  8.,  at  121. 

4  Leek  v.  Maestaer,  1  Camp.  138. 

5  14  C.  B.  N.  8.  845. 

•  As  to  the  duties  of  dock-masters,  Bee  Lloyd  v.  Iron,  4  F.  &  F.  101 1 ;  The  Excelsior, 
LB.2A.&K  268. 

7  9  App.  Cas.  418 ;  The  Turkistau,  13  Rettie  342 — a  case  where  the  proximate 
cause  of  the  accident  was  the  insufficiency  of  the  buoys  of  the  Glasgow  Harbour 
Trustees. 

•  1 1  A.  &  E.  230. 
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and  Mersey  Dock  Trustees  v.  Gibbs  1  in  that  there  were  no  harbour 
dues,  and  the  public  had  a  right  to  navigate  subject  to  the  harbour 
regulations.  The  Privy  Council  were  nevertheless  of  opinion 
that  these  differences  did  not  take  the  case  out  of  the  principle 
of  those  cases,  and  held  that  there  was  a  duty  imposed  upon  the 
executive  government  to  take  reasonable  care  that  vessels  using 
the  skaiths  and  wharfs  belonging  to  the  executive  government, 
and  which  received  tonnage  and  wharfage  dues  in  respect  of 
vessels  using  them  should  do  so  without  damage.  In  the  argu- 
ment it  was  contended  that  there  is  no  case  of  liability  of  a 
person  in  fact  ignorant  of  a  danger  not  on  his  own  premises. 
The  former  part  of  this  proposition  was  demolished  by  Lord 
Blackburn's  inquiry :  "  Is  not  negligent  ignorance  as  bad  as 
knowledge  ?  "  As  to  the  latter  it  was  urged  that  "  there  is  no 
case  which  holds  a  wharfinger  liable  to  make  inquiries  as  to 
access,  nor  to  search  for  danger  any  more  than  any  other  owner 
of  premises.  This  was  met  by  pointing  out  that  the  Crown 
controlled  the  bed  of  the  river  and  therefore  the  danger  was  on 
the  appellants'  premises,  and  the  point  is  not  touched  on  in  the 
judgment.  It  however  suggests  a  question  of  considerable  im- 
portance which  may  now  be  considered. 

The  first  case  dealing  with  the  point  is  Curling  v.  Wood3 
in  the  Exchequer  Chamber  on  writ  of  error.  Defendant,  a 
wharfinger,  had  placed  woodwork  by  his  wharf  in  the  bed  of  the 
river  over  which  at  certain  times  of  the  tide  vessels  of  the  size  of 
the  plaintiff's  could  not  float.  Plaintiffs  vessel  was  moored  over 
the  woodwork  for  the  purpose  of  using  the  wharf;  and  the 
defendant  "  improperly  detained  the  vessel  over  the  said  wood- 
work for  an  improper  time  until  the  vessel,  on  the  fall  of  the  tide, 
struck  upon  the  woodwork  and  was  damaged."  "  Wharfingers 
in  general,"  said  Wilde,  C.J.,  delivering  the  judgment  of  the 
Court,*  "  may  not  be  bound  to  moor  safely  and  securely.  But  in 
this  case  the  defendant  chooses  to  moor  for  profit,  and  in  doing 
so  he  negligently  and  unskilfully  does  what  causes  the  damage." 

Curling  v.  Wood  was  not  cited  in  White  v.  Phillips,4  where 
the  defendants  had  erected  a  "campshed"  in  the  bed  of  the 
river  by  his  wharf;  the  plaintiffs  sent  a  barge  to  be  loaded  from 
a  schooner  then  unloading  at  the  wharf ;  for  the  convenience  of 
the  schooner  the  barge  was  brought  alongside  the  wharf,  with  the 

1  L.  R.  i  H.  L.  93. 

3  (1847)  16  M.  &  W.  628.  In  Att.-Gen.  v.  Terry,  L.  U.  9  Ch.  423,  a  wharf-owner 
drove  piles  into  the  bed  of  a  river  so  as  to  occupy  three  out  of  sixty  feet  available  for 
navigation,  and  this  was  held  an  obstruction  independently  of  any  actual  obstruction 
being  caused  thereby. 

»  16  M.  &  W.  at  632. 

*  (1864)  33  L.  J.  C.  P.  33. 
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sanction  of  the  defendants'  foreman.     As  the  tide  fell  the  barge 

canted  over  on  the  campshed,  of  whose  existence  the  plaintiffs' 

bargeman  was  ignorant,  and  was  injured.     The  defendants  sought 

to  avoid  liability  on  the  ground  that  they  were   tenants  and 

occupied  with  the  "  campshed  "  in  its  existing  condition ;  but, 

says  Erie,  C.J.,1  "it  appears  to  me  that  a  duty  was,  thereupon,  Judgment  of 

cast  on  the  defendants,  either  to  give  notice  of  the  danger  arising      e'    * 

from  the  campshed  being  there  in  that  state,  or  to  have  had  it 

repaired  and  properly  constructed.     They  succeeded  to  the  wharf 

and,  therefore,  to  the  benefit  of  the  campshed.1'    In  both  of  these 

cases  the  cause  of  the   injury  was    under  the    control  of   the 

defendants,  and  its  existence  was  unknown  or  imperfectly  known 

to  the  plaintiffs.     The  duty  on  the  defendants  was  therefore 

clear. 

In  The  Moorcock  *  the  plaintiffs'  vessel  was  injured  through  The  Moorcock. 
the  uneven  nature  of  the  bed  of  the  river  where  the  vessel 
was  moored  to  discharge  at  the  defendants'  wharf.  The  bed 
of  the  river  was  vested  in  conservators,  and  the  defendants 
had  no  control  over  it.  The  case  of  the  plaintifis  first  alleged  a 
warranty,  that  the  condition  of  the  bottom  was  fit  and  safe,  this, 
however,  was  negatived  by  Butt,  J.,*  and  was  not  raised  in  the  Court 
of  Appeal.  The  plaintiffs  also  contended  that  the  defendants  owed 
them  &  duty  and  must  be  taken  to  have  represented  that  they 
had  taken  reasonable  care  to  ascertain  that  the  bottom  of  the 
river  at  the  jetty  where  the  plaintiff's  vessel  was  moored  was  in 
such  a  condition  as  not  to  endanger  its  safety  in  the  ordinary 
way.  This  contention  Butt,  J.,  affirmed.  In  the  Court  of  in  the  Court 
Appeal  the  point  glanced  at  in  the  Queen  v.  Williams,4  that  there  o£  -^w**1- 
was  no  duty  on  the  defendants  extending  beyond  the  premises — 
was  strenuously  argued.  The  judgment  of  Butt,  J.,  was,  not- 
withstanding, upheld,  though  the  distinction  between  the  injury 
being  caused  on  or  oft  the  premises  was  recognised  by  Bowen,  Judgment  of 
L.J.,*  who  founded  himself  on  the  words  of  Holt,  C.  J.,  in  Coggs  Bowen'  LJ' 
v.  Bernard,6  "  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  charge  persons  with  a 
trust  further  than  the  nature  of  the  thing  puts  it  in  their  power 
to  perform."  He  points  out  that  because  the  law  will  not  imply 
that  the  persons  who  have  not  the  control  of  the  place  have  taken 
reasonable  care  to  make  it  good,  it  does  not  follow  they  are 
relieved  from  all  responsibility.  The  Lord  Justice  then  indicates 
what  their  responsibility  is :  "  They,  are  on  the  spot.  Tbey 
must  know  that  the  jetty  cannot  be  used  unless  reasonable  care 

1  L.  c.  at  36.  3  (1889)  14  P.  D.  64. 

3  13  P.  Dir.  157.  4  9  App.  Cas.  418. 

8  14  P.  Diy.  64,  at  7a  *  2  La.  Raym.  909,  at  918. 
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is  taken,  if  not  to  make  it  safe,  at  all  events  to  see  whether  it  is 
safe.    No  one  can  tell  whether  reasonable  safety  has  been  secured 
except  themselves,  and  I  think  if  they  let  out  their  jetty  for  use 
they  at  all  events  imply  that  they  have  taken  reasonable  care  to 
see  whether  the  berth,  which  is  the  essential  part  of  the  use  of 
the  jetty,  is  safe,  and  if  it  is  not  safe,  and  if  they  have  not  taken 
such  reasonable  care,  it  is  their  duty  to  warn  persons  with  whom 
they  have  dealings  that  they  have  not  done  so."  l 
The  Calliope.        The  Calliope 2  was  decided  in  the  Court  of  Appeal  on  the 
assumption  that  the  facts  made  the  principle  of  law  applicable 
indistinguishable   from    that    applied    in   The   Moorcock.     The 
Calliope  was  bound  by  charter  party  to  deliver  the  cargo  as 
directed  by  the  consignees  or  their  agents,  and  accordingly  was 
ordered  by  the  defendants  to  discharge  the  cargo  at  their  wharf. 
At  this  wharf  there  were  two  berths,  the    first  alongside  the 
wharf  and   the  second   outside  the  first    berth.     In  the  space 
between  the  two  a  ridge  of  mud  had  been  allowed  to  accumulate, 
on  which  the  plaintiffs'  vessel  struck  and  was  injured.      "  In  The 
Moorcock,"  said  Lord  Esher,  M.E.,8  "  we  held  that  the  wharfinger 
must  take  reasonable  care  that  the  front  of  his  wharf  is  in  a  state 
of  safety,  or,  if  it  is  not,  warn  persons  who  have  to  use  it  that 
it  is  unsafe;  it  was  not  necessary  to  decide  that  there  was  a 
warranty  by   the    wharfinger   that   the    wharf    was    safe^     The 
present  case  is,  however,  stronger  than  that  of  The  Moorcock, 
because  here  the  ship  was  bound  to  go  to  the  defendants'  wharf 
by  contract ;  in  the  former  case  the  ship  could  use  the  wharf  if 
she  pleased."     Though,  in  the  opinion  of  Lord  Esher,  M.R.,  the 
case  was  stronger  than  that  of  The  Moorcock,  that  learned  judge 
did  not  limit  his  decision  to  the  point  common  to  both  cases. 
He  says :  "  Is  that  duty  "  (i.e.  the  duty  of  the  wharfinger)  "  con- 
fined to  the  place  close  to  the  wharf  ?    Or  is  the  wharf-owner 
liable  for    damage  done  to  a  ship  by  grounding  upon  a  place 
which  is  in  a  dangerous  state  and  over  which  she  must  necessarily 
go  to  get  into  the  berth  at  the  wharf?     In  my  opinion  the  duty 
of  the  wharfinger  extends  to  that  part  of  the  frontage  as  well  as 
to  the  actual  spot  where  the  ship  will  finally  lie,  and  his  duty  is 
to  keep  it  reasonably  safe  or  to  tell  those  coming  to  his  wharf 
that  it  is  not  safe."    On  this  point  Bowen,  L. J.,  carefully  guarded 
himself  in  The  Moorcock 4  by  saying :  "  So  far  as  I  am  concerned 
I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  I  at  all  consider  this  is 


1  Cp.  Casement  v.  Brown,  148  U.  S.  (41  Davis)  615. 

2  14  P.  Div.  138;  (1891)  App.  Cas.  11.  McCallum  v.  Odette,  7  Can.  S.  C.  R.  36, 
was  an  action  brought  by  one  vessel  against  another  for  damage  caused  by  negligently 
anchoring  beside  a  wharf. 

3  14  P.  (Div.)  at  140.  *  14  P.  Div.  at  70. 
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a  case  of  any  doty  on  the  part  of  the  owners  of  the  jetty  to  see 
to  the  access  to  the  jetty  being  kept  clear." 

In  the  House  of  Lords  the  decision  in  The  Calliope  was  reversed,  Decision  re- 
on  the  ground  that  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  went  on  an  House  ofLords 
erroneous  view  of  the  facts,  and  that  what  was  considered  in  the  Court on  tbe  £acts- 
below  as  an  order  to  go  to  the  wharf  in  fact  afforded  information 
upon  which  the  captain  and  pilot  would  have  to  form  their  own 
judgment ;  *    moreover,  the  assumption    made  in  the  Court  of 
Appeal — that  "  the  ship  was  injured  by  grounding  on  the  land 
of  the  defendants  "  was  one  for  which  the  respondents  "  entirely 
failed  to  shew  the  slightest  foundation  " ; 9  while  the  attribution 
to  the  defendants  of  responsibility  for  the  existence  of  the  ridge 
arose  from  a  misapprehension  of  the  real  state  of  things  as  the 
existence  of  the  ridge  was  to  be  regarded  as  an  incident  to  the 
natural  use  of  the  river  by  vessels  navigating  it 

As  to  the  point  we  are  more  particularly  discussing,  the  liability 
for  the  condition  of  things  outside  the  premises  of  the  wharfinger, 
Lord  Herschell8  says :  "  If  the  obstruction  which  created  the  diffi-  Lord 

Herschell' s 

culty "  "  had  been  caused  by  some  unusual  and  extraordinary  opinion. 
circumstance  which  those  navigating  the  river  would  have  no  right 
to  anticipate,  but  which  would  be  known  to  the  wharfinger,  then  I 
quite  agree  that  some  duty  on  his  part  would  arise  towards  them, 
and  in  the  absence  of  warning,  it  may  be  that  he  would  be  under 
some  responsibility."  But  in  the  case  at  bar  it  was  pointed 
out  that  the  pilot  was  well  aware  of  the  inequalities  in  the  river. 
Lord  Herschell,  however,  called  attention  to  one  very  forceful  con- 
sideration that  had  escaped  notice  :4  "If  on  the  one  hand  the  con- 
dition of  the  bed  of  the  river  may  be  said  to  have  been  a  matter  pe- 
culiarly within  the  knowledge  of  the  appellants,  on  the  other  hand 
the  draught  of  the  vessel,  which  was  of  at  least  as  great  import- 
ance in  determining  whether  the  vessel  could  approach  the  wharf 
or  not,  was  peculiarly  within  the  knowledge  of  the  respondents." 

Lord  Watson  also  says:1  "  I  do  not  doubt  that  there  is  a  Lord  Watson's 
duty  incumbent  upon  wharfingers  in  the  position  of  the  appellants  op  n  on* 
towards  vessels  which  they  invite  to  use  their  berthage  for  the 
purpose  of  loading  from  or  unloading  upon  their  wharf ;  they  are 
in  a  position  to  see,  and  are  in  my  opinion  bound  to  use  reason- 
able diligence  in  ascertaining,  whether  the  berths  themselves  and 
the  approaches  to  them  are  in  an  ordinary  condition  of  safety  for 
vessels  coming  to  and  lying  at  the  wharf.  If  the  approach  to 
the  berth  is  impeded  by  an  unusual  obstruction  they  must  either 

1  (1891)  App.  Cas.,  per  Lord  Halsbury,  C,  at  15. 

2  //,  c.  per  Lord  Watson,  at  23,  and  per  Lord  Herschell,  at  25. 

3  L.  c.  at  28.  *  L.  c.  at  29. 
a  L.c.  at  23. 
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remove  it,  or,  if  that  cannot  be  done,  they  must  give  due  notice 
of  it  to  ships  coming  there  to  use  their  quay/' l 
Hibbs  r.  Boss.  Reference  may  here  be  made  to  Hibbs  v.  Ross.2  There  a  ship 
was  laid  np  in  dock  for  the  winter  under  the  care  of  a  ship- 
keeper,  who  removed  the  hatches  from  one  of  the  hatchways 
leading  into  the  hold,  into  which  the  plaintiff  fell  and  was  injured 
while  lawfully  on  the  ship  and  in  the  direct  course  persons 
passing  across  the  ship  from  and  to  another  ship  in  dock  were  in 
the  habit  of  passing.  The  only  point  discussed  in  the  case,  and 
in  which  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  were  divided  in  opinion, 
was  whether  the  ship's  register  on  which  the  defendant's  name 
appeared  as  owner  was  primd  fade  evidence  for  the  jury  from 
which  they  might  draw  the  inference  that  the  person  in  charge  of 
the  ship  was  employed  by  the  defendant.  This  was  decided  in 
the  affirmative.  A  question  of  a  duty  to  keep  the  hatchway 
closed  was  not  raised ;  probably  because  the  negligence  in  the 
particular  facts  was  indubitable. 

As  to  the  general  proposition — undisputed  in  Hibbs  v.  Ross — 
that  there  is  a  duty  to  keep  hatchways  closed  while  a  ship  is  laid 
up  in  dock  for  the  winter — it  is  said  emphatically  in  an  American 
State  case,8  that  there  exists  no  duty  whatever  for  the  owner  of  a 
ship  lying  in  port  to  keep  hatchways  covered  at  any  time,  and  much 
less  in  winter  when  the  ship  is  placed  in  charge  of  a  keeper  whose 
duty  is  to  keep  hatchways  open  for  ventilation.4  "  It  would  be  pre- 
posterous," said  the  Court,  "  to  hold  that  the  owner  who  places  his 
vessel  in  charge  of  a  shipkeeper  during  the  time  she  is  out  of  com- 
mission and  lying  in  winter  quarters,  is  charged  with  the  duty  of 
building  a  railing  around  the  open  hatchways  or  with  maintaining 
a  light  to  indicate  danger  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  persons 
from  injury  by  falling  into  them."  This,  in  the  abstract,  seems  ex- 
cellent sense.  A  duty  may,  however,  be  constituted  by  the  custom 
of  that  port  where  the  vessel  lies  to  use  such   precautions  ;*  or 

1  The  remarks  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  at  the  bottom  of  17  and  on  the  first  half  of 
18,  seem  rather  directed  to  the  question  of  the  liability  of  some  previous  vessel  for  making 
the  ridge,  than  to  that  of  the  breach  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  wharfinger,  in  not 
removing  it  when  near  or  not  apprising  those  about  to  use  the  berth  of  its  existence. 
It  seems  perfectly  possible,  that  a  vessel  using  the  bed  of  the  river  in  the  natural  way, 
mav  so  affect  it  as  to  cans*  damage  to  a  following  vessel,  without  being  liable  for  it ; 
while  yet  a  wharfinger  having  a  knowledge  of  the  unusual  destruction  to  the  use  of 
this  berth,  would  be  liable  for  inviting  a  ship  there  without  giving  warning  of  what  Lord 
Herschell  calls  "unusual  and  extraordinary  circumstances."  Gp.  Letchford  v.  Oldham, 
5  Q.  B.  Div.  538. 

2  L.  R.  1  Q.  B.  534. 

3  Caniff  v.  Blancnard  Navigation  Company,  11  Am.  St.  R.  541,  at  545. 

4  Cp.  the  English  case  of  O'Neill  v.  Everest,  61  L.  J.  Q.  B.  453,  where  it  was 
held  no  part  of  the  defendant's  duty  to  supply  a  cover  for  a  hatchway.    Ante,  73. 

5  In  Loader  v.  London  and  East  and  West  India  Docks  Joint  Committee,  65  L.  T. 
674,  the  work  in  question  was  only  "  usually  performed  " ;  the  case  negatives  any  such 
practice  as  amount*  to  the  holding  out  of  an  inducement  In  The  Hornet  (1892),  P.  361, 
it  was  laid  down,  distinguishing  The  Scotia,  6  Asp.  M.  L.  C.  541,  that  there  is  no  duty 
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the  place  a  vessel  occupies  may  be  conceded  subject  to  a  right  of 
way  being  allowed  over  it ;  and  then  if  the  user  of  the  way  is  a 
right  as  distinguished  from  a  mere  permission  it  must  not  be  kept 
in  a  condition  unnecessarily  dangerous. 

In  Gray  v.  Thomson,1  a  Scotch  case,  by  the  rules  of  the  port  of  Gray  v.  Thom- 
Glasgow,  where  the  ship  lay  whose  condition  was  the  cause  of  the  *on" 
accident  sued  on,  there  was  an  obligation  on  those  responsible  for 
ships  in  the  position  the  defenders'  vessel  occupied,  to  keep  hatch- 
ways protected  at  night;  and  the  question  was  raised  to  what 
extent  a  deflection  from  the  absolute  obligation  to  afford  this 
security  was  allowable  when  special  exigencies  required  work  at 
the  hatchways  to  be  done  during  the  night.  In  the  circum- 
stances the  shipowner  was  held  not  liable ;  the  case,  however,  may 
serve  to  illustrate  the  obligation  imposed  by  the  rules  of  a  port. 

Dock  companies  are  also  warehousemen  and  wharfingers ;  and  Dock  com- 
in  so  far  as  they  act  in  either  of  these  capacities  they  are  subject  aTware^ouse- 
to  the  law  appropriate  to  that  capacity  which  at  the  time   they  m?°2ad 
exercise. 

£.  Here,  too,  must  be  noticed  the  class  of  forwarding  agents.     Forwarding 

Forwarding  agents  are  a  class  of  business  men  who  store  and  agen  * 
forward  goods  by  other  agencies  than  their  own,  and  receive  a 
commission  for  their  trouble  in  storing  goods  and  in  selecting 
carrying  agencies  for  them.'  In  so  far  as  they  store  goods,  they 
are  mere  warehousemen ;  in  so  far  as  they  forward  them,  they 
are  ordinary  agents.* 

Forwarding   agents  are    liable    for    ordinary  negligence,  and  Their  duty. 
bound  to  ordinary  diligence,  and  to  that  only.4     Many  attempts, 
says  Brett,  J.,*  have  been  made  to  introduce  within  the  excep- 
tional liability   of   common   carriers   other  trades,   as  those   of 

in  law  on  the  owner  of  a  barge  to  haw  a  man  on  board  of  her  when  moored  in  a  dock. 
As  to  dntjr  of  those  on  board  a  ship  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  harbour-master,  to  con- 
form to  the  directions  of  the  harbour-master,  even  when  those  directions  are  probably 
erroneous  :  see  Reney  v.  Magistrates  of  Kirkcudbright  (1892),  App.  Gas.  264. 

1  17  Rettie  200.  In  Forsyth  v.  Ramage,  18  Rettie  21,  there  was  held  to  be  no  duty 
to  fence  the  unfinished  portions  of  buildings  or  vessels  in  course  of  construction,  so  that 
where  a  man  engaged  on  a  ship  that  was  building,  fell  down  a  manhole  in  the  engine- 
room,  he  was  held  disentitled  to  recover.  This  case  was  distinguished  in  Jamieson  v. 
Russell,  19  Rettie  898,  on  the  ground  that  the  tank  into  which  the  deceased  fell,  was  at 
other  times  usually  covered  and  lighted,  whereas  on  the  occasion  of  the  accident,  it 
was  neither  covered  nor  lighted.  Tjie  Lord  President  (Robertson)  who  had  succeeded 
Lord  President  Inglis  between  the  time  of  the  decision  of  the  two  cases,  intimated 
that,  in  his  opinion,  Forsyth  v.  Ramage  was  wrongly  decided.  Lord  M'Laren  dissented 
from  the  decision  in  Jamieson  v.  Russell.  Forsyth  v.  Ramage  was  decided  on  the 
ground  of  "  the  impossibility  of  fencing  consistently  with  the  progress  of  the  work  of 
completing  the  ship.'1    Ante,  743,  768,  844. 

2  Wharton,  Negligence  (2nd  ed.),  §  703.  Aldridge  v.  Great  Western  Railway  Com- 
pany, 15  G.  B.  N.  S.  582,  see  conclusion  of  judgment  of  Williams,  J.,  at  599. 

*  Roberta  v.  Turner,  12  Johns.  (Sup.  Ct  N.  Y.)  232. 

4  2  Kent,  Comm.  591 ;  Story,  Bailm.  §  444  ;  Wharton,  Negligence  (2nd  ed.),  §  703  ; 
Alabama,  &c.  Railroad  Company  v.  Thomas,  18  Am.  St  R.  119. 

*  Nugent  v.  Smith,  1  C.  P.  D.  19,  at  31. 
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wharfingers,  forwarding  agents,  carters,  &c.,  "  but  all  such 
attempts  have  failed,  because  those  trades/  although,  in  respect 
of  their  being  public  or  common  trades,  they  are  similar  to  the 
trade  of  common  carrier,  are  not  similar  to  it  in  those  respects  in 
which  it  was  similar  to  the  trades  of  shipmasters  and  inn- 
keepers." One  of  the  first  duties  of  forwarding  agents  as  con- 
signees for  transmission  undoubtedly  is  to  obey  the  instructions 
of  the  consignor,  either  express  or  fairly  implied.  If  they  vary 
from  these,  and  a  loss  is  thereby  occasioned,  they  are  liable  to 
the  owners  of  the  goods.1 

Shortly,  it  may  be  said  that  a  forwarder's  duty  and  responsi- 
bility is  of  the  same  character  as  that  of  a  private  carrier — that 
is,  a  bailee  for  compensation.9 


Carriers  for 
reward  who 
are  not  com- 
mon carriers. 


Distinction 
between  a 
carrier  and 
a  common 
carrier. 


Definition. 


Gisboum  r. 
IT  u  ret. 


VI.  Carriers  for  Hire. 

We  have  already,  when  discussing  the  subject  of  mandates, 
considered  the  obligation  imposed  on  a  carrier  without  hire — 
which  we  have  seen  to  consist  in  the  bringing  to  bear  slight 
diligence,  and  the  liability  for  gross  negligence  merely.3  We  are 
now  to  consider  the  liability  of  carriers  for  reward  who  are  not 
common  carriers.4  This  is  a  branch  of  the  bailment  of  hiring — 
locatio-conduclio — which  is  called  locatio  operis  vwrcium  vclicndarum. 

The  distinction  between  a  carrier  and  a  common  carrier  is  the 
distinction  between  carrying  under  a  special  contract  and  carrying 
as  a  business.1  A  private  person  may  contract  with  another  for 
the  carriage  of  his  goods,  and  incur  no  responsibility  thereby 
beyond  that  of  an  ordinary  bailee  for  hire — that  is,  the  respon- 
sibility of  ordinary  diligence ;  but  where  persons  hold  themselves 
out  as  exercising  the  public  employment  of  carrying  goods  for 
people  generally,  and  as  ready  to  engage  in  the  carriage  of  goods 
for  hire,  and  not  as  a  mere  casual  occupation,  then  they  are 
common  carriers.6 

Angell's  definition  of  a  private  carrier  for  hire  is  a  negative 
one  :  "  Any  person  carrying  for  hire  who  does  not  come  within 
the  definition  and  explanation  to  be  given  of  a  common  carrier  is 
a  private  carrier."7  His  definition  and  explanation  of  a  common 
carrier  are  taken  from  Gisbourn  v.  Hurst.8     A  person  to  whom 

1  Ancell,  Carriers  (5th  ed.),  §  75. 

9  Redfield,  Carriers,  §  3.  See  Sutton  v.  Ciceri,  15  App.  Cas.  144,  for  the  proposition 
that  the  exception  of  insurance  risks  did  not  discharge  the  defenders  from  their  liabilities 
as  ordinary  carriers.  8  Ante,  891.     Augell,  Carriers  (5th  ed.),  §§  17-44. 

*  Angell,  Carriers  (5th  ed.),  §§  45-59. 

5  Satterlee  v.  Groat,  1  Wend.  (N.  \.)  272. 

6  Beckman  v.  Spouse,  5  Rawle  (Pa.)  179,  at  182. 

7  Angell,  Carriers  (5th  ed  )^  §  46. 

8  I  Salk.  (N.  P.)  249.    In  iish  v.  Chapman,  2  Kelly  (Ga.)  353,  there  is  a  discussion 
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goods  had  been  entrusted  carried  cheese  to  London,  and  usually 
loaded  on  his  return  voyage  with  goods  for  a  reasonable  price  for 
all  persons  indifferently.  The  Court  held  that  "  such  an  under- 
taking to  carry  for  hire  as  this  privilege  was  to  be  considered  as 
that  of  a  common  carrier,  and  the  goods  so  delivered  for  that 
time  under  legal  protection,  and  privileged  from  distress,  and  so 
wherever  they  are  delivered  to  a  person  exercising  any  public 
trade  or  employment."  From  this  we  may  extract  a  definition 
that  any  person  undertaking  for  hire  to  carry  the  goods  of  all 
persons  indifferently  is  to  be  considered  a  common  carrier. 

Difficulties,  however,  occur  in  estimating  the  effect  of  the 
facts  towards  determining  in  individual  cases  whether  a  man  is  a 
private  carrier  for  hire  or  a  common  carrier.  Thus,  in  Brind  Brind*.  Dale. 
17.  Dale1  the  defendant  was  the  owner  of  thirty  or  forty  carts 
which  were  in  the  habit  of  standing  near  the  wharfs  on  the 
Thames  ready  to  be  hired  by  any  person  who  chose  to  engage 
them,  either  by  the  hour,  day,  or  job.  The  defendant's  business 
was  that  of  "a  town  carman"  who  let  out  carts  for  hire;  while 
it  was  contended  that  a  common  carrier  is  one  who,  for  hire  and 
reward,  takes  goods  from  town  to  town,  and  who  is  by  law  bound 
to  take  any  goods  offered  to  him  to  carry  if  his  cart  is  not  full.  Lord 
Abinger  was  of  opinion  that  defendant  was  not  a  common  carrier. 

On  this  Story  says:2  "It  is  very  difficult  to  distinguish  story's 
between  the  case  of  a  carman  and  that  of  a  hoyman,  or  lighter- 
man, or  bargeman  plying  between  different  parts  of  the  same 
town,  or  taking  jobs  by  the  hour  or  the  day.  And  yet  it 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  doubted  that  such  hoymen,  lighter- 
men, and  bargemen  are  common  carriers.  See  Lyon  v.  Mells,  5 
East  439.  What  substantial  distinction  is  there,  in  the  case  of 
parties  who  ply  for  hire  in  the  carriage  of  goods  for  all  persons 
indifferently,  whether  goods  are  carried  from  one  town  to  another 
or  from  one  place  to  another  within  the  same  town  ?  Is  there 
any  substantial  difference  whether  the  parties  have  fixed  termini 
of  their  business  or  not,  if  they  hold  themselves  out  as  ready  and 
willing  to  carry  goods  for  any  person  whatsoever  to  or  from  any 
places  in  the  same  town  or  in  different  towns  ?  Is  a  ship  engaged 
in  general  freighting  business  or  let  out  generally  for  hire  for  any 
voyage  which  the  freighter  may  require  less  a  common  carrier 
than  a  regular  packet  ship  which  plies  between  different  ports  ?  "* 

of  the  definition  by  Nisbit,  J.,  set  out  in  Story,  Bailm.  (8th  ed.)  §  495  n.  3.  See 
Serjeant  Williams's  argument  in  Robinson  v.  Dunmore,  2  B.  &  P.  416. 

1  8  C.  &  P.  207. 

3  Bailm.  §  496,  n.  3 ;  with  whose  opinion  Kent,  2  Comm.  598,  n.  (»),  coincides. 

8  For  this  view  he  cites :  Rich  17.  Kneeland,  2  Oro.  (Jac.)  330 ;  1  Roll,  Abr.  Aotion 
sur  le  Case  (C),  pi.  1-4 ;  Wardell  v.  Mourillyan,  2  Esp.  (N.  P.)  693  ;  I  Bell,  Comm. 
(5th  ed.),  467,  468  ;  Whalley  v.  Wray,  3  Esp.  (N.  P.)  74;  Muddle  v.  Stride,  9  C.  &  P. 
380  ;  and  some  American  cases. 
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ingate  v.  In  Ingate  v.  Christie1  the  defendant  had  a  counting-house,  with 

his  name  and  the  word  "  lighterman  "  on  the  door-posts  of  ifc,  and 
carried  goods  in  his  lighters  from  the  wharfs  to  the  ships  for 
anybody  who  employed  him,  and  was  a  lighterman,  and  not  a 
wharfinger.  Alderson,  B.,  referring  to  the  passage  jnst  quoted, 
said  :  "  Mr.  Justice  Story  is  a  great  authority,  and  if  we  would 
adhere  to  principle  the  law  would  be  what  it  ought  to  be — a 
science.     There  may  be  cases  on  all  sides,  but  I  adhere  to  prin- 

Aiderson,  B.a, cipie  jf  I  can."  His  statement  of  principle  was  as  follows : 
"  The  criterion  is,  whether  he  carries  for  particular  persons  only, 
or  whether  he  carries  for  every  one.  If  a  man  holds  himself  out 
to  do  it  for  every  one  who  asks  him,  he  is  a  common  carrier ;  but 
if  he  does  not  do  it  for  every  one,  but  carries  for  you  and  me 
only,  that  is  matter  of  special  contract.  Here  we  have  a  person 
with  a  counting-house,  "  lighterman  "  painted  at  his  door,  and  he 
offers  to  carry  for  every  one." 

Brind  v.  Dale.  The  facts  in  Blind  v.  Dale,*  however,  justify  the  distinction 
taken  by  Lord  Abinger,  whose  ruling  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
principle  laid  down  by  Alderson,  B.;  for  it  was  proved  that  the 
driver  said  to  the  plaintiff  at  the  time  of  the  hiring,  "  Don't  you 
leave  me ;  I  cannot  leave  the  horses  to  look  after  the  goods/' 
And  the  plaintiff  said,  "  I  shall  go  along  with  you  to  look  after 
the  goods,"  which  would  constitute  a  special  contract.  If,  then, 
the  plaintiff  did  not  accompany  the  goods,  he  was  guilty  of  negli- 
gence himself ;  of  which  he  would  not  be  permitted  to  take  advan- 
tage. Further,  the  reporter  does  not  put  the  general  proposition 
any  higher  than  a  sembley  that  a  town  carman,  whose  carts  ply 
for  hire  near  the  wharfs,  and  who  lets  them  by  the  hour,  day,  or 
job,  is  not  a  common  carrier. 

Liver  Alkali         The  case  of  Liver  Alkali  Company  v.  Johnson,'  points  the  same 

Johnson. **  way;  for  there  Blackburn,  J.,  speaking  of  Ingate  v.  Christie, 
says  it  is  "  in  express  conformity  with  what  appears  to  have  been 
Lord  Ellenborough's  view  in  Lyon  v.  Mells,4  and  no  English 
authority  has  been  cited  in  conflict  with  the  doctrine;"  while  of 
Brind  v.  Dale*  he  says,  Lord  Abinger  " reserved  the  point;  and, 
as  the  jury  found  in  favour  of  the  defendant  on  the  question 
whether  the  goods  were  received  by  him  as  a  common  carrier,  it 
was  never  reviewed  in  banc." 

The  Liver  Alkali  Company  v.  Johnson  does  not  definitively  lay 

J3C.  &K.  61.  fl8C.  &P.  207. 

8  L.  R.  9  Ex.  338  (Ex.  Ch.),  post,  1053.  Cp.  Scaife  v.  Farrant,  L.  R.  10  Ex. 
358,  (Ex.  Ch.),  distinguished  as  a  special  contract. 

4  5  East  428. 

8  2  Moo.  &  Rob.  80 ;  8  C.  &  P.  207.  See  per  Brett,  J.,  in  Nugent  r.  Smith,  1 
0.  P.  D.  19,  at  26. 
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down  that  one  who  has  carriages  for  hire  is  a  common  carrier, 
from  the  necessity  of  his  position,  nor  yet  that  without  being  a 
common  carrier  he  has  the  liabilities  of  one ;  for  the  case  may  be 
explained  by  the  particular  findings ;  yet  it  undoubtedly  raises  a 
strong  presumption  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Exchequer  Chamber 
as  then  constituted,  such,  had  it  been  necessary  to  decide  the 
point,  was  their  view  of  the  law.1 

Alderson,  B.'s,  distinction  between  goods  carried  for  every  one  Distinction  of 
and  goods  carried  occasionally  and  specially,  may  then  be  taken  adopted.11'    ^ 
as  indicating  the  dividing  line  between  private  carriers  for  hire 
and  common  carriers. 

On  the  liability  of  the  private  carrier  for  hire,  Holt,  O.J.,8  says :  nuty  0f 
"  He  is  only  to  do  the  best  he  can.     And  if  be  be  robbed,  &c„  it  ?*  n*0*"*6™ 
is  a  good  account."     He  gives  the  reason  for  dealing  with  a 
bailee  of  this  class  differently  from  the  mode  of  dealing  with  a 
common  carrier,  because  "it  would  be  unreasonable  to  charge  him 
with  a  trust  further  than  the  nature  of  the  thing  puts  it  in  his 
power  to  perform  it.    But  it  is  allowed  in  the  other  cases  by  reason 
of  the  necessity  of  the  thing."     The  law  was  thus  laid  down  by 
Lord  Abinger,  C.B.,  in  the  case  already  referred  to:'  "I  take  it  Lord  Abinger, 
that  if  a  man  agrees  to  carry  goods  for  hire,  although  not  a  common  2"&?  Brind 
carrier,  he  thereby  agrees  to  make  good  losses  arising  from  the 
negligence  of  his  own  servants,  although  he  would  not  be  liable 
for  losses  by  thieves  or  by  any  taking  by  force."     The  ordinary  Bale  of  dffi- 
diligence  to  which  a  private  career  for  hire  is  bound,  is  such  ^^^J^ 
diligence  as  a  prudent  man  commonly  takes  of  his  own  goods,  and  *°r  hire- 
ordinary  negligence  is  the  lack  of  such  care. 

We  have  in  another  connection4  considered  the  distinction  in  Theft  and 
the  civil  law  between  a  robbery  by  force  and   a   secret  theft:  y' 

Adversus  latrones  parum  prodest  custodier.;  adver&us  furem  prod- 
esse  potest  si  quis  advigilet.6  The  conclusion  there  reached  is  that 
the  bailee  is  put  to  proof  to  shew  that  the  loss  does  not  arise  from 
negligence,8  if  the  nature  of  the  bailment  is  such  that  want  of 
negligence  discharges  from  liability ;  of  course,  if  he  is  a  common 
carrier,  that  is,  an  insurer,  the  bailee  is  in  any  event  liable,  provided 

1  See  Brett,  J.'s,  exposition  of  the  meaning  of  "  common  "  in  the  phrase  common 
carrier :  Liver  Alkali  Company  v.  Johnson,  L.  R.  9  Ex.  338,  at  343. 

*  Cojgs  v.  Bernard,  2  Ld.  Raym.  909  at  918,  I  Sni.  L.  C.  (9th  ecL),  201,  at  216. 

3  Brind  v.  Dale,  8  C.  &  P.  207,  at  211. 

4  Ante,  901. 

*  Cited  Jones,  Bailm.  44. 
6  See  Verner  v.  Sweitzer,  32  Pa.  St.  208.    Clarke  v.  Spence,  10  Watts  (Pa.)  335,  per 

Rogers,  J. :  "  All  the  bailor  has  to  do  in  the  first  instance  is  to  prove  the  contract  and 
the  delivery  of  the  goods,  and  this  throws  the  burden  of  proof  that  they  were  lost,  and 
the  manner  they  were  lost,  on  the  bailee,  of  which  we  have  a  right  to  require  very 
plain,  proofs.1 '  Pitlock  v.  Wells,  109  Mass.  452,  was  decided  on  the  ground  that  there 
was  only  "  an  involuntary  or  gratuitous  bailment."  The  decision  is  easier  to  account 
for  on  this  ground  than  the  way  in  which  the  facts  were  looked  at  to  bear  it  out. 
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Return  of 
property  in  a 
damaged 
condition. 


Test 
applicable. 


he  has  not  contracted  himself  out  of  his  liability  in  distinct  terms. 
The  rule  of  construction  in  this  last  case  has  been  declared  to  be, 
that  "  words  of  general  exemption  from  liability  are  only  intended 
(unless  the  words  are  clear)  to  relieve  the  carrier  from  liability 
where  there  has  been  no  misconduct  or  default  on  his  part  or  that 
of  his  servants.  The  exceptions  in  a  bill  of  lading  are  not 
intended  to  excuse  the  carrier  from  the  obligation  of  bringing  due 
skill  and  care  on  the  part  of  himself  and  his  servants  to  bear 
both  upon  the  stowing  and  the  carrying  of  the  cargo.  Even  in 
cases  within  the  exceptions  the  shipowner  is  not  protected  if 
default  or  negligence  on  his  part  or  that  of  his  servant  has  con- 
tributed to  the   loss It  is  the  duty  of  the  shipowner 

by  himself  and  his  servants  to  do  all  he  can  to  avoid  the  excepted 
perils ;  the  exception,  in  other  words,  limits  the  liability,  not  the 
duty."1 

A  distinction  may  be  suggested  in  the  case  where  a  private 
carrier  delivers  the  goods  in  a  damaged  condition.  If  the  kind  of 
damage  done  is  most  often  the  effect  of  the  carriage,  or  of  the 
conditions  through  which  the  goods  must  pass  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  carriage,  it  would  seem  that  the  bailor  should  shew 
that  the  damage  arose  from  want  of  ordinary  care,  before  liability  is 
affixed ;  if  the  damage  is  not  apparently  a  natural  result  of  the 
circumstances  in  which  the  contract  has  been  carried  out,  then 
the  law  will  authorize  a  presumption  of  negligence.  Again,  if 
damage  done  is  not  the  self-evident  and  natural  consequence 
of  usage,  and  the  bailee  refuses  to  give  any  account  of  how  the 
damage  happened,  much  more  should  a  presumption  of  negligence 
be  raised.3  Story*  inclines  to  deny  this.  He  is  of  opinion 
that  even  total  loss  raises  no  presumption  of  negligence  in  itself. 
In  England  the  test  would  probably  be  to  inquire  who  would  be 
entitled  to  succeed  if  no  evidence  were  given.  In  the  case  of  an 
absolute  loss  this  would  be  the  bailor ;  because  the  obligation  is 
to  deliver  at  some  time,  somehow  fixed ;  and  when  that  time  has 
arrived,  and  default  is  made,  it  is  for  the  bailee  to  excuse  the 
default.  The  possibility  of  applying  this  test  may  depend  on 
the  way  in  which  the  pleadings  are  framed.  If  the  pleader 
frames  his  case  on  negligence,  as  is  most  usually  done,  instead 
of  on  the  mere  breach  of  the  contract  to  deliver,  then  he  would 
be  bound  to  give  evidence  sufficient  to  sustain  the  view  that  he 
has  put  forward,  and  could  not  put  the  defendant  to  explain  as 
he  would  if  mere  non-delivery  were  alleged.  In  the  case  of 
deterioration  accounted  for  by  the  circumstances  of  the  bailment, 


1  Per  Bowen,  L.J.,  Steinman  &  Company  v.  Angier  Line  (1891),  1  Q.  B.619,  at  623. 
*  See,  ante,  903,  932.  s  Bailm.  §§  410,  454,  525. 
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the  state  of  things  speaks  for  itself,  and,  to  make  out  a  case,  Deterioration 
something  of  neglect  must  be  shewn ;  still  where  the  condition tSebaSment1 
of  the  thing  entrusted  to  the  carrier  is  depreciated  to  a  degree 
out  of  proportion  to  the  conditions  of  the  contract,  apparently 
the  bailee  is  in  default.     It  is  for  him  to  shew  that  he  is  not ; 
and,  therefore,  the  onus  lies  upon  him  to  discharge  the  presump-  onus. 
lion  of  negligence  raised  by  appearances.1     The  considerations 
operative  in  this  case,  of  course,  apply  to  all  those  classes  of  bail- 
ment where  the  delivery  of  the  thing  bailed  is  for  the  mutual 
benefit  of  bailor  and  bailee. 

The  private  carrier  for  hire  does  not  undertake  any  responsi-  Deterioration 
bility  for  loss  arising  from  the  ordinary  deterioration  of  goods  2^2^  rom 
from   their  inherent  infirmity  and  tendency  to  decay.     He   is  infi«,mity. 
bound,  notwithstanding,  to   take    all    reasonable  care  when   he 
knows  that  he  has  perishable  goods  in  his  custody ;  and  it  has 
even  been  held  that  he  is  bound  to  have  them  aired  and  ven- 
tilated, if  these  are  usual  and  reasonable  things  to  do  in   the 
circumstances.9 

We  have  been  hitherto  speaking  merely  of  the  normal  obli-  Obligations 
gations  of  the  private  carrier.     His  liability  may,  it  is  obvious,  b^contrac" 
be  varied  indefinitely  by  the  terms  of  the  contract  into  which  he 
enters.     A  mere  carrying  by  a  person  who  does  not  hold  himself 
out  to  carry  for  people  in  general  will,  of  itself,  without  special 
terms,    import    the    obligations    that    have    been    enumerated. 
Though  not  a  common  carrier,  a  man  may  yet  put  himself  in  the 
position  of  a  common  carrier  by  the  obligation  he  specially  binds 
himself  to ;  as  in  Robinson  v.  Dunmore,8  where,  on  the  plaintiff  Robinson  r. 
observing  to  the  defendant,  who  was  to  carry  goods  for  him,  that Dunmore' 
the  tarpaulin  of  the  cart  in  which  he  purposed  to  put  them  was 
too  small,  defendant  replied,  "  I  will  warrant  the  goods  shall  go 
safe."     The    goods  were    injured    by  rain.     Lord   Eldon,   C.  J.,  Warranty 
directed    a    verdict   for   the    plaintiff,   as   by  his   warranty    the  for  hire  with 
defendant  had  put  himself  in  the  position  of  a  common  carrier ;  J^^0^ofa 
on  motion  this  direction  was  sustained.  carrier. 

In  the  view  of  Brett,  J.,4  by  a  special  custom  of  the  realm,  all  Brett,  J/s, 
shipowners    are    equally  liable  for   loss    by  inevitable  accident,  special  custom 
whether  they  are  common  carriers  or  private  carriers  for  hire ;  but  g^po^erf 


insurers. 


1  The  subject  is  discussed  in  a  note  to  2  Parsons,  Contracts  (6th  ed.),  125. 

2  The  Brig  Collenberg,  1  Black  (U.S.),  170.     Post,  1066. 
*  2  B.  &  P.  416. 

4  liver  Alkali  Company  v.  Johnson,  L.  R.  9  Ex.  338,  at  343  ;  repeated  Nngent  v. 
Smith,  1  C.  P.  D.  19,  at  33,  but  dissented  from  by  Cockburn,  C. J.,  Nugent  v.  Smith, 
I  C.  P.  Div.  at  433.  Mellish,  L.J.,  declined  to  express  any  opinion  on  the  subject. 
Cockburn,  C.J.,  points  out  that  the  majority  of  the  Exchequer  Chamber  in  Liver 
Alkali  Company  v.  Johnson,  did  not  adopt  Brett,  J.'b,  views.  See,  too,  Story,  Bailm. 
§§  501,  504  ;  Holmes,  The  Common  Law,  180. 
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this    is    by   no   means  established  law;    indeed,  the  weight  of 
authority  seems  considerably  to  preponderate  against  it. 


Innkeepers. 
Definitions  of 
an  inn  by 
Abbott,  C.J. 


Bayley,  J. 
Best,  J. 


Criticized. 


Bacon's 
definition. 


VII.   Innkeepeks. 

In  Thomson  v.  Lacy1  each  of  the  three  judges  essayed  to 
define  an  inn.  Abbott,  C.  J.'s,  was : s  a  honse  where  the  keeper 
"  furnishes  beds  and  provisions  to  persons  in  certain  stations  of  life, 
who  may  think  fit  to  apply  for  them,"  or  "  who  furnishes  every 
accommodation  to  all  persons  for  a  night  or  longer ; "  Bayley,  J.'s:* 
"a  house  where  the  traveller  is  furnished  with  everything  which 
he  has  occasion  for  whilst  upon  his  way;"  and  Best,  J.'s:4  "an 
inn  is  a  house,  the  owner  of  which  holds  out  that  he  will  receive 
all  travellers  and  sojourners  who  are  willing  to  pay  a  price 
adequate  to  the  sort  of  accommodation  provided,  and  who  come  in 
a  situation  in  which  they  are  fit  to  be  received." 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  shew  that  these  definitions,  as 
definitions,  are  very  unsatisfactory  both  from  excess  and  defect. 
The  first,  for  example,  would  include  a  workhouse ;  nothing  less 
than  a  mammoth  store  would  come  up  to  the  second ;  and  the 
lessee  of  a  theatre  might  very  well  make  the  profession  required  in 
the  third. 

Bacon's  definition  of  an  innkeeper  may,  perhaps,  better  serve  :* 

1  3  B.  &  Aid.  283. 

3  L.  c.  at  285. 

8  L.  c,  at  286. 

*  L.  c.  at  287. 

B  Abr.  Inns  and  Innkeeper,  (B)  At  common  law  any  person  might  keep  a  tavern 
and  sell  liquors  previously*  to  7  Edw.  VI.  c.  5,  which  Act  first  limited  the  price  of 
wines,  secondly,  restrained  persons  from  selling  wines,  and,  thirdly,  restrained  the 
number  of  vintners,  per  Hale,  C.B.  :  Stevens  v.  Duckworth,  Hard.  338,  at  344, 
referring  to  18  Edw.  II.  de  visu  Franci  Pledgn,  art.  28,  "Of  such  as  continually 
haunt  Taverns  and  no  man  knoweth  whereon  they  do  live."  See  the  conclusion  of 
n.  (a),  2  Rent,  Comm.*597,  referring  to  The  State  v.  Chamblyss,  1  Cheves  (S.C.)  200,  as  & 
case  where  the  subject  of  inns  and  ta veins  was  elaborately  discussed.  A  tavern,  it 
there  appears,  originally  was  a  place  where  the  keeper  sold  wine  alone ;  then  food  and 
lodging  was  afforded  for  wayfarers.  The  term  tavern  came  to  be  synonymous  with  that 
of  inn  as  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  Act  2  Jac.  L  c.  9,  recites  "  the 
ancient,  true,  and  principal  use  of  inns  ....  was  for  the  receit,  relief,  and  lodging  of 
wayfaring  people  1  ravelling  from  place  to  place,  and  for  such  supply  of  the  wants  of 
such  people  as  are  not  able  by  greater  quantities  to  make  their  provision  of  victuals, 
and  not  meant  for  entertainment  and  harbouring  of  lewd  and  idle  people,  to  spend 
and  consume  their  money  and  their  time  in  lewd  and  drunken  manner.1'  Cp.  also 
4  Jac.  I.  c.  5,  "An  Act  for  repressing  the  odious  and  loathsom  Sin  of  Drunkenness.'9 
In  Bex  v.  Collins  (21  Jac.  I.),  Palm.  337,  at  374,  the  erecting  a  common  inn  without 
any  licence  was  held  lawful  unless  it  was  ad  commune  nocumentum,  and  to  this  end  it 
was  necessary  to  allege  that  it  is  in  an  unfit  place,  or  that  by  reason  of  the  great 
number  of  inns  in  the  same  place  it  is  burthensoine,  or  the  harbour  of  thieves  and  of  bad 
characters;  and  in  Sir  Giles  Mompesson's  case  it  is  said  to  have  been  resolved  that  a 
man  may  erect  an  inn  without  any  licence  from  the  king  because  it  is  only  a  trade,  Vin. 
Abr.  Inns  (A),  Who  may  erect  an  Inn.  Viner  is  a  translation  of  Roll.  Abr.  Inns  (A), 
Que  poet  erecter  un  Inne.  Nevertheless  in  1  Bulst.  109  (9  Jac. I.)  Croke,  J.,  is  reported 
as  saying:  "No  person  is  to  erect  an  inn  without  licence  from  the  king;"  bat  in 
22  Jac.  I.  at  a  conference  of  the  judges  at  Serjeant's  Inn,  reported  Hutton,  99,  it  waft 
resolved  "  that  any  one  may  erect  an  inn  tor  lodging  of  travellers,  without  auy  allowance 
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"  A  person  who  makes  it  his  business  to  entertain  travellers  and 
passengers,  and  provide  lodging  and  necessaries  for  them  and 
their  horses  and  attendants,  is  a  common  innkeeper ; "  from  which 
it  would  follow  that  the  place  which  the  innkeeper  occupies  for 
his  business  of  providing  lodging  and  necessaries  for  travellers  and 
passengers,  and  their  reasonable  or  necessary  accompaniments,  is 
an  inn. 

A  coffee-house  is  not  an  inn,1  nor  is  a  boarding-house,*  nor  Considerations 
a  refreshment  bar,8  nor  an  eating-house,4  nor  a  lodging-house,  tiaLof^^n. 
nor  a  place  where  select  persons  are  entertained  for  a  short  season 
of  the  year.5    On  the  other  hand,  "  a  man,"  says  Parke,  B.,6  "  may 

or  licence,  as  well  as  any  one  before  the  statute  of  2  Ed.  VI.  (7  Ed.  VI.  c.  5)  might  have 
kept  a  common  alehouse,  or  as  at  this  day  (19th  June  1623)  one  may  set  up  to  keep 
hackney  horses  or  coaches,  to  be  hired  by  such  as  will  use  them ;  and  all  men  may 
convert  barley  into  malt  antil  they  be  restrained  by  the  Act  of  Parliament  made  for  that 

Surpose.  And  as  all  men  may  set  up  trades  not  restrained  by  the  Act  of  5  Eliz.  which 
irecteth,  no  man  that  hath  not  been  bound,  or  served  as  an  apprentice  by  the  space 
of  seven  years,  or  by  restraint  of  setting  up  trades  in  corporations,  by  such  as  be  not 
free,  by  the  like  reason  all  men  may  use  the  trade  of  inn  keeping,  unless  it  could  be 
brooght  to  be  within  the  statute  of  2  Ed.  VI.  (7  Ed.  VI.  c.  5),  which  hath  never  been 
taken  to  be  subject  to  that  statute  in  point  of  licence."  See  Holinshed,  Chronicle, 
(ed.  1586),  bk.  1  ch.  16.  Qf  our  innes  and  thorowfaires.  In  Cromwell  v.  Stephens,  2 
Daly  (N.  Y.  C.  P.)  15,  the  meaning  of  the  term*  "inn"  and  "hotel,"  " guest" 
and  "lodger,"  are  carefully  examined  and  defined  by  Daly,  C.J.  In  a  boarding- 
house,  it  is  said  by  the  same  learned  judge,  the  guest  is  under  an  express  contract 
nt  a  certain  rate  for  a  certain  time,  while  in  an  inn  there  is  no  express  engage- 
ment, the  guest  being  on  his  way  is  entertained  from  day  to  day  according  to  his 
business  upon  an  implied  contract.  In  2  Parsons,  Contracts  (6th  ed.),  151,  "  guest  "and 
"boarder  are  thus  contrasted:  "The  guest  comes  without  any  bargain  for  time, 
remains  without  one,  and  may  go  when  he  pleases,  paying  only  for  the  actual  entertain- 
ment he  receives ;  and  it  is  not  enough  to  make  a  boarder  and  not  a  guest  that  he  has 
staid  a  long  time  in  the  inn  in  this  way." 

1  Doe  d.  Pitt  v.  Laming,  4  Camp.  73,  per  Lord  EHenborough,  C.J.,  at  77.  A 
"  coffee  palace  "  was  held  an  inn,  Miller  v.  Federal  Coffee  Palace,  15  Vict.  L.  R.  30. 

a  Dansey  v.  Richardson,  3  E.  &  B.  144.  In  this  case  the  Queen's  Bench  were 
divided  as  to  the  propriety  of  Erie,  J.,  asking  the  jury  whether  they  were  of  opinion 
that  the  loss  for  which  the  action  was  brought  was  through  the  negligence  of  a  servant, 
and,  if  they  were,  then  was  the  employer  guilty  of  negligence  in  engaging  the  servant? 
Wightman,  J.,  thought  him  right,  and  Erie,  J.,  adhered  to  his  view  taken  at  the  trial ; 
but  Coleridge,  J.,  and  Lord  Campbell,  C.J.,  thought  no  distinction  should  be  drawn 
between  the  act  of  the  servant  and  the  act  of  the  defendant,  and  that  the  question  was 
wrongly  framed.  In  Holder  v.  Soulby,  8  C.  B.  N.  S.  254,  however,  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  held  that  there  is  no  liability  on  the  part  of  a  lodging-house  keeper  to 
answer  for  the  loss  of  a  lodger's  goods  where  there  is  mere  absence  of  care  and  no  mis- 
feasance. 

8  The  Queen  v.  Rymer,  2  Q.  B.  D.  136 ;  Carpenter  v.  Taylor,  1  Holt  (N.  T.)  193. 

4  Pullman  Palace  Company  v.  Lowe,  26  Am.  St.  R.  325. 

5  Parkhurst  v.  Foster,  1  Ld.  Raym.  479 ;  Holder  v.  Soulby,  8  C.  B.  N.  S.  254 ; 
Ultzen  v.  Nicola  (1894),  1  Q.  B.  92 ;  where  the  liability  of  a  restaurant-keeper  for  the 
loss  of  a  coat  stolen  while  plaintiff  was  dining,  and  which  had  been  taken  by  a  waiter  from 
the  plaintiff  on  his  entry  and  hung  on  a  peg,  was  said  in  argument  to  bear  a  strong  analogy 
to  tbe  liability  of  a  railway  company  for  small  luggage  delivered  to  a  porter  :  Richards  v. 
London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Railway  Company,  7  C.  B.  839 ;  Great  Western 
Railway  Company  v.  Bunch,  13  App.  Cas.  31.  By  the  Innkeepers*  Liability  Act,  1863 
(26  &  27  Vict.  c.  41),  s.  4,  inn  shall  mean  any  hotel,  inn,  tavern,  public-house,  or  other 
place  of  refreshment  the  keeper  of  which  is  now  by  law  responsible  for  the  goods  and 
property  of  his  guests,  and  the  word  innkeeper  shall  mean  the  keeper  of  any  such 
place.  But  in  Dixon  v.  Birch,  L.  R.  8  Ex.  135,  it  was  held  that  the  manager  of  an 
notel  belonging  to  a  company  is  not  an  innkeeper,  and  that  the  company  itself  must  be 
sued.     Si  un  hotte  invite  un  al  supper,  et  le  nuit  esteant  farr  spent  it  luy  invite  a 

•  Johnson  v.  Midland  Railway  Company,  4  Rx.  367,  at  371. 
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keep  an  inn  for  those  persons  only  who  come  in  their  own 
carriages/'  and  again,  "  if  he  has  only  a  stable  for  a  horse  he  is 
not  bound  to  receive  a  carriage.'11  Though  there  is  an  obligation 
on  the  innkeeper  to  admit  and  entertain  to  the  extent  of  his 
accommodation  all  persons  of  the  class  for  whose  entertainment 
he  holds  out  his  house  and  against  whom  no  reasonable  objection 
can  be  shewn,  yet  he  may  exclude  such  as  are  not  sober  or 
orderly  or  who  are  not  able  to  pay  his  reasonable  charges ;  and 
he  is  under  no  obligation  to  admit,  and  has  the  power  to  pro- 
hibit, the  entrance  into  his  house  of  any  person  or  class  of 
persons  for  the  purpose  of  plying  his  guests  with  solicitations  for 
patronage  in  their  business.  Moreover,  he  may  afford  the  means 
of  supplying  the  requirements  of  his  guests  on  his  premises,  out- 
side his  business  as  innkeeper,  as,  for  example,  by  establishing  a 
news  stand  or  a  barber's  shop  there,  and  wholly  excluding  com- 
petitors from  his  hotel.  Apart  from  this,  persons  other  than 
guests  are  said  primd  facie  to  have  the  right  to  enter  an  inn  or 
hotel  without  making  themselves  trespassers;  for  there  is  an 
implied  licence  for  the  public  to  enter ;  though  such  licence  is  in 
its  nature  revocable,  and  those  thus  entering  become  trespassers 
when  they  refuse  to  depart  when  requested.2 
Guests.  Travellers  and  passengers  received  into  an  inn  are  "  guests."3 

inception  into  what   exacfciy  constitutes  reception   into  an  inn  to  the   extent 

needful  to  make  the  person  so  received  a  guest  has  given  rise  to 
some  controversy.  In  York  v.  Grindstone4  it  was  decided,  against 
the  opinion  of  Holt,  C.J.,  that  if  a  traveller  leave  his  horse  at 
an  inn,  and  lodge  elsewhere,  he  is  to  be  deemed  a  guest, 
"  because  it  (the  horse)  must  be  fed,  by  which  the  innkeeper 
hath  gain ;  otherwise,  if  he  left  a  trunk  or  dead  thing."6     More 

stayer  la  tout  le  nuit,  sil  soit  apres  robbe  uncore  le  Itoste  ne  aerra  charge  pur  ceo,  car 
cest  guest  nefuit  ascun  traveller:  i  Roll.  Abr.  Action  sar  Case  (£)  4.  In  Newton  v.  Trigg 
(Case  166),  1  Show.  (K.  B.),  268,  it  is  stated,  "Innkeepers  are  compellable  by  the 
constable  to  lodge  strangers  ;  they  may  de  tain  the  persons  of  the  guests  who  eat,  or  the 
horse  which  eats  till  payment."    The  words  in  italics  are  clearly  no  longer  law. 

1  Broadwood  v.  Granara,  10  Ex.  417. 

9  State  v.  Steele,  19  Am.  St.  R.  573  $  Commonwealth  v.  Power,  48  Mass.  596,  per 
Shaw,  C.J.,  at  601. 

8  A  guest  is  "  any  one  who  patronises  an  inn  as  such  " :  Walling  v.  Potter,  35  Conn. 
183 ;  "  any  one  away  from  home  receiving  accommodation  at  an  inn  as  a  traveller 
generally  speaking  a  lodger,  is  one  who  for  the  time  being  has  his  home  at  his  lodging- 
place  "  :  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company  v.  Lowe,  26  Am.  St.  R.  325. 

4  1  Salk.  788,  2  Ld.  Raym.  866,  in  the  name  of  York  v.  Grenaugh,  commented  on 
by  Lord  Lvndhurat,  C.B.,  Judson  v.  Etheridge,  1  C.  &  M.  743,  at  745,  747.  Grinnell  t>. 
Cook,  3  Sill  (N.  Y.)485,  followed  Holt,  C.J.'s,  opinion.  The  authorities  are  collected  in 
a  note  to  2  Parsons,  Contracts  (6th  ed.),  153,  where  the  conclusion  is  adverse  to  the 
innkeeper's  liability  as  insurer,  and  in  accord  with  the  view  of  Holt,  C.J.  On  this  point 
see  Mason  v.  Thompson,  26  Mass.  280. 

5  In  Lynar  v.  Mossop,  36  Upp.  Can.  Q.  B.  2jo,  a  person  asked  for  a  room  to  change 
his  dress  in  at  an  inn,  wnich  was  assigned  to  him  and  a  key  handed  him,  which  ne 
did  not  use  ;  after  occupying  the  room  for  an  hour,  plaintiff  went  to  his  friend,  with 
whom  he  remained.    Next  morning  on  returning  for  his  portmanteau  it  could  not  be 
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than  a  hundred  years  afterwards  occurred  the  next  reported  case, 
Bennett  v.  Mellor,1  where  plaintiff's  servant  took  goods,  which  he  Bennett  r. 
had  been  unable  to  sell  at  the  weekly  market,  to  the  defendant's  e  or' 
inn,  and  asked  the  defendant's  wife  if  he  could  leave  them  till  the 
week  following.  She  answered  she  could  not  tell,  for  they  were 
fall  of  parcels.  The  plaintiff's  servant  then  sat  down  in  the  inn, 
had  some  liquor,  and  put  the  goods  on  the  floor  behind  him, 
whence  they  were  stolen.  A  verdict  was  given  for  the  plaintiff, 
which,  on  motion  for  a  new  trial,  was  sustained,  on  the  ground 
that,  if  the  proposal  of  the  plaintiff's  servant  had  been  accepted, 
the  defendant  would  have  been  special  bailee,  and  so  not 
answerable  where  there  was  no  "  actual  negligence " ;  but  since 
the  proposal  had  not  been  accepted,  and  the  plaintiff's  servant  had 
sat  down  and  was  partaking  of  refreshment,  he  had  thereby 
become  a  guest,  with  the  consequential  duty  on  the  innkeeper  to 
protect  his  goods  or  be  answerable  for  their  loss. 

This  case  was  held  "  clearly  distinguishable  "  in  Strauss  v.  Strauss  v. 
County  Hotel  Company,2  because  "  there  it  was  expressly  found  company.0  e 
that  the  plaintiff  had  come  within  the  house  and  had  placed  his 
goods  near  his  chair."3  In  Strauss's  case  the  plaintiff  arrived  at 
a  railway  station  where  he  was  there  met  by  one  of  the  porters 
of  the  defendants'  hotel,  to  whom  he  gave  three  packages,  and 
asked  him  to  take  them  to  the  adjoining  hotel.  At  that  time 
he  intended  to  pass  the  night  at  the  hotel,  but  after  getting  a 
telegram  he  decided  to  go  on  to  Manchester  the  same  day.  He 
went  into  the  coffee-room  to  dine,  and  there  being  told  there 
was  no  joint  ready,  proceeded,  by  tlie  waiter's  advice,  to  the  station 
refreshment-room,  which  was  under  the  same  management  as  the 
hotel,  and  connected  with  it  by  a  covered  passage.*  On  his  way  he 
met  the  porter  with  his  luggage,  and  told  him  to  lock  it  up  till 
he  was  ready  to  start  for  Manchester.  The  luggage  was  accord- 
ingly locked  up  in  a  room  adjoining  the  refreshment-room,  but, 

found.  It  was  held,  on  the  authority  of  Gel  ley  v.  Clerk,  2  Cro.  (Jac.)  189,  and  Wiutermnte 
v.  Clarke,  5  Sandford  (N.  Y.),  242,  that  the  plaintiff  ceased  to  he  a  guest  after  he  left  the 
inn,  and  that  the  defendant  was  not  liable  as  innkeeper.  In  the  New  York  case  of  Ingalls- 
bee  v.  Wood,  33  N.  Y.  577,  where  a  horse  was  left  at  an  hotel,  the  owner  never  intending 
to  be  a  guest,  the  innkeeper  was  held  to  be  a  mere  ordinary  bailee  for  hire,  with  do 
greater  or  different  rights  than  if  the  defendant  had  been  a  livery-stable  keeper  merely. 
See  Healey  v.  Gray,  68  Me.  489,  28  Am.  R.  80.  In  Hancock  v.  Rand,  46  Am.  R. 
112,  a  general  on  service,  who  engaged  rooms  at  an  hotel  at  a  fixed  monthly  price,  with 
an  understanding  that,  if  he  were  satisfied  and  were  not  ordered  away,  he  should  stay 
till  the  spring,  was  held  to  be  a  guest.  See  the  cases  collected  in  the  note  at  118. 
1  5  T.  R.  273 ;  Houser  v.  Tully,  62  Pa.  St.  92. 

*  12  Q.  B.  D.  27.  Cp.  Palin  v.  Reid,  10  Ont  App.  63,  ante,  897  ;  and  Adams  v. 
Young,  58  Am.  R.  789. 

*  On  the  authority  of  Richmond  v.  Smith  8  B.  &  0.  9,  this  latter  ground  of  dis- 
tinction seems  very  immaterial,  and,  if  anything,  a  point  for  the  plaintiff  in  Strauss's 
case.    Armistead  v.  White,  17  Q.  B.  261. 

4  Cp.  Cromwell  v.  Stephens,  2  Dalv  (N.  Y.  C.  P.)  15  ;  Krohn  v.  Sweeny,  2  Daly 
(N.  Y.)  200. 
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on  the  plaintiff's  arrival  at  the  platform,  part  of  it  was  missing. 
The  learned  judge  nonsuited  on  the  ground  that  there  was   no 
evidence  that  the  plaintiff  ever  became  a  guest  of  the  defendants 
at  their  inn ;  and  his  ruling  was  upheld  by  the  Queen's  Bench 
Division,  as  the  "  relation  of  landlord  and  guest  not  having  been 
Considered,     made  out,  the  action  cannot  be  sustained."    From  the  report  of  this 
case  in  the  Law  Journal1  which  is  much  fuller  than  that  in  the 
Law  Reports,  it  appears  that  the  view  of  the  Court  on  the  facts 
was  that  the  refreshment-room  was  not  part  of  the  inn — the 
judge's  view  at  the  trial  must  have  been  that  it  could  not  be  so 
considered — and  that  the  removal  of  the  plaintiff  from  the  coffee- 
room  to  the  refreshment-room  was   an  act  not  different  in  its 
nature  from  going  from  one  shop  to  another,  and  was  not  merely 
the  removal  from  one  portion  of  a  building  to  another  for  more 
commodious  serving.     In  this  view  the  decision  turns  on  the 
particular  facts  proved,  and  there  is  no  conflict  with  Bennett  v. 
Mellor  ;2  as  in  Bennett  v.  Mellor  the  man  was  served  his  glass 
of  refreshment  in  the  house,  while  in  this  case  the  judge's  view 
of  the  facts  was  that  what  occurred  in  the  coffee-room  and  the  sub- 
sequent order  in  the  refreshment-room  were  distinct  transactions. 
Kent's  view  of      Chancellor    Kent's    view    of   Bennett    v.    Mellor   is    that   in 
Mellor.    '       that  case  "the  responsibility  of  innkeepers  was  laid  down  with 
great  strictness  and  even  with  severity;"*  nevertheless  it  has 
always    been  followed,   and   is   quoted   in   the  text-books    as   a 
Mere  entrust-  binding  authority.4     It    is,  however,  clear   law    that    the  mere 
dw8°not°con.    entrusting  of  goods  does  not  constitute  the  bailor  a  guest.     This 
stitntethe       was  decided  so  early  as  the  time  of  James  L,   when  a  person 

pailor  a  guest  J  7  r 

who  came  to  an  inn  with  a  hamper  of  hats,  and  went  away  and 
left  them  there  for  two  days,  and  in  his  absence  they  were  stolen, 
was  held  to  have  no  claim  against  the  innkeeper  except  as  a 
bailee.6 

1  53  L.  J.  Q.  B.  25. 

2  5  T.  R.  273,  approved  Clute  v.  Wiggens,  14  Johns.  (Sap.  Ct.  N.  Y  )  175. 
M 'Donald  v.  Edgerton,  5  Barb.  (N.  Y.)  560,  is  so  far  similar  to  Ultzen  v.  Nicola 
(1894),  1  Q.  B.  D.  92,  that  the  point  involved  was  the  liability  of  an  innkeeper  for  an 
overcoat  handed  to  the  barman  by  the  plaintiff  while  drinking  at  the  bar,  and  lost;  the 
Court,  however,  laid  down,  at  562 :  "  the  purchasing  of  the  liquor  was  enough  to  con- 
stitute the  plaintiff  a  guest,"  and  remarked,  citing  2  Cro.  (Jac.)  180,  "it  has  been 
expressly  adjudged  that  if  the  guest  goes  out  to  view  the  town  for  a  while,  intending  to 
return,  the  innkeeper  is  liable  for  his  goods  lost  in  his  absence.  And  so  if  he  goes  oat 
and  say 8  he  will  return  at  night. "  Com.  Dig.  (B)  (B  1),  Action  upon  the  Case  for 
Negligence.     Cp.  per  Bronson,  J.,  Qrinnell  v.  Cook,  3  Hill  (N.  Y.),  405,  at  490. 

3  2  Kent,  Comm.  594. 

4  Story,  Bailm.  §§  470,  471,  472,  479,  480,  482 ;  1  Sin.  L.  C.  (9th  ed.),  141 ; 
Wharton,  Innkeepers,  15,  75,  76,  79,  98,  99,  106,  119,  130;  Oliphant,  Innkeepers  (4th 
ed. ),  220. 

6  Gelley  v.  Clerk,  2  Cro.  (Jac.)  188;  Bacon,  Abr.  Inns  (C),  5.  As  to  leaving  a 
horse  for  a  fortnight  with  an  intention  to  return,  Day  v.  Bather,  2  H.  &  C.  14  (with 
this  compare  The  Case  of  an  Hostler,  Yelv.  66),  and  as  to  leaving  a  valise  for  forty- 
eight  hours  without  the  intention  to  return,  Murray  v.  Marshall,  59  Am.  B.  152.    In 
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The  ground  of  the  opinion  of  Smith,  J.,  in  Medawar  v.  Medawarr. 
Grand  Hotel  Company,  which  Fry,  L.J.,  considered  correct,  bnt  £™^?tel 
which  was  overruled  by  Lord  Esher,  M.R.,  and  Bowen,  L.J.,1  was 
that  the  defendant  there,  the  hotel  keeper,  was  no  more  than  a 
bailee,  and  the  plaintiff  was  not  a  guest  but  a  bailor  of  goods 
only.  The  division  of  opinion  thus  turned  on  the  correctness  of 
an  inference  of  whether  or  not  the  circumstances  of  the  plaintiff's 
reception  and  occupation  at  the  hotel  constituted  him  a  guest. 
The  facts  proved  were,  that  the  plaintiff  arrived  early  in  the 
morning  at  the  defendant's  hotel,  asked  for  a  bedroom,  and  was 
told  that  the  hotel  was  full  and  that  he  could  not  have  a  room ; 
there  was,  however,  one  room  temporarily  unoccupied  till  the 
arrival  of  a  lady  and  gentleman  for  whom  it  had  been  engaged, 
which  the  plaintiff  might  have  the  use  of  to  wash  and  dress  in. 
His  luggage  was  accordingly  sent  up  to  this  room  by  the  hotel 
porter.  In  course  of  using  the  room  to  wash  and  dress  in,  the 
plaintiff  opened  his  luggage  and  took  therefrom  a  stand  for  brushes 
and  toilet  articles,  in  which  was  a  drawer  containing  valuable 
trinkets.  When  he  went  down  to  his  breakfast,  he  left  this  stand  on 
the  dressing-table.  His  other  luggage  was  also  left  in  the  room, 
and  with  the  door  unlocked.  After  paying  for  his  breakfast 
the  plaintiff  went  out  without  giving  any  further  heed  to  his 
luggage  and  did  not  return  till  past  midnight.  Meanwhile  the 
lady  and  gentleman  who  had  engaged  the  room  arrived,  and  were 
shewn  to  it  by  the  page  boy,  who,  by  the  direction  of  the  porter, 
moved  the  plaintiff's  property  into  the  corridor,  and  there  left  it. 
When  the  plaintiff  came  back  and  asked  for  his  room  he  was  told 
that  he  had  not  one ;  subsequently,  howeyer,  one  casually  vacant 
was  found,  and  this  he  occupied.  His  luggage  was  then  removed 
from  the  corridor  and  placed  in  it.  Next  morning  he  discovered 
that  the  trinkets  in  the  drawer  of  the  stand  had  been  stolen. 
The  action  was  for  their  value.     From  these  facts  Smith,  J.,  and  View  of  Smith, 

T     anil  T^i*v 

Fry,  L.J.,  drew  the  conclusion  that  "  the  plaintiff  engaged  the  l.j. 
room  merely  for  the  purpose  of  washing  and  dressing ;  he  did 
not  insist  upon  any  further  right.  He  could  not  have  been 
charged  for  any  further  occupation.  He  was  not  a  guest  in  the 
hotel  after  he  had  washed  and  dressed  and  had  had  his  breakfast,3 
and  he  only  left  his  property  in  the  hotel  in  the  expectation  that 


Williams  v.  Gessey,  7  C.  &  P.  777,  a  box  was  sent  by  A  to  an  inn  kept  by  B  who 

'    ;.    The 

.  fc  m  very  1 

was  lost.    In  an  action  of  trover ,  held,  no  evidence  of  conversion.    See  also  the  same 


booked  parcels  for  carriers,  bat  did  not  receive  anything  for  so  doing.    The   person 
who  took  the  box  told  8  to  keep  it  till  A  called  for  it.    B  replied,  Very  well.    The  box 


case,  rub  nam.  Williams  v.  Gesso,  3  Bing.  (N.  C.)  849. 

1  (189O2Q.  B.  11. 

2  "It  cannot,"  says  Lord  Esher,  M.R.,  I.  c.  at  20,  "  be  contended  that  he  was  only  to 
wash  and  dress  in  the  room  ;  he  was  to  have  the  nse  of  the  room  until  the  persons  by 
whom  it  had  been  engaged  should  arrive." 
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by  doing  so  he  might  have  a  preferential  claim  to  the  occupancy 
of  some  other  room."1  The  opinion  of  Lord  Esher,  M.R,  and 
Bowen,  L.  J.,  which  prevailed,  was  :  "  Until  the  room  is  wanted  for 
the  new  guest,  it  seems  to  me2  that,  according  to  the  common  law 
and  custom  of  the  realm,  the  innkeeper  is  bound  to  afford  accommo- 
dation to  any  one  who  offers  himself  as  a  guest.  He  has  no 
right  to  be  like  the  dog  in  the  manger,  and  say  '  I  shall  want  the 
room  for  another  person  this  day  week,  and  therefore  I  will  not 
let  it  to  you  to-day.'  Until  it  is  wanted  by  those  who  have 
acquired  a  right  to  occupy  it,  an  arriving  guest  is  entitled  to  find 
accommodation  in  it.  Therefore  the  plaintiff,  when  he  arrived  in 
the  morning,  had  a  right  to  such  accommodation  in  that  room, 
which  was  then  empty,  as  could  be  furnished  to  him  consistently 
with  the  engagement  which  the  hotel-keeper  had  made  with  the 
persons  who  were  to  have  the  use  of  it  in  the  course  of  that  day 
or  the  following  day." 

Further,  it  was  laid  down  that  even  the  arrival  of  the  lady 
and  gentleman  and  their  occupancy  of  the  room  they  had  pre- 
engaged,  did  not  determine  eo  imtardi,  the  plaintiff's  status  as 
guest.  "A  reasonable  time  must  be  allowed  for  him  to  carry 
away  or  secure  his  effects;  and  I  think  that  in  the  present 
case  the  relation  of  host  and  guest  between  the  defendants 
and  the  plaintiff,  and  the  legal  liability  of  the  defendants,  con- 
tinued until  a  reasonable  time  after  a  demand  for  the  room  had 
been  made  by  the  persons  who  had  engaged  it,  and  that  the 
defendants  had  no  right  the  moment  they  wanted  the  room  to 
eject  the  goods  into  the  corridor  and  leave  them  unguarded  there 
without  any  notice  to  the  plaintiff."* 

In  arriving  at  his  conclusion  Lord  Esher,  M.K.,  remarked:* 
"  We  must  bring  into  play  our  knowledge  of  the  world."  This 
decision,  therefore,  manifestly  stands  on  the  particular  collocation 
of  facts.  For  all  that,  probably  very  few  of  that  experienced 
class  of  citizens  of  the  world — habitual  travellers — realised  before 
this  decision  in  how  commanding  a  position  admission  to  an  hotel 
bedroom  for  the  sole  purpose  of  washing  and  dressing  places  them. 

Assuming  the  hotel-keeper  was  merely  a  bailee  of  the  goods 
left  in  the  bedroom,  he  was  either  bailee  for  reward  or  involun- 
tary bailee.  If  the  latter,  then  affirmative  evidence  of  the  lack 
of  that  slight  degree  of  diligence  that  the  law  requires  would 
have  to  be  shewn.5     If  the  former,  in  the  words  of  Smith,  J.  :* 


3  L.  c.  bowen,  L.J.,  at  27.     Ante,  1010. 
8  Ante,  907,  908. 


2  L.  c.  per  Bowen,  L.J.,  at  25. 
4  L.  c.  at  19. 


6  (1891)  2  Q.  B.  16.    There  is  an  American  case,  Wear  v.  Gleason,  20  Am.  St.  R. 
1 86,  that  may  bo  looked  at  in  connection  with  the  case  in  the  text. 
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"The  bailor  has  to  prove,  in  order  to  render  the  bailee  liable, 
actual  negligence  of  the  bailee  which  caused  the  loss,  and  if  it 
be  proved  that  the  loss  was  occasioned  by  his  own  neglect,  he  has 
no  case  against  the  bailee." 

In  an  American  case,1  where  also  it  is  held  to  be  a  question  of  American 
fact,  to  be  decided  upon  all  the  evidence,  whether  the  relation  of  hSIv.  Pike, 
guest  and  innkeeper  is  established,  the  elements  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  determining  when  the  status  of  guest  is 
constituted  are  thus  summed  up:  "The  duration  of  the 
plaintiff's  stay,  the  price  paid,  the  amount  of  accommodation 
afforded,  the  transient  or  the  permanent  character  of  the  plaintiff's 
residence  and  occupation,  his  knowledge  or  want  of  knowledge  of 
any  difference  of  accommodation  afforded  to,  or  price  paid  by, 
boarders  and  guests,  are  all  to  be  regarded  in  settling  the  question. 
It  is  expressly  decided  in  Berkshire  Woollen  Company  v.  Proctor,8 
however,  that  an  agreement  with  an  innkeeper  for  the  price  of 
board  by  the  week  is  not  decisive  that  the  relation  is  that  of 
boarder  instead  of  guest." 

Passing  from    a   consideration    of   the   matters  which  go  to  Relation 
constitute  a  guest  to  a  consideration  of  the  various  aspects  of  the  j^^rand 
relation  when  constituted  between  the  innkeeper  and  his  guest —  his  guest- 
whom,  says  Ashhurst,  J,,s  "  the  law  has  fixed  an  indelible  obliga- 
tion "  on  the  innkeeper  to  receive— we  have  first  to  see  what 
liability  for  negligence  is  raised  thereby. 

The  law  of  an  innkeeper's  liability  has  been  said  to  be  peculiar  to  Form  of  the 
the  English  law;  and  the  ancient  writ  in  the  Register  lays  a  duty  on  ^Register.111 
inkeepers  "  by  the  law  and  the  custom  of  England,"  the  analogy 
of  which  has  been  seized  on  in  other  cases.     There  is,  however,  a 
marked  similarity  to  the  rule  of  the  civil  law.4     By  the  Praetor's 
Edict  a  peculiar  responsibility  was  laid  upon  shipmasters,  innkeepers, 
and  stable-keepers,  who  were  made  liable  for  all  losses  not  arising 
from  inevitable  casualty  or    overwhelming  force.     Ait  Prcetor:  Prcotor's Edict. 
Nautm9  caupones,*  stabtdariif  quod  cujusque  salvum  fore  receperint, 

1  Hall  v.  Pike,  ioo  Mass.  495. 

2  61  Mass.  417,  at  424.     Story,  Bailm.  §  477. 

3  Kirknian  v.  Shawcross,  6  T.  R.  14,  at  18  ;  see,  too,  per  Lord  Kenyon,  C.J.,  at  18, 
referring  to  3  W.  &  M.  c.  12  and  21  G.  II.  c.  28. 

4  Per  Holt,  C.J.,  Lane  v.  Cotton,  12  Mod.  472,  at  481. 
•  See  D.  23,  2,  43  §  9. 

6  As  to  this  word,  it  is  used  in  the  second  sense  given  for  it  in  Facciolati  and 
Forcellini's  Lexicon  (sub  verbo) :  Qui  mercede  homines  eorunique  jumenta  hoepitio 
txcipit.  Nam  stabulum  turn  ad  jumenta  pertinet,  turn  ad  homines.  See  note  by 
Denman,  J.,  to  judgment  of  Brett,  J.,  in  Nugent  v.  Smith,  1  C.  P.  D.  19,  at  29.  The 
conclusion  of  the  passage  cited  by  Denman,  J.,  is  as  follows : —  Videtur  a  caupone 
differe  in  eo,  quod  oaupo  viatoribus  necessaria  ad  victum  prcebet;  stabulartut  etiam 
tectum  et  tectum.    D.  47,  5,  1.    See  Pothier,  Pand.  4,  9,  §  1,  2.    Compare  Hor.  Sat. 

*•  5»  4— 

*'  Inde  forum  Appii 

Differ  turn  nautis  cauponibus  atque  malignis." 
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nisi  restituanty  in  eos  judicium  dabo.1  To  which  is  subjoined  the 
remark  of  Ulpian :  Maxima  utilitas  est  hujus  edicti;  quia  necesse 
est  plerumque  eorum  fidem  sequi,  et  res  custodies  eorum  committers 
Ne  quisquam  putet  graviter  hoc  adversus  eos  constUuium;  nam  est 
in  ipsorum  arbitrio,  ne  quern  recipiant.  And  the  explanation  is 
given,  Nisi  hoc  esset  statutum,  materia  daretur  cum  fwribus 
adversos  eos,  quos  reeipiunt,  coeiindi;  cum  ne  nunc  quidem  abstineant 
hujus  modi  fraudibus?  The  extent  of  the  liability  is  indicated  as 
follows :  At  hoc  edicto  omnimodo  qui  recepit  tenetur,  etiamsi  sine 
culpd  ejus  res  periit,  vd  damnum  datum  est;  nisi  si  quid  damno 
fatcdi  co?Uingit.  Inde  Labeo  scribit}  si  quid  naufragio  aut  per  vim 
piratarum  perierit  non  esse  iniquum  exceptionem  ei  dari.  Idem 
erit  dicendum  et  si  in  stabulo,  aut  in  caupond  vis  major  contegerit.* 

The  responsibility  of  innkeepers  by  the  Civil  law  was  farther 
limited  in  several  respects.  It  was  not  enough  to  charge  the 
innkeeper  that  the  guest  had  brought  his  goods  or  baggage  to 
the  view  or  the  knowledge  of  the  innkeeper ;  he  must  have  deli- 
vered them  into  his  charge.  Neither  was  the  innkeeper  respon- 
sible for  the  acts  of  other  guests  or  persons  at  the  inn,  though 
he  was  responsible  for  the  acts  of  his  servants  and  boarders  done 
in  the  house.  Neither  was  he  compelled '  to  receive  the  guest 
when  he  had  room,  as  he  is  by  the  common  law.4  These  limita- 
tions are  found  in  the  jurisprudence  of  those  nations  of  Europe 
which  have  taken  the  Civil  law  for  their  model,6  and  are  the 
variations  that  have  been  urged,  amongst  others,  as  grounds  for 
inferring  a  native  origin  to  our  law. 

The  liabilities  of  an  English  innkeeper  are  treated  at  length  in 
Calye's  Case,8  which  is  the  leading  English  authority  upon  the 
subject.  There  the  exact  point  resolved  was  that  if  a  man  come 
to  an  inn  and  deliver  his  horse  to  the  innkeeper  to  be  put  to 
pasture,  and  the  horse  be  stolen,  the  innkeeper  is  not  responsible, 
because  the  case  is  outside  the  terms  of  the  original  writ7  by 
which  the  duties  of   innkeepers  are  specified.     It  is,  however, 

1  D.  4,  9, 1,  pr. 

9  D.  4,  9,  I,  I. 

>  D.  4,  9,  3,  §  I. 

4  Bex  v.  Ivens,  7  C.  &  P.  213 ;  Hawthorn  v.  Hammond,  I  C.  &  K.  404;  1  Hawk. 
P.  C.  Bk.  1,  c.  78,  Of  nuisances  relating  to  Public  Houses,  §1,2;  State  v.  Steele, 
19  Am.  St.  R.  573. 

0  Story,  Bailm.  §§  466,  467,  citing  Dig.  4,  9,  and  Pothier,  Traite  du  Dep6t, 
n.  79,  80. 

•  8  Co.  Rep.  32  a,  1  Sm.  L.  C.  (9th  ed.),  132.  Cp.  Com.  Dig.  Action  upon  the 
Case  for  Negligence  (B\  Action  against  a  common  Innkeeper. 

7  Fitzh.  De  Nat.  Brev.  94  B.  Registrant  Brevium,  105  a :  De  transgression* 
quando  qui*  depredatus  est  in  hospkio  transeundo  per  patriam.  The  distinction  is 
pointed  out  in  Warbrook  v.  Griffin,  2  Brownl.  254,  at  255  :  "  If  the  owner  desire  that 
his  horse  should  go  to  grass,  the  innkeeper  shall  not  answer ;  but  if  an  innkeeper  receive 
the  horse,  and  of  his  own  head  puts  the  horse  to  grass,  and  he  is  stolen,  there  the 
innkeeper  shall  be  charged." 
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from  Coke,  0.  J.'s,  commentary  on  the  words  of  this  writ,  clause  by 
clause,  as  it  is  set  out  in  the  report,  that  the  principles  of  the  law 
with  regard  to  innkeepers  are  to  be  collected.     They  are : 

First :  The  action  must  be  against  the  keeper  of  a  common  Principles 

!  laid  down  in 

WD.  Calye's  Case. 

Second  :  The  thing  in  respect  of  which  the  action  is  brought 
must  be  infra  hospitium.* 

Third :  The  innkeeper  is  bound  in  law  to  keep  the  goods  of  his 
guest  within  the  inn,  "  without  any  stealing  or  purloining,"9 
unless  by  the  guest's  own  servant  or  by  fault  of  the  guest 

Fourth  :  If  the  guest  is  beaten  in  the  inn,  the  innkeeper  is  not 
answerable,  "  for  the  innkeeper  ought  to  keep  the  goods  and 
chattels  of  his  guest,  and  not  his  person."4 

For  all  that,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  innkeeper  to  take  reasonable  D**y  to  take 

_    _  -  *  .  ii  ..,  reasonable  care 

care  of  the  persons  of  his  guests,  so  that  they  are  not  injured  of  the  persons 
by  want  thereof  while  they  are  in  his  house.  Thus,  in  Sandys  v.  of  the  s™8*8- 
Florence,6  a  statement  of  claim  being  amended  so  as  to  set  out 
that,  while  the  plaintiff  was  using  an  hotel,  of  which  the  defendant 
was  proprietor,  as  a  guest  for  reward  to  the  defendant^  by  the 
negligence  of  the  defendant  the  ceiling  of  the  room  in  which  the 
plaintiff  was  fell  upon  and  injured  him,  was  held  to  disclose  a 
cause  of  action ;  though  it  was  conceded  that,  as  originally  drawn, 
omitting  the  allegation  that  plaintiff  was  received  as  a  guest  for 
reward  to  the  defendant,  the  claim  was  not  sustainable. 

The  extent  of  the  innkeeper's  obligation  to  answer  for  the  Extent  of 
safety  of  property  brought  to  his  inn  by  a  guest  was  the  subject  obligations. 
of  decision  by  the  King's  Bench  in  Burgess  v.  Clements.6    Plaintiff  ci^ntl' 

1  8  Co.  Rep.  32  a.  In  Parker  v.  Flint,  12  Mod.  254,  1  Ld.  Raym.  479,  nom.  Parkhurst 
v.  Foster,  Holt,  C.J.,  held  that  a  person  ma/  hire  lodgings  at  an  inn  and  so  not  be  a 
guest ;  and  &  fortiori  this  is  true  of  a  private  house,  Com.  Dig.  Action  upon  the  Case 
for  Negligence  (B)  (B  2) ;  Holder  u.  Soulby,  8  C.  B.  N.  S<  254.  Where  a  gig  was  stolen 
that  was  put  by  the  ostler  outside  the  innyard,  in  a  part  of  the  street  where  the 
defendant  was  in  the  habit  of  placing  the  carriages  of  his  guests  on  fair  days,  and 
was  not  put  there  at  the  instance  of  the  plaintiff,  the  plaintiff  recovered :  Jones  v. 
Tyler,  1  A.  &  E.  522. 

3  8  Co.  Rep.  32  b.  In  Stannian  v.  Davis,  1  Salk.  404,  the  innkeeper  was  held 
liable  where  a  none  was  taken  out  of  the  inn,  and  immoderately  ridden  and  whipped, 
though  it  did  not  appear  by  whom.  Bags  of  wheat  stolen  during  the  night  from  an  out- 
house appurtenant  to  the  inn,  where  loads  of  that  description  were  ordinarily  received, 
were  held  to  be  infra  hospitium:  Clute  v.  Wiggens,  14  Johns.  (Sup.  Ct.  N.  Y.)  175  ;  but 
see  Albin  v.  Presby,  8  N.  H.  408,  to  the  contrary. 

3  8  Co.  Rep.  33  a ;  Walsh  v.  Porter  field,  87  Pa.  St.  376.  There  is  no  distinction 
between  money  and  goods :  Kent  v.  Shuckard,  2  B.  &  Ad.  803. 


4  8  Co.  Rep.  33  b ;  Candy  v.  Spencer,  3  F.  &  F.  306,  where  goods  were  left  in  the 

;  HaUenbake  v.  Fish,  8  Wend.  (N.  Y.)  i       "  ""  _ 

Me.  163  ;  where  goods  were  stolen  from  a  sea-bathing  house  provided  for  a  guest,  but 


lobby  of  an  inn ;  Hallenbake  v.  Fish,  8  Wend.  (N.  x .)  547 ;  Noroross  v.  Norcross,  53 


separate  from  the  inn,  Minor  v.  Staples,  71  Me.  316,  36  Am.  R.  318. 

8  47  Ll  J.  C.  P.  598. 

•  4  M.  &  S.  306.  In  Roll.  Abr.  Action  sur  Case  (D)  Vers  Hosteler,  pi.  3,  it  is  laid 
down  that  an  infant  innkeeper  cannot  be  held  liable  in  an  action  on  the  case  for 
the  loss  of  his  guest's  goods ;  but  see  Cross  v.  Andrews,  1  Cro.  (Eliz.)  622.  See 
Y.  B.  42  Ed.  ILL  11,  pi.   13,  for  an  action  on  the  custom  of  England  that  in 
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went  to  the  defendant's  inn  as  a  'guest,  and  was  shewn  into  the 
travellers'  room.  Subsequently  he  asked  for  a  room  in  which  he 
might  shew  his  goods.  The  innkeeper's  wife  assented,  "  accom- 
panied with  that  which  is  equivalent  to  telling  him  that  he  must 
take  charge  of  it,  for  she  says,  *  You  may  have  the  room  ;  there 
is  a  key  to  the  door,  and  you  may  lock  it.'  "  The  plaintiff  took 
the  room,  and  displayed  his  goods  there  to  a  customer.  Whilst 
he  was  doing  so,  the  door  twice  opened  and  a  stranger  looked  in. 
The  customer  suggested  the  necessity  of  care  in  view  of  the  sus- 
picious conduct  of  the  stranger.  After  he  had  gone,  the  plaintiff 
left  the  room  without  taking  any  precaution,  and  did  not  return 
till  nine  o'clock,  when  two  of  his  boxes  containing  valuables  were 
missing.  The  door  of  the  room  opened  into  a  gateway  which  led 
to  the  street,  and  there  was  a  key  in  the  lock  on  the  outside. 
The  plaintiff  did  not  lock  the  door  when  he  went  away,  and  "  did 
not  know  that  he  even  shut  it."  The  jury  were  directed  that  an 
innkeeper  is  primd  facie  answerable  for  the  goods  of  his  guest  in 
his  inn,  but  that  a  guest  by  his  own  conduct  may  discharge  the 
innkeeper  from  his  responsibility.  They  found  for  the  inn- 
keeper. 
Primd  fade  On  motion  for  a  new  trial,  the  direction  of  the  judge  at  the  trial 

keeper  was  sustained.     The  Court  pointed  out  that,  admitting  an  inn- 

'*-'*  keeper  to  be  print  fade  liable,  there  may  be  circumstances  by 
which  that  pnmd  facie  liability  may  be  discharged — as,  for 
example,  if  the  guest  by  his  own  neglect  induces  the  loss,1  or 
himself  introduces  the  person  who  purloins  the  goods.  Neither 
is  it  a  part  of  the  business  of  an  innkeeper  to  provide  show- 
rooms for  his  guests,  but  only  convenient  lodging-rooms  and 
lodging.  In  the  case  under  discussion,  the  requirement  of  the 
plaintiff  was  for  a  room  to  display  his  wares,  a  necessary  attendant 
on  which  was  the  introducing  a  number  of  persons  over  whom 
the  innkeeper  could  have  no  check  or  control,  and  so  for  a  pur- 
pose wholly  alien  from  the  ordinary  purposes  of  an  inn,  which  is 
£jjy  on  ad  hospitandos  lwmines.    Again,  there  was  a  duty  on  the  plaintiff 

to  use  "  at  least  ordinary  diligence  "  in  circumstances  of  sus- 
picion ;  "  for  in  general  though  a  traveller  who  resorts  to  an  inn 
may  rest  on  the  protection  which  the  law  casts  around  him,  yet, 
if  circumstances  of  suspicion  arise,  he  must  exercise  ordinary 
care;"2  and  the  intrusion  of  a  stranger  twice  while  he  was  dis- 

all  common  inns  the  innkeeper  and  his  servants  should  take  good  care  of  what  things 
their  guests  had  in  their  chamber  in  the  inn  ;  Beeves,  Hist,  of  the  English  Law  (and 
ed.),  vol.  iii.  91 ;  She  p.  Abr.  Innes.  The  law  is  now  subject  to  the  limitations  imposed 
by  The  Innkeepers'  Liability  Act,  1863  (26  &  27  Vict.  c.  41.) 

1  As  where  the  guest  refused  to  put  his  valuables  in  the  place  suggested  by  the  land- 


guest. 


lord  :  Jones  v.  Jackson,  29  L.  T.  (N.  S.)  399. 

2iM.  &S,  306,  per  Lord  EUenborough,  0.  J.f  at 


3". 
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playing  his  goods  should  have  excited  sufficient  suspicion  to  have 
induced  the  precaution  of  locking  the  door  after  him. 

The  following  year  a  very  similar  case,  Farnworth  v.  Pack-  Famworth  r. 
wood,1  was  tried  before  Le  Blanc,  J.,  one  of  the  judges  who  gave  *°  wo 
judgment  in  Burgess  v.  Clements ;  and  he  there  states  the  law  very 
succinctly :  "  A  landlord  is  not  bound  to  furnish  a  shop  to  every 
guest  that  comes  into  his  house ;  and  if  a  guest  takes  exclusive 
possession  of  a  room,  which  he  uses  as  a  warehouse  or  shop,  he 
discharges  the  landlord  from  the  common  law  liability/' 

In  Richmond  v.  Smith  9  a  guest  chose  to  have  his  goods  carried  Richmond  v. 
into  the  travellers'  room  in  preference  to  having  them  placed  in  Smith* 
his  bedroom,  as  was  the  usual  practice  of  the  inn.  The  plaintiff 
was  held  entitled  to  recover  on  a  loss,  for,  "  if  it  had  been 
intended  by  the  defendant  not  to  be  responsible  unless  his  guests 
chose  to  have  their  goods  placed  in  their  bedrooms  or  some 
other  place  selected  by  him,  he  should  have  said  so." 

In  Dawson  v.  Ohamney8  another  element  came  in.  The  plaintiff  Dawson  v. 
gave  his  horse  in  charge  to  defendant's  ostler,  who  put  him  in  a  amne*- 
stall  with  another  horse,  by  whom  he  was  grievously  kicked.  Plain- 
tiff brought  his  action,  and  Cresswell,  J.,  directed  the  jury  that, 
if  they  were  of  opinion  that  the  defendant,  by  himself  or  his 
servants,  had  been  guilty  of  direct  injury  or  of  negligence,  they 
should  find  for  the  plaintiff;  otherwise,  for  the  defendant.  This 
was  objected  to  as  a  misdirection,  but  was  sustained  by  the 
Queen's  Bench,  which  held  that  the  damage  raised  a  presump- 
tion of  negligence,  calling  on  the  defendant  for  an  answer.  So 
soon,  however,  as  he  satisfied  the  jury  that  he  had  not  been 
guilty  "of  negligence,  the  verdict  was  rightly  entered  for  him. 
On  general  grounds  of  law,  the  fact  that  a  horse  has  kicked 
another  horse  is  not  any  evidence  of  negligence,4  and  it  appears 
from  this  case,  following  Calye's  Case,5  that  the  innkeeper  is  not 
an  insurer  against  injury,  and  "  shall  not  be  charged,  unless  there 
be  a  default  in  him  or  his  servants,  in  the  well  and  safe  keeping 
and  custody  of  their  guest's  goods  and  chattels  within  their 
common  inn ;  for  the  innkeeper  is  bound  in  law  to  keep  them 
safe  without  stealing  or  purloining."6 

Dawson    v.  Ghamney7   was   unfavourably   commented   on   in 

1  i  Stark  (N.P.)  249 ;  in  a  note  to  this  case,  at  251,  there  is  a  report  of  Burgess  v. 
Clement*.  a  8  R  &  C.  9.  8  5  Q.  B.  164.    Ante,  963,  nX 

*  Cox  v.  Borbidge,  13  C.  B.  N.  S.  430.     Ante,  96. 
■  8  Co.  Rep.  32  a,  at  33  a  ;  cp.  Moore,  78,  pi.  207. 

*  Doubts  have  sometimes  arisen  as  to  what  goods  the  innkeener  should  answer  for. 
There  is  an  exhaustive  indgment  as  to  this  in  Pmkerton  v.  Woodward,  33  Calif.  557. 

7  5  Q.  B.  164.  Cp.  Merritt  v.  Claghoro,  23  Vt.  177,  the  facts  and  extracts  from  the 
judgment  in  which  are  set  out,  2  Parsons,  Contracts  (6th  ed.),  146  n.  11.  In  Ingallsbee 
c.  Wood,  33  N.  Y.  577,  the  liability  of  an  innkeeper  for  the  loss  of  the  horse  of  his 
guest  caused  by  a  fire  which  burnt  down  the  innkeeper's  stable  is  said  to  be  that  of  au 

VOL.  n.  L 
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Morgan  r.  Morgan  v.  Ravey.1  The  rule  as  to  the  innkeeper's  liability  there 
vey'  laid  down  was  that  he  is  a  general  insurer,  for  that  is  what  it 

amounts  to,  and  that  "  there  is  a  defect  in  the  innkeeper  wherever 
there  is  a  loss  not  arising  from  the  plaintiff's  negligence,  the  act 
of  God  or  the  Queen's  enemies."2  "  The  only  case  that  points 
the  other  way  is  Dawson  v.  Chamney ; "  and  Pollock,  C.B.,  referred 
to  a  report  of  that  case  in  7  Jurist  1037,  where  it  was  said 
u  there   was  no  evidence   of  the   manner  in   which   the    horse 

Judgment  by  received  the  injury  for  which  the  action  was  brought."  The 
oc  '  '  *  learned  Chief  Baron  then  continues :  "  This  may  be  the  explana- 
tion of  that  case ;  for  though  damage  happening  to  the  horse  from 
what  occurred  in  the  stable  might  be  evidence  of  defectus  or 
neglect,  still,  if  it  was  not  shewn  how  the  damage  arose,  it  was 
not  even  shewn  that  it  arose  from  what  occurred  in  the  stable." 
The  reporter  in  a  note  has,  however,  disproved  this  suggestion 
by  pointing  out  that  the  judgment  was  written,  and  that  in  the 
written  judgment  the  injury  was  stated  to  have  been  received 
"  by  the  kick  of  another  horse."  The  case  would  thus  be  a 
negation  of  liability  on  an  innkeeper,  where  he  had  exercised  aD 
caution  in  stabling  a  guest's  horse ;  and  where  by  the  unknown 
viciousness  of  another  guest's  horse  an  injury  was  inflicted,  the 
innkeeper  was  not  to  be  held  an  insurer  to  that  extent.  Assuming 
the  innkeeper  to  be  free  from  blame,  the  accident  would  have 
occurred  from  inevitable  accident,  and  thus,  though  not  within 
the  terms  of  Pollock,  C.B.'s,  proposition  in  Morgan  v.  Ravey,  at 
least  within  the  principle  of  it.  This  view  can  only  be  sustained 
by  regarding  the  innkeeper  as  an  insurer  in  certain  respects  only, 
and  not  wholly  as  a  common  carrier.  If  this  be  the  right  view, 
Dawson  v.  Chamney9  was  the  case  of  inevitable  accident  arising 
from  the  kick  of  a  horse  without  the  negligence  of  the  defendant, 
and  the  plaintiff  was  disentitled  to  recover,  because  he  did  not 
shew  a  cause  of  action. 

Loss  of  goods       The  question  whether  at  common  law  the  loss  of  goods  of  the 

^accidental  guest  by  an  accidental  fire  affects  the  innkeeper  with  liability 
is  of  interest  in  this  connection.4  If  the  innkeeper  is  in  the  same 
position  as  a  common  carrier,  which  is  held  to  be  the  law  by 
many  authorities,6  then  he  is  not  exonerated  from  responsibility 

ordinary  bailee  for  hire.  See  2  Parsons,  Contracts  (6th  ed.),  153.  In  Scotland  the  law 
appears  to  bo  the  same,  M'Donell  v.  Ettles,  Decisions  of  the  Court  of  Session,  15th 
Dec.  1809. 

1  6  H.  &  N.  265. 

2  L.  c.  per  Pollock,  C.B.,  at  277. 

8  5  Q.  B.  164.    As  to  agistment,  see  ante,  979. 

4  As  to  fire  generally,  see  ante,  567-606. 

*  Morgan  v.  Ravey,  6  H.  &  N.  265  ;  there  is  also  a  report  of  the  case  at  NiriPrivs, 
tub  nam.  Morgan  v.  Rarey,  2  F.  &  F.  283.  See  note  to  Cutler  v.  Bonney,  18  Am.  R. 
127,  at  13a 
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by  reason  that  the  guest's  goods  are  destroyed  by  an  accidental 
fire.1  This  is  itself  a  disputed  point.  Chancellor  Kent  *  has,  Opinion  of 
indeed,  said  that  innkeepers  "  are  held  responsible  to  as  strict  Kent"  °r 
and  severe  an  extent  as  common  carriers ; "  bat  he  goes  on  to 
say  that  "the  principle  was  taken  from  the  Roman  law,  and 
adopted  into  modern  jurisprudence."  The  Roman  law,  however, 
though  strict  and  severe,  did  not  affect  the  innkeeper  with  a 
liability  so  severe  as  that  of  a  common  carrier ;  and  in  the  case 
of  accidental  fire  the  innkeeper  was  not  liable  at  all  by  Roman 
law,  since  this  was  included  under  the  head  of  inevitable  accident9 
Chancellor  Kent  further  on4  says:  "The  responsibility  of  the 
innkeeper  does  not  extend  to  trespasses  committed  upon  the 
person  of  the  guest,  nor  does  it  extend  to  loss  occasioned  by 
inevitable  casualty,  or  by  superior  force,  as  robbery."  Whence  it 
may  be  concluded  that,  in  the  earlier  passage,  he  did  not  intend 
any  more  extensive  meaning.  Story/  too,  says:  "  Innkeepers  Opinion  of 
are  not  responsible  to  the  same  extent  as  common  carriers.  The  ry' 
loss  of  the  goods  of  a  guest  while  at  an  inn,  will  be  presumptive 
evidence  of  negligence  on  the  part  of  an  innkeeper  or  of  his 
domestics.  But  he  may,  if  he  can,  repel  this  presumption  by 
shewing  that  there  has  been  no  negligence  whatsoever ;  or  that 
the  loss  is  attributable  to  the  proper  negligence  of  the  guest ;  or 
that  it  has  been  occasioned  by  inevitable  casualty  or  by  superior 
force.9'  Further  on  the  learned  author  refers  to  the  dictum  of 
Bayley,  J.,  in  Richmond  v.  Smith,8  and  says :  "  The  case,  however,  Richmond  r. 
did  not  call  for  the  dictum,  and  it  has  since  been  overturned  by 
a  solemn  decision,  if  it  meant  to  suggest  so  unqualified  a  proposi- 
tion as  that  the  liability  of  innkeepers  and  common  carriers  is  of 
the  same  extent  and  subject  only  to  the  like  exceptions."7  Some 
of  Story's  late  editors  have  shewn  more  respect  for  the  dictum 

1  Per  Dallas,  C.J.,  in  Thorogood  v.  Marsh,  Gow  (N.  P.)  105. 
a  2  Comm.  592. 

*  Story,  Bailm.  §  465  ;  Erek.  Inst.  Bk.  3,  tit.  I,  §  28  ;  Stair,  Inst.  bk.  i.  tit  13,  §  3, 
and  note  in  Brodie's  Edition.  Quia  in  locato  conducto  culpa,  in  deposito  dolus 
duntaxat  prastatur,  at  hoc  edicto  omnimodo  qui  recepit  tenetur,  etiamsi  sine  culpa 
ejus  ret  periit,  vel  damnum  datum  est;  nisi  si  quid  damno  fatali  contvngit,  Inde 
Labeo  scribit,  si  quid  naufragio  aut  per  vim  piratarum  perterit,  non  esse  imquutn, 
exeeptionem  ei  daru  Idem  erit  dicenaum  et  si  in  stabulo,  aut  in  caupona  vis  major 
amhgerit:  D.  4,  9,  3,  §  I. 

4  2  Comm.  593. 

*  Bailm.  §  472 ;  also  Story,  Contracts  (2nd  ed.  1847),  §  749 :  "Whenever  there  is 
a  lots  by  a  guest  at  an  inn,  the  innkeeper  is  primfi  facte  responsible.  He  may,  however, 
excuse  himself,"  kc. 

*  8  B  &  C.  9,  at  11 :  "It  appears  to  me  that  the  innkeeper's  liability  very  closely 
resembles  that  of  a  carrier.  He  is  primd  facie  liable  for  any  loss  not  occasioned  by  the 
act  of  God  or  the  King's  enemies ;  although  he  may  be  exonerated  where  the  guest 
chooses  to  have  his  goods  under  his  own  care."  This  dictum  has  been  adopted  by 
Nelson,  GJ.,  in  Piper  v.  Manny,  21  Wend.  (N.  T.)  284 ;  see  Purvis  v.  Coleman,  21 N.  Y. 
Ill,  at  116. 

7  Dawson  v.  Chamney,  5  Q.  B.  164. 
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than  for  their  author's  text,  which  they  have  altered  to  conform 
to  it.1 

Chitty,  "  Law  of  Contracts,"2  says :  There  must  be  a  default  on 
the  part  of  the  innkeeper ;  and  such  default  is  to  be  imputed  to 
him  wherever  there  is  a  loss  not  arising  from  the  plaintiff's  negli- 
gence,3 the  act  of  God,  or  the  Queen's  enemies." 

Redfield,  in  his  "  Law  of  Carriers,"4  thus  sums  up  what  he 
regards  to  be  the  law,  that  the  innkeeper  "  is  presumptively  re- 
sponsible for  all  injuries  happening  to  the  goods  of  his  guests 
and  by  them  entrusted  to  his  care ;  and  that  he  cannot  exonerate 
himself  except  by  shewing  that  he  did  all  to  insure  their  safety 
which  it  was  in  his  power  to  do,  and  that  no  default  is  attribut- 
able to  his  servants  or  guests.  This  brings  the  rule  of  law  on 
this  subject  so  near  to  that  which  obtains  in  the  case  of  common 
carriers  that  the  distinction  is  not  of  much  moment  unless  in 
cases  of  loss  by  accidental  or  incendiary  fires,  and  possibly  in 
some  few  other  cases.  Hence  it  is  now  becoming  to  some  extent 
common  for  the  Courts  to  state  the  degree  of  responsibility  of 
these  two  classes  of  persons  in  the  same  or  similar  terms,  and 
thus  to  declare  that  innkeepers  are  responsible  for  the  safety  of 
the  property  of  their  guests  except  for  damage  resulting  from 
inevitable  accident  or  irresistible  force,  being  that  of  the  public 
enemy."6 

On  the  other  hand,  the  conclusion  of  Bennett,  J.,  at  the  end 
of  a  long  judgment  in  Mateer  v.  Brown/  reviewing  and  com- 
menting on  all  the  cases,  is  "that  some  Courts  as  well  as 
commentators  are,  at  length,  returning  to  the  sound  and  healthy 

1  See  Story,  Bailm.  (8th  ed.),  by  Bennett,  §  472. 

2  (12th  ed.),  441. 

3  Schultz  v.  Wall,  134  Pa.  St.  262,  19  Am.  St.  R.  686,  excepts  from  the  innkeeper's 
liability  goods  stolen  in  his  house  "by  the  servant  or  companion  of  the  guest.'*  In 
Cross  v.  Andrews,  I  Cro.  (Eliz.)  622,  the  innkeeper  sought  to  excuse  himselfby  a  plea  of 
insanity  ;  but  this  was  held  no  defence,  "  for  the  defendant,  if  he  will  keep  an  inn,  ought 
at  his  peril  to  keep  safely  his  guest's  goods  ;  and  although  he  is  sick,  his  servants  then 
onght  carefully  to  look  to  them."    Ante,  54. 

4  §§  595  with  the  note,  £96,  where  the  whole  subject  is  reviewed  by  the  author,  the 
judge  who  decided  M'Daniefs  v.  Robinson,  26  Yt.  316,  62  Am.  Dec.  586,  where  there  is 
a  note  on  "guests"  and  " boarders."  See  Magee  v.  Pacific  Improvement  Company,  35 
Am.  St.  R.  199. 

*  See  Holder  v.  Soulby,  8  C.  B.  N.  S.  254.  In  Hulett  v.  Swift,  33  N.  Y.  571,  it  is 
said :  "  It  is  true  that  the  liability  of  the  innkeeper,  by  the  custom  of  the  realm,  was  not 
unlimited  and  absolute,  and  that  the  loss  of  the  goods  of  the  guest  was  merely  pre- 
sumptive evidence  of  the  default  of  the  landlord.  But  this  presumption  could  only  be 
repelled  by  proof  that  the  loss  was  attributable  to  the  negligence  or  fraud  of  the  guest, 
or  to  the  act  of  God  or  the  public  enemy."  This,  however,  is  denied  to  be  law  in 
Cutler  v.  Bonney,  18  Am.  R.  127;  and  Merritt  v.  Cleghorn,  23  Vt  177,  is  followed, 
where  "  Judge  Redfield,  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  reached  the  conclusion 
that  where  there  was  no  negligence  there  was  no  responsibility  fo?  loss  by  fire."  Cp. 
Mason  v.  Thompson,  26  Mass.  280.  ' 

8  1  Calif.   221.    The  judgment  of  Bennett,  J.,  is  set  ont  in  si  note  to  Story,  Bail- 
ments (8th  ed.),  §  472  ;  Shaw  v.  Berry,  31  Me.  478  ;  Hulett  v.  Swrifo,  42  Barb.  (N.  Y.) 
230,  33  N.  Y.  571  ;  Sibley  v.  Aldrich,  33  N.  H.  553.  { 
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principle  of  the  common  law,  which  places  the  liability  of  inn- 
keepers and  camera  on  the  same  ground."  This  judgment 
narrows  the  controversy  to  a  single  point.  The  common  law  is 
contained  in  the  writ  in  the  "  Registrant  Brevium  " 1  and  Coke's 
"Commentary."2  The  writ  says  the  innkeeper  shall  be  respon-  innkeeper  re- 
Bible  pro  defectu  ;  which  Sir  Edward  Coke  translates  by  default.  *Jw&i,  epr° 
Bennett,  J.,  in  Mateer  v.  Brown,  says  the  "uncertainty  and 
confusion  which  has  been  thrown  over  this  branch  of  the  law 
have  arisen  from  confounding  the  word  defectu  in  the  writ,  and 
the  word  default,  used  by  Lord  Coke  as  its  translation,  with  the 
term  negligence,  an  error  into  which  Judge  Story  himself  seems 
to  have  fallen/'3  But  if  error  arises  from  confounding  default  and 
negligence,  error  would  seem  no  less#  to  arise  from  confounding 
"default"  with  "without  default."  In  any  event  the  law  in  Law  in 
America  seems  unsettled,  though  the  latest  case4  accepts  theUQ^^d 
distinction  between  the  liability  of  an  innkeeper  and  a  common 
carrier ;  while  in  England  the  rule  of  the  common  law  is  prac- 
tically unimportant  by  reason  of  14  Geo.  III.  c.  78,  s.  86,  which 
provides  that  "  no  action,  suit,  or  process  whatever  shall  be  had, 
maintained,  or  prosecuted  against  any  person  in  whose  house, 
chamber,  stable,  barn,  or  other  building,  or  on  whose  estate,  any 
fire  shall  accidentally  begin,  nor  shall  any  recompense  be  made  by 
such  person  for  any  damage  suffered  thereby ;  any  law,  usage,  or 
custom  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding." 

Returning  to  the  discussion  of  the  cases  in  the  order  of  the  Armisteadv. 
date  of  their  decision,  the  next  to  note  is  Armistead  v.  Wilde,6  where  l  e' 
the  plaintiff  was  held  disentitled  to  recover,  by  reason  of  his  own 
negligence.  Plaintiffs  servant,  after  ostentatiously  displaying  a 
large  sum  of  money  in  the  public  room  of  defendant's  inn,  put  it 
in  an  ill-secured  box,  and  left  the  box  in  the  public  room  for  the 
night.  In  the  morning  the  money  was  gone.  There  was  strong 
ground  to  suspect  that  one  of  those  to  whom  the  notes  had  been 
displayed  was  the  thief.  At  the  trial  the  judge  directed  the  jury 
to  find  for  the  plaintiff,  unless  they  thought  the  traveller  u  had  been 
guilty  of  gross  negligence  in  leaving  the  money  in  the  travellers' 
room."  The  jury  found  for  the  defendant.  A  rule  was  granted  on 
objections  to  the  judge's  direction,  under  the  impression  that  the 
direction  was  "that  the  jury  were  to  consider  whether  a  prudent 
man  would  of  his  own  accord  have  taken  the  parcel  to  the  inn- 

1  105a.  De  transgressione.     Fitzh.  De  Nat.  Brev.  94  B. 

*  Calye's  Case,  8  Co.  Rep.  32  a. 

*  Story,  Bailm.  §  470. 

4  Cutler  v.  Bonney,  18  Am.  R.  127.  There  is  a  very  ample  note  to  tbe  report 
of  this  decision  embracing  a  review  of  the  principal  authorities  on  both  sides,  with, 
however,  a  bias  to  the  view  opposed  to  the  decision. 

8  (1851)  17  Q.  B.  261. 
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keeper  and  left  it  with  him,  or  have  taken  it  to  his  own  room  and 
locked  it  up."1  On  the  argument,  the  other  facts  appearing,  and  it 
being  made  evident  that  the  judge's  direction  was  to  be  applied 
only  to  the  facts  of  the  case,  the  rule  was  discharged,  on  the 
ground  that  each  case  must  depend  on  its  own  circumstances,  and 
that,  though  the  innkeeper  is  primd  facie  liable,  his  liability  may 
be  rebutted  by  proof  of  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  guest  lead- 
ing to  the  loss.  The  jury  having  found  the  negligence,  and,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  'Court,  on  ample  evidence,  the  verdict  was  sus- 
tained. Lord  Campbell,  C.  J.,  however,  doubted  whether  to  require 
gross  negligence  of  the  guest  in  order  to  discharge  the  innkeeper 
was  not  a  direction  too  favourable  to  the  plaintiff,  and  expressly 
guarded  the  decision  of  the  Court  against  laying  down  "  that 
negligence  on  the  part  of  the  guest  conducing  to  the  loss  will  not 
exonerate  the  landlord  unless  it  amount  to  crassa  rvegHgerUia.n% 
This  very  point  came  before  the  Court  in  Cashill  v.  Wright,1 
when  Erie,  J.,  thus  formulated  the  rule:4  "We  think  that  the 
rule  of  law  resulting  from  all  the  authorities  is  that,  in  a  case 
like  the  present  [i.e.,  where  a  gold  watch  and  money  were  stolen 
from  the  plaintiffs  bedroom  in  defendant's  inn],  the  goods  remain 
under  the  charge  of  the  innkeeper  and  the  protection  of  the  inn, 
so  as  to  make  the  innkeeper  liable  as  for  breach  of  duty,  unless  the 
negligence  of  the  gmst  occasions  the  loss  in  such  a  ivay  as  that  the 
loss  would  not  have  happened  if  the  guest  had  used  the  ordinary  care 
that  a  prudent  man  may  be  reasonably  expected  to  have  taken  under 
the  circumstances." 

This  statement  was  said  by  Willes,  J.,  in  Oppenheim  v.  White 
Lion  Hotel  Company,5  to  lay  down  "  the  proper  definition  of 
negligence,  in  terms  which  are  not  to  be  mistaken."  In  the  same 
case  the  same  learned  judge  explains  a  passage  in  the  report  of 
Calye's  Case e  which  had  been  the  subject  of  frequent  misunder- 
standing. It  is  there  said :  "  It  is  no  excuse  for  the  innkeeper  to 
say  that  he  delivered  the  guest  the  key  of  the  chamber  in  which 
he  is  lodged,  and  that  he  left  the  chamber  door  open ;  but  he 
ought  to  keep  the  goods  and  chattels  of  his  guest  there  in  safety." 
This  has  often  been  referred  to  as  an  authority  for  the  pro- 
position that  where  the  innkeeper  has  given  his  guest  a  key, 
he  has  thereby  relieved  himself  of  his  common  law   liability. 

1  Per  Patteson,  J.,  17  Q.  B.,  at  265.  2  L.  c.  at  266. 

*  (1856)  6  E.  &  B.  891  ;  cp.  Fowler  v.  Dorlon,  24  Barb.  (N.  Y.)  384,  holding 
that  loss  of  the  goods  of  a  guest  at  an  inn  is  primd  facie  evidence  of  negligence  on  the 
part  of  the  innkeeper.  4  L.  e.  at  90a 

8  (1871)  L.  R.  6  0.  P.  515,  at  521.  The  report  in  the  Law  Reports  of  the  passage 
referred  to  in  the  text  is  very  obscure.  The  Law  Journal  Report,  40  L.  J.  C.  P.  231, 
is,  however,  quite  clear. 

6  Co.  8  Rep.  32  a,  at  33  a. 
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Willes,  J.,  points  out l  that  this  is  not  so ;  since  it  is  by  no  means  Willes,  j.'b, 

laid  down  that  proof  of  mere  neglect  to  use  the  key  is,  in  law,  eXDlan*tlon- 

conclusive  to  discharge  the  innkeeper ;  and  that  in  the  succeeding 

passage  to  that  quoted,  the  report  intimates  that  the  guest  may  by 

his  conduct  release  the  innkeeper  from  his  common  law  obligation, 

Willes,  J.,  says :  "  He  [Sir  Edward  Coke]  evidently  means  that  the 

fact  of  the  guest  having  the  means  of  securing  his  door  and 

neglecting  to  avail  himself  of  them   affords  the  innkeeper    no 

excuse,  by  way  of  plea,  as  matter  of  law.     The  giving  the  guest 

a  key,  or  giving  a  warning  to  lock  his  door,  would  certainly  be  a 

circumstance  which  might  be  urged  in  the  innkeeper's  favour. 

By  omitting  to  lock  his  door,  a  jury  might  well  think  that  the 

guest  chose  to  take  the  risk  of  robbery  upon  himself,  and  that  he 

ought  to  have  taken  more  care."3     There  is  no  question  of  law  Reasonable 

in  this,  but  one  of  fact  only,  and  that  is  whether  the  guest  has,  ^B°aques- 

or  has  not,  exercised  reasonable  care,  in  each  case.     This  is  for  tion  of  fact 

the  jury  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  there  is  any  evidence 

that  can  be  left  to  them  ;3  and  they  should  be  instructed  to  bear 

in  mind  that  the  innkeeper  is  not  invested  with  the  character  of 

an  absolute  and  unqualified  insurer,  and  that  failure  on  the  guest's 

part  to  use  reasonable  care  is  enough  to  discharge  him  from 

liability.4 

The  point  whether  the  guest  was  negligent  in  entrusting  his  Negligence  of 
luggage  to  the  particular  servant  of  the  innkeeper  through  whom  ettru^tSg11 
the  loss  happens  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  been  taken  in  an  inggagj  to  any 

_        .  *  *  ^  .  particular  ser- 

English  case ;  probably,  because  the  servants  in  an  English  inn  till  yant  of  the 
quite  recently,  were  not  so  numerous  as  to  accentuate  the  division  mn  eeper* 
of  responsibility,  as  it  is  accentuated  in  the  huge  American  hotels. 
There  are,  however,  some  valuable  remarks  on  this  point  in  the 
charge  to  the  jury  in  the  case  of  Elcox  v.  Hill,6  which  were  affirmed  Eicox  ».  mm 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.     "  Travellers  must 
be  presumed  to  know  the  relative  duties  of  the  different  classes  of 
employ6s  about  an  hotel,  that  is  to  say,  they  have  no  right  to 
intrust  their  baggage  to  the  care  of  the  table-waiter  or  to  the 
ostler,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  not  the  duty  of  such  employes  to 
look  after  or  care  for  the  baggage,  or  take  the  custody  of  it." 

1  L.  R.  6  C.  P.  515,  at  520. 

2  See  Mitchell  v.  Woods,  16  L.  T.  (N.  S.)  676,  where  Kelly,  C.B.,  ruled  that  it  is 
not  negligence  for  a  guest  at  an  hotel  to  omit  to  lock  his  door.ff  Cp.  Sanders  v. 
Spencer,  Dyer,  266  b. 

3  Herbert  v.  Mark  well,  45  L.  T.  649. 

*  Spice  v.  Bacon,  36  L.  T.  (N.  S.)  896.  In  Purvis  ».  Coleman,  21  N.  Y.  in,  at 
117,  it  is  said  to  be  "the  well-settled  law  of  this  State  that  if  the  plaintiffs  negligence 
has  caused  or  contributed  to  the  loss  or  injury,  an  action  against  tue  carrier  cannot  be 
maintained."  If  it  is  shewn  that  the  plaintiff  was  intoxicated  and  this  contributed 
to  the  loss,  tlie  plaintiff  cannot  recover :  Walsh  v.  Porterfield,  87  Pa.  St.  376.  Ante,  168. 

9  98  U.  S.  (8  Otto)  2 1 8,  at  222. 
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Money  or        "  Probably,  if  a  guest  at  an  hotel  should  deposit  his  money  or 
i^awaiter.  jewelry  with  a  table  waiter,  or  cook,  or  bell-boy  without  direc- 
tion to  do  so  from  the  landlord  or  clerk  in  charge,  or  leave  his 
satchel  containing  money  and  valuables  unprotected  in  the  halls 
or  public  passages,  or  leave  his  money  exposed  in   his   room 
unlocked,  no  one  would  hesitate  to  say  such  an  act  was  an  act  of 
negligence,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  excuse  the  landlord  in  case 
of  loss."1 
Beaponsibiiity       When  the   guest's  luggage   is  placed  in  the  custody  of  the 
given  in  ous-    servants  of  the  hotel-keeper,  the  responsibility  for  the  safe  custody 

servants* of  the  °*  ^  reste  uPon  him.     If  the  luggage  is  lost,  in  order  to  escape 
hotel-keeper,    liability  the  hotel-keeper  must  shew  two  things — (i)  that  the 
owner  was  guilty  of  negligence,  and  (2)  that  this  negligence  con- 
duced to  the  loss.     If  he  fails  in  either  of  these  particulars,  the 
owner  is  entitled  to  recover.2 
is  the  negii-         There  still  remains  the  possibility,  at  any  rate,  of  dispute  as  to 
servant 7°U  *   w'16^61'  the  negligent  person    is   the    servant  of  the  innkeeper 
in    the    particular    case.       The    considerations    governing    this 
branch  of  law  are  illustrated  by  two  cases — the  English  .case  of 
Bather  v.   Day,8  and  the  American  case  of  Coskery   v.  Nagle,4 
which  was  decided  mainly  on  the  authority  of  the  English  one. 
Bather  r.  Day.       In  Bather  v.  Day,6  the  innkeeper  sought  immunity  by  shewing 
a  private  arrangement  with  the  ostler,  by  which  the  stables  and 
the  profits  arising  from  them  were  handed  over  to  him  to  make 
what  profit  he  could  out  of  them.    But,  though  the  acts  on  which 
the  action  was  based  were  the    misfeasance  of  the  ostler,  the 
innkeeper  was  held  liable,  and  on  broad  and  manifest  considera- 
tions of  public  policy.6 
Coskery  v.  The  American  case  raised  a  point  of  even  more  general  interest ; 

**  e'  for  it  was  there  decided  that  when  a  traveller  arrives  at  a  station, 

and  is  met  by  the  porter  of  an  hotel  who  indicates  to  the 
traveller  a  certain  vehicle  by  which  he  will  be  taken  to  the  hotel, 
and  the  traveller  delivers  to  the  porter  his  baggage  or  the  check 

1  In  this  case  evidence  was  tendered  that  the  servant  who  received  the  luggage  had 
confessed  to  having  Btolen  it,  hut  it  was  held  inadmissible,  on  tho  ground  that  though  on 
the  trial  of  the  servant  it  was  admissible  against  himself,  yet  against  the  landlord  it 
was  mere  hearsay ;  and  that  the  failure  of  the  landlord  to  prosecute  did  not  render  the 
statement  any  more  evidence,  since  there  was  no  greater  duty  on  him  to  do  so  than  on 
any  other  citizen. 

3  Medawar  v.  Grand  Hotel  Company  ( 1 89 1 ),  2  Q.  B.  1 1 ,  at  2 1 .  In  Joslyn  v.  King,  20 
Am.  St  R.  656,  a  letter-carrier  recovered  against  the  clerk  of  an  hotel  the  value  of  a 
registered  letter  directed  to  a  guest  at  the  hotel,  and  lost  through  the  negligence  of  the 
clerk  to  whom  the  letter-carrier  had  delivered  it,  and  the  value  of  which  the  letter-carrier 
was  compelled  by  the  department  to  pay.  What  duty — a  legal  one — there  was  by  the 
clerk  to  the  letter-carrier,  is  not  obvious  and  is  not  made  so  by  the  report.  Was  the 
clerk  the  letter-carrier's  gratuitous  bailee  ?  Even  if  he  were,  the  negligence  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  gross.    Ante,  286. 

3  32  L.  J.  Ex.  171.  *  20  Am.  St.  R.  333. 

s  32  L.  J.  Ex.  171.  e  Ante,  1035  n.  *,  1039. 
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for  getting  the  same  from  the  railway  authorities,  the  traveller 
is  thereby  so  far  constituted  a  guest  as  to  render  the  proprietor 
liable  for  the  safe  keeping  or  re-delivery  of  the  baggage.  The 
liability  of  the  proprietor,  it  was  said,  commences  from  the  time 
of  the  delivery  of  the  baggage  or  check  to  the  porter,  and  no 
private  arrangement  between  a  landlord  and  carrier  for  the  trans- 
portation of  persons  can  make  any  difference. 

The  decision  is  a  convenient  one  and  not  unlikely  to  be  Coskery  v. 
followed ;  still,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  in  its  full  extent  the  8idere<L°n 
natural  development  of  sound  principle.  Where  the  arriving 
traveller  has  previously  secured  rooms,  no  other  conclusion  seems 
called  for.  The  contract  of  host  and  guest  has  before  been 
constituted,  and  the  baggage  is  delivered  to  the  host's  servant 
for  the  purposes  of  the  contract.  Where,  however,  the  journey  to 
the  hotel  is  a  speculative  one  on  the  part  of  the  traveller  as  to 
whether  rooms  are  available  or  not,  no  contract  with  the  innkeeper 
is  made  till  the  fact  of  the  landlord  having  appropriate  accommo- 
dation is  ascertained,  apart  from  contract.  No  common  law  duty 
arises  if  the  innkeeper  has  in  fact  no  accommodation.  The 
liability,  it  may  be  suggested,  is  referable  to  the  fact  that  the 
innkeeper  professes,  through  his  porter,  to  carry  between  his  inn 
and  the  station  in  such  a  manner  as  to  constitute  himself  a 
common  carrier.  Though  the  general  position  is  clearly  unsus- 
tainable, that  a  mere  commendation  by  the  servant  of  the  inn- 
keeper, acting  within  the  scope  of  his  authority,  of  a  particular 
line  of  vehicles  plying  between  his  master's  inn  and  some  other 
terminus  will  fix  the  master  with  liability  for  loss  during  the 
transit,  yet  where  the  conveyance  is  the  innkeeper's  and  he 
makes  a  profession  of  carrying  between  a  railway  station  or 
landing-place  and  his  inn,  he  is  probably  liable,  as  common 
carrier,  to  those  who  are  conveyed  by  him,  for  any  loss  of  their 
luggage  in  his  charge  which  they  suffer  on  the  journey.  If  the 
conveyance,  as  in  the  case  now  under  consideration,  is  not  the 
innkeeper's  and  while  primarily  employed  in  conveying  guests  to 
the  inn,  secondarily  undertakes  a  more  general  conveyance  of 
passengers,  the  liability  of  the  innkeeper  for  the  act  of  his  porter 
would  seem  in  principle  limited  to  his  negligent  act,  and  not  to 
be  an  absolute  liability  ;  on  the  ground  that  the  services  of  the 
porter,  though  rendered  with  a  view  to  the  constitution  of  the 
relation  of  innkeeper  and  guest  are  yet  rendered  independently 
of  and  antecedently  to  the  constitution  of  any  such  relation. 
The  case  differs  from  that  of  the  conductor  of  an  omnibus  assist- 
ing a  passenger  to  enter.  There  the  act  of  the  conductor  is  in 
performance  of  the  duty  for  which  he  is  engaged,   and  is  an 
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acceptance  of  the  passenger  and  a  representation  that  there  is 
accommodation  in  his  vehicle.  In  the  case  of  the  porter  he  has  no 
authority  to  constitute  the  relation  of  host  and  guest ;  he  is  no 
more  than  an  advertising  medium,  and  the  relation  is  subsequently 
made  when  the  traveller's  requirements  are  made  known  at  the 
inn  to  the  person  in  charge. 
Angus  v.  A  remark  of  Kay,  J.,  in  Angus  v.  M'Lachlan,1  has  been  noticed8 

as  "  inaccurate,"  as  reported,   "  in    attributing   to   the   learned 
judge  a  view  which  is  clearly  inconsistent  with  the  authorities." 
The  passage    referred  to  is  as  follows:    "The  general  law  was 
that  a  bailee,  such  as  an  innkeeper,  was  not  bound  to  be  more 
careful  in  keeping  the  goods  of  his  guests  than  he  was  as  to  his 
own."     A  perusal  of   the   case  will   show  that    the    defendant 
claimed  a  lien  and  detained  goods,  which  he  locked  up  with  his 
own,  after  the  plaintiffs  had  left  the  hotel.     They  subsequently 
were  found  to  be  damaged  by  moths  and  mice.     The   possession 
of  the  innkeeper  was  not  a  possession  of  a  guest's  goods  during 
the  existence  of  the  relation  of  host  and  guest  between  them ;  his 
possession  was  by  way  of  lien,  after  the  relation  of  host  and  guest 
had  terminated,  to  which  the  innkeeper  was  entitled  by  law  as 
innkeeper  if,  as  was  the  case,  his  bill  was  not  paid.     That  being 
so,  reference  was  to  be  had  to  principles  governing  in  the  case  of 
an  innkeeper's  lien,  which  are  as  well  recognized  as  the  different 
principles  governing  in  the  relation  of  host  and  guest.     The  only 
point  Kay,  J.,  had  to  decide  was  the  duty  of  an  innkeeper  or 
any  other  ordinary  bailee  entitled  to  lien  when  holding  goods  in 
exercise  of  lien.     And    his  decision  as  to  this,  that  the  only 
diligence  the  innkeeper  in  such  circumstances  was  bound  to  use 
was  the  diligence  that  an  average  prudent  business  man  would 
use  with  his  own  goods,8  seems  sound  in  principle,  and  not  open 
to  any  just  exception. 
The  inn-  The  liabilities  of  innkeepers  have  been  diminished  by  an  Act 

bSity Act  1863, passed  in   1863,  "respecting  the  liability  of  innkeepers,  and  to 
26  &  27  Vict,    prevent  frauds  on  them."4 

Liability  By  section  i  of  this  Act,  no  innkeeper  shall  be  liable  to  make 

limited  to  £30.  good  any  ioss  or  injury  to  goods  or  property  brought  to  his  inn, 
not  being  a  horse  or  other  live  animal,  or  any  gear  appertain- 
ing thereto,  or  any  carnage,  to  a  greater  amount  than  £30, 
except  (1)  where  such  goods  or  property  shall  have  been  stolen, 
lost,  or  injured  through  the   wilful6  act,  default,   or  neglect  of 

1  23  Ch.  D.  330,  at  336. 

2  I  Sin.  L.  0.  (9th  ed.),  141. 

3  See  ante,  910. 

4  The  Innkeepers'  Liability  Act  1863  (26  &  27  Vict.  c.  41). 

5  "  Wilful  '•  applies  to  "  act  *  only  :  Squire  v.  Wheeler,  16  L.  T.  (N.  S.)  93. 
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such  innkeeper,  or  any  servant  in  his  employ ;  (2)  where  such 
goods  or  property  shall  have  been  deposited  expressly  for  safe 
custody  with  such  innkeeper ;  provided  that  in  the  case  of  such 
deposit  they  may  require  as  a  condition  of  their  liability  that  the 
goods  or  property  shall  be  deposited  in  a  box  or  other  receptacle 
fastened  and  sealed  by  the  person  depositing  the  same. 

By  section  2  innkeepers  are  not  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  Act  in  Act  not  to 
respect  of  property  which  they  refuse  to  have  for  safe  custody,  or  fn&Lper6!*- 
whieh  by  their  default  the  guest  is  unable  to  deposit  with  them.    fx^a%  kmep 

By  section  3  every  innkeeper  is  required  to  cause  at  least  one  safe  custody. 
copy  of  section  1  of  the  Act,  printed  in  plain  type,  to  be  exhibited  ^{5^2  ** 
in  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  hall  or  entrance  to  his  inn,  and  shall 
be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  Act  only  in  respect  of  goods 
or  property  brought  to  the  inn  while  the  copy  is  so  exhibited.1 

By  the  Innkeepers'  Act,    1878,8  an  innkeeper  may  sell  by  The  inn- 
public  auction  goods  left  with  him  after  six  weeks,  after  giving  j^™  £ °*a 
at  least  one  month's  notice  of  his  intention  in  this  way  specified  Vict.  c.  38. 
in  the  Act. 

An  innkeeper  is  not  bound  to  provide  for  his  guest  the  precise  Doty  of  inn. 
rooms  he  wants.  The  law  only  requires  him  to  find  for  his  more^ha^t© 
guests  reasonable  and  proper  accommodation  ;  if  he  does  that,  he  fin*  reasonable 

n  .  .  an(*  proper  ac- 

does  all  that  is  requisite.3  commocktion. 

There  is  some  doubt  whether  a  guest  can  maintain  proceedings 
against   an  innkeeper  for  refusing  to   receive  him   as   a   guest 
without  a  tender  of  the  amount  to  which  the  innkeeper  would  be 
reasonably  entitled  for  the  entertainment  furnished  to  his  guest. 
Lord  Abinger,  C.B.,  in  Pell  v.  Knight,4  expressed  the  view  that  it  Feu  *. 
is  not  sufficient  for  a  plaintiff  to  allege  that  he  was  ready  to  pay  ;    n  g 
he  should  further  state  that  he  was  willing  and  offered  to  pay. 
In  so  far,  however,  as  this  dictum  is  inconsistent  with  the  subse- 
quent considered  judgment  in  Pickford  v.  Grand  Junction  Railway  pickforde. 
Company,6  it  is  probably  not  law.    In  that  case  the  test  suggested  ^onRaUr^ 
was  that,  whenever  a  duty  is  cast  on  a  party,  in  consequence  of  Company, 
a  contemporaneous  act  of  payment,  to  be  done  by  another,  it  is 

1  Spice  v.  Bacon,  2  Ex.  D.  463,  36  L.  T.  (N.  8.)  896.  On  the  point  for  which  this 
case  was  previously  cited  it  is  only  reported  in  the  Law  Times.  Hodgson  v.  Ford,  8 
Times  L.  K.  722,  (C.A.) ;  Huntly  v.  Bedford  Hotel  Company,  Limited,  7  Times  L.  R. 
641  (C.A.);  Carey  v.  Long's  Hotel  Company,  7  Times  L.  R.  213  (C.A.).  In  Pennsyl- 
▼ania,  under  the  local  Act  there,  it  has  been  decided  that  if  actual  knowledge  of  the 
place  to  deposit  valuables  has  been  brought  home  to  the  guest,  it  is  immaterial  whether 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  as  to  the  posting  of  notices  in  certain  places  have  been  complied 
with.  Where  constructive  notice  is  relied  on,  the  terms  of  the  Act  must  be  strictly 
complied  with :  Schultz  v.  Wall,  134  Pa.  St.  262,  19  Am.  St.  R.  686. 

*  41  &  42  Vict.  c.  38. 

3  Fell  v.  Knight,  8  M.  &  W.  269. 

*  8  M.  &  W.  269.  On  the  other  hand,  Rex  v.  Ivens,  7  C.  &  P.  213,  per  Cole- 
ridge, J. 

*  8  M.  &  W.  372. 
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sufficient  if  the  one  pay,  or  be  ready  to  pay,  the  money  when 
the  other  is  ready  to  undertake  the  duty. 

As  we  have  already  incidentally  seen,1  an  innkeeper  is  entitled 
to  a  lien  for  his  charges.3  This  lien  attaches  to  the  goods 
brought  to  the  inn  by  the  guest,  though  not  to  the  person  of  his 
guest,  nor  to  the  apparel  he  is  actually  wearing  ;s  and  avails 
against  any  goods  the  guest  has  with  him,  even  though  they  are 
not  his  own.4  The  reason  of  this  is  because  the  innkeeper  has  to 
receive  the  guest  and  his  goods  without  inquiries  into  his  title  to 
them.5  Consequently  the  innkeeper's  lien  attaches  to  the  goods 
immediately  on  their  coming  into  his  inn  to  the  extent  of  the 
innkeeper's  lawful  charges  against  his  guests.6  Thus,  if  the 
goods  had  been  stolen  by  the  guest  and  then  brought  to  the  inn, 
the  innkeeper's  lien  would  attach,  unless  bad  faith  could  be 
shewn  in  the  innkeeper,7  or  knowledge  that  the  goods  are  not 
the  guest's  goods  and  sent  to  the  inn  for  a  specific  purpose.* 
Much  more  then  does  it  attach  to  all  the  luggage  that  is  brought 
to  an  hotel  where  husband  and  wife  stay,  and  credit  is  given 
to  the  husband  while  the  luggage  they  have  with  them  is  mainly 
the  wife's  separate  estate.9 

If  a  servant  or  agent  is  robbed  of  his  master's  money  or  goods 
the  master  may  maintain  the  action  against  the  innkeeper  in  whose 
house  the  loss  was  sustained.  In  Bedle  v.  Morris10  it  was  moved 
in  arrest  of  judgment  "  that  the  action  did  not  lie  for  the  master 
on  the  robbery  of  the  servant.  But  non  allocatur;  for  none  can 
have  satisfaction  but  he  who  has  the  loss,  and  the  loss  is  to  the 
master."  "  Moreover,  it  is  not  material  whether  he  was  his  servant 
or  not ;  for  if  he  was  his  friend  by  whom  the  party  sent  the 
money  and  he  is  robbed  in  the  inn,  the  true  owner  shall  have 
the  action.  JBer  totam  Curiam.  And  judgment  given  accord- 
ingly."" 


1  Angus  v.  M'Lachlan,  23  Ch.  D.  330. 

2  As  to  lien  see  Kruger  v.  Wilcox,  Amb.  252,  Tudor,  L.  C.  Mercantile  Law  (3rd 
e<Mi  353  cwn  notis;  Chase  v.  Westmore,  5  M.  and  S.  180,  Tudor,  L.  C.  Mercantile 
Law  (3rd  ed.),  356  cum  notis. 

3  Sunbolf  v.  Alford,  3  M.  &  W.  248.  See  Newton  v.  Trigg,  1  Show.  (K.  B.)f  (Case 
166),  268,  ante  1028. 

*  Turrill  v.  Crawley,  13  Q.  B.  197 ;  Soead  v.  Watkins,  1  C.  B.  N.  S.  267  ;  Threfall 
v.  Borwick,  L.  R.  7  Q.  B.  71 1,  L.  R.  10  Q.  B.  210  ;  Mulliner  v.  Florence,  3  Q.  B.  Div. 
484  ;  Bacon.  Abr.  Inns  and  Innkeepers  (D). 

8  Snead  t;.  Watkins,  1  C.  B.  N.  S.  267. 

6  Smith  v.  Dearlove,  6  C.  B.  132. 

7  Johnson  t\  Hill,  3  Stark.  (N.P.),  172. 

8  Broadwoodi?.  Granara,  10  Ex.  417,  limiting  the  Hen  to  "goods  Drought  by  a 
guest  to  an  inn.'1 

9  Gordon  t>.  Silber,  25  Q.  B.  D.  491. 

10  Yelv.  162,  S.  C.  sub  nom.  Beedle  v.  Morris,  1  Cro.  (Jac.)  224. 

11  See  Bac.   Abr.  Inns  and  Innkeepers  (C),  5.     Berkshire  Woollen  Company    t\ 
Proctor,  61  Mass.  417.     See  ante,  901. 


CHAPTER  II. 

COMMON    CARRIERS. 

General  Considerations. 

We  have  already  noted  the  definition  of  a  common  carrier  in  Definitions. 
discriminating  a  common  carrier  from  a  private  carrier  for  hire.1 
We  shall  now  find  on  a  closer  investigation  that  the  differentia 
indicated  by  Alderson,  B.,  in  Ingate  v.  Christie  2 — of  carrying  for 
all  persons  indifferently  and  not  for  a  particular  person — is  that 
most  generally  accepted. 

Thus    Story    says :  *  "  A   common    carrier  has    been  defined  story, 
to  be  one    who    undertakes   for    hire    or    reward    to    transport BaUments- 
the   goods    of    such   as  choose  to  employ    him    from    place    to 
place ;  "4  and  Redfield  :  *  "  To  constitute  one  a  common  carrier  Redfieid, 
he  must  make  that  a  regular  and  constant  business,  or  at  all  Gamers- 
events  he  must,  for  the  time,  hold  himself  ready  to  carry  for  all 
persons  indifferently  who  choose  to  employ  him." 

In  Dwight  v.  Brewster,6  Parker,  C.J.,  defines  a  common  carrier  Parker,  c.J., 
as  "one  who  undertakes,  for  hire  or  reward,  to  transport   the  BrewSe r? *" 
goods  of  such   as  choose  to  employ  him,  from  place   to  place. 
This  may  be  carried  on  at  the  same  time  with  other  business." 

In  Fish  v.  Chapman 7  Nisbit,  J.,  said :   "  To  constitute  a  man  a  Fish  v. 
common  carrier,  the  business  of  carrying  must  be  habitual  and  0haPmwi- 

1  Ante,  1022,  2  3  C.  &  K.  61. 

8  Bailm.  §  495. 

4  See  the  full  judgment  of  Story,  J.,  in  Citizens'  Bank  v.  Nantucket  Steamboat 
Company,  2  Story,  Rep.  (Q.  S.)  16,  the  learned  judge  says,  at  35,  "  it  is  not  necessary 
that  the  compensation  should  be  a  fixed  sum,  or  known  as  freight ;  for  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient if  a  hire  or  recompense  is  to  be  paid  for  the  service,  in  the  nature  of  a  quantum 
meruit,  to  or  for  the  benefit  of  the  carrier." 

5  Carriers,  §  19,  citing  Gisbourh  v.  Hurst,  1  Salk.  249  (the  definition  in  which  case 
is  said  by  Gibson,  C.J.,  in  Gordon  v.  Hutchinson,  1  W,  &  8.  (P&)>  ^5  afc  2&6>  *°  De 
the  u best  definition  of  a  common  carrier'' ;  it  is,  "any  man  undertaking  for  hire  to 
carry  the  goods  of  all  persons  indifferently."  This  definition  is  also  approved  in 
Allen  v.  Sackrider,  37  N.  Y.  341  ;  cp.  Gilbart  v.  Dale,  5  A.  &  E.  543,  where  defendant 
was  held  to  be  not  a  carrier  but  keeper  of  a  booking  office. 

•  18  Mass.  50,  at  53. 

7  2  Kelly  (Ga.)  349,  cited  in  judgment  of  Brett,  J.,  in  Nugent  17.  Smith,  1  C.  P.  D. 
at  27.     Nisbit,  J. 'a,  judgment  is  set  out  in  Story,  Bailm.  (8th  ed.)  §  495,  n. 3. 
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not   casual.      The    undertaking   must  be   general    and    for   all 
people  indifferently.     He  must  assume  to  be  the  servant  of  the 
public ;  he  must  undertake  for  all  people." 
Warej.,inThe      Ware,  J.'s,1    description   is   to   the    same   effect,    though    he 
Huntress.        states  his  meaning   more    fully ;  thus :   "A  common    carrier  is 
one  who  makes  it  a  business  to  transport  goods  either  by  land  or 
water,  for  hire,  and  holds  himself  ready  to  carry  them  for  all 
persons  who  apply  and  pay  the  hire.    Undertaking,  as  he  does,  to 
carry  goods  for  all  persons,  he  is  considered  as  engaged  in  a 
public  employment  and  as  engaging  beforehand  to  carry  goods 
for  a  reasonable  remuneration  for  any  person  who  may  apply  to 
him  and  pay  the  hire,  and  he  will  be  liable  to  an  action  for 
refusing,  unless   he    has   a   reasonable   cause   for   his   refusal." 
Bell,  in  Prmci-  Bell,  in  his  Principles  of  the  Law  of  Scotland,3  defines  a  common 
ofescotUnd.aW  carrier  as  "  one  who,  for  hire,  undertakes  the  carriage  of  goods 
for  any  of  the  public  indiscriminately  from  and  to  a  certain  place  » 
Lastly,    Brett,    J.,    in   Nugent   v.    Smith,8  says :    "  The   real 
test  of  whether  a  man  is  a  common  carrier,  whether  by  land 
or   water,  therefore   really    is,    whether   he   has   held  out  that 
he  will,  so    long   as   he  has   room,  carry   for   hire   the   goods 
of  every    person  who   will  bring  goods  to   him   to  be  carried. 
The  test  is  not   whether  he  is  carrying  on  a  public   employ- 
ment, or  whether  he  carries  to  a  fixed  place  ;4  but  whether  he 
holds  out,   either  expressly  or   by   a   course   of   conduct,  that 
he  will  carry  for  hire,  so  long  as  he  has  room,  the    goods  of 
all  persons  indifferently  who  send  him  goods  to  be  carried.     If 
he  does  this,  his  first  responsibility  naturally  is,  that  he  is  bound, 
by  a  promise  implied  by  law,  to  receive  and  carry  for  a  reason- 
able price  the  goods  sent  to  him  upon  such  an  invitation." 
No  obligation        At  common  law  a  common  carrier  of  goods  is  under  no  obliga- 
te equality  of  tion  to  treat  all  customers  equally.     His  obligation  is  to  accept 
oomn^onVw.    and  carry  all  goods  delivered  to  him  for  carriage  according  to  his 
profession  on  being  paid  a  reasonable  compensation  for  so  doing. 
If  the  carrier  refuses  to  carry  the  goods,  failing  some  reasonable 
excuse  for  not  carrying  them,  an  action  lies  against  him.     There 

1  The  Huntress,  Daveie,  (U.  S.  Adm.)  82,  at  86. 

2  §  16a  In  Guthrie's  Edition,  (9th  ed.)  no,  after  the  word  "goods"  the  words 
"generally,  or  of  certain  classes  of  goods,"  are  added. 

*  I  C.  P.  D.  19,  at  27.  On  this  point  the  judgment  is  unaffected  by  the  judgment 
of  Cockburn,  C.J.,  in  the  same  case  in  the  Court  of  Appeal,  1  C.  P.  Div.  423. 

4  Cp.  Brind  v.  Dale,  8  C.  &  P.  207,  with  8tory  s  comment,  Bailm.  §  496,  n.  j ; 
also  the  judgment  in  Robertson  v.  Kennedy,  2  Dana  (Ky.)  450 :  "According  to  the 
most  approved  definition,  a  common  carrier  is  one  who  undertakes,  for  hire  or  reward, 
to  transport  the  goods  of  all  such  as  choose  to  employ  him  from  place  to  place.  Dray- 
men, cartmen,  and  porters  who  undertake  to  carry  goods  for  hire  as  a  common  employ- 
ment from  one  part  of  the  town  to  another,  come  within  the  definition ;  so  also  does  tne 
driver  of  a  slide  with  an  ox-team.    The  mode  of  transportation  is  immaterial." 
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is,  however,  nothing  in  the  common  law  to  hinder  a  carrier  from 
carrying  for  favoured  customers  at  any  unreasonably  low  rate,  or 
even  gratis  ;  the  only  limitation  is  that  he  must  not  charge  more         * 
than  is  reasonable.1    With  railway  companies,  it  may  be  observed, 
the  law  is  otherwise  by  statute.3 

A  common  carrier  differs  from  a  forwarding  merchant  in  that  How  common 
a  forwarding  merchant  has  no  concern  in  the  vehicle  by  which  ^om^i.)  afa- 
goods  are  sent,  nor  in  the  freight,  and  engages  merely  to  cause  w^™^.™®r' 
goods  to  be  forwarded  to  their  destination  for  reward ; *  and  he  warehouse- 
differs  from  a  warehouseman  in  that  the  warehouseman  engages  meDm 
merely  for  custody   and   not   for   transport.4     Waggoners   and  Who  are 
teamsters ; 5  coach-masters  or  proprietors  of  stage  coaches  (when  carriers. 
they  usually  carry  for  all  persons  indifferently);6  railway  com- 
panies, for  goods  which  they  profess  to  carry  or  actually  carry  ; 7 
carmen  and  porters  who  undertake  to  carry  goods  for  hire  from 
one  part  of  a  town  or  city  to  another ; 8  lightermen,  hoymen,9 
barge-owners,  ferrymen,10  canal  boatmen,   and   the  owners  and 
masters  u  of  ships  and  steamboats  engaged  in  the  transportation 
of  goods  for  persons  generally  for  hire — all  these  to  the  extent 
that  they  profess  or  are  compelled  to  carry,  are  included  under  the 
designation  of  common  carriers.12 

1  Great  Western  Railway  Company  v.  Sutton,  L.  B.  4  H.  L  226. 

3  The  Railways  Clauses  Consolidation  Act  1845  (8  &  9  Vict,  c  20),  s.  90. 

3  Angell,  Carriers  (5th  ed.),  §  75.   Cp.  Gilbart  v.  Dale,  5  A.  &  E.  543.   Ante,  1019. 

4  Story,  Bailm.  §§  444-454.    Ante,  997. 

5  2  Kent,  Comm.  598,  599 ;  Gisbourn  v.  Hurst,  1  Salk.  249 ;  Hyde  v.  Trent  and 
Mersey  Navigation  Company,  5  T.  R.  389. 

•  Dwight  v,  Brewster,  18  Mass.  50 ;  Middleton  v.  Fowler,  1  Salk.  282 ;  Story,  Bailm. 

7  Palmer  v.  Grand  Junction  Railway  Company,  4  M.  &  W.  749 ;  Crouch  v.  London 
and  North- Western  Railway  Company,  14  C.  B.  255  ;  Thomas  v.  Boston  and  Providence 
Railroad  Corporation,  51  Maes.  472. 

8  Story,  Bailm.  §  406. 

9  Rich  v,  Kneeland,  2  Cro.  (Jac.)  330;  Dale  v.  Hall,  1  Wils.  (C.  P.)  281. 
1#  Willougbby  v.  Horridge,  12  C.  B.  742. 

u  Morse  v.  Slue,  2  Lev.  69,  where  it  was  admitted  that  the  action  lay  equally  against 
the  masters  and  owners  of  vessels.  This  was  afterwards  decided  by  Lord  Hardwicke, 
in  Boucher  v.  Lawson,  Cas.  temp.  Hardw.  85,  194.  This  doctrine  has  been  since  recog- 
nized in  Goff  v.  Clinkard,  cited  1  Wils.  (C.P.),  282,  and  applies  equally  to  the  carrier  of 
goods  in  the  coasting  trade,  Dale  v.  Hall,  1  Wils.  (C.P.)  281,  and  to  a  bargeman  and 
hoyman  upon  a  navigable  river,  Rich  v.  Rneeland,  2  Cro.  (Jac.)  330.  In  Yarhle  v. 
Bigley,  29  Am.  R.  435,  it  was  said  that  the  owner  of  a  tow-boat  is  not  a  common 
carrier^  dissenting  from  the  Louisiana  Courts.  See  the  judgment  for  an  examination  of 
the  principles  to  be  applied  to  the  determination  of  this  question.  In  Transportation 
line  v.  Hope,  95  U.  S.  (5  Otto)  297,  it  was  held  that  the  towing  a  barge  in  conjunc- 
tion with  thirty  or  forty  others  did  not  constitute  the  towing  company  a  common 
carrier,  since  there  was  not  that  exclusive  control  of  the  barge  which  that  relation 
would  imply.  Yet  such  a  company  was  "  to  exercise  a  careful  and  skilful  judgment " 
in  furnishing  the  motive  power,  in  selecting  a  proper  position  for  the  barge,  in  causing 
her  to  be  lashed  suitably,  and  in  the  general  regulation  of  her  movements. 

u  Angell,  Carriers  (5th  ed.),  §§  67-90.  In  Loup  v.  Wabash,  &c,  Railway  Com- 
pany, 56  Am.  R.  374,  it  was  held  that  a  railway  company  contracting  to  transport 
a  menagerie  in  cars  owned  and  controlled  by  the  owner  of  the  menagerie,  is  not  liable  as 
a  common  carrier ;  and  this  on  the  ground  that  "  the  duty  to  receive  cars  of  other 
persons,  when  existing,  is  usually  fixed  by  the  railroad  laws,  and  not  by  the  common 
law.    But  it  is  not  incumbent  ou  companies,  in  their  duty  as  common-  carriers,  to  move 
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By  the  Roman  law  carriers  were  held  to  the  most  exact 
diligence,  because  they  might  reject  or  receive  the  goods  tendered 
to  them  for  carriage  at  their  option.1  If  they  received  anything, 
they  were  liable,  whether  they  received  in  person  or  by  the  master 
of  the  vessel,  or  supercargo,  or  other  person  whatsoever  to  whom 
the  things  were  given  in  charge,  provided  that  they  were 
authorized  to  receive  goods  in  the  way  of  business.2  By  the 
same  law,  however,  the  carriers'  (vectores  or  viaiores)  liability 
stopped  short  of  inevitable  damage  {damnum  fatale).3 

The  special  liability  of  a  carrier  by  the*  Roman  law  existed 
only  in  the  case  of  water  carriers.  "  It  is,"  says  Cockburn,  C.J.,4 
"  a  misapprehension  to  suppose  that  the  law  of  England  relating 
to  the  liability  of  common  carriers  was  derived  from  the  Roman 
law ;  for  the  law  relating  to  it  was  first  established  by  our  Courts 
with  reference  to  carriers  by  land,  on  whom  the  Roman  law,  as  is 
well  known,  imposed  no  liability,  in  respect  of  loss,  beyond  that 
of  other  bailees  for  reward." 

Historically,  the  liability  of  a  carrier  by  water  in  English  law  is 
derived  from  the  liability  of  land  carriers ;  this  is  pointed  out  by 
Cockburn,  C.J.,  in  the  course  of  the  same  judgment,*  which  has 
already  been  quoted.  "  As  matter  of  legal  history,  we  know  that 
the  more  rigorous  law  of  later  times,  first  introduced  during  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  was,  in  the  first  instance  established  with 
reference  to  carriers  by  land,  to  whom  by  the  Roman  law  no  such 
liability  attached.  It  was  not  till  the  ensuing  reign,  in  the 
eleventh  of  James  I.,  that  it  was  decided,  in  Rich  v.  Kneeland,6 

such  cars  except  in  their  own  routine.  They  are  not  obliged  to  accept  and  to  run  them 
at  all  times  and  seasons,  and  not  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business."  An  "express 
company  "  is  defined  in  Pacific  Express  Company  v.  Seibert,  142  U.  S.  (35  Davis)  339. 
Evidence  that  at  the  door  of  a  booking-office  there  is  aboard  on  which  is  painted  " con- 
veyances to  all  parts  of  the  world,"  and  a  list  of  names  of  places,  is  not  sufficient  proof 
that  the  owner  is  a  common  carrier :  Upston  v.  Slark,  2  C.  &  P.  598. 

1  Est  in  ipsorum  arbitrioy  ne  quern  recipiant;  D.  4,  9,  I,  §  1.     Ante,  1033. 

8  D.  4)  9,  1,  §2. 

3  Nisi  si  quid  damnofatali  contingit :  D.  4,  9,  3,  §  1.  Among  damnafataUa  were 
reckoned  losses  by  shipwreck,  by  lightning,  or  other  casualty,  by  pirates,  and  by  vis 
major.  Losses  by  fire,  burglary,  and  robbery,  come  also  under  this  head,  but  not  theft; 
qui  scdvumfore  recepit,  non  solum  afurto,  scd  etiam  a  damno  reeedere  videatur:  D. 
4, 9,  5,  §  1.  Under  the  Code  Civil,  common  carriers  are  not  liable  for  losses  resulting  from 
superior  force,  such  as  robbery,  arts.  1782, 1784, 1929, 1953.  In  Scotland,  loss  by  fire  was 
regarded  in  ordinary  cases  as  damnum  fatale,  but  robbery  is  not :  1  Bell,  Comm.  (7th 
ed.)  499.  The  case  as  to  fire  seems  somewhat  doubtful,  since  Bell  says,  at  500,  "  It  baa, 
on  the  whole,  appeared  in  Scotland  that  this  responsibility  for  fire  is  not  to  be  held 
within  the  true  principle  of  the  edict  as  adopted  by  us.  It  is  rather  considered  as  a 
damnum  fat  ale,  an  inevitable  accident,  for  which  the  carrier,  &c,  are  not  responsible.** 
The  law,  however,  is  altered  by  statute  ;  The  Mercantile  Law  Amendment  Act  1856 
(Scotland),  19  &  20  Vict.  c.  60,  s.  17,  making  all  carriers  for  hire  of  goods  within  Scot- 
land liable  to  make  good  to  the  owner  of  such  goods  all  losses  arising  from  accidental 
fire  while  such  goods  were  in  the  custody  or  possession  of  such  carriers.  See  Smith, 
Merc.  Law  (loth  ed.),  304  and  note. 

4  Nugent  v.  Smith,  1  C.  P.  Div.  423,  at  428. 

8  L.  c  at  430.  6  2  Cro.  (Jac.)  330,  Hob.  17. 
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that  the  common  hqyman  or  carrier  by  water  stood  on  the  same 
footing  as  a  common  carrier  by  land,  and  rightly,  for  in  principle 
there  could  be  no  difference  between  them."  From  this  time, 
accordingly,  it  has  been  held  that  there  is  no  distinction,  as  far 
as  general  principle  goes,  between  a  land-carrier  and  a  water- 
carrier,1  though  there  are  particular  developments  of  principle  in 
each  case  that  require  separate  consideration. 

In  the  liver  Alkali  Company  v.  Johnson 2  it  was  contended  Liver  Alkali 
that  the  character  of  a  common  carrier  was  not  constituted  unless  ^££onf  *' 
he  held  himself  out  as  plying  between  particular  places,  or  held 
himself  out  to  go  to  some  particular  place  and  to  take  all  goods 
brought  him  for  the  voyage.  In  that  case  the  defendant  was  a 
barge-owner,  and  let  out  his  vessels  for  the  conveyance  of  any 
goods  to  any  customers  who  applied.  The  termini  were  not 
fixed,  but  were  determined  in  each  case  by  the  customer. 
The  majority  of  the  Court  (Blackburn,  J.,  delivered  the  judgment) 
were  of  opinion  that  the  defendant  "  has  the  liability  of  a  common 
carrier ; "  though  they  did  not  "  think  it  necessary  to  inquire 
whether  the  defendant "  is  "  a  carrier  so  as  to  be  liable  to  an 
action  for  not  taking  goods  tendered  to  him."8  Brett,  J.,  who 
dissented,  was  of  opinion  *  that  the  defendant "  was  not  a  common 
carrier,"  "  because  he  does  not  undertake  to  carry  goods  for  or 
to  charter  his  sloop  to  the  firet  comer.  He  wants,  therefore, 
the  essential  characteristic  of  a  common  carrier ;  he  is,  therefore, 
not  a  common  carrier,  and  therefore  does  not  incur  at  any  time 
any  liability  on  the  ground  of  his  being  a  common  carrier." 

The  decision  in  Liver  Alkali  Company  v.  Johnson  was  mainly  Scaite  v. 
relied  on  by  the  plaintiff  in  Scaife  v.  Parrant,6  also  in  theFarrant- 
Exchequer  Chamber.  The  defendant  was  the  agent  of  a  railway 
company  for  collecting  and  delivering  goods  and  parcels;  he 
farther  carried  on  upon  his  own  account  the  business  of  a  carrier, 
removing  goods  and  furniture  for  hire  for  all  persons  who  applied 
to  him,  and  in  his  own  vans.  Generally  the  van  or  vans  were 
hired  by,  and  filled  with  the  goods  of,  one  person  only.  The 
plaintiff  made  an  agreement  with  the  defendant  to  remove  his 
furniture,  the  defendant  "  undertaking  risk  of  breakage  (if  any) 
sot  exceeding  £$  on  any  one  article."  While  the  furniture  was 
being  removed,  it  was  burned,  without  negligence  on  the  de- 
fendant's part.  The  plaintiff  contended  that  Liver  Alkali  Com- 
pany v.  Johnson8  established  that  the  defendant  was  a  common 

1  Trent  Navigation  v.  Wood,  3  Esp.  (N.  P.)  127. 

3  (1874)  L.  R.  9  Ex.  338 ;  cp.  Flautt  v.  Lashley,  36  La.  Ann.  106. 

*  L.  R.  9  Ex.  at  340. 

«  L.  c  at  343.  8  (1875)  L-  R-  IO  Ex-  358. 

•  L.  R.  9  Ex.  338. 

VOL.    II.  M 
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carrier,  and  so  liable.  But  the  Exchequer  Chamber  held  that  the 
facts  shewed  the  plaintiff  to  have  entered  into  a  special  contract, 
by  the  terms  of  which  he  was  bound ;  and  the  fair  construction 
of  the  agreement  was  that  the  defendant  was  willing  to  undertake 
a  particular  casualty  and  no  other.  Cockburn,  C.  J.,  intimated  an 
opinion  that  the  question  of  what  constitutes  a  common  carrier 
"  ought  to  be  submitted  to  further  consideration."1 

In  the  following  year,  in  Nugent  v.  Smith,2  in  the  Court  of 
Appeal,  Cockburn,  C.J.,  examined  into  the  authorities.  After 
noting  that  the  Court  of  Appeal  was  bound  by  the  judgment  in 
Liver  Alkali  Company  v.  Johnson/  he  thus  expressed  his  own 
opinion :4  "I  cannot  help  seeing  the  difficulty  which  stands  in 
the  way  of  the  ruling  in  that  case,  namely,  that  it  is  essential  to 
the  character  of  a  common  carrier  that  he  is  bound  to  carry  the 
goods  of  all  persons  applying  to  him,  while  it  never  has  been  held, 
and,  as  it  seems  to  me,  could  not  be  held,  that  a  person  who  lets 
out  vessels  or  vehicles  to  individual  customers  on  their  application 
was  liable  to  an  action  for  refusing  the  use  of  such  vessel  or 
vehicle  if  required  to  furnish  it.  At  all  events,  it  is  obvious 
that,  as  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber  pro- 
ceeded on  the  ground  that  the  defendant  in  that  case  was  a 
common  carrier/  the  decision  is  no  authority  for  the  position 
taken  in  the  court  below,  that  all  shipowners  are  equally  liable  for 
loss  by  inevitable  accident." 

From  this  passage  it  may  be  gathered  that  Cockburn,  C.J., 
viewed  the  judgment  of  Blackburn,  J.,  in  Liver  Alkali  Company  v. 
Johnson,  as  introducing  other  than  the  accepted  elements  into  the 
definition  of  a  common  carrier.  It  may,  however,  be  remarked 
that  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  in  Liver  Alkali  Company  v. 
Johnson,  judgment  was  given  on  the  ground  that  the  defendant 
was  within  the  terms  of  Story's  definition  of  a  common  carrier, 
and  exercised  a  public  employment  "by  means  of  numerous 
vessels,  which  he  let  to  any  one  who  chose  to  hire  them."6     If 

1  L.  R.  10  Ex.  at  366. 

3  (1876)  1  C.  P.  Div.  423.  In  this  case  Cockburn,  C.J.,  cites  Parsons1  definition  of 
common  carrier  (at  427) — "  One  who  offers  to  carry  goods  for  any  person  between  certain 
termini  and  on  a  certain  route.  He  is  bound  to  carry  for  all  who  tender  to  him  goods 
and  the  price  of  carriage,  and  insures  these  goods  against  all  loss  bat  that  arising  from 
the  act  of  God  or  the  public  enemy,  and  has  a  lien  on  the  goods  for  the  price  of  the 
carriage."  "  If  either  of  these  elements  is  wanting,  we  say  the  carriage  is  not  a  common 
carrier,  either  by  land  or  by  water.''  Avinger  v.  South  Carolina  Railway  Company,  13 
Am.  St.  R.  710,  is  an  action  against  a  common  carrier  for  refusing  to  carry  goods 
tendered  to  him. 

3  L.  R.  9  Ex.  338. 

4  1  C.  P.  Div.  at  433. 

0  The  decision  scarcely  goes  so  far  as  that ;  only  that  he  had  "  the  liability  of  a 
common  carrier,"  to  tho  exclusion  of  the  question  as  to  whether  he  would  "  be  liable  to 
an  action  for  not  taking  goods  tendered  to  him"  :  per  Blackburn,  J.,  L.  R.  9  Ex.,  at 
340.  6  Per  Kelly,  C.B.,  L.  R.  7  Ex.  267,  at  269. 
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the  judgment  of  the  majority  of  the  Exchequer  Chamber  could 
be  limited  to  the  affirmance  of  this,  no  difficulty  would  arise. 
Yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  are  expressions  in  the 
judgment  indicating  that  the  defendant  was  exercising  a  public 
employment,  and  which  lead  to  the  inference  that  the  carrying 
on  the  business  of  letting  vehicles  for  the  carriage  of  particular 
goods  is  in  law  a  carrying  on  a  public  employment,  and  con- 
sequently, an  exercise  of  the  business  of  a  common  carrier.1 
At  any  rate,  even  if  this  be  so,  the  nominal  definition  of  a 
common  carrier  need  not  be  disturbed,  though  the  notion  of  what 
is  comprehended  under  it  may  require  to  be  extended.  If  it  be 
not  so,  then  the  view  of  Cockburn,  C.  J.,  appears  to  state  the  law, 
and  the  decision  in  Liver  Alkali  Company  v.  Johnson  must  be 
explained  on  the  facts  found  by  the  jury,  without  any  wider 
application. 

Another  branch  of  a  common  carrier's  business  is  to  carry  Common 
passengers  for  hire.  This  is  a  development  of  much  later  date  ^a^ngers?"7 
than  his  obligation  to  carry  gooda  For  the  first  case  reported 
in  which  it  was  sought  to  recover  damages  by  a  person  for  an 
injury  done  to  him  as  a  passenger  was  tried  before  Lord  Kenyon 
in  1791,  and  reported  in'Peake's  Nisi  Prius  Cases,  81,  in  1795.2 
The  liability  arising  from  the  undertaking  to  carry  passengers 
differs  from  that  with  regard  to  goods,  and  must  be  independently 
considered. 

A  common  carrier,  it  has  been  said,  differs  from  a  private  carrier,8  ^^^ou 
first,  in  respect  of  duty ;  secondly,  in  respect  of  risk.4  commoncamer 

First,  in  respect  of  dnty.  S^** 

A  common  carrier  exercises  a  public  employment,5  in  which  he  Duty  of 
consequently  has  public  duties  to  perform,  so  that  he  cannot,  like 
an  ordinary  tradesman  or  mechanic,  receive  or  reject  a  customer 
at  pleasure,  or  charge  any  price  that  he  chooses  to  demand.  If 
he  refuse  to  receive .  goods  and  to  carry  them  according  to  the 
course  of  his  particular  employment,  and  has  no  sufficient  excuse 
for  what  he  thus  does,  he  will  be  liable  to  an  action.  But  he 
cannot  be  sued  in  assumpsit  for  not  carrying  safely  where  no 
rate  is  fixed  by  law ;  for  in  such  a  case  the  carrier  is  entitled  to 

1  Cp.  Coggs  v.  Bernard,  2  Ld.  Raym.  909,  1  Sm.  L.  C.  (9th  ed.),  201 ;  Ingate  ». 
Christie,  3  C.  &  K.  61 ;  Ansell  v.  VVaterhouse,  2  Chit.  (K.B.)  1. 

*  White  t>.  Boulton,  Peake  (N.  P.),  81 ;  referred  to  by  Hubbard,  J.,  in  Ingalls  v. 
Bilk,  50  Mass.  1,  at  8.  *  Angell  (5th  ed.),  Carriers,  §  67. 

4  Cp.  Code  Civil,  art.  1754;  Erskine,  Institutes,  Bk.  3,  tit.  1,  28. 

5  "if  a  man  takes  upon  oim  a  public  employment,  he  is  bound  to  serve  the  public 
as  far  as  the  employment  extends,  and  for  refusal  an  action  lies,"  Lane  v.  Cotton,  1  Ld. 
Baym.  646,  per  Holt,  C.J.,  at  654 ;  per  Paston,  J.,  Y.  B.  14  H.  VI.  18  pi.  58;  cp. 
Y.  B.  19  H.  VL  49,  pi.  5,  with  Y.  B.  21  H.  VI.  55,  pi.  12,  and  Y.  B.  48  E.  III. 
6,  pi.  11.  "It  is  the  duty  of  every  artificer  to  exercise  Ins  art  rightly  and  truly  as  he 
ought,"  Fitzh.  De  Nat.  Brev.  94  V. 
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Carrier  said 
to  be  liable 
"  in  respect 


Lord  Mans- 
field, C.J.,  in 
Forward  v. 
Pittard. 


say  on  what  terms  he  will  cany,  and  is  not  obliged  to  take 
everything  which  is  brought  to  his  warehouse  unless  the  terms 
on  which  he  chooses  to  undertake  the  risk  are  complied  with  by 
the  person  who  employs  him.1  At  the  same  time,  a  common 
carrier  may  only  require  reasonable  compensation  for  his  services, 
and  for  the  risks  that  they  draw  with  them.  Moreover,  at 
common  law  he  is  under  no  obligation  to  treat  all  customers 
equally ;  still  if  the  customer,  in  order  to  induce  the  carrier  to 
perform  his  duty,  paid  under  protest  a  larger  sum  than  was 
reasonable,  he  might  recover  back  the  surplus  beyond  what  the 
carrier  was  entitled  to  receive,  in  an  action  for  money  had  and 
received,  as  being  money  extorted  from  him.9 

It  has  been  said *  that  the  carrier  is  liable  in  respect  of  his 

reward,  and  this  view  has  the  sanction  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  who 

of  his  reward."  ^yg .  «  jje  hatt  ^  j^  ^fl  thereby  implicitly  undertaketh  the 

safe  delivery  of  the  goods  delivered  to  him." 4  High  though  the 
authority  of  Coke,  C.J.,  or  Holt,  C.J.,  singly,  is,  and  in  conjunc- 
tion almost  irresistible,  in  this  case  the  law  has  been  settled  in  a 
way  contrary  to  that  indicated  by  them.  For  example,  in 
Forward  v.  Pittard,*  Lord  Mansfield,  C.J.,  said :  "  It  appears  from 
all  the  cases  for  a  hundred  years  back  that  there  are  events 
for  which  the  carrier  is  liable  independent  of  his  contract.  By 
the  nature  of  his  contract,  he  is  liable  for  all  due  care  and 
diligence ;  and  for  any  negligence  he  is  suable  on  his  contract. 
But  there  is  a  further  degree  of  responsibility  by  the  custom  of 
the  realm,  that  is,  by  the  common  law  a  carrier  is  in  the  nature 
of  an  insurer/'*    While  Holroyd,  J.,  said  in  Ansell  v.  Waterhouse,7 

1 v.  Jackson,  Peake,  Add.  Cas.  185;  see  also  Lord  Kenyon's  ruling  as  to 

common  law  duty,  and  the  remark  by  Parke,  B.,  as  to  innkeepers,  in  Johnson  v.  Mid- 
land Railway  Company,  4  Ex.  367,  at  371.  "A  man  may  keep  an  inn  for  those  persons 
only  who  come  in  their  own  carriages.  This  was  in  answer  to  an  argument  of  counsel 
that  a  company,  having  chosen  to  be  carriers,  can  no  more  select  the  goods  they  will 
carrv,  than  an  innkeeper  his  guests. 

*  Per  Blackburn,  J.,  in  Great  Western  Railway  Company  v.  Sutton,  L.  R.  4  H.  L. 
226,  at  237,  and  the  fact  of  charging  less  to  one  is  evidence  that  the  greater  charge  is 
unreasonable  :  Baxendale  v.  Eastern  Counties  Railway  Company,  27  L.  J.  C.  P.  137,  at 
145 ;  and  it  may  be  recovered  at  common  law  even  when  not  paid  under  protest :  Parker 
v.  Great  Western  Railway  Company,  7  M.  &  G.  253 ;  Edwards  v.  Great  Western 
Railway  Company,  11  C.  B.  588  ;  Heiserman  v.  Burlington,  &c.  Railway  Company,  63 
Iowa  732. 

*  Bac.  Abr.  Carriers  (B),  Riley  v.  Home,  5  Bing.  217 ;  Morse  v.  Slue,  Sir  T.  Raym. 
220 ;  1  Vent.  238,  per  Hale,  C.J.;  Lane  v.  Cotton,  x  Salk.  143. 

4  Co.  Litt.  89  a.  To  this  Mr.  Hargrave  appends  a  note  :  "  The  hire  is  not  the 
only  or  principal  ground,  on  which  the  carrier  is  liable  ;  for  factors,  though  they  also 
receive  a  reward,  are  not  so,  except  for  negligence  or  by  reason  of  a  special  undertaking. 
The  great  cause  of  the  laws  charging  the  carrier  is  the  public  employment  he  exer- 
cises." In  Morse  v.  Slue,  1  Vent.  238,  Hale,  C.J.,  is  reported  as  saying  :  "Then  the 
first  reason  wherefore  the  master  is  liable  is,  because  he  takes  a  reward ;  and  the  usage 
is,  that  half  wages  is  paid  him  before  he  goes  out  of  the  country." 

5  I  T.  R.  27. 

*  Cp.  Hide  v.  Proprietors  of  Trent  Navigation.  1  Esp.  (N.  P.)  36,  per  Lord  Kenyon, 
C.J.  :  "where  a  man  is  bound  to  any  duty,  and  chargeable  to  a  certain  extent  by 
the  operation  of  the  law,  in  such  case  he  cannot  by  any  act  of  his  own  discharge  him- 
self." 7  2  chitty  (BLB.)  i,  at  4. 
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a  carrier's  case :  "  This  is  an  action  against  a  person  who,  by 
ancient  law,  held  as  it  were  a  public  office,  and  was  bound  to 
the  public."  ''This  action  is  founded  on  the  general  obligation 
of  the  law  and  ex  delicto  for  acting  against  it."  Lastly,  in  the 
case  of  Tattan  v.  Great  Western  Railway  Company,1  a  case  on 
costs,  and  therefore  keenly  contested,  Blackburn,  J.,  said :  Tattan  ». 
"  Marshall  v.  York,  Newcastle,  and  Berwick  Railway  Company8  £3£J££ 
is  a  distinct  decision  that  it  [an  action  against  a  common  P^y- 
carrier  'for  the  breach  of  his  duty  to  carry  goods  safely]  is  in 
substance  no  less  than  in  form  an  action  on  the  case.  The 
defendants  there  were  held  liable  to  the  plaintiff,  a  servant 
travelling  on  their  line  with  his  master,  who  paid  his  fare,  for 
the  loss  of  his  luggage ;  although  not  only  was  the  declaration 
not  framed  on  a  contract,  but  there  was  no  contract  with  the 
plaintiff  on  which  it  could  have  been  framed.  That  is  a  conclu- 
sive authority  that  a  common  carrier  is  liable  to  an  action  for  a 
breach  of  the  duty  imposed  on  him  by  the  custom  of  the  realm, 
apart  from  any  considerations  of  contract." 

It  is,  however,  at  the  option  of  every  man  whether  he  becomes  Common 
a  common  carrier  or  not ;  if  he  does,  he  may  limit  his  profession  Sni^hiTpro- 
in  what  manner  he  pleases,  and  may  fix  what  prices  he  chooses  to  fe*rionin  what 

r  j  j  r  manner  he 

charge.      By  the  common  law  as  it  stood  before  the  Carriers  pleases. 
Act,  1830,4  as  soon  as  he  has  entered  upon  his  duties  in  the 

1  2  E.  &  E.  844,  at  854.  Tattan  v.  Great  Western  Railway  was  discussed  in  Baylis 
v.  Lintott,  L.  B.  8  C.  P.  545,  and  distinguished  in  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  Fleming  v. 
Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  Railway  Company,  4  Q.  K.  Div.  81,  as  being 
before  the  County  Courts  Act  (30  &  31  Vict.  c.  142),  s.  5.  See  Kerr  v.  Midland  Great 
Western  Railway,  10  Ir.  C.  L.  Appendix,  XLV. ;  Pontifex  v.  Midland  Railway  Com- 
pany, 3  Q.  B.  D.  23  ;  Cohen  v.  Foster,  66  L.  T.  616. 

2  11  C.  B.  655.  "It  seems  to  me  that  the  whole  current  of  authorities,  beginning 
with  Govett  v.  Radnidge  (3  East  62),  and  ending  with  Pozzi  v.  Shipton  (8  A.  &  E. 
963),  establishes  that  an  action  of  this  sort  is  in  substance,  not  an  action  of  contract,  but 
an  action  of  tori  against  the  company  as  carriers."  "  The  earliest  instance  I  find  of  an 
action  of  this  sort  is  in  Fitzherbert's  Natura  Brevium,  Writ  de  Trespass  on  the  Case,  in 
which  it  is  said  (94  D.):  'If  a  smith  prick  my  horse  with  a  nail,  &c.,  I  shall  have  an 
action  upon  the  case  aj 
the  duty  of  every  artii 
allusion  there  to  any  c 

the  law  is  laid  down  in  accordance  with  Fitzherbert.  Compare  the  case  mentioned  T>v 
Willes,  J.,  in  the  opening  passage  of  his  judgment  in  British  Columbia  Saw  Mill 
Company  v.  Nettleship,  L.  R.  3  C.  P.  499,  at  508.  In  Buddie  v.  Willson,  6  T.  R.  369, 
202,  it  is  laid  down  on  the  authority  of  Denison,«r, in  Dale  o.  Hall,  1  Wils.  (K.B.)  281,  at  282, 
that  in  the  ordinary  case  of  an  action  against  a  common  carrier,  the  cause  of  action  is 
ex  contractu.  Then  came  the  judgment  of  the  King's  Bench  in  Govett  v,  Radnidge,  3 
East  62.  Cp.  Weall  v.  King,  12  East  452.  Sir  J.  Mansfield,  C.J.,  delivering  the 
judgment  of  the  Common  Pleas  in  Powell  v.  Leyton^  2  B.  &  P.  (N.  R.)  365,  re-affirmed 
the  principle  of  Buddie  v.  Willson.  Dicey,  Parties  to  an  Action,  20,  is  of  the  same 
opinion.  See  note  to  Buddie  v.  Willson,  3  Rev.  R.  206,  and  Bullen  and  Leake,  Prec.  of, 
Plead.  (3rd  ed.),  708.  Powell  v.  Leyton  is  considered  in  Ansell  v.  Waterbouse,  2  Chitty 
(K.B.)  1.  The  Queen  v.  McLeod,  8  Can.  S.  C.  R.  1,  should  also  be  referred  to,  espe- 
cially the  judgment  of  Fournier,  J.,  45-54.  See  ante,  884  et  seqq,  921  n. s,  and  post,  1 144. 

3  Smith  v.  Home,  8  Taunt.  144 ;  see  per  Bayley,  J.,  Garnett  v.  Willan,  5  B.  & 
Aid-  53,  at  57 ;  Wvld  v.  Pickford,  8  M.  &  W.  461 ;  Hinton  v.  Dibbin,  2  Q.  B.  646; 
ThoTogood  v.  Marsh,  Grow  (N.  P.)  105,  at  107. 

4  1 1  Geo.  IV.  &  1  Will.  IV.  c.  68.    The  Canadian  Law  as  to  custody  of  goods  may 
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manner  and  under  the  regulations  that  he  may  have  chosen  to 
prescribe  to  himself,  so  long  as  he  professes  to  carry  on  his 
business  he  is  bound  to  receive  goods  (and  passengers  if  they  are 
within  the  limits  of  his  profession)  and  carry  them  for  a  reason- 
able reward,1  and  according  to  the  route  which  he  holds  out  to 
the  public,  though  it  is  not  the  shortest  or  the  most  convenient  ;* 
and  he  can  neither  capriciously  in  a  single  instance,  nor  by  public 
notice  seen  and  read  by  his  customer,  exonerate  himself  from  the- 
consequences  of  gross  neglect.3  He  may  choose  the  kind  of  con- 
veyance he  is  to  carry  in,  the  times  of  transit,  the  mode  of 
delivery,  the  articles  that  he  will  profess  to  carry,  and  what  price 
he  will  have  when  he  shall  be  paid.  His  duty  to  receive  is 
always  limited  by  his  convenience  and  his  profession  to  carry,* 
although  his  liability  is  not  limited  to  England ;  for  if  he  holds 
himself  out  as  a  carrier  to  some  place  without  the  realm,  he 
becomes  liable  to  an  action  at  the  suit  of  any  for  whom  he  may 
refuse  to  carry.* 

Secondly,  in  respect  of  risk. 
As  to  risk.  The   common  law   with    regard  to   this  has  been   succinctly 

HonLT  stated  by  Best,  C.  J.,  in  Riley  v.  Home,8  as  follows :  "  We  have 

established  these  points — that  a  carrier  is  an  insurer  of  the 
goods  which  he  carries;  that  he  is  obliged  for  a  reasonable 
reward  to  carry  any  goods  to  the  place  to  which  he  professes  to 
carry  goods  that  are  offered  him,  if  his  carriage  will  hold  them, 
and  he  is  informed  of  their  quality  and  value ;  that  he  is  not 
obliged  to  take  a  package  the  owner  of  which  will  not  inform 
him  what  are  its  contents,  and  of  what  value  they  are ;  that  if  he 
does  not  ask  for  this  information,  or  if,  when  he  asks  and  is  not 
answered,  he  takes  the  goods,  he  is  answerable  for  their  amount* 
whatever  that  may  be ;  that  he  may  limit  his  responsibility  as  an 

be  gathered  from  The  Merchants'  Despatch  Transportation  Company  v.  Haleby,   14. 
Can.  S.  C.  R.  572. 

1  2  Kent,  Coram.  599;  Harris  v.  Packwood,  3  Tannt.  264,  at  271;  Pickford  v+ 
Grand  Junction  Railway  Company,  8  M.  &  W.  372. 

2  Hales  v.  London  and  North-Western  Railway  Company,  4  B.  &  S.  66.  As  to  sea 
journeys,  Leduc  v.  Ward,  20  Q.  B.  D.  475. 

8  Riley  v.  Home,  5  Biug.  217,  per  Best,  C.J.,  at  224;  Smith  v.  Home,  8  Taunt. 
144 ;  Newborn  v.  Just,  2  C.  &  P.  76.  But  he  may  by  clear  agreement.  Manchester, 
Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  Railway  Company  v.  Brown,  8  A  pp.  Cas.  703 ;  see  Czech  v. 
General  Steam  Navigation  Company,  L.  R  3  C.  P.  14 ;  ana  post,  1078.  The  effect 
of  mere  notice  of  exceptional  circumstances  not  amounting  to  an  ingredient  in  the  con- 
tract of  carriage,  was  considered  in  Home  v.  Midland  Railway  Company,  L.  R.  8  C.  P. 
131 ;  Elbinger  Actien-Gesellschaffb  v.  Armstrong,  L.  R.  4  C.  P.  473 ;  The  Parana,  2 
P.  D.  118.  Ashendon  v.  London  and  Brighton  Railway  Company,  5  Ex.  D.  190,  is  the 
case  of  an  ambiguous  agreement  which  was  held  not  to  be  just  and  reasonable  within, 
sec.  7  of  the  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Act,  1854  (17  &  18  Vict,  c  31). 

4  Jackson  v.  Rogers,  2  Show.  (K.B.)  327  ;  Oxlade  v.  North- Eastern  Railway  Com* 
pany,  1  C.  B.  N.  S.  454 ;  Johnson  v.  Midland  Railway  Company,  4  Ex.  367. 

•  Crouch  v.  London  and  North- Western  Railway  Company,  14  C.  B.  255. 

6  5  Bing.  217,  at  224. 
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insurer,  by  notice,  bet  that  a  notice  will  not  protect  him  against 
the  consequences  of  a  loss  by  gross  negligence."1  This  statement 
has,  however,  been  contradicted  in  one  respect,  and  expanded  in 
another  by  subsequent  decisions. 

(i)  Best,  C.J/s,  statement  of  the  common  law  in  Riley  v.  (i)  Denied  as 
Home,  has  been  contradicted  with  regard  to  the  alleged  right  ^rier'to* 
of  the  carrier  to  refuse  to  take  a  package  the  owner  of  which  refn»e  to  take 
will  not  inform   him  of  its  contents.     The  Court  of  Common  Crouch  v.' 
Pleas  considered  this  point  in  the  case  of  Crouch  v.  London  and  North-Weetern 
North- Western  Railway  Company,8  and  were  of  opinion  that,  as  E*awa3r  0***- 
a  general  rule  of  law,  it  was  without  "  a  shadow  of  authority  to 
sustain  that  position,  except  the  dictum  of  Best,  C.J.,  in  Riley  v. 
Home  ;  and  it  is  a  proposition  which  in  its  generality  cannot 
stand  the  test  of  reasoning." s     The  Court,  however,  must  not  be 
taken  to  deny  that  there  are  cases,  as  of  imperfect  packing  or 
fraudulent  concealment  and  the  like,  where  the  refusal  of  informa- 
tion of  the  contents  of  a  package  would,  in  the  event  of  loss 
suffered  by  some  casualty,  exonerate  the  carrier  from  liability. 
"  But,"  says  Maule,  J.,  "  to  say  that  the  company  may  in  all  cases 
insist  upon  being  informed  of  the  nature  and  contents  of  every 
package  tendered  to  them,  as  a  condition  of  their  accepting  it, 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  proposition  that  is  perfectly  untenable." 
With  this  the  rest  of  the  Court  were  in  accord.4 

In  a  celebrated  United  States  case K  this  point  was  carefully  The  Nitro- 
considered.  The  plaintiff's  premises  were  greatly  injured  by 8  ycenae  *■•• 
an  explosion  of  nitro-glycerine,  which  was  being  carried  by 
the  defendants  without  knowledge  of  its  dangerous  properties, 
and  in  the  ordinary  way  of  business.  The  question  raised  was 
whether  the  innocent  owner  of  the  premises  had  an  action 
against  the  carrier,  who  was  ignorant  of  what  he  was  carrying, 
and  not  whether  the  owner  of  the  nitro-glycerine  could  re- 
cover for  the  loss  of  the  substance.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  were  of  opinion  that  notice  of  the  dangerous  sub- 
stance could  not  be  imputed  to  the  defendant,  since,  if  it  were,  it 
would  involve  a  right  to  refuse  packages  offered  for  carriage 
without  knowledge  of  their  contents,  or  a  right  to  inspect  the 
contents  as  a  condition  of  carriage.  On  the  authority  of  Crouch 
v.  London  and  North- Western  Railway  Company e  this  position 
is  held  unsustainable.     The  only  right  of  the  carrier  in   this 

1  This  is  laid  down  in  Doctor  and  Student,  dial.  2,  c.  38. 

2  14  C.  B.  255. 

3  Per  Maule,  J.,  at  295. 

•     *  Per  Jems,  C.J.,  at  291 ;  Cresswell,  J.,  at  296 ;  Williams,  J.,  at  297. 

*  The  Nitro-glprcerine  case,  15  Wall.  (U.  S.)  524 ;  Cranio  v.  Caledonian  Railway 
Company,  19  Rettie  1054. 

•  14  C.  B.  255,  at  291. 
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respect  is  to  refuse  to  receive  packages  offered  without  being 
made  acquainted  with  their  contents  when  there  is  good  ground 
for  believing  that  they  contain  anything  of  a  dangerous  character. 
When,  then,  there  are  no  attendant  circumstances  to  awaken 
suspicion,  there  is  no  legal  presumption  of  knowledge,  and  conse- 
quently no  liability  for  the  consequences  of  ignorance.1 

(2)  Again,  Best,  C.J.'s,  statement  of  the  common  law,  in  Riley 
v.  Home,  has  been  expanded  with  regard  to  the  statement  that  if, 
when  the  carrier  "  asks  and  is  not  answered,  he  takes  the  goods, 
he  is  answerable  for  their  amount,  whatever  that  might  be."2  "  I 
take  it  now  to  be  perfectly  well  anderstood,  according  to  the 
majority  of  opinions  upon  the  subject,"  says  Parke,  B.,8  "  that,  if 
anything  is  delivered  to  a  person  to  be  carried,  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  person  receiving  it  to  ask  such  questions  about  it  as  may  be 
necessary ;  if  he  ask  no  questions,  and  there  be  no  fraud  to  give 
the  case  a  false  complexion  on  the  delivery  of  the  parcel,  he  is 
bound  to  carry  the  parcel  as  it  is.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  person 
who  receives  it  to  ask  questions ;  if  they  are  answered  improperly 
so  as  to  deceive  him,  then  there  is  no  contract  between  the  parties ; 
it  is  a  fraud  which  vitiates  the  contract  altogether." 

The  facts  of  the  case  eliciting  these  remarks  were :  A  "  light 
four-wheeled  phaeton  "  was  delivered  to  the  defendant  as  carrier ; 
for  which  the  plaintiff  paid  the  regular  charge.  The  carriage 
was  safely  placed  on  the  defendant's  ferry-boat,  and  conveyed 
safely  across  the  river.  On  commencing  to  draw  it  up  the 
slip  towards  the  quay  on  the  other  side,  the  defendant's  ser- 
vants were  overpowered  by  its  weight.  The  carrage  ran  down 
into  the  river,  and  jewellery  and  watches,  packed  in  a  box  under 
the  seat,  which  much  increased  its  weight,  but  about  which 
nothing  was  said,  were  injured.  The  Court  held  that  the  plain- 
tiff's  right  of  action  was  unaffected  by  his  failing  to  disclose  the 

1  Id  Eeg.  v.  Lister,  Dears,  &  B.  (C.  C.)  209,  the  keeping  of  large  quantities  of  naphtha 
near  a  highway  to  the  danger  of  the  public  was  held  to  be  an  indictable  offence,  though 
no  fire  had  taken  place.  In  Standard  Oil  Company  v.  Tierney,  36  Am.  St.  R.  J95,  it 
was  held  to  be  a  duty  on  the  shipper  of  dangerous  or  explosive  substances  to  notify  the 
carrier  of  the  danger  attending  the  handling  of  them,  and  if  an  injury  results  to  the 
carrier's  servants  the  shipper  is  liable  for  the  injury  thus  sustained.  If  the  carrier  has 
knowledge  of  the  dangerous  character  of  any  article  he  is  carrying,  there  is  also  a  duty 
on  him  to  notify  the  faot  to  all  who  have  to  come  into  contact  witn  it.  In  Baldwin  o. 
London,  Chatham  and  Dover  Railway  Company,  L  .R.  9  Q.  B.  D.  582,  at  584,  it  is  said  : 
"  It  was  the  duty  of  the  plaintiffs  to  inform  the  company  at  the  time,  if  special  care 
were  required  in  dealing  with  the  rags/'  the  particular  goods  being  carried  in  that  case. 
■  2  Walker  v.  Jackson,  10  M.  &  W.  161.  Up.  Lebeau  v.  The  General  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Company,  L.  R.  8  C.  P.  88,  at  97.  Willoughby  v.  Horridge;  12  C.tfJ.  742,  is 
the  case  of  injury  to  a  horse  landing  from  a  ferry-boat  through  a  defective  slip.  The  first 
recorded  instance  of  an  action  on  the  case  was  one  for  overloading  a  boat,  whereby 
plaintiff's  horse  perished,  Lib.  Ass.  22  £.  III.  94,  pi.  41,  summarized  in  Reeves,  Hist, 
of  the  Eng.  Lawj2nd  ed.),  vol.  iii.  89. 

3  10  M.  &  W.  at  168,  adopted  Lebeau  v.  The  General  Steam  Navigation  Com* 
pany,  L.  R.  8  C.  P.  88. 
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fact  of  the  watches  and  jewellery  being  contained  in  the  carriage, 
and  that  there  was  no  conflict  with  the  principle  asserted  in 
Gibbon  v.  Paynton;1  for  there  the  action  of  the  plaintiff  was 
misleading  to  the  extent  of  being  actually  fraudulent;  he  put 
valuable  property  in  an  old  nail-bag  stuffed  with  hay ;  while  in 
the  present  case  the  plaintiff  appeared  to  have  not  at  all  altered 
his  normal  mode  of  travelling.  This  decision  settled  the  law 
and  the  older  conflicting  cases  "  have  dropped  from  the  books."* 

Carriers  are  "Insurers  in  all  cases  except  in  two,"  says  Lord  Gamer 
Kenyon  in  Hyde  v.  Trent  and  Mersey  Navigation  Company  ;8  and  ST^Se* 
in  Thorogood  v.  Marsh,4  Dallas,  C. J.,  says :  "  The  general  law  is  exoeP* two- 
clear.     A  common  carrier  is  in  every  case  an  insurer  against  fire." 
A  fire  caused  by  lightning  is  the  only  exception  ;5  and  even  when 
the  destruction  of  the  goods  was  brought  about  by  a  high  wind 
communicating  a  fire  from  a  distance,  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the 
State  of  New  York  held  the  carrier  liable.8     How  the  carrier's  Restrictions 
liability  as  an    insurer  is  restricted  we  shall   now  proceed    to  £abiiit/.r  8 
discuss,  classifying  his  possible  immunity  under  eight  heads. 

I .  A  common  carrier  is  not  liable  for  damage  arising  from  any  f i)  Act  of 
natural   cause  which  the  care   and  foresight  reasonably  to  be 
expected  from  him  would  not  provide  against.     In  law  events 
thus  brought  about  by  such  operations  of  nature  are  designed  the 
acts  of  God. 

In  Coggs  v.  Bernard,7  speaking  of  the  common  carrier,  Holt,  O.J.,  in 
Holt,  C.J.,  says :  "  The  law  charges  the  person  thus  intrusted  to  g^S^i 
carry  goods  against  all  events  but  acts  of  God  and  of  the  enemies 
of  the  King.  For  though  the  force  be  never  so  great,  as  if  an 
irresistible  multitude  of  people  should  rob  him,  nevertheless  he 
is  chargeable.8  And  this  is  a  politick  establishment  contrived  by 
the  policy  of  *  the  law  for  the  safety  of  all  persons,  the  necessity 
of  whose  affairs  oblige  them  to  trust  these  sorts  of  persons,  that 
they  may  be  safe  in  their  ways  of  dealing ;  for  else  these  carriers 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  undoing  all  persons  that  had  any 
dealings  with  them,  by  combining  with  thieves,  &c.,  and  yet 
doing  it  in  such  a  clandestine  manner  as  would  not  be  possible 
to  be  discovered.  And  this  is  the  reason  the  law  is  founded 
upon  it  in  that  point." 

To  ascertain  what  class  of  losses  are  to  be  understood  under  the  Casiu/onwi- 

tut  in  the 

1  4  Burr.  2298.    Pott,  1074.  dvil  kw' 

*  Per  Wright,  J.,  Shaw  v.  Great  Western  Railway  Company  (1894),  1  Q.  B.  373, 
at  38a 

»  5  T.  R.  389,  at  394.  4  Gow  (N.  P.)  105. 

*  Gatliffe  v.  Bourne,  4  Bing.  N.  C.  314,  3  M.  &  G.  643,  J 1  CI.  &  F.  45. 

•  Miller  v.  Steam  Navigation  Company,  10  N.  Y.  431. 
7  2  Ld.  Raym.  909,  1  Sin.  L.  C.  (9th  ed.),  201. 

•  See  Y.  B.  9  E.  IV.  40,  pi.  22. 
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term  "  act  of  God,"  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  casus. 
fortuitus1  of  the. civil  law — what  is  termed  in  the  common  law 
inevitable  accident — is  divided  into  two  classes ;  the  first  com- 
prehending those  occurrences  which  are  occasioned  by  £h» 
elementary  forces  of  nature  unconnected  with  the  agency  of  man 
or  other  cause ;  the  second  comprehending  those  which  have  their 
origin,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  in  the  agency  of  man,  whether 
through  commissions  or  omissions,  nonfeasances  or  misfeasances, 
or  in  any  other  cause  independent  of  the  agency  of  natural  forces. 
A  common  carrier  is  not  liable  for  inevitable  accident  in  the  first 
of  these  senses,  but  he  is  liable  in  the  second  ; *  by  the  Roman 
law  he  was  liable  in  neither. 

The  strictness  with  which  inevitable  accident  in  this  second 
sense  is  excluded  in  English  law  is  illustrated  by  Lord  Mansfield, 
C.J.,  in  Forward  v.  Pittard,8  where  he  mentions  the  Gordon  riota 
of  1780  as  insufficient  to  excuse  a  carrier  from  delivering  goods 
received  in  the  way  of  his  business.  An  even  stronger  case- 
is  put  by  Co  wen,  J.,  in  M' Arthur  v.  Sears,4  who  said  :  "  I  believe 
it  is  a  matter  of  history  that  inhabitants  of  remote  coasts  accus- 
tomed to  plunder  wrecked  vessels,  have  sometimes  resorted  to  the 
expedient  of  luring  benighted  mariners  by  false  lights  to  a  rocky 
shore.  Even  such  a  harrowing  combination  of  fraud  and  robbery 
would  form  no  excuse." 

What  amount  and  character  of  intervention  by  natural  agency 
suffices  to  bring  a  loss  within  the  exception  of  "  act  of  God  "  has 
been  the  subject  of  considerable  difference  of  opinion.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  intervention  necessary  has  been  narrowed  down  to 
such  direct  and  violent  and  sudden  acts  of  nature  as  could  not  by 
any  amount  of  ability  be  foreseen,  or,  if  foreseen,  averted.*  On 
the  other,  a  claim  has  been  made  to  comprehend  as  well  any 
sudden  and  entire  failure  of  the  wind  as  any  sudden  gust  of  wind 

1  Casus  fortuitus  quodfato  contingit,  cuivis  diliaentissimo  possit  contingore,  is  the- 
definition  of  the  civil  law :  see  Kent,  C.J.,  in  Colt  v.  M'Mechen,  6  Johns.  (Sup.  Ct.  N.  T.) 
160,  at  168 ;  and  3  Kent,  Comm.  216.  See  Oolquhoun,  Roman  Civil  Law,  §§  1534,  2162. 
Casum  fortuitum  definimus  omne  quod  humano  coeptu  prawideri  non  potest,  nee  cui 
proviso  potest  resisti.  Casus  fortuxti  varii  sunt :  velut  a  vi  ventorvm,  turbinum,plu- 
viarum,  grandinum,  fulminum,  cestus,  frigoris  et  similium  calamitaium  qua  ccetitus 
immittuntur.  Nostn  vim  divinam  dixerunt.  Oraxi  Oeov  piap.  Item  naufraqiar 
aquarum  inundationes,  incendia,  mortes  animal  ium,  mince  asdium,  fundorum  chas- 
mata,  incursus  hostium9  prcedomim  impetus.  His  adde  damna  omnia,  a  privatis 
illata  quce  quominus  inferrentur  nuUd  curd  caveri  potest :  Vinnius,  Part.  Juris,  lib. 
ii.  c.  66,  cited  by  Cockburu,  C.  J.,  Nugent  v.  Smith,  1  C.  P.  Div.  423,  at  436.     A 


landslip  caused  by  an  ordinary  rainfall,  is  not  tbe  "  act  of  God : "  Gleeson  v.  Virginia 
Midland  Railroad  Company,  140  U.  S.  (33  Davis)  435. 

*  Forward  v.  Pittard,  1  T.  R.  27,  per  Lord  Mansfield,  C.J.,  at  34.         *  iT.R.  27. 

4  21  Wend.  (N.  T.)  190,  at  198,  where,  also,  the  learned  judge  said:  "  A  man 
hires  his  vessel  to  be  repaired  by  a  skilful  workman,  who  makes  a  rudder  apparently 
sound,  but  internally  rotten,  and  the  loss  happens  by  reason  of  its  breaking,  yet  he  is 
liable,  though  ignorant  of  the  defect ;"  be  cites  as  his  authority  for  this  Blackbouse  v. 
»Sneedf  1  Murph.  (N.  C.)  173. 

6  Per  Brett,  J.,  Nugent  r.  Smith,  1  C.  P.  D.  19. 
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working  loss  to  a  vessel  taken  unprepared  by  it.1     For  this  latter 
view  the  case  of  Amies  v.  Stevens9  was  vouched,  where  a  hoy  Amies  r. 
going   through  a  bridge  was  driven  against  a  pier  by  a  sudden   tevens* 
gust  of  wind,  and  sunk. 

The  whole  subject  of  the  carrier's  immunity  for  an  "  act  of  Nugent  *. 
God"  was    elaborately  gone   into  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  in cockbum, o J. 
Nugent  v.  Smith  ;8  there  Cockburn,  C.J.,  adopted  the  view  of 
Story/  held  that  losses  by  perils  of  the  sea  must  arise  from  some 
overwhelming  power  which  cannot  be  guarded  against  by  ordinary 
exertions  of  human  skill  and  prudence;  and  that  the  same  is 
equally  true  with  regard  to  acts  coming  within  the  designation  of 
"  act  of  God ;  "  therefore,  all  that  can  be  required  of  the  carrier 
is  that  he  should  do  all  that  is  reasonably  and  practically  possible 
to  ensure  the  safety  of  the  goods.     If,  despite  the  resort  to  all 
the  means  known  to  prudent  and  experienced  carriers,  a  storm 
or  other  natural  agency  works  damage,  the  carrier  is  protected, 
since  the  injury  may  then  be  said  to  come  from  the  "act  of 
God."     Mellish  and  James,  L.JJ,,  expressed  their  conclusion  in  Proposition 
a  proposition  which  they  worded  as  follows  :*  "  The  i  act  of  God '  Meftsh  and 
is  a  mere  short  way  of  expressing  this  proposition.      A  common  Jame8»  LJJ- 
carrier  is  not  liable  for  any  accident  as  to  which  he  can  shew 
that  it  is  due  to  natural  causes  directly  and  exclusively  without 
human  intervention,  and  that  it  could  not  have  been  prevented 
by  any  amount  of  foresight  and  pains  and  care  reasonably  to  be 
expected  from  him."  ° 

The  "  act  of  God  n  will  not  in  every  case  excuse  from  liability ;  Even  act  of 
for  example,  where  an  Act  of  Parliament  provides  that  in  the  in  ail  cases 
event  of  damage  occurring  the  liability  shall  be  discharged,  in  any  J£J^J,om 
particular  way  the  Act  may  indicate.     This  is  pointed  out  by 
Lord  Cairns,  C.,  in  Wear  River  Commissioners  v.  Adamson  :7  "  If  Ww  Wear 

.       .  .  /•  n    j  Commissioners 

a  duty  is  cast  upon  an  individual  by  common  law,  the  act  of  God  r.  Adamson. 
will  excuse  him  from  the  performance  of  that  duty.  No  man  is 
compelled  to  do  that  which  is  impossible.  It  is  the  duty  of  a 
carrier  to  deliver  safely  the  goods  entrusted  to  his  care ;  but  if  in 
carrying  them  with  proper  care  they  are  destroyed  by  lightning 
or  swept  away  by  a  flood,  he  is  excused,  because  the  safe  delivery 
has,  by  the  act  of  God,  become  impossible.  If,  however,  a  man 
contracts  that  he  will  be  liable  for  the  damage    occasioned  by 

1  Per  Spencer,  J.,  Colt  v.  M'Mechen,  6  Johns.  (Sap.  Ct.  N.  Y.)  160,  at  165  :  "He 
caused  the  gust  to  blow  in  the  one  case ;  and  in  the  other,  the  wind  was  stayed  by 
bun."  2  1  Str.  127. 

•  I  C.  P.  Div.  423,  at  437.  4  Bailm.  §  512  a. 

•  1  C.  P.  Div.  at  444. 

•  See  Nichols  v.  Marsland,  2  Ex.  Div.  I,  at  5  :  and  per  Fry,  J.,  Nitro-phosphate  and 
Odam's  Chemical  Manure  Company  v.  London  and  St.  Katharine  Docks  Company,  9 
Ch.  D.  503,  at  516.  7  2  App.  Caa.  743,  at  750. 
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a  particular  state  of  circumstances,  or  if  an  Act  of  Parliament 
declares  that  a  man  shall  be  liable  for  the  damage  occasioned  by 
a  particular  state  of  circumstances,  I  know  of  no  reason  why  a 
man  should  not  be  liable  for  the  damage  occasioned  by  that  state 
of  circumstances  whether  the  state  of  circumstances  is  brought 
about  by  the  act  of  man  or  by  the  act  of  God.  There  is  nothing 
impossible  in  that  which,  on  such  an  hypothesis,  he  has  con- 
tracted to  do,  or  which  he  is  by  the  statute  ordered  to  do — 
namely,  to  be  liable  for  the  damages." 

The  law  as  thus  stated  can  be  traced  back  as  far  as  the  28 
and  29  Henry  VIII.,  where  it  is  laid  down  with  equal  distinct- 
ness l  by  Fitzherbert  and  Shelley,  JJ.,  holding  that  "  the  lessee 
is  excused  from  the  penalty ;  as  if  it  were  of  an  house  which  is 
burnt  by  lightning,  or  overturned  by  the  wind,  because  it  is  the 
act  of  God,  which  cannot  be  resisted/' 3 

(2)  Acts  of  2.  The  second  exception  to  a  common  carrier's  liability  is  for 

the  xfi"  °f  **s  "  of  the  enemies  of  the  King."  » 

By  "  the  enemies  of  the  King  "  are  not  to  be  understood  mere 
private  depredators,  who,  in  a  sense,  are  at  war  with  society,  but 
the  public  enemies  of  the  Sovereign  of  the  carrier,  whether  that 
Sovereign  be  an  Emperor,  a  Queen,  or  a  reigning  Duke.4  The 
ground  of  this  exception  is  probably  the  inability  of  process  to 
issue  against  the  wrongdoer,  and,  as  the  King's  Courts  could  not 
assist  the  bailee  to  his  remedy,  so  it  was  inequitable  that  they 
should  assist  the  bailor.6  Thus,  in  the  Marshal's  Case6  an  action 
of  debt  was  brought  against  the  Marshal  of  the  Marshalsea  for 
an  escape  of  a  prisoner.  The  plea  was  that  enemies  of  the  King 
broke  into  the  prison  and  carried  off  the  prisoner  against  the  will 
of  the  defendant.  The  Court  distinguished,  saying  if  alien  enemies 
of  the  King,  for  instance  the  French,  released  the  prisoner,  or 
perhaps  if  the  burning  of  the  prison  gave  him  a  chance  to  escape, 
the  excuse  would  be  good,  "  because  then  (the  defendant)  has 
remedy  against  no  one."  On  the  other  hand,  if  subjects  of  the 
King  broke  the  prison,  the  defendant  would  be  liable,  for  they 
are  not  enemies,  but  traitors. 

Pirates.  Losses  occasioned  by  robbers  or  rioters  are  not  regarded  as 

1  Aleyn  26.    See,  also  Viterbo  v.  Friedlander,  120  tJ.  8.  (13  Davis)  707.  ' 

2  Dyer  jn,  Case  (10). 

8  See  Pickering  v.  Barclay,  Style  132,  Rolle,  J.,  said:  "I  suppose  that  pirates  are 
perils  of  the  sea"  ;  "and  to  this  purpose  a  certificate  of  merchants  was  read  in  Court, 
that  they  were  so  esteemed  among  merchants.  Yet  the  Court  desired  to  have  Granly, 
the  Master  of  Trinity  House,  and  other  sufficient  merchants,  to  be  brought  into  the 
Court  to  satisfy  the  Court  viva  voce  Friday  next  following.  Judgment  was  given  this 
term  nH  capiat  per  hUlam,  because  the  taking  by  pirates  are  accompted  perils  of  the 
seas."     See  also  Barton  v.  WoUiford,  Comb.  56. 

4  Russell  v.  Niemann,  17  C.  B.  N.  S.  163  ;  The  Heinrich,  L.  R.  3  A.  &  E.  424. 

5  Holmes.  The  Common  Law.  177,  201. 
•  Y.  B.  33  H.  VI.  1,  pi.  3. 
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losses  by  a  public  enemy,  though  there  most  be  a  time  when  riot 
or  insurrection  may  be  merged  in  actual  belligerency.1  Public  Public 
enemies  are  not  merely  those  who,  being  the  agents  of  a  de  facto  enemleB- 
Government,  are  engaged  in  war  with  the  State  of  which  the 
carrier  is  a  member,3  ftince  the  designation  of  public  enemy  is  held 
to  include  pirates  ;s  and  this  held  good  in  the  civil  law  as  well.4 
Robbery  within  the  realm  is  not  an  exception  from  the  carrier's 
liability ;  and  the  definition  of  piracy*  is  the  committing  those 
acts  of  robbery  and  depredation  upon  the  high  seas  which,  if 
committed  upon  land,  would  have  amounted  to  felony.0  The 
distinction  has  probably  arisen  from  the  inability  of  any  nation  to 
keep  a  maritime  police  to  perform  at  sea  like  functions  to  its 
municipal  police  at  home ;  whence  robbery  on  the  high  seas, 
from  the  greater  facilities  for  it  and  the  less  means  of  prevention 
against  it,  has  come  to  be  differently  regarded  from  robbery 
within  the  realm.  Thus  it  is  that  pirates  have  ever  been 
regarded  in  the  light  of  public  enemies,  as  Lord  Bacon  says  :7  Lord  Bacon's 


<< 


Indubiiatum  semper  /wit,  beUum  contra  piratas  geri  posse  per     w" 


nationem  quamcumque,  licet  ab  iis  minime  infestatam  et  Icesam. 
Vera  enim  causa  hujus  rei  hcec  est,  quod  piratce  communes  humani 
generis  hostes  sint ;  quos  iddrco  omnibus  nationibus  persequi 
incumbit,  non  tarn  propter  mettis  proprios  quam  respectu  fcsderis 
inter  homines  sociaUs.  Sicut  enim  qucedam  sunt  f&dera  in  scriptis 
et  in  tractatus  redacta  contra  lwstes  particulares  inita;  ita  naturalis 
et  taenia  confoederatio  inter  omnes  homines  intercedit  contra  com- 
munes societatis  humance  hostes" 

Morse  v.  Slue8  might,  at  first  sight,  seem  an  authority  pointing  Morse  r.  Slue. 


1  Y.  B.,  33  Henry  VI.  I,  pi.  3.    In  an  anonymous  case,  in  Hil.  38  Eliz.,  Owen  57,  it 
laid,  by  Gawdy,  J.  :  "  If  rebels  break  a  prison  whereby  the  prisoners  escape,  yet  the 
gaoler  shall  be  responsible  for  them ;  as  it  is  in  the  33  U.  6."    On  which  Popham, 


C.  J.,  remarks :  u  In  that  case  the  gaoler  hath  remedy  over  against  the  rebels,  but  there 
is  no  remedy  over  in  our  case,"  i.e.,  where  goods  were  taken  at  sea  by  pirates.  Gawdy 
thereupon  adds :  "  Then  the  diversity  is  when  the  factor  is  robbed  by  pirates  and  when 
by  enemies."  Popham,  C.J.,  rejoins  to  this,  "There  is  no  difference."  Also  see 
Paradine  v.  Jane,  Aleyn  26.  Confederate  troops  were  held  public  enemies  within  the 
meaning  of  the  law,  in  Philadelphia,  &c.,  Railroad  Company  v.  Harper,  29  Md.  330. 

2  Gage  v.  Tirrell,  91  Mass.  299.  *  Story,  Bailm.  §  25. 

4  Si  quid  naufragiOj  out  per  vim  piratarum  perierit  non  esse  iniquum  exceptionem 
dari:  D.  4,  9,  3,  §  1. 

»  Russell,  Crimes  (5th  ed.),  voL  L  253.  See  United  States  v.  Smith,  5  Wheat.  (U.  S. ) 
153,  a  judgment  by  Story,  J.,  and  a  note  displaying  extraordinary  learning  and  research 
by  the  reporter,  163-180.  Also  Dawson's  Case,  13  How.  St.  Tr.  451,  Sir  Charles 
Hedges's  charge  to  the  grand  jury,  at  454.  In  Bonnet's  Case,  15  How.  St.  Tr.  1231,  at 
1234, pirata  is  said  to  be  derived  from  xeipay,  transire,  a  transeundo  mare,  and  anciently 
to  hare  been  taken  "  in  a  good  and  honourable  sense  and  signified  a  maritime  knight 
and  an  admiral  or  commander  at  sea  " ;  citing  Spelman  Gloss,  sub  voce;  see  also  Du 
Gauge  Gloss,  sub  voce.  See  particularly  Yin.  Abr.  Piracy  and  Pirates ;  Bewes  Lex 
Mercstoria  (6th  e<L),  vol.  i.  351. 

•  The  Magellan  Pirates,  1  Ecc.  &  Ad.  (Spinks)  8i,  at  84;  Forsyth,  Cases  and 
Opinions  on  Constitutional  Law,  1 16  ;  Wheaton,  International  Law  (Lawrence's  ed.), 
246  cum  not  is. 

7  Dialogue,  De  Bello  Sacro{  Bacon's  Works  (ed.  1803),  voL  x,  313,  314 ;  in 
English  (Spedding's  ed.),  vol.  vii.  32.  s  z  Vent.  190,  238 ;  Sir  T.  Kaym.  220. 
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Hale,  C.J.'s, 
•distinction. 


Carrier  must 
use  his  best 
means  to  pro- 
tect the  goods 
oven  in  the 
case  of  a  public 
onemy. 


<3)  Where 
loss  or  dete- 
rioration of 
goods  arises 
from  inherent 
defect 
Blower  r. 
Great  Western 
Railway  Com- 
pany. 


the  other  way,  and  importing  a  liability  on  the  part  of  the  carrier 
even  in  the  case  of  loss  from  pirates.  A  special  verdict 
found  that  the  defendant's  ship  lay  in  the  Thames  with  goods  of 
the  plaintiff '8  on  board,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  men  to  look 
after  them,  when,  in  the  night,  eleven  persons,  on  pretence  of 
pressing  seamen  for  the  King's  service,  came  on  board  and  took 
the  goods.  In  an  action  to  recover  for  the  loss  of  the  goods,  it 
was  argued  that  the  defendant  was  a  common  carrier,  and  so 
obliged  to  keep  the  goods  at  his  peril ;  to  which  it  was  answered 
that,  by  the  civil  law,  if  goods  were  taken  by  pirates,  the  master 
should  not  answer  for  them.  Other  points  were  taken  in  argu- 
ment, and  "  the  Court  inclined  strongly  for  the  defendant,  there 
not  being  the  least  negligence  in  him  "; l  subsequently  Hale,  C.J.,* 
distinguished  the  case  from  one  of  piracy ;  "  This  case,"  said  he, 
"  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  rules  of  the  Admiral  law,  because 
the  ship  was  infra  corpus  comitatus."  The  fact  that  the  robbery  was 
from  a  ship  was  thus  not  enough  to  constitute  piracy,  it  was  neces- 
sary besides  that  the  crime  should  be  committed  on  the  high  seas. 

It  is  not,  however,  by  yielding  to  every  attack  of  a  public 
enemy  that  a  carrier  is  able  to  excuse  himself  for  the  loss  of 
goods  entrusted  to  him  to  be  carried.  If  it  be  shewn  that, 
though  the  attack  was  by  public  enemies,  he  did  not  resort  to 
reasonable  means  of  resistance,  and  at  once  yielded,  he  would  not 
be  excused  because  his  inadequate  care  was  against  public  enemies, 
any  more  than  he  would  were  it  any  ordinary  and  preventable 
evil.  He  is  bound  to  use  due  diligence  to  prevent  destruction 
and  loss.  If  the  journey  to  be  undertaken  is  a  hazardous  one, 
it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  carrier  to  provide  a  man  of  good 
judgment  to  take  charge  of  the  goods,  and  his  duty  then  becomes 
identified  with  the  general  rule;  for  the  man  so  appointed  is 
bound  to  act  as  an  average  prudent  man  would  do  in  the  trans- 
action of  his  own  business ;  and  that  ordinary  diligence  which 
the  law  demands  must  be  judged  of  by  reference  to  the  surround- 
ings in  which  it  is  involved.3 

3.  The  carrier  is  excused  where  loss  or  deterioration  of  the 
goods  arises  from  inherent  defect  in  them. 

The  law  in  England  was  thus  laid  down  in  two  almost  simul- 
taneous cases,  Blower  v.  Great  Western  Bail  way  Company4  and 

1  1  Vent.  190;  Barclay  v.  Cuculla  y  Gana,  3  Done.  389. 

9  1  Vent,  at  238  ;  or  according  to  1  Mod.  85,  n.  (a) :  "  The  master  could  not  aTaiF 
himself  of  the  rules  of  the  civil  law  by  which  masters  are  not  chargeable  pro  damno 
fatali"    Cp.  Sutton  0.  Michell,  1  T.  R.  18,  and  see  Abbot  Merchant  Ships  (13th  ed.), 

515- 

*  Holladav  r.  Kennard,  12  WalL  (U.  S.)  254. 

*  L.  R.  7*C.  i\  655. 
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Kendall  v.  London  and  South- Western  Railway  Company.1  In 
the  former  a  bullock  delivered  to  the  defendants  to  be  carried 
-escaped  from  the  truck  in  which  it  was  placed,  and  was  killed, 
without  any  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  defendants.  Willes,  J.,  story,  cited 
in  giving  judgment,  cited  with  approval  the  passage  dealing  with  ^  '  e8»  • 
the  subject  in  Story  on  Bailments,8  "  where  the  authorities  are 
all  collected."  "  Although,"  says  Story,  "  the  rule  is  thus  laid 
down  in  general  terms  at  the  common  law,  that  the  carrier  is 
responsible  for  all  losses  not  occasioned  by  the  act  of  God  or  of 
the  King's  enemies ;  yet  it  is  to  be  understood  in  all  cases  that 
the  rule  does  not  cover  any  losses,  not  within  the  exception, 
which  arise  from  the  ordinary  wear  and  tear  and  chafing  of 
the  goods  in  the  course  of  their  transportation,  or  from  their 
ordinary  loss,  deterioration  in  quantity  and  quality  in  the  course 
<j£  the  voyage,  or  from  their  inherent  natural  infirmity  and 
tendency  to  damage,  or  which  arise  from  the  personal  neglect,  or 
wrong,  or  misconduct  of  the  owner  or  shipper  thereof.  Thus,  for 
example,  the  carrier  is  not  liable  for  any  loss  or  damage  from  the  or- 
dinary decay  or  deterioration  of  oranges  or  other  fruits  in  the  course 
of  the  voyage  from  their  inherent  infirmity  or  nature,9  or  from 
the  ordinary  diminution  or  evaporation  of  liquids,4  or  the  ordinary 
leakage  from  the  casks  in  which  the  liquors  are  put  in  the  course 
of  the  voyage,  or  from  the  spontaneous  combustion  of  goods,  or 
from  their  tendency  to  effervescence  or  acidity,  or  from  their  not 
being  properly  put  up  and  packed  by  the  owner  or  shipper ; 
for  the  carrier's  implied  obligations  do  not  extend  to  such 
cases."* 

In   Kendall    u    London    and   South- Western    Railway  Com-  Kendall  ©. 
pany    plaintiff's    horse    was  carried  by  the    defendants   in   the  South-western 
way   of  their    business,   and,   at  the  end  of  the  journey,  waspan™y   om" 
found  to  be  injured,   without  negligence    on  the    part  of  the 
defendants.     The  Court  of   Exchequer,  after  a  verdict  for  the 
plaintiff  at  the  trial,  directed  the  verdict  to  be  entered  for  the 
defendant.     "  There  is  no  doubt  in  this  case,"  said  Bramwell,  B.,  Judgment  of 
"  that  the  horse  was  the  immediate  cause  of  its  own  injuries. 
That  is  to  say,  no  person  got  into  the  box  and  injured  it.     It 
slipped,  fell,  or  kicked,  or  plunged,  or  in  some  way  hurt  itself. 
If  it  did  so  from  no  cause  other  than  its  inherent  propensities, 

1  L.  R.  7  Ex.  373.  a  §  492  a. 

8  See  Ship  Howard  v.  Wissman,  18  How.  (U.  S.)  231,  where  the  cargo  was 
potatoes. 

4  As  to  an  imperfection  in  a  bung  for  which  the  carrier  was  held  not  liable,  see 
Hudson  v.  Baxendale,  2  H.  '&  N.  C75. 

0  Cp.  Angell,  Carriers  (5th  edA  §§  210,  21 1,  212,  214,  214  a;  ftedfield,  Carriers, 
§|  231  et  teqq.  Internal  Decay.  Bad  Package.  For  carrier's  duty  as  to  perishable 
goods,  e.g.f  butter,  Beard  v.  Illinois  Central  Railway  Company,  18  Am.  Stt  R.  381. 
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'  its  proper  vice ' — that  is  to  Bay,  from  fright,  or  temper,  or 
straggling  to  keep  its  legs — the  defendants  are  not  liable.  Bnt 
if  it  so  hurt  itself  from  the  defendants'  negligence,  or  any  mis- 
fortune happening  to  the  train,  though  not  through  any  negligence 
of  the  defendants,  as,  for  instance,  from  the  horse-box  leaving 
the  line  owing  to  some  obstruction  maliciously  pat  on  it,  then 
the  defendants  would,  as  insurers,  be  liable.  If  perishable 
articles — say,  soft  fruit — are  damaged  by  their  own  weight  and 
the  inevitable  shaking  of  the  carriage,  they  are  injured  through 
their  own  intrinsic  qualities.  If  through  pressure  of  other  goods 
carried  with  them,  or  by  an  extraordinary  shock  or  shaking, 
whether  through  negligence  or  not,  the  carrier  is  liable." l 

s  ^th  * r*  ^  ^u8ent  v*  Smith,*  in  the  Court  of  Appeal,  these  two  cases 

are  referred  to  as  authoritative  expositions  of  the  law  on  the 
subject  of  loss  or  deterioration  of  goods  arising  from  inherent 
defect.  Where,  however,  the  negligence  of  the  defendant  or 
his  servants  has  brought  on  the  peril,  the  damage  is  attributed 
to  the  breach  of  duty,  and  not  to  the  vice.3 

Law  as  settled  In  America  the  law  is  settled  on  similar  lines,  and  is  authorita- 
tively  expounded  in  the  cases  of  Nelson  v.  Woodruff4  and  The 
Brig  Collenberg.6  The  rule  is  thus  stated  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States :  "  If  the  damage  has  proceeded  from  an 
intrinsic  principle  of  decay  naturally  inherent  in  the  commodity 
itself,  whether  active  in  every  situation  or  only  in  the  confinement 
and  closeness  of  the  ship,  the  merchant  must  bear  the  loss  as  well 
as  pay  the  freight ;  as  the  masters  and  owners  are  in  no  faulty 
nor  does  their  contract  contain  any  insurance  or  warranty  against 
such  an  event."6  This  covers,  not  only  loss  by  the  decay  of 
fruit,7  but  also  damage  caused  by  the  effect  of  that  condensation 
of  vapour  in  the  hold  of  a  ship  caused  by  transition  from  a  warm 
to  a  cold  climate,  and  called  "  sweat."  In  the  event  of  this 
happening,  if  there  is  no  defect  in  the  ship  or  its  arrangements 
and  navigation,  the  carrier  is  not  liable.8     Neither  is  the  carrier 

1  In  Ohrloff  v.  Briscall,  The  Helene,  L.  R.  I  P.  C.  231,  ignorance  of  shipowners  as 
to  the  latent  effect  of  heat  in  storing  casks  of  oil  with  wool  and  rags  was  not  held  to 
effect  them  with  liability  when  oil  merchants  of  great  experience  were  also  ignorant. 

a  1  C.  P.  Div.  423,  at  443. 

3  Phillips  v.  Clark,  2  C.  B.  N.  S.  156;  Gill  v.  Manchester  Railway  Company,  L.R. 
8  Q.  B.  186 ;  Steel  v.  State  Line  Steamship  Company,  3  App.  Cas.  72,  at  87.  Cp. 
Trainor  v.  The  Black  Diamond  Steamship  Company,  16  Can.  S.  C.  R.  156. 

*  1  Black  (U.  S.)  156. 

5  L.  c.  170. 

6  Per  Nelson,  J.,  in  Clark  v.. Barnwell,  12  How.  (U.S.)  272,  at  282  ;  for  this  he  cites 
Davidson  v.  Gwynne,  12  East,  381  ;  Sheels  v,  Davies,  4  Camp.  119  /nib  nam.  Shields 
v.  Davis,  6  Taunt.  65.  Abbott,  Merchant  Ships  (Shee's  ed.),  428.  Cp.  Abbott, 
Merchant  Ships  (13th  ed.),  576.  See  Trainor  v.  The  Black  Diamond  Steamship  Com- 
pany, 16  Can.  S.  C.  R.  156. 

*  The  Brig  Collenberg,  1  Black  (U.  S.)  170;  Ship  Howard  v.  Wissan,  18  How. 
(U.  S.)  231.  *  Clark  v.  Barnwell,  12  How.  (U.  S.)  272. 
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liable  for  loss  caused  by  the  operation  of  an  inherent  tendency,  as, 
for  instance,  of  some  liquors  to  effervesce.1 

To  this  heading  may  be  referred  Richardson  v.  North- Eastern  iUchardson  v. 
Railway  Company.*     A  valuable  greyhound  was  delivered  to  the  j&Snwiy     ™ 
servants  of  a  railway  company,  who  were  not  common  carriers  of  Qwww* 
dogs.     At  the  time  of  the  delivery  the  greyhound  had  on  a 
leather  collar,  with    a   strap   attached.     In    the  course  of   the 
journey  it  became  necessary  to  remove  the  greyhound  from  one 
train  to  another,  which  had  not  come  up  at  the  time  the  dog  was 
removed.     While  waiting,  he  was  tied  up  to  the  platform  of  the 
company's  station,  and,  while  so  fastened,  slipped  his  head  from 
the  collar,  ran  on  the  line,  and  was  killed.     In  the  argument,  a 
ruling  of  Lord  Ellenborough,  C.  J.'s,  in  Stuart  v.  Crawley,8  was  much  Stuart  r. 
pressed  on  the  Court.     A  servant  of  the  plaintiff  took  a  dog  to   raw  ey* 
the  warehouse  of  the  defendant,  who  was  a  common  carrier,  to  be 
carried.    The  dog  had  a  string  about  his  neck,  and  the  defendant's 
book-keeper  gave  a  receipt  acknowledging  the  delivery.     The 
dog  was  afterwards  tied  by  the  cord  to  a  watch-box,  but,  within 
half  an  hour  afterwards,  slipped  his  head  through  the  noose,  and 
was  lost.     It  was  sought  to  charge  the  plaintiff  with  negligence 
in  not  delivering  the  dog  to  the  defendant's  bookkeeper  in  a  state 
of  security,  on  the  analogy  of  a  delivery  of  goods  imperfectly 
packed.     Lord  Ellenborough,  however,  held  the  defendants  liable. 
"The  case,"  he  said,4  "was  not  like  that  of  a  delivery  of  goods  Lord  EMen- 
imperfectly  packed,  since  there  the  defect  was  not  visible,  but  in  statement  of 
this  case  the  defendant  had  the  means  of  seeing  that  the  dog  was the  kw* 
insufficiently  secured."     "After  a  complete  delivery  to  the  de- 
fendant, he  became  responsible  for  the  security  of  the  dog ;  the 
property  then  remained  at  the  risk  of  the  defendant,  ahd  he  was 
bound  to  lock  him  up,  or  to  take  other  proper  means  to  secure 
him.     The  owner  had  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  see  that  he  was 
properly  delivered,  and  it  was  then  incumbent  on  the  defendant 
to  provide  for  his  security." 

In   giving  judgment  in    Richardson   v.  North-Eastern  Rail-  Wffles,  J.'s, 
way    Company,*   Willes,    J.,    pointed   out   that   the  facts  were     gm 
"obviously   different"   from    what    they   were    in     Stuart    v. 
Crawley,  as  the  greyhound   was   fastened    by   a   strap,  which 
indicated   that   that  was   the    thing   by   which    it   was   to   be 
secured.     "  If  it  was  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  guard  to 

1  Warden  v.  Greer,  6  Watts  (Pa.)  424.    Cp.  Johnson  v.  Chapman,  19  C.  B.  N.  S. 
563  ;  also  the  cases  cited  in  Fine  v.  Middle  Bock  Company,  44  L.  T.  426. 

*  L.  R.  7  C.  P.  75.    Cp.  Harpers  v.  Great  North  of  Scotland  Railway  Company, 
l^Rettie  1139. 

*  2  Stark.  (N.  P.)  323. 

4  L.  c  at  324.  •  L.  R.  7  C.  P.  75,  at  82. 
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fasten  her  by  the  strap,  it  was  a  negligence  which  was  suggested 
by  the  person  who  delivered  her  to  him  without  notice  that  the 
fastening  was  an  unsafe  one.  There  are,  therefore,  two  important 
distinctions  between  that  case  and  the  present :  first,  that  there 
the  defendant  was  a  common  carrier,  and  here  the  defendants  are 
not ;  and,  secondly,  that,  when  the  dog  was  delivered  to  the 
defendants'  servant,  he  had  the  means  of  seeing  that  it  was  in- 
sufficiently secured,  whereas  here  the  mode  of  securing  the  dog 
was  that  which  is  ordinarily  adopted — viz.,  by  a  collar  and  strap." 
Though  the  first  point,  that  the  defendants  were  not  common 
carriers,  would  have  been  sufficient  to  have  discharged  them, 
without  negligence — which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  shewn — the  second  ground,  that  the  course 
adopted  by  the  servant  in  fastening  the  dog  up  with  a  strap,  that 
had  the  effect  of  misleading,  would  have  been  good,  even  had 
the  defendants  been  common  carriers,  on  the  analogy  of  the 
cases,  cited  in  Stuart  v.  Crawley,1  of  goods  badly  packed ;  and  it 
is  in  that  view  that  the  case  is  here  considered. 
Visible  defect  K >  however,  the  defect  in  the  packing  were  visible — as,  for 
exclude  example,  if  casks  of  wine  or  spirits  were  delivered  in  a  manifestly 

carrier's  unsafe  condition,  so  that,  unless  coopered,  the  contents  would  leak 

out — the  defendant  would  not  be  excused ;  for  he  is  an  insurer, 
and,  as  such,  is  bound  to  deliver  the  goods  in  the  state  in  which 
he  received  them.     It  is  otherwise  if  there  is  no  omission  or 
negligence  on  the  carrier's  part.8 
Damagecauaed      Again,  if  the  injury  were  partly  caused  by  the  plaintiffs  want 
phSitiff^want0^  care>  *ke  defendant  would  not  be  excused;  though  the  jury 
of  care.  would  have  to  consider  what  the  effect  on  the  damages  would  be.3 

This  case  differs  from  the  case  previously  touched  on,  where 
negligence  of  the  defendant  and  the  vice  of  a  living  animal  co- 
operate to  produce  injury.4  There,  if  the  negligence  were  absent, 
the  vice  might  be  quiescent,  and  the  plaintiff  can  recover  for  the 
whole  loss.  In  the  present  case,  the  plaintiffs  default  operates  in 
any  event ;  and  hence  should  go  in  reduction  of,  though  it  will  not 
excuse,  the  defendant's  liability.6 
Perishable  With  regard  to  perishable  goods  so  damaged  by  salt  water  that 

by  salt  water,  they  cannot  be  taken  forward  to  the  port  of  discharge  so  as  to 

1  2  Stark.  (N.  P. )  323.  The  liability  of  a  railway  company  to  strangers  for  not  taking 
care  of  dogs  being  carried  by  them,  through  which  want  of  care  they  escape  and  bite 
strangers,  is  discussed,  Gray  v.  North  British  Railway  Company,  18  Bettie  76.  Cp. 
Dickson  v.  Great  Northern  Railway  Company,  18  Q.  B.  Div.  176. 

2  Hudson  v.  Baxendale,  2  H.  &  N.  575,  2  F.  &  h\  796. 

'3  Higginbotbara  v.  Great  Northern  Railway  Company,  10  W.  R.  358 ;  Cox  r. 
London  and  North- Western  Rm'lway  Company,  3  F.  &  F.  77  ;  Barbour  v.  South-Eastern 
Railway  Company,  34  L.  T.  (N.  S.)  67. 

4  Gill  v.  Manchester  Railway  Company,  L.  R.  8  Q.  B.  186. 

9  See  as  to  improperly  packed  goods :  Baldwin  v.  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover 
Railway  Company,  9  Q.  B.  D.  582.    Cp.  The  Figlia  Maggoire,  L.  fi.  2  A.  k  E.  106. 
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earn  the  freight,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  master  to  save  and  Duty  of  master 
dry  the  cargo,  even  as  between  himself  and  his  owner,  though  the  dealing  with 
expense  of  his  performing  the  duty  falls  upon  the  cargo  saved.1  carg0. 
He  is  at  liberty,  on  occasion  arising,  to  trans-ship,  and  will  be 
protected  if  the  jury  find  it  to  be  the  proper  course  of  dealing 
with  the  goods,  although  he  is  not  bound  to  do  so.2  It  has  been  laid 
down  generally  that  there  is  not  merely  a  power,  but  a  duty,  for 
the  master,  as  representing  the  shipowner,  to  take  reasonable 
<sare  of  the  goods  entrusted  to  him ;  not  merely  in  doing  what  is 
necessary  to  preserve  them  on  board  the  ship  during  the  ordinary 
incidents  of  the  voyage,  but  also  in  taking  reasonable  measures  to 
check  and  arrest  their  loss,  destruction,  or  deterioration  by  reason 
of  accidents,  for  the  necessary  effects  of  which  there  is,  by  reason 
of  an  exception  in  the  bill  of  lading,  no  original  liability.8  In 
some  cases,  he  may  even  be  bound  to  sell ;  to  justify  doing  so, 
however,  he  must  establish,  first,  a  necessity  for  the  sale,4  and, 
secondly,  inability  to  communicate  with  the  owner  and  to  obtain 
his  directions ;  and  this  necessity  cannot  be  established  without 
shewing  that  every  reasonable  exertion  was  used  to  forward  the 
goods,  and  that  they  were  not  able  to  be  conveyed  to  their  desti- 
nation as  merchantable  articles  or  without  an  expenditure  in 
excess  of  their  value.* 

Under  this  head  of  loss  or  deterioration  from  inherent  defect  Johnson  v. 
may    also    be    noticed   the  case  of   Johnson    v.    North-Eastern  Eaiiway 
Railway  Company,6  an  action  to  recover   a   locomotive    engine  Company" 
-entrusted   to   the    defendants    to    be    carried    by    them    under 
a   special   contract  providing   for  conveyance   on   the  engine's 
own  wheels,  and  under  steam.     A  bolt  giving  way,  prevented 
it  being  forwarded  further  by  the  method  contracted  for.     The 
plaintiffs  contended   that  the    defendants    had    undertaken    the 
carriage,  and  that,  if  it  could  not  be  conveyed  in  the  stipulated 
mode,  it  became  the  duty  of  the  defendants  to  forward  it  by 
some  other  mode.     The  defendants  contended  that  the  break- 
down of  the  engine  constituted  an  exception  to  their  duty  to 
deliver.     This  view  was  approved  by  the  majority  of  the  Court  of 
Appeal ;  by  Bowen,  L.  J.,  because  there  is  an  implied  exception 

1  Mordy  v.  Jones,  4  B.  &  C.  394  ;  Philpott  v.  Swann,  11  C.  B.  N.  S.  270,  at  281 ; 
Notara  v.  Henderson,  L.  R.  7  Q.  B.  225,  at  235. 

s  Per  Patteson,  J.,  Tronson  v.  Dent,  8  Moo.  P.  C.  C.  419,  at  455. 

3  Cargo  ex  Argos,  L.  R.  5  P.  C.  134,  at  165  ;  Tronson  v.  Dent,  8  Moo.  P.  C.  C.  419. 

4  Australasian  Steam  Navigation  Company  v.  Morse,  L.  R.  4  P.  C.  222 ;  Acatos  v. 
Barns,  3  Ex,  Div.  282. 

*  Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Company  v.  Huth,  16  Ch.  D.  474.  As  to  insurance 
against  a  total  loss  on  a  cargo  of  fruit,  and  wbat  constitutes  total  loss,  see  Dyson  v. 
Rowcroft,  3  B.  &  P.  474 ;  approved  Cologan  v.  London  Assurance  Company,  5  M. 
&  S.  447,  at  455  ;  Rankin  v.  Potter,  L.  R.  6  H.  L.  83,  at  119. 

6  5  Times  L.  R.  68.  (C.  A.)    Cp.  The  Freedom,  L.  R.  3  P.  C.  594,  at  600. 
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to  the  duly  of  common  carriers  in  the  case  of  inherent  defects, 
.  and  by  Lord  Esher,  M.R.,  on  the  ground  that  the  contract  was  a 

special  one,  and  that  even  then  there  was  an  implied  exception 
HaLbury,  a    *n   the   case   that   had    happened.     Lord    Halsbury   dissented, 

holding,  on  the  facts,  that  the  defendants  were  bound  to  make 

delivery. 
(4)  ^^of         4.  The  common  carrier  is  not  liable  for  loss  of  goods  where  the 
a  dangerous     goods  are  of  a  dangerous  nature,  or,  being  apparently  safe,  require 

nature  which  is  **  •  1  *•  *      •*  i«<i*  • 

not  apparent  f°r  any  reason,,  special  precautions  to  be  used  in  their  carriage; 
unless  the  fact  of  such  dangerous  or  special  nature  is  communi- 
cated to  the  carrier,  so  that  he  may  adopt  the  necessary  precau- 
tions.1 

This  amounts  to  no  more  than  that  applying  the  principle  of 
contributory  negligence  is  to  the  case  of  common  carriers  as  it  is 
in  other  relations.  Thus,  where  the  owner  of  goods  makes  his 
selection  of  the  carriage  they  are  to  be  conveyed  in,  or  loads 
them  in  a  carriage  allotted  to  him  by  the  carrier,  the  carrier  is 
not  liable  for  loss  if,  in  the  first  instance,  the  loss  arises  from 
defects  in  the  carriage  which  were  pointed  out  before  choosing  ;* 
or  if,  in  the  second  instance,  the  loss  arises  from  defects  in  the 
loading,  which  the  owner  of  the  goods  has  himself  undertaken  ;* 
for  in  both  cases  the  act  of  the  owner  of  the  goods  has  varied  the 
duty  that  else  the  common  law  would  have  imposed.  A  passage 
WiUee,  JM  in  from  the  judgment  of  Willes,  J.,  in  Talley  v.  Great  Western  Bail- 
GreaTw'estern  way  Company,4  is  much  to  the  point.     He  says,5  confining  his 

Oo^y.  femarks  to  the  case  of  P««ngwf  toggle,  ^ough  the  principle 
is  equally  good  for  goods  generally :  "  If  the  passenger  packed  up 

articles  liable  to  ignition  by  friction,  and  by  the  shaking  of  the 

carriage  they  caught  fire ;  if  a  passenger  were  to  look  on  whilst 

his  luggage  was  being  taken  away  or  rifled,  when  he  might  be 

reasonably  expected  to  interfere;  if   he  were  to  expose   small 

articles  of  apparent  great  value  in  a  conspicuous  part  of   the 

carriage  and  leave  them  there  while  he  unreasonably  absented 

himself  and  they  were  in  consequence  purloined,  he  would  have 

no  more  just  reason  for  complaint  against  the  carrier  than  if  he 

had  upon    some  false  alarm    thrown  his   property  out   of  the 

1  Brass  v.  Mai t land,  6  E.  &  B.  470 ;  per  Blackburn,  J.,  Readhead  v.  Midland  Bail- 
way  Company,  L.  R.  2  Q.  B.  412,  at  436,  L.  R.  4  Q.  B.  379 ;  Hutchinson  v.  Guion,  5 
C.  B.  N.  S  149;  Alston  v.  Herring,  11  Ex.  822;  Fierce  v.  Winsor,  2  Spragne, 
(U.  S.  Adm.)  35 ;  Angell,  Carriers  (5th  ed.),  §  212,  n.  (c).  Williams  v.  The  East 
India  Company,  3  East  192,  is  an  action  by  a  shipowner  against  the  charterer  for 
the  loss  of  tne  ship  through  the  shipping  of  dangerous  goods  without  notice.  Cp.  Cramb 
v.  Caledonian  Railway  Company,  19  Rettie  1054 ;  Standard  Oil  Company  v.  Tierney, 
36  Am.  St.  R.  595  ;  ante,  61. 

*  Harris  v.  Northern  Indiana  Railroad  Company,  20  N.  Y.  232. 

*  East  Tennessee  Railroad  v.  Whittle,  27  Ga.  535,  cited  Angell,  Carriers  (5th  ed.), 
I  214  n.  o.  *  L.  R.  6  C.  P.  44.  *  L.  c.  at  51. 
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window."     A  little  farther  on  he  states  the  principle  of  all  these 
cases ;  "  There  is,  moreover,   a  general  principle  applicable  to  General 
these  as  to  all  bailments — viz.,  that  the  bailee  shall  not  be  heard  p™^16- 
to  complain  of  loss  occasioned  by  his  own  fault." 

By  the  Railway  Clauses  Act,  1 845,  s.  105,1  there  is  a  statu-  Railway 
tory  prohibition,  imposing  a  fine  of  £20  for  its  violation,  against  1845,*?  105/ 
sending  goods  of  a  dangerous  nature  without  distinctly  marking 
the  nature  of  the  goods  on  the  outside  of  the  package  containing 
them,  and  giving  notice  thereof  to  the  carrier.  Where  the  sender 
has  himself  received  the  goods  without  a  knowledge  of  their  contents, 
and  forwarded  them  without  negligence  and  without  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  their  contents,  he  is  not  within  the  purview  of  the 
Act* 

In  America  a  defendant  has  been  held  liable  to  answer  in  American 
damages  for  putting  on  board  contraband  goods  without  the declsI0D- 
knowledge  of  the  owner,  whereby  a  seizure  of  the  plaintiff's  ship 
was  brought  about.3  There  seems  no  doubt  on  principle  that, 
where  this  is  done  without  the  knowledge  or  against  the  orders 
of  the  shipowner,  as  in  the  case  cited,  it  would  be  so ;  it  is  other- 
wise if  the  shipowner  acts  with  knowledge  and  without  a  special 
contract. 

In  Acatos  v.  Burns4  it  was  contended  that  Brass  -v.  Maitland*  Acatos  v. 
shewed  that  there  is  a  warranty  by  the  shipper  that  goods  shipped  Burns- 
have  no  concealed  defect  at  the  time  of  shipment ;  but  the  Court  of 
Appeal  negatived  this,  and  distinguished  that  case  on  the  ground 
that  the  nature  of  the  danger  was  as  much  known  to  the  one  side  as 
to  the  other.     The  rule  of  law  to  be  drawn  from  the  decision  is 
thus  stated  in  the  head-note :    "  Where  the  owner  of  a  vessel  Rule  of  Law. 
has  an  opportunity  of  examining  goods  shipped  on  board  of  her, 
no  warranty  on  the  part  of  the  owner  of  the  goods  can  be  implied 
that  they  are  fit  to  be  carried  on  the  voyage."     It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  expressions  in  the  judgments  go  further  than  to  deny 
that  goods  shipped  are  taken  to  be  warranted  free  from  concealed 
defect,  and  whether  an  opportunity  of  examining  goods  would  in 
all  cases  be  conclusive  against  the  shipowner's6  liability  in  respect 
of  them. 

5.  The  common  carrier  is  not  liable  for  a  loss  where  there  has  (5)  Where 

there  has  been 

fraud. 

1  8  Vict  c.  20. 

*  Hearne  v.  Garton,  2  E.  &  E.  66.  As  to  the  restrictions  on  the  carriage  of  dan- 
gerous goods,  see  36  &  37  Vict.  c.  85,  ss.  23,  28,  extended  38  &  39  Vict.  c.  17, 
s.  42.    As  to  gunpowder,  &c.  Explosives  Act  1875  (3&  &  39  Vict.  c.  17) ;  39  &  40 


Vict.  c.  36,  s.  139 ;  the  Petroleum  Act,  187 1  (34  &  35  Vict.  c.  105),  amended  by  42  & 

43  Vict.  c.  47  ;  44  &  45  Vict.  c.  67.     See  Men 

Vict.  c.  60),  ss.  446-450. 


43  Vict.  c.  47 ;  44  &  45  Vict.  c.  67.     See  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894  (57  &  58 


3  Sparks  v.  West,  1  Wash.  (U.  S.  Circ.  Ct.)  238. 

4  3  Ex.  Div.  282.  *  6  E.  &  B.  470.  8  See  ante,  1059. 
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been  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  owner  of  the  goods  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  contract,  "for  the  common  law  abhors  fraud,  and  will 
not  fail  to  overthrow  it  in  all  forms,  whether  new  or  old,  in  which 
it  may  be  manifested." 

As  the  carrier  incurs  great  responsibility  by  his  business,  so  he 
has  a  right  to  look  for  such  an  amount  of  good  faith  from  the 
owner  of  the  goods  as  will  enable  him  to  decide  on  the  care  that 
the  charge  of  the  goods  requires,  and  the  fair  remuneration  he 
should  receive.  The  law  on  this  point  dates  back  a  great  while 
— so  long  ago  as  1649,  when  the  case  of  Kenrig  v.  Eggleston* 
was  decided.  The  plaintiff  delivered  a  box  to  the  porter  of  the 
carrier,  saying  "  there  was  a  book  and  tobacco  in  the  box,"  when 
in  truth  it  contained  ;6lOO  in  money  besides.  Rolle,  C.J., 
"  directed,  that  although  the  plaintiff  did  tell  him  of  some  things 
in  the  box  only,  and  not  of  the  money,  yet  he  must  answer  for  it ; 
for  he  need  not  tell  the  carrier  all  the  particulars  in  the  box.  But 
it  must  come  on  to  the  carrier's  part  to  make  special  acceptance. 
But  in  respect  to  the  intended  cheat  to  the  carrier,  he  told  the 
jury  they  might  consider  him  in  damages,  notwithstanding,  the 
jury  gave  £97  against  the  carrier,  for  the  money  only  (the  other 
things  being  of  no  considerable  value),  abating  £3  only  for 
carriage.  Quod  durum  videbatur  circumstantibus"  As  to  which 
last  remark,  in  Gibbon  v.  Paynton,8  Lord  Mansfield,  C.J.,  said, 
as  he  should  have  thought  this  a  case  of  fraud,  he  "  should  have 
agreed  in  opinion  with  the  circumstantibus." 

In  Tyly  v.  Morrice,8  two  bags  of  money,  sealed  up,  were 
delivered  to  the  carrier,  with  a  declaration  that  they  contained 
£206  ;  for  which  sum  he  gave  a  receipt.  The  bags  having  been 
lost,  the  carrier  paid  the  £206 ;  it  then  appeared  that  they 
really  contained  ^450;  for  the  difference  between  which  sum 
and  the  sum  paid  an  action  was  brought.  The  Chief  Justice 
told  the  jury  that,  "  since  the  plaintiffs  had  taken  this  course 
to  defraud  the  carrier  of  his  reward,  they  had  thereby  barred 
themselves  of  that  remedy  which  is  founded  only  on  the  reward." 

The  cases  are  commented  on  by  Lord  Mansfield,  G.J.,  in  Gib- 
bon v.  Paynton,4  where  plaintiff  sent  ;£ioo  by  the  defendant's 
coach  hid  in  hay  in  an  old  mail-bag.  "  The  bag  and  the  hay 
arrived,  but  the  money  was  gone."  In  argument,  Titchburne  v. 
White/  tried  at  Guildhall  by  King,  C.J.,  was  cited,6  where  the 

1  Aleyn  93.  2  4  Burr.  2298,  at  2301. 

3  Carthew  (K.  B.)  485.  There  is  a  note:  "The  case  of  Kenrig  v.  Eggleston* 
was  cited  as  an  authority  for  the  plaintiffs  :  Bed  nan  allocatur;  for  the  Court  held  that 
case  different  from  the  present  cases."  4  4  Burr.  2298. 

8  1  Str.  145.    In  Malpica  v.  M'Kown,  1  La.  Rep.  248,  the  principle  is  doubted,  but 

*  4  Burr,  at  2300.     See  Humphreys  v.  Perry,  148  U.  S.  (41  Davis)  627. 
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Chief  Justice  held  "  that  if  a  box  is  delivered  generally  to  a 
carrier  and  he  accepts  it,  he  is  answerable,  though  the  party  did 
not  tell  him  there  is  money  in  it"  Lord  Mansfield  said  :*  "  This 
action  is  brought  against  the  defendant  upon  the  foot  of -being  a 
common  carrier.  His  warranty  and  insurance  is  in  respect  of 
the  reward  he  is  to  receive ;  and  the  reward  ought  to  be  propor- 
tionable to  the  risque.  If  he  makes  a  greater  warranty  and  in- 
surance, he  will  take  greater  care,  use  more  caution,  and  be  at 
the  expense  of  more  guards  Or  other  methods  of  security ;  and 
therefore  he  ought  in  reason  and  justice  to  have  a  greater  reward. 
Consequently,  if  the  owner  of  the  goods  has  been  guilty  of  a  fraud 
upon  the  carrier,  such  fraud  ought  to  excuse  the  carrier.  .... 
And  if  he  has  been  guilty  of  a  fraud,  how  can  he  recover  ?  Ex 
dolo  malo  non  oritur  actio.'9 

In  Gibbon  v.  Paynton2  there  was  actual  fraud.  In  Miles  v.  JJJk*  *• 
Cattle8  the  plaintiff  was  entrusted  with  a  ^50  note  to  deliver  to 
the  defendant  for  carriage.  Instead  of  doing  so,  he  slipped  it 
into  his  own  bag  of  clothes.  The  bag  containing  the  note  was 
stolen.  He  was  held  entitled  to  recover  for  the  loss  of  the  bag 
and  the  clothes,  but  not  for  the  note ;  since,  in  violation  of  his 
trust,  "  the  plaintiff  thought  proper  not  to  deliver  the  parcel  to 
the  defendants,  but  to  deposit  it  in  his  own  bag ;  thereby  depriving 
Garbut  [the  owner]  of  any  remedy  he  might  have  had  against  the 
defendants  in  case  the  parcel  had  been  lost  by  them,  and  becom- 
ing himself  a  wrongdoer  towards  the  defendants  by  depriving 
them  of  the  sum  they  would  otherwise  have  earned  for  the  carriage 
of  the  parcel."4 

The  reasoning  of  this  case  seems,  if  sound,  very  far-fetched ;  the  Criticized. 
placing  a  ^50  note  of  anybody's  in  such  a  place  as  a  clothes  bag 
may  well  be  such  negligence  as  to  disentitle  the  owner  of  the  bag 
to  recover.  But  to  go  into  questions  of  the  ownership  of  the 
note,  and  the  plaintiff's  duty  in  respect  of  it,  is  hazardous.  The 
vital  circumstance  determining  the  plaintiff's  right  to  recover 
seems  preferably  to  be  that  indicated  by  Lord  Ellenborough  in 
Booth  v.  Wilson,  "  interest  in  the  integrity  and  safety  "  of  the 
property,  and  not  the  consideration  whether  the  plaintiff  was  in 
de&ult  in  his  own  conduct.     Undoubtedly  the  plaintiff  was  liable  , 

to  answer  over  to  his  bailor,6  and  analogy  suggests  that  this  is  the 
correct  test  and  not  considerations  of  the  plaintiff's  conduct  pre- 

the  conclusion  is  come  to  that  it  is  the  better  opinion  that  the  master  would  be  respon- 
sible for  a  trunk  or  parcel  received  on  board  a  vessel  without  information  as  to  its 
contents  unless  there  is  notioe  given  disclaiming  responsibility.  See  also  Arayo  v, 
Currel,  1  La.  Rep.  528.  1  4  Burr,  at  2301.  3  L.  c.  2298. 

3  6  Bing.  743.  Cp.  Bank  of  Kentucky  «?.  Adams  Express  Company,  93  U.  S.  (3 
Otto)  174. 

*  L.  c.  per  Tindal,  C.J.,  at  747.  5  See  anU}  884. 
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viously  to  the  defendant's  accepting  the  mandate  oat  of  which  the 
claim  arose.1 

Orange  Comity  Bank  v.  Brown8  is  similar  to  Miles  v.  Cattle  in 
its  facts.  The  plaintiff,  a  passenger  by  the  defendants'  boat — the 
defendants  were  common  carriers  of  passengers — had  with  him  as 
baggage  an  ordinary  travelling  trunk  containing  a  very  consider- 
able sum  of  money.  The  trunk  and  its  contents  were  lost.  On  an 
action  being  brought,  it  was  held  that  as  a  passenger  the  plaintiff 
was  merely  entitled  to  have  his  "  baggage  "'  conveyed ;  that  the 
sum  of  money  in  the  trunk  could  not  be  regarded  as  baggage, 
and  therefore  the  plaintiff  could  not  recover  ;  because  his  conduct 
in  representing  the  trunk  and  its  contents  as  mere  baggage,  when 
in  fact  he  was  conveying  a  large  portion  of  very  valuable  property, 
was  not  fair ;  for  while  it  deprived  the  defendants  of  the  reward 
they  were  entitled  to  for  the  carriage  of  such  property,  it  exposed 
the  carrier  to  greater  risks  than  he  contracted  to  encounter,  and 
was  only  carried  by  him  in  so  far  as  he  was  a  victim  to  a  decep- 
tion practised  by  the  plaintiff.  If  Miles  v.  Cattle  had  been  de- 
cided on  the  ground  of  the  unfair  enhancement  of  the  risk,  the 
decision  would  have  been  unimpeachable ;  for  the  law  similarly 
regards  conduct  actually  fraudulent  and  conduct  the  effect  of  which 
is  fraudulent  by  wilfully  depriving  the  carrier  of  his  rights,  though 
no  actual  dishonest  intent  may  be  present.4 

6.  The  common  carrier  is  not  liable  for  delay  in  delivery  arising 
from  circumstances  beyond  his  control. 

The  earliest  case  on  this  point,  Briddon  v.  Great  Northern 
Kailway  Company,5  has  been  explained  as  being  referable  to  the 
"  act  of  God."  A  heavy  snowstorm  obstructed  the  defendants' 
line,  and  impeded  the  delivery  of  cattle.  It  was  admitted  that 
"  extraordinary  effort "  would  have  enabled  the  delivery  to  have 
been  made.  The  opinion  of  the  Court  was  that  extraordinary 
effort  was  not  in  the  circumstances  to  be  expected  from  the  com- 
pany, whose  contract  was  only  to  carry  "  without  delay  and  in  a 
reasonable  time  under  ordinary  circumstances." 

In  the  following  case  of  Taylor  v.  Great  Northern  Railway  Com- 
pany 6  delay  took  place  through  the  negligence  of  another  company, 
who  had  running  powers  over  the  defendants'  line.     The  county 

1  Story,  Bailm.  §  152,  disapproves  the  grounds  of  the  decision  in  MUes  v.  Cattle. 

2  9  Wend.  (N.JO85. 

3  As  to  what  is  "baggage,"  see  Phelps  v.  London  and  North- Western  Railway 
Company,  19  C.  B.  N.  S.  321 ;  Hudston  v.  Midland  Railway  Company,  L.  R.  4  Q.  B. 
366 ;  Macrow  v.  Great  Western  Railway  Company,  L.  R.  6  Q.  B.  612,  at  622 ;  Cosaok 
v.^  London  and  North- Western  Railway  Company,  7  Times  L.  R.  452  ;  Jordan  v.  Fall 
River  Railroad  Company,  59  Mass.  69. 

4  The  law  of  the  United  States  is  clear  on  this  point :  2  Kent,  Coram.  603  ;  Rail* 
road  Company  v.  Fraloflj  100  U.  S.  (10  Otto)  24. 

8  (1858)  28  L.  J.  Ex.  51.  6  (1866)  L.  R.  1  C.  P.  385. 
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court  judge  having  held  the  defendants  responsible,  the  Court  of  Common 
Common  Pleas  reversed  his  decision,  holding  *  that  a  com  mon  carrier's  to'deiivery  7 
doty  to  deliver  safely  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  time  of  delivery,  {^pe{ldeilt  of 
which  is  a  matter  of  contract ;  "  the  first  duty  of  a  common  carrier  delivery. 
ib  to  carry  the  goods  safely,  and  the  second  to  deliver  them,  and  it 
would  be  very  hard  to  oblige  a  carrier,  in  case  of  any  obstruction, 
to  risk  the  safety  of  the  goods  in  order  to  prevent  delay.     His 
duty  is  to  deliver  the  goods  within  a  reasonable  time,  which  is  a 
term  implied  .by  law  in  the  contract  to  deliver ;  as  Tindal,  C.  J., 
puts  it  when  he  says  c  the  duty  to  deliver  within  a  reasonable 
time  being  merely  a  term  ingrafted  by  legal  application  upon  a 
promise  or  duty  to  deliver  generally '";*  and  "  reasonable  time'' 
is  measured  by  reference  to  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
Baldwin  v.  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway  Company9  was 
a  case  of  delay,  where  the  county  court  judge  found  "  that  the 
proximate  cause  of  the  loss  of  the  goods  was  the  improper  con- 
dition in  which  they  were  packed,  and  not  the  delay."     Had  the 
packing  been  proper,  he  would  have  had  to  find,  as  a  question  of 
fact,  whether  the  delivery  was  within  a  "  reasonable  "  time  after 
the  receipt.4 

7.  The  carrier  is  exonerated  from  his  obligation  to  his  bailor  (7)  Goods 
where  the  goods  of  the  latter  is  taken  from  him  by  legal  pro-  legiTprocese. 
cess ;  that  is,  if  the  carrier  notifies  his  bailor  of  the  fact  with 
reasonable  diligence/ 

This  principle,  common  to  the  whole  law  of  bailments,  is 
treated  here  for  convenience  rather  than  from  any  prominence 
given  to  it  in  this  subdivision.  When  property  in  the  hands  of  a 
bailee  for  hire  is  demanded  by  third  persons  under  colour  of  pro- 
cess, it  lies  upon  the  bailee  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  validity  of 
the  process  and  of  the  demand ;  and  in  the  event  of  the  process 
being  bad  he  will  not  be  excused  to  his  bailor  by  merely  protest- 
ing against  the  demand  and  then  parting  with  the  goods.     "  A 

\  L.  e.  per  Byles,  J.,  at  387. 

j,  see  ante,  1010. 
accompanied  by 
Railway  Company 
9.  Levi,  18  Am.  St  R.  45 ;  Cp.  Forward  v.  Pittard,  I  T.  R.  27.     Ante,  1062. 
8  9  Q.  B.  D.  582. 

4  Wren  v.  Eastern  Conn  ties  Railway  Company,  1  L.  T.  (N.  S.)  5.  A  contract  to  carry 
goods  by  a  given  train  does  not  amount  to  a  warranty  that  the  train  will  arrive  at  a 
particular  honr :  Lord  v.  Midland  Railway  Company,  h.  R.  2  C.  P.  339.  That  a  train 
arrives  several  hours  late  is  grimd  facie  evidence  of  unreasonable  delay  in  carrying 
goods,  and  demands  explanation :  Roberts  v.  Midland  Railway  Company,  25  W.  R. 
323.  In  Norris  v.  Savannah,  Florida,  and  Western  Railway  Company,  11  Am.  St.  R. 
355*  it  was  held  that  where  the  delivery  of  perishable  freight  is  delayed  by  an  unprece- 
dented flood,  constituting  an  "act  of  God,"  mere  failure  to  notify  the  consignor  or 


consignee  of  the  detention  is  not  of  itself  negligence  rendering  the  carrier  liable.    There 
is  an  exhaustive  note  to  the  report  of  this  case,  on  the  carrier's  liability  for  loss  or 
deterioration  of  goods  by  delay,  well  worthy  of  study,  360-366.     Post,  1087. 
5  Bliven  v.  Hudson  River  Railroad  Company,  36  N.  Y.  403. 
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person  who  would  allow  his  own  property  to  be  taken  from  him 
under  like  circumstances  and  without  doing  more  to  prevent  such 
a  result,  or  to  repossess  himself  of  it  when  taken,  could  scarcely 
be  called  a  prudent  man." 1 

In  an  American  State  case3  an  attempt  was  made  to  hold  a 
carrier  liable  for  giving  up  goods  to  the  sheriff  on  process,  on  its 
face  valid,  but  ultimately  turning  out  to  be  invalid.  The  attempt 
was  unsuccessful,  and  the  considerations  pointed  out  by  the 
Court  seem  conclusive  in  favour  of  the  view  adopted.  a  What- 
ever," it  was  said,  "  may  be  a  carrier's  duty  to  resist  a  forcible 
seizure  without  process,  he  cannot  be  compelled  to  assume  that 
regular  process  is  illegal,  and  to  accept  all  the  consequences  of 
resisting  officers  of  the  law.  If  he  is  excusable  for  yielding  to 
a  public  enemy,  he  cannot  be  at  fault  for  yielding  to  actual 
authority  what  he  may  yield  to  usurped  authority." 

It  is  not  a  defence  or  bar  to  an  action  against  a  bailee  to 
shew  when  he  is  sued  by  his  bailor,  whether  for  conversion  or 

with  ytnau£ey  *°r  neg^gent  1°88  of  the  property  bailed,  that  after  it  went  into  the 
were  seized     possession  of  others  it  was  levied  upon  under  process  against  the 

under  process.  _.     .  ^       #    .1 

owner.  If,  however,  the  owner  becomes  repossessed  of  the 
property  in  his  original  right,  facts  indicating  this  will  go  in 
mitigation  of  damages.8  The  case  has  also  arisen  of  goods 
wrongly  seized  under  legal  process  as  the  goods  of  one  man, 
while  a  writ  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  sheriff  to  seize 
them  as  the  goods  of  their  lawful  owner ;  and  it  has  been  held 
that  the  fact,  that  they  might  have  been  levied  and  sold  under  an 
execution  against  their  owner,  could  not  be  given  in  evidence  in 
mitigation  of  damages  in  an  action  brought  for  the  wrong  by  the 
true  owner.4 

8.  The  common  carrier  may  not  be  liable  at  common  law  where 
(8)  in  certain  he  has  given  a  notice  which  is  communicated  to  the  customer,  that 
where  he  has  he  will  only  carry  goods  under  certain  conditions  set  out  in  the 
given  notice.    no^ce#5    j$y  subsequent  changes  in  the  law  a  notice  is  not  sufficient; 

there  must  now  be  a  contract.6 

"  The  doctrine  of  notice,"  says  Burrough,  J.,  in  Smith  v.  Home,* 

1  Roberts  v.  Stuyvesant  Safe  Deposit  Company,  123  N.  Y.  57,  20  Am.  St.  R.  718. 

2  Pingree  v.  Detroit,  &c.  Railroad  Company,  1 1  Am.  St.  R.  479. 
1  Compare  ante,  999. 

4  Ball  v.  Liney,  48  N.  Y.  6,  8  Am.  R.  511.  Co.  Story,  Eq.  Jar.  §§  805  et  seqq. 
When  property  has  been  tortionsly  taken,  the  owner  is  not  only  entitled  to  an  action, 
bat  to  fall  compensation  in  damages  ;  and  he  can  neither  be  deprived  of  the  one  nor 
the  other  by  any  mere  act  of  the  wrongdoer,  as  by  an  unaccepted  offer  to  return  the 
property,  or  causing  it  to  be  subsequently  taken  on  legal  process  in  his  own  favour 
against  the  owner.  Evidence,  however,  may  be  given  in  mitigation  of  damages  where 
there  has  been  a  Bale  before  suit  brought,  or  legal  process  issued  against  the  owner  in  favour 
of  some  person  other  than  the  wrongdoer :  Higgins  v.  Whitney,  24  Wend.  (N.  Y. )  379. 

5  Thorogood  v.  Marsh,  Gow  (N.  P.)  107. 

6  The  Carriers  Act,  1830  (II  Geo.  IV.  &  I  Will.  IV.  c.  68). 

7  8  Tann*.  144,  at  1467 
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"  was  never  known  until  the  case  of  Forward  v.  Pittard,1  which  I 
argued  many  years  ago.  Notice  does  not  constitute  a  special 
contract ;  if  it  did,  it  must  be  shewn  on  the   record ;  it  only 

arises  in  defence  of  the  carrier I  lament  that  the  doctrine 

of  notice  was  ever  introduced  into  Westminster  Hall."     Forward  Forward  v. 
v.  Pittard  was  decided  in  1785,  and  the  decision  was  against  the    ttar  ' 
carrier  (though  not  on  the  point  of  notice). 

In  1804  Nicholson  v.  Willan*  was  before  the  King's  Bench.  Nicholsons 

"TO"  11 

The  action  was  on  a  carrier's  common  law  liability  for  the  loss  of  l  "* 
goods.  The  plea  was  Not  guilty;  under  which  it  was  proved 
that  the  defendants  had  some  time  before  put  up  an  advertise- 
ment in  their  office  at  Nottingham  limiting  their  liability  for 
goods  above  the  value  of  ^5  unless  the  goods  were  insured. 
Lord  Ellenborough,  C.J.,  said*  the  practice  of  making  a  "special 
acceptance'1  had  prevailed  for  a  long  time,  and  "there  is  no 
case  to  be  met  with  in  the  books  in  which  the  right  of  a  carrier 
thus  to  limit  by  special  contract  his  own  responsibility  has  ever 
been  by  express  decision  denied."4  It  is  here  seen  that  Lord 
Ellenborough,  C. J.,  treats  "  notices  "  and  "  special  acceptances  " 
as  identical.  Moreover,  in  Kenrig  v.  Eggleston  ;6  in  the  note  to 
Southcote's  Case  ;fl  in  Gibbon  v.  Paynton7  by  Yates,  J. ;  in  Morse 
v.  Slue  ;8  in  Catley  v.  Wintringham  by  Lord  Kenyon,  C.J.,9  the 
validity  of  a  special  acceptance  as  a  limitation  of  the  carrier's 
common  law  liability  was  distinctly  recognized ;  and  the  recogni- 
tion carries  back  the  law  of  the  subject  to  a  very  early  period. 

Notice,  as  a  form  of  special  acceptance. as  distinguished  from  Notice  as  a 
conditions  assented  to  as  part  of  the  contract,  it  must  be  gathered  a^ptanoe*01* 
from  the  dictum  of  Bnrrough,  J.,  was  of  much  later  introduction 
than  special  acceptance  as  a  special  and  individual  contract. 
Yet  whatever  the  earlier  view  may  have  been,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  at  the  time  of  the  judgment  in  Nicholson  v.  Willan10  any 
distinction  that  may  have  originally  been  drawn  between  notices 
and  special  acceptances  had  been  abandoned. 

In  18 16  Lord  Ellenborough,  C.J.,  in  Leeson  v.  Holt,11  again  Leeson  v. 
treated  "  notices  "  and  "  special  acceptances  "  as  indistinguishable,  Lord  Ellen- 

borough's 
1  I  T.  R,  27.    In  the  case  as  reported  there  is  no  allusion  to  the  point  view  of  the 

3  5  East  507.     Cp.  Bode n ham  v.  Bennett,  4  Price  (Ex.)  31,  per  Graham,  B.,  at  33.  law. 
*  L.  c  at  513. 

4  See  Harris  v.  Packwood,  3  Taunt.  264. 

5  Aleyn  93. 


8  4  Co.  Rep.  83  b  :  "  It  is  good  policy  for  him  who  takes  any  goods  to  keep,  to  take 
'  it  manner,  scil.  to  keep  them  as  he  keeps 
at  the  peril  of  the  party ;  or  if  they  Dap[ 
that  he  shall  not  answer  for  them  ;  for  be  who  accepteth  them,  ought  to  take-  them  in 


them  in  special  manner,  scil.  to  keep  them  as  he  keeps  his  own  goods  or  to  keep  them 
the  best  he  can  at  the  peril  of  the  party ;  or  if  they  happen  to  be  stolen  or  purloined, 


such  or  the  like  manner,  or  otherwise  he  may  be  charged  by  his  general  acceptance." 
7  4  Burr.  2298,  at  2301. 

9  1  Vent.  190,  238.  •  Peake  (N.  P.)  150. 

10  5  East.  507.  "-"i  Stark.  (N.  P.)  186. 
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and  operating  as  contracts.  "  If,"  says  he,  "  this  action  had  been 
brought  twenty  years  ago,  the  defendant  would  have  been  liable, 
since  by  the  common  law  a  carrier  is  liable  in  all  cases  except 
two,  where  the  loss  is  occasioned  by  the  act  of  God,  or  of  the 
King's  enemies  using  overwhelming  force,  which  persons  with 
ordinary  means  of  resistance  cannot  guard  against.  It  was  found 
that  the  common  law  imposed  upon  carriers  a  liability  of  ruinous 
extent,  and,  in  consequence,  qualifications  and  limitations  of  that 
liability  have  been  introduced  from  time  to  time,  till,  as  in  the 
present  case,  they  seem  to  have  excluded  all  responsibility  what- 
soever, so  that  under  the  terms  of  the  present  notice  if  a  servant 
of  the  carrier's  had  in  the  most  wilful  and  wanton  manner 
destroyed  the  furniture  entrusted  to  them,  the  principals  would 
not  have  been  liable.  If  the  parties  in  the  present  case  have  so 
contracted,  the  plaintiff  must  abide  by  the  agreement,  and  he 
must  be  taken  to  have  so  contracted  if  he  chooses  to  send  his 
goods  to  be  carried  after  notice  of  the  conditions.  The  question, 
then,  is,  whether  there  was  a  special  contract.  If  the  carriers 
notified  their  terms  to  the  persons  bringing  the  goods  by  an  ad- 
vertisement which,  in  all  probability,  must  have  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  person  who  brought  the  goods,  they  were  delivered 
upon  those  terms;  but  the  question  in  these  cases  always  is, 
whether  the  delivery  was  upon  a  special  contract."  This  may  be 
termed  the  high-tide  mark  that  the  doctrine  of  notice  reached. 
The  case  was  at  Nisi  Prius,  and  the  views  enunciated  seem  never 
to  have  obtained  general  acceptation  amongst  judges ;  indeed,  in 
no  other  case  is  the  effect  of  a  notice  stated  with  anything  like 
the  uncompromising  thoroughness  with  which  it  is  here  set 
out. 
Hidev.  Though  the  cases  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 

^Trentand    treat  a  notice  communicated  as  evidence  of  a  contract,  the  law 
Mersey  Navi-  had  previously  been  differently  stated.     Thus  in  Hide  v.  Pro- 
Lord  Kenyon's  prietors  of  the  Trent  and  Mersey  Navigation,1  in   1793,  Lord 
lawT  °  *  e      Kenyon,  0. J.,  had   expressed  his  view  to  be  that :  "  There  is  a 
difference  where  a  man  is  chargeable  by  law  generally  and  where 
on   his  own  contract.     Where  a  man  is  bound  to  any  duty, 
and  chargeable  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  operation  of   law, 
in  such  case  he  cannot  by  any  act  of  his  own  discharge  him- 
self.   As  in  the  case  of  common  carriers,  who  are  liable  by  law  in 
all  cases  of  losses,  except  those  arising  from  the  act  of  God,  or  of 
the  Kings  enemies ;  they  cannot  discharge  themselves  from  losses 
happening  under  these  circumstances  by  any  act  of  their  own ;  as 
by  giving  notice,  for  example,  to  that  effect.     But  the  case  is 

>  1  Esp.  (N.  P.)  36 
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otherwise  where  a  man  is  chargeable  on  his  own  contract ;  there 
he  may  qualify  it  as  he  thinks  fit." 

Still  between  the  view  of  Lord  Ellenborongh  and  that  of  Lord  Mode  of 
Kenyon  there  is  no  necessary  contrariety.  Lord  Ellenborongh  nSSoe^Sfer- 
treafcs  a  notice  communicated  as  evidence  of  a  contract  on  the  ">tiy  retried 
basis  of  the  notice.  Lord  Kenyon  requires  that  the  notice  should  Kenjon  and 
form  part  of  a  special  acceptance.  The  difference  between  them  borough.** 
would  most  often  resolve  itself  into  an  inquiry  as  to  the  amount 
of  evidence  bringing  home  the  fact  of  the  notice.  Lord  Ellen- 
borough's  view  would  be  satisfied  by  requiring  that  the  consignor 
ought  to  have  known  of  the  notice  and  its  contents  at  the  time  of 
consigning  the  goods ;  Lord  Kenyon  would  require  evidence  that 
he  actually  did  know.  Yet  evidence  might  be  given  (as,  where 
there  is  a  wilful  abstaining  from  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
terms  of  a  notice  and  thus  misleading  the  carrier),  which  would 
bind  the  consignor  to  the  terms  of  the  contract  embodied  in  the 
notice,  though  he  were  in  fact  ignorant  of  the  terms  of  it.  While 
in  Lord  Ellenborough's  point  of  view  knowledge  of  the  notice  would 
not  necessarily  affect  the  consignor  with  the  terms  of  it.1  For 
some  time,  at  any  rate,  effect  was  given  to  the  broader  interpreta- 
tion of  Lord  Ellenborongh,  and  the  mere  publication  of  a  notice 
came  to  be  looked  on  as  primd  fade  limiting  liability ;  and 
it  grew  to  be  the  prevalent  opinion  that  a  carrier  might  restrict 
his  liability  by  a  notice — that  is,  if  brought  home  to  his  employer 
— even  though  that  notice  was  general  and  not  sufficient  to  consti- 
tute a  special  contract.  So  non-essential  in  practice  was  any 
active  assent  on  the  part  of  the  consignor  to  create  the  binding 
agreement,  that  it  was,  and  remained,  a  matter  of  doubt  and 
controversy  whether  the  notice  operated  by  creating  a  limitation 
through  the  mere  expression  of  the  will  of  the  carrier,  or  by 
the  operation  of  the  assent  of  the  consignor  creating  a  contract 
between  consignor  and  carrier.9  The  result  of  this  uncertainty 
was  very  fruitful  in  litigation. 

The  effect  of  the  state  of  the  law  as  to  notice  on  the  terms  of  criticism  of 
carriage  is  thus  stated  by  a  writer  of  high  authority :'  u  Of  the  ^/.^oni- 
extravagance  into  which  this  doctrine  of  notice  has  run,  and  the  mentanes. 
distracting  questions  which  come  to  be  involved  in  it,  the  news- 
papers and  the  books  of  English  reports  are  full.     One  carrier 
frees  himself  from  responsibility  for  fire  ;4  another,  even  from  the 

1  Op.  per  Mellish,  L.J.,  Parker  v.  South-Eastern  Railway  Company,  2  G.  P.  Div. 
416,  at  423,  cited,  po*t%  1174. 

*  See  M'Manus  o.  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway  Company,  4  H.  &  N.  327. 
Per  Lord  Wenaleydale,  Peek  v.  North  Staffordshire  Railway  Company,  10  H.  L.  C.  473, 

•t  574- 

3  1  Bell,  Comm.  (7th  ed.).  503. 

4  Maying  v.  Todd,  1  Stark.  (N.  P.)  72. 
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common  responsibility  of  the  contract  for  negligence.1  One  man 
is  bound  by  a  notice  which  has  appeared  in  a  newspaper  that 
he  has  been  accustomed  to  read  ; 8  another,  because  a  large  board 
was  stuck  up  in  the  coach  office ; '  while  a  third  is  freed  from 
the  effect  of  the  notice  in  the  office  because  handbills  were 
circulated  of  a  different  import.4  Then  it  is  said,  What  if  he 
cannot  read  ?*  or  if  he  does  not  go  himself,  but  sends  a  porter, 
and  he  cannot  read  ?  or  what  if  he  be  blind,  and  cannot  see  the 
placard  ?  And  thus  difficulties  multiply,  the  Courts  are  filled  with 
questions,  and  the  public  left  in  uncertainty." 

Effectual  One   great  safeguard   however  there  was,  that  in  all  cases 

«iVen!  e  "  effectual  notice  "  was  necessary.  "  The  rule  of  law  might  be 
superseded  in  the  particular  case  by  a  special  contract,  since 
modus  et  conventio  vincunt  legem ;  but  then  such  special  contract 
must  be  proved;  and  whether  it  exists  or  not  is  always  a 
question  for  the  jury."6 

Review  of  The  decisions  upon  the  fact,  and  the  effect  of  notice  and  what 

6Case8,  acts  or  neglects  avoided  it,  were  conflicting  and  embarrassing  ;  a 
review  of  some  of  the  principal  will  be  sufficient  to  indicate  the 
course  and  tendency  of  them. 

Beck  v.  Evans.  Beck  v.  Evans 7  is  one  of  the  earliest ;  where  a  cask  was 
delivered  to  be  carried  by  the  defendant's  waggon,  and  nothing 
was  said  about  the  value.  While  on  the  road  the  cask  was 
perceived  to  be  leaking,  and  the  waggoner,  though  told,  paid 
no  attention  to  its  condition,  so  that  the  contents — brandy — were 
lost.  Here  the  conduct  of  the  waggoner  was  negligence  of  the 
grossest  character,  such  as  would  have  fixed  even  a  gratuitous 
bailee  with  liability ;  consequently  he  was  held  answerable. 

Levi  v.  In  Levi  v.  Waterhouse8  the  point  was  of  more  difficulty.     A 

r  ouse.  gj]versmj(ji|  afc  Exeter  delivered  to  the  defendant's  under  book- 
keeper, at  the  mail-coach  office  there,  a  brown-paper  parcel, 
enclosing  two  hundred  guineas,  and  addressed  to  London.  The 
tinder-bookkeeper  knew  the  value  of  the  contents,  yet  he  booked 
it,  signed  a  receipt  for  it,  and  caused  it  to  be  put  in  the  banker's 
bag  for  greater  safety.  The  parcel  was  lost.  The  carrier  had 
given  a  special  notice.     Oibbs,  G. J.,  ruled  that  mere  knowledge 

1  Leeson  v.  Holt,  I  Stark.  (N.  P.)  186.  2  Ibid. 

9  Clerk  v.  Gray,  4  Esp.  (N.  P.)  177.  *  Cobden  0.  Bolton,  2  Camp.  108. 

*  A  person  who  can  read,  and  sends  a  servant  who  cannot  read  to  sign  a  contract 
note  under  sec.  8  of  the  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Act,  1854  (17  &  18  Vict,  c  31), 
is  in  the  same  position  as  if  he  had  signed  the  note  himself:  Kirby  v.  Great  Western 
Railway  Company,  18  L.  T.  (N.  S.)  658  ;  Foreman  v.  Great  Western  Railway  Company, 
38  L.  T.  (N.  8.)  851. 

6  Per  Lord  Ellenborough,  C.  J.,  Kerr  v.  Willan,  2  Stark.  (X.  P.)  53,  at  56,  6  M.  & 
S.  150;  Davis  v.  Willan,  2  Stark.  (N.  P.)  279. 

7  16  East  244.  Cp.  Wilson  v.  Freeman,  3  Camp.  527  ;  Down  v.  Fromont,  4  Camp. 
40;  Birkett  v.  Willan,  2  B.  k  Aid.  356.  •  I  Price  (Ex.)  28a 
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of  the  value  did  not  waive  the  notice.  His  rnKng  was  affirmed 
in  the  Court  of  Exchequer.  The  decision  of  the  Court  of 
Exchequer  does  not  place  the  case  so  high  as  would  appear  to  be 
possible  from  other  portions  of  the  report ;  where  it  is  expressly 
said  to  be  c<  proved  that  the  bookkeeper  knew  the  value  "  of  the 
contents  of  the  parcel.  In  giving  judgment  Thomson,  C.B.,  Judgment  of 
says :  "  It  appears  that  the  bookkeeper  might  have  inferred  that  o.B.m80n, 
this  parcel  was  one  of  value,  but  nothing  was  distinctly  said  about 
the  actual  value,  nor  did  he  undertake  that  the  notice  should  be 
dispensed  with.  He  did  not,  therefore,  warrant  its  safe  convey- 
ance; and  on  that  ground  we  think  the  direction  correct."  This 
decision  is  correct  on  the  ground  put  by  the  Court  of  Exchequer ; 
nor  less  so  if  the  facts  were  as  stated  in  the  report;  since  an 
trader-bookkeeper  cannot  be  entitled  to  vary  the  published  con- 
ditions of  his  master's  business.1  That  the  decision  must  not  be 
carried  further  than  this  may  be  gathered  from  the  case  of  Boden-  Bodenham  v. 
ham  v.  Bennett  in  the  same  Court  ;2  where  a  valuable  bank  parcel  Bennett- 
was  sent,  which  was  usually  carried  by  the  coachman  in  his  side- 
pocket.  When  the  coach  arrived  at  its  destination  the  book- 
keeper unloaded  it,  received  the  way-bill,  took  two  parcels  out 
of  the  front  seat  of  the  coach,  but  did  not  inquire  for  the 
plaintiffs  parcel,  since  it  was  usually  carried  by  the  coachman 
(who  on  the  day  in  question  was  intoxicated) ;  from  whom  he, 
therefore,  ought  to  have  asked  it.  The  judge  left  to  the  jury 
the  question  whether  there  had  been  gross  negligence,  which  they 
found.  The  Court  refused  to  disturb  the  verdict,  being  of  the 
same  opinion ;  in  which  circumstances  the  fact  of  the  notice  did 
not  exonerate  from  liability. 

An  effort  to  distinguish  Bodenham  v.  Bennett  was  made  in  Batson  v. 
Batson  v.  Donovan,8  first,  on   the   ground  that  the  defendant's Donovan 
bookkeeper  had  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  the  lost  parcel. 
In  that  view  it  conflicts  with  Levi  v.  Waterhouse ;  since  there 

1  Slim  v.  Great  Northern  Railway  Company,  14  C.  B.  647.  Cp.  Page  v.  Great 
Northern  Railway  Company,  Ir.  R.  2  C.  L.  228 ;  and  Anderson  v.  Chester  and  Holy- 
head Railway  Company,  4  Ir.  C.  L.  R.  435,  at  440. 

3  4  Price  (Ex.)  31  ;  Garnett  v.  Willan,  5  B.  &  Aid.  53.  These  cases  go  to  shew 
that  notices  were  introduced  to  protect  the  carrier  only  from  extraordinary  events  or 
from  his  responsibility  as  insurer,  and  not  from  the  consequences  of  the  want  of  doe 
and  ordinary  personal  care  and  diligence ;  hut  in  England  it  has  been  held  that  such 
notices  may  be  used  to  protect  the  carrier  from  the  negligence  of  his  servants : 
Hinton  v.  Dibbin,  2  Q.  B.  646 ;  Peek  v.  North  Staffordshire  Railway  Company,  10  H.  L.  C. 
473,  at  497  ;  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  Railway  Company  v.  Brown,  8 
App.  Cas.  703.  So  far  as  the  statement  in  2  Kent,  Comm.  608  is  contrary  to  this  it  does 
not  express  correctly  the  English  law,  though  it  is  in  accord  with  the  American  decisions : 
Railroad  Company  v.  Lockwood,  17  Wall.  (U.S.)  357  ;  Liverpool  and  Great  Western 
Steam  Company  v.  Phenix  insurance  Company,  129  U.S.  (22  Davis)  397,  at  439. 
Mr.  Bell  contends,  1  Comm.  (7th  ed.),  501-505,  that  a  notice  should  not  avail  to  excuse 
the  carrier  unless  he  shews  a  special  agreement  to  that  effeot,  or  evidence  not  merely  of 
notice  but  of  assent  to  it.     Post,  1 181, 

»  4  B.  &  Aid.  21. 
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the  decision. 


£est,  J.'s, 
judgment. 


Marsh  9. 
Home. 


Brooke  v. 
Pickwick. 


the  Court  laid  stress  on  the  fact  that  the  bookkeeper  did  not 
"undertake  that  the  notice  should  be  dispensed  with."1  Thus 
knowledge  merely  was  ineffectual  to  charge  the  carrier.  Secondly, 
44  it  did  not  appear  that  the  plaintiffs  knew  of  the  notice."3  As 
to  this  the  report  in  Bodenham  v.  Bennett  says  :s  "The  learned 
judge  stated  to  the  jury  the  common  law  liability  of  carriers, 
and  that  they  might  stipulate  to  restrain  it  by  notice ;  that  they 
had  given  such  a  notice  in  this  case,  and  therefore  the  question 
was,  whether  there  had  been  gross  negligence  in  the  carrying  of 
this  parcel."  Thirdly,  "  the  Court  thought  that  the  parcel  was 
carried  beyond  its  destination,  which  would  make  it  a  case  of 
misfeasance."4  Reference  to  the  report  will  shew  that,  though 
the  Court  inclined  to  the  probability  of  this  view  being  in  fact 
the  correct  one,  it  was  not  the  view  on  which  their  judgment 
was  based.  Indeed,  it  must  have  been  considered  immaterial, 
else  it  would  have  been  left  to  the  jury.  Batson  v.  Donovan 
was  decided  by  the  majority  of  the  Court  on  the  ground  of  a  duty 
to  inform  the  carrier  of  the  contents  of  the  parcel,  failure  in  which 
was  equivalent  to  fraud,  as  in  the  case  of  Gibbon  v.  Paynton/ 
A  second  ground  of  decision  was — that  the  conduct  of  the  defen- 
dant did  not  amount  to  gross  negligence,  and  since  the  carrier's 
liability  was  limited  by  notice,  he  was  not  liable  for  less  than  this ; 
as  the  case  was  decided  on  the  first  point  only,  much  stress  was 
not  laid  upon  this  second  point.  As  to  the  first  the  view  of 
Best,  J.,  which  seems  the  sounder,6  was  that  there  is  no  obligation 
to  communicate  to  a  carrier,  unasked,  what  the  contents  of  a 
parcel  are ;  since  if  he  makes  inquiry  he  may  either  know  and 
take  what  extra  precautions  are  necessary,  or,  being  misled,  if  loss 
occurs,  may  be  exonerated  on  the  score  of  fraud  or  misconduct. 

In  Marsh  v.  Home7  the  facts  were  the  same  as  in  Levi  v. 
Waterhouse,  and  there  was  distinct  knowledge  on  the  carrier's 
part  that  the  value  of  the  goods  exceeded  £$ — the  limit  in  his 
notice.  The  King's  Bench,  following  that  case,  adopted  the  rule 
that  mere  acceptance  with  knowledge  of  value  on  the  carrier's 
part  is  no  waiver  of  the  condition  in  a  notice  communicated  to 
the  consignor. 

In  Brooke  v.  Pickwick,8  in  the  Common  Pleas,  it  did  not  appear 

1  Levi  v.  Waterhouse,  I  Price  (Ex.)  at  285. 

2  Per  Bayley,  J.,  4  B.  &  Aid.  at  40. 

8  4  Price  (Ex.)  at  32. 

4  Per  Bayley,  J.,  4  B.  &  Aid.  at  40 ;  whereas  Batson  v.  Donovan  "was  a  case  of 
negligence  only,  not  of  misfeasance, "  per  Bayley,  J.,  at  35. 
6  4  Burr.  2298. 

9  Crouch  v,  London  and  North-Western  Bailway  Company,  14  C.  B.  255. 
'  (1826)  5  B.  &C.  322. 

•  (1827)  4  Bing.  218. 
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that  the  plaintiff  was  apprised  of  the  carrier's  notice  limiting  liability 
and  he  was  therefore  held  entitled  to  recover  against  the  carrier 
under  the  common  liability  as  an  insurer.  The  case  is  interesting 
for  an  expression  of  opinion  by  Best,  C.J. :  *  "  I  wish,  therefore,  that  Best,  cj.'s, 
these  notices  had  never  been  holden  sufficient  to  limit  the  carrier's  )U<^men  • 
responsibility.  It  is  too  late,  however,  now  to  hold  that  they 
are  without  effect  where  the  customer  is  distinctly  informed  of 
their  existence.  But,  though  the  judges  have  holden  that  they 
will,  in  such  a  case,  exempt  the  carrier  from  his  common  law 
responsibility  as  an  insurer,  it  has  never  been  decided  that  they 
will  excuse  him  from  the  consequences  of  gross  negligence.  If 
the  jury  find  that  there  was  gross  negligence,  and  they  could 
not  find  otherwise  under  the  circumstances  of  this  case,  the 
trunk  having  been  lost  at  midday,  it  is  immaterial  whether  the 
carrier  has  been  apprised  of  the  value  of  the  article  or  not.  He 
must  have  supposed  in  the  present  instance,  from  the  size  of  the 
trunk  and  the  condition  of  the  passenger,  that  it  was  worth  more 
than  £$  ;  and  where  is  the  line  to  be  drawn  if  passengers  are 
always  to  disclose  the  exact  value  of  their  luggage  ?  It  would  be 
dangerous  to  extend  to  cases  of  gross  negligence  the  doctrine  of 
modern  law,  that  a  carrier  is  not  liable  as  an  insurer  where  he  has 
given  notice  to  limit  his  •responsibility.  ....  I  must  continue, 
therefore,  to  retain  the  opinion  I  expressed  in  Batson  v.  Donovan 
till  the  twelve  judges  decide  I  am  wrong." 

In  Macklin  v.  Waterhouse3  the    same  Court  decided  that  a  Macklin  v. 
notice,  that  the  proprietor  of  a  general  coach  office  will  not  be     tt  er  0D8e* 
responsible  for  the  carriage  of  parcels   of  more  than  £$  value 
unless  entered  as  such,  will  not  avail  the  proprietor  of  a  coach 
who  takes  a  parcel  from  the  office,  unless  it  be  otherwise  shewn 
that  he  is  connected  with    the  office;    and,    further,    that   the 
carrier's  agent  telling  the  female  servant  of  the  owner  of  a  parcel 
that  it  ought  to  be  insured  is  not  a    sufficient  notice  of  the 
limitation  of  responsibility ;  while  in  Riley  v.  Home,3  decided  at  Bfley  *.  Home. 
the  same  time,  it  was  held  that  where  there  is  notice  limiting 
liability  for  one  journey  it  must  be  held  to  apply  to  the  return 
journey. 

In  America  the  law  was  somewhat  differently  construed,  and  Law  in 
continued  to  adhere  more  nearly  to  the  common  law  strictness  of  America- 
interpretation.      The  rule  laid  down  in  the  American  decisions  is 
expressed  by  Nelson,  J.,  in  New  Jersey  Steam  Navigation  Com-  Nelson,  J.,  in 
pany  v.  Merchants'  Bank:4  "He   [the  carrier]  is  in  a  sort  of steami^m- 
public  office,  and  has  public  duties  to  perform,  from  which  he  l?ation  Com- 

Merch&nts* 

1  L.  c.  at  223.  5  5  Bing.  217.  Bank. 

2  (1828)  5  Bing.  212.  4  6  How.  (U.  S.)  344,  at  382. 
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should  not  be  permitted  to  exonerate  himself  without  the  consent 
of  the  parties  concerned.  And  this  is  not  to  be  implied  or  in- 
ferred from  a  general  notice  to  the  public,  limiting  his  obligation, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  assented  to.  He  is  bound  to  receive 
and  carry  all  the  goods  offered  for  transportation,  subject  to  all 
the  responsibilities  incident  to  his  employment,  and  is  liable  to 
an  action  in  case  of  refusal.  And  we  agree  with  the  Court  in 
Hollister  v.  Nowlen1  that  if  any  implication  is  to  be  indulged 
from  the  delivery  of  the  goods  under  the  general  notice,  it  is  as 
strong  that  the  owner  intended  to  insist  upon  his  rights  and  the 
duties  of  the  carrier  as  it  is  that  he  assented  to  their  qualifica- 
tion. The  burden  of  proof  lies  on  the  carrier,  and  nothing 
short  of  an  express  stipulation  by  parol  or  in  writing  should  be 
permitted  to  discharge  him  from  duties  which  the  law  has 
annexed  to  his  employment.  The  exemption  from  these  duties 
should  not  depend  upon  implication  or  inference  founded  on 
doubtful  and  conflicting  evidence;  but  should  be  specific  and 
certain,  leaving  no  room  for  controversy  between  the  parties." 

The  preponderance  of  American  authority  seems  to  be  in  favour 

of  the  following  propositions : 

Propositions         i.  It  is  competent  for  a  common  carrier  to  limit  his  common 

the lawwto    l&w  liability  by  special  agreement  with  the  owner  of  the  goods," 

UniEwi^tateB  P^^ed  ^e  limitation  be  such  as  the  law  can  recognize  as 

reasonable  and  such  as  is  not  inconsistent  with  sound  policy.3 

2.  A  common  carrier  is  not  permitted  to  exonerate  himself 
from  liability  for  his  own  negligence  or  the  negligence  of  the 
agents 4  whom  he  employs  to  perform  the  carriage ; 6  but  he  is 
responsible  for  ordinary  neglect — that  is,  for  want  of  ordinary 
diligence — notwithstanding  a  contract  to  exonerate  him.6 

3.  A  common  carrier  may  enter  into  a  contract  by  which 
the  subject-matter  of  the  goods  to  be  carried  by  him  may  be 
taken  at  an  agreed  valuation,  beyond  which  sum  he  will  be 
exonerated  from  liability  even  against  his  own  negligence.7 

In  the  last  case,  in  the  event  of  loss,  "  the  presumption  is 

1  19  Wend.  (N.  Y.)  234,  per  Bronson,  J.,  at  247.  Cp.  Cole  v.  Goodwin,  19  Wend. 
(N.  Y.)  251. 

3  Redfield,  Carriers,  §§  152-167  ;  2  Parsons,  Contracts  (6th  ed.),  233,  237,  n. 

9  Express  Company  v.  Caldwell,  21  Wall.  (U.  S.)  264  ;  Railway  Company  r. 
Stevens,  95  U.  S.  (5  Otto)  655. 

4  Liverpool,  &c.  Steam  Company  v.  Pheniz  Insurance  Company,  129  U.  S. 
(22  Davis)  379,  at  440 ;  Grace  v.  Adams,  100  Mass.  505,  1  Am.  R.  131 ;  M'Kinney  v. 
Jewett,  24  Hun.  (N.  Y.)  19. 

8  Redfield,  Carriers,  §§  168-179;  2  Parsons,  Contract*  (6th  ed.),  238  (n.) 

6  Angell,  (5th  ed.)  Carriers,  §§  54,  268  ;  ChriKtenson  v.  American  Express  Company, 
2  Am.  R.  122;  Shriver  v  Sioux  City  and  St.  Paul  Railroad  Company,  31  Am.  R. 
353;  Montgomery,  &c.  Railroad  Company  v.  Culver,  51  Am.  R.  483. 

7  Hart  v.  Pennsylvania  Bailroad  Company,  112  U.  S.  (j  Davis)  331.  As  to  articles 
of  large  value  in  little  bulk,  the  law  under  sec.  4281  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States  is  the  same  as  it  is  in  England  under  die  Carriers  Act,  1830. 
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conclusive  that,  if  the  liability  had  been  assumed  on  a  value  as 
great  as  that  now  alleged  (i.e.,  a  valuation  in  excess  of  the  agreed 
sum  in  the  contract),  a  higher  rate  of  freight  would  have  been 
charged.  The  rate  of  freight  is  indissolubly  bound  up  with  the 
valuation.  If  the  rate  of  freight  named  was  the  only  one  offered 
by  the  defendant,  it  was  because  it  was  a  rate  measured  by  the 
valuation  expressed.  If  the  valuation  was  fixed  at  that  expressed, 
when  the  real  value  was  larger,  it  was  because  the  rate  of 
freight  named  was  measured  by  the  low  valuation.  The  plain- 
tiff cannot  claim  a  higher  valuation  on  the  agreed  rate  of 
freight."  * 

We  are  now  in  possession  of  the  doctrines  of  the  common  law  Common  Law 
on  this  point  of  notice  by  carriers,  limiting  or  exonerating  them  ctrrUtge  modi- 
from  liability.     These  doctrines  are,  however,  now   of  the  less  5.^/^^ 
importance  by  reason  of  the  legislation  that  was  found  necessary  1830(11  Geo*. 
to  obviate  the  abuses  which  grew  from  them,  and  which  resulted  iv.'c.  68). 
in  the  passing  of  the  Carriers  Act,  1830,  regulating  the  condi- 
tions of  land  carriage.     The  detailed  consideration  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  must  accordingly  be  deferred  until  we  have 
dealt  with  other  prominent  general  considerations  applicable  to 
the  law  of  common  carriers,  and  are  in  a  position  to  follow  out 
those  more  special  branches  of  the  subject  having  exclusive  refer- 
ence to  land  carriage.1 

Delivery.8 

Great  part  of  the  difficulties  which  arise  with  regard  to  the  Various 
law  regulating  "  delivery  "  are  due  to  the  ambiguous  signification  o/Sie  term08 
of  the  term.     Delivery,  in  the  sense  with  which  we  are  here  ^livery. 
concerned  with    it,  signifies    the    transfer  of  the  possession  of 
goods.     Delivery,  however,  often  signifies  the  passing  of  the 
property  in  a  chattel,  as  in  Dixon  v.  Yates,4  where  Parke,  J.,  says  : 
"  Where,  by  the  contract  itself,  the  vendor  appropriates  to  the 
vendee  a  specific  chattel,  and  the  latter  thereby  agrees  to  take 

1  Per  Blatchford,  J.,  Hart  v.  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  112  U.  S.  (5  Davis) 
331,  at  337.  Cp.  Gibbon  v.  Paynton,  4  Burr.  2298 ;  Batson  v.  Donovan,  4  B.  &  Aid.  21. 
In  English  insurance  law  the  rule  is  the  same  :  "  If  each  of  the  parties  agrees  that  a 
certain  sum  shall  be  deemed  to  be  of  the  value  of  the  thing  insurea,  the  underwriter!  in 
the  case  of  a  total  loss,  is  not  to  be  at  liberty  to  say  the  thing  is  not  worth  so  much;  he 
is  bound  to  pay  the  amount  fixed  upon,  whether  it  is  the  proper  amount  or  not.  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  assured  is  not  at  liberty  to  say  it  is  worth  more  ;  he  is  bound  by 
that  amount/1  per  Lush,  J.,  North  of  England  Insurance  Association  v.  Armstrong, 
L.  R.  5  Q.  B.  244,  at  250. 

*  ita,  1114. 

*  Sale  of  Goods  Act,  1893  (56  &  57  Vict.  c.  71),  part  iii.  where  the  statutory  rules 
as  to  delivery  are  set  out.  By  s.  62  "  Delivery  "  means  voluntary  transfer  of  possession 
from  one  person  to  another.  Cp.  Pollock,  Ou  Possession,  43-46,  57-77  ;  Addison,  Con- 
tracts (9th  ed.),  508-525  ;  Abbott,  Merchant  Ships  (13th  ed.),  445-457 ;  2  Kent,  Comm. 
496-509  ;  2  Parsons,  Contracts  (6th  ed.),  175-203. 

4  5  B.  &  Ad.  313,  at  34a 
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I.  Delivery 
to  the  carrier. 
A  common 
carrier  is 
bound  to 
receive  and 
carry  all  goods 
offered  within 
tbo  limits  of 
his  profession 
and  to  carry 
them  for  a 
reasonable 
reward. 


that  specific  chattel,  and  to  pay  the  stipulated  price,  the  parties 
are  then  in  the  same  situation  as  they  would  be  after  a  delivery 
of  goods  in  pursuance  of  a  general  contract.  The  very  appro- 
priation of  the  chattel  is  equivalent  to  delivery  by  the  vendor, 
and  the  assent  of  the  vendee  to  take  the  specific  chattel,  and  to 
pay  the  price  is  equivalent  to  his  accepting  possession.  The 
effect  of  the  contract,  therefore,  is  to  vest  the  property  in  the 
bargainee." l  Delivery  is  also  spoken  of  as  the  correlative  to  the 
"  actual  receipt "  necessary  to  give  validity  to  a  parol  contract 
for  the  sale  of  chattels  of  the  value  of  ^10  or  upwards  by  virtue 
of  1 7th  sec.  of  the  Statute  of  Frauds.8 

Delivery,  so  far  as  it  need  be  considered  here,  is  of  two  kinds : 

I.  Delivery  to  the  carrier  for  the  purposes  of  the  carriage.* 

II.  Delivery  by  the  carrier  when  the  carriage  has  been  com- 
pleted. 

It  is  only  between  these  periods  that  the  special  liability  of 
the  common  carrier  exists,  commencing  so  soon  as  the  common 
carrier  has  possession  of  goods  for  the  purpose  of  carriage  and 
terminating  when  his  duty  to  deliver  them  on  the  completion 
of  the  transit  has  been  discharged. 

Generally  speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  slighter  evidence  is 
sufficient  to  charge  the  carrier  on  delivery  to  him  than  is  required 
to  discharge  him  when  he  is  to  make  delivery  on  the  completion 
of  the  transit. 

I.  Delivery  to  the  carrier. 

In  one  sense  it  is  the  reward  that  renders  the  carrier  liable. 
As  Sir  Edward  Coke  says,  the  carrier  "  hath  his  hire,  and  thereby 
implicitly  undertaketh  the  safe  delivery  of  the  goods  delivered  to 
him."  *  This,  as  we  have  seen,5  must  not  be  construed  that  unless 
a  reward  is  fixed  beforehand  the  carrier  is  not  liable.  The  public 
profession  of  the  carrier  and  acceptance  of  the  goods  for  carriage 
will  create  the  duty  to  carry  them  in  accordance  with  his  profession. 

1  Cp.  Heilbutt  v.  Hickson,  L.  R.  7  C.  P.  438,  at  450 ;  Kemp  v.  Falk,  7  App.  Cas. 
573,  at  586. 

3  29  Car.  II.  c.  3.  8.  17  is  repealed  by  the  Sale  of  Goods  Act,  1893  (56  &  57  Vict, 
c.  71)  b.  4,  which  re-enacts  it  with  some  amendments.  The  law  of  what  constitutes 
acceptance  under  the  statute  is  contained  in  Page  v.  Morgan,  15  Q.  B.  Div.  228,  and 
Taylor  v.  Smith  (1893),  2  Q.  B.  65.  Another  aspect  of  delivery  is  to  be  found  in 
Manton  v.  Moore,  7  T.  R.  67,  ana  the  cases  there  cited  ;  Goodall  v.  Skelton,  2  H. 
Bl.  316,  where  in  a  note  cases  on  delivery  are  grouped  in  three  classes — (1)  What 
delivery  is  sufficient  to  complete  the  contract,  so  as  to  pass  the  property  to  the  pur- 
chaser. (2)  What  delivery  is  sufficient  to  defeat  the  right  of  stoppage  in  transitu. 
(3)  What  delivery  is  sufficient  to  constitute  an  acceptance  of  goods  under  the  Statute  of 
Frauds.  And  see  also  Hibbert  v.  Carter,  1  T.  R.  745.  See  Benjamin,  On  Sale  (4th  ed.), 
676-768,  Grice  v.  Richardson,  3  App.  Cas.  319  ;  Weyand  v.  Atchison,  &c.  Railway 
Company,  9  Am.  St.  R.  504 ;  and  a  note  at  51 1,  "  To  whom  carrier  may  lawfully 
deliver  property."    For  Place  of  Delivery,  see  2  Kent,  Comm.  505. 

3  56  &  57  Vict.  c.  71,  s.  32. 

4  Co.  Litt.  89  a ;  Dalston  v.  Janson,  1  Ld.  Raym.  58.         °  Ante,  92 1  n.  9,  1056. 
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Hence,  with  equal  accuracy  it  may  be  said  that  the  carrier  is  liable 
by  reason  of  his  profession,  or  by  reason  of  the  reward ; '  because 
the  law  implies  the  reward  from  the  exercise  of  the  profession. 
The  carrier  must  carry  for  a  reasonable  amount;  and  if  the 
person  desiring  his  goods  to  be  carried  avers  and  proves  his 
readiness  to  pay  a  reasonable  sum  for  the  carriage,  no  actual 
tender  of  the  money  is  needed.8  Neither  is  it  necessary  that  , 
the  compensation  should  be  a  fixed  sum.  It  is  sufficient  if  it  be 
in  the  nature  of  a  quantum  meruit  enuring  to  the  benefit  of  the 
carrier.'  The  acts  to  be  done  by  both  parties — namely,  the 
receipt  of  the  goods  and  the  payment  of  a  reasonable  sum  for 
their  carriage — are  contemporaneous  acts,  the  carrier  being 
bound  to  receive  the  goods  on  the  money  being  paid  or  tendered, 
and  the  bailor  to  pay  the  reasonable  amount  demanded  on  the 
carrier's  taking  charge  of  the  goods,  and  the  case  of  Rawson  v. 
Johnson  *  clearly  shews  that,  "  whenever  a  duty  is  cast  on  a  party 
in  consequence  of  a  contemporaneous  act  of  payment  to  be  done 
by  another,  it  is  sufficient  if  the  latter  pay,  or  be  ready  to  pay,  the 
money,  when  the  other  is  ready  to  undertake  the  duty."5 

As  soon  as  goods  are  accepted  for  the  purpose  of  carriage,  the  When  liability 
liability  of  a  common  carrier  attaches.  He  may  in  some  cases 
receive  goods  to  warehouse  preparatory  to  the  transit ;  as  he  often 
holds  goods  as  warehouseman  after  the  completion  of  the  transit. 
The  test  in  these  cases,  determining  in  what  capacity  the  carrier  Test 
holds  the  goods,  is  the  answer  to  the  inquiry  whether  the  goods 
are  received  for  deposit  in  the  custody  of  the  carrier  as  a  mere 
accessory  to  the  carriage,  or  whether  they  are  in  his  possession  for 
some  independent  purpose.  In  the  former  case  the  carrier  is 
liable  as  common  carrier;  in  the  latter,  only  as  bailee  for  hire.* 
The  carrier  may  also  give  notice,  where  the  goods  to  be  forwarded 
are  within  the  Carriers'  Act,  1 830,  that  he  will  not  be  responsible 
for  loss  unless  an  additional  sum  is  paid.    If  the  owner  refuses  this 

1  Crouch  v.  Great  Northern  Railway  Company,  1 1  Ex.  742 ;  New  Jersey  Steam 
Navigation  Company  v.  Merchants'  Bank,  6  How.  (U.S.)  544. 

2  Pickford  v.  Grand  Junction  Railway  Company,  9  Dowl.  (Prac.  Cas.),  766  ;  Great 
Western  Railway  Company  v.  Button,  L.  R.  4  H.  L.  226,  per  Blackburn,  J.,  at  237. 

3  Citizens'  Bank  v.  Nantucket  Company,  2  Story  (U.  S.)  16.  This  case  is  valuable  on 
account  of  an  exceedingly  elaborate  considered  judgment  of  Story,  J.,  on  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  obligations  of  common  carriers. 

4  1  East  203 ;  Levy  v.  Herbert,  7  Taunt  314;  Waterhouse  v.  Skinner,  2  B.  &  P. 

447- 

6  Per  Parke,  B.,  Pickford  v.  Grand  Junction  Canal  Company,  8  M.  &  W.  372,  at  378. 

6  Maving??.  Tod<l,  1  Stark.  (N.  P.)  72  ;  (see  the  remark  on  this  case  and  on  Ross  v. 
Johnson,  5  Burr.  2825,  where  Lord  Mansfield,  C.J.,  is  reported  as  saying,  "  It  is 
impossible  to  make  a  distinction  between  a  wharfinger  and  a  common  carrier.  They 
both  receive  the  goods  upon  a  contract.  Every  case  against  a  carrier,  is  like  the  same 
case  against  a  wharfinger/'  in  2  Kent,  Co  mm.  600  n.  (a) ;  Hyde  v.  Trent  Navigation 
Company,  5  T.  R.  389 ;  Roskell  v.  Waterhouse,  2  Stark.  (N.  P.)  461  ;  Camden  Rail- 
road Company  v.  Belknap,  21  Wend.  (N.  Y.)  354.     Ante,  1006. 
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payment,  yet  leaves  the  goods,  the  liability  of  the  bailee  is  that 
of  a  bailee  for  hire,1  and  not  that  of  a  common  carrier.  If 
he  makes  the  payment,  the  liability  becomes  that  of  a  common 
carrier. 

The  carrier  is  only  bound  to  convey  goods  he  has  room  for  in 
his  carriage,8  and  which  he  can  carry  with  security,8  and  holds 
himself  oat  to  carry.4  In  case  of  dispute,  the  onus  probandi  is 
on  the  plaintiff  to  establish  that  the  person  sought  to  be  charged  by 
him  is  a  common  carrier  on  the  ground  that  the  goods  conveyed 
by  him  are  within  the  true  nature  and  extent  of  the  business  in 
which  he  holds  himself  out  to  the  public  as  engaged.4  Yet  the 
carrier  is  not  in  every  case  bound  to  receive  goods  tendered  to 
him  for  carriage  even  when  his  profession  is  to  carry  goods  of  the 
description  tendered.  A  condition  is  superadded  that  the  goods 
tendered  to  him  must  be  fit  to  be  carried  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  business ;  and,  if  they  are  not  in  a  fit  condition  with  reference 
to  the  ordinary  requirements  of  business,  the  carrier  has  an  abso- 
lute right  to  refuse  them  until  they  are  tendered  to  him  in 
suitable  condition.5 

The  principle  of  what  constitutes  delivery  to  a  carrier  is  thus 
stated  in  a  work  of  authority : 6  a  Whilst  it  is  the  undoubted 
general  rule  that  the  delivery,  to  bind  the  carrier,  must  be  made 
either  to  him,  or  to  some  one  with  authority  from  him,  or  who 
may  be  rightly  presumed  to  have  such  authority,7  it  is  not  to  be 
understood  that  it  is  not  subject  to  such  conventional  arrange- 
ments between  the  parties  as  they  may  choose  to  make  in  regard 
to  the  mode  of  delivery,  or  that  it  may  not  be  varied  by  usage 

or  by  a  particular  course  of  dealing  between  them If, 

therefore,  the  parties  agree  that  the  goods  may  be  deposited  for 
transportation  at  any  particular  place,  and  without  any  express 
notice  to  the  carrier,  such  notice  will  be  a  sufficient  delivery  ; 
and  proof  of  a  constant  and  habitual  practice  and  usage  of  the 
carrier  to  receive  the  goods  when  they  are  deposited  for  him  in  a 
particular  place,  without  special  notice  of  such  deposit,  is  sufficient 

1  Wyld  v.  Pickford,  8  M.  &  W.  443.  See  per  Parke,  B.,  Fowles  v.  Great  Western 
Railway  Company,  7  Ex.  699. 

2  Per  Best,  C.J.,  Riley  0.  Home,  5  Bing.  217.  Ex  parte  Robins,  7  Dowl.  (Prac 
Cas.)  566 ;  Jackson  v.  Rogers,  2  Show.  (K.  B.)  327. 

3  Edwards  v.  Sherrat,  1  East  604, where  Lord  Kenyon,  C.J.,  said:  "All  the  circum- 
stances and  urgency  of  the  case  should  have  been  disclosed  to  the  boatman  at  the  time,  and 
he  should  have  been  asked  whether  he  chose  to  undertake  the  risk.  Common  honesty 
would  have  suggested  this,  for  no  man  in  his  senses  would,  under  these  circumstance**, 
have  taken  the  corn  under  a  liability  as  a  common  carrier/1 

4  Citizens'  Bank  v.  Nantucket  Company,  2  Story  (U.  S.)  16. 

5  Keddie  v.  North  British  Railway  Company,  24  Sc.  L.  R.  172. 
•  Hutchinson,  Carriers,  §  90. 

7  Colepepper  v.  Good,  5  C.  &  P.  380 ;  Gilbart  v.  Dale,  5  A.  &  E.  543 ;  Camden 
Railroad  v.  Belknap,  21  Wend.  (N.  Y.)  354. 
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to  shew  a  public  offer  by  the  carrier  to  receive  goods  in  that 
mode,  and  to  constitute  an  agreement  between  the  parties,  by 
which  the  goods  when  so  deposited  shall  be  considered  as 
delivered  to  him  without  any  further  notice.  Such  a  practice 
and  usage  are  tantamount  to  an  open  declaration,  a  public 
advertisement,  by  the  carrier  that  such  a  delivery  should  of  itself 
be  deemed  an  acceptance  by  him ;  and  to  permit  him  to  set  up, 
against  those  who  have  been  thereby  induced  to  omit  it,  the  want 
of  the  formality  of  an  express  notice,  which  had  been  thus  waived, 
would  be  sanctioning  injustice  and  fraud." 

The  question  of  delivery  in  the  individual  case  must  ultimately  Delivery  a 
become  a  question  of  fact.     The  test  seems  to  be  whether  the^stlono 
parties  sought  to  be  charged  have  themselves  or  through  their 
agents  assumed  the  charge  and  custody  of  the  goods.1     Thus,  in 
the  case  of  a  warehouseman,  Lord  Ellenborough,  C.  J.,  in  summing 
up  to  the  jury,  said  :  "  The  whole  question  turned  upon  the  single  Thomas  v. 
point  of,  when  the  warehouseman's  liability  commenced,  and  the    *y> 
agency  of  the  carman  ended  ?  for  until  the  goods  were  delivered 
to  the  warehouseman,  the  carman  was  to  be  considered  as  the 
agent  of  the  person  sending  them ;  but  when  the  warehouseman 
took  them  into  his  own  hands,  the  moment  the  warehouseman 
applied  his  tackle  to  them,  from  that  moment  the  carman's  liability 
commenced  [qu.  ceased]."  ■ 

Where  the  goods  are  placed  in  the  carrier's  conveyance  without  Facts  indicat- 
the  knowledge  or  assent  of  himself  or  his  agents,  there  is,  of  course,  ng  e  very* 
no  delivery.*  It  has  been  held,  too,  that  leaving  goods  in  an  inn- 
yard  from  whence  a  carrier  sets  out  is  not  in  law  a  delivery  to 
the  carrier.4  The  jury  have  to  find  the  facts,  and  say  whether 
they  amount  to  a  taking  in  charge  (of  which  the  circumstances 
are  as  many  as  the  cases)8  and  which  imports  the  commencement 
of  the  carrier's  liability.  This  is  subject  to  the  implied  exception 
that  the  delivery  is  for  the  purpose  of  immediate  transportation. 
If  the  carrier  for  his  own  purposes  puts  the  goods  into  his  ware- 
house, his  liability  is  still  that  of  carrier.  Where,  however,  the 
transit  is  delayed  to  enable  the  consignor  to  give  orders  as  to  the 

1  Story,  Bailm.  §  453 ;  Harris  v.  Packwood,  3  Taunt.  264 ;  Boehm  v.  Combe, 
2  31  ft  S.  172 ;  Brind  v.  Dale.  8  C.  &  P.  207. 

9  Thomas  v.  Day,  4  Esp.  (N.  P.)  262.  Ante,  1003.  See  Roskell  v.  Waterhouse, 
2  Stark.  (N.  P.)  461 ;  Randleson  v.  Murray,  8  A.  &  E.  109;  Story,  Bailm.  §  536. 

*  Lovett  v.  Hobbs,  2  Show.  (E.  B.)  127 ;  Leigh  v.  Smith,  1  0.  &  P.  38. 
4  1  Ld.  Raym.  46. 

*  Boys  v.  Pink,  8  C.  &  P.  361 ;  Davey  v.  Mason,  Gar.  &  M.  45.  An  ion  where 
parcels  were  deposited  without  express  authority  was  held  a  receiving-house  of  the 
defendants,  in  Syms  v.  Chaplin,  5  A.  &  E.  634.  Where  goods  were  delivered  at  a 
wharf  to  an  unknown  person  there,  and  no  knowledge  of  the  fact  was  brought  home  to 
the  wharfinger  or  his  agents,  it  was  held  no  delivery:  Buckman  v.  Levi,  3  Camp.  414. 
A  delivery  to  a  recognized  servant  is  sufficient,  as  to  the  mate  of  a  ship  :  Cobban  v, 
Downe,  5  Esp.  (N.  P.)  41. 
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destination,  or  in  any  other  way  for  the  convenience  of  the  owner r 
daring  the  time  of  such  delay  the  liability  is  not  that  of  a 
common  carrier,  but  of  a  warehouseman  only.  What  the  exact 
relation  may  be  is  very  seldom  a  matter  of  specific  arrangement 
between  the  parties.  The  determination  of  the  extent  of  re- 
sponsibility is  inseparable  from,  the  preliminary  findings  of  fact,, 
which  often  are  of  great  indefiniteness,  though  the  governing 
principles  are  easily  ascertainable.1 

It  is  further  certain  that  "  goods  ought  to  be  plainly  and 
legibly  marked,  so  that  the  owner  or  consignee  may  be  easily 
known ;  and  if  in  consequence  of  omitting  to  do  it,  without  any 
fault  on  the  part  of  the  carrier,  the  owner  sustain  a  loss,  or  any 
inconvenience,  he  must  impute  this  to  his  own  fault."2 

In  an  American  case,  Finn  v.  Western  Railroad  Company/  it  is 
said :  "A  consignor  who  neglects  to  give  proper  directions  for  the 
transmission  of  his  goods,  has  no  right  to  expect  that  the  carrier 
will  take  the  responsibility  of  investigating  the  history  of  his 
business  in  order  to  ascertain  his  probable  intentions  in  regard 
to  the  particular  consignment.  The  carrier  has  the  right  to  wait 
and  hold  the  goods  on  storage  until  he  receives  the  proper 
directions,  before  he  undertakes  the  severe  obligations  of  that 
service."  In  Bradley  v.  Dunipace,4  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber,  a 
shipping  case,  the  master  was  held  liable  for  the  wrong  delivery 
of  sacks  of  rye-meal,  for  which  he  had  given  bills  of  lading, 
and  which  were  not  so  marked  as  to  be  properly  discriminated. 
But  Bradley  v.  Dunipace  was  not  a  case  where  the  carrier  hesi- 
tated to  assume  the  responsibility ;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
a  delivery  imperfect  through  defective  numbering  or  addressing 
of  the  goods  would  be  sufficient  to  justify  him  abstaining  from 
conveying  the  goods  as  carrier.  The  question  in  that  case  more 
particularly  was,  What  was  the  contract  he  entered  into  ?  and  he 
was  held  liable  because  that  contract  was  unperformed.  It 
seems  to  follow  that  where  a  carrier  receives  goods  imperfectly 
addressed,  he  thereby,  in  the  absence  of  any  fraud  or  con- 
cealment, undertakes  to  carry  them  on  the  carrier's  ordinary 
terms.  In  the  event  of  his  carrying  them,  the  American  case 
already  quoted  decides :  "  The  carrier  is  entitled  to  have  soma 
authority  or  direction  from  the  consignor  himself  to  justify  his 
delivery  to  another.  If  none  such  accompanies  the  goods, 
he   is   not   bound   to    take    the  risk   of   delivery   to   any  one 

1  Story,  Bailm.  §  535 ;  Redfield,  Carriers,  §§  95-102 ;  Jndson  v.  Western  Rail- 
road Corporation,  86  Man.  520. 

2  Per  Ware,  J.,  The  Huntress,  Daveis  (U.  S.  Adm.),  82,  at  92. 

3  102  Mass.  283,  at  290. 

4  1  fl.  &  C.  521. 
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who  does  not  produce  evidence  of  his  title  or  authority  from  the 
consignor."1 

While  on  this  point  the  effect  of  delivery  to  the  carrier  as  Effect  of 
between  consignor  and  consignee  may  be  stated  in  the  words oarrleras 
of    Lord   Alvanley,  C.J.,  in    Dutton   v.   Solomonson:8    "If   aj»^J™n- 
tradesman  order  goods  to  be  sent  by  a  carrier,  though  he  does  consignee. 
not  name    any  particular  carrier,   the  moment   the  goods  are 
delivered  to  the  carrier  it  operates  as  a  delivery  to  the  purchaser; 
the  whole  property  immediately  veBts  in  him ;  he  alone  can  bring 
an  action  for  any  injury  done  to  the  goods  ;  and  if  any  accident 
happen  to  the  goods  it  is  at  his  risk." 3 

IL  Delivery  by  the  carrier.  n.  Delivery 

When  goods  are  arrived  at  their  destination  the  common  Within  what  * 
carrier  has  a  further  duty  to  deliver.  This  duty  is  asserted  so  time. 
far  back  as  the  38th  Eliz.,4  where  Popham,  C.J.,  lays  down  that 
"  carriers  are  paid  for  their  carriage,  and  take  upon  themselves 
safely  to  cany  and  deliver  the  things  received."  As  to  what  the 
nature  of  this  delivery  is,  whether  it  is  to  be  merely  at  or  by  the 
premises  of  the  consignee,  or  on  them  and  to  him,  has  been 
sometimes  a  matter  of  discussion.  In  Golden  v.  Manning  *  where  Golden  v. 
goods  were  received  by  the  defendants  who  had  a  porter  to  carry  axmlng• 
out  goods,  it  was  held  by  the  Court  that  the  defendants'  duties 
as  carriers  were  "  to  send  notice  to  persons  to  whom  goods  are 
directed,  of  the  arrival  of  those  goods  within  a  reasonable  time, 
and  must  take  special  care  that  the  goods  be  delivered  to  the 
right  person/'  Referring  to  the  special  facts  of  the  case,  the 
Court  continued :  "  It  was  by  the  negligence  of  the  defendants 
that  the  direction  of  the  box  was  obliterated.  The  master  of  a 
stage  coach  takes  a  greater  price  for  the  carriage  of  goods  than 
other  carriers,  so  is  certainly  bound  either  to  send  out  the  goods 
from  his  warehouse  in  London  to  be  delivered  to  the  persons  to 
whom  the  same  are  directed,  or  to  send  notice  of  the  arrival  thereof 
within  a  reasonable  time." 

1  102  Maw.  at  291.  Three  New  Hampshire  cases  should  be  consulted  on  this:  Stimton 
v.  Jackson,  58  N.  H.  138,  on  the  doty  of  the  carrier  when  goods  are  wrongly  addressed ; 
first  National  Bank  of  Peoria  v.  Northern  Railroad  Corporation,  58  N.  H.  203,  on 
deHTery  without  production  of  the  bill  of  lading ;  Converse  v.  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad 
Corporation,  58  N.  H.  521,  on  ratification  of  unauthorized  delivery.  As  to  failure  to 
receive  goods  through  a  strike,  see  Pittsburg,  &c.  Railroad  Company  v.  Hollowell,  32 
Am.  R.  63. 

1  3  B.  &  P.  582,  at  584.  The  principal  point  decided  in  this  case  is  that  where 
payment  for  goods  is  by  bill,  during  the  currency  of  the  bill  the  right  to  sue  for  goods 
■old  and  delivered  is  suspended  ;  following  Mussen  v.  Price,  4  East  147  ;  Anderson  v. 
Carlisle  Horse  Clothing  Company,  21  L.  T.  (N.  S.)  760. 


c.  7: 

Ottoman 

625  ;  Dawes  v.  Peck,  8  T.  R  330;  also  per  Lord  Chelmsford,  Shepherd  v.  Harrison, 

L  R.  5  H.  L.  116,  at  127. 

4  (1596)  Owen  57.  B  (1773)  3  Wils.  (C.P.)  429,  »t  433. 
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In  Hyde  v.  Trent  and  Mersey  Navigation  Company1  there  was 
considerable  discussion  as  to  whether  the  carrier  was  bound  to 
deliver  to  the  consignee  at  his  house,  or  whether  he  discharged  • 
himself  by  delivery  to  a  porter  at  the  inn  at  the  place  of  destina- 
tion. Three  of  the  judges3  adopted  the  view  that  carriers  were 
obliged  to  see  the  goods  carried  home  to  their  place  of  destina- 
tion. Lord  Kenyon,  C.J.,  however,  expressed  great  doubts  on  the 
point.  "  On  more  recent  occasions,"  says  Story,8  "  the  opinions 
of  other  distinguished  judges  have  settled  down  in  favour  of  the 
three  judges  against  him ;  and  Kent  *  says :  "  The  actual 
delivery  to  the  proper  person  is  generally  conceded  to  be  the 
duty  of  the  carrier." 

The  case  of  Storr  v.  Crowley  *  is  very  similar  in  its  facts  to 
Golden  v.  Manning,  and,  like  that  case,  was  decided  on  the 
narrowest  basis  possible.  Garrow,  B.,  however,  says  in  his 
j  udgment :'  "  According  to  the  usual  course  of  transactions,  such  as 
the  present,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  person  who  undertakes  to 
carry  an  article  from  one  individual  to  another,  does  so  in  con- 
sideration of  a  reward  to  deliver  it  at  the  house  of  that  individual. 
With  regard  to  presents  in  particular,  that  must  be  the  case, 
because  commonly  no  notice  is  given  to  the  party  for  whom  they 
are  intended." 

To  the  same  effect  are  the  observations  of  Ware,  J.,  in  The 
Huntress.7  "  Among  the  obligations  which  common  carriers 
take  upon  themselves  as  resulting  from  the  nature  of  their 
employment  is  that  of  delivering  the  goods,  when  they  are 
transported  to  the  place  of  destination  to  the  proper  person.  If 
they  are  delivered  to  a  wrong  person,  and  any  loss  or  damage 
ensues  in  consequence,  they  are  responsible  to  the  owner." 

1  (*793)  5  T.  R.  389.  See  Constable  v.  National  Steamship  Company,  154  U.  S. 
(47  Davis)  51,  at  60.  a  Ashhurst,  Buller,  and  Grose,  J  J. 

3  Bailments,  §  543.  Story's  own  view  is  :  "  In  contractibus  tacite  veniunt  ea,  que: 
sunt  moris  et  consuetudinis  (Pothier,  Trait e  du  Contrat  de  Loaage,  n.  57,  and  see  per 
Tindal,  C.J.,  Moon  v.  Guardians  of  the  Witney  Union,  3  Bing.  N.  C.  814,  at  818). 
But  in  the  absence  of  any  special  contract,  or  custom,  or  usage,  probably  no  general  rule 
can  be  laid  down."  Rowe  v.  Pickford,  8  Taunt.  83,  was  the  case  of  a  consignee  of  goods 
sent  by  a  common  carrier  to  London,  who,  having  no  warehouse  of  his  own,  was 
accustomed  to  leave  the  goods  in  the  waggon,  ofijee  or  warehouse  of  the  common 
carrier ;  the  Court  held,  with  reference  to  stoppage  in  transitu,  that  the  transit  was  at 
an  end  when  the  goods  were  received  and  placed  in  the  warehouse.  In  In  re  Webb,  8 
Taunt  443,  common  carriers  agreed  to  carry  wool  from  London  to  Frome,  stipulating 
that  when  the  consignees  had  not  room  in  their  own  store  to  receive  it,  the  carriers, 
without  additional  charge,  would  retain  it  in  their  own  warehouse  until  the  consignor 
was  ready  to  receive  it.  Wool  thus  carried  and  placed  in  the  carrier's  warehouse  was 
destroyed  by  an  accidental  fire.  The  Court  held,  that  they  held  these  goods  not  as 
carriers  but  as  warehousemen,  and  so  were  not  liable,  "  for  this  is  a  loss  which  would 
fall  on.  them  as  carriers  if  they  were  acting  in  that  character,  but  would  not  fall  on 
them  as  warehousemen,  if  they  were  acting  in  the  character  of  warehousemen/'  Cp, 
Fibk  v.  Newton,  I  Denio  (N.  Y.)  45;  Clendaniel  v.  Tuckerman,  17  Barb.  (N.  Y.)  1 84. 
Ante,  1089. 

4  2  Comm.  604.  5  (1825)  M*Cle.  &  Y.  129. 

•  M'Cle.  and  Y.,  at  137.  7  (1840)  Daveis  (U.  S.  Adm.),  82,  at  86. 
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Whatever  doubts  may  at  one  time  have  been  entertained  as  to 
the  carrier's  duty  to  deliver  it  is  now  too  late  to  call  it  in  question. 
The  existence  of  such  a  duty  must  be  taken  as  incontestable 
— a  duty  founded  in  long  custom,  but,  like  most  others,  susceptible 
of  variation  to  almost  any  extent  by  apt  words  of  agreement,  or 
even  by  tacit  understanding.     In  the  absence  of  this,  however,  the 
duty  of  the  carrier  would  appear  to  be  to  deliver  on  the  premises 
and  not  outside  them,  in  such  manner  as  not  to  cause  nuisance  or 
obstruction  and  either  to  the  consignee  or  to  one  primd  facie  his 
agent.     He  is  certainly  not  required  (and  this  was  held  in  an  un-  Not  required 
reported  case  before  Cave,  J.,  in  the  spring  of  1 89 1 )  to  carry  the  ^52  In  the 
goods  upstairs  at  the  place  of  their  delivery  for  their  more  con-  Jjonso  wl!ere 
venient  disposition  ;  and  if  the  carrier's  servant  on  request  does  made, 
this,  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  voluntary  courtesy  on  his  part, 
and   the    master  is    not    chargeable  for    injury  caused  by  the 
servant's  negligence  to  the  goods  while  thus  being  carried. 

The  time  of  delivery  has,  however,  nothing  to  do  with  the  duty  Time  of 
to  deliver  safely.     Where  there  is  an  express  contract,  the  terms   e  Tery* 
of  the  contract  of  course  govern ;  where  there  is  no  express  con- 
tract, there  is  an  implied  contract  to  deliver  within  a  reasonable 
time ;  "  the  duty  to  deliver  within  a  reasonable  time  being  merely 
a  term  engrafted  by  legal  implication  upon  a  promise  or  duty  to 
deliver  generally/' l  and  this  delivery  must  be  without  unneces- 
sary deviation.3     So  that  where  a  railway  company  was  prevented  Taylor  v. 
from  delivering  a  parcel  of  goods,  by  an  accident  on  its  line  Northern 
resulting  from   the   negligence  of  another  company   which  had  q^JJJ 
running  powers,  the    Common  Pleas   held,  in  Taylor   v.  Great 
Northern  Railway  Company,  that  the  railway  company  were  not 
liable  for  damage  to  the  goods  by  the  delay.9     Shortly  after  the 
same  Court  held,  in  Lord  v.  Midland  Railway  Company,4  that  a  Lord  v. 
contract  to   cany  by  a  particular  train  does  not  amount  to  a  Railway 
warranty  that  the  goods  shall  arrive  at  the  usual  hour  for  the  O0™**11^ 

1  Per  Tindal,  C.J.,  Raphael  v.  Pickford,  5  M.  &  G.  551,  at  558. 

3  Per  Tindal,  C.  J.t  Davis  v.  Garrett,  6  Bmg.  716,  at  725.  hi  Lavabre  v.  Wilson,  1 
Dongl.  284,  at  291,  Lord  Mansfield  Hays  :  "  A  deviation  from  necessity  most  be  justified 
both  as  to  substance  and  manner.  Nothing  more  must  be  done  than  what  the  necessity 
requires.  The  true  objection  to  a  deviation  is  not  the  increase  of  the  risk.  If  that  were 
so,  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  give  an  additional  premium.  It  is,  that  the  party  con- 
tracting has  voluntarily  substituted  another  voyage  for  that  which  has  been  insured/1 
What  constitutes  "  necessity  "  is  elaborately  discussed  in  Phelps  v.  Hill  (1891),  I  Q.  B. 
605.  A  deviation  has  been  defined  "  a  voluntary  departure  without  necessity  or  reason- 
able cause  from  the  regular  and  usual  course "  of  a  voyage Bat  it  is  no 

deviation  in  respect  of  such  a  voyage  to  touch  and  stay  at  a  port  out  of  its  course,  if 
euch  departure  is  within  the  usage  of  trade  :  Hostetter  v.  Park,  137  U.  S.  (30  Davis) 
30,  at  40 ;  Constable  v.  National  Steamship  Company,  154  17.  8.  (47  Davis)  57,  at  67. 
See  Leduc  v.  Ward,  20  Q.  B.  Div.  475,  approved  Glynn  v.  Margetson  (1893),  App. 
Cas.  351,  where  the  effect  of  printed  words  in  a  bill  of  lading  is  indicated.  See 
Abbott,  Merch.  Ships  (13th  ed.),  406. 

8  L.  B.  1  C.  P.  385 ;  Briddon  v.  Great  Northern  Bail  way  Company,  28  L.  J.  Ex.  51. 
As  to  reasonable  time,  ante  1010.  4  L.  B.  2  C.  P.  339. 
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arrival  of  the  train  by  which  they  are  sent,  even  though  at  the 
time  of  receiving  the  goods  the  company's  servants  are  informed 
that  the  object  of  the  sender  requires  them  so  to  arrive. 
Mode  of  The  carrier  is  bound  to  provide  a  safe  and  proper  means  for 

B^tT7  delivery.     If,  as  in  Rooth  v.  North-Eastern  Railway  Company,1 

North-Eastern  the  defendants  undertake  to  carry  cattle,  there  is  an  obligation 
Company.  *°  provide  a  safe  and  proper  means  for  theBe  cattle  to  cross  the  com- 
pany's line  and  to  leave  the  premises.  Two  questions  were  there 
left  to  the  jury — Was  there  a  complete  and  safe  delivery?  and,  Wa& 
there  a  proper  place  to  deliver  ?  Commenting  on  this,  Kelly,  C.B., 
said : 2  "  The  one  question  involves  the  other.  The  question, 
that  is,  of  safe  and  complete  delivery,  involves  that  of  whether 
a  safe  and  convenient  place  to  deliver  was  provided."  The  Chief 
Baron's  view  is,  however,  not  perfectly  accurate.  Undoubtedly  a 
safe  and  complete  delivery  would  ordinarily  render  unnecessary 
the  consideration  of  whether  a  safe  and  convenient  place  to  deliver 
was  provided.  Yet  the  possibility  is  not  excluded  of  the  safe  and 
complete  delivery  being  made  in  an  unsafe  and  inconvenient 
place  necessitating  extra  expense  and  precautions  to  carry  it  out. 
On  this  hypothesis  the  carrier  would  seem  to  be  liable  for  all 
extra  expenses  necessarily  or  reasonably  incurred  by  his  default, 
o^tw '  Kelly,  C.B.,  further  pointed  out3  that  in  Roberts  v.  Great  Western 
Railway  Railway  Company 4  the  defendants  succeeded  because  the  declara- 

ompany.        ^on  jn  ^^  CftBe  c^airied  an  express  allegation  of  an  absolute- 
legal  obligation  to  provide  a  fence  to  a  yard  near  a.  railway 
station,  and  it  was  impossible  to  say  that  that  as  a  matter  of  law 
was  the  special  precaution  that  must  necessarily  be  taken. 
What  is  The  circumstances  which  constitute  delivery  were  the  subject 

Sh  nhrd  r  °^  discussion  in  Shepherd  v.  Bristol  and  Exeter  Railway  Company,6* 
Bristol  and  where  the  Court  were  divided  in  opinion.  Cattle  delivered  by  the 
waytCompany.  plaintiff  to  the  defendants,  and  carried  by  them  as  common 
carriers,  arrived  at  the  defendants'  station  on  a  Sunday  morning, 
between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock.  Owing  to  certain  police 
regulations  the  plaintiff  was  unable  to  take  them  away  before 
midnight.  They  arrived  and  were  taken  out  of  the  trucks  safely. 
The  plaintiff's  servant  was  at  the  station,  and  would  at  once  have 
driven  them  away  but  for  the  regulations.  They  were  put  into  a 
pen,  where  the  plaintiff,  who  subsequently  came,  fed  them,  buying 
the  hay  of  the  railway  company's  foreman.     Between  twelve  and 

1  L.  R.  2  Ex.  173  ;  distinguished  Harris  v.   Midland  Kail  way  Company,  25 
W.  R.  63. 

2  L.  R.  2  Ex.  at  179. 

3  L.  c  at  180. 

4  4  C.  B.  N.  S.  506. 

8  L.  ft.  3  Ex.  189.    Cp.  McKinney  v.  Jewett,  90  N.  Y.  267,  the  caBe  of  some  hams 
spoiled  while  waiting  .at  the  defendant's  station. 
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one  o'clock  on  Monday  morning,  when  plaintiff's  servant  went  to 
fetch  them,  he  fonnd  that  two  had  been  killed.  He  desired  to  take 
the  remaining  twenty,  but  was  not  allowed  to  do  so  unless  he  signed 
for  the  lot.  This  he  refused  to  do,  and  in  consequence  was  not 
permitted  to  take  any.  The  majority  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer ! 
held  that  ((  nothing  more  remained  to  be  done  by  the  defendants 
under  their  contract  as  carriers  when  the  alleged  damage 
occurred."  Martin,  B.,  considered  the  matter  "  a  pure  question 
of  fact,"2  and  that  the  cattle  were  "  not  delivered  either  actually 
or  constructively."  The  question  would  seem  largely  to  turn  on 
what  was  the  ordinary  coarse  of  business,8  and  would  therefore 
ordinarily  have  been  for  the  jury  ;  in  this  particular  case  the 
Court  had  the  power  to  draw  inferences  of  fact,  and  two  judges 
'drew  one  inference,  One  another. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  considered  the  question  ^0rth 
of  the  carrier's  duty  in  the  delivery  of  cattle  before  them  in  North  j^Sro^7*111* 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  v.  Commercial  Bank  of  Chicago.4  Company  v. 
41 A  railroad  company,"  it  is  said  in  the  judgment,5  "  it  is  true,  is  Bank  of 
not  a  carrier  of  live  stock  with  the  same  responsibilities  which  0nloa&°- 
attend  it  as  a  carrier  of  goods.  The  nature  of  the  property,  the 
inherent  difficulties  of  its  safe  transportation,  and  the  necessity  of 
furnishing  to  the  animals  food  and  water,  light  and  air,  ana  pro- 
tecting them  from  injuring  each  other,  impose  duties  in  many 
respects  widely  different  from  those  devolving  upon  a  mere  carrier 
of  goods.  The  most  scrupulous  care  in  the  performance  of  his 
duties  will  not  always  secure  the  carrier  from  loss.  But,  not- 
withstanding this  difference  in  duties  and  responsibilities,  the 
railroad  company,  when  it  undertakes  generally  to  carry  such 
freight,  becomes  subject,  under  .similar  conditions,  to  the  same 
obligations,  so  far  as  the  delivery  of  the  animals  which  are  safely 
transported  is  concerned,  as  in  the  case  of  goods.  They  are  to 
be  delivered  at  the  place  of  destination  to  the  party  designated  to 
receive  them  if  he  presents  himself,  or  can  with  reasonable  efforts 
be  found,  or  to  his  order.  No  obligation  of  the  carrier,  whether 
the  freight  consists  of  goods  or  of  live  stock,  is  more  strictly 
enforced.6  If  the  consignee  is  absent  from  the  place  of  destina- 
tion, or  cannot,  after  reasonable  inquiries,  be  found,  and  no  one 
appears  to  represent  him,  the  carrier  may  place  the  goods  in  a 
warehouse  or  store  with  a  responsible  person,  to  be  kept  on 
account  of  and  at  the  expense  of  the  owner.     He  cannot  release 

1  Bramwell  and  Channell,  BB.  s  L.  R.  3  Ex.  at  195. 

3  Stephenson  v.  Hart,  4  Bing.  476. 

4  123  IT.  S.  (16  Davie)  727.     /bat,  114a  8  L.  c.  per  Field,  J.,  at  734. 

6  Forbes  v.  Boston  and  Lowell  Railroad  Company,  133  Mass.  154  ;  McEntee  v.  New 
Jersey  Steamboat  Company,  45  N.  Y.  34. 
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himself  from  responsibility  by  abandoning  the  goods  or  turning 
them  over  to  one  not  entitled  to  receive  them.1  If  the  freight 
consist,  as  in  this  case,  of  live  stock,  the  carrier  will  not,  under 
the  circumstances  mentioned,  that  is,  when  the  consignee  is 
absent  or  cannot  after  reasonable  inquiries  be  found,  and  no 
one  appears  to  represent  him,  relieve  himself  from  responsibility 
by  turning  the  animals  loose.  He  must  place  them  in  some 
suitable  quarters  where  they  can  be  properly  fed  and  sheltered, 
under  the  charge  of  a  competent  person  or  his  agent,  or  for 
account  and  at  the  expense  of  the  owner.  Turning  them  loose 
without  a  keeper,  or  delivering  them  to  one  not  entitled  to 
receive  them,  would  equally  constitute  a  breach  of  duty,  for 
which  he  could  be  held  accountable."3 
Distinction  There  is  apparently  a  difference  between  ordinary  road  carriers 

ordinary  road  an^  railway  carriers  in  discharging  the  duty  of  delivering  goods 
earners  and  carried.8  In  Hyde  v.  Trent  and  Mersey  Navigation  Company4  the 
carriers.  majority  of  the  Court  were  of  opinion  that  the  risk  of  the  carrier 

continued  until  a  personal  delivery  at  the  house  or  place  of  deposit 
of  the  consignee  with  notice.    With  railway  companies  the  rule  is 
otherwise.6     The  trucks  cannot  leave  the  line  of  rails  on  which 
they  move,  while  if  they  are  drawn  up  on  the  line  they  necessarily 
obstruct  other  traffic;  so  that  it  is    often   essential  that  they 
should  be  unloaded,  without  waiting  for  instructions  or  interven- 
tion from  those  to  whom  their  contents  belong.     Hence  arises,  as 
an  almost  inseparable  incident  to  a  railway  company's  business, 
the    necessity  for  large  warehouses  for    the    storage  of  goods 
pending  delivery.   The  contract  made  by  railway  carriers  of  goods 
is  accordingly  modified  from  that  of  ordinary  road  carriers,  and 
Rule  of  duty    may  be  thus  stated :  They  contract  to  "  carry  the  goods  safely  to 
8haw°ajby    tne  place  of  destination,  and  there  discharge  them  on  the  plat- 
to  Norway       form,  and  then  and  there  deliver  them  to  the  consignee  or  party 
pany  v.  Boston  entitled    to    receive    them,  if  he  is  there  ready  to  take  them 
r  forthwith ;  or,  if  the  consignee  is  not  there  ready  to  take  them, 

then  to  place  them  securely  and  keep  them  safely  a  reasonable 
time  ready  to  be  delivered  when  called  for." 6 

1  Fisk  v.  Newton,  I  Denio  (N.  Y.)  45. 

*  See  Angell,  Carriers  (5th  ed.)}  §  291 ;  also  2  Kent,  Gomm.  500  et  seqq,  as  to  sym- 
bolical delivery. 

*  This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  railway  Acts  originally  contemplated  the 
charge  of  tolls  for  nee  of  the  road,  and  that  carriers  by  rail  would  use  their  own  waggons. 
When  the  companies  became  carriers,  their  right  to  deliver  depended  on  their  special 
Act,  and  the  charges  for  delivery  at  the  consignee's  door  rested  on  the  right  to  make 
terminal  charges.  See  Hall  v.  London,  Brighton  and  South  Coast  Railway  Company, 
15  Q.  B.  D.  505. 

*  5  T.  R.  389.  # 

6  Thomas  v.  Boston  and  Providence  Railroad  Company,  51  Mass.  472  ;  South  and 
North  Alabama  Railroad  Company  v.  Wood,  41  Am.  R.  749. 

6  Per  Shaw,  C.  J.,  Norway  Plains  Company  v.  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad,  67  Mass* 
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Actual  delivery  to  the  proper  person  is  generally  conceded  to  Duty  of  the 
be  the  duty  of  the  carrier.1     If  the  carrier  has  delivered  to  the  J^uver.Ually 
wrong  person,  he  is  primd  facie  guilty  of  a  conversion.2    But,  says 
Kelly,  C.B.,  in  Heugh  v.  London  and  North- Western  Railway  Hough  v. 
Company,'  referring  to  the  cases  just  cited,  "  in  neither  ctee  was  North?  *nd 
it  held,  or  even  contended,  that  the  mis-delivery  amounted,  as  a  )7efteni 
matter  of  law,  to  a  conversion  ;  but  in  both  cases  it  was  admitted  Company. 
to  be  a  question  for  the  jury — and  the  question  was,  in  fact,  left 
to  them — whether  under  all  the  circumstances  the  defendants 
had  acted  with  reasonable  care."    This  and  similar  decisions  turn 

263,  *t  272.  Rice  v.  Boston  and  Worcester  Railroad  Corporation,  98  Mass.  212. 
As  to  the  liability  of  taking  goods  to  a  port  beyond  their  proper  destination,  Ellis  v. 
Tomer,  8  T.  R.  531. 

1  Smith  v.  Home,  8  Tannt.  144;  Garnett  v.  Willan,  5  B.  &  Aid.  53;  Duff  v,  Budd, 
3  B.  &  B.  177.  As  to  constructive  delivery  by  carrier,  Tarbeli  v.  Royal  Exchange 
Shipping  Company,  no  N.  Y.  170,  6  Am.  St.  B.  350. 

*  Stephenson  v.  Hart,  4  Bing.  476  ;  Duff  v.  Budd,  3  B.  &  B.  177.  The  definition  of 
conversion  is  "a  wrongful  interference  with  goods,  as  by  taking,  using,  or  destroying  them, 
inconsistent  with  the  owner's  right  of  possession."  To  charge  conversion  there  must  be 
an  act  of  the  defendant's  repudiating  the  owner's  right  or  some  exercise  of  dominion 
inconsistent  with  it :  Fouldes  v.  Willoughby,  8  M.  &  W.  540  ;  Hiort  v.  Bott,  L.  R.  9 
Ex.  86.    The  mere  case  of  assuming  to  buy  or  assuming  to  sell  without  possession  or 
the  power  of  exercising  a  direct  control  over  the  property  assumed  to  be  dealt  with,  or 
without  at  least  the  existence  of  some  ostensible  title  by  means  of  which  the  person  so 
assuming  detains  it  from  the  rightful  owner,  or  by  transferring  which  he  has  enabled 
another  to  obtain  and  dispose  of  such  property,  does  not  constitute  a  conversion :  Dickey 
v.  M'Caul,  14  Ont.  App.  166,  where  the  English  cases  are  marshalled.    Ante,  905.    As 
to  the  law  affecting  conversion,  see  the  opinion  of  Blackburn,  J.,  in  Hollins  v.  Fowler,  L.  R. 
7  H.  L.  757,  at  726.   Bullen  and  Leake,  Prec.  of  Plead.  (3rd  ed.),  290  et  seqq. ;  Bigelow, 
L.    C.  on  Torts,  note  on  Conversion,  420-453.     For  an  inquiry  into  the  elements 
to  be  taken  into  account  in  arriving  at  the  rule  of  damages  for  conversion  where  there 
is  a  bond  fide  mistake  of  the  owner's  rights,  and  of  the  duty  of  the  injured  party  to 
repurchase  "  in  a  reasonable  time,"  with  a  consideration  of  what  is  "  a  reasonable 
time ''  to  repurchase  in,  see  Wright  v.  Bank  of  Metropolis,  no  N.  Y.  237, 6  Am.  St.  R. 
356.     Ante,  1010.     In  England  the  rule  as  to  damages  recoverable  for  conversion 
of  chattels  severed  and  carried  away  has  most  frequently  been  discussed  in  cases  of  the 
wrongful  severance  of  coal.    The  conclusions  arrived  at  seem  to  be  as  follows :  1.  Where 
the  act  is  that  of  a  wilful  trespasser  the  full  value  of  the  property  may  be  recovered  at 
the  time  and  place  of  demand,  or  of  suit  brought  with  no  allowance  for  labour  and 
expense  incurred  by  the  wrongdoer ;  2.  Where  the  act  is  that  of  an  unintentional  or 
mistaken  trespasser,  or  of  an  innocent  vendee  from  such  trespasser,  the  value  at  the 
time  of  conversion  less  the  amount  added  thereto  by  the  trespasser  or  his  vendor ; 
3.  Where  there  is  a  purchase  without  notice  of  wrong  from  a  wilful  trespasser,  the  value 
at  the  time  of  such  purchase.     Lord  Macnaghten  traces  the  development  and  history 
of  the  law  in  Peruvian  Guano  Company  v.  Dreyfus  Bros.   (1892),  App.  Cas.  170,  n,  at 
174.    Livingstone  v.  Rawyards  Coal  Company,  5  App.  Cas.  25;  Wood  v.  More  wood, 
3  Q.  B.  440  n. ;  Jegon  v.  Vivian,  L.  R.  6  uh.  742 ;  Wooden-Ware  Company  v.  United 
States,  106  (J.  8.  (16  Otto)  432.    As  to  nominal  damages  for  conversion,  see  Hiort  v. 
London  and  North-Western  Railway  Company,  4  Ex.  D.  188.     The  test  whether 
substantial,  or  nominal  damages  merely,  are  recoverable  for  a  conversion  is  thus  stated  in 
Johnson  v.  Stear,  ij  C.  B.  N.  S.  330,  at  340.  by  Williams,  J.:  "The  true  doctrine,  as 
ft  seems  to  me,  is,  that  whenever  the  plaintiff  could  have  resumed  the  property,  if  he 
could  lay  his  hands  on  it,  and  could  have  rightfully  held  it  when  recovered  as  the  full  and 
absolute  owner,  he  is  entitled  to  recover  the  value  of  it  as  damages  in  the  action  of 
trover,  which  stands  in  the  place  of  such  resumption  "  ;  approved  by  Bramwell,  L.J., 
Multiner  v.  Florence,  3  Q.  B.  Div.  484,  at  491.    Cp.  Armstrong  v.  Allan,  8  Times  L.  R. 
613.    To  constitute  a  conversion,  a  general  demand  for  the  return  of  goods  is  not 
sufficient:  Nixon  v.  Sedger,  7  Times  L.  R.  112  (C.  A.).     Conversion  is  considered  at 
length  in  Velasian  v.  Lewes,  3  Am.  St.  R.  184,  and  note ;  and  in  Boiling  v.  Sirby,  24 
Am.  St.  R.  789 ;  while  in  the  note  795-819,  there  is  an  immense  collection  of  cases  on 
every  aspect  of  this  branch  of  law. 

1  L.  R.  5  Ex.  51,  at  57. 
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Where  carrier 
holds  goods 
in  another 
capacity  than 
that  of  carrier. 


upon  the  fact  that  the  transit  has  been  completed,  and  the  carrier 
has  done  all  he  could  to  secure  delivery ;  so  that  the  character  in 
which  he  holds  the  goods  is  changed  from  that  of  an  insurer  to 
that  of  a  less  onerous  responsibility.1  To  make  him  liable  there 
must  be  some  fault ;  and  it  is  a  question  of  fact  whether  there  has 
been  any  such  negligence  as  makes  him  guilty  of  a  conversion ; 
and  where  he  has  carried  out  the  directions  of  the  sender,  the 
mere  circumstance  that  he  has  delivered  the  goods  to  some  person 
to  whom  the  sender  did  not  intend  delivery  to  be  made  is  not 
sufficient  to  support  the  allegation  that  he  has  converted  them.2 
The  proposition  would,  perhaps,  be  more  strictly  accurate  put  in 
another  way.  The  liability  of  the  carrier  having  been  terminated 
by  the  fulfilment  of  the  contract,  the  substituted  contract  requires 
some  negligence  in  order  to  fix  the  bailee  of  the  goods  with 
responsibility  for  their  mis-delivery;  and,  until  negligence  is 
shewn,  it  does  not  follow  that  acts,  which  in  law  in  the  abstract 
point  to  conversion,  necessarily  affix  liability  to  the  bailee  with 
the  special  features  of  the  particular  case.  This  may  be  tested 
by  assuming  a  similar  mis-delivery  while  the  carrier's  liability  is 
subsisting.     The  carrier  is  liable  in  trover  for  the  mis-delivery .s 

Where  the  carrier  holds  the  goods  in  another  and  less  onerous 
capacity  than  that  of  carrier,  he  is  not  liable.  This  cannot 
depend  upon  the  facts  shewing  conversion  in  one  case  and  not  a 
conversion  in  the  other  ;  for  the  facts,  by  hypothesis,  are  the 
same  ;  and  "  conversion "  is  a  conclusion  of  law  deduced  from 
ascertained  facts.4  If,  then,  the  bailee  holds  the  goods  in  one 
capacity — as  carrier — he  is  liable  for  a  conversion ;  if  he  holds 
them  in  another  capacity — as  warehouseman — he  is  not;  the 
facts  are  the  same  in  each  instance,  so  far,  that  is,  as  they  relate 
to  the  alleged  converting.  Therefore  it  is  not  the  question  of 
conversion  which  is  for  the  jury,  but  the  question  in  what 
capacity  the  defendant  holds  the  goods;  and,  if  in  the  capacity 
of  bailee,  whether  as  depositary  or  as  bailee  for  hire ;  then,  has 
his  conduct  been  negligent  to  such  a  degree  as  would  affix  a 
responsibility  to  him  in  a  case  where  he  is  not  necessarily,  and 
in  all  events,  liable  ?  Actual  delivery,  of  course,  cannot  be 
insisted  on  in  all  cases :  circumstances  may  imply  it ;  it  may 
be  waived ;  it  may  be  impossible. 

1  See  post,  1 103. 

3  M'Keanr.  M'lvor,  L.  R.  6  Ex.  36;  Samuel  v.  Cheney,  135  Mass.  278,  at  283,  in 
the  judgment,  is  said  to  be  "  in  some  respects  similar/'  See  also  Southern  Express 
Company  v.  Van  Meter,  35  Am.  R.  107. 

8  Youl  v.  Harbottle,  Peake  (N.  P.)  64,  cited  by  Bayley,  J.,  in  Devereux  v.  Barclay, 
2  B.  &  Aid.  703,  at  704 ;  Wyld  v.  Picktord,  8  M.  &  W.  443.  Aa  to  what  constitutes  a 
mis-delivery,  see  Cuunington  v.  Great  Northern  Railway  Company,  49  L.  T.  392. 

4  Hollins  v.  Fowler,  L.  R.  7  H.  L.  757.  As  to  a  conversion  of  baggage,  see  McCor- 
mick  v.  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  99  N.  Y.  65. 
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The  law  of  England  with  regard  to  goods  does  not  differ  from  Termination  of 
what  it  has  been  decided  to  be  with  regard  to  passengers'  lug-  responsi  *  *  y* 
gage/  though  there  is  no  decision  precisely  in  point — that  the 
responsibility  does  not  terminate  until  the  owner  or  consignee 
might  reasonably  have  an  opportunity  to  remove  it,2  if,  that  is, 
there  is  a  contract  or  a  custom  for  him  to  do  so.  If,  however, 
the  owner  neglects  his  opportunity,  he  cannot  thereby  impose  a 
greater  burthen  *  on  the  carrier  than  he  is  liable  to  if  the  owner 
did  what  he  ought.  The  test  is  whether  in  the  circumstances  the 
consignee  has  used  reasonable  diligence  to  ascertain  whether  the 
goods  are  arrived,  and  (if  they  are)  to  remove  them  before  the 
responsibility  of  the  carrier  is  terminated.  When  this  reasonable 
interval  is  elapsed,  the  carrier's  obligation  ceases,  and  he  only 
remains  liable  as  bailee.4 

"  When  once,"  says  Cockburn,  C.J.,6  speaking  of  railway  carriers,  Cockbum, 
"  the  consignee  is  in  mor&  by  delaying  to  take  away  the  goods  man't^Great" 
beyond  a  reasonable  time,  the  obligation  of  the  oarrier  becomes  5_jffern 
that  of  an  ordinary  bailee,  being  confined  to  taking  proper  care  Company. 
of  the  goods  as  a  warehouseman ;  he  ceases  to  be  liable  in  case  of 
accident."     What  will  amount  to  reasonable  time  is  sometimes  a 
question  of  difficulty,  but  as  a  question  of  fact,  not  of  law.     As 
such,  it  must  depend  on  the  circumstances  of  the  particular  case."7 

It  seems,  then,  that  the  same  contract  at  different  times  may  Distinctions. 
import  different  liabilities  to  those  entrusted  with  goods.8  A 
further  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  those  cases  where  the 
continued  custody  of  the  goods  is  for  the  convenience  of  the 
carrier,  and  those  cases  where  the  custody  is  not  incident  neces- 
sarily to  the  carriage,  and  is  for  the  convenience  or  through  the 
negligence  of  the  bailor.  In  the  former  class  the  liability  con- 
tinues that  of  the  common  carrier.  In  the  latter  it  is  that  of  a 
mere  bailee. 

Yet  a  further  distinction  has  been  drawn,  in  this  latter  class  On  what  terms 
of  cases,  between  the  cases  where  the  bailment  is  a  bailment  for  ffSr  tormina- 
hire,  and  those  where  it  is  held  as  a  mere  deposit.     There  can  be  p^^JSity.8 
no  doubt  that  a  common  carrier  or  other  bailee  for  hire  may  refuse 
to  enter  into  any  new  contract  for  keeping  goods  after  he  has 
completed  his  undertaking  for  the  carriage  of  them  and  has  dis- 

1  Fost,  121$  et  seqq. ;  Hodkinson  v.  London  and  North- Western  Railway  Company, 
14  Q.  B.  D.  228 ;  M'Carty  v.  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad  Company,  30  Pa.  St.  247. 

*  Great  Western  Railway  Company  v.  Crouch,  2  H.  &  N.  491,  3  H.  &  N.  183. 

3  Chapman  v.  Great  Western  Railway  Company,  5  Q.  B.  D.  278. 

4  Thomas  v.  Boston  and  Providence  Railroad  Corporation,  51  Mass.  472.    Cp. 
Cairns  v.  Robins,  8  M.  &  W.  258. 

5  Chapman  v.  Great  Western  Railway  Company,  5  Q.  B.  D.  278,  at  282. 

•  I.e.,  as  distinguished  from  negligence.  7  See  ante,  1010. 

8  Garside  v.  Trent  and  Mersey  Navigation,  4  T.  R.  581 ;  Hyde  v.  Trent  and  Mersey 
Navigation  Company,  5  T.  R.  389. 
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charged  himself  from  responsibility  by  a  delivery  of  the  goods  to 
the  bailor,  or  by  tender  of  them,  or  by  some  other  act  which  the 
law  regards  as  delivery.1  If  he  does  this,  it  is  said  in  an  American 
case  of  authority,3  the  goods  remain  with  him  as  an  involuntary 
depositary ;  for  he  has  discharged  his  duty  to  the  owner,  which 
is — failing  actual  delivery,  which  he  cannot  compel — to  do  what 
is  fairly  equivalent  to  a  delivery  ;*  and  has  refused  to  undertake 
any  further  obligation  to  him.  There  does  not  then  appear  to  be 
any  distinction  between  his  position  and  the  position  of  a  mere 
finder  of  goods.4  He  may  suffer  them  to  remain  undisturbed,  or 
he  may  remove  them  to  a  convenient  distance  and  there  leave 
them  in  a  suitable  place  for  the  owner,  doing  no  unnecessary 
damage  ;  he  will  then  incur  no  responsibility.6 
Hudson  v.  In  Hudson  v.  Baxendale,6  however,  the  rule  was  laid  down  ap- 

Baxendale. 

parently  more  in  favour  of  the  owner.  There  Bramwell,  B.,  said  :7 
"  The  true  rule  is,  that  when  a  consignee  refuses  to  accept  a  parcel 
tendered  to  him  by  a  carrier,  the  carrier  must  conduct  himself  as 
a  reasonable  man  would  do  with  reference  to  it.  I  doubt  if  a 
consignor  has  a  right  to  impose  on  a  carrier  the  burden  of  doing 
anything  after  he  has  tendered  the  goods.  But,  assuming  that 
he  has,  it  is  sufficient  if  the  carrier  does  what  is  reasonable." 

The  question  then  arises — As  a  reasonable  man,  with  respect 
to    what    standard  ?     This   was    answered    by   Willes,    J.,    in 
Great  Western  Great  Western  Railway  Company  v.  Crouch,8  in  the  Exchequer 
Company  v.     Chamber ;  when,  after  referring  with  approbation  to  the  decision 
Crouch.  in  Hudson  v.  Baxendale,  he  said :  "  Generally  speaking,  dealing 

with  a  parcel  under  such  circumstances  in  a  reasonable  manner 
will  impose  upon  the  carrier  the  duty  of  keeping  it  for  a  reason- 
able time,  if  he  has  the  means  of  doing  bo,  at  the  place  to  which 
it  was  originally  consigned."  And  Crompton,  J.,  considered  that,9 
"  according  to  the  general  law,  where  a  carrier  undertakes  to  carry 
goods  to  a  particular  place  he  must  deposit  them  for  a  reasonable 
time,  if  the  consignee  is  not  ready  to  receive  them."  This  Willes,  J.,10 
agreed  was  the  correct  rule.  That  being  so,  it  seems  that  not 
every  hasty  refusal  must  be  taken  by  the  carrier  as  irrevocable, 
but  a  locus  po&nitentice  must  be  given.     The  consignee,  whether 

1  Heugh  v.  London  and  North- Western  Railway  Company,  L.  R.  5  Ex.  51; 

2  Smith  v.  Nashua  and  Lowell  Railroad  Company,  27  N.  H.  86. 

8  Osfrander  v.  Brown,  15  Johns.  (Sup.  Ct.  N.  Y.)  39 ;  Story,  Bailm.  §  543  ;  Angel], 
Carriers  (5th  ed.),  §  289;  Patten  v.  Johnson,  131  MaBS.  297,  is  a  case  on  what 
amounts  to  waiver  of  delivery. 

4  Ante,  904. 

B  Fisk  v.  Newton,  1  Denio  (N.  Y.)  4?,  Cope  v.  Cordova,  1  Rawle  (Pa.)  203,  in  which 
cases  the  law  is  exhaustively  considered  and  the  English  cases  referred  to. 
«  2  H.  &  N.  575. 
7  L.  c.  at  581.  8  3  H.  &  N.  183,  at  202. 

9  L.  c.  at  197.  10  L.  c.  at  202. 
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refusing  acceptance  or  not,  is  to  have  his  reasonable  time  for  the 
purposes  of  getting  delivery.  After  the  expiry  of  this  time,  the 
position  of  the  carrier  may  be  that  of  an  involuntary  depositary; 
still,  he  must  act  reasonably  with  regard  to  the  subject-matter 
and  to  the  circumstances. 

In  Mitchell  v.  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway  Company,1  Mitchell «. 
Blackburn,  J.,  said  :*  "  I  take  it  the  law  is  very  clear  to  this  Yorkshire* an 
extent,  that  where  a  carrier  receives  goods  to  carry  to  their  desti-  qJJJ^ 
nation  with  a  liability   as  carrier  (except  so  far  as  that  duty  is  Blackburn 
qualified  by  exceptions),  he  may  be  said  to  be  an  insurer.     The  J-'s»  judgment. 
goods  are  then  to  be  carried  at  the  risk  of  the  carrier  to  the  end 
of  the  journey,  and,  when  they  arrive  at  the  station  to  which  they 
were  forwarded,  the  carrier  has  then  complied  with  his  duty  when 
he  has  given  notice  to  the  consignee  of  their  arrival.9  And  after  this 
notice,  and  the  consignee  does  not  fetch  the  goods  away  and 
becomes  in  mord,  then  I  think  the  carrier  ceases  to  incur  any 
liability  as   carrier,  but  is  subject  to  the  ordinary  liability  of 
bailee."4 

The  natural  meaning  of  this  passage  seems  to  be  that  there  Considered, 
is  a  duty  on  the  railway  carrier  to  give  notice  to  the  con- 
signee ;  though  the  expression  is  susceptible  of  the  meaning  that 
the  giving  notice  to  the  consignee  would  be  the  clearest  and  most 
emphatic  way  of  shewing  that  he  has  had  reasonable  opportunity 
to  remove  his  goods,  without  laying  down  as  an  absolute  rule  of 
law  that  the  giving  of  notice  is  a  conditio  sine  qud  ?wn  of  reason- 
able opportunity.  Blackburn,  J.,  also  leaves  ambiguous  the 
answer  to  the  question,  what  sort  of  bailee's  liability  it  is  that  is 
incurred — that  of  the  bailee  for  hire,  or  that  of  the  involuntary 
depositary  ?  In  the  case  before  him  there  was  no  dispute  as  to 
which ;  for  if  the  defendants  were  not  liable  as  carriers,  then  their 
liability  was  that  of  warehousemen.  "  I  think  in  this  case  the 
railway  company  in  holding  these  goods  could  have  charged  ware- 
house rent ;  and,  that  being  so,  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  primd  facie  there  was  a  liability  in  them  as  bailees  for 
reward.  The  liability  of  an  ordinary  bailee  is  to  take  ordinary 
and  reasonable  care'."6  As  the  case  did  not  raise  the  question 
whether  in  any  circumstances  the  liability  of  the  carrier  may  not 
be  only  that  of  an  involuntary  depositary,  Blackburn,  J.,  does  not  Suggested 
discuss  it.  Probably  in  the  existing  state  of  opinion,  and  with  ^difficulty. 
the  present  methods  of   the  conduct  of  railway  business,  the 

1  L.  B.  10  Q.  B.  256.  2  L.  c.  at  260. 

3  In  Hudson  v.  Baxendale,  2  H.  &  N.  575,  the  Court  held  that  notice,  as  a  matter 
of  law,  was  not  necessary. 

4  Bourne  v.  Gatlifie,  4  Bing.  N.  C.  314,  3  M.  &  G.  643,  11  CI.  &  F.  45  ;  Cairns 
p.  Robins,  8M.  &W.  258.    See  Sale  of  Goods  Act  1893  (56  &  57  Vict.  c.  71),  s.  45. 

*  L.  R.  10  Q.  B.,  at  260. 
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question  is  not  likely  practically  to  be  raised.  Assuming,  however, 
reasonable  notice  given  of  the  arrival  of  goods,  and  omission  to 
remove  them,  with  a  further  distinct  notice  that  the  carrier 
repudiates  all  liability  with  regard  to  them,  there  seems  no  reason 
why  the  liability  of  the  carrier  should  be  other  than  that  of  an 
involuntary  bailee.1 

As  to  the  right  to  put  goods  in  warehouse,  there  seems  to  be, 
says  a  high  authority,*  "  no  question  but  that  the  carrier  will  be 
justified,"  in  so  disposing  of  goods  not  called  for  in  a  reasonable 
time. 

Again,  the  carrier  may  refuse  to  undertake  any  new  duties 
with  respect  to  the  goods,  yet  he  may  continue  to  retain  them  in 
his  hands  without  any  further  contract.  In  such  a  case  the  law 
implies  that  the  goods  are  held  by  him  as  a  depositary ;  and  he 
is  liable  for  gross  negligence,  and  is  bound  to  the  exercise  of 
slight  care,  such  as  is  taken  by  a  man  of  common-sense  of  his 
own  property.8  Further,  though  he  has  at  first  refused  to 
undertake  any  responsibility  with  regard  to  the  goods,  he  may 
subsequently  so  act  that  he  may  become  bound  by  the  same 
contract  into  which  he  has  at  first  refused  to  enter ;  and  this 
liability  may  be  either  that  of  a  depositary  or  of  a  bailee  for  hire  ; 
the  question  of  which  will  be  a  question  of  fact,  and  for  the  jury.4 
Duty  of  carrier  There  is  one  point  more — What  is  the  duty  of  the  carrier 
during  the  time  he  is  required  to  hold  the  goods  pending  the 
roods  taking  of  delivery  of  them  by  the  consignee,  when  the  holding 
of  them  either  necessitates  expense  or  renders  it  expedient  ? 
In  the  well-known  case  of  Notara  v.  Henderson/  in  the 
Exchequer  Chamber,  with  reference  to  shipowners,  it  was  held  that 
there  is  a  duty  imposed  upon  the  master,  as  representing  the 
shipowner,  to  take  reasonable  care  of  the  goods  entrusted  to  him, 
not  merely  in  doing  what  is  necessary  to  preserve  them  on 
board  the  ship  during  the  ordinary  incidents  of  the  voyage,  but 
also  in  taking  reasonable  measures  to  check  and  arrest  their  loss, 
destruction,  or   deterioration   by   reason    of   accidents,  for   the 

1  Clark  v.  Eastern  Railroad  Company,  139  Mass.  423,  holds  in  certain  circumstance* 
a  railway  company  may  be  a  gratuitous  bailee  of  baggage  brought  to  be  conveyed  with 
a  passenger.  Ante,  909.  As  to  carriage  "  at  owner's  risk,"  see  Wood  v.  Burns,  20  Rettie 
602,  where  an  organ  carried  upon  special  terms,  while  being  landed  from  the  carrier's 
vessel  slipped  and  was  smashed. 

2  Redneld,  Carriers,  §121.  In  National  Steamship  Company  v.  Smart,  107  Pa. 
St.  492,  where  the  liability  of  earner  has  ceased,  the  goods  are  said  to  be  held  on  the 
obligation  "  to  exercise  ordinary  care  in  keeping  and  preserving"  them.  Ante,  998. 
As  to  "  ordinary  care,''  ante,  911. 

8  In  re  Webb,  8  Taunt.  443  ;  Hyde  v.  Trent  and  Mersey  Navigation,  5  T.  R.  389; 
Garside  v.  Trent  and  Mersey  Navigation,  4  T.  R.  581 ;  Chapman  v.  Great  Western 
Railway  Company,  5  Q.  B.  D.  278. 

4  Smith  v.  Nashua  and  Lowell  Railroad  Corporation,  27  N.  H.  86 ;  Cairns  v.  Robins, 
8  M.  &  W.  258  ;  White  v.  Humphery,  1 1  Q.  B.  43.  •  T    R.  7  Q  B.  225. 
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necessary  effects  of  which  there  is,  by  reason  of  the  exception  in 
the  bill  of  lading,  no  original  liability.1  Notara  v.  Henderson  Cargo 
was  followed  by  Cargo  ex  Argos,  Gandet  u  Brown,8  also  al*-^08" 
shipping  case,  where  Sir  Montague  Smith,  delivering  the  judg-  Brown, 
ment  of  the  Privy  Council,  after  citing  the  cases,  proceeds  thns  :3 
"  It  results  from  them  that  not  merely  is  a  power  given,  but  a 
duty  is  cast,  on  the  master,  in  many  cases  of  accident  and  emer- 
gency to  act  for  the  safety  of  the  cargo  in  such  manner  as  may  be 
be3t  under  the  circumstances  in  which  it  may  be  placed ;  and 
that,  as  a  correlative  right,  he  is  entitled  to  charge  its  owner  with 
the  expenses  properly  incurred  in  so  doing."  Referring  to  this  in 
Great  Northern  Railway  Company  v.  Swaffield,4  the  case  of  a  land  Great 
carrier,  Pollock,  B.,  says:5  "That seems  tome  to  be  a  sound  rule  r^S*™ 
of  law.  That  the  duty  is  imposed  upon  the  carrier  I  do  not  g^JJ^J*' 
think  any  one  has  doubted;  but  if  there  were  that  duty  without 
the  correlative  right,  it  would  be  a  manifest  injustice."  Kelly, 
C.B.,  in  the  same  case — that  of  a  horse  received  at  a  station,  and  no 
consignee  appearing,  being  sent  on  to  a  livery  stable  keeper,  for 
whose  charges  the  company  sued — said  :*  "  My  brother  Pollock 
has  referred  to  a  class  of  cases  which  is  identical  with  this  in 
principle,  where  it  has  been  held  that  a  shipowner  who,  through 
some  accidental  circumstances,  finds  it  necessary  for  the  safety 
of  the  cargo  to  incur  expenditure  is  justified  in  doing  so,  and 
can  maintain  a  claim  for  reimbursement  against  the  owner  of  the 
cargo.  That  is  exactly  the  present  case.  The  plaintiffs  were 
put  into  much  the  same  position  as  the  shipowner  occupies  under 
the  circumstances  I  have  described.  They  had  no  choice,  unless 
they  would  leave  the  horse  at  the  station  or  in  the  high  road  to 
his  own  danger  and  the  danger  of  other  people,  but  to  place  him 
in  the  care  of  a  livery  stable  keeper,  and,  as  they  are  bound  by 
their  implied  contract  with  the  livery  stable  keeper  to  satisfy  his 
charges,  a  right  arises  in  them  against  the  defendant  to  be  reim- 
bursed those  charges  which  they  have  incurred  for  his  benefit." 

The  rule  of  liability  stated  in  Notara  v.  Henderson7  has  been  Rule  stated  by 
recognised  by  the  Scotch  courts  in  Adams  v.  Morris8  where  Lord  wife  to81  *n 
President  Inglis  thus  formulates  the  rule : 9   "  It  is  the  duty  of  a  £"*£  v' 
master,  when  an  injury  has  been  caused  to  cargo  by  an  excepted 
cause,  to  repair  by  all  the  means  in  his  power  the  mischief  which 
has  been  done,  and  to  land  the  cargo  in  as  good  condition  as  the 

1  Cp.  Taff  Vale  Railway  Company  v.  Giles,  2  E.  &  B.  823,  where  it  was  held  in 
the  Ex.  Ch.  to  be  the  duty  of  a  railway  company  to  plant  "  quicks  "  pending  delivery. 

2  L.  R.  5  P.  C.  134.  3  L.c.  at  165. 

*  L.  R.  9  Ex.  132.  5  L.  c.  at  138. 

6  L.  c.  at  136.  7  L.  R,  7  Q.  B.  225. 

8  18  Rettie  153. 

•  L.  c.  at  159. 
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circumstances  will  admit.  The  neglect  of  this  duty  does  not 
fall  within  the  exceptions  in  the  charter-party.  It  is  the  plain 
duty  required  of  the  master  to  the  shipowners  and  the  merchant 
and  all  concerned."  Moreover,  the  authorities  cited  by  Willes,  J., 
in  his  judgment  in  Notara  v.  Henderson,1  shew  that  this  obligation 
is  not  founded  merely  on  special  local  circumstances,  but  is  so 
widely  observed  as  to  rise  to  the  generality  of  a  principle  of 
universal  law. 

In  the  event  of  the  consignee  absolutely  refusing  to  receive 
goods,  it  was  contended  that  there  was  an  absolute  duty  on  the 
carrier  to  give  notice  to  the  consignor.  The  Court  of  Exchequer, 
in  Hudson  v.  Baxendale,3  refused  to  go  this  length,  and  agreed 
with  the  direction  of  the  judge  at  the  trial,  that  "  there  [was]  no 
law  requiring  a  carrier  to  give  notice,  though  in  certain  cases  it 
might  be  reasonable  that  he  should  do  so."8  Whether  notice 
should  be  given  or  not  is  dependent  on  the  facts  of  the  case,  not 
on  any  rule  of  law. 

With  regard  to  the  proof  of  loss  or  non-delivery  of  goods,  the 
principle  is  well  stated  in  Hutchinson  on  Carriers;4  "  Although 
the  claim  of  the  plaintiff  in  an  action  for  the  loss  of  the  goods 
may  rest  upon  negligence  or  nonfeasance,  and  not  upon  a  positive 
misfeasance,  and  would  therefore  seem  to  require  proof  of  a  nega- 
tive character,  the  burden  of  shewing  the  loss  is  unquestionably 
upon  him,  and  he  must  give  some  proof  of  the  allegation  of  the 
loss  notwithstanding  its  negative  character ;  and,  if  it  be  out  of 
his  power  to  shew  positively  the  loss  of  the  goods,  he  must  at 
least  shew  such  circumstances  as  would  create  the  inference 
against  the  defendant  that  they  had  been  lost,  as,  for  instance, 
that  they  had  been  bailed  to  the  carrier  a  sufficient  length  of 
time  to  be  transported  to  their  destination,  and  had  not  been 
there  received  or  delivered  to  the  person  entitled  to  them  to  whom 
they  were  consigned."5 

Where  goods  are  ordered  from  a  distant  place,  and  the  vendor 
sends  them  by  a  carrier,  the  vendee  in  whom  the  property  vests, 
may  bring  the  action,  although  he  knows  nothing  of  the  carrier, 
and  the  carrier  knows  nothing  of  him.8 


1  L.  R.  7  Q.  B.  225,  at  233,  234. 

2  2  H.  &  N.  375. 

8  L.  c.  at  582.  As  to  American  decisions,  see  Merchants1  Dispatch  Company  v. 
Moore,  30  Am.  R.  541,  and  note ;  Gashweiler  v.  Wabash,  &c.  Railroad  Company,  53 
Am.  R.  558.  As  to  effect  of  notice  when  given,  see  Carr  v.  London  and  North- Western 
Railway  Company,  L.  R.  10  C.  P.  307. 

4  §  764. 

3  Woodbury  v.  Frink,  14  111.  279,  cited  Angel],  Camera  (5th  ed.),  §  47a    See 

McQaesten  v.  Sanford,  40  Me.  117. 

6  Per  Crompton,  J.,  delivering  his  opinion  in  H.  of  L.  in  Bristol  and  Exeter  Railway 
Company  v.  Collins.  7  H.  L.  C.  194,  at  211. 
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Where  goods  are  delivered  to  a  carrier  to  be  carried  to    a  Domand  of 
certain  place,  with  the  name  of  the  consignee  stated,  the  con-  jfface^ther 
signee  may  demand  them  in  another  place,  and  the  carrier  is JJ^hthey 
discharged  from  any  liability  to  the  vendor  if  he  delivers  them  to  are  consigned. 
the  consignee  so  designated.1 

"  It  is  clear/'  said  Pollock,  C.B.,  in  London  and  North- Western  London  and 
Railway  Company  v.  Bartlett,3  "  that  a  consignee  may  receive  the  Baiiway  Com- 
goods  at  any  stage  of  the  journey;  and  though  the  consignor panyr-Bartiett. 
directs  the  carrier  to  deliver  them  at  a  particular  place,  there  is 
no  contract  by  the  carrier  to  deliver  them  at  that  place  and  not 
elsewhere."     Bramwell,   B.,    adds,   in    his   forceful    way:8  "  It  Dictum  of 
would  probably  create  a  smile  anywhere  but  in  a  court  of  law,  if  ' 

it  were  said  that  a  carrier  could  not  deliver  to  the  consignee  at 
any  place  except  that  specified  by  the  consignor.4  The  goods  are 
intended  to  reach  the  consignee,  and  provided  he  receives  them 
it  is  immaterial  at  what  place  they  are  delivered.  The  contract 
is  to  deliver  the  goods  to  the  consignee  at  the  place  named  by 
the  consignor  unless  the  consignee  directs  them  to  be  delivered 
at  a  different  place."  This  results  from  the  implication,  arising 
from  the  relation  of  the  parties  as  consignor  and  consignee,  that 
the  ownership  of  the  property  is  in  the  consignee.  But  where 
the  consignor  is  known  to  the  carrier  to  be  the  owner,  the  con- 
signee is  regarded  simply  as  an  agent  to  receive  the  goods  at  the 
place  indicated.*  On  the  other  hand,  where  the  property  is  the 
consignee's,  the  consignor  is  no  more  than  his  agent  in  forwarding 
the  goods  consigned.6 

1  Sale  of  Goods  Act,  1893  (56  &  57  Vict.  c.  71),  s.  45,  sub-s.  2. 
3  7  H.  &  N.  400,  at  407,  explained  and  distinguished  in  Metcalfe  v.  Britannia  Iron- 
works Company,  1  Q.  B.  D.  613,  per  Qaain,  J. ,  at  631 :  affd.  2  Q.  B.  D.  423. 

3  L.  e.  at  408. 

4  See  Cork  Distilleries  Company  v.  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway  Company 
(Ireland),  L.  B.  7  H.  L.  269. 

*  Southern  Express  Company  v.  Dickson,  94  U.  S.  (4  Otto)  549.  In  Dawes  v. 
Peck,  8  T.  R.  330,  Lord  Renyon,  C.J.,  gives  the  rule,  at  33,  indicating  the  proper  party 
to  sue  for  damage  to  goods  consigned  while  in  the  custody  of  the  carrier  to  be,  that  who- 
ever has  sustained  the  loss  by  the  negligence  of  the  carrier  is  the  proper  party  to  call  for 
compensation  from  the  person  by  whom  he  has  been  injured  ;  and  in  the  case  before  the 
Court  the  judgment  was  that  the  consignor  of  goods  having  delivered  them  to  a  par- 
ticular carrier  by  order  of  the  consignee,  the  consignor  could  not  maintain  an  action 
against  the  carrier  for  their  loss.  This  was  distinguished  in  Great  Western  Railway 
Company  v.  Bagge,  15  Q.  B.  D.  625,  by  Lord  Coleridge.  C.J.,  at  627,  where  the  con- 
signor was  held  liable,  on  the  terms  of  his  contract,  to  pay  the  freight  of  goods  carried 
by  the  plaintiffs.  In  Davis  v.  James,  5  Burr.  2680,  it  was  objected  that  the  action  ought 
to  have  been  brought  in  the  name  of  the  consignee  of  the  goods  and  not  in  the  name  of 
the  consignors ;  "  for  that  the  consignors  parted  with  their  property  upon  their  deliver- 
ing the  goods  to  the  carrier;  and  that  no  property  remained  in. them  after  such 
delivery."  Lord  Mansfield  said  :  "  There  was  neither  law  nor  conscience  in  the  objec- 
tion.   The  vesting  of  the  property  may  differ  according  to  the  circumstances  of  cases." 

8  In  Gordon  v.  Harper,  7  T.  R.  9,  at  12,  Grose,  J.,  says  :  "  Where  goods  are  delivered 
to  a  carrier,  the  owner  nas  still  a  right  of  possession  as  against  a  tort  feasor,  and  the 
carrier  is  no  more  than  his  servant."  In  Moore  v.  Wilson,  1  T.  R.  659,  it  was  held 
that  the  consignor  of  goods  might  sue  the  carrier  for  non-delivery,  "for  that,  whatever 
might  be  the  contract  between  the  vendor  and  the  vendee,  the  agreement  for  the  car- 
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Camels  rights      There  remains  to  be  noticed  the  contention  raised  in  London 
pSjfSf?**  and  North- Western  Railway  Company  v.  Glyn.1     The  plaintiflfe, 
msTiranoe.        wh0  were  common  carriers,  insured  against  fire  in  a  company  of 
Northwestern  which  the  defendant  was  treasurer.     By  the  policy  ^i  5,000  was 
pany^Giyn?  declared  to  be  insured  "  on  goods  their  (plaintiffs')  own  and  in 
trust  as  carriers "  in  a  certain  warehouse.     There  were  various 
other  phrases  and  conditions  to  the  same  effect.    The  warehouse, 
with  its  contents,  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  insurance  com- 
pany resisted  payment  of  a  greater  sum  than  would  cover  the 
plaintiffs'  interest  as  carriers.     It  was  contended  by  the  insurers 
that  as  the  value  of  the  goods  destroyed  by  fire  exceeded  ;£io, 
and  as  the  owners  had  not  declared  such  value  to  the  plaintiffs, 
the  plaintiffs  were  not  liable  to  the  owners  for  the  loss  by  reason 
of  the  Carriers  Act,  1830.2     But  the  Court  negatived  this,  and 
held  that  the  plaintiffs  would  be  trustees  for  the  owners  of  the 
goods  of  the  amount  thus  recovered,  less  plaintiffs'  charges  as 
carriers,  in  respect  of  the  goods. 
Vendor's  The  question  may  arise  as  to  the  rights  of  the  vendor,  in  the 

purchaser        event  of  the  purchaser  declining  to  receive  the  goods  as  by  the 
reoelve  goods,    contract  he  ought,8  a  question  often  occurring  when  goods  are 
left  in  the  carrier's  hands,  though  only  incidentally  bearing  on  the 
consideration  of  the  carrier's  duty. 

Holt,  C.J.,  laid  down4  that  "if  he  [the  vendor]  does  not 
come  and  pay  and  take  the  goods,  the  vendor  ought  to  go  and 
request  him  ;  and  then,  if  he  does  not  come  and  pay,  and  take 
away  the  goods  in  convenient  time,  the  agreement  is  dissolved, 
and  he  is  at  liberty  to  sell  them  to  any  other  person."  The 
Greaves  r.  ruling  of  Lord  Ellenborough,  C.J.,  in  Greaves  v.  Ashlin/  has  some- 
times been  thought  to  be  in  conflict  with  Holt,  C.J.'s  statement. 
"  If,"  said  Lord  Ellenborough,  "  the  buyer  does  not  carry  away 
the  goods  bought  within  a  reasonable  time,  the  seller  may  charge 
him  warehouse-room ;  or  he  may  bring  an  action  for  not  removing 
them,  should  he  be  prejudiced  by  the  delay.  But  the  buyer's 
neglect  does  not  entitle  the  seller  to  put  an  end  to  the  contract. 
....  In  this  case  the  notice  given  to  fetch  away  the  goods 
could  not  discharge  the  defendant  from  his  contract,  nor  empower 

riage  was  between  the  carrier  and  the  vendor,  the  latter  of  whom  was  by  law  liable.' ' 
Thompson  v.  Fargo,  49  N.  Y.  188.   For  other  oases  see  the  note  in  1  Rev.  R.  347.    See 
Sale  of  Goods  Act,  1893  (56  &  57  Vict.  c.  71),  s.  32,  sub-s.  2. 
1  I  E.  &  E.  652,  see  ante,  993. 

3  11  Geo.  IV:  &  1  Will.  IV.  c.  68,  s.  1. 

8  As  to  transfer  of  property  as  between  seller  and  buyer,  see  Sale  of  Goods  Act, 
189,  1893  (S6  &  57  v>ct.  c.  71),  part  ii. 

4  (1704)  Langfurt  v.  Administratrix  of  Tiler,  1  Salk.  112.     See  per  Lord  Ellen- 
borough, C.  J.  Hinde  v.  Whitehouse,  7  Bast  558,  at  571. 

0  (l8i3)  3  Camp.  426.     All  the  cases  are  treated,  Benjamin  on  Sale  (4th  ed.),  792 
et  seqq. 
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him  to  sell  the  property  of  the  plaintiff."     The  goods  in  question 
were  oats. 

The  right  to  sell  is,  however,  supported  by  the  next  case, 
Maclean  v.  Dunn.1  It  was  admitted  by  both  plaintiff  and  defend-  Maclean >. 
ant  that  "  perishable  articles  "  might  be  resold.  Best,  C. J.,  in  "Ul* 
his  judgment,  after  remarking  the  difficulty  in  determining  what  Best,  o.J.. 
are  "  perishable  articles,"  thus  continues :  "  If  articles  are  not 
perishable,  price  is,  and  may  alter  in  a  few  days,  or  a  few  hours. 
In  that  respect  there  is  no  difference  between  one  commodity  and 
another.  It  is  a  practice,  therefore,  founded  on  good  sense,  to 
make  a  resale  of  a  disputed  article,  and  to  hold  the  original  con- 
tractor responsible  for  the  difference.  The  practice  itself  affords 
some  evidence  of  the  law,  and  we  ought  not  to  oppose  it,  except 
on  the  authority  of  decided  cases.  Those  which  have  been  cited 
do  not  apply.  Where  a  man,  in  an  action  for  goods  sold  and  deli- 
vered, insists  on  having  from  the  vendee  the  price  at  which  he 
contracted  to  dispose  of  his  goods,  he  cannot,  perhaps,  consist- 
ently with  such  a  demand,  dispose  of  them  to  another  ;  but  if  he 
sues  for  damages  in  consequence  of  the  vendee's  refusing  to 
complete  his  contract,  it  is  not  necessary  that  he  should  retain 

dominion  over  the  goods It  is  most  convenient   that, 

when  a  party  refuses  to  take  goods  he  has  purchased,  they  should 

be  resold,  and  that  he  should  be  liable  to  the  loss,  if  any,  upon 

the  resale.     The  goods  may  become  worse  the   longer  they  are 

kept ;  and,  at  all  events,  there  is  the  risk  of  the  price  becoming 

lower."     In  the  subsequent  case  of  Acebal  v.  Levy,8  in  the  same  AcebairXevy. 

Court,  over  which  Tindal,  C.J.,  then  presided,  it  was  considered 

"  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  plaintiff  might,  after  reselling 

the  goods,  recover  the  same  measure  of  damages  in  a   special 

count  framed  upon  the  refusal  to  accept  and  pay  for  the  goods 

bought." 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  cases8  which  Mr.  Benjamin4  treats  Mr.  Benjamin's 
in  this  connection,  and  which  he  considers  "  decide  expressly  that 
the  vendor  has  no  right  to  resell,  for  they  determine  that  he  is 
responsible  for  nominal  damages  where  there  is  no  difference  in 
these  values,"  i.e.,  the  difference  between  the  contract  price  and 
the  market  value. 

Here  also  should  be  noted  the  comment  in  Blackburn  on  Sale,5  Comment  on 
on  Maclean  v.  Dunn.     "The  dictum  of  the  Court  goes  to  the Dwm in"' 

Blackburn  on 
1  (1828)  4  Bing.  722.   See  Boorman  v.  Nash,  9  B.  &  C- 145.    The  right  in  the  civil  Sale, 
law  to  re-sell  where  the  goods  are  of  a  perishable  natnre,  is  treated  fully  by  Movie, 
Contract  of  Sale,  148.     See  Sale  of  Goods  Act,  1893  (56  &  57  Vict.  c.  71),  8.  48. 


2  (1834)  10  Bing.  376,  at  384.    Cp.  56  &  57  Vict.  c.  71,  s.  47. 

3  Valpy  v.  Oakeley,  16  Q.  B.941  ;  Griffiths  0.  Perry,  1  E.  $ 
followed  Ex  parte  Chalmers,  In  re  Edwards,  L.  R.  8  Cb.  289. 


Oakeley,  16  Q.  B.941  ;  Griffiths c.  Perry,  1  E.  &  E.  680,  considered  and 
irte  Chalmers,  In  re  Edwards,  L.  R.  8  Cb.  289. 
4  On  Sale"  (4th  ed.),  797.  °  (2nd  ed.)  469. 
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extent  that  the  resale  was  perfectly  legal  and  justifiable ;  pro- 
bably it  may  be  so,  bnt  there  has  never  been  a  decision  to  that 
extent." 

There  is,  however,  a  clear  distinction  between  the  various  cases 
we  have  been  considering.  Holt,  C.J.,  in  Langfort  v.  Tiler,1 
asserts  merely  the  validity  of  a  sale  after  notice  from  the  vendor 
to  the  purchaser  to  receive  the  goods  and  neglect  to  do  so,  after 
the  lapse  of  "  convenient  time."  Maclean  v.  Dunn  was  well  within, 
the  requirements  thus  laid  down,  for  after  notice  by  the  vendor 
the  purchaser  <c  declined  to  receive  them,"*  i.e.,  the  goods.  The 
vendor  then  sold. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  Greaves  v.  Ashlin,8  there  was  mere  omis- 
sion to  "carry  away  the  goods  bought,  within  a  reasonable 
time."  In  the  cases  cited  by  Mr.  Benjamin  again,  the  decision  is 
that,  though  non-payment  does  not  put  an  end  to  a  contract,  still 
the  vendor  is  entitled  to  refuse  delivery  of  goods  sold  till  he  is 
tendered  payment  for  them  ;4  or  in  the  words  of  Brett,  J.,*  "  when 
one  contracting  party  gives  notice  to  the  other  that  he  is  in- 
solvent, and  does  nothing  more,  the  other  party  has  a  right  to 
assume  that  he  intends  to  abandon  the  contract."  So  that  the 
damages  recoverable  from  the  vendor  for  breach  of  his  contract 
in  not  delivering  are  nominal  merely,  even  if  the  purchaser's 
inability  to  pay  is  manifested  by  matter  subsequent  to  the  period 
when  it  was  the  vendor's  duty  to  have  made  delivery  of  the  goods 
under  the  contract ;  and  where,  had  he  made  the  delivery  to  which 
he  was  in  law  bound,  the  property  would  have  actually  vested  in 
the  purchaser.6 

In  these  latter  cases  then — that  is,  in  the  cases  where  the 
purchaser  has  merely  abstained  from  taking  delivery,  and  in  the 
cases  where  the  vendor  has  refused  delivery  on  account  of  the 
manifested  inability  of  the  purchaser  to  make  payment — in  the 
event  of  a  resale  by  the  vendor  at  a  profit  on  tender  of  the  pur- 
chase money,  and  expenses  probably,  the  purchaser  would  be 
entitled  to  the  profit.7    Till  he  pays  or  tenders  the  price  he  cannot 

1  I  Salk.  112. 
-  4  Bing.,  at  724. 

3  3  Camp.  426.     As  to  "  reasonable  time,"  ante,  1010. 

4  Ex  parte  Chalmers,  In  re  Edwards,  L.  R.  8  Ch.  289. 

6  Morgan  v.  Bain,  L.  R.  10  C.  P.  15,  at  26.  In  re  Pbcenix,  Bessemer  Steel  Company. 
Ex  parte  Carnforth  Haematite  Iron  Company,  4  Cb.  Div.  108,  explained  Mersey  Steel 
and  Iron  Company  v.  Nay  lor,  9  Q.  B.  Div.  648,  per  Jesse  1,  M.R.,  at  658 ;  and  if  the  plain- 
tiff brings  an  action  without  tender  of  th«  price  or  what  is  equivalent  to  it,  he  cannot 
maintain  it :  Morton  v.  Lamb,  7  T.  R.  125.  See  also  Pordage  v.  Cole,  1  Wms.  Saund. 
319  I,  and  Cotter  v.  Powell,  2  Sm.  L.  C.  (9th  ed.)  1. 

0  In  Pease  v.  Gloahec,  L.  R.  1  P.  C.  219,  at  227,  it  is  said,  "  but  if  bills  given  for 
the  price  are  current,  though  certain  to  be  dishonoured,  the  property  ha6  passed  even 
to  the  divesting  the  vendor's  right  to  stop  in  transitu," 

7  Sale  of  Goods  Act,  1893  (56  &  57  Vict.  c.  71),  s.  37  ;  Benjamin,  On  Sale  (4th  ed.), 
797- 
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maintain  trover1  or  an  action  against  a  wrongdoer.1  But  neither 
failure  to  seek  delivery  nor  non-payment  of  an  instalment,  nor 
even  the  calling  a  meeting  of  creditors  and  a  declaration  of 
insolvency  by  the  purchaser  will  pnt  an  end  to  the  contract.3 
Where,  then,  the  goods  are  properly  sold  and  a  loss  results,  the 
purchaser  is  liable  up  to  the  contract  price  plus  the  reasonable  ex- 
penses attending  the  sale.  If,  however,  the  sale  realizes  a  profit, 
the  purchaser  may  claim  this  on  tender  of  the  price  plus  the 
reasonable  expenses  of  the  sale ;  for  in  selling  the  goods  the  vendor 
is  considered  to  act  as  the  agent  of  the  purchaser  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  distinction  as  to  whether  the  property  has  passed  or 
not  must  be  kept  in  mind  in  both  classes  of  cases  as  materially 
affecting  the  character  of  the  sale ;  and  this  distinction  is 
dependent  on  whether  the  contract  is  executed  or  executory,  for 
specific  chattels  or  for  goods,  to  which  something  has  to  be  done.4 
In  the  class,  however,  which  includes  Langfort  v.  Administratrix  of 
Tiler*  and  Maclean  v.  Dunn8  there  is  not  merely  an  omission  or 
default  on  the  part  of  the  purchaser,  but  in  the  latter  case  at 
least  a  positive  refusal  to  perform  the  contract ;  and  in  the 
former  such  conduct  apparently  as  warranted  the  inference  of  a 
refusal.  If  then  the  vendor  elects  to  resell  and  to  treat  the 
defendant's  refusal  as  a  repudiation  of  the  contract  there  seems 
nothing  inconsistent  with  the  class  of  cases  we  have  just  been 
considering  in  his  doing  so.  In  the  event  of  a  profit  being 
realized  the  purchaser  would  not  be  entitled  to  it,  because  he  had 
refused  to  perform  his  contract  and  the  vendor  had  acted  upon 
his  refusal  as  he  was  entitled  to  do.  His  mere  non-performance, 
as  we  have  seen,  is  quite  a  different  thing,  and  gives  rise  to 
rights  quite  different  also*  The  vendor,  however,  has  his  option 
of  treating  the  contract  as  subsisting  and  suing  the  purchaser  for 
the  price.7 

If   in    either   of   the    cases  just  considered  the  vendor  pro-  Mode  of  con- 
ducting a  re- 

1  Milgate  v.  Kebble,  3  M.  &  G.  100 ;  Bloxam  v.  Sanders,  4  B.  &  C.  941.     See  sale  by  the 
Blackburn,  On  Sale  (2nd  ed. ),  445,  for  a  comment  on  this  last  case.     Also  per  Blackburn,  vendor. 
J.,  Donald  v.  Suckling,  L.  R.  1  Q.  B.  J85,  at  616,  and  Grice  v.  Richardson,  3  App.  Cas. 

319,  per  Sir  Barnes  Peacock,  delivering  the  judgment  of  the  Privy  Council,  at  322  ; 
2  Kent,  Comm.  493,  note  {d). 

2  Lord  v.  Price,  L.  R.  9  Ex.  54. 

3  Ex  parte  Chalmers,  In  re  Edwards,  L.  R.  8  Ch.  289. 

4  Simmons  v.  Swift,  5  B.  &  C.  857,  at  862;  Dixon  v.  Yates,  5  B.  &  Ad.  313, 
at  340.  Martindale  v.  Smith,  1  Q.  B.  3S9,  is  the  case  of  a  special  contract.  See  Hare, 
Contracts,  Sale  of  Specific  Goods,  396,  4C6,  Dependent  and  Independent  Promises,  587 
615.  Where  an  act  is  to  be  done  by  each  party  which  the  defendant's  neglect  prevents 
being  done,  plaintiff  may  in  an  action  for  money  had  and  received,  recover  any  pay- 
ments he  has  made  under  the  contract :  Giles  v.  Edwards,  7  T.  R.  181. 

5  1  Salk.  112. 

6  AjBing.  722. 

7  The  cases,  English  and  American,  are  well  considered  in  Bement  v.  Smith,  15 
Wend.  (N.  Y.)  493.  See  also  3  Parsons,  Contracts  (6th  ed.),  209  cum  not  it.  Cp.  Sands 
v.  Taylor,  5  Johns.  (Sup.  Ct.  N.  Y.)  395. 
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ceeda  to  a  resale,  we  are  next  to  consider  his  proper  mode  of 
procedure.  There  must  first  be,  as  we  have  seen,1  an  offer  of 
the  goods  by  the  vendor  and  default  by  the  purchaser.  Notice  of 
the  intention  to  sell  seems  also  requisite,  or,  at  least,  highly 
advisable,  and  an  intimation  that  the  vendor  will  hold  the  pur- 
chaser responsible  for  the  difference  between  the  agreed  price 
and  the  sum  realized,  with  all  expenses  necessarily  incurred.3 
Cases,  of  course,  may  occur  where  these  preliminaries  would  be 
dispensed  with.  In  the  run  of  cases  their  observance  would  most 
probably  be  insisted  on.  The  onus  at  least  would  be  on  the  vendor 
who  disregarded  them  to  shew  that  he  had  taken  other  suitable 
steps.  Besides,  as  favourable  a  sale  as  can  be  obtained  must  be 
secured.  Quoad  Jioc,  the  vendor  is  the  agent  of  the  vendee.3  There 
is  no  duty  to  notify  to  the  purchaser  the  time  and  place  of  the 
sale,  for  the  doing  so  might  thwart  the  sale  itself.  The  ordinary 
method  of  sale  of  the  particular  goods  should  be  adopted,  unless 
circumstances  make  some  special  method  more  advantageous. 
"  The  only  requisite  to  such  a  sale,  as  a  measure  of  the  rights 
and  the  injury  of  the  party,  is  good  faith,  including  the  proper 
observance  of  the  usages  of  the  particular  trade."4  Neither  need 
the  sale  be  by  public  auction,  though  it  follows  from  what  has 
been  said,  that  if  sale  by  public  auction  is  the  customary  mode  of 
sale  in  the  particular  trade  concerned  that  mode  shonlcf  pre- 
ferentially be  adopted.' 

A  delivery  to  any  general  carrier  where  there  are  no  specific 
directions  is  a  constructive  delivery  to  the  vendee.  If  there  be  no 
particular  mode  of  carriage  specified,  and  no  particular  course  of 
dealing  between  the  parties,  the  property,  and  the  risk  remain 
with  the  vendor  while  in  the  hands  of  the  common  carrier.6 

1  Langfort  v.  Administratrix  of  Tiler,  i  Salk.  112. 
9  Sands  v.  Taylor,  5  Johns.  (Sud.  Ct.  N.  Y.)  395. 

3  This  rule  holds  good  in  the  sale  of  real  estate  also ;  see  Baldwin  v.  Belcher,  1  Jo. 
&  Lat  (Ir.  Gh.)  18,  at  26  ;  Daniels  v.  Davison,  16  Ves.  249,  at  255. 

4  Per  Emott,  J.,  Pollen  v.  Le  Roy,  30  N.  Y.  549,  at  557. 

B  L.  c.  at  558.  The  maxim  caveat  emptor  is  considered  and  explained  in  Drom- 
mond  v.  Van  lngen,  12  App.  Cas.  284,  approving  Mody  v.  Gregson,  L.  K.  4  Ex.  49. 
See  also  Jones  v.  Just,  L.  K.  3  Q.  B.  197,  and  Jones  t?.  Padgett,  24  Q.  B.  D.  6ja 
For  the  obligation  of  the  vendor  in  the  civil  law  to  take  dne  care  of  goods  pending 
delivery,  Movie,  Contract  of  Sale,  107  ;  Just.  Inst.  3,  23,  3,  note.  As  to  the  passing 
of  property  in  res  specifica,  Seath  v.  Moore,  11  App.  Cas.  350,  where  the  alteration 
in  the  law  of  Scotland  effected  by  the  Mercantile  Law  Amendment  (Scotland)  Act  (19 
&  20  Vict.  c.  60),  s.  1,  is  considered  ;  Henckell  du  Buisson  v.  Swan,  17  Rettie  252.  See 
also  Mucklow  v.  Mangles,  1  Taunt.  318,  with  the  criticism  in  Carruthers  v.  Payne,  5 
Bing.  270.  In  the  Common  Pleas  in  Meyerstein  1?.  Barber,  L.  R.  2  C.  P.  38,  at  51, 
Willes,  J.,  points  out  that  since  Dixon  v.  Yates,  5  B.  &  Ad.  313,  it  has  never  been 
doubted  that  by  the  law  of  England  the  sale  of  a  specific  chattel  passes  the  property  to 
the  vendee  without  delivery,  notwithstanding  the  learned  note  of  Serjeant  Manning  to 
Bailey  v.  Culverwell,  2  M.  &  Ry.  566.  Lord  Blackburn  says  the  same  in  almost 
identical  words  in  Kemp  v.  Falk,  7  App.  Cas.  573,  at  586. 

8  Coates  v.  Chaplin,  2  (Jt.  &  D.  552.  As  to  where  the  vendor  is  excused,  Vale  r. 
Bayle,  I  Cowp.  294. 
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If  the  goods  are  forwarded  by  sea,  the  vendor  should  cause  Goods  to  be 
them  to  be  insured,  if  there  is  an  nsage  to  insure.1     In  all  cases  mBnre  * 
the  vendor  should   inform  the  vendee  of  the  consignment  and 
delivery  with  due  diligence.2 

1  Buckman  v.  Levi,  3  Camp.  414.  See  now  Sale  of  Goods  Act  1893  (56  &  57  Viot. 
c.  71),  a.  32,  bud-8.  3. 

38  2  Kent,  Comm.  500.  See  the  history  and  leading  principles  of  Vendor's  Right  of 
Stoppage  in  Transitu,  2  Kent,  Comm.  (13th  ed.),  540,  et  seqq.  cum  not  is. 


CHAPTEK  III. 

COMMON  CARRIERS  BY  LAND. 

i.   Of  Goods. 

We  have  now  gone  through  the  leading  general  relations 
common  to  all  classes  of  carriers.  The  next  portion  of  our 
subject  deals  with  those  principles  of  the  law  of  common  carriers, 
which  have  a  special  bearing  on  land  carriage.  In  tracing  the 
history  of  the  notices  published  by  common  carriers  limiting 
their  liability/  we  gained  some  insight  into  the  uncertainty 
produced  by  the  interpretations,  not  always  consistent,  put  upon 
them  by  the  Courts,  and  into  the  hardships  worked  by  the 
notification  of  unreasonable  conditions  of  carriage  by  carriers  who, 
from  their  position,  were  able  to  enforce  their  terms  on  perhaps 
unwilling,  and  certainly  powerless  customers. 
The  Carriers'  In  1830  the  evil  had  become  so  apparent  and  pressing  that 
Act,  1830.  Parliament  intervened,  and,  by  the  Carriers  Act,2  placed  the  law 
as  it  bore  on  the  land  carriage  of  goods  on  an  uniform  footing. 
This  Act,  by  sec.  I,  provides8  that  no  common  carrier  by  land4 
for  hire  shall  be  liable  for  the  loss  of,6  or  any  injury  to,  any  gold 
or  silver  coin,  gold  or  silver  in  a  manufactured  or  unmanu- 
factured state,  precious  stones,  jewellery,  watches,  clocks,  time- 
pieces, trinkets,6  bills,  bank-notes,  orders,  notes  or  securities  for 

1  Ante,  1078.  *  1 1  Geo.  IV.  &  1  Will.  IV.  c.  68. 

3  Amended  28  &  29  Vict.  c.  94. 

4  The  Act  applies,  though  the  carriage  is  partly  by  water,  in  so  far  as  the  contract 
is  by  land :  Baxendale  v.  Great  Eastern  Railway  Company,  L.  B.  4  Q.  B.  244  (Ex. 
Ch.) ;  Le  Contour  v.  London  and  South- Western  Railway  Company,  L.  B.  1  Q.  B.  54 ; 
Fianciaui  v.  London  and  South- Western  Bailway  Company,  18  C.  B.  226. 

B  As  to  the  detention,  Hearn  v.  London  and  South-western  Railway  Company, 
10  Ex.  793 ;  as  to  the  temporary  loss,  Millen  v.  Brasch,  8  Q.  B.  D.  35,  10  Q.  B.  Div. 
142.  As  to  taking  beyond  their  destination,  Morritt  v.  North-Eastern  Railway  Com- 
pany, 1  Q.  B.  D.  302.  Misdelivery  is  loss  under  sec.  7  of  17  &  18  Vict.  c.  31,  Skjp worth 
v.  Great  Western  Railway  Company,  59  L.  T.  520  ;  post,  11 24. 

6  Ivory,  black  and  agate  bracelets,  shirt  pins,  gilt  rings,  brooches,  tortoise-shell 
purses,  glass  smelling-bottles,  are  trinkets:  Bernstein  v.  Baxendale,  6  C.  B.  N.  S.  251; 
so  are  ivory  fans  :  Attorney-General  p.  Harley,  5  Russ.  (Ch.)  173, 174;  but  not  an  eye- 

flass  with  a  gold  chain  attached  to  it  for  the  purpose  of  being  worn  round  the  neck, 
)avey  v.  Mason,  Car.  &  M.  45. 
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payment  of  money/  stamps,  maps,  writings,  title  deeds,  paintings/ 
engravings,*  pictures,4  gold  or  silver  plate  or  plated  articles, 
glass/  china,  silks  manufactured  or  unmanufactured,  wrought  up 
or  not  wrought  up  with  other  materials/  furs/  or  lace,  contained 
in  any  parcels 8  or  package 9  when  the  value  exceeds  the  sum  of 
j£io,  unless  at  the  time  of  delivery  at  the  office,  warehouse,  or 
receiving-house 10  of  such  carrier,  or  to  his  bookkeeper,  coachman, 
or  other  servant,  the  value  and  nature  of  such  article  or  articles 
shall  have  been  declared/1  and  the  increased  charge,  or  an 
engagement  to  pay  the  same,  accepted  by  the  person  receiving  the 
parcel. 

By  section  2  a  common  carrier,  on  the  delivery  of  such  parcels  section  2. 
or  packages  exceeding  the  value  of  ;Cio  and  so  declared  as  afore- 
said, may  demand  an  increased  rate  of  charge,  to  be  announced 
by  a  notice  in  legible  characters  affixed  in  the  office,  warehouse,  or 
other  receiving  house,15  and  persons  sending  parcels  are  to  be 
bound  by  such  notice  without  further  proof  of  the  same  having 
come  to  their  knowledge. 

1  A  document  in  the  form  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  accepted,  bat  with  no  drawee,  and 
found  by  the  jury  to  be  of  no  value,  is  not  within  these  words  :  Stoess'ger  v.  South* 
Eastern  Railway  Company,  3  E.  &  B.  J49. 

3  Woodward  v.  London  and  North- Western  Railway  Company,  3  Ex.  D.  121, 
where  it  is  held  that  coloured  imitations  of  rugs  and  carpets  and  coloured  working 
designs  are  not  paintings  within  the  Act. 

■  Boys  v.  Pink,  8  C.  &  P.  361.", 

4  Henderson  v.  London  and  North-Western  Railway  Company,  L.  R.  5  Ex.  90. 

9  Owen  v.  Burnett,  2  Cr.  &  M.  352.  The  same  case  decides  that  "  articles  of  great 
value  in  a  small  compass  "  spoken  of  in  the  preamble  does  not  limit  the  enactment  to 
articles  of  small  size. 

•  Davey  v.  Mason,  Car.  &  M.  45  ;  Flowers  v.  Sooth-Eastern  Railway  Company,  16 
L.  T.  (N.  S.)  329.  See  Bernstein  v.  Baxendale,  6  C.  B.  N.  S.  251 ;  Brunt  v.  Midland 
Railway  Company,  2  H.  &  C.  889. 

7  May  hew  v.  Nelson,  6  C.  &  P.  58  :  "  Hat  bodies  "  made  partly  of  the  soft  substance 
taken  from  the  skin  of  rabbits  and  partly  from  the  wool  of  sheep  do  not  come  within  the 
description  of  "  furs. " 

a  Tread  win  v.  Great  Eastern  Railway  Company,  L.  R.  3  C.  P.  308.  See  Carriers 
Amendment  Act,  1865  (28  &  29  Vict.  c.  94).  In  Henderson  v.  London  and  North- 
western Railway  Company,  L.  R.  5  Ex.  90,  distinguishing  Treadwin  v.  Great  Eastern 
Railway  Company,  it  was  held  that  where  framed  pictures  are  sent  by  a  carrier  the 
frames  as  well  as  the  pictures  are  within  the  Carriers  Act 

•  A  waggon  containing  articles  of  the  kind  mentioned  in  the  section,  but  open  at 
the  top  so  that  the  company  can  see  what  the  articles  are,  is  a  parcel  or  package : 
Whaite  v.  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway  Company,  L.  R.  9  Ex.  67. 

»  Syms  v.  Chaplin,  5  A.  &  E.  634. 

11  If  the  value  and  nature  of  the  articles  is  declared,  the  common  law  liability  revives 
whether  the  carrier  demands  an  increased  charge  or  not :  Behrens  i\  Great  Northern 
Railway  Company,  6  H.  &  N.  366,  7  H.  &  N.  950.  It  is  a  question  of  fact  for  the  jury 
whether  the  goods  in  question  are  within  the  meaning  of  the  section  :  Brunt  v.  Midland 
Railway  Company,  2  H.  &  C.  889 ;  Woodward  v.  London  and  North- Western  Railway 
Company,  3  Ex.  D.  121.  The  value  is  the  price  the  consignee  is  to  pay,  not  the  prico 
at  which"  the  consignor  bought :  Blankensee  v.  London  and  North- Western  Railway 
Company,  45  L.  T.  761. 

ls  For  form  of  notice,  see  Owen  v.  Burnett,  2  Cr.  &  M.  353.  A  formal  notice  of  the 
nature  of  the  goods  is  not  necessary  if  the  value  is,  in  fact,  Drought  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  company,  bo  that  they  may  fix  the  additional  charge  if  so  minded :  Bradbury  v. 
Sutton,  19  W.  R.  800,  and  in  Ex.  Ch.  21  W.  R.  128.  The  notice  should  be  in  such 
large  characters  that  a  person  delivering  goods  at  the  office  could  not  fail  to  read  it  with- 
out gross  negligence :  Clayton  v.  Hunt,  3  Camp.  27  ;  Batler  v.  Heane,  2  Camp.  415. 
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Section  6. 

,     Section  7. 

Section  8. 


By  section  3,  when  the  value  of  a  parcel  has  been  declared 
under  the  Act  and  the  increased  rate  of  charge  has  been  paid  or 
contracted  to  be  paid,  the  carrier  shall,  if  required,  give  a  receipt 
for  the  parcel,  acknowledging  the  same  to  have  been  insured,  which 
receipt  shall  not  be  liable  to  any  stamp  duty,  and  carriers  who 
do  not  give  such  receipt  when  required,  or  affix  the  proper 
notice,  are  not  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  this  Act,  but  shall  be 
responsible  as  at  common  law  and  liable  to  refund  the  increased 
charge. 

By  section  4  a  common  carrier  cannot  by  a  notice l  limit  his 
liability  at  common  law  to  answer  for  the  loss  of  any  articles  in 
respect  whereof  he  is  not  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  this  Act. 

By  section  5  every  office  of  such  common  carrier  shall  be 
deemed  a  receiving  house;3  any  one  proprietor  shall  be  liable  to 
be  sued,  and  no  action  shall  abate  for  the  want  of  joining  any  co- 
proprietor. 

By  section  6  special  contracts  are  excepted  from  the  operation 
of  the  Act.8 

By  section  7  persons  entitled  to  damages  for  parcels  lost  or 
damaged  may  recover  the  extra  charge  for  insurance. 

By  section  8  a  common  carrier  shall  not  be  protected  by  this  Act 
from  liability  to  answer  for  losses  arising  from  the  felonious  acts 
of  servants  in  his  employ ;  nor  shall  the  servant  himself  be  freed 
thereby  from  answering  for  his  own  personal  neglect  or  misconduct.4 

1  This  means  a  public  notice,  see  Walker  v.  York  and  North  Midland  Kail  way  Com- 
pany, 2  E.  &  B.  750,  where  Lord  Campbell,  C.J.,  says,  at  7^9 :  "It  seems  to  be  contended 
that,  since  the  statute  11  Geo.  IV.  &  1  Will.  IV.  c.  68,  it  is  not  lawful  to  make  a  special 
contract  limiting  the  liability  of  a  carrier ;  but  I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  Legislature 
had  no  Buc^h  intention,  and  that  such  is  not  the  operation  of  the  Act.  Sec.  4  in  effect 
says  that  a  carrier  shall  not  limit  his  liability  merely  by  a  public  notice,  but  leaves  it  open 
to  him  to  limit  his  liability  by  a  special  contract."    See  per  Wightman,  J.,  at  762. 

2  Burrell  v.  North,  2  C.  &  E.  680 ;  Davey  v.  Mason,  Car.  &  M.  45  ;  Williams  r, 
Gesse,  3  Bing.  N.  C.  849,  s.c.  sub  nam.  Williams  v.  Gessey,  7  C.  &  P.  777,  5  Scott 
56;  Boys  v.  Pink,  8  C.  &  P.  361. 

3  Shaw  v.  Great  Western  Railway  Company  (1894),  1  Q.  B.  373.  The  section  does 
not  give  validity  to  special  contracts  generally,  but  refers  only  to  contracts  by  which 
the  company  voluntarily  renounces  the  protection  given  by  s.  I  of  the  Act ;  Baxendale 
v.  Great  Eastern  Railway  Company,  L.  R.  4  Q.  B.  244. 

4  In  Machu  v.  London  and  South-Western  Railway  Company,  2  Ex.  415,  "Ser- 
vant "  is  not  confined  to  a  servant  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  but  includes  a  person 
employed,  not  directly,  but  through  his  employer's  employment.  See  also  Bank  of 
Kentucky  v.  Adams  Express  Company,  93  U.  S.  (3  Otto)  174.  In  Syms  v.  Chaplin,  5. 
A.  &  E.  634,  it  was  laid  down  that  where  goods  are  received  by  the  agent  of  two  com- 
panies, without  indication  as  to  which  he  receives  them  for,  they  are  not  received  for 
either  until  the  agent  makes  up  his  mind,  but  from  that  time  they  are  held  for  that  he 
determines  :  Stephens  v.  London  and  South- Western  Railway  Company,  18  Q.  B.  Div. 
121 ;  see  Stroud,  Judicial  Dictionary  sub  voce  Servant.  Where  a  felony  is  set  up  as  an 
answer  to  a  defence  under  this  Act,  the  question  of  negligence  is  immaterial :  Great 
Western  Railway  Company  v.  Rimell,  18  C.  B.  J75  ;  Metcalfe  v.  London  and  Brighton 
Railway  Company,  4  C.  B.  N.  S.  307.  It  is  enough  for  the  plaintiff  to  make  out  &primd 
facie  case  of  felony  ;  if  this  is  left  unanswered,  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  succeed :  Vaughton 
v.  London  and  North-Western  Railway  Company,  L.  R.  9  Ex.  93 ;  M'Queen  v.  Great 
Western  Railway  Company,  L.  R.  10  Q.  B.  569.     But  mere  showing  that  goods  have. 
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By  section  9  the  declared  value  of  a  parcel  is  not  conclusive 
against  the  carrier. 

By  section  10  money  can  be  paid  into  court  with  the  same  Section  10. 
effect  as  money  paid  into  court  in  any  other  action. 

In  the  Exchequer  Chamber  in  Baxendale  v.  Hart,  Patteson,  J.,1  Patteson,  J.'s, 
thus  sums  up  the  effect  of  the  Act :  "  The  meaning  of  the  Legis-  thTeffect  of 
lature  is,  that  all  persons  sending  goods  of  a  particular  description  ^^£  rt 
and  value,  whenever  they  deliver  them  to  the  carrier  are  bound  to  Hart- 
give  information  of  the  nature  and  value  of  the  articles.     That  is 
the  first  clause ;  and  the  object  of  the  Legislature  was,  that  such 
information  should  be  given,  whether  the  goods  were  delivered  at 
the  office  of  the  carrier,  or  at  the  sender's  house,  or  on  the  road, 
or  elsewhere ;  and  clauses  follow  with  certain   provisions  as  to 
what  is  then  to  be  done.     Although  the  value  and  nature  of  the 
articles  may  be  declared,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the 
carrier  would  be  protected,  but  a  different  clause  must  be  acted 
on  before  his  liability  ceases.    However,  the  first  step  to  be  taken 
is  that  the  sender  of  the  goods  notify  their  value ;  then  it  is  that 
the  carrier  is  entitled  to  have  a  larger  charge.      He  cannot  have 

been  delivered  to  the  company,  and  lost,  or  a  portion  abstracted,  is  not  sufficient  to  raise 
the  inference  of  a  felony  by  the  company's  servants,  or  as  Willes,  J.,  states  the  point, 
When  it  is  sought  to  establish  a  theory  by  circumstantial  evidence,  all  the  facts 
proved  must  be  consistent  with  the  theory ;  but  there  must  also  be  some  one  sub- 
stantial credible  fact  inconsistent  with  the  contrary  :  Great  Western  Railway  Company 
v.  Rimell,  27  L.  J.  C.  P.  201,  at  205  ;  Metcalfe  v.  London  and  Brighton  Railway  Com- 
pany, 27  L.  J.  C.  P.  333,  at  334.  See  Vaughton  v.  London  and  North- Western  Bail- 
way  Company,  L.  R.  9  Ex.  93,  at  97.  As  to  the  dictum  of  Willes,  J.,  in  4  C.  B.  N.  S., 
at  309,  310,  see  note  to  Coggs  v.  Bernard,  1  Sm.  L.  C.  (9th  ed.),  at  246;  Gogarty  v. 
Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway  Company,  Ir.  R.  9  C.  L.  233.  In  Roche  v. 
Cork,  Blackrock,  and  Passage  Railway  Company,  24  L.  R.  Ir.  250,  the  Act  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  adopted ;  and  on  a  loss  being  shewn  the  company  did  not  call  the 
night-watchman  who  had  charge  of  the  room  where  the  plaintiff's  bag  was  deposited. 
The  defendants  were  accordingly  held  liable.  See  Turner  v.  Great  Western  Railway 
Company,  34  L.  T.  (N.  S.)  22.  As  to  evidence  admissible,  see  Kirkstall  Brewery  Com- 
pany v,  Furness  Railway  Company,  L.  R.  9  Q.  B.  468.  Butt  v.  Great  Western 
Railway  Company,  11  C.  B.  140,  was  not  within  the  statute.  See  as  to  this  per 
Jervis,  C.J.,  Great  Western  Railway  Company  v.  Rimell,  18  C.  B.  575,  at  58J ;  also 
per  Willes,  J.,  at  586.  Cp.  McQuesten  t>.  Sanford,  40  Me.  117.  Loss  by  theft  by 
strangers  or  by  the  carrier's  servants,  in  the  absence  of  gross  negligence,  was  held  a 
risk  of  the  road,  against  which  the  contract  or  notice  at  common  law  protected  the  carrier 
entirely  apart  from  the  Act  of  1830,  and  notwithstanding  s.  8  of  that  Act,  in  Shaw  v. 
Great  Western  Railway  Company  (1894),  1  Q.  B.  373.  See  also  Great  Western  Rail- 
way Company  v,  Willis,  18  C  B.  N.  S.  748,  as  to  admissions  by  railway  servants. 
The  admissions  of  a  coachman  as  to  the  loss  of  a  parcel  were  received  against  the  coach 
proprietor  in  Mayhew  v.  Nelson,  6  C.  &  P.  58.  As  to  the  personal  liability,  ex  delicto, 
of  the  coachman,  guard,  or  other  servant,  Cavanagh  v.  Such,  1  Price  (Ex.)  331  ; 
Williams  v.  Cranston,  2  Stark.  (N.  P.)  82. 

1  6  Ex.  769,  at  789.  The  carrier  loses  the  benefit  of  the  Act  if,  aftei  a  declaration 
of  value,  he  receives  the  goods  without  demanding  the  extra  charge  :  Behrens  v.  Great 
Northern  Railway  Company,  6  H.  &  N.  366,  7H.&  N.  950.  He  has  an  insurable 
interest  in  goods  the  value  of  which  has  not  been  declared  in  accordance  with  the  Act: 
London  and  North-Western  Railway  Company  v.  Glyn,  28  L.  J.  Q.  B.  188.  Every 
person  actually  engaged  in  the  performance  of  the  contract  of  carriage  and  delivery  is  a 
servant  of  the  earner  within  the  5th  section,  though  not  strictly  so  within  the  meaning 
of  Quarman  v.  Burnett,  6  M.  &  W.  499 ;  Machu  v.  South- Western  Railway  Company, 
2  Ex.  415. 
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that  larger  charge,  or  save  himself  from  responsibility,  by  saying, 
'I  will  have  such  a  sum  of  money/  bat  he  must  have  a  tariff  stuck 
up  in  his  office,  to  notify  to  all  persons  sending  articles  of  that 
kind  what  he  proposes  to  demand  beyond  the  usual  charge.  The 
notice  required  by  sect.  2  to  be  affixed  in  the  office,  is  not  a 
notice  that  the  carrier  means  to  avail  himself  of  the  benefit  of  the 
Act,  and  that  all  persons  who  send  articles  of  a  particular  descrip- 
tion and  value  shall  tell  him  that  they  are  of  that  description  and 
value — for  the  statute  requires  that  in  the  first  instance — but  it  is 
only  a  notice  of  what  the  extra  charge  is  to  be." 
Special  cod-         From  the  date  of  the  coming  into  force  of  the  Act  a  mere 

tract  allowable  ,        ..  •,  ,  .  -,  1.  •* ...  »*• 

under  the  Act.  general  notice  ceased  to  operate  as  a  public  condition  or  public 
declaration ;  and,  in  order  to  have  any  effect  a  notice  now  had  to 
amount  to  a  special  contract. 

Before  the  Act,  where  the  common  carrier  published  a  notice 
addressed  to  the  public  at  large,  the  question  raised  was  whether 
the  notice  was  brought  home  to  the  person  sought  to  be  affected 
by  it.  A  notice  might  also  be  specifically  delivered  to  some  person 
to  form  the  basis  of  a  special  contract  with  him.  Where  the 
common  carrier  did  not  profess  to  be  a  common  carrier  of  the 
goods  tendered  him  for  conveyance,  this  was  always,  and  continues 
to  be,  allowable ;  and  if  the  consignor,  after  seeing  the  notice  sent 
the  goods,  he  was  taken  to  agree  that  they  should  be  sent  on 
the  carrier's  terms. 
Rights  of  the  Since  the  Act,  where  the  goods  are  within  the  common  carrier's 
theAect  as  to*  profession,  and  their  nature  and  value  is  declared  (though  there  is 
payment  a  general  notice  displayed  respecting  goods  above  £10  in  value), 
unless  the  increased  charge  in  respect  of  them  is  specially  notified 
to  the  proprietor  of  goods,  the  carrier  cannot  demand  the  extra  pay- 
ment. If  he  notifies  it  but  fails  to  demand  it,  he  is  in  the  same  way 
to  be  taken  to  receive  the  goods  subject  to  his  common  law  liability.1 
Moreover,  it  is  competent  for  the  carrier  to  insist  on  the  full  price 
of  carriage  being  paid  beforehand,  and  unless  payment  is  made 
he  may  decline  to  carry  or  only  carry  on  his  own  terms.  If  pay- 
ment is  made  as  demanded,  the  carrier  is  bound  to  carry  on  the 
terms  of  the  common  law  liability  as  modified  by  the  Carriers 
Act,  1830.  If  the  price  is  not  paid  and  the  common  law  liability 
as  modified  by  the  Act  is  not  insisted  on,  and  the  proprietor  of  the 
goods  still  chooses  that  they  should  be  carried,  the  carrier  may 
insist  on  his  own  terms.  "  Probably  the  effect  of  such  a  contract 
would  be  only  to  exclude  certain  losses,  leaving  the  carrier  liable, 
as  upon  the  custom  of  England,  for  the  remainder."2 

1  Behrena  v.  Great  Northern  Railway  Company,  7  H.  &  N.  950. 
9  Wyld  v.  Pickford,  8M.&W.  443,  per  Parke,  B.,  at  458. 
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There  has  been  considerable  conflict  of  authority  respecting  the  Conditions 
conditions  that  may  be  imposed  by  a  special  agreement.     By  the  Under\  special 
common  law,  common  carriers  are  bound  to  carry  for  all  persons  contract- 
who  apply,   and  for  a   reasonable   reward,  unless  they  have  a 
reasonable  excuse  for  refusing  to  do  so.1     The  interpretation  of  a 
special  contract  primd  facie  is  that,  the  consignor,  having  the 
right  to  insist  on  the  performance  by  the  carrier  of  his  common 
law  duty,  has  elected  to  waive  it  and  to  agree  to  a  contract  more 
iio  the  mind  of  the  parties. 

This  nominal  freedom  of  choice  became  ever  more  and  more 
illusory  as  the  business  of  a  common  carrier  was  concentrated  in  a 
limited  number  of  powerful  corporations,  who  were  able  absolutely 
to  dictate  the  acceptance  of  what  terms  they  pleased,  on  pain  of 
practically  prohibiting  carriage  on  any  other  terms.     Certain  limi- 
tations there  were  beyond  which  common  carriers  were  not  per- 
mitted to  go.    Story,  J.,  writing  in  1832,  thus  states  the  limit  at  Limitations  to 
that  date  :*  "  It  is  to  be  understood,  that  common  carriers  cannot  by  making  special 
any  special  agreement  exempt  themselves  from  all  responsibility  so  JJJjJjvJ  as 
as  to  evade  altogether  the  salutary  policy  of  the  common  law.  They  story,  J.,  in 
•cannot,  therefore,  by  a  special  notice  exempt  themselves  from  all  *  ^ 
responsibility   in  cases   of   gross   negligence  or   fraud;  or,  by 
-demanding  an  exorbitant  price,  compel  the  owner  of  the  goods  to 
yield  to  unjust  and  oppressive  limitations  and  qualifications  of  his 
rights.     The  carrier  will  also  be  equally  as  liable  in  case  of  the 
fraud  or  misconduct  of  his  servants,  as  he  would  be  in  case  of  his 
own  personal  fraud  or  misconduct."  Tet  though  this  was  the  law  Blackburn, 
in  1832,  between  that  time  and  1854  a  contrary  rule  gradually  tne'cJ2Jeof 
•came  to  be  established ;  and  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  [n  the  kw 

_._  _   „        _  _     '  it..  i«  between  183a 

Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Act,  1854,  the  decisions,  according  to  and  1854. 
Blackburn,  J.,  had  come  to  hold  that  a  carrier  might  by  a  special 
contract  limit  his  responsibility,  even  in  the  case  of  gross  negli- 
gence, misconduct,  or  fraud  on  the  part  of  his  servant.8 

This  change  is  to  be  traced  through  a  series  of  cases,  the  first  Wyid  v. 
of  which  is  Wyld  v.  Pickford.4     The  first  count  of  the  declaration    lc  °  ' 
in  that  case  charged  the  defendants  with  a  breach  of  duty  as 
carriers  in  not  taking  proper  care  of  maps.    The  second  count  was 
in  trover.     To  the  first  count  there  was  a  plea  setting  out  that  the 
plaintiffs  had  notice  that  the  defendants  would  not  be  responsible 

1  Benett  v.  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steamboat  Company,  6  C.  B.  775.  Story, 
BaOm.  §§  495,  591.  "  No  doubt,  at  common  law,  a  earner  may  enter  into  a  special 
contract.  He  may,  it  is  true,  be  bound  to  carry  goods- ;  and,  if  ne  refuses  to  ao  so, 
except  on  the  terms  of  a  special  contract,  he  may  subject  himself  to  an  action  for  that 
breach  of  duty" :  per  Martin,  B.,  Garr  v.  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Kail  way  Company, 
7  Ex.  707,  at  715.     Artie,  1056. 

*  Bailm.  §  549- 

3  Per  Blackburn,  J.,  Peek  v.  North  Staffordshire  Railway  Company,  10  H.  L.  C.  473, 

at  494-  4  (1841)  8  M.  &  W.  443. 
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for  loss  and  damage  to  maps  unless  insured  and  paid  for  at  the 
time  of  the  delivery  to  the  defendants,  and  that  the  defendants 
accepted  on  this  condition.  There  was  a  similar  plea  to  the  second 
count,  setting  out  that  the  conversion  was  a  mis-delivery  through 
mistake  and  inadvertency.  To  these  pleas  there  was  a  demurrer. 
The  Court  held  that  a  condition  or  declaration  operates  only  by 
being  incorporated  in  a  special  contract.  Judgment  was  given  for 
the  plaintiff,  because  on  the  balance  of  the  authorities  a  notice  that 
the  carrier  "  would  not  be  responsible  for  the  loss  of  or  damage 
done  to  "*  goods  unless  insured  did  not  make  the  carrier  irrespons- 
ible for  every  loss,  but  only  for  such  as  occurred  without  negli- 
gence, whether  gross  or  ordinary,  and  because  the  inadvertent 
mis-delivery  admitted  in  the  plea  might  be  grossly  negligent,  even 
though  inadvertent.  This  decision  went  on  the  view  that  the 
authorities  bound  the  Court  to  construe  the  terms  of  the  notice, 
that  the  carrier  "  would  not  be  responsible  for  the  loss  or  damage 
to  "  goods,  to  mean  would  not  be  responsible  for  loss  or  damage 
unless  caused  by  negligence. 

The  matter  was  next  considered  in  Hinton  v.  Dibbin,3  where 
the  action  was  for  the  negligent  loss  of  silk  of  a  greater  value 
than  ;£io.  The  plea  was  the  Carriers  Act.  Gross  negligence 
was  averred  by  way  of  replication ;  to  this  there  was  a  demurrer. 
This  raised  the  precise  point  whether,  under  the  Carriers  Act,  the 
carrier  was  exempted  from  negligence  as  well  as  mischance.  The 
Court  held  that  he  was.3 

Then  came  a  series  of  railway  cases.  The  first  of  these  is 
North  Midland  Shaw  v.  York  and  North  Midland  Railway  Company.4  Plaintiff 
g^way  claimed  for  the  loss  of  a  horse  against  the  defendants  as  carriers. 

Company.  ° 

When  the  horse  was  received  by  the  defendants,  a  ticket 
was  given  to  the  plaintiff  with  the  following  notice  on  it: 
"  N.B. — This  ticket  is  issued  subject  to  the  owner's  undertaking 
all  risks  of  conveyance  whatsoever,  as  the  Company  will  not  be 
responsible  for  any  injury  or  damage  (howsoever  caused)  occurring 
to  horses  or  carriages,  while  travelling,  or  in  loading  or  un- 
loading." The  injury  to  the  horse  was  caused  by  a  defect  in  the 
horse-box,  pointed  out  to  the  defendants'  servants,  who  had 
ineffectually  tried  to  put  it  right.  Alderson,  B.,  at  the  trial, 
was  of  opinion,  first,  that  the  defendants  were  bound  to  the 
exercise  of  ordinary  care,  the  notice  notwithstanding ;  secondly, 
that,  on  the  authority  of  Lyon  v.  Mells,5  the  notice  was  subject  to 

1  8M.&W.  at  444.  »  (1842)  2  Q.  B.  646.' 

3  See  a  case  with  similar  facts  but  with  different  statutory  words,  where  the  carrier 
though  exonerated  qud  common  carrier,  was  held  liable  as  an  ordinary  bailee,  Wheeler 
v.  Oceanic  Steam  Navigation  Company,  125  N.  Y.  155,  21  Am.  St.  R.  729. 


Shaw  v. 


4  f 


1849)  13  Q.  B.  347. 


6  5  East  428.    See,  too,  Garnett  v.  Willan,  5  B.  &  Aid.  53,  holding  that  the  con- 
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an  implied  exception  of  injury  arising  from  the  defective  horse- 
box. He  accordingly  directed  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff.  A  new 
trial  was  granted  on  the  ground  of  misdirection,  Lord  Denman, 
C.J.,  holding1  that  the  terms  of  the  ticket  must  be  adhered  to  as 
expressing  the  contract ;  and  though  the  plaintiff  "  might  have 
alleged  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  defendants  to  have  furnished 
proper  and  sufficient  carriages,  and  that  the  loss  happened  from 
a  breach  of  that  duty,"  he  had  not  done  so,  but  had  alleged  instead 
a  duty  arising  from  a  contract  the  existence  of  which  was  disproved 
by  the  evidence. 

Austin   v.  Manchester,    Sheffield,   and  Lincolnshire   Railway  Austin  *. 
Company2  followed — also  the  case  of  the  conveyance  of  a  horse.  Sheffield,  and 
Like  the  former,  this  was  decided  on  the  form  of  the  declaration ;  R^^l8hire 
though  the  effect  of  the  decision  was  that  where  the  plaintiff  by  Company. 
signed  conditions  took  upon  himself  all  risks  of  conveyance,  the 
carriers  were  not  liable  even  for  gross  negligence. 

Then  came  Chippendale  v.  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway  Chippendale 
Company,1  an  appeal  from  a  county  court,  which  held  the  de-  and  YotoKre 
fendants  exonerated  from  liability,  on  the  terms  of  the  condition  o£mway 
on  their  ticket,  for  any  injury,  even  though  caused  by  a  defect  in 
the    carriage    in   which    the   plaintiffs    cattle   were    conveyed. 
Erie,  J.,  said  :4  a  I  take  it  that  the  carriage  was  fit  for  the  journey 
and  fit  for  the  weight,  and  that  the  damage  has  entirely  arisen 
from  the  freight  being  living  animals,  who  made  an  effort  to 
escape  and  injured  themselves.     That  seems  to  me  to  be  a  risk 
for  which  the  company  peculiarly  said  that  they  would  not  be 
responsible.     I  think  that  a  limitation,  however  wide  in  its  terms, 
being  in  respect  of  live  stock,  is  reasonable ;  for  though  domestic 
animals   might  be  carried  safely,  it  might  be  almost  impossible 
to  carry  wild  ones  without  injury. "' 

Austin    v.  Manchester,    Sheffield,  and    Lincolnshire   Railway  Austin  r. 
Company6  in  the  Common  Pleas  is  the  next  case.    The  declaration,  Sheffield,  and 
which  "  appears  to  have  been  drawn  with  great  care  in  order  to  BaUway hire 
avoid  the  objection  upon  which  the  decisions  in  Shaw  v.  The  York  Company. 
and  North  Midland  Railway  Company7  and  this  case*  proceeded, 
and  to  lead  to  the  supposition  that  there  was  some  duty  cast  upon 
the  defendants  beyond  that  which  arose  out  of  the  special  contract 
made  between  them  and  the  plaintiffs/',9  alleged  "  gross  and  cul- 

straction  of  this  kind  of  conditions  is  "  against  unforeseen  and  unexpected  losses  and 
injuries  not  occasioned  by  actual  negligence  or  default." 

*  13  Q.  B.  at  353.  a  (1851)  16  Q.  B.  600. 

8  (1851)  21  L.  J.  Q.  B.  22.  4  L.  c.  at  24. 

9  Ante,  1066.     As  to  conditions  on  ticket,  }tostt  1169. 

6  (1852)  10  C.  B.  454.  This  case  is  inserted  out  of  its  order  in  Common  Bench 
Beporte  under  1850.  The  correct  date  of  the  decision  is  8th  May,  1852,  ad  appears 
from  16  Jur.  763.  7  13  Q.  B.  347. 

8  20  L.  J.  Q.  B.  440.  •  Per  Cress  well,  J.,  10  C.  B.  at  472. 
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pable  negligence  "  in  the  defendants'  servants ;  which  was  proved 
at  the  trial.  The  condition  on  the  ticket,  said  Oresswell,  J.,  which 
exempted  the  defendants  from  responsibility  of  whatsoever  kind 
and  howsoever  caused,  protected  them  from  responsibility  for  the 
negligence  of  the  defendants'  servants;  "  whether  that  is  called 
negligence  merely,  or  gross  negligence,  or  culpable  negligence,  or 
whatever  epithet  might  be  applied  to  it,  it  was  within  the  exemp- 
tion from  responsibility  provided  by  the  contract."1 

Very  shortly  afterwards  Carr  v.  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Kail- 
way  Company3  was  decided  in  the  Exchequer.  The  declaration 
stated  that  the  defendants  had  received  a  horse  to  be  carried  for 
hire  in  a  horse-box  on  their  railway,  subject  to  the  conditions  in  a 
notice  at  the  foot  of  a  ticket  for  the  conveyance  of  a  horse,  in  these 
words :  "  This  ticket  is  issued  subject  to  the  owner's  undertaking 
all  risks  of  conveyance  whatsoever,  as  the  company  will  not  be  re- 
sponsible for  any  injury  or  damage  (howsoever  caused)  occurring 
to  live  stock  of  any  description  travelling  upon  the  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  Railway,  or  in  their  vehicles."  The  declaration  then 
alleged  that  whilst  the  horse  was  in  the  custody  of  the  defendants, 
and  through  the  improper  conduct  and  gross  negligence  and  from 
want  of  proper  care  on  the  part  of  the  defendants,  the  horse-box 
was  propelled  on  the  railway  against  certain  trucks,  and  the 
horse  thereby  killed.  The  jury  found  that  the  accident  was  due 
to  the  gross  negligence  of  the  defendants.  This  finding  was  not 
complained  of,  yet  judgment  was  arrested,  on  the  ground  that 
there  was  a  special  contract  by  which  the  plaintiff  had  taken  on 
himself  all  risk,  and  agreed  that  the  company  should  not  be 
responsible  for  any  injury  or  damage,  however  caused.  Parke,  B., 
observed,*  with  reference  to  the  argument  on  the  inconvenience 
arising  from  such  contracts,  that  that  is  not  matter  for  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Court,  but  "  it  must  be  left  to  the  Legislature, 
who  may,  if  they  please,  put  a  stop  to  this  mode  which  the 
carriers  have  adopted  of  limiting  their  liability." 

The  Legislature  apparently  answered  that  appeal  by  passing 
the  "  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Act,  18 54."* 

Before  it  passed,  however,  occurred  the  case  of  Walker  v. 
York  and  North  Midland  Railway  Company.5  The  defendants 
caused  notices  to  be  personally  served  on  a  number  of  fishermen 
at  Scarborough  Station  that  they  would  not  carry  fish  except 

1  The  judgment  may  be  referred  to  for  a  discussion  of  the  term  gross  negligence. 
See  ante,  46,  and  914. 

2  (1852)  7  Ex.  707 ;  cp.  Gannell  v.  Ford,  5  L.  T.  (N.  S.)  604;  Great  Northern  Rail- 
way Company  v.  Morville,  21  L.  J.  Q.  B.  319. 

a  7  Ex.  at  714. 

4  17  &  18  Vict.  c.  31.  •  (1853)  2  E.  &  B.  750. 
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on  certain  conditions  limiting  liability,  which  conditions  the 
servants  of  the  company  had  no  power  to  modify  or  effect. 
A  riot  ensued  amongst  the  fishermen  in  consequence,  and  after 
this  the  plaintiff  sent  his  goods.  The  judge  directed  the 
jury  that,  if  they  thought  that  the  plaintiff  was  one  of  those 
served  with  the  notice,  they  might  infer  from  that  fact  a  special 
contract  according  to  its  terms ;  and  he  advised  them  to  draw 
that  inference  from  the  receipt  of  the  notice  and  the  subsequent 
sending  of  the  goods,  unless  in  the  meanwhile  the  plaintiff  had 
unambiguously  refused  to  deliver  the  goods  for  carriage  on  the 
terms  of  the  notice,  and  the  defendants  had  acquiesced  in  the 
refusal.  The  jury  having  found  that  there  was  a  special  contract, 
the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  held  that  the  direction  had  been 
right,  and  the  verdict  was  not  disturbed.1 

The  year  following  this  decision  the  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Railway  and 
Act,  1854,*  was  passed.     Contrasting  this  with  the  Carriers  Act,  Act^ss* 
1 830,  Blackburn,  J.,  says :  "  There  is  a  considerable  difference  in  ^J^ed 
the  purview  of  the  two  Acts.     Carriers  were  under  the  risks  of  Camera  Act, 
the  common  law  liability,  and  the  first  Act  was  passed  for  their    3 
protection.     The  monopoly  which  railway  companies  had  was  the 
ground  of  the  extension  of  their  liability  by  the  second  Act."' 

In  making  an  analysis  of  the  Act  we  find  section  1  deals  with  Analysis  of  the 

,   n    •.-  Railway  and 

dennitiona  Canal  Traffic 

By  sects.  2  to  64  a  scheme  iB  provided  whereby  persons  tOg^^ 

1  See,  too,  York,  Newcastle,  and  Berwick  Railway  Company  v.  Crisp,  14  C.  B.  527  ;  Sections  2  to  6. 
Hughes  v.  Great  Western  Railway  Company,  14  C.  B.  637  ;  Slim  v.  Great  Northern 
Railway  Company,  14  C.  B.  647. 

3  17  &  18  Vict.  c.  31. 

3  Harrison  v.  London  and  Brighton  Railway  Company,  2  B.  &  S.  122,  at  134.  See 
per  Wright,  J.,  Shaw  v.  Great  Western  Railway  Company  (1894),  1  Q.  B.  373,  at 
382. 

4  By  the  Regulation  of  Railways  Act,  1873  (36  &  37  Vict.  c.  48),  s.  6,  the  juris- 
diction is  transferred  to  the  Railway  Commissioners  (which  is  extended  and  amended 
by  The  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Act,  1888  (51  &  52  Vict.  c.  25).  Since  the  passing 
of  this  Act,  railway  companies  cannot  refuse  to  carry  traffic  which  they  have  facilities 
for  carrying ;  but  they  carry  it  not  as  common  carriers,  but  as  ordinary  bailees,  and 
subject  to  reasonable  conditions  under  section  7 :  Dickson  v.  Great  Northern  Railway 
Company,  18  Q.  B.  Div.  176,  where  the  company  refused  to  carry  dogs  except  on  the 
most  onerous  terms.  (There  is  a  metrical  version  of  this  case  bv  Sir  Frederick  Pollock, 
Leading  Cases  done  into  English,  52.)  "  I  cannot  doubt,"  said  Wills,  J.,  in  Winsford 
Local  Board  v.  Cheshire  Lines  Committee,  24  Q.  B.  D.  456,  at  459,  referring  to  the  last 
cited  case,  "  that  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  that  case  meant  to  lay  down  the  broad  proposi- 
tion which  I  propose  to  apply  in  this  case.  The  view  which,  as  I  understand,  was  there 
taken  of  the  position  of  a  railway  company  before  and  after  the  Act,  was  that  before  the 
Act  a  railway  company  not  being  a'  common  carrier  of  dogs  was  not  bound  to  carry  those 
animals  at  all,  ana  therefore,  if  it  did  carry  them  could  do  so  upon  any  terms  it  chose 
to  lay  down ;  but  that  since  the  passing  of  the  Act  a  railway  company,  at  all  events  if 
it  undertook  the  carriage  of  these  animals,  came  under  the  2nd  section,  and  could  only 
do  this  subject  to  the  obligation  to  afford  '  reasonable  facilities '  for  this  kind  of  traffic 
over  the  whole  extent  of  its  system."  See,  too,  in  the  same  case,  the  comments  on 
South-Eastern  Railway  Company  v.  Railway  Commissioners  and  the  Corporation  of 
Hastings,  5  Q.  B.  D.  217,  6  Q.  B.  Div.  586.  But  see  the  view  of  the  Court  of  Appeal 
in  Darlaston  Local  Board  v,  London  and  North- Western  Railway  Company  (1894), 
2  Q.  B.  694,  in  which  the  correctness  of  the  Hastings  case  is  asserted.      A  company 
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whom    sufficient    facilities  are    not  afforded,  or  against   whom 
any   undue   preference   for  a  competitor  is   shewn,  may  obtain 
relief. 
Section  7.  Sect.  7  provides  that  every  railway  and  canal  company  "  shall 

be  liable  for  the  Iosb  of,1  or  for  any  injury9  done  to  any  horses, 
cattle,  or  other  animals,3  or  to  any  articles,  goods4  or  things  in 
the  receiving,*  forwarding,  or  delivering  thereof,  occasioned  by  the 
neglect  or  default6  of  such  company  or  its  servants,7  notwith- 
standing any  notice,  condition,  or  declaration  made  and  given  by 
such  company  contrary  thereto  or  in  any  wise  limiting  such  lia- 

will  not  be  compelled  to  carry  goods  easily  damaged  to  a  particular  station  if 
there  is  no  means  of  providing  proper  accommodation  there :  Thomas  v.  North 
Staffordshire  Railway  Company,  3  Rail.  Cas.  (N.  &  Macn.)  1.  If  a  company 
refuse  to  carry  a  certain  class  of  goods  as  common  carriers,  and  require  special 
rates  to  be  paid  for  the  carriage  of  such  goods,  this  is  a  refusal  of  reasonable 
facilities :  Great  Western  Railway  Company  v.  Railway  Commissioners,  7  Q.  B.  D. 
182,  at  194 ;  see  Nicholls  v.  North- has  tern  Railway  Company,  59  L.  T.  137. 
As  to  undue  preference,  see  Denabj  Main  Colliery  Company  v.  Manchester,  Sheffield, 
and  Lincolnshire  Railway  Company,  11  App.  Cas.  97 ;  Evershed  v.  London  and  North- 
western Railway  Company,  3  App.  Cas.  1029.  There  is  no  right  of  action  by  a  common 
carrier  against  a  company  on  the  ground  that  he  is  excluded  from  their  station ;  his 
remedy  is  by  this  Act :  Barker  v.  Midland  Railway  Company,  18  C.  B.  46.  The 
Rhymney  Railway  Company  v.  The  Rhymney  Iron  Company,  Limited,  25  Q.  B.  Div. 
146,  following  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  Railway  Company  v.  Denaby 
Main  Colliery  Company,  14  Q.  B.  D.  209,  held  that  no  action  will  be  for  breach  of  sec  2 
of  The  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Act,  1854  (17  &  18  Vict.  c.  31) ;  see  also  per  Lord 
Blackburn,  1 1  App.  Cas.  at  1 17.  As  to  competing  omnibuses,  In  re  Marriott  and  London 
and  South- Western  Railway  Company,  1  C.  B.  N.  S.  499 ;  In  re  Palmer  and  London, 
Brighton,  &c.  Railway  Company,  L.  R.  6  C.  P.  194;  In  re  Parkinson  and  Great 
Western  Railway  Company,  L.  R.  6  C.  P.  554. 

1  "  Loss  "  under  this  sec.  was  held  to  cover  misdelivery :  Skipwith  v.  Great  Western 
Railway  Company,  59  L.  T.  520. 

a  Allday  v.  Great  Western  Railway  Company,  5  B.  &  S.  903. 

8  Harrison  v.  London  and  Brighton  Railway  Company,  2  B.  &  S.  122,  at  149 ;  dogs 
are  not  such  a  description  of  animal  as  at  common  law  a  carrier  could  be  compelled  to 
carry  :  per  Wightman,  J.,  at  144;  cp.  Dickson  v.  Great  Northern  Railway  Company, 
18  Q.  B.  Div.  176. 

4  Passengers1  luggage  is  within  the  section :  Cutler  v.  North  London  Railway 
Company,  19  Q.  B.  D.  64 ;  Cohen  v.  South-Eastern  Railway  Company,  2  Ex.  D. 

253- 

5  This  does  not  apply  to  goods  received  as  warehouseman :  Van  Toll  v.  South-Eastern 

Railway  Company,  i  1  L.  J.  C.  P.  241 ;  Hodgman  17.  West  Midland  Railway  Company, 
5  B.  &  S.  173  ;  in  Ex.  Ch.  35  L.  J.  Q.  B.  8 J ;  (as  to  remarks  in  dissenting  opinion  of 
Cockburn,  C.J.,  in  the  Queen's  Bench,  see  Hart  v.  Baxendale,  6  Ex.  769) ;  nor  to  car- 
riage beyond  the  company's  line :  Zonz  v.  South-Eastern  Railway  Company,  L.  R. 
4  Q.  B.  539.  Roche  v.  Cork,  Blackrock,  and  Passage  Railway  Company,  24  L.  R.  Ir. 
250,  is  the  case  of  money  extracted  from  a  bag  left  in  a  cloak  room. 

9  In  Harrison  v.  London  and  Brighton  Railway  Company,  2  B.  &  S.  122,  Ex.  Ch. 
152,  Erie,  C.J.,  and  Keating,  J.,  held  that  if  the  loss  was  occasioned  by  pure  accident, 
it  was  not  within  the  statute  ;  but  the  majority  of  the  Court  gave  no  opinion  on  the 
point. 

7  "  Servants  "  includes  agents :  Doolan  v.  Midland  Railway  Company,  2  App.  Cas, 
792.  "  Having  regard  to  the  terms  of  The  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Act,  and  to  the 
history  of  the  law,  and  the  occasion  for  the  Act,  it  seems  most  reasonable  to  hold  that 
it  extends  only  to  negligence  or  default  in  the  nature  of  negligence,  or  within  the  scope 
of  the  servant's  employment.  The  Company,  therefore,  as  regards  theft  without  negli- 
gence are  left  in  the  same  position  in  which  they  had  been  at  common  law  for  at  least 
a  hundred  years  in  relation  to  such  theft,  and  that  is,  that  subject  to  the  case  of  the 
valuables  specified  in  the  Act  of  1830,  to  the  provisions  of  s.  8  of  that  Act,  they  can  by 
contract  or  notice  *  brought  home '  exempt  themselves  from  liability  for  such  theft"  : 
per  Wright,  J.,  Shaw  v.  Great  Western  Railway  Company  (1894),  I  Q.  B.  373,  at  383. 
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bility ;  every  such  notice,  condition,  or  declaration  being  Hereby 
declared  to  be  null  and  void." 

Bat  it  is  provided  that,  (i)  the  company  may  make  such  con-  Company  may 
ditions  as  "shall  be  adjudged  by   the  Court   or  judge,  before ^onl con 
whom  any  question  relating  thereto  shall  be  heard,  to  be  just 
and  reasonable."1 

(2)  The  amount  of  damage  that  may  be  recovered  shall  be  limited  Limitation  of 
to  a  sum  not  exceeding  £$0  for  any  horse,  £15  per  head  for  dam^e  re- 
neat  cattle,  £2  per  head  for  any  sheep  or  pig,s  unless  a  higher  JJJJJjfJj^ 
value  shall  have  been  declared  at  the  time  of  delivery/  in  which 

case  the  company  may  demand  an  additional  sum  by  way  of 
insurance,  and  "such  percentage  or  increased  rate  of  charge 
shall  be  notified  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  the  statute 
1 1  Geo.  IV.  A  1  Will.  IV.  c.  68,  and  shall  be  binding  upon 
such  company  in  the  manner  therein  mentione 

(3)  The  burden   of  proof  of  the  value  of  animals,  articles,  Borden  of 
goods,  and  things,  and  the  amount  of  injury  done  thereto,  shall  in  pro° ' 
all  cases  under  the  Act  lie  upon  those  claiming  compensation  for 

loss  or  injury.4 

1  The  carrier  must  shew  that  the  contract  is  reasonable  :  Ruddy  v.  Midland  GreAt 
Western  Railway  Company,  8  L.  R.  Ir.  224.  If  the  higher  charge  is  not  in  terms 
authorized  by  statute,  it  lies  upon  the  carrier  to  shew  that  it  is  reasonable :  Harrison 
v.  London  and  Brighton  Railway  Company,  2  B.  &  S.  122,  152 ;  see  Ashendon  v. 
London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Railway  Company,  5  Ex.  D.  190. 

2  A  condition  exonerating  the  carrier  from  liability  for  negligence  in  carrying  cattle 
is  invalid,  even  though  there  be  a  subsequent  condition  offering  a  free  pass  to  induce 
the  owner  to  send  a  urover  in  charge,  and  the  free  pass  is  accepted  :  Booth  v.  North- 
Eastern  Railway  Company,  L.  R.  2  Ex.  173,  but  a  condition  to  carry  at  a  lower  rate  than 
the  ordinary,  with  a  liability  for  negligence  only,  was  held  not  an  unreasonable  condition 
in  Harris  v.  Midland  Railway  Company,  25  W.  R.  63.  A  condition  requiring  damage 
to  be  pointed  out  at  the  time  of  unloading  is  unreasonable  where  there  is  no  option  : 
Lloyd  v.  Waterford  and  Limerick  Railway  Company,  15  Ir.  C.  L.  R.  37 ;  bat  one  requiring 
aims  for  low  to  be  sent  in  within  6even  days  of  delivery  has  been  held  good :  Lewis 
v.  Great  Western  Railway  Company,  5  H.  &  N.  867.  See  also  Simons  v.  Great 
Western  Railway  Company,  18  C.  B.  805 ;  Moore  v.  Great  Northern  Railway  Company, 
10  L.  Kir.  <K.  A  condition  that  the  carrier  will  not  be  liable  for  the  overcrowding  of  cattle 
is  unreasonable :  Corrigan  v.  Great  Northern  Railway  Company,  6  L.  R.  Ir.  90 ;  so  is 
one  that  the  earner  will  not  be  responsible  for  the  correct  selection  of  cattle:  M'Nally 
v.  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway  Company,  8  L.  R.  Ir.  81.  A  condition  exone- 
rating the  carrier  from  the  loss  of  the  market  by  the  consignor  has  been  held  good :  Beal 
*.  South  Devon  Railway  Company,  5  H.  &  N.  875 ;  in  Ex.  Ch.  3  H.  &  C.  337;  and 
there  is  no  warranty  that  goods  carried  by  a  given  train  shall  arrive  at  any  particular 
hour :  Lord  v.  Midland  Railway  Company,  L.  R.  2  C.  P.  339.  Mere  mention  of  the 
value  to  a  stationmaster  is  no  declaration  of  value  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act,  if  it 
is  not  intended  to  operate  as  a  declaration  of  value :  Robinson  v.  London  and  South- 
western Railway  Company,  19  C.  B.  N.  S.  51.  The  consignor  is  bound  by  his  declara- 
tion of  value  and  cannot  afterwards  shew  the  value  of  the  goods  was  in  excess  of  it : 
M'Cance  v.  London  and  North-Western  Railway  Company,  7  H.  &  N.  477,  3  H.  &  C. 
343;  Nevin  v.  The  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway  Company,  30  L.  R.  Ir.  125. 
In  Hill  v.  London  and  North- Western  Railway  Company,  42  L.  T.  513,  a  ram  was 
injured  during  transit,  and  it  was  held  there  was  no  recovery  beyond  £2  where  there  was 
no  declaration  of  value. 

3  Robinson  v.  London  and  South- Western  Railway  Company,  19  C.  B.  N.  S.  51  ; 
M'Cance  v.  London  and  North- Western  Railway  Company,  7  H.  &  N.  477  ;  Lebeau  v. 
General  Steam  Navigation  Company,  L.  R.  8  C.  P.  88. 

4  "  The  defendants,"  says  Cleasby,  B.,  in  Harris  v.  Midland  Railway  Company, 
25  W.  R.  63,  where  there  was  a  special  contract  to  carry  cattle  limiting  liability  to 
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(4)  No  special  contract  under  the  Act  is  to  be  binding  unless 
signed  by  the  person  delivering  property  for  carriage.1 

(5)  The  Carriers  Act,  1830,  is  in  all  respects  unaffected.1 
There  was  for  some  time  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  a  very 

keen  conflict  as  to  its  interpretation.  Two  different  views  were 
advanced. 

The  one  view  was  that  there  was  no  distinction  to  be 
drawn  between  notices,  conditions,  or  declarations  on  the  one 
hand  and  special  contracts  on  the  other ;  that,  in  both  instances, 
the  judge  at  the  trial  was  required  to  decide  whether  they  were 
"just  and  reasonable,"  and  that  in  both  instances  they  most  be 
signed. 

The  other  view  was  that,  to  guard  against  the  unreasonableness 
of  companies  being  allowed  to  protect  themselves  from  responsi- 
bility for  negligence,  they  were  made  liable  for  any  loss  or 
injury  occasioned  by  the  neglect  or  default  of  themselves  or  of 
their  servants,  notwithstanding  any  notice,  condition,  or  declara- 
tion made  and  given  by  them  contrary  thereto ;  and  that  by  the  Act 
"  every  such  notice,  condition,  or  declaration  "  having  the  effect 
of  limiting  their  liability  in  this  respect  was  "to  be  null  and 
void."  Then,  recognizing  that  by  law  a  notice  delivered  to  the 
owner  of  goods  and  assented  to  by  him  amounted  to  a  contract, 
and  fbrtheVrocognizing  that  the  aLnt  which  is  frequently  giro! 
at  the  time  of  the  delivery  of  goods  is  often  without  any  actual 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  to  which  assent  is  by  law  presumed 
to  be  given,  this  second  view  regarded  the  Act  as  providing  that 
only  such  conditions  should  be  made  "  as  shall  be  adjudged  by 
the  Court  or  judge,  before  whom  any  question  relating  thereto 
shall  be  tried,  to  be  just  and  reasonable."  Having  thus  dealt 
with  notices,  conditions,  or  declarations,  it  regards  the  section  as 
proceeding  to  deal  with  special  contracts,  and  as  preserving  the 
liberty  secured  by  the  Carriers'  Act,  1830,  to  make  special  con- 
tracts with  the  owners  of  goods  upon  any  terms  of  carriage  which 
might  mutually  be  arranged  between  them,  provided  such  contract 
were  signed. 

Early  decisions  in  favour  of  the  former  view   are  Simons  v. 


negligence  only,  "  engage  to  carry  safely  bat  to  be  liable  only  for  negHgence.  There 
was  no  evidence  of  negligence  here,  only  conjecture.  The  injury  must  have  been 
received  daring  transit,  but  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence  to  anew  how  it  was  inflicted. 
The  plaintitf  must  shew  that  death  was  caused  by  what  he  alleges.  The  fact  of  its 
being  found  in  the  condition  alleged  upon  its  arrival  cannot  be  sufficient  to  shew  that 
such  a  state  of  things  was  brought  about  by  negligence  of  the  defendants." 

1  The  signature  of  a  railway  agent  employed  by  the  consignor  to  deliver,  and  by  the 
carrier  to  receive,  goods  is  sufficient  to  bind  the  sender :  Aldridge  v.  Great  Western 
Railway  Company,  15C.  B.  N.  8.  582. 

2  Shaw  v.  Great  Western  Railway  Company  (1894),  1  Q.  B.  373. 
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Great  Western  Railway  Company1  in  the  Common  Pleas  and 
M'Manus  v.  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway  Company2  in  the 
Exchequer  Chamber;  in  favour  of  the  latter,  Wise  v.  Great 
Western  Railway  Company3  and  Pardington  v.  South  Wales 
Railway  Company/  both  in  the  Exchequer.  In  Peek  v.  North  Peek  r.  North 
Staffordshire  Railway  the  controversy  was  carried  up  to  the  House  Baiiway8 1>re 
of  Lords,  after  a  considerable  division  of  opinion  in  the  courts 
below.  The  judges  were  summoned  to  deliver  their  opinions, 
when  a  division  of  opinion  again  appeared.  The  former  of  the 
two  views  above  stated  was  supported  by  Blackburn,  Crompton, 
and  Williams,  JJ.,  and  Cockburn,  C.J. ;  and  the  latter  by 
Willes,  J.,  Martin,  B.,  and  Pollock,  C.B.  The  majority  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  the  Lord  Chancellor  (Westbury)  and  Lords 
Cranworth  and  Wensleydale,  agreed  with  the  majority  of  the 
judges  who  delivered  their  opinions  before  them.  Lord  Chelms- 
ford took  the  contrary  view. 

Peek  v.  North  Staffordshire  Railway  Company,5  then,  decides —  Summary  of 
first,  that  between  conditions  and  contracts  there  is  no  distinc-  ^ided. 
turn ;  secondly,  that  a  condition  or  contract,  to  bind  a  trader, 
must  be  in  writing ;  thirdly,  that  every  condition  or  contract 
made  under  the  Act  must  be  proved,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Court  trying  the  case,  to  be  just  and  reasonable  ;  fourthly,  that, 
whether  a  condition  or  contract,  in  either  case  it  must  be  signed 
to  be  valid ;  and,  fifthly,  that  the  onus  of  shewing  that  the  con- 
dition or  contract  is  just  and  reasonable  is  on  the  company  that 
alleges  it. 

Though  the  authority  of  Peek  u  North  Staffordshire  Railway 
Company  is  insuperable,  the  justice  and  wisdom  of  it  have  been 
called  in  question  as  late  as  1883,  in  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Manchester, 
Lincolnshire  Railway  Company  v.  Brown,6  by  Lord  Bramwell,  who  Lincolnshire 
says :  "  At  the  time  it  was  decided,7  and  from  thence  continuously  fjlj1^7  r* 
until  now,  I  have  thought  it  was  wrongly  decided,  as  I  know  it  was  iHetum  of  Lord 
contrary  to  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  Act ;  and  this  case 
confirms  me  in  that  opinion.     For  here  is  a  contract  made  by  a 
fishmonger  and  a  carrier  of  fish  who  know  their  business,  and 
whether  it  is  just  and  reasonable  is  to  be  settled  by  me,  who  am 
neither  fishmonger  nor  carrier,  nor  with  any  knowledge  of  their 
business.     And  although  that  case  has  been  in  existence  for 
twenty  years,  and  has  been  acted  upon  in  Courts  of  law,  if  it 
were  within  my  competency  to  overrule  it  I  would  do  so,  because 

1  18  C.  B.  805.  2  4  H.  &  N.  327. 

3  1  H.  &  N.  63.  *  1  H.  *  N.  392. 

5  10  H.  L.  C.  473. 

6  8  App.  Cas.  703,  at  716;  Beal  v.  Sooth  Devon  Railway  Company,  3  H.  &  C.  337. 

7  In  1863. 
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it  is  impossible  to  say  that  people  have  regulated  their  contracts 

in  reference  to  it.     They  have  done  nothing  of  the  sort.     What 

they  have  done  is  this :  they  have  entered  into  their  contracts 

without  reference  to  it,  and  when  it  has  become  convenient  they 

have  broken  those  contracts,  and,  having  had  the  benefit  of  them, 

they  have  turned  round  and  have  sought  to  avoid  them." 

Proposition  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  Railway  Company  v. 

Manchester,     Brown  1  turned  largely  on  the  facts  proved  therein.     It  may, 

iJncoinsWre    however,  be  cited  as  establishing  the  following  proposition  :  that 

Railway  v.       if  the  consignor  haB  an  offer  bond  fide  made  to  him  of  having  his 

goods  carried  upon  terms  just  and  reasonable,  and  voluntarily 

chooses  in  consideration  of  a  pecuniary  benefit,  to  exonerate  the 

carrier  from  any  part  of  his  ordinary  responsibility,  a  contract 

thus  limiting  the  carrier's  liability  may  be  just  and  reasonable, 

though  without  the  alternative  option  it  would  not  be  so.8     This 

Great  Western  decision  was  supplemented  by  that  in  the  Great  Western  Railway 

Mhvay  com-  Company  „    McCarthy,8   where  Lord   Watson 4  laid  down  that 

M'Carthy.        whether  a  condition  is  just  and  reasonable  "  is  not  a  question  of 

law,  but  a  question  of  fact,  or,  it  may  be,  a  mixed  question  of 

law  and  fact,  which  must  be  determined  according  to  the  special 

circumstances  of  the   contract    in  which  it  is   inserted ;  "  and 

i 

though  this  be  so,  yet  the  judge  "  is  not  entitled  to  ask  the  jury 

to  find  the  factB  which  he  may  consider  it  necessary  to  ascertain 

in  forming  his  own  judgment"5 

Sheridan  r.The      In  the  Irish  case  of  Sheridan  v.  The  Midland  Great  Western 

Western  Bail-  Railway    Company,6    the     reasonableness     of    the     alternative 

way  Company.  0£fere(j  jg  declared  to  be  a  question  for  the  judge  and  not  for  the 

Liability  for  In  special  contracts  the  liability  of  carriers  for  their  own 
n^renoe™  negligence  must  be  excluded  either  directly  or  by  necessary 
"aTiud  d  implication ;  for  the  law  presumes  that  the  liability  continues  if  not 
either  directly  manifestly  excepted.  Thus  a  condition  that  a  carrier  accepts  no 
tapScftSonr17 responsibility  will  not  exclude  liability  for  actual  negligence;7 

1  8  App.  Cas.  703;  Ronan  v.  Midland  Railway  Company,  14  L.  R.  Ir.  157; 
Foreman  v.  Great  Western  Railway  Company,  38  L.  T.  8*1. 

2  In  Lewis  v.  Great  Western  Railway  Company,  3  Q.  B.  D.  195,  the  case  of  the 
conveyance  of  some  cheeses,  this  alternative  was  offered,  and  the  contract  was  held  just 
and  reasonable.  In  Ashendon  v.  London  and  Brighton  Railway  Company,  5  Ex.  D. 
190,  the  action  was  in  respect  of  a  dog ;  no  alternative  was  offered,  and  the  contract 
was  held  not  just  and  reasonable,  as  Harrison  v.  London,  Brighton,  and  Sooth  Coast 
Railway  Company,  2  B.  &  S.  122,  is  overruled  by  Peek  v.  North  Staffordshire  Railway 
Company,  10  II.  L.  C.  473.  See  Shaw  v.  Great  Western  Railway  Company  (1S94), 
iQ.  B.  373. 

3  12  App.  Cas.  218 ;  cp.  M'Nally  v.  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway  Company, 
8  L.  R.  Ir.  81  ;  Moore  v.  Great  Northern  Railway  Company,  10  L.  R.  Ir.  95. 

4  12  App.  Cas.,  at  233. 

5  L.  c.  at  239. 

6  24  L.  R.  Ir.  146. 

7  Martin  v.  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway  Company,  L.  R.  3  Ex.  9. 
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nor  yet  will  one  exonerating  a  carrier  from  liability  for  damage 
occasioned  by  kicking,  plunging,  or  restiveness  of  a  horse  protect 
him  where  the  restiveness  is  induced  by  his  negligence ; 1  but  a 
condition  exempting  a  carrier  from  all  liability  for  loss  or  damage 
by  delay  in  transit  or  from  whatever  other  cause  arising  "  is  good 
to  excuse  the  negligence  of  the  carrier's  servants.2 

Again,  a  contract  to  carry  goods  "  at  the  owner's  risk  "  only  Contract  to 
exempts  the  carrier  from  the  ordinary  risks  incurred  by  goods ^JSe*a n^ 
going  along  the  railway,  and  not  from  liability  for  negligence,8  °^y  exempts 
unless  the    consignor  has   notice   that  the  carriers  carry   at  a  risks. 
lower  rate  "  where  the  sender  relieves  them  from  all  liability  of 
loss,  damage,  or  delay ;"  when  the  contract  must  be  interpreted  by 
the  sender's  knowledge  of  its  meaning,  and  will  exonerate  from 
liability  for  negligence.4     An  exemption  from  liability  for  negli- 
gence does  not  carry  immunity  from  the  consequences  of  wilful 
misconduct.*     Mere  mis-delivery,  however,  does  not  amount  to 
wilful  misconduct,  and  is  no  more  than  negligence  ;6  but  if  the 
consignee  has  refused  to  accept,  and  the  goods  are  then  delivered 
to  a  person  with  a  name  like   that   of  the  consignee,  without 
inquiry,  there  is  wilful  misconduct.7 

The  great  increase  of  intercommunication  between  railways,  Goods  trans- 
whereby  goods  can  be  forwarded  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  }?^f  f<^m  the 
another  without  break,  has  made  very  frequent  arrangements  by  company  to 
which  goods  are  transferred  from  the  company  with  whom  the  another  in 
contract  of  carriage  was  originally  made,  through  three  or  four  or  f^ai^te 
even  more  other  companies,  until  they  reach  their  destination.  conr*y*nce- 
The  legal  effect  of  this,  in  case  of  loss  on  a  part  of  the  journey 
not  on  the  line  of  the   company  with  whom  the  contract  was 
directly  made,  has  been  the  subject  of  considerable  difference  of 
opinion,  terminated,  as  is  not  uncommon  in  these  cases,  by  a 
decision  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

The  earliest   of  the   cases    on    this   point    is   Muschamp   v.  Muschamp  r. 
iAncaster    and    Preston    Railway    Company.8     A     parcel    was^^n 

R&i  1  V7a*v 
1  Gill  v.  Manchester  Railway  Company,  L.  R.  8  Q.  B.  186;  Moore  v.  Great  Northern  Company. 
Railway  Company,  io  L.  R.  Ir.  95. 

3  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  Railway  Company  v.  Brown,  8  App.  Cas. 

703. 

3  Robinson  v.  Great  Western  Railway  Company,  35  L.  J.  C.  P.  123;  D'Arc  v. 

London  and  North- Western  Railway  Company,  L.  R.  9  Q.  B.  325  ;  Goldsmith  v.  Great 
Eastern  Railway  Company,  44  L.  T.  181  ;  Dixon  v.  Richelieu  Navigation  Company, 
15  Ont.  App.  647. 

4  Lewis  v.  Great  Western  Railway  Company,  3  Q.  B.  D.  195,  at  206. 

•  Ronan  v.  Midland  Railway  Company,  14  L.  &  Ir.  157. 

•  Stevens  v.  Great  Western  Railway  Company,  52  L.  T.  324. 

7  Hoare  v.  Great  Western  Railway  Company,  37  L.  T.  (N.  S.)  186.  See  Webb  v. 
Great  Western  Railway  Company,  26  W.  R.  ill ;  Haynes  v.  Great  Western  Railway 
Company,  41  L.  T.  436. 

8  (1841)  8  M.  &  W.  421 ;  Merchants'  Despatch  Transportation  Company  v.  Hately, 
14  Can.  S.  C.  R.  572. 
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Company. 
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Exeter 
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delivered  at  Lancaster  to  the  defendants  directed  to  a  person 
at  a  place  in  Derbyshire.  The  defendants  were  proprietors  of 
the  line  only  so  far  as  Preston.  There  the  railway  united  with 
the  line  of  another  company  by  which  the  carriage  should  have 
been  performed  ;  who  lost  the  parcel,  for  which  the  plaintiff  sued. 
At  the  trial,  before  Eolfe,  B.,  the  learned  judge  stated  the  law 
to  the  jury  to  be  that,  where  a  common  carrier  takes  into  his 
care  a  parcel  directed  to  a  particular  place,  and  does  not  by 
positive  agreement  limit  his  responsibility  to  a  part  only  of  the 
distance,  there  is  primd  facie  evidence  of  an  undertaking  on  his 
part  to  carry  the  parcel  to  the  place  to  which  it  is  directed.  A 
rule  was  moved  for  on  this  ruling,  alleging  misdirection,  which, 
on  argument,  was  discharged,  the  opinion  of  the  Court  being 
summed  up  by  Rolfe,  B. :!  "  All  convenience  is  one  way,  and 
there  is  no  authority  the  other  way/'  This  decision  was  followed 
in  Watson  v.  Ambergate  Railway  Company.1 

In  Scothorn  v.  South  Staffordshire  Railway  Company3  a 
countermand  was  communicated  to  defendants'  agent,  who  was 
authorized  to  deliver  the  goods  according  to  the  original  contract. 
By  some  negligence  that  order  was  disobeyed,  and  the  goods  were 
lost.  The  earlier  cases  were  distinguished  on  this  ground,  and  the 
decision  turned  mainly  on  the  correct  construction  of  the  contract 
being  that  the  defendants  were  to  procure  their  agents  to  deliver 
according  to  the  plaintiff's  directions ;  as  they  had  not  done  so,  and, 
in  consequence,  a  loss  had  been  occasioned,  they  were  bound  to 
make  it  good. 

Collins  v.  Bristol  and  Exeter  Railway  Company  is  the  leading 
case  on  this  line  of  decisions.4  The  principle  upon  which  Mus- 
champ  v,  Lancaster  and  Preston  Junction  Railway  Company  was 
decided  was  accepted  on  all  sides  as  good,  and  as  Crompton,  J.,  said, 
speaking  of  that  case  in  the  House  of  Lords,5  was  "  acted  upon 
by  judges  and  juries  without  any  doubt  at  almost  every  sittings 
and  assizes."  The  effect  of  it  was  nevertheless  sought  to  be 
eluded  on  the  ground  of  a  condition  in  the  contract  with  the 
Great  Western  Railway  Company,  by  which  the  company  were 
not  to  be  held  carriers  beyond  the  extent  of  their  own  railway, 
but  were  to  receive  the  entire  sum,  out  of  which  they  were  first 
to  pay  themselves  as  carriers  on  their  own  line,  and  then,  as 
forwarding  agents,  to  pay  the  residue  to  the  next  railway  or  other 
carrier,  and  were  to  be  responsible  no  further  than  the  extent  of 


1  8M.&W.  at  43a 


2  15  Jar.  448. 


*  (1853)  8  Ex.  341. 
4  7  H.  L.  C.  194:  followed  M'Millan  v.  Grand  Trunk  Railway  Company,  15  Ont. 

pp.  1 4,  a  case  worth  referring  to. 

*  7  fi.  L.  C.  at  212. 
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their  own  line.  The  contention  was  that  this  made  the  contract 
beyond  the  Great  Western  line  a  contract  with  common  carriers 
merely,  the  condition  determining  so  soon  as  the  limits  of  the 
Great  Western  system  were  passed.  The  facts,  as  proved  at  the 
trial  before  Williams,  J.  (who  reserved  leave  to  enter  a  nonsuit  if 
there  was  no  evidence  to  go  to  the  jury  in  support  of  the  plaintiff's 
case),  shewed  that  the  plaintiff  delivered  at  the  station  of  the 
Great  Western  Railway  Company  at  Bath  a  van-load  of  furniture  to 
be  conveyed  to  Torquay.  The  plaintiff  signed  a  receipt-note,  headed : 
"Bath  Station. — To  the  Great  Western  Railway  Company. — 
Receive  the  under-mentioned  goods  on  the  conditions  stated  on 
the  other  side  to  be  sent  to  Torquay  Station,  and  delivered  to  the 
plaintiff  or  his  agent"  One  condition  was  that  the  company 
would  not  be  answerable  for  loss  or  damage  by  fire.  Another 
condition  was  that  the  company  would  not  be  responsible  for  loss 
or  damage  to  goods  beyond  the  limits  of  their  railway.  The  van 
was  placed  on  a  truck  and  conveyed  to  Bristol,  where  the  Great 
Western  line  ended  and  the  defendants'  began.  The  same  truck 
and  guard  went  with  the  van  to  Exeter,  where  the  defendants' 
line  ended,  and  was  joined  by  the  line  of  the  South  Devon  Rail- 
way, which  ran  to  Torquay.  While  the  van  and  furniture  were 
at  the  defendants'  station  at  Exeter  they  were  accidentally 
destroyed  by  fire.  The  plaintiff  sued  the  Bristol  and  Exeter 
Company,  on  whose  line  the  accident  happened,  for  the  loss. 
They  objected  that  the  conditions  governed  the  whole  of  the 
transport  and  exempted  them  from  liability.  A  verdict  was  view  of  the 
entered  for  the  plaintiff.  A  rule  was  then  obtained  and  made  Exchequer. 
absolute  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  on  the  ground  that  there 
was  only  one  contract  to  carry  the  goods  from  Bath  to  Torquay, 
and  that  the  company  were  under  the  "conditions,"  expressly 
exempted  from  liability  to  loss  by  fire.1  In  the  Exchequer  View  of  the 
Chamber  *  this  was  reversed,  as  the  Great  Western  Railway  Exchequer 
Company  received  the  goods  to  be  carried  on  their  line  subject  0hamber« 
to  the  stipulation  against  loss  by  fire,  and  discharged  themselves 
by  forwarding  the  goods  to  be  carried  by  the  defendants ;  and, 
there  being  no  evidence  of  the  terms  on  which  the  goods  were  to 
be  carried  on  the  defendants'  line,  they  must  be  treated  as  having 
received  them  as  common  carriers,  and  were  consequently  liable 
for  their  loss.  The  case  was  then  taken  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  the  judges  were  summoned.     The  majority  *  agreed  with  the 

1  ii  Ex.  790. 

*  Before  Coleridge,  Wightman,  Cresswell,  Erie,  Williams,  Crompton,  Crowder,  and 
WiUes,  JJ. 

*  These  were  Byles,  J.,  Crompton,  J.,  who  delivered  judgment  in  the  Ex.  Ch.  and 
Williams  and  Wightman,  J  J.,  who  formed  part  of  the  Court. 
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opinion    of  the    Exchequer   Chamber ;  two l  were   in   favour   of 

Declaration  of  restoring  the  judgment  of  the  Exchequer.     The  House  of  Lords3 

Housetf      °  unanimously  adopted  the  view  of  the  Exchequer  and  reversed  the 

Lords.  judgment  of  the  Exchequer  Chamber,  holding  that  the  contract 

was  entire  for  the  whole  journey,  and  that  the  goods  were  carried 

on  the   defendants1    railway  under  the   contract;    so    that   the 

defendants    were    consequently   either  not  liable   at   all,   as  no 

agreement  was  entered  into  with  them,  or  that  if  the  contract  in 

any  way  attached,  the  exception  as  to  the  loss  by  fire  accompanied 

it  and  freed  them  from  liability. 

In  the  course  of  the  judgment  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  case 
differed  from  Muschamp  v.  Lancaster  and  Preston  Junction  Railway 
Company3  in  that  there  were  no  conditions  in  the  contract,  which 
was  created  merely  by  the  receipt  of  a  parcel  by  the  railway 
company  to  be  delivered  at  a  place  on  another  line.  What, 
then,  was  the  effect  of  the  condition ?  "A  contract,"  said 
Lord  Chelmsford,4  u  to  convey  goods  from  A.  to  B.,  with  a  con- 
dition that,  for  a  certain  part  of  the  journey,  the  company  will 
not  be  responsible,  will  be  no  more  inconsistent  with  the  absolute 
contract  for  the  whole  journey,  than  where  a  carrier  undertakes  to 
convey  goods,  with  a  condition  that  for  a  certain  description  of 
goods  he  will  not  be  liable  at  all."  Thus,  assuming  the  condition 
limiting  liability  to  apply  to  the  Great  Western  line  alone,  it  was 
not  inconsistent  with  the  condition  that  the  carrier  was  not  to  be 
liable  for  loss  by  fire  which  was  not  so  limited.  Lord  Cranworth, 
however,  disposes  of  the  whole  contention  that  there  was  a  right 
of  action  against  the  Bristol  and  Exeter  Railway  Company  in  the 
following  words  :6  "  A  person  sending  goods  by  a  railway  cannot 
be  supposed  to  know,  in  the  case  of  a  continuous  line,  who  are 
the  owners  of  its  different  portions.  He  has  a  right  to  suppose, 
when  the  officers  of  the  company  at  one  extremity  receive  goods 
to  be  delivered  at  the  other  extremity,  either  that  the  whole  line 
belongs  to  them,  or,  at  all  events,  that  they  mean  so  to  represent 
it,  and  that  they  contract  on  that  footing."  Thus,  if  the  plaintiff 
had  contracted  with  the  Great  Western  Railway  Company  without 
limitation  of  liability,  his  action  must  be  against  them ;  if  with 
limitation  of  liability,  the  contract  was  still  with  them,  and 
against  them  the  action  must  be  brought,  to  the  complete  exonera- 
tion of  auxiliary  lines.6 

1  Martin,  B.,  and  WatsoD,  B.,  had  been  appointed  to  the  Bench  after  the  decision 
of  the  Court  of  Exchequer. 

3  Lord  Chelmsford,  C,  Lord  Wensleydale,  Lord  Brougham,  Lord  Cranworth,  and 
Lord  Kingsdown.  s  8  M.  &  W.  421. 

*  7  H.  L.  C,  at  231. 

8  7  H.  L.  C,  at  235. 

6  The  American  new  may  be  contrasted  with  the  English  role  above  illustrated  : 
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Care  must  be  taken  not  to  misunderstand  this  decision,  which  Point  decided 
was  given  on  the  construction  of  the  clauses  of  a  written  contract  Great  Western 
made  between  the  plaintiff  and  the  Great  Western  Railway  ^™7  Com" 
Company.  The  plaintiff's  contention  was  that,  though  by  the 
contract  with  the  Great  Western  Railway  Company  their  respon- 
sibility was  restricted  to  their  own  line,  when  the  Bristol  and 
Exeter  Railway  Company  received  the  goods,  they  received  them 
with  the  common  law  responsibility  of  common  carriers,  and  were 
so  liable  for  their  loss  by  fire,  while  on  their  line.  The  defendants' 
contention  was  that  the  particular  contract  made  was  with  the 
Great  Western  Railway  Company,  who  were  left  to  make  their 
"  own  bargains  with  all  the  forwarding  companies,  receiving  a 
certain  sum  from  the  consignor  for  the  whole  journey."1  The 
conclusion  of  the  House  of  Lords  was  that,  whatever  the  intention 
of  the  Great  Western  Railway  Company  was,  "  it  has  not  been 
expressed  with  sufficient  clearness,  and  if  it  is  important  for  that 
company,  in  future  cases,  to  limit  its  liability  to  its  own  line,  the 
terms  of  the  present  receipt  note  should  be  altered."3  The  contract 
of  the  Bristol  and  Exeter  Railway  Company  was,  accordingly, 
with  the  Great  Western  Railway  Company,  who  were  responsible 
to  the  plaintiff  only  on  the  terms  of  their  contract  with  him. 
Thus  the  Bristol  and  Exeter  Railway  Company  were  not  liable  to 
the  plaintiff  on  a  contract,  for  they  had  no  contract  with  him ; 
neither  were  they  liable  as  common  carriers,  for  if  the  goods  were 
received  from  the  Great  Western  Railway  Company  on  their  own 
account  and  not  while  acting  as  agents  for  the  plaintiff,  the  Exeter 
and  Bristol  Railway  Company  were  not  common  carriers  of  the 
goods  qud  the  plaintiff. 

It  is  manifest  from  this  that  the  case  does  not  at  all  affect  the  Considered  and 
position    of  things   where   a    contract   like    that    indicated    by       ngmg 

11 A  railroad  company,"  said  Field,  J. ,  in  Myrick  v.  Michigan  Central  Railroad  Company, 
107  U.  S.  (17  Otto)  102,  at  106,  "is  a  carrier  of  goods  Tor  the  public,  and,  as  such,  is 
bound  to  carry  safely  whatever  goods  are  entrusted  to  it  for  transportation,  within  the 
coarse  of  its  business  to  the  end  of  its  route,  and  there  deposit  them  in  a  suitable  place 
for  their  owners  or  consignees.  If  the  road  of  the  company  connects  with  other  roads, 
and  goods  are  received  for  transportation  beyond  the  termination  of  its  own  line,  there 
is  superadded  to  its  duty  as  a  common  carrier  that  of  a  forwarder  by  the  connecting  line, 
that  is,  to  deliver  safely  the  goods  to  such  line — the  next  carrier  on  the  route  beyond. 
This  forwarding  duty  arises  from  the  obligation  implied  in  taking  the  goods  for  the  point 
beyond  its  own  line.  The  common  law  imposes  no  greater  duty  than  this.  If  more  is 
expected  from  the  company  receiving  the  shipment,  there  must  be  a  special  agreement 
for  it  This  is  the  doctrine  of  this  court,  although  a  different  rule  of  liability  is  adopted 
in  England  and  in  some  of  the  States.  As  was  said  in  Kailroad  Company  v.  Manu- 
facturing Company,  16  Wall.  (U.  S.)  318,  at  324  :  '  It  is  unfortunate  for  the  interests  of 
commerce  that  there  is  any  diversity  of  opinion  on  such  a  subject,  especiallyin  this 
country ;  but  the  rule  that  holds  the  carrier  only  liable  to  the  excent  of  nis  own  route, 
and  for  the  safe  storage  and  delivery  to  the  next  carrier  is  itself  so  just  and  reasonable 
that  we  do  not  hesitate  to  give  it  our  sanction.'  "  See  Insurance  Company  v.  Railroad 
Company,  104  U.  S.  (14  Otto)  146,  at  157. 

1  Per  Lord  Wensleydale,  7  H.  L.  C,  at  239.  2  Per  Lord  Wensleydale,  ibid. 
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ultimate  carrier. 


Mode  of  con-  Crompton,  J.,1  is  entered  into  on  the  terms  that:  "We  do  not 
wardroofa!°r"  choose  to  undertake  responsibilities  for  negligence  and  accidents 
with  liability  as  fcey0ncl  0ur  limits  of  carriage,  where  we  have  no  means  of  prevent- 

common  carrier       J  \  v"        « 

attaching,to  the  ing  such  negligence  or  accident ;  and  we  will  not,  therefore, 
undertake  the  carriage  of  your  goods  from  A.  to  B.;  but  we  will 
be  carriers  as  far  as  our  line  extends,  or  our  vehicles  go,  and  will 
be  carriers  no  farther;  but  to  protect  you  against  the  incon- 
veniences and  trouble  to  which  you  might  be  exposed  if  we  only 
undertook  to  carry  to  the  end  of  our  line  of  carriage,  we  will 
undertake  to  forward  the  goods  by  the  next  carriers,  and  on  so 
doing  our  liability  shall  cease,  and  our  character  of  carriers  shall 
be  at  an  end ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  so  forwarding  and  of  saving 
the  trouble  of  two  payments,  we  will  take  the  whole  fare,  or  you 
may  pay  as  one  charge  at  the  end ;  but  if  we  receive  it  we  will 
receive  it  only  as  your  agents  for  the  purpose  of  ultimately  paying 
the  next  carriers."  Had  the  contract  been  of  that  sort,  the  Exeter 
and  Bristol  Railway  Company  would  have  been  liable  as  common 
carriers  to  the  plaintiff,  on  the  ground  of  their  exercise  of  a  public 
employment  and  the  receipt  of  the  goods  to  be  carried  for  the 
plaintiff  for  reward.8 

While  Collins  v.  Bristol  and  Exeter  Railway  Company  was 
before  the  House  of  Lords,  and  between  the  argument  and  the 
judgment,*  the  Court  of  Exchequer  decided  Mytton  v.  Midland 
Railway  Company,4  a  case  of  passenger's  luggage,  in  accordance 
with  its  previous  decisions.5  On  the  facts  it  was  held  that  there 
was  only  one  contract,  and  that  was  with  the  South  Wales  Rail- 
way Company  and  not  with  the  defendants.  "  We  think,"  says 
Martin,  B.,6  "  that  the  principle  of  Muschamp  v.  The  Preston  and 
Lancashire  Railway  Company  applies  to  this  case;  and  as  there 
was  no  contract  with  the  Midland  Railway  Company  the  plaintiff 
fails  in  this  action,  and  the  defendants  are  entitled  to  our  judg- 
ment." Had  there  been  a  partnership  shewn,  as  was  attempted 
to  be  done  by  arguing  that  a  partnership  was  established  by  proof 
of  the  feet  that  the  three  companies  concerned  divided  the  fares 
according  to  the  mileage  travelled  over  each  of  the  three  lines 
traversed,  the  plaintiff  would  have  had  a  right  to  sue  any  one  of 
the  companies  who  constituted  the  partnership. 

Coxou  v.  Shortly  after  the  decision  in  Collins's  case  was  given,  Coxon  t?. 

Great  "Western  o  / 

iuuway  Great  Western  Railway  Company 7  came  on  for  argument  in  the 

Company.  ,  y  R  L  Q  ^  ^ 

3  Per  Holt,  C.J.,  Coggfl  v.  Bernard,  2  Ld.  Raym.,  909,  at  918,  1  Sm.  L.  C.  (9th 
ed.),  201,  at  215. 

9  June  13,  1859.  4  4  H.  &  N.  615. 

5  Co.  Keys  v.  Belfast  Railway  Company,  8  Ir.  C.  L.  R.  167,  9  H.  L.  C.  556 ;  Hayes 
v.  South  Wales  Railway  Company,  9  Ir.  C.  L.  R.  474. 

8  L.  c.  at  622.  '  (Feb.  11,  i860)  5  H.  &N.  274. 


Mytton  r. 
Midland 
Railway 
Company. 


Martin,  B.'s, 
judgment. 
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Exchequer.     The  plaintiff  sent  some  oxen  to  the  Craven  Arms  Facts. 
Station  of  the  Shrewsbury  and  Hereford  Railway  Company  to  be 
carried  to  Birmingham.     A  portion  of  this  journey  would  be  made 
over  the  Great  Western  Railway  Company's  line.     The  plaintiff's 
drover  signed  a  way-bill  with  the  following  condition  :  "  For  the 
convenience  of  the  owner,  the  company  will  receive  the  charges 
payable  to  other  companies  for  conveyance  of  such  cattle  over  their 
lines  of  railway,  but  the  company  will  not  be  subject  to  liability 
for  any  loss,  delay,  default,  or  damage  arising  on  such  railway." 
One  lump  sum  was  charged  for  carriage,  which  was  to  be  paid  at 
Birmingham,  on  the  Great  Western  Company's  line.     The  oxen 
were  placed  in  trucks  belonging  to  the  Great  Western  Railway 
Company ;  on  the  arrival  of  the  train  at  Wolverhampton  it  was 
found  that  the  bottom  of  one  of  the  trucks  was  broken,  that  one  of 
the  oxen  was  dead,  and  that  others  were  injured.    In  an  action 
•against  the  Great  Western  Railway  Company  it  was  contended 
by  the  defendants  that  the  contract  was  with  the  Shrewsbury  and 
Hereford  Railway  Company,  and  not  with  them.     This  defence 
was  sustained,  Bramwell,  B.,  pointing  out  that  in   Collins  v. 
Bristol  and  Exeter  Railway  Company  l  it  was  not  said  that  a 
divided  contract  was  impossible,  but  that  such  a  contract  had  to 
be  proved.     He  then   examined  the  condition,  and  concluded 
that  "  they  [the  Shrewsbury  and  Hereford  Railway  Company]  do 
not  say  that  they  will  not  carry  on  another  railway,  but  only  that 
they  will  not  be  liable  for  damage  arising  on  such  railway.     So 
that  there  is  an  absolute  refusal  of  liability  for  damage,  but  not  a 
refusal  to  carry."     That  being  so,  the  Court  further  held  that  this 
primd  fade  exoneration  was   not    affected  by  anything  in  the 
contract. 

In  Hooper  v.  London  and  North- Western  Railway  Company,2  Hooper  ». 
where  the  facts  are  identical  with  Mytton  v.  Midland  Railway  North-0 
Oompany/  Denman  and  Lindley,  JJ.,  treated  Mytton  v.  Midland  2?^™ 
Railway  Company  as  overruled,  since  it  is  inconsistent  with  Foulkes  Company. 
v.  Metropolitan  Railway  Company.4  In  Hooper  v.  London  and  North-  considered. 
Western  Railway  Company*  the  action  was  for  delay  in  forwarding, 
and  injury  to,  goods  in  a  portmanteau  which  the  defendants — not 
the  company  with    whom  the   plaintiff  had  contracted,  but   a 
company  into  whose  train  he  changed  during  the  course  of  his 
journey  in  pursuance  of  his  contract — had  received  to  forward 
and  had  neglected  to  do  so,  whereby  the  contents  were  injured 
and  the  plaintiff  deprived    of  their  use.     The   facts  disclosed 

1  7  H.  L.  C.  194. 

9  50  L.  J.  Q.  B.  103 ;  Baldwin  v.  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway  Company, 
9  Q.  B.  D.  582. 

»  4  H.  &  N.  615.  4  (1870)  5  C.  P.  D.  157. 
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Judgment  of 
LindJey,  J. 


Comment. 


Foulkes  v. 

Metropolitan 

Company. 


Judgment  of 
Theeiger,  L.J. 


something  that  "  was  therefore  wrongful,  not  as  a  breach  of 
contract,  but  as  a  wrongful  act  in  itself."1  "Whether  there 
would  be  an  implied  contract  with  the  defendant  company,"  says 
Lindley,  J.,2  "  may  be  a  question  of  difficulty,  but,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  portmanteau  was  lawfully  in  their  charge,  and  the  fact 
of  its  not  forthcoming  at  Euston  involves  the  default  of  some  one 
of  the  defendants'  servants.  The  defendant  company  having 
received  the  portmanteau  are  responsible  for  its  loss  in  accordance 
with  the  principle  of  Foulkes  v.The  Metropolitan  Railway  Company." 

The  decision  is  merely  that  the  plaintiff  could  not  sue  on 
an  implied  contract,  and  the  case  was  argued  throughout  on  the 
assumption  that  if  no  privity  of  contract  could  be  made  out,  there 
could  be  no  recovery ;  as  clearly  appears  from  the  judgment  of 
Martin,  B. :  "  The  only  question  is,  whether  there  was  any  con- 
tract between  the  plaintiff  and  the  Midland  Railway  Company,  or 
whether  the  contract  was  not  an  entire  contract  with  the  South 
Wales  Railway  Company,"  and  "  there  was  no  evidence  whatever 
of  any  privity  of  the  Midland  Railway  Company  to  that  contract."3 
As  a  decision  on  the  existence  of  an  implied  contract  it  is  not, 
and  cannot  be,  overruled  ;  and  no  other  point  than  this,  whatever 
the  reason,  and  notwithstanding  that  the  declaration  was  on  the 
common  law  duty,  was  ever  suggested  in  the  argument  or 
judgment. 

In  this  point  of  view  Foulkes  v.  Metropolitan  Railway  Company4 
conflicts  with  these  earlier  cases.  Two  points  were  there  decided. 
First,  that  the  contract  was  with  the  two  railway  companies,  either 
of  which  could  sue  or  be  sued  thereon— which  Bristol  and  Exeter 
Railway  Company  v.  Collins6  treated  as  a  possible  event,  though  one 
to  be  proved.  The  Court  in  Foulkes's  case  treated  it  as  proved. 
Secondly,  that  there  is  a  duty,  independent  of  contract,  not  to  do 
an  act  to  injure  another.  It  is  to  this  duty  that  Thesiger,  L.J,, 
refers  when  he  says  :6  "  I  think  that  the  true  principle  in  such  a 
case  as  the  present  is,  that  the  company,  so  far  as  concerns  its 
own  line,  in  which  term  I  include  a  line  over  which  running 
powers  are  exercised,  and  its  own  acts  and  omissions,  is  under 
the  same  obligations  in  reference  to  the  security  of  the  passenger 
as  it  would  have  been  if  he  had  directly  contracted  with  him." 
"  This  principle  is  a  reasonable  one,  for  underlying  it  is  the  fact 
that  more  or  less  directly  or  indirectly  the    carrying  company 

1  Hayn  v.  Culliford,  4  C.  P.  Div.  182.  Cp.  Cramb  r.  Caledonian  Railway  Company, 
19  Rettie  1054. 

2  50  L.  J.  Q.  B.  at  105.  s  4  H.  &  N.  at  621. 

4  5  C.  P.  Div.  157.  See  Metropolitan  Railway  Company  v.  Great  Western  Bail- 
way  Company,  3  Times  L.  R.  113,  where  one  company  was  held  entitled  to  an 
indemnity  against  the  other  company. 

6  7  H.  L.  C.  194.  c  5  C.  P.  Div.  at  170. 
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derives  a  benefit  from  its  carriage  of  the  passenger,  and  should 
therefore  come  under  some  corresponding  obligation  towards  him, 
and  what  more  appropriate  obligation  can  there  be  than  the 
ordinary  one  undertaken  by  railway  companies  towards  their 
passengers,  namely,  that  of  taking  due  and  reasonable  care  for 
their  safety." 

Whether  the  omission  in  the  earlier  cases  to  discuss  the  obliga-  Carrying  com- 
tion  of  the  carrying  company  as  distinguished  from  the  contracting  Frrespective  of 
company,  on  the  ground  of  duty  apart  from  contract,  was  due  to  contract 
an  impression  that  at  least  an  implied  contract  must  be  shewn  to 
found  liability,  or  merely  to  an  oversight,  is  now  immaterial,  since 
the  decisions  have  placed  the  law  beyond  doubt,  that  while  the 
contracting  company  is  liable  on  the  contract,  the  carrying  com- 
pany is  also  liable  for  any  default  that  can  be  brought  home  to 
them. 

The  law  as  established  in  England,  holding  the  company  with  Law  in 

A  TV)  A  1*1  i%  A 

whom  the  contract  is  directly  made  liable  throughout  the  route,  has 
been  seriously  doubted  in  America.1  There  the  tendency  of  deci- 
sions has  been  to  hold  that  the  carrier  is  liable  only  for  the  extent 
of  his  own  route,  and  for  the  safe  storage  and  delivery  to  the  next 
carrier.3  This  tendency  has  been  supposed  to  have  taken  its  rise 
from  Garside  v.  Trent  and  Mersey  Navigation  Company,8  which  is  ^arside  «. 
cited  by  Redfield,  C.J.,4  as  pointing  to  the  existence  of  a  rule  to  that  Mersey 
effect.  When  examined  the  case  shews  that  such  a  supposition  is  company?1 
erroneous.  The  contract  there,  as  alleged  in  the  declaration,  was  to 
carry  as  common  carriers  from  Stourport  to  Manchester,  and  thence 
to  forward  to  Stockport.  From  the  evidence  it  appeared  that  the 
course  of  business  was  that,  when  the  goods  arrived  at  Man- 
chester, "  if  any  carrier  to  the  place  of  their  destination  be  at 
Manchester  ready  to  receive  them,  they  are  immediately  delivered, 
upon  payment  of  the  carriage  from  Stourport  to  Manchester,  and, 
if  not,  the  defendants  keep  them  in  their  warehouse  till  a  carrier 
arrive  to  whom  they  may  be  delivered  on  making  the  above 
payment,  the  defendants  not  charging  anything  for  lodging  and 
keeping  the  goods  in  their  warehouse."  The  goods  were  con- 
sumed by  an  accidental  fire  after  their  arrival  in  Manchester,  and 
before  any  carrier  came  from  Stockport  to  whom  they  could  be 
delivered.  The  Court  held  that  the  holding  of  the  goods  was  as 
warehousemen,  "  not  for  the  convenience  of  the  carrier,  but  of 
the  owner  of  the  goods,"6  and  that,  as  there  was  no  laches,  the 
defendants  were  not  liable.     It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  so  far  is 

1  For  a  discussion  of  the  English  and  American  rules,  see  Albany  Law  Journal, 
vol.  Hi.  485  ;  Am.  Law  Rev.,  vol.  ii.  426. 

9  See  cases  collected,  Redfield,  Carriers,  §  181,  n.  9,  and  ante,  1133  n. 

8  4  T.  R.  581.  *  Carriers,  §  181.  *  U  c  per  Buller,  J.,at  582. 
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this  from  being  a  decision  that  the  carrier  is  only  liable  to  the 
extent  of  his  own  route,  that  the  facts  of  the  case  would  not 
allow  the  question  to  be  raised ;  and  that  the  real  decision  was 
that  on  the  facts  the  defendants  were  not  carriers  at  all,  but 
warehousemen,  who  are  not  insurers ;  so  that,  on  an  accident 
happening  while  they  are  in  charge  of  goods,  default  of  some  sort 
must  be  shewn  to  render  them  liable. 

With  Garside  v.  Trent  and  Mersey  Navigation  Company  should 
be  considered  the  subsequent  case  against  the  same  defendants, 
Hyde  v.  Trent  Hyde  v.  Trent  and  Mersey  Navigation  Company,1  where  more, 
Navigation7  though  slight,  countenance  is  given  to  the  American  view.  The 
Company.  plaintiffs  delivered  to  the  defendants  eighteen  bags  of  cotton  to 
be  safely  carried  "  from  Gainsborough  to  Manchester,  and  there 
to  be  delivered  to  the  plaintiffs."  There  was  a  second  count  for 
other  goods.  The  goods  were  put  on  board  the  defendants* 
barges  and  were  conveyed  to  Manchester,  and  there  landed  upon 
the  quay  and  lodged  in  the  warehouse,  where  they  were  consumed 
by  an  accidental  fire  the  same  night.  The  usage  had  uniformly 
been  for  the  cotton  merchants  to  have  their  goods  conveyed  to 
their  own  warehouses  in  carts  furnished  by  the  defendants. 
Formerly  the  defendants  employed  their  own  carts  for  this,  but 
had  latterly  given  up  the  business  of  carting,  together  with  the 
profits,  to  a  person  in  their  employ,  whom  the  plaintiffs  knew  to 
have  taken  it  over.  The  question  was  whether  the  defendants  were 
liable  as  common  carriers,  or  whether  the  transit  had  ceased  as 
far  as  they  were  concerned,  and  the  goods  were  held  by  them  as 
warehousemen  pending  delivery  to  the  carter.  The  case  was 
decided  on  the  wording  of  the  contract,  "  to  Manchester  there  to 
be  delivered,"  on  which  words  the  Court  were  of  opinion  that  the 
defendants  held  the  goods  as  carriers  till  they  were  delivered. 
On  the  more  general  question  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion, 
Dissent  of  Lord  Kenyon,  C.  J.,  dissenting  from  the  rest  of  the  Court,  and  being 
o. J.  en*on>  of  opinion  that  the  fact  of  the  notoriety  of  the  defendants'  practice 
to  hand  over  the  goods  to  the  carter  to  carry  imposed  a  limit  to 
their  liability  as  carriers  had  it  not  been  for  the  special  terms. 
The  rest  of  the  Court  were  of  opinion  that  "  the  carriers  have  the 
direction  of  the  goods,  and  are  responsible  for  them  until  they 
are  delivered  to  the  owner."2 

TrentwidMer-      ^e  case  °*  ^ar8^e  was  distinguished,   since  there,   by  the 
sey  Company   contract,  the  carrier's  duty  was  terminated  at  Manchester,  while 

further,   and  was    likened   "  to  the  case   of  an  innkeeper   who 

1  5  T.  R.  389. 

2  L.  c.  per  Buller,  J.,  at  397. 
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agrees  with  his  head  ostler  that  the  latter  shall  supply  the 
customers  with  post-horses ;  in  which  case  if  goods  were  lost  the 
innkeeper  is  liable,  because  he  holds  himself  out  to  the  public 
as  the  responsible  persdn,  as  his  engagement  with  his  servant 
cannot  vary  the  contract  between  him  and  the  public.'9 

Neither  of  these  cases,  then,  is  an  authority  for  the  view  taken 
in  the  American  decisions,  though  some  countenance  for  it  may 
be  derived  from  what  Lord  Kenyon,  C. J.,  said  in  Hyde's  case.1  But 
this  view  was  dissented  from  by  the  other  members  of  the  Court, 
and  was  not  the  point  of  the  actual  decision.3 

There  are,  however,  in  the  American  courts  many  cases  that  inconsistent 

C186S 

hold  the  carrier  liable  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  route,  upon 
the  ground  of  a  special  undertaking,  express  or  implied ;  in 
most  of  these  cases  the  matter  is  for  the  jury  to  draw,  or  refuse 
to  draw,  an  inference  to  that  effect  from  the  facts.9 

It  makes  no  difference  to  the  liability  that  the  goods  are  sent  Bjie  not 

*  affected  by 

partly  by  sea,  and  are  injured  on  the  sea  voyage;  for  the  Courts  the  transit 
infer  a  contract  to  carry  through.4  %? *££xt[    } 

Where,  as  in  Gill  v.  Manchester  Railway  Company,5  the  traffic  cam  v. 
of  a  railway  is  carried  on  for  the  joint  benefit  of  two  companies,  Railway 
either  may  be  sued.     For  the  constitution  of  such   a  liability,  ComPany. 
however,  there  must  be  some  agreement,  the  effect  of  which  is  to 
constitute  one  company  the  agent  of  the  other,  so  as  to  bring  the 
matter  within  the  principle  stated  by  Lord  Cranworth  in  Cox  v. 
Hickman : 8  "  The  real  ground  of  liability  is  that  the  trade  is 
carried   on  by  persons  acting  on  his  [the  defendant's]  behalf. 
When  that  is  the  case,  he  is  liable  to  the  trade  obligations,  and 

entitled  to  its  profits  or  to  a  share  of  them The  correct 

mode  of  stating  the  proposition  is  to  say  that  the  same  thing 
which  entitles  him  to  the  one  makes  him  liable  to  the  other." 
Where  goods  are  delivered  to  the  agent  of  two  companies,  at  a 
place  where  only  one  of  the  companies  has  a  station,  and  are 
handed  by  him  to  that  company  to  go  by  the  line  of  the  other, 
there  is  evidence  of  a  contract  for  the  whole  distance  by  the  first 

1  Hyde  v.  Trent  and  Mersey  Navigation,  5  T.  R.  389,  at  395. 

s  The  case  of  Condon  v.  Marquette,  &c.  Railroad  Company,  J4  Am.  R.  367,  may 
be  referred  to  for  the  American  decisions.  It  lays  down — one  judge  dissenting — that, 
if  goods  to  be  transferred  from  one  carrier  to  another  are  merely  stored  in  a  warehouse 
whence  the  other  carrier  is  in  the  habit  of  taking  them  at  his  convenience,  the  common 
carrier's  liability  continues  while  they  are  so  stored.     Ante,  1009. 

3  Sja.t  Weed  v.  Saratoga  and  Schenectady  Railroad  Company,  19  Wend.  (N.  T.) 
534.     These  cases  are  considered  in  a  note  to  Story,  Bailm.  §  538. 

4  Wilby  v.  West  Cornwall  Railway  Company,  2  H.  &  N.  703 ;  Doolan  v.  Midland 
Railway  Company,  2  App.  Cas.  792. 

8  L.  R.  8  Q.  B.  186. 

6  8  H.  L.  C.  at  306;  see  per  Lord  Wensleydale  at  315.  See,  also,  per  Bramwell 
L.J.,  Foulke8  v.  Metropolitan  District  Railway  Company,  5  C.  P.  Div.  157,  at  158. 
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company.1  And  where  there  is  a  written  contract  for  carriage  to 
a  particular  station,  parol  evidence  may  be  given  of  a  farther 
contract  to  carry  to  a  remoter  station.9 

Aldridge  v.  Great  Western  Kail  way  Company8  decided  three 
points  of  importance. 

First,  that  in  cases  where  the  contract  is,  in  addition  to  carriage 
over  the  company's  own  line,  to  forward  over  a  line  not  under  the 
control  of  the  contracting  party,  and  for  which  no  extra  payment 
is  received,  a  condition  that  the  contracting  company  is  not  to  be 
responsible  for  loss  or  delay  on  the  further  line  is  just  and 
reasonable.  . 

Secondly,  that  the  liability  of  a  railway  company  for  "  empties  " 
is  not  that  of  a  gratuitous  bailee,  because  the  company  may  be  justly 
considered  as  having  had  the  carriage  of  the  empties  prepaid  in 
the  shape  of  the  previous  payment  for  the  carriage  of  the  same 
packages  when  full ;  so  that  the  contract  includes  the  obligation 
on  the  railway  to  carry  the  " empties"  back  without  further 
charge. 

Thirdly,  a  special  contract  under  the  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic 
Act,  1854,  may  be  signed  by  the  carrier  employed  to  cart  and 
deliver  between  the  consignor  and  the  railway  company  though 
he  is  the  common  agent  of  both  parties.4 

There  has  been  some  doubt  whether  the  common  law  liability 
of  carriers  extends  to  live  stock  conveyed  by  them.  It  has  never 
been  necessary  to  decide  the  point  since  the  carriage  of  cattle  is 
universally  a  matter  of  special  contract.  On  principle,  it  would 
seem  that  the  liability  of  bailees  of  cattle  would  be  less  than  that 
of  insurers,  or  at  least  that  of  any  number  of  cases  of  injury 
arising  to  cattle  in  the  hands  of  bailees,  the  probability  of  the 
injury  in  any  case  affecting  the  bailee  with  liability  would  be 
greatly  less  than  in  most  other  cases ;  since  harm  may  happen  to 
cattle,  despite  all  precautions,  through  the  vices  of  their  dis- 
position or  through  a  casual  impulse,  impossible  to  guard  against, 
seizing  them.  It  has  been  said  that  in  this  latter  event  the 
carrier  is  protected  by  reason  of  the  implied  exception  to  the 
carrier's  liability  arising  from  internal  defect  in  the  subject  of  the 
bailment  to  him.5  It  seems,  however,  an  unsatisfactory  method 
to  treat  that  as  an  exception  to  a  rule  which  is  an  ever  present 
quality  in  all  the  cases  under  the  rule,  and  not  to  treat  the 

1  Webber  v.  Great  Western  Railway  Company,  4  H.  &  C.  582. 
Malpas  v.  London  and  South -Western  Railway  Company,  L.  R  1  C.  P.  336  ; 


'?«• 


commenting  on  Jeffrey  v.  Walton,  1  Stark.  (N.  P.)  267. 

"    ^  J.^B.  N.  S.  582. 

4  Citing  Sugden  Vendors  and  Purchasers  (14th  ed.),  147. 

8  Blower  v.  Great  Western  Railway  Company   L.  R.  7  C.  P.  655,  per  Willes,  J.  t 
at  662.     Ante,  1066,  and  1097. 
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class  itself  as  an  exception  to  the  broader  role  of  the  carrier's 
liability. 

The  greater  number  of  the  authorities  on  the  subject  point 
to  the  exclusion  of  cattle  from  the  list  of  things  carried  with 
the  common  carrier's    liability,   though    there   is    very  weighty 
authority,  as  well  as  the  latest,  for  the  other  view.     In  Carr  Can-  r. 
v.   Lancashire   and   Yorkshire    Railway   Company,1    Parke,  B.,  JjJJJ y^kshire 
intimates    a   doubt    whether    a    carrier    is    a    common    carrier  R«lw»y 

Uompany. 

with    regard   to   cattle.      "  Most    certainly,"    he    says,    u  every 
common  carrier  is  bound  only  to  carry  goods  of  that  description 
which  his  public  calling  requires  him  to  carry."    And  in  M'Manus  M'Manus  r. 
v.  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway  Company,9  Martin,  B.,  said  :*  and  Yorkshire 
"  We  are  able  to  decide  this  case  without  referring  to  the  second  i^^y 

°  .     .  Company. 

point  made  by  the  defendants,  viz.,  the  alleged  distinction 
between  the  liability  of  carriers  as  to  the  conveyance  of  horses 
and  live  stock  and  ordinary  goods ;  but  should  the  question  ever 
arise,  we  think  that  the  observation  that  fell  from  Mr.  Baron 
Parke  in  Carr  v.  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway  Company  is 
entitled  to  much  consideration." 

The  view  of  the  law  that  railway  companies  are  not  common 
carriers   of  cattle  further  appears  to  have  been  acted  upon  in 
Moffat  v.  Great  Western  Railway  Company,4  where,  in  an  action  Moffat  ». 
for  the  loss  of  a  horse,   on  a  declaration  against  the  defend- ^l^a^re8tern 
ants  as  carriers,  Keating,  J.,  told  the  jury  that  the  question  for  Company, 
them   to   decide  was   whether  defendants    had   been    guilty  of 
negligence  in  the  carriage  of  the  horse,  meaning  by  carriage  their 
treatment  of  the  animal  from  the  moment  they  took  it  into  their 
custody.     "  The  company  were  not  responsible  for  accidents  of  a 
nature  beyond  the  range  of  ordinary  risks,  but  they  were  for 
anything  resulting  from  the  negligence  of  their  servants." 

In  Blower   v.  Great  Western    Railway   Company,1   however,  Blower  r. 
Willes,  J.,  considers  the  point,  and  though  he  indicates  that  any  i^^ 
difference  there  may  be  between  his  view  and  that  of  Parke,  B.,  Company. 
may  be  referred  to  a  difference  in  words  and  not  in  substance, 
he  expresses  a  clear  opinion  that  railway  companies  are  common 
carriers  of  cattle.     He  arrives  at  this  conclusion  by  eliminating 
any  liability  for  the  acts  of  animals  of  an  extraordinary  character 
by  reason  of  a  vice  inherent  in  them  or  of  a  disposition  pro- 
ducing frenzy  or  unruly  conduct ;  either  of  which  classes  of  acts 
he  regards   as  springing  from  something  naturally  inherent  in 

1  7  Ex.  707.  See,  too,  Chippendale  v.  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway  Company, 
21  L.  J.  Q.  B.  22  ;  Great  Northern  Railway  Company  v.  MorviUe,  21  L.  J.  Q.  B.  319; 
Shaw  v.  York  and  North  Midland  Railway  Company,  13  Q.  B.  347. 

1  2  H.  &  N.  693,  in  Ex.  Cb.  4  H.  &  N.  327. 

9  L.  e.  at  702. 

«  15  L.  T.  (N.  S.)  630.  5  L.  R.  7  C.  P.  655. 
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the  animal,  and  which  by  its  natural  development  leads  to  the 
mischief.  An  insurer  is  bound  to  safeguard  the  thing  entrusted 
to  him,  yet  he  is  not  liable  for  a  loss  necessarily  incidental  to  the 
property  insured ;  that  being  so,  in  the  case  of  animals,  the 
carrier  is  liable  as  a  common  carrier,  subject  to  his  non-liability 
for  injuries  arising  from  ordinary  inherent  qualities. 

Whether,  then,  a  railway  company  are  common  carriers  of 
animals,  with  a  liability  ceasing  with  the  development  of  in- 
herent vice,  or  whether  animals  are  held  a  separate  class  of 
chattels  for  transportation,  on  account  of  the  existence  in  them, 
as  a  class,  of  inherent  vice,  the  liability  in  regard  to  which  is 
governed  by  its  own  law,  is  of  no  great  practical  importance  so 
long  as  it  is  recognized  that  for  injuries  arising  from  inherent 
vice  the  carrier  is  not  responsible. 
Combe  r.  In  Combe  v.  London  and  South-Western  Railway  Company/ 

Southwestern  the  plaintiff  brought  his.  action  for  negligence  in  the  carriage 
OomWan  °*  a  ^orse,  the  negligence  alleged  being  the  not  providing  a  truck 

reasonably  fit  for  the  purpose.  "  The  law,"  says  Lord  Coleridge,* 
C.J.,  "  implies  an  undertaking  on  the  part  of  the  carrier  to 
provide  a  reasonably  fit  truck  for  the  conveyance  of  the  horses." 
The  rest  of  the  Court  reiterated  the  opinion  that  negligence  was 
required  to  be  shewn  in  order  to  give  a  right  of  action.  Thus, 
it  may  be  taken  that  the  liability  of  carriers  with  regard  to  cattle 
is  not  absolute,  but  dependent  on  the  proof  of  negligence.' 

2.   Of  Passengers. 

The  liability  of  carriers  of  passengers4  for  injuries  sustained  by 
a  passenger  through  the  negligence  of  their  servants,  though  not 
strictly  a  subdivision  of  the  law  of  bailments,  may  most  con* 
veniently  be  treated  here. 
First  decision        This  liability  was  first  the  subject  of  a  a  reported  decision  in 
H11791.  White  v.  Boulton1  in  1791.     Counsel  for  the  defendant  there 

referred  to  a  case  said  to  have  been  tried  before  Lord  Lough- 

ii  L.  T.  (N.  S.)  613. 

tj,  c.  at  615. 

3  As  to  duty  with  regard  to  living  animals,  Shaw  v.  Great  Southern  and  Western 
Railway,  8  L.  ft.  Ir.  10.  It  is  negligence  to  treat  a  horse  like  a  mineral :  Pickering 
v.  Nortn-Eastern  Railway  Company,  4  Times  L.  R.  7  (0.  A.).  As  to  injury  to  cows, 
Smith  v.  Midland  Railway  Company,  4  Times  L.  R.  68,  distinguished  Ainsby  v.  Great 
Northern  Railway  Company,  8  Times  L.  R.  148.  Ante,  147.  As  to  onus  on  the  com- 
pany in  conveyance  of  animals,  Prior  v.  London  and  South- Western  Railway  Company, 

2  Times  L.  R.  89.  A  railway  company  which  holds  itself  oat  as  willing  to  carry  live 
stock  is  bound  to  provide  suitable  means  of  receiving  them :  Covington  Stockyards 
Company  v.  Keith,  139  U.  S.  (32  Davis)  128. 

4  A  person  driving  his  own  carriage  who  gives  a  seat  to  another  does  not  subject 
himself  to  the  liability  of  a  common  carrier  of  passengers :  Mofiatt  v.  Bateman,  L.  R. 

3  P.  C.  115. 
8  Peake  (N.  P.)  81. 


1  31  L  T. 
a  L.  c.  at 
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borough  C.J.,  in  which  his  lordship  had  held  that  the  proprietors  Case  before 
of  a  mail-coach  were  not  answerable  for  the  negligence  of  their  ser-  borough^-J. 
vants ;  saying  that  those  coaches  were  not  under  the  government 
of  the  proprietors,  but  the  concern  of  the  public,  being  established 
merely  for  the  conveyance  of  letters ;  and  therefore,  if  any  person 
travelled  in  them  he  went  at  his  own  risk,  and  the  law  implied 
no  promise  for  his  safety.     To  this  Lord  Kenyon,  C.J.,  answered,  Lord  Kenyon, 
"  he  was  certain  no  such  determination  had  ever  been  made  by  Lord  thereon. 
Loughborough.     It  was  too  absurd  to  enter  into  the  head  of  any 
man.     Doubts  had  been  entertained  by  great  lawyers  in  the  last 
and  beginning  of  the  present  century  whether  the  Postmaster- 
General  was  liable  for  letters  sent.     He  would  not  deliver  any 
opinion  on  that  point,  as  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  present 
case ;  but  when  these  coaches  carried  passengers,  the  proprietors 
of  them  were  bound  to  carry  them  safely  and  properly."  l 

In  1797,  in  Aston  v.  Heaven,  Eyre,  C.J.,8  laid  down  the  rule  Aston  r. 
in  the  following  oft-quoted  terms:  "This  action  is  founded  mi©  stated  by 
entirely  in  negligence.  It  has  been  said  by  the  counsel  for  the  Eyre* c* J* 
plaintiff,  that  wherever  a  case  happens,  even  where  there  has  been 
no  negligence,  he  would  take  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  whether 
defendants  circumstanced  as  the  present,  that  is,  coach-owners, 
should  be  liable  in  all  cases,  except  where  the  injury  happens 
from  the  act  of  God  or  of  the  King's  enemies.  I  am  of  opinion 
the  cases  of  the  loss  of  goods  by  carriers  and  the  present  are 
totally  unlike.  When  that  case  does  occur,  he  will  be  told  that 
the  carriers  of  goods  are  liable  by  the  custom  to  guard  against 
frauds  they  might  be  tempted  to  commit  by  taking  goods 
entrusted  to  them  to  carry,  and  then  pretending  they  had  lost  or 
been  robbed  of  them ;  and  because  they  can  protect  themselves ; 
but  there  is  no  such  rule  in  the  case  of  the  carriage  of  persons. 
This  action  stands  on  the  ground  of  negligence  alone."  After  com- 
menting on  the  facts,  he  continued:  "The  immediate  cause  of 
the  accident  is  agreed  on  all  hands ;  the  question,  therefore, 
depends  on  the  consideration  of  Whether  there  was  any  negli- 
gence in  the  driver  ?  It  is  said  he  was  driving  with  reins  so 
loose  that  he  could  not  readily  command  his  horses ;  if  that  was 
the  case,  the  defendants  are  liable ;  for  a  driver  is  answerable  for 
the  smallest  negligence.  But  if  this  does  not  appear,  and  the 
accident  appears  to  have  arisen  from  any  unforeseen  accident  or 
misfortune,  as  from  the  horses  suddenly  taking  fright ;  in  such 
case  the  defendants  are  not  liable." 

In  Dudley  v.  Smith*  the  plaintiff,  an  outside  passenger  on  a  Dudley  r. 

Smith. 
1  Ante  1056. 
*  2  Esp.  (N.  P.)  533.  a*  534-  3  (i**)  1  Camp.  167. 
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coach,  was  injured  by  being  driven  against  a  low  archway  of 
the  inn,  only  nine  feet  nine  inches  from  the  ground,  leading  to 
the  stable  yard  which  was  the  end  of  the  journey.  When  arrived 
before  the  archway  the  coachman  requested  her  to  alight,  as  the 
passage  into  the  yard  was  very  awkward.  She  said  as  the  road 
was  dirty  she  would  rather  be  driven  into  the  yard,  which  was 
the  usual  place  for  the  inside  passengers  to  alight.  Lord  Ellen- 
borough,  C.J.,  ruled  that  defendant  was  bound  to  carry  the 
plaintiff  from  the  usual  place  of  taking  up  to  the  usual  place  of 
setting  down,  and  that  the  driver  before  passing  through  any 
place  that  is  dangerous  is  bound  to  inform  the  passengers  of  the 
full  extent  of  the  danger. 

The  law  was  also  stated  by  Mansfield,  C.J.,  in  Christie  v. 
Griggs.1  "There  was  a  difference/'  he  said,8  "between  a  con- 
tract to  carry  goods  and  a  contract  to  carry  passengers.  For 
the  goods  the  carrier  was  answerable  at  all  events.  But  he  did 
not  warrant  the  safety  of  the  passengers.  His  undertaking  as 
to  them  went  no  farther  than  this — that,  as  far  as  human  care 
and  foresight  could  go,  he  would  provide  for  their  safe  conveyance. 
Therefore,  if  the  breaking  down  of  the  coach  was  purely  acci- 
dental, the  plaintiff  had  no  remedy  for  the  misfortune  he  had 
encountered."8 

In  the  subsequent  case  of  Harris  v.  Costar,4  Serjeant  Vaughan 
took  the  point  that  there  was  nothing  in  law  requiring  that  "  a 
passenger  is  to  be  carried,  like  a  bale  of  goods,  safely  at  all 
events  ;  "  and  Best,  C.  J.,  replied  :  "  I  shall  not  say  that  there  is 
any  such  contract,"  and  ruled  that  the  contract  averred  in  the 
declaration  was  to  be  construed,  "like  all  other  instruments, 
taking  the  whole  together,  and  meant  that  the  defendants  were  to 
use  due  care." 

These  cases  were  all  at  Nisi  Priiis ;  but  at  the  end  of  the 
same  year  in  which  Harris  v.  Costar4  was  decided,  the  obligation 
of  a  carrier  of  passengers  came  before  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  in  Crofts  v.  Waterhouse.1  The  driver  of  a  stage-coach 
upset  his  coach  while  turning  a  corner.  Passing  the  same  spot 
twelve  hours  before,  a  cottage  had  served  him  as  a  landmark ; 

1  2  Camp.  79.  Aneell  v.  Waterhouse,  6  M.  &  S.  385,  decides  that  an  action  against 
a  common  carrier  for  the  overturning  of  a  coach  is  in  tort,  and  therefore  it  is  not 
necessary  that  all  the  proprietors  should  be  joined.    Ante,  1057.     Post,  1212. 

3  L.  c.  at  81. 

3  In  Readhead  v.  Midland  Railway  Company,  L.  R.  2  Q.  B.  412,  Blackburn,  J., 
says,  at  438  :  "  Mansfield,  C.J.,  here  does  not  very  accurately  distinguish  between  the 
possible  view  of  the  case,  that  the  misfortune  might  have  arisen,  though  the  vehicle  was 
reasonably  fie  for  the  journey  and  so  be  purely  accidental,  and  the  possible  view  that 
the  accident  and  the  circumstances  attendiug  it  shewed  that  the  coach  could  not  in  fact 
be  reasonably  fit  for  the  journey."  4  (1825)  1  C.  &  P.  636. 

6  3  Bing.  319 ;  Stokes  v.  Saltonstall,  13  Pet.  (U.  S.)  181. 
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this  had  been  pulled  down  in  the  interval.     The  judge  directed 

the  jury  that,  as  there  was  no  obstruction  in  the  road,  the  driver 

ought  to  have  kept  within  the  limit  of  it.     On  motion  for  a  new 

trial  on  the  ground  of  misdirection,  a  rule  was  made  absolute, 

on  the  ground  that  the  question  ought  to  have  been  put  to  the 

jury  whether  the  deviation  was  the  effect  of  negligence.     "  This 

action/'  said   Best,  C.J.,  "  cannot  be   maintained,   unless  negli- Conditions 

gence  be  proved;  and  whether   it  be  proved  or  not  is  for  the£^erofft 

determination    of    the   jury,   to   whom  in  this  case    it  was  not  p"861*61? u? 

submitted.     The  coachman  must  have  competent  skill,  and  must  business  laid 

use  that  skill  with  diligence ;  he  must  be  well  acquainted  withBes^cj. 

the  road  he  undertakes  to  drive  ;  he  must  be  provided  with  steady 

horses,  a  coach  and  harness  of  sufficient  strength  and  properly 

made ;  and  also  with  lights  by  night.   If  there  be  the  least  failure 

in  any  one  of  these  things,  the  duty  of  the  coach  proprietors  is 

not  fulfilled,  and  they  are  answerable  for  any  injury  or  damage 

that  happens.     But  with  all  these  things,  and  when  everything 

has  been  done  that  human  prudence  can  suggest  for  the  security 

of  the  passengers,  an  accident  may  happen.  The  lights  may  in  a 

dark  night  be  obscured  by  fog ;  the  horses  frightened  ;  or,  as  it 

happened  in  the  present  case,  the  coachman  may  be  deceived  by 

a  sudden  alteration  in  objects  near  the  road  by  which  he  had  used 

to  be  directed  on  former  journeys.     It  is  not  his  fault,  if  having 

exerted  proper  skill  and  care,  he  from  accident  gets  off  the  road ; 

and  the  proprietors  are  not  answerable  for  what  happens  from  his 

doing  so."1 

The  distinction  between  a  carrier  of  goods  and  a  carrier  of  Distinction 
passengers    is    summarised    by  Park,  J.,   in  the  same  case,  as  ofgJo^and^ 
follows  :2  "  A  carrier  of  goods  is  liable  in  all  events  except  the0*™*0* 

°  .*  passengers. 

act  of  God  or  the  King's  enemies ;  a  carrier  of  passengers  is  only 
liable  for  negligence." 

So  far  we  have  more  prominently  regarded  the  duty  of  the 
coachman.  There  was  for  some  time  more  doubt  in  determining 
the  duty  of  the  proprietor  in  providing  a  vehicle  in  which  the 
journey  should  be  accomplished. 

The  first  case  with  reference  to  this  is  Israel  v.  Clark,8  where  Israel  r. 
the  plaintiff  sought  to  recover  damages  for  an  injury  arising  from  ar  ' 
the  overturning  of  the  defendant's  coach  in  consequence  of  the 
axle-tree  having  broken.  Lord  Ellenborough,  C.J.,  said  that 
carriers  of  passengers  "  were  bound  by  law  to  provide  a  sufficient 
carriage  for  the  safe  conveyance  of  the  public  who  had  occasion  to 
travel  by  them.  At  all  events,  he  would  expect  a  clear  land- 
worthiness  in  the  carriage  itself  to  be  established." 

1  L.  c.  at  321.  2  L.  c.  at  321.  8  (1803)  4  Esp.  (N.P.)  259. 
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Bremner  v. 
Williams. 


Crofts  v. 
Waterhouse. 

Harris  v. 
Costar. 


Sharp  t».  Grey, 


After  this  came  Christie  v.  Griggs,1  which  has  been  before 
alluded  to,3  and  in  which  the  axle-tree  of  a  coach  snapped  asunder 
at  a  place  where  there  was  a  slight  descent  from  the  kennel 
crossing  the  road,  and  the  plaintiff  was  thrown  from  the  top  of  the 
coach.  Mansfield,  C.  J.,  held,  that  "  As  the  driver  had  been  cleared 
of  everything  like  negligence,  the  question  for  the  jury  would  be 
as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  coach.  If  the  axle-tree  was  sound,  as 
far  as  human  eye  could  discover,  the  defendant  was  not  liable." 

In  Bretherton  v.  Wood,*  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber,  Dallas, 
C.J.,  uses  ambiguous  expressions  treating  the  carrier's  liability 
as  to  goods  and  passengers  without  discriminating  between  them. 
He  says : 4  "  This  action  is  on  the  case  against  a  common  carrier, 
upon  whom  a  duty  is  imposed  by  the  custom  of  the  realm,  or  in 
other  words,  by  the  common  law,  to  carry  and  convey  their  goods 
or  passengers  safely  and  securely,  so  that  by  their  negligence  or 
default  no  injury  or  damage  happen.  A  breach  of  this  duty  is 
a  breach  of  the  law,  and  for  this  breach  an  action  lies,  founded 
on  the  common  law,  which  action  wants  not  the  aid  of  a  contract 
to  support  it."6 

Then  came  Bremner  v.  Williams,6  where  Best,  C.J.,  considered 
that  "every  coach  proprietor  warrants  to  the  public  that  his 
stage-coach  is  equal  to  the  journey  it  undertakes,"  and  that  "  it 
is  the  duty  of  a  proprietor  of  a  stage-coach  to  examine  it  pre- 
vious to  the  commencement  of  every  journey."  In  the  sub- 
sequent case  of  Crofts  v.  Waterhouse7  the  same  judge  says  the 
coachman  must  be  provided  with  "a  coach  and  harness  of 
sufficient  strength  and  properly  made ; "  and  in  Harris  v.  Costar,8 
where  the  declaration  was  to  carry  "  safely,"  Best,  C.J.,  said  that 
this  meant  to  use  "  due  care."9 

In  Sharp  v.  Grey10  the  extent  of  the  proprietor's  duty  was 
directly  involved  in  the  decision.  The  axle-tree  of  the  de- 
fendant's coach  broke  on  a  journey,  whereby  the  plaintiff 
was  thrown  off  it  and  sustained  injury.  It  appeared  that  the 
axle-tree  was  an  iron  bar  inclosed  in  a  frame  of  wood  consisting  of 
four  pieces  bound  together  by  clamps  of  iron  fastened  by  screws. 
Before  the  journey  the  defendant's  servants  had  examined  this 
part  of  the  vehicle  in  the  usual  way,  when  no  defect  was  obvious 

1  (1809)  2  Camp.  79. 

» 3B.  &B.54. 

6  Ante,  1 1 36. 

6  '1824}  1  0.  &  P.  414. 

7  (1825)  3  Bing.  391,  at  321. 

8  1  C.  &  P.  636  ;  Curtis  v.  Dri 
was  jolted  on  to  plaintiff. 

9  Ante,  900. 

10  (x833)  9  B*n£*  457-  As  to  the  various  reports  of  the  case  and  their  discrepancies 
see  note  L.  R  2  Q.  B.  at  438. 


8  Ante,  1 144. 
4  L.  &  at  62. 
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to  the  sight.    Upon  investigation  after  the  accident  a  defect  was 
discovered  in  that  portion  of  the  iron  bar  which  could  only  be 
examined  by  unscrewing  the  iron  dampa  and   taking   off   the 
wooden  frame.     At  the  trial  it  was  made  a  question  whether  that 
examination  should  have  been  made.     Tindal,  C.  J.,  directed  the  Direction  to 
jury  to  consider  whether  there  had  been  that  degree  of  vigi-  TinSof c.j. 
lance  on  the  part  of  the  defendant  which  was  required  by  his 
engagement  to  carry  the  plaintiff  safely.     A  verdict  being  given 
for  the  plaintiff,  a  motion  was  made  to  set  it  aside  on  the  ground  of 
misdirection ;  as  the  defendant  had  conducted  his  business  with  all 
the  cantion  that  could  be  reasonably  required.     In  refusing  the 
rule,  Gaselee  and  Bosanquet,  JJ.,  thought  the  defendant  bound 
to  supply  a  roadworthy  vehicle.     Park,  J.,  uses  language  which, 
as  reported,  is  ambiguous ;  but  the  judgment  of  Alderson,  J.,  is 
distinctly  opposed  to  the  notion  of  a  warranty  against  latent  and 
undiacoverable  defects.1     He  says :  <(  A  coach  proprietor  is  liable 
for  all  defects  in  his  vehicle  which  can  be  seen  at  the  time  of 
construction,  as  well  as  for  such  as  may  exist  afterwards  and  be  dis- 
covered on  investigation."    Alderson,  J.'s,  opinion  was  remarked  on 
in  Grote  v.  Chester  and  Holyhead  Railway  Company,2  by  Parke,  B.,  Parke,  b.,  in 
who  says  :  "  In  that  case  the  coach  proprietor  is  liable  for  an  cheater  and 
accident  which  arises  from  an  imperfection  in  the  vehicle  although  ^j^d 
he  has  employed  a  clever   and  competent  coachmaker."     This  Company. 
reference  is  said  by  Mellor,  J.,  in  Beadhead  v.  Midland  Railway 
Company/  to  be  "  merely  intended  to  express  that  a  coach  pro- 
prietor could  not  shelter  himself  from  the  consequences  of  using 
an  unsafe  coach  by  the  fact  that  he  had  employed  a  competent 
coachmaker  to  make  it — which  differs  materially  from  implying  a 
warranty  against  a  defect  which  no  amount  of  care  or  skill  could 
discover." 

The  cases  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  century  were  concerned  Revolution 
with   accidents  happening  to  coaches  merely,  and  were  not  of  necessitated 
widely  reaching  importance ;  but,  as  in  the  other  branches  of  ^^ 
carrier's  law  so  also  in  this,  the  general  construction  of  railways  railways. 
and  the  revolution  thereby  effected  in  the  amount  and  methods  ot 
travelling  immensely  increased  the  need  for  authoritative  legal 
decision. 

The  two  views  tenable  may  be  thus  stated : — On  the  one  hand,  Two  viuws  of 

.,.,,,..«  .  „  ,      the  earner  s 

it  was  said  that  the  obligation  of  a  carrier  of  passengers  to  the  obligation : 
passenger  was  to  take   every  precaution  to  procure  a  vehicle everypreclu- 
reasonably  sufficient  for  the  journey  it  was  to  assist  in  perform-  tion  to  procure 

1  See  Montague  Smith,  J.'a,  judgment  in  Beadhead  v.  Midland  Railway  Company,  reasonably  fit ; 

L.  R.  4  Q.  B.  379,  at  387.  <*)  A^bso: 

»  2  Ex.  251,  at  255.  ™  obbgation 

*  L.  R.  2  Q.  B.  412,  at  424.  to  do  ^ 
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Law  as  laid  In  a  Scotch  case  the  jury  were  charged:    "You  are  to  say 

Scotland.  whether  there  was  such  appearance  of  defect  as  the  eye  of  an 
artificer,  applied  with  reasonable  attention,  could  discover,  and 
will  take  into  consideration  that  the  eye  of  an  experienced  person 
might  discover  defects  imperceptible  to  others."1  This  was  con- 
sequent on  a  ruling :  "  The  rule  then  is,  that  if  the  carriage  is 
sound  as  far  as  the  human  eye  can  discover  the  proprietors  are  not 
liable." 
Law  as  laid  In  the  United  States  this  law  is  laid  down  to  the  same  effect, 

8u^meCtourtand  w^  a  minuteness  and  precision  that  render  reproduc- 
ata^Unit6d  ^on  kere  nsef nl.  In  Pennsylvania  Company  v.  Roy,*  after  citing 
Judgment  of  authorities,3  Harlan,  J.,  thus  continues:  "These  and  many  other 
'  '  adjudged  cases,  cited  with  approval  in  elementary  treatises  of 
acknowledged  authority,  shew  that  the  carrier  is  required,  as  to 
passengers  to  observe  the  utmost  caution  characteristic  of  very 
careful,  prudent  men.  He  is  responsible  for  injuries  received  by 
passengers  in  the  course  of  their  transportation  which  might 
have  been  avoided  or  guarded  against  by  the  exercise  upon  his 
part  of  extraordinary  vigilance,  aided  by  the  highest  skill.  And 
this  caution  and  vigilance  must  necessarily  be  extended  to  all  the 
agencies  or  means  employed  by  the  carrier  in  the  transportation 
of  the  passenger.  Among  the  duties  resting  upon  him  is  the 
important  one  of  providing  cars  or  vehicles  adequate,  that  is, 
sufficiently  secure,  as  to  strength  and  other  requisites,  for  the  safe 
conveyance  of  passengers.  That  duty  the  law  enforces  with  great 
strictness.  For  the  slightest  negligence  or  fault  in  this  regard 
from  which  injury  results  to  the  passenger,  the  carrier  is  liable  in 
damages."     And  in  a  previous  passage  on  the  same  page  of  his 

that  case  did  not  apply  to  the  sale  of  a  chattel ;  in  Randall  v.  Newson  the  rale  is  that 
there  is  a  warranty  by  the  vendor  that  the  chattel  purchased  is  reasonably  fit  for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  bought,  and  there  is  no  exception  of  latent  defects.  See 
Benjamin,  Sale  (4th  ed.),  659,  and  the  Sale  of  Goods  Act,  1893  (56  &  57  Vict  c.  71),  s.  14. 
Randall  v.  Newson  is  unfavourably  criticized  in  2  Kent,  Comm.  (13th  ed.)  480,  n.  7,  as 
"  though  perhaps  supported  by  some  general  expressions  in  some  earlier  cases  .... 
contrary  to  the  general  tendency  of  the  decisions."  In  England,  however,  the  law  is 
settled  by  the  case  in  the  face  of  various  objections  which  else  might  be  urged  not  with- 
out force.  See  Mellish  v.  Motteux,  Peake  (N.P.)  115,  overruled  in  BaglehoTe  v.  Walters, 
3  Camp.  154,  confirmed  Pickering  v.  Dowson,4  Taunt  779,  on  the  effect  of  a  sale  with 
all  faults. 

1  Anderson  v.  Pyper  (1820),  2  Mur.  261,  at  270.  In  the  New  York  courts  the 
doctrine  that  the  carrier  is  absolutely  bound  to  provide  roadworthy  vehicles,  and  is 
liable  for  the  consequence  of  all  defects  irrespective  of  negligence,  has  been  adopted  : 
Alden  v.  New  York  Central  Railroad  Company,  26  N.  Y.  102.  The  facts  of  this  case 
have  a  very  strong  likeness  to  those  in  Readhead  v.  Midland  Railway  Company.  The 
decision  is  the  opposite  way.  The  opposite  view  is  taken  in  Massachusetts :  Ingalls 
v.  Bills,  50  Mass.  1 ;  Moreland  v.  Boston  Corporation,  141  Mass.  31. 

3  102  U.  S.  (12  Otto)  451,  at  456. 

8  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Company  v.  Derby,  14  How.  (U.  S.)  4689 
followed  in  Steamboat  New  World  v.  King,  16  How.  (IT.  S.)  469 ;  Stokes  v.  Saltonstall, 
13  Pet.  (U.  S.)  181,  approved  Railroad  Company  v.  Pollard,  22  Wall  (U.  S.)  341. 

4  2  Mur.  at  268. 
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reported  judgment  the  same  learned  jndge  sums  up  the  carrier's 
duty  thus:  "Although  the  carrier  does  not  warrant  the  safety 
of  the  passengers  at  all  events,  yet  his  undertaking  and  liability, 
as  to  them,  go  to  the  extent  that  he  or  his  agents,  when  he  acts 
by  agents,  shall  possess  competent  skill,  and,  as  far  as  human  care 
and  foresight  can  go,  he  will  transport  them  safely."  These  ex- 
pressions accurately  convey  the  English  law,  which  on  this  point 
may  be  looked  on  as  identical  with  that  of  the  United  States. 

The  principles  settled  in  Readhead  v.  Midland  Railway  Com-  Richardson 
pany1  and  Francis  v.  Cockrell9  were  applied  in  Richardson  v.  ^^tern 
Great  Eastern  Railway  Company,9  though  with  some  difficulty ;  *kft*»y 
since  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  overruling  the 
decision  of  the  judge  at  the  trial,  was  itself  overruled  by  the 
Court  of  Appeal.     A  coal-truck  belonging  to  the  Birmingham 
Waggon  Company,  which  had  been  lent  to  a  colliery  company, 
came  on  the  defendants'  lines  at  Peterborough.     The  defendants 
were  compelled  by  statute  to  forward  foreign  traffic — i.e.,  through 
traffic  from  other  lines.     At  Peterborough  an  examination  of  the 
truck  was  made,  and  two  defects  were  discovered.     Notice  was 
given  to  the  Birmingham  Waggon  Company  in  order  that  they 
might  remedy  one  of  the  defects,  which  interfered  with  the  safety 
-of  the  carriage ;  the  other,  which  it  was  unnecessary  immediately 
to  remedy,  was  left  for  subsequent  care.     The  first  defect  being 
repaired,  the   truck  was   sent    on;   when   an   accident  occurred 
through  a  defect  in  the  axle  in  no  way  connected  with  those 
previously    mentioned.      In    consequence    of  the   accident    the 
plaintiff  was  injured.     The  question  was   whether  the  company 
were  guilty  of  negligence  in  not  making  a  more  minute  examina- 
tion than  they  did ;  as  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  crack,  having 
reached  the  surface,  might  have  been  discovered  by  a  more  minute 
examination. 

Three  questions  were  left  to  the  jury — First,  whether  the  Questions  for 
defect  in  the  axle  would  have  been  discovered  upon  any  fit  J 
and  careful  examination  of  it.  The  jury  answered  it  would. 
Secondly,  whether  it  was  the  duty  of  the  defendants  to  examine 
the  axle  by  scraping  off  the  dirt  and  so  minutely  looking  at  it 
as  to  enable  them  to  see  the  crack.  The  jury  answered  no. 
Thirdly,  whether,  if  this  was  not  their  duty  at  first,  it  became  so 
on  discovering  the  two  first-discovered  defects.  The  answer  of 
the  jury  was:  (<  It  was  their  duty  to  require  from  the  Birming- 
ham Waggon  Company  some  distinct  assurance  that  it  had  been 
thoroughly  examined  and  repaired." 

1  L.  R.  2  Q.  B.  412,  L.  R.  4  Q.  B.  379. 

8  L.  R.  5  Q.  B.  184,  501. 

8  L.  R.  10  C.  P.  486,  1  C.  P.  Div.  342. 
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Kelly,  c.b.'s,  Kelly,  C.B.,  was  of  opinion  that  the  last  answer  was  immaterial, 
effect  of the  and  directed  the  jury  to  find  a  verdict  for  the  defendants,  reserv- 
verdict.  jjjg  ieave  to  move  to  enter  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff.  The  Court  of 

Lord  Common  Fleas  made  a  rule  absolute  to  do  so,  Lord  Coleridge,  C.J., 

opinion tothe  holding  the  answer  to  the  third  question  to  be  " most  material/* 
o°erra^din     ^©  judgment  °f  Kelly,  C.B.,  was>  however,  restored  by  the  Court 
the  Court  of     of  Appeal,  Jessel,  M.R.,  saying,  with  reference  to  the  third  answer, 
ppea "  "  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  give  any  effect  to  this  finding  of  the 

jury,  and  the  case  for  the  plaintiff  therefore  fails ; "'  in  which 
conclusion  the  rest  of  the  Court  concurred.3 
Jessel,  m.b.'s,      "The  real  question,"  said  Jessel,  M.R,*  u is  whether  the  com- 
vlew*  pany  were  guilty  of  negligence  in  not  making  a   more  minute 

examination;  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  crack,  having  reached 
the  surface,  might  have  been  discovered  by  a  sufficiently  minute 
examination.  We  must  look  to  what  is  reasonable  in  reference  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  case.  The  company  cannot  stop  all  foreign 
trucks  and  empty  them  for  the  purposes  of  a  minute  examination. 
If  they  were  entitled  to  do  so,  it  would  practically  destroy  the 
right  given  by  statute  to  other  companies  of  having  the  through 
traffic  fo warded,  and  give  a  monopoly  to  the  company  itself.  The 
suggestion  that  they  should  do  this  is  too  absurd  to  bear  discussion. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  it  is  obligatory  on  the  company  to  treat  the 
foreign  trucks  so  as  to  destroy  the  veiy  object  for  which  they  were 
sent  on  the  line— viz.,  for  the  purpose  of  through  traffic.  There 
must  be  some  reasonable  limit  to  the  amount  of  examination 
required,  and  the  substantial  question  was  whether  the  mode  of 
examination  adopted  by  the  company  was  reasonably  satisfactory." 
The  learned  judge,  having  commented  upon  the  three  ques- 
tions and  the  answers  to  them  made  by  the  jury,  and  their  effects, 
Bole  as  laid  thus  laid  down  the  rule : 4  "  If  the  defect  discovered  were  such 
Jessel,  &.B.  &s  ought  reasonably  to  induce  a  person  of  experience  to  think  that 
some  other  defect  existed,  or  was  likely  to  exist,  then  there  would 
be  a  duty  to  examine  further,  but  if  the  defect  discovered  had  no 
probable  connection  with  any  other  undiscovered  defect,  then  I 
see  no  reason  why  any  further  or  other  examination  should  be 
made." 5 

1  I  C.  P.  Div.  at  346. 

*  Cp.  per  Lord  Westbury  in  Daniel  v.  Metropolitan  Railway  Company,  L.  R.  5  H.  L. 
at  61. 

*  1  C.  P.  Div.  at  344. 

4  L.  c.  at  345. 

5  Cockburn,  C.J.,  deals  with  the  same  point  in  Stokes  v.  Eastern  Counties  Railway 
Company,  2  F.  &  F.  691.  An  American  case  of  authority  is  Ingalls  v.  Bills,  50  Mass. 
1  ;  see  also  Meier  v.  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  64  ra.  St.  225.  In  a  New  York 
case  it  was  held  that  the  duty  on  a  railway  company  of  inspecting  cars  of  another 
company  used  on  its  road  is  just  the  same  as  if  thev  were  its  own:  Goodrich  v.  New 
York  Central  Railroad  Company,  116  N.  Y.  398,  15  Am.  St.  R.  410. 
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The  question  of  the  extent  of  the  responsibility  of  a  railway  Responsibility 
•company  for  the  waggons  of  consignors  nsed  on  the  company's  £any  f^ho"1 
line  for  the  conveyance  of  the  goods  of  their  owners  came  up  for  w*SK°nB  of 

*  "  *  consignors. 

•discussion    in    Watson    v.    North   British    Bailway    Company.1  Watson  r. 
The  principle  laid  down  was  that  the  railway  company  are  bound  ^2^Bl(£m- 
to  use  "  all  reasonable  care  and  diligence  "  in  their  custody  and  pany. 
management. 

In  the  later  case  of  Barr  v.  Caledonian  Bailway  Company/  But  v. 
where   waggons   of   the  pursuer  which  had  conveyed   coal   on  Railway 
the    defenders'  line   were   injured  when   empty  on  the  return  ComPany- 
journey,  the  same  point   was  again  and  more  elaborately  con- 
sidered.    The  Court  adopted  the  test  approved  in  the  earlier 
case.-       Lord    M'Laren  thus   indicates  the  governing    consider- Judgment  of 
ations :*   "I  think  it  is  a  just  and  convenient  rule,  and  it  is 
certainly  in  accordance  with  the  best  traditions  of  our  jurispru- 
dence, that  in  the  case  of  innominate  contracts  the  obligations  of 
the  parties  and  the  responsibility  for  negligence  should  be  the 
same  as  in  the  case  of  the  nearest  known  contract.     This  princi- 
ple would  lead  to  two  conclusions : — (i)  that  the  railway  company 
is  responsible  for  the  safe  carriage  and  delivery  of  the  coals  under 
a  contract  of  carriage ;  (2)  that  the  company  is  responsible  for  the 
care  of  the  waggons  as  under  a  contract  of  location."  .... 
"  The  waggons  were  not  being  carried,  but  were  being  used  as 
part  of  the  apparatus  for  the  carriage  of  goods  over  the  com. 
pany's  line;"  and  the  case  is  ".quite  different  from  the  case  of 
a  railway  carriage  or  waggon  received  by  a  railway  company  for 
delivery  at  a  distinct  place,  and  for  which  freight  is  paid." 

These    duties   incumbent    on    a    railway  company  cannot  be  Railway  Com- 
shifted  or  evaded.     Thus,  a  railway  company  is  liable  for  defects  defect  in  PuU- 
causing  injury  to  passengers  in  Pullman  cars  which  they  arrange  man  cw* 
with  a  car  company  to  be  run  on  their  lines.      "  The  law,"  says  an 
United  States  case,4  citing  a  long  list  of  text  writers  in  support 
of  the  proposition,  •"  mil  not  permit  a  company  engaged  in  the 
business    of    carrying    persons  for  hire    through  any  device  or 
arrangement  with  a  sleeping  car  company  whose  cars  are  used 
by  the  railroad  company,  and  constitute  a  part  of  its  train,  to 
evade  the  duty  of  providing  proper  means  for  the  safe  convey- 
ance of   those   whom   it    agreed   to   convey."     In  the  case  in . 
question  the  Pullman  car  company  had  been  sued  jointly  with 
the  railway  company,  but  had  subsequently  been  discharged  from 
the  action.     It  does  not,  however,  admit  of  doubt  that  they  would 

1  3  Rettie  637.  2  18  Rettie  139. 

3  />.  c  at  148. 

4  Pennsylvania  Company  v.  Boy,  102  U.  8.  (12  Otto)  451. 
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be  liable  for  their  own  negligence  although  the  railway  company- 
may  also  be  liable. 

Hyman  v.  The  Court  in  Hyman  v.  Nye1  was  concerned  with  the  liability 

of  a  jobmaster  for  the  breaking  down  of  a  carriage  which  had 
been  hired  from  him ;  and  the  consideration  of  that  case,  conse- 
quently, belongs  more  particularly  to  another  branch  of  our  sub- 
ject, where  it  has  already  been  noticed ;'  but,  as  the  learned  judge 
— Lindley,  J. — who  delivered  the  leading  opinion  held  that  the 
liability  of  the  jobmaster  with  respect  to  the  vehicle  he  supplies 
is  identical  with  that  of  the  carrier  of  passengers  with  respect  to- 
the  carriage  he  supplies — viz.,  that  "  he  is  an  insurer  against  all 
defects  which  care  and  skill  can  guard  against  "3 — and  laid  down 
the  rule  governing  in  both  with  care  and  precision,  this  seems  an 
appropriate  place  for  extracting  the  rule  he  there  formulates. 
The  "  duty,"  he  says,  "  appears  to  me  to  be  to  supply  a  carriage 
as  fit  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  hired  as  care  and  skill  can 
render  it ;  and  if  whilst  the  carriage  is  being  properly  used 
for  such  purpose  it  breaks  down,  it  becomes  incumbent  on  the 
person  who  has  let  it  out  to  shew  that  the  break-down  was,  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  an  accident  not  preventable  by  any 
care  or  skill.  If  he  can  prove  this,  as  the  defendant  did  in 
Christie  v.  Griggs,4  and  as  the  railway  company  did  in  Beadhead 
v.  Midland  Railway  Company,6  he  will  not  be  liable ;  but  no  proof 
short  of  this  will  exonerate  him.1' 

Who  tea  We  have  considered  what  the  duty  of  a  carrier  of  passengers 

is  to  those  whom  he  carries,  but  we  have  not  yet  inquired  what 
is  sufficient  to  constitute  a  person  a  member  of  the  class  to  whom 
the  duty  is  owing. 

A  passenger  has  been  defined6  as  "  a  person  who  undertakes, 
with  the  consent  of  the  carrier,  to  travel  in  the  conveyance 
provided  by  the  latter  otherwise  than  in  the  service  of  the  carrier 
as  such."  And  again,  as  "  one  who  travels  in  some  public 
conveyance  by  virtue  of  a  contract,  express  or  implied,  with  the 

1  6  Q.  B.  D.  685. 

8  Ante,  954. 

3  L.  0.  at  687. 

4  2  Camp.  80. 

5  L.  R.  2  Q.  B.  412,  L.  R.  4  Q.  B.  379.  Cp.  Jones  v.  Page,  15  L.  T.  (N.  S.)  619 ; 
Marner  v.  Banks,  17  L.  T.  (N.  S.j  147. 

6  Shearman  and  Redfield,  Negligence  (4th  ed.)t  §  488.  McDonongh  v.  Metropolitan 
Railroad  Company,  137  Mass.  210,  lield  the  fact  that  a  boy  had  not  taken  his  seat  in  & 
tramcar  when  he  was  injured  did  not  prevent  his  being  a  "  passenger."  Where  a 
person  intending  to  travel  by  railway  lost  his  train  and  waited  in  the  station  for  & 
tramcar  '  a  few  minutes "  till  the  lights  were  put  out,  and  then  was  injured  while 
attempting  to  leave,  it  was  held  he  "remained  at  his  own  risk"  :  Heinlein  v.  Boston, 
&c.  Railroad  Company,  147  Mass.  136,  9  Am.  St.  R.  676.  This  case  would  probably 
not  be  followed  in  England.  Cp.  Great  Western  Railway  Company  v.  Bunch,  13  App. 
Cas.  31 ;  post,  1221 
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carrier,  as  to  the  payment  of  fare,  or  that  which  is  accepted  as  an 
equivalent  therefor."1 

Neither  of  these  definitions  is  perfectly  satisfactory ;  and  Definitions 
perhaps  a  perfectly  satisfactory  definition  is  unattainable  in  view  "* 
of  the  frequent  complication  of  circumstances  in  which  the 
state  of  a  passenger  is  constituted.  The  cases  go  to  shew  that 
the  relationship  may  arise  from  very  slight  circumstances,  and 
when  constituted  the  whole  duty  of  a  carrier  to  a  passenger 
forthwith  attaches.  Neither  entry  into  the  conveyance  nor  pay- 
ment of  the  fare  is  essential  to  the  relation ;  being  within  the 
waiting-room  waiting  for  a  carriage  may  make  a  person  as 
effectually  a  passenger  as  if  actually  seated  in  the  conveyance 
itself.2 

In  Great  Northern  Railway  Company  v.  Harrison*  the  Great 
contention  was  that  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  recover  for  Railway 
injuries  received  while  travelling  on  the  defendants'  railway  if  ggJJ^  "• 
there  was  any  evidence,  however  small,  that  he  was  in  the 
defendants'  railway  carriage  by  the  licence  of  the  company. 
The  evidence  shewed  there  was  a  practice  of  allowing  the 
reporters  of  a  London  newspaper  going  down  to  country  races  to 
travel  on  the  defendants'  line  free.  The  reporter  was  for  this 
purpose  supplied  with  a  ticket  with  the  name  of  a  person  in  the 
reporting  department  of  the  newspaper  written  on  it.  It  pur- 
porting to  be  not  transferable,  and  contained  the  intimation  that 
any  person  other  than  he  whose  name  was  inscribed  using  the 
pass  would  be  liable  to  the  penalty  which  a  passenger  incurs  by 
travelling  without  having  paid  his  fare.  The  plaintiff,  acting  in 
good  faith  and  while  engaged  on  the  business  of  his  paper,  went 
to  the  station  with  a  ticket  as  described,  but  with  the  name  of 
another  reporter  in  the  same  department  as  himself  written  on 
it.  He  showed  the  ticket  to  a  porter,  who  said,  "  All  right,"  and 
put  him  in  a  carriage.  The  plaintiff  and  other  persons  had 
previously  travelled  with  similar  tickets  not  bearing  the  name  of 
those    who    used     them.     An     accident    happened    during    the 

1  Bricker  v.  Philadelphia,  &c.  Railroad  Company,  132  Pa.  St.  1,  at  4, 19  Am.  St.  R. 
585.  A  variety  of  definitions  of  "  passenger "  are  collected  and  commented  on  in 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  v.  Price,  96  Pa.  St.  256,  at  267. 

s  Gordon  v.  <*rand  Street  and  New  Town  Railroad  Company,  40  Barb.  (N.  Y.)  546 ; 


Rubs  v.  "The  War  Eagle,"  14  Iowa  363;  Warren  v.  Fitch borg  Railroad  Company,  90 
Mass.  227;  Hamilton  v.  Caledonian  Railway  Company,  19  Dunlop  457. 


see  Brown  and  Theobald,  Law  of  Railways,  297.  The  decision  goes  no  further  than 
that  in  that  case  there  was  a  question  for  the  jury.  Way  v.  Chicago  Railroad  Company, 
52  Am.  8t.  R.  431,  is  the  case  of  an  injury  arising  while  falsely  personating  some  ono 
entitled  to  a  not  transferable  ticket.  The  company  were  held  not  liable.  In  a  note 
to  the  report  other  cases  bearing  on  the  point  are  collected. 
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journey,  and    the   plaintiff,  being  injured,   brought   his  action. 

The  defendants  submitted  at  the  trial  that  there  should   be  a 

nonsuit,   which   the  judge   refused  and  the  jury  found  for  the 

plaintiff. 

On  a  bill  of  exceptions,  the  Exchequer  Chamber  held  that 

there  was  "  such  evidence  of  a  licence  as  would  make  it 
Wide  inter-  wrong  to  say  that  the  plaintiff  was  a  trespasser."  The  effect  of 
given  by  the  the  decision  is  to  apply  the  obligation  attaching  to  a  passenger 
Court  on  ^jje  par|.  0f  a  1^^^  to  all  persons  lawfully  on  the  railway 

and  to  admit  evidence  to  shew  the  character  in  which  a  person  is 
thus  travelling,  even  where  the  primd  facie  conditions  constitutive 
of  lawful  travelling  appear  to  have  been  violated. 
Austin  v.  The  breadth  of  this  principle  was,  if  possible,  extended  in 

Eaiiway  Austin  v.  Great  Western  Railway  Company,1  where  the  mother 

Company.  0f  tke  plaintiff,  a  child  of  just  over  three  years  old,  took  a  ticket 
for  herself,  at  the  time  having  the  plaintiff,  in  her  arms,  by  one 
of  the  trains  on  the  defendants'  railway,  but  did  not  take  a  ticket 
for  the  plaintiff;  though  by  7  &  8  Vict,  c.  85,  s.  6,  the  defendants 
were  entitled  to  half  the  fare  charged  for  an  adult  in  respect  of  all 
children  between  three  and  twelve  years  of  age,  and  were  not 
allowed  to  charge  for  children  under  three  years  of  age.  In  the 
course  of  the  journey  an  accident  happened  to  the  train,  and  the 
plaintiffs  leg  was  broken.  The  plaintiff  recovered  in  an  action  ; 
whereupon  the  Court  was  moved  on  the  part  of  the  defendants,  on 
the  ground  that  the  plaintiff  was  not  lawfully  a  passenger,  as  there 
had  been  concealment,  which  was  equivalent  to  a  fraud,  in  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  his  being  in  the  carriage  of  the  company. 
The  verdict  of  the  jury  was,  however,  sustained  by  the  Queen's 
Blackburn,  Bench.  Blackburn,  J.,  thus  stated  the  principle  applicable :  *  "  I 
of  a  railway  think  that  what  was  said  in  the  case  of  Marshall  v.  Newcastle  and 
du^toSoBe  Berwick  Railway  Company*  was  quite  correct.  It  was  there 
carried  by  laid  down  that  the  right  which  a  passenger  by  railway  has  to  be 
carried  safely,  does  not  depend  on  his  having  made  a  contract, 
but  that  the  fact  of  his  being  a  passenger  casts  a  duty  on  the 
company  to  carry  him  safely.  If  there  had  been  fraud  on  the 
part  of  the  plaintiff,  or  if  the  plaintiff  had  been  taken  into  the 
train  without  the  defendants'  authority,  no  such  duty  would  arise. 
Whether  the  mother's  fraud  could  be  treated  as  the  fraud  of  the 
child  so  as  to  bring  the  present  case  within  the  principle  of  the 
cases  which  have  been  referred  to  we  need  not  now  inquire. 
The  averment  of  fraud  which  may  be  thought  to  make  the  plea 

1  L.  R.  2  Q.  8.  442.     Cp.  ante,  192  and  201.    See  Walker  v.  Great  Northern 
Railway  Company  of  Ireland,  28  L.  R.  Ir.  69,  and  ante,  84. 
8  L.  R.  2  Q.  B.  at  445. 
1  11  C.  B.  655. 
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valid  is  disproved.  We  must  take  it  that  the  child,  without  fault 
and  through  an  honest  mistake  on  the  mother's  part,  was  taken 
into  the  train  by  the  railway  company,  and  received  as  a  pas- 
senger by   their  servants  with  their  authority It  certainly 

seems  to  me  that  a  duty  to  carry  safely  arises  under  those 
circumstances." 

In  the  subsequent  case  of  Foulkes  v.  Metropolitan  District  Fouikes  r. 
Railway  Company,1  Thesiger,   L. J.,  examines  and  classifies  the  District 
decisions  with  regard  to  the  circumstances  in  which  the  rights  of  oJjJmJJy 
a  passenger  as  against  a  carrier  may  arise.     He  treats  them  in 
four  classes.2 

i.  Where  a  railway  company  issues  a  ticket  for  a  journey  Four  classes 

,,  .  , .  it  i/»i  of  decisions 

partly  on  its  own  line  and  partly  on  that  of  another  company.       stated  by 

In  this  case  the  company  issuing  the  ticket  is  primd  facie  respon-  TheB1&er»  LJ« 
sible  for  injuries  caused  by  negligence  throughout  the  whole  route.8 

2.  Where,  as  between  the  company  and  the  individual 
passenger,  though  there  is  no  contract,  there  are  circumstances 
which  raise  a  presumption  that  the  person  carried  is  not  unlaw- 
fully in  the  company's  carriage — e.g.,  in  the  case  of  a  servant 
travelling  with  his  master,4  or  in  the  case  of  a  child  travelling 
with  his  mother.6 

In  this  case  a  duty  is  implied  by  law. 

3.  Where,  as  between  the  carrier  and  the  passenger,  there 
may  be  a  contract ;  but  the  performance  of  the  carrier's  portion 
of  it  has  devolved  on  some  other  person. 

In  this  case  such  other  person  is  liable  for  the  default 8  as 
well  as  the  carrier,  who  is  liable  on  his  contract. 

1  5  C.  P.  Div.  1 57,  at  168;  Nolton  r.  Western  Railroad  Corporation,  15  N.  Y.  444. 
As  to  acquiring  rights  as  a  passenger,  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  v.  Price,  96 
Pa.  St.  256,  reversed  on  the  construction  of  a  local  statute,  Price  v.  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company,  113  U.  S.  (6  Davis)  218.  McVeety  v.  St.  Paul,  &c.  Railway 
Company,  22  Am.  St.  R.  728,  deals  with  circumstances  where  a  traveller  by  railway 
loses  the  rights  of  a  passenger.  3  5  C.  P.  Div.  at  168. 

*  Great  Western  Railway  Company  v.  Blake,  7  H.  &  N.  987,  at  991 ;  Thomas  v. 
Rhymney  Railway  Company,  L.  R.  5  Q.  B.  226,  in  Ex.  Ch.  L.  R.  6  Q.  B.  266.  See 
John  v.  Bacon,  L.  R.  5  C.  P.  437. 

4  Marshall  v.  York,  Newcastle,  and  Berwick  Railway  Company,  1 1  C.  B.  655. 

*  Austin  v.  Great  Western  Railway  Company,  L.  R.  2  Q.  B.  442.  The  case  of 
Stockdale  v.  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway  Company,  11  W.  R.  650,  seems  a 
better  illustration,  at  any  rate  a  more  extreme  illustration,  than  either  of  those  given  in 
the  text.  The  plaintiff  with  the  guard's  permission,  got  into  his  van ;  when  the  train  got 
to  its  destination  the  van  was  not  opposite  the  platform.  In  attempting  to  get  out  she 
was  injured.  Held,  that  as  she  got  into  the  van  at  the  invitation  and  under  the  superin  - 
tendence  of  the  guard,  the  guard's  van  became  a  carriage  for  passengers,  and  there  was 
a  breach  of  duty  in  not  allowing  time  for  her  to  alight.    See  post,  1 192. 

*  Dalyell  v.  Tyrer,  E.  B.  &  E.  899,  the  case  of  a  ferryman,  unable  on  a  certain  day 
to  work  his  ferry,  who  hired  a  boat  and  crew  in  substitution,  the  owner  of  which  was 
held  liable  in  the  case  of  an  accident  to  a  regular  customer  of  the  ferryman.  In  Rey- 
nolds v.  North-Eastern  Railway  Company,  Roscoe  N.  P.  (16th  ed.),  735,  A  took  a 
ticket  of  B  railway  company  over  the  lines  of  B,  C,  and  D  railways ;  through  negli- 
gence of  C  an  accident  happened,  for  which  C  the  defendant  company  was  held 
responsible.    Cp.  ante,  11 30. 
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4.  Where  a  railway  company  contracts  to  carry  for  a  jonrney 
over  a  line  upon  which  another  company  has  running  powers,  with 
which  other  company  there  is  an  arrangement  for  mntnal  con- 
veyance of  passengers,  and  where  the  person  with  whom  the 
contract  of  carriage  is  so  made  is  carried  by  the  company  other 
than  that  with  which  the  contract  of  carriage  is  made,  and  is 
injured  while  being  so  carried. 

In  this  case  the  carrying  company  are  under  the  same  obligations- 
in  reference  to  the  security  of  the  passenger,  and  as  to  their  own 
acts  and  omissions,  as  they  would  be  under  had  it  directly  con- 
tracted with  him.1 

"  Nor  can  it  matter,"  says  Bramwell,  L.  J., 2  "  whether  the 
defendants  receive  the  fare  by  the  hands  of  their  own  servants. 

or  those  of  others The  defendants,  I  repeat,  are  the  carriers, 

and  the  contract  of  carriage  is  with  them.  If  the  interest  of  the 
South  Western  in  the  matter  affects  this  reasoning  it  would  at 
the  outside  go  to  shew  that  the  two  companies  are  partners  and 

the  contract  was  with  them  jointly Suppose  a  receiver  was 

appointed  of  the  South  Western  tolls  and  takings ;  could  it  be 

contended  that  this  money  could  be  taken  by  him  without  the 

defendants  being  entitled  to  a  share  of  it  ?  " 

in  what  The  question  suggested  by  the  decision  is — Is  a  person  not 

api^nnot8  rightfully  in  or  about  a  railway  carriage  in  all  cases  disentitled to- 

rightfuiiy  in  a  recover  for  injuries  sustained  through  the  default  of  the  company 

carriage  is       in  or  about  whose  carriage  he  is?  The  point  was  assumed  in  Great 

recover.0  l°   Northern  Railway  Company  v.  Harrison,8  as  against  an  admitted 

trespasser ;  and  there  is  the  case  of  Lygo  v.-  Newbold,4  which 

is  a  decision   that  a  person  of  full  age,   who  got  into  a  cart 

without  authority  to  do  so,  could  not  maintain  an  action  by  reason 

of  the  breaking  down  of  the  cart.    The  cart  was,  however,  for  the 

purpose  of  carrying  luggage  only,  and  not  passengers ;  and  though 

the  servant  in  charge  assented  to  the  plaintiff  riding,  the  owner 

had  only  provided  a  vehicle  for  one  purpose,   and    could   not 

reasonably  be  held  liable  when  it  was  applied,  without  reference 

to  him,  for  another.5 

^  1  In  an  omnibns  case,  Brien  v.  Bennett,  8  C.  &  P.  724,  holding  up  a  finger  to  the 
driver,  and  the  stoppage  of  the  omnibus  in  consequence,  was  held  e  violence  to  go  to  the 
jury  to  support  a  declaration  as  to  the  stopping  of  the  omnibus  implying  a  consent  to 
take  plaintiff  as  a  passenger.  See  also  Cooke  v.  Midland  Railway  Company,  0  Times 
L.  R.  147  (C.  A.). 

3  5  C.  P.  Div.  at  158. 

3  10  Ex.  376.  4  9  Ex.  302.    Cp.  ante,  797. 

8  Railroad  Company  v.  Jones,  0£  U.  S.  (5  Otto)  439.  Cp.  Kentucky  Central  Rail- 
road Company  v.  Thomas's  Administrators,  42  Am.  R.  208.  This  distinction  has 
received  judicial  sanction  in  America,  where,  the  driver  of  a  car  having  permitted  a 

Serson  to  ride  on  his  car  without  pay,  but  without  any  collusion  for  the  purpose  of 
efrauding  the  company,  it  was  held,  on  the  person  suing  for  injuries  received  while 
so  riding,  that  the  permitting  one  to  ride  without  pay  is  not  outside  the  scope  of  the 
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There    is    no    doubt    that    a   difference    of    duty    exists   on  Railway  Com- 
the    part    of   a    railway   company  in  guarding  against  injuries  a^erein1  y 
to  trespassers,  and  in  safeguarding  their  own  passengers.     The  JJSS^reand 
duty    in    the    latter    case    is    to    use   "  the    utmost    care   and  passengers. 
diligence  which  can  be  bestowed  by  human  skill  and  foresight."  1 
In  the  former  the  duty  "rests  merely  upon  grounds  of  general 
humanity  and  respect  for  the  rights   of  others,  and  requires  the 
carrier  so  to  perform  the  transportation  service  as  not  wantonly 
or  carelessly  to  be  an  aggressor  towards  third  persons." 2     But  it 
is  not  the  law  that  a  person  whose  title  as  a  passenger  is  defective 
may  be  treated  as  a  trespasser.3     In  the  frequent  cases  of  people 
hurrying  into  trains  about  to  start,  with  no  time  to  take  tickets ; 
of  people  getting  into  wrong  trains  ;  or  of  people  carried  beyond 
their  distance — in  all  cases  travelling  without  tickets,  and  without 
direct  authorization  from  the  companies — it  is  impossible  to  say 
the  law  will  put  them  in  the  position  of  mere  trespassers.4     The 

driver's  duty,  although  a  violation  of  instructions  for  which  he  is  responsible  to  his 
master,  yet  still  an  act  affecting  the  master  with  liability.  In  this  case  the  car  was 
for  the  conveyance  of  passengers :  Wilton  v.  Middlesex  Railroad  Company,  107  Mass.  108. 
Cp.  ante,  1 157  n.  5. 

1  Chicago,  &c.  Railroad  Company  v.  Mehlsack,  19  Am.  St.  R.  17,  at  20. 

*  Ibid. 

3  Chicago,  &c.  Railroad  Company  v.  Mehlsack,  19  Am.  St.  R.  17  ;  Bricker  v. 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Company,  132  Pa.  St.  1,  19  Am.  St.  R.  585. 

4  As  to  what  their  position  is,  see  Arnold  v.  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  115  Pa. 
St.  135,  2  Am.  St.  R.  542,  and  note.  As  to  travelling  without  a  ticket  in  violation  of  a 
bye-law,  Dearden  v.  Townsend,  L.  R.  1  Q.  B.  10.  As  to  absence  of  intention  to  defraud, 
Bentham  v.  Hoyle,  3  Q.  B.D.  289.  As  to  liability  to  conviction  under  8  &  9  Vict.  0.  20, 
8.  103,  for  travelling  without  having  previously  paid  the  fare,  with  intent  to  avoid  pay- 
ment, where  a  person  bought  the  "forward  half"  of  a  non-tranftferable  ticket  from  one 
who  had  partially  used  it,  Langdon  v.  Ho  wells,  4  Q.  B.  D.  337.  As  to  refusing  to 
shew  ticket  without  intent  to  defraud,  Saunders  v.  South-Eastern  Railway  Company,  5 
Q.  B.  D.  456.     A*  to  illegality  of  by-law  under  8  &  9  Vict.  c.  20,  88.  103,  109,  Dyson 


v.  London  and  North- Western  Railway  Company,  7  Q.  B.  D.  32.  Sec.  103  is  superseded 

Vict. 

(55  "  _    ~ 

North  Staffordshire  Railway  Company  (1894),  2  Q.  B.  821.     The  cases  are  collected 


by  s.  5  of  the  Regulation  of  Railways  Act  1889  (52  &  53  Vict.  c.  57),  and 

vi< 


repealed  by  the  Statute  Law  Revision  Act  1892  {$$  &  56  Vict.  c.  19).  See  Huffam  v. 
North  Staffordshire  Railway  Company  (1894),  2  Q.  B.  821.  The  cases  are  collected 
and  the  law  discussed  in  an  article  on  "  Railway  Tickets"  in  the  Law  Jonrnal  for  August 


The  conductor  told  him  he  must  decide,  and  on  his  declining  again  on  the 
same  ground,  stopped  the  train  and  put  him  off.  The  plaintiff  then  tendered  the 
conductor  a  20  dollar  goldpiece,  telling  him  to  take  his  fare,  1*35  dollar.  The 
Court  held  that  the  plaintiff  had  refused  to  pay  his  fare  within  the  meaning  of  an  Act 
enacting  that  "  passengers  refusing  to  pay  their  fares  may  by  the  conductor  of  the  train 
and  the  servants  of  the  company  be  with  their  baggage  put  out  of  the  cars,  using  no 
unnecessary  force,  at  the  usual  stopping-place  or  near  any  dwelling-bouse,  as  the  con- 
ductor shall  elect,  first  stopping  the  train/'  In  the  United  States  it  has  been  decided, 
as  a  point  of  law,  that  a  person  purchasing  a  railway  ticket  has  a  right  to  rely  upon  the 
ticketrclerk  giving  him  a  proper  ticket,  and  that  in  the  absence  of  special  circumstances 
there  is  no  duty  on  the  purchaser  to  examine  the  same,  so  that  in  the  event  of  mistake 
happening,  the  railway  authorities  are  not  discharged  by  alleged  negligence  of  the 
passenger:  Georgia  Railroad,  &c.  Company  v.  Dougherty,  22  Am.  St.  R.  499.  In 
England,  the  same  result  would  practically  be  attained  by  leaving  to  the  jury  the  ques- 
tion whether,  considering  the  relative  positions  of  the  ticket-clerk  and  the  proposed 
passenger,  the  latter  had  so  acted  as  to  preclude  himself  from  alleging  the  act  of  the 
ticket-clerk,  with  probably  a  direction  that  the  onus  of  proof  lay  on  the  railway 
company. 
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way  in  which  a  passenger  may  be  discriminated  from  a  trespasser 
probably  is,  to  consider  whether  any  act  or  declaration  of  the 
railway  company  or  their  servants  is  shewn  affecting  them  with 
knowledge  that  the  person  alleged  by  them  to  be  a  trespasser 
was  travelling  in  their  train,  and  that  they  acquiesced  in  his 
doing  so,  or,  at  least,  did  not  take  immediate  measures  to  prevent 
his  continuing  to  do  so ;  or  whether  there  are  any  circumstances 
in  the  case  from  which  a  consent  may  be  implied  as,  in  the  case 
of  travelling  without  a  ticket,  the  opening  of  the  gate  to  let  the 
traveller  pass  without  asking  for  a  sight  of  the  ticket ;  in  the 
case  of  getting  into  a  wrong  train,  any  circumstances  of  am- 
biguity whereby  the  passenger  may  have  been  misled;  in  the 
case  of  travelling  beyond  the  distance  covered  by  the  traveller's 
ticket,  a  practice  of  paying  excess  fares  at  the  station  of  his 
arrival ;'  in  all  cases,  any  conduct,  whether  general  or  special, 
by  which  the  conclusion  can  be  drawn  that  the  company  waive 
the  tort  and  elect  to  resort  to  other  remedies  to  secure  their 
rights.9 

Thus,  in  Watkins  v.  Great  Western  Eailway  Company,8  a 
mother  was  going  with  her  daughter,  an  intending  passenger,  to 
a  train,  when  she  knocked  her  head  against  an  obstruction. 
Denman,  J.,  was  of  opinion  that  acquiescence  by  the  company  in 
such  accompaniment  would  be  enough  to  put  the  licensee  on  the 
same  level  as  to  rights  with  a  passenger.4 

The  position  of  the  mother  in  the  case  before  Denman,  J.,  is 
illustrated  by  what  is  pointed  out  by  Shaw,  C.J.,  in  Com- 
monwealth v.  Power:*  that  persons  other  than  passengers 
primd  fade  have  the  right  to  enter  the  d6pdt  of  a  railway  com- 
pany, as  others  besides  guests  may  go  into  hotels  without  making 

1  Co.  per  Lord  President  M'Neill,  Hamilton  v.  Caledonian  Railway  Company, 
19  Dunlop  457,  at  461. 

*  See  London  and  Brighton  Railway  Company  v.  Watson,  4  C.  P.  Div.  118,  distin- 
guished in  Great  Northern  Railway  Company  v.  Winder  (1892),  2  Q.  B.  595.  A 
passenger  who  enters  a  sleeping-oar  for  the  purpose  of  asking  permission  to  wash  his 
hands,  was  held  not  a  trespasser,  in  Williams  v.  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company,  40  La. 
Ann.  417,  8  Am.  St  R.  538  ;  and  so,  according  to  Thorpe  v.  New  York  Central,  &c. 
Railway  Company,  76  N.  Y.  402,  is  a  passenger  unable  to  find  a  seat  in  the  ordinary 
car,  who  enters  a  sleeping-car  and  takes  a  seat  there. 

3  37  L.  T.  (N.  S.)  193.  In  Little  Rock,  &c.  Railway  Company  v.  Lawton,  29  Am. 
St.  R.  48,  a  railway  company  was  held  to  nave  a  duty  to  a  person  acting  as  escort  to 
a  female  passenger  and  little  child  though  the  escort  is  not  a  passenger,  and  to  stop  a 
reasonable  time  to  let  her  alight  from  the  car ;  and  a  notice  to  trespassers  does  not 
apply  to  such  a  person. 

*  This  may  have  been  right  on  the  facts  of  the  case,  but  in  Redigan  v.  Boston  and 
Maine  Railroad  Company,  155  Mass.  44,  31  Am.  St.  R.  $20,  the  Court  held  plaintiff 
disentitled  to  recover  agairst  a  railway  company  for  leaving  open  a  trap-door  in  the 
platform  of  a  railway  station,  down  which  plaintiff  fell  while  taking  a  short  cut  through 
the  railway  station  on  his  own  business.  The  breach  of  dutv  alleged  was  that  he  was 
not  prevented  going  by  the  defendants.  The  principle  of  this  decision  is  that  asserted 
in  Batchelor  v.  Fortescue,  11  Q.  B.  Div.  474.     Ante,  528. 

*  48  Mass.  596,  at  602  ;  State  v.  Steele,  19  Am.  St.  R.  573. 
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themselves  trespassers,  because  in  both  instances  there  is  an 
implied  licence  given  to  the  public  to  enter,  but  such  licences  in 
their  nature  are  revocable/  except  in  the  one  case  as  to 
passengers,  and  in  the  other  as  to  guests,  who  have  the  right  to 
enter  the  train,  ticket  office,  or  hotel,  as  the  case  may  be,  if  they 
are  sober,  orderly  and  able  to  pay  for  transportation  or  fare. 

In  Hamilton  v.  Caledonian  Railway  Company,2  the  by-laws  of  Hamilton  * 
the  Caledonian  Railway  provided  that  persons  travelling  without  a  Biuway*11 
ticket  would  be  pharged  excess  fare  according  to  a  schedule  fur-  Company, 
nished  to  the  station-masters.  A  person  having  business  at  various 
stations  along  the  line  sometimes  travelled  without  a  ticket,  though 
not  with  intention  to  avoid  payment  of  his  fare.  On  one  occasion, 
while  so  travelling  without  a  ticket  he  was  injured  and  brought  an 
action  to  recover  damages  in  respect  of  his  injuries.  The  company 
objected  that  he  was  not  a  passenger.  The  Court,  however, 
through  Lord  President  M'Neill,  expressed  the  opinion8 "  that  a 
person  may  be  a  passenger  in  the  sense  of  the  Act,4  although  he 
may  not  have  a  ticket."  "  He  may  be  a  passenger  though  without 
a  ticket  if  he  has  been  in  use  so  to  travel,  and  the  officers  of  the 
company  know  that  he  had  so  travelled."  This  expression  is 
probably  too  narrow ;  if  the  officers  of  the  company  know  that  he 
is  so  travelling,  he  would,  it  would  seem,  be  entitled  to  treatment 
as  a  passenger,  even  though  he  had  never  travelled  thus  before. 
The  determining  factor  in  the  case  would  appear  to  be  bona  fides 
on  the  travellers  part;  and  not  even  necessarily  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  the  company's  officers. 

The  Court  of  Appeal  were  of  opinion  in  Thatcher  v.  Great  Thatcher  r. 
Western  Railway  Company,6  that  it  is  a  common  practice  known  Halfway6"  ™ 
to  railway  companies  for  one  person  to  come  to  a  railway  station  Company. 
to    see    another   off.     That   being  so,   Lord   Esher,  M.R.,   thus  Opinion  of 
answers  the  question,  What  duty  has  the  railway  company  to  J£b.      OT* 
those    persons ?     "No  doubt  in  strict  logic  they  had   not  the 
same  amount  of  duty  to  them  as  they  had  to  persons  who  paid 
them  money  in  consideration  of    being    carried    as    passengers. 
But,  so  far  as  regarded  the  taking  of  means  for  providing  for 
personal    safety,  it    was   impossible    to   measure    the    difference 
between  their  duty  to  the  one  class  of  persons  and  their  duty  to 
the  other.     In  short,  it  was  their  duty  to  take  reasonable  care 
with    regard    to    both.     The    defendants,    therefore,    owed    the 
plaintiff  the  duty  to  take  reasonable  care  not  to  do  anything  to 
endanger  his  personal  safety The  allowing  the  door  of 

1  Cp.  Weaver  v.  Bush,  8  T.  R.  78.  J  (1857),  19  Dunlop  457. 

*  19  Dunlop,  at  461.  *  8  &  9  Vict.  c.  83. 

9  10  Times  L.  R.  13  (C.  A.). 
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the  guard's  van  to  remain  open  in  such  a  way  that  it  swept  the 
plaintiff  down  while  he  was  standing  on  the  platform  was  clearly 
a  failure  on  the  part  of  the  defendants'  servants  to  take  such 
reasonable  care  as  it  was  their  duty  to  take." 

Of  course  the  fact  of  a  person  being  a  trespasser  doe6  not 
authorize  brutal  conduct  or  wilful  injury  of  any  kind;  as  was 
said  in  Bounds  v.  Delaware  Railroad  Company1 — a  case  where  a 
boy  trespassed  on  a  railway  car :  "  The  fact  that  the  plaintiff  was 
a  trespasser  on  the  cars  is  not  a  defence.  The  lad  did  not  forfeit 
his  life,  or  subject  himself  to  the  loss  of  his  limbs,  because  he  was 
wrongfully  on  the  car.  The  defendant  owed  him  no  duty  of  care 
by  reason  of  any  special  relation  assumed  or  existing  between  the 
company  and  him,  but  he  was  entitled  to  be  protected  against 
unnecessary  injury  by  the  defendant  or  its  servants  in  exercising 
the  right  of  removing  him,  and  especially  from  the  unnecessary 
and  unjustifiable  act  of  the  brakeman  by  which  his  life  was  put 
in  peril,  and  which  resulted  in  his  losing  his  limb."  The  boy  was 
kicked  off  the  car. 

Where  the  carrier  has  undertaken,  or  is  compelled  by  law,  to 
carry  a  passenger,  the  consideration  of  whether  the  passenger  paid 
or  was  carried  free  is  altogether  irrelevant. 

In  Collett  v.  London  and  North-Western  Railway  Company,8  a 
post-office  officer  was  injured  while  travelling  on  the  defendants' 
line  in  the  execution  of  postal  duty,  which  by  statute  he  was 
authorized  to  do  free  of  charge.  The  Court  of  Queen's  Bench 
held  the  company  liable,  Lord  Campbell,  C.J.,  saying:9  "That 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  company  to  use  due  and  proper  care  and 
skill  in  conveying  is  admitted.  That  duty  does  not  arise  in 
respect  of  any  contract  between  the  company  and  the  persons 
conveyed  by  them,  but  it  is  one  which  the  law  imposes ;  if  they 
are  bound  to  carry,  they  are  bound  to  carry  safely ;  it  is  not 
sufficient  for  them  to  bring  merely  the  dead  body  to  the  end  of 
the  journey."4 

The  year  following  the  same  rule  was  held  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  to  be  law  in  Philadelphia  and  Heading 
Railroad  Company  v.  Derby.5     The  language  of  the  judgment  is 

1  64  N.  Y.  129,  at  138.  See  Delaney  v.  Dublin  United  Tramways  Company* 
Limited,  30  L.  R.  Ir.  725.    This  case  is  commented  on,  ante,  165. 

2  (185 1)  16  Q.  B.  984.  '  /,.  c.  at  989. 

4  Ross  v.  Hill,  2  C.  B.  877.  In  Grand  Trunk,  &c.  Railroad  Company  r. 
Richardson,  91  U.  S.  (1  Otto)  454,  at  471,  Bains  v.  Railroad  Company,  42  Vt.  380,  is 
approved,  where  it  is  said  "  that  a  railway  company  in  the  discharge  of  its  duties,  and 
in  the  exercise  of  its  right  to  protect  its  property  from  injury  to  which  it  is  exposed  by 
tho  unlawful  act  or  neglect  of  another,  is  bound  to  use  ordinary  care  to  avoid  injury 
even  to  a  trespasser."    For_what  is  signified  by  "ordinary  care,"  see  ante  86 and  91 1. 

note 
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most  comprehensive:1  "If  one  be  lawfully  on  the  street  or 
highway,  and  another's  servant  carelessly  drives  a  stage  or 
^irriage  against  him,  and  injurs  his  property  or  person,  it  is  no 
answer  to  an  action  against  the  master  for  such  injury,  either 
that  the  plaintiff  was  riding  for  pleasure,  or  that  he  was  a  stock- 
holder in  the  road,  or  that  he  had  not  paid  his  toll,  or  that  he 
was  the  guest  of  the  defendant,  or  riding  in  a  carriage  borrowed 
from  him,  or  that  the  defendant  was  the  Mend,  benefactor,  or 
brother  of  the  plaintiff.''  u  If  the  plaintiff  was  lawfully  on  the 
road  at  the  time  of  the  collision,  the  Court  were  right  in 
instructing  the  jury  that  none  of  the  antecedent  circumstances  or 
accidents  of  his  situation  could  affect  his  right  to  recover."  The 
plaintiff  was  a  stockholder  in  the  company,  riding  by  invitation 
of  the  president,  paying  no  fare,  and  not  in  the  usual  passenger 
cars. 

The  American  law3  is  settled  on  the  basis  that  common  carriers  American  law 
have  public  duties  to  discharge,  from  which  they  are  not  able  to  consideration 
-exonerate  themselves  even  with  the  consent  of  their  customers ;  £*'  ^^njfj8 

'  have  public 

and  that  special  contracts  made  by  them  with  their  customers  are  duties  to 
good  and  valid  to  the  extent  only  of  excusing  them,  for  example,   wolliaf!BO" 
for   all  losses  happening  by  accident  without  any  negligence  or 
fraud  on  their  part ;  but  that  an  exemption  from  liability  for 
negligence  is  held  repugnant  to  the  law  of  their  constitution  and 
the  public  good,  and  consequently  inoperative. 

These  principles   are  applied  both   to  carriers  of  goods  and 
carriers  of  passengers,  and  especially  to  the  latter.     Thus,  where  Exception 
a  drover  travelling  with  cattle  had  signed  an  agreement  "  to  take  n'egilgroce 
all  risk  of  injury  to  them  and  of  personal  injury  to  himself,"  and  voi<L 
was  injured  through  the  negligence  of  the  company's  servants,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  held  the  stipulation  void,  and 
that  he  was  entitled  to  recover  for  his  injuries  from  the  company.3 

(U.  S. )  469,  at  474,  Grier,  J.,  alluding  to  the  decision,  says  :  "  We  desire  to  be  under- 
stood to  reaffirm  that  doctrine,  as  resting  not  only  on  public  policy,  bnt  on  sonnd  principles 
of  law." 

1  14  How.  (U.  S.)  at  485. 

3  A  valuable  and  interesting  judgment  in  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  v. 
Henderson,  51  Pa.  St.  315,  sets  out  the  mature  view  of  American  lawyers,  with 
some  forcible  considerations  that  should  be  regarded  in  weighing  certain  dissentient 
opinions. 

1  Railroad  Company  v.  Lockwood  (1873),  *7  Waft.  (^-  ^-)  357  '*  **art  v-  Pennsyl- 


vania Railroad  Company,  112  U.  S.  (5  Davis)  331.  It  is  there  laid  down  that  the 
proper  test  to  be  applied  to  every  limitation  of  the  common  law  liability  of  a  carrier,  is 
its  just  and  reasonable  character.  "  In  Great  Britain  a  statute  directs  this  test  to  be 
.applied  by  the  courts.  The  same  rule  is  the  proper  one  to  be  applied  in  this  country 
in  the  absence  of  any  statute,"  at  342.  For  the  responsibility  of  a  railway  company  to 
strangers,  Rearvv.  Louisville,  &c.  Railway  Company,  40  La.  Ann.  32,  8  Am.  St.  R.  497; 
but  wnere  the  drover  gets  in  an  improper  place,  see  Little  Rock  Railway  v.  Miles,  48 
Am.  R.  io,  and  note  at  ij.  In  England  an  agreement  of  the  kind  referred  to  in  the 
text  is  invalid  when  made  with  an  infant,  Flower  0.  London  and  North  Western  Railway 
-Company  (1894),  2  Q.  B.  65.    Ante,  874,  n. 1. 
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Railway 

Company. 


Judgment  of 
Blackburn,  J. 


The  year  previously  to  this  decision  the  Queen's  Bench  decided 
a  very  similar  case  in  the  opposite  way.  M'Cawley  v.  Furness 
Railway  Company  l  was  decided  on  demurrer.  The  plaintiff,  a 
cattle  drover,  who  travelled  on  defendants'  line  as  a  drover  with 
cattle,  declared  on  a  contract  to  be  safely  and  securely  carried. 
The  defendants  pleaded  a  contract  "  to  carry  under  a  free  pass  " 
"  whereby  it  was,  amongst  other  things,  provided  that  any  drover 
accompanying  cattle "  "  should  travel  at  his  own  risk."  The 
replication  set  up  "  gross  and  wilful  negligence  and  mismanage- 
ment of  defendants."  To  this  there  was  a  demurrer.  The  point 
of  law  was  thus  cleared  of  all  ambiguities  and  presented  barely  to 
a  very  strong  Court,3  who  decided  that  the  plaintiff  could  not 
recover.  The  judgment  of  Blackburn,  J.,  is  as  follows :  "  The 
duty  of  a  carrier  of  passengers  is  to  take  reasonable  care  of  a 
passenger,  so  as  not  to  expose  him  to  danger,  and  if  they  negli- 
gently expose  him  to  danger,  and  he  is  killed,  they  might  be 
guilty  of  manslaughter,  and  they  would  certainly  be  liable  to  the 
relatives  of  the  deceased  in  damages.  But  here  the  passenger 
was  carried  under  special  terms ;  that  agreement  would  not 
take  away  any  liability  that  might  be  incurred  as  to  criminal 
proceedings,  but  it  regulates  the  right  of  the  plaintiff  to  recover 
damages.  The  plea  states  that  it  was  agreed  that  the  plaintiff, 
being  a  drover  travelling  with  cattle,  should  travel  at  his  own 
risk ;  that  is,  he  takes  his  chance,  and,  as  far  as  having  a  right 
to  recover  damages,  he  shall  not  bring  an  action  against  the 
company  for  anything  that  may  happen  in  the  course  of  the 
carriage.  It  would,  of  course,  be  quite  a  different  thing  were  an 
action  brought  for  an  independent  wrong,  such  as  an  assault  or 
false  imprisonment.  Negligence  in  almost  all  instances  would 
be  the  act  of  the  company's  servants,  and  '  at  his  own  risk ' 
would  of  course  exclude  that,  and  gross  negligence  would  be 
within  the  terms  of  the  agreement ;  as  to  wilful,  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  say  what  that  means ;  but  any  negligence  for  which  the 
company  would  be  liable  (confined,  as  I  have  said,  to  the  journey 
— and  it  is  so  confined  by  the  declaration)  is  excluded  by  the 
agreement."  * 


1  (1872)  L.  R.  8  Q.  B.  57.  In  Doff  v.  Great  Northern  Railway  Company,  4  L.  R. 
ir.  178,  the  drover  signed  the  conditions.  As  to  the  position  of  a  passenger, 
taking  a  ticket  by  a  goods  train  with  a  condition  that  the  company  should  be  freed 
from  responsibility,  and  who  was  injured  throngh  the  carriage  in  which  he  was  carried 
stopping  short  of  the  platform,  see  Johnson  v.  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway 
Company,  Ir.  R.  9  C.  L.  108. 

3  Cockburn,  C.J.,  Blackburn,  Mellor,  and  Quain,  J  J. 

3  As  to  what  is  necessary  in  order  to  except  misconduct  or  default  of  the  carrier's 
own  servants,  see  per  Bowen,  L.J.,  Steinman  &  Company  v.  Angier  Line  (1891),  I  Q.  B. 
619,  at  623. 
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In  Gallin  v.  London  and  North-Western  Railway  Company/  Gaiiin  v. 
the  principle  of  this  decision  was  held  applicable  to  negligence  and  North- 
incidental  to  the  actual  conveyance,  and  arising  not  from  the^*8tern 
circumstances  of  the  transit  but  from   defect  in  arrangements  Company. 
made  for  the  purpose  of  conducing  to  its  effective  fulfilment. 
There  a  drover,  carried  on  terms  identical  with  those  we  have 
already  seen  held  good  in  M'Cawley's  case,  got  out  of  the  van 
in  which  he  was  being  carried  on  a  stoppage  occurring,  and,  in 
walking  from  the  spot  where  the  train  stopped  along  the  railway 
to  the  passenger  station,  fell  over  a  bridge  into  a  river  and  was 
injured.    He  was  held  not  entitled  to  recover,  since  the  terms  on 
which  he  was  travelling  "  at  his  own  risk  "  covered  not  only  the 
direct,  but  the  incidental  perils  of  the  transit.     Mellor,  J.,  was 
of  opinion  that  the  words  "  travel  at  his  own  risk  include  as  in 
Hodgman  v.  West,  Midland  Railway  Company,3  all  the  incidents 
connected  with  the  journey."     "  All  those  risks  which  result  or 
arise  during  the  transit,  and  until  the  transit  is  actually  at  an 
end,  are  intended  to  be  guarded  against,  and  are  actually  guarded 
against,  by  these  words." s 

Even  assuming  that  the  plaintiff  in  this  case  was  in  the  posi-  Opinion  of 
tion  of  an  ordinary  paying  passenger,  it  is  not  at  all  clear  that  ramwe  •  * 
his  position  would  have  been  improved.  For,  as  is  said  by 
Bramwell,  B.,  in  Siner  v.  Great  Western  Railway  Company :  * 
"  Suppose  it  [the  train]  had  stopped  just  against  the  parapet  of  a 
bridge,  ....  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  it  would  have  been 
the  duty  of  the  passengers  to  stay  in,  and  that  they  would  have 
got  out  at  their  peril  ?  " 

It  has  sometimes  been  urged  that  the  duty  of  a  company  to  Duties  to 
their  passengers  may  vary  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  care  they  E^^Sve  of 
pay  for;    like  goods  carried  under  special  contracts  where  theclafl8, 
obligation  of  the  company  may  materially  differ  as  the  charge 
made  is  usual  or  reduced.     This,  however,  has  been  decided  not 
to  be  so.     "  life  and  limb  are  as  valuable,"  it  was  said  in  one  Indianapolis, 
case/  "  and  there  is  the  same  right  to  safety  in  the  caboose  as  in  company  v. 

Horst. 

1  L.  B.  10  Q.  B.  212. 

8  5  B.  &  S.  173,  *n  Ex*  Ch.  6R&S.  560,  the  case  of  a  horse  injured  before  fully 
received  by  the  carrier. 

*  On  the  authority  of  these  cases  the  Victorian  case  of  M'Donald  v.  Victorian 
Bail  way  Commissioners,  13  Vict.  L.  R.  399,  was  decided. 

4  L.  B.  3  Ex.  150,  at  1 54,  in  Ex.  Ch.  L.  R.  4  Ex.  117.  Cp.  Praegert?.  Bristol  and 
Exeter  Bail  way  Company,  24  L.  T.  (N.  S.)  105,  distinguishing  Siner's  case  on  two 
grounds — first,  because  mere  was  a  clear  invitation ;  secondly,  because  the  danger  was 
not  apparent ;  Cockle  v.  London  and  South-Eastern  Railway  Company,  L.  B.  7  C.  P. 

321. 

*  Indianapolis,  &c.  Railroad  Company  v.  Horst,  93  U.  S.  (3  Otto)  291,  at  296.  In 
Hamilton  v.  Caledonian  Railway  Company,  19  Dunlop  457,  at  459,  lnglis,  Dean  of  the 
Faculty,  in  arguing,  says:  "By  its  regulations  the  Company  refused  to  carry  a 
drunken  person,  but  suppose  he  was  smuggled  into  the  train,  would  the  Company  be 

VOL.  n.  T 
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the  palace   car The  same  considerations  apply  to  freight 

trains ;   the  same   dangers    are   common   to   both."     The    test 
to  be  applied  is  thus  stated  in  the  same  case.     "  The  standard 
of  duty  should  be  according  to  the  consequences  that  may  ensure 
from  carelessness.      The  rule  of  law  has  its  foundation  deep  in 
public  policy."    "  The  highest  degree  of  carefulness  and  diligence 
is  expressly  exacted."1 
Great  Western      Bristol   and  Exeter  Railway  Company  v.  Collins2  decided,  as 
Company  r.      we  have  already  seen,  that  the  terms  of  a  contract  for  the  carriage  of 
Blake'  goods  made  with  one  company  at  the  outset  of  the  journey  priwA 

fa/At  held  good  for  the  whole  journey.  In  Great  Western  Railway 
Company  v.  Blake,8  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber,  the  contracting 
company  was  held  liable  to  the  passenger  for  injury  arising  as 
well  on  their  own  line  as  during  the  passage  over  another  line.  The 
injury  arose  from  the  condition  of  a  part  of  the  line  over  which 
the  appellants  had  no  direct  control,  since  it  was  part  of  an 
auxiliary  line,  and  under  the  management  of  an  auxiliary  com- 
Remarks  of  party.  A  point  having  been  made  of  this  gave  occasion  to  Cock- 
00  urni  •  •  burn,  C.J.,  to  lay  stress  on  the  distinction  between  railway  com- 
panies and  stage-coach  proprietors.  "  This,"  said  he,4  "  is  not  like 
the  case  of  a  stage-coach  proprietor,  because  the  road  is  not  in 
his  hands,  and  he  has  no  means  of  securing  its  proper  condition. 
When  the  contract  is  entered  into,  the  road  would  be  in  a  cer- 
tain condition  without  anything  being  required  to  be  done  on  the 
part  of  the  coach  proprietor  to  keep  it  in  a  safe  condition, 
railway  companies  ought  at  least  to  use  due  and  reasonable  care 
to  keep  the  line  over  which  they  contract  to  carry  passengers 
in  a  safe  condition.  There  is  no  doubt  that  is  the  obligation  which 
attaches  to  a  railway  company  who  undertake  to  convey  passen- 
gers through  the  whole  distance  on  their  line ;  and  if,  by  arrange- 
ment with  another  company,  they  convey  passengers  over  the 
whole  or  part  of  another  line,  the  same  obligation  attaches,  and 
they  make  the  other  company  their  agent,  and  on  their  part  they 
undertake  that  the  other  company  shall  keep  their  line  in  a 
proper  condition." 
Converse  case       The  converse  case  occurred  in  Hall  v.  North-Eastern  Railway 

in  Ha.11  « 

North-Eastern  Company,'  and  was  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  plaintiff  was  a 

Bail  way 

Company.  responsible  for  his  safety?  "    His  answer  to  his  own  question  is  :  "  He  was  truly  in  the 

position  of  a  person  getting  up  behind  a  carriage  and  getting  his  leg  broken  by  an 

accident"    To  this  Lord  President  M'Neill  says :  "  Does  your  principle  of  law  apply  to 

a  person  haying  a  third  class  ticket  going  into  a  first  class  carriage?    Inglis,  D.F.,  I 

am  unable  to  answer  that.     There  may  be  a  difficulty  about  that." 

1  Railroad  Company  v.  Lockwood,  17  Wall.  (U.  S.)  357,  at  358.  The  English  rule 
is  the  same  :  see  per  Brarawell,  L.J.,  Phillips  v.  London  and  South- Western  Railway 
Company,  5  C.  P.  D.  280,  at  288. 

2  7  H.  L.  C.  at  194.    Ante,  1130.  8  7  H.  &  N.  987. 

4  L.  c.  at  992.  *  L.  R.  10  Q.  B.  437. 
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drover  in  charge  of  sheep,  and  travelling  "  at  my  own  risk  without 
paying  any  fare."  He  was  injured  on  an  auxiliary  line,  and  brought 
his  action  against  the  injuring  company,  and  not  against  the 
company   with    whom  his  contract   was   and  an  action  against 
whom  would  have  been  within  Great  Western  Railway  Company 
v.  Blake.1     The  point  raised  in  the  present  case  was  expressly  Point 
reserved  there;  Cockburn,  C.J.,   saying,2  "it  is  unnecessary  toJ^J^by 
say"  whether  or  not  such  a  claim    could  be  sustained.      The ?0Q^n, J*' 
Queen's  Bench,  however,  decided  that  the  true  construction  of  the  Western 
contract  was,  "  In  consideration  of  my  being  carried  the  whole  company  r. 
way  free  of  charge  I  agree  that  I  shall  be  travelling  the  whole  Blake* 
way  at  my  own  risk  ;,,s  consequently  the  auxiliary  company  were 
as  much  protected  from  the  effects  of  their  negligence  as  the 
principal  and  contracting  company ;    even  though  "  the  plaintiff 
did  not  sign  the  ticket,  and  he  was  not  asked  to  do  so,"4  for  "  he 
travelled  without  paying  any  fare,  and  he  must  be  taken  to  be  in 
the  same  position  as  if  he  had  signed  it." 

Great   Western   Railway    Company   v.    Blake6   was   followed  Buxton  v. 
without  discussion  in   Buxton  v.  North-Eastern  Railway  Com-n^i^y*8  m 
pany.6     In  Thomas  v.  Rhymney  Railway  Company7  however,  a  Company. 
distinction  was  sought  to  be  established  between    those    cases  Bbymney 
and  the  case  before  the  Court,  on  the  Around  that  in  the  earlier  g^way 

°  Company. 

case  the  companies  had  an  agreement  for  the  sharing  of  profits, 
and  so  became  the  agents  the  one  of  the  other;  while  in  the 
present  case,  where  the  defendant  company  merely  had  running 
powers  over  the  line  of  another  company,  by  whose  negligence, 
and  without  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  defendants,  the  accident 
happened,  the  relation  was  only  that  of  different  stage-coach 
proprietors  at  common  law.  The  decision  of  the  Exchequer 
Chamber  was  *  that  "  where  a  railway  company  issues  a  ticket  for  a 
journey  in  the  course  of  which  the  train  which  conveys  the 
passenger  has  to  pass  along  a  portion  of  a  line  of  railway 
belonging  to  another  company  (whether  it  be  under  running 
powers,  or  whether  it  be  under  any  particular  contract  for  a 
participation  in  profits  or  otherwise),  the  contract  between  the 
railway  company  and  the  traveller  to  whom  such  ticket  is  issued 
is,  upon  every  principle  of  law,  a  contract  not  only  that  they  will 
not  themselves  be  guilty  of  any  negligence,  but  that  the  passenger 
shall  be  carried  with  due  and  reasonable  care  along  the  whole  line 
from  one  end  of  the  journey  to  the  other." 

LH.  &  N.  987.  *  L.  c.  at  993. 

,  R.  10  Q.  Bn  per  Blackburn,  J  ,  at  442. 
L.  c  at  441.  6  7  H.  &  N.  987.  •  L.  R.  3  Q.  B.  549. 

L.  R.  5  Q.  B.  226,  in  Ex.  Ch.  L.  R.  6  Q.  B.  266. 
Per  Kelly,  C.B.,  L.  R.  6  Q.  B.  at  273. 
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Case  put  in 
Daniel  v. 
Metropolitan 
Railway 
Company. 


Considered 
by  the  Lord 
Chancellor 
(Hatherley). 


In  the  House  of  Lords,  in  Daniel  v.  Metropolitan  Railway  Com- 
pany,1 the  Lord  Chancellor  (Hatherley),  alluding  to  the  duty  of  a 
railway  company  conveying  passengers  over  a  line  of  part  of 
which  the  company  is  not  owner,  said :  "  They  [the  company] 
would  be  obliged  to  see  that  their  own  line  of  road  was  in  perfect 
order,  and  they  would  be  responsible  for  any  negligence  which 
occurred  on  the  other  line  of  road,  whether  under  their  control 
or  not,  if  they  have  contracted  to  carry  passengers  over  that  par- 
ticular piece  of  road ;  but  they  would  not  be  answerable,  as  I 
apprehend,  for  any  mischief  occasioned  by  any  matter  extra- 
neous altogether  to  the  work  in  which  they  were  engaged,  and 
as  to  which  they  had  no  reasonable  ground  for  supposing  that 
ordinary  and  proper  care  had  not  been  taken  by  those  persons 
whose  duty  it  was  to  take  such  care." 

An  illustration  of  this  exception  arising  from  collateral 
negligence,  and  not  from  anything  incident  to  the  carriage, 
occurs  in  Wright  v.  Midland  Railway  Company.2  At  the 
junction  of  the  Midland  Company's  line  with  the  North- Western's 
was  a  signal-box  in  charge  of  a  servant  of  the  defendants,  who 
set  the  signal  in  favour  of  the  defendants'  train  so  that  it  could 
proceed  over  a  portion  of  the  line  over  which  both  companies  had 
running  powers.  While  on  this  line,  it  was  run  into  by  a  train 
of  the  North-Western's,  which  was  driven  by  persons  who 
negligently  disregarded  the  signal.  The  plaintiff  was  injured, 
brought  his  action,  and  was  held,  by  the  Court  of 
Exchequer,  not  entitled  to  recover ;  since  the  accident  did  not 
arise  from  any  negligent  act  which  made  the  road  unsafe,  nor 
the  carriage  or  engine  unsafe,  or  the  signals  wrong,  but  from 
something  done  outside  the  carrying,  and  which  was  really  an 
independent  trespass.  The  case,  in  fact,  was  like  that  which 
was  repeatedly  alluded  to,  in  Daniel  v.  Metropolitan  Railway 
Company,8  during  its  progress  through  the  various  courts,  where 
a  waggon  heavily  laden  with  goods,  "  piled  up  to  that  enormous 
height  to  which  we  often  see  waggons  piled  up  in  this 
metropolis/'4  is  so  improperly  packed  that  a  bale  of  goods  falls  off 
a  stage-coach,  and  kills  or  injures  a  passenger.  In  reference  to 
that  case,  the  Lord  Chancellor  (Hatherley)  said  :  *  "  I  apprehend 
that  all  that  is  to  be  done  by  those  who  carry  passengers  for  hire 
is  that  they  are  bound  to  see  that  everything  under  their  own 

1  L.  R.  cH.  L.  45,  at  55,  referring  to  Birkett  v.  Whitehaven  Junction  Railway 
Company,  4  H.  &  N.  730,  where  switches  on  the  line  over  which  the  defendants  had 
running  powers  got  ont  of  order  and  there  was  neglect  of  precautions  by  the  defendants. 

8  L.  R.  8  Ex.  137. 

4  L.  R.  5  H.  L.  45. 

4  L.  c.  per  Lord  Hatherley,  C,  at  54, 

*  L>  c.  at  55. 
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control  is  in  full  and  complete  and  proper  order.  They  are 
bound  to  see,  also,  if  there  be  a  certain  and  definite  risk  as  to 
which  they  have  any  knowledge  or  can  reasonably  be  supposed  to 
have  any  knowledge,  that  is  sufficiently  guarded  against."  In 
Wright's  case  they  had  done  all  this,  and  the  accident  was  due  The  oases 
to  a  pure  tort  of  some  one  over  whom  they  had  no  control ;  just dl8CU8sed- 
as  if  a  ditch  had  been  dug  across  the  line  by  a  wrongdoer. 

Indeed,  this  is  a  case  expressly  excepted  by  Kelly,  C.B.,  in  Limitation  on 
his  judgment  in  Thomas  v.  Rhymney  Railway  Company,  where  grossed  by 
he  says  r1  "  We  must  not  be  considered  as  holding  that,  where  Thomas"?"'  ™ 
the  mischief  complained  of  has  arisen  from  the  act  of  a  stranger,  Rhymney  Raii- 

i  11       •       a  •     i  •  i*  i#  way  Company. 

such  as  would  arise  from  any  mischievous  person  leaving  a  log  of 
wood  across  the  railway,  or  any  other  act  which  might  endanger 
a  railway  train  passing  along,  an  action  would  be  maintainable 
against  the  railway  company,  because  in  that  case  there  would 
not  be  any  direct  or  indirect  breach  of  duty  or  breach  of  contract 
on  their  part." 

Breach  of  duty  or  breach  of  contract,  then,  is  the  test  that  is  Test  of 
to  be  applied ;  and  it  is  not  the  duty  of  a  railway  company  to  take   a     y* 
precautions  against  possible  negligence  on  the  part  of  persons  who 
are  not  in  their  employment  nor  under  their  control  in  the  dis- 
charge of  duties  which,  if  rightly  performed,  will  not  affect  them.2 

In  the  cases  we  have  been  considering  no  question  has  been  raised  Question  of 
of  the  fact  of  the  person  travelling  with  a  "  free  pass "  being  JSJ^J* ft 
other  than  cognizant  of  the  terms  under  which  he  is  conveyed.  S?velJ^S^  a 
An  important  question,  however,  arises  of  how  far  a  passenger  is  to  be  held 
is  bound  by  conditions  not  actually  communicated  to  him,  or  conditions  not 
the  effect  of  which  he  has  not  troubled  himself  to  master.     Most  ^^J^^ 
of  the  decisions  on  this  point  turn  on  the  terms  on  which  luggage  to  him. 
is  received  or  dealt  with ;  bat  the  principle  on  which  conditions 
attached  to  a  ticket  are  held  valid  may  not  inconveniently  be 
generally  treated  in  this  place. 

The  earliest  case  necessary  particularly  to  be  noticed  is  Van  Van  Toil  v. 
Toll  v.  South-Eastern  Railway  Company.3     A  bag  was  deposited  RaTiway 
at  a  cloak-room,  and  a  ticket  given  in  exchange,  containing  the  ^rop^y. 
conditions  of  the  deposit.     The  ticket  was   produced  when  the 
depositor  went  to  demand    the  bag,  which  had,  however,  pre- 
viously been  delivered  to   another   person.     In   the   Court   of 
Common  Pleas,  on  motion,  the  judgment  was  for  the  defendants, 

1  L.  R.  6  Q.  B.  266  at  274.  As  to  the  American  law,  see  Flaherty  v.  Minneapolis,  &c> 
Railway  Company,  12  Am.  St.  R.  654 ;  also  Railroad  Company  v.  Barron,  5  Wall. 
(U.  SJ  90,  and  the  cases  there  referred  to. 

2  Daniel  v.  Metropolitan  Railway  Company,  L.  R.  5  H.  L.  45. 

*  (1862)  12  C.  B.  N.  S.  75 ;  cp.  Stallard  v.  Great  Western  Railway  Company, 
2  B.  &  8.  419. 
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Considered. 


because,  the  facts  were  "that  the  plaintiff  knew  that  the 
deposit  was  to  be  made  according  to  some  terms  imposed  by  the 
defendants,  because  she  conformed  to  some  of  them,  not  upon 
inquiries  then  made,  but  as  having  previous  knowledge ;  that  the 
defendants  had  used  all  reasonable  means  to  make  known  to  the 
depositors,  and  among  them  to  the  plaintiff,  the  terms  on  which 
they  received  deposits;  and  that  the  plantiff  knew  there  were 
special  terms,  and  either  knew  what  they  were,  or,  with  the 
means  of  knowing  what  they  were,  chose  to  make  the  deposit 
without  aacertammg  them-oither  aasenting  to  them  on  the 
assumption  that  they  were  reasonable,  or  being  willing  to  be 
bound  by  them  whatever  they  might  be.1  It  followed  "  that  the 
plaintiff  does  not  prove  that  the  deposit  was  made  on  the  terms 
of  absolute  liability  stated  in  the  declaration." 

The  next  case,  Stewart  v.  London  and  North- Western  Railway 
Company,2  was  decided  on  the  broad  ground  that  "  a  person  must 
be  presumed  to  know  what  he  has  the  means  of  knowing."3  Luggage 
was  not  carried  by  an  excursion  train,  tickets  for  which  were  issued 
at  one-fourth  the  ordinary  fare,  and  on  which  was  printed, 
"  Tickets  as  per  bill/9  and  on  the  back,  "  This  ticket  is  issued 
subject  to  the  conditions  contained  in  the  company's  time  and 
excursion  bills;"4  one  of  which  conditions  was  luggage  under 
60  lb.  free  at  passenger's  own  risk. 

Lewis  v.  M'Kee5  raised  a  question  of  discharge  of  liability  by 
reason  of  an  indorsement  on  a  bill  of  lading  made  by  the  party  to 
be  charged,  and  unseen  and  unassented  to  by  the  other  party, 
and  is  unimportant  to  the  present  point,  save  for  a  dilemma  pro- 
pounded by  Willes,  J.,  in  giving  judgment  :•  "  If  one  person  seeks 
to  impose  on  another  a  liability  by  contract,  but  chooses  to  abstain 
from  reading  the  terms  of  the  document  in  which  the  liability  is 
sought  to  be  expressed,  he  is  in  this  dilemma.  Either  he  has  chosen 
to  accept  the  terms  without  taking  the  trouble  of  informing 
himself  what  they  are;  or  if  not  reading,  he  did  not  assent  to 
the  terms  proposed,  then  no  action  lies,  because  one  side  has 
intended  one  thing,  and  the  other  a  different  thing,  and  the 
transaction  is  vitiated  by  mutual  error."7  This  dilemma,  how- 
ever, is  only  effectual  in  those  cases  where  there  is  no  duty 
independent  of  the  contract ;  for  where  there  is  a  duty,  failing 
the  communication  of  the  terms  of  the  contract,  the  obligation 


1  L.  c.  per  Erie,  C.J.  at  83. 

2  (i864)3H.&C.  135. 
4  L.  c  at  136. 
•  L.c.  at  61. 
7  That  is,  with  reference  to  the  special  terms  ;  for  some  liability — e.g.,  that  of  aa 

involuntary  bailee — there  most  be. 


s  L.  c.  per  Pollock,  C.B.,  at  138. 

•  L.  R.  4  Ex.  58. 
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implied  by  law  must  be  observed.  The  dilemma  also  assumes,  on 
the  hypothesis  of  an  acceptance  of  terms  without  an  ascertaining 
of  their  purport,  that  any  communication  to  the  person  to  be  bound 
is  sufficient  to  bind  him  if  he  fails  to  shew  circumstances  of  ex- 
oneration. Now,  it  is  precisely  on  this  point  that  the  subsequent 
controversy  turns.  In  the  case  where  there  is  a  duty  to  receive, 
it  is  obvious  that  more  should  be  required  to  vary  the  terms  the  law 
implies  than  the  fact  that  the  person  to  be  exonerated  has  so  willed ; 
for  which  the  very  case  of  Lewis  v.  M'Kee1  is  an  authority. 

Zunz  v.  South-Eastern  Railway  Company8  is  important  as  con-  Zunzv. 
taining  a  distinct  enunciationof  the  proposition  involved  in  Lewis  v.  j^^**™ 
M'Kee.    Plaintiff  took  a  passenger  ticket  from  the  defendant  com-  Company. 
pany,  from  London  to  Paris,  on  which  was  printed  :8  "  The  South- 
Eastern  Railway  Company  is  not  responsible  for  loss  or  detention 
of,  or  injury  to,  luggage  of  the  passenger  travelling  by  this  through 
ticket,  except  while  the  passenger  is  travelling    by  the  South- 
Eastern  Railway  Company's  trains  or  boats."     Plaintiff's  luggage 
was  lost  on  a  French  railway.     In  the  Queen's  Bench  Cockburn,  Cockburn, 
C.J.,4  said  :  "  We  are  bound  on  the  authorities  to  hold  that  when  8idered  tLat 
a  man  takes  a  ticket  with  conditions  on  it,  he  must  be  presumed  ***  p»8«enger 

'  r  is  presumed  to 

to  know  the  contents  of  it  and  must  be  bound  by  them."  know  the  con- 

The  subsequent  case  of  Henderson  v.  Stevenson1  considerably  ticket? 
qualifies  this  as  an  universal  proposition,  and,  though  a  Scotch  f^®,^^* 
case,  is,  as  pointed  out  by  Blackburn,  J.,  in  Harris  v.  Great 
Western  Railway  Company,6  not  only  an  authority,  but  a  decision 
"  on  a  subject  in  respect  of  which  the  law  of  Scotland  and  the 
law  of  England  are  one  and  the  same."  A  ticket  having  on  its 
face  only  the" words  "Dublin  and  Whitehaven"  was  given  to  a 
passenger,  who,  without  looking  at  it,  paid  for  it,  and  went  on 
board  the  vessel  on  which  he  had  taken  his  passage.  Having 
lost  his  luggage,  he  brought  an  action  against  the  company, 
who  referred  to  a  condition  on  the  back  of  the  ticket  by  which 
they  intimated  they  would  not  undertake  liability  in  a  case  like 
the  plaintiff's. 

The  opinion  of   Lord  Cairns,    C,  lays  great    stress   on   the  Opinion  of 
circumstances,  first,  that  in  point  of  fact  the  plaintiff  did  not  read    or         *' 
the  ticket,  and  did  not  know  what  was  written  on  the  back ;  and, 
secondly,  that   there  was   nothing   on   the  face    of   the  ticket 
referring  to  the  back.     "  Can  it  be  held,"  he  said,7  "  that  when  a 

1  L.  R.  4  Ex.  58. 

*  L.  B.  4  Q.  B.  539. 

*  L.  e.  at  541. 
4  L.  e.  at  544. 

•  (1875)  L.  K.  2  H.  L.  (8c.)  470 ;  cp.  Great  Western  Railway  Company  v.  Good- 
man, 12  G.  B.  313. 

•  1  Q.  B.  D.  515,  at  528.  T  L.  e.  at  476. 
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person  is  entering  into  a  contract  containing  terms  which  de  facto 
he  does  not  know,  and  as  to  which  he  has  received  no  notice,  that 
he  ought  to  inform  himself  upon  them  ?  My  Lords,  it  appears  to 
me  to  be  impossible  that  that  can  be  held."  This  ground  of 
decision  seems  absolutely  irreconcilable  with  the  dictum  of  Cock- 
burn,  C.J.,  in  Zunz  v.  South-Eastern  Railway  Company.1  There 
he  held  that  the  fact  that  a  man  takes  a  ticket  with  conditions  on 
it  raises  a  presumption  that  he  knows  the  contents,  and  therefore 
must  be  bound  by  them.  In  Henderson  v.  Stevenson  the  Lord 
Chancellor9  is  of  opinion  that  "it  would  be  extremely  dangerous, 
not  merely  with  regard  to  contracts  of  this  description,  but  with 
regard  to  all  contracts,  if  it  were  to  be  held  that  a  document 
complete  upon  the  face  of  it  can  be  exhibited  as  between  two 
contracting  parties,  and  without  any  knowledge  of  anything 
beside,  from  the  mere  circumstance  that  upon  the  back  of  that 
document  there  is  something  else  printed,  which  has  not  actually 
been  brought  to  and  has  not  come  to  the  notice  of  one  of  the 
contracting  parties,  that  contracting  party  is  to  be  held  to  have 
assented  to  that  which  he  has  not  seen,  of  which  he  knows 
nothing,  and  which  is  not  in  any  way  ostensibly  connected  with 
that  which  is  printed  or  written  upon  the  face  of  the  contract 
presented  to  him." 

Some  of  the  other  Law  Lords  go  much  further  than  this; 
thus,  Lord  Chelmsford  said  :*  "  I  think  that  such  an  exclusion 
of  liability  for  negligence  cannot  be  established  without  very 
clear  evidence  of  the  notice  having  been  brought  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  passenger  and  of  his  having  expressly  assented 
to  it.  The  mere  delivery  of  a  ticket  with  the  conditions  indorsed 
upon  it  is  very  far,  in  my  opinion,  from  conclusively  binding  the 
passenger/'  And  Lord  Hatherley  :4  "  I  agree  with  the  observa- 
tion that  was  made  by  my  noble  and  learned  friend/  that  the 
money  having  been  paid,  and  the  ticket  having  been  taken  up, 
a  contract  was  completed  upon  the  ordinary  terms  of  conveyance 
for  himself  and  his  luggage,  unless  it  can  be  made  out  that  he 
entered  into  a  special  contract  to  the  contrary.  A  ticket  is  in 
reality  nothing  more  than  a  receipt  for  the  money  which  has  been 
paid."* 

1  L.  R.  4  Q.  B.  5*9. 

9  L.  E.  2  H.  L.  (8c.)  at  475.  Johnson  v.  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway 
Company,  Ir.  R.  9  C.  L.  108,  was  decided  the  year  before  Henderson  v.  Stevenson, 
with  which  it  seems  identical  as  to  its  facts,  though  inconsistent  in  the  conclusion 


4  L.  c  at  478. 


arrived  at 

»  L.  c.  at  477. 

5  Lord  Chelmsford. 

6  "  This  certainly  is  no  part  of  the  decision  of  the  House,  and,  indeed,  seems  to  be 
contrary  to  the  view  taken  by  the  Lord  Chancellor" :  per  Blackburn,  J.,  Harris  v. 
Great  Western  Railway  Company,  1  Q.  B.  D.  515,  at  532.    In  Lewis  v.  New  York 
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These  observations,  however,   it  was  pointed  oat  by  Black-  Consideration 
born,  J.,  in  Harris  v.  Great  Western  Railway  Company,1  "  are  jf,  0f  ttio 
expressions  used  by  the  different  Lords  which  seem  to  express  f*60*^ the 
opinions,    which    were   not,    I    think,  part   of   the   decision  of  opinions. 
the   case  then  before  them,  and  which  are  not,  in  my  opinion, 
correct  when  applied  to  the  case  we  have  before  us  of  a  ticket 
given  on  the  deposit  of  goods  with  a  company,  who  do  not  hold 
themselves  forth  as  general  receivers  of  goods  to  be  kept  for  hiife, 
but  let  it  be  known  that  though  they  do  not,  and  will  not,  as  a 
general  rule,  receive  or  keep  such  goods,  they  will  take  them  if 
the  passenger  brings  them  to  a  particular  office,  and  there  re- 
ceives a  ticket  on  the  production  of  which  the  goods  will  be  given 
up  to  the  person  producing  it."     In  that  case,  in  the  opinion  of 
Blackburn,  J.,  in  which  the  other  members  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bole  stated  by 
Bench  agreed,  the  rule  applicable  is — "  If  the  bailor  and  bailee m Harris*.  "' 
agree  that  the  goods  shall  be  deposited  on  other  terms  than  those  g^J^68*6"1 
implied  by  law,  the  duty  of  the  bailee,  and  consequently  his  re-  Company, 
sponsibility,  is  determined  by  the  terms  on  which  both  parties 
have  agreed.  And  it  is  clear  law  that  where  there  is  a  writing,  into 
which  the  terms  of  any  agreement  are  reduced,  the  terms  are  to 
be  regulated  by  that  writing.   And  though  one  of  the  parties  may 
not  have  read  the  writing,  yet,  in  general,  he  is  bound  to  the 
other  by  those  terms."3 

In    giving   judgment   in   Parker   v.    South-Eastern    Railway  Approved  in 
Company,*  Mellish,  L. J.,   expressed  his  opinion4  that  Harris  v.  Appeal  by° 
Great  Western  Railway  Company  was  rightly  decided  ;  because  Me™n»  L-J» 
the  plaintiff  there  admitted  that  he  believed  there  were  some  con- 
ditions on  the  ticket ;  and  distinguished  the  case  from  Henderson 
v.  Stevenson,*  which  he  held  to  be  a  "  conclusive  authority  "  that 
where  a  person  does  not  know  that  there  is  writing  on  the  back 
of  a  ticket  he  is  not  bound  by  what  is  contained  in  the  writing. 
In  Parker  v.  South-Eastern  Railway  Company 0  and  in  Gabell  v. 

Sleeping  Car  Company,  143  Mass.  267,  a  railway  ticket  is  described  "as  only  a 
symbol  of  the  contract."  By  The  Regulation  of  Railways  Act  1889  (52  &  53  Vict.  c. 
57),  a.  5 :  (1)  any  passenger  is  to  deliver  np  his  ticket  or  pay  his  fare  at  the  request 
of  any  officer  or  servant  of  the  company,  or  to  give  his  name  and  address ;  (2)  if  a 
passenger  fails  to  deliver  np  his  ticket  or  pay  his  fare  and  refuses  his  name  and  address 
any  officer  or  servant  of  the  company  may  detain  him.  See  Mulkern  v.  Metropolitan 
Railway  Company,  8  Times  L.  R.  232  ;  Brotherton  v.  Metropolitan  and  District  Joint 
Committee,  9  Times  L.  R.  645  (C.  A.). 

1  (1876)  1  Q.  B.  D.  515,  at  529. 

2  1  Q.  B.  D.  at  530.  Cp.  8kipwith  v.  Great  Western  Railway  Company,  4  Times 
L.  R.  589.  the  case  of  loss  of  a  bag  froom  the  cloak-room  of  a  railway  station,  where 
the  Court  said :  "  The  company  were  not  obliged  to  take  charge  of  parcels  in  a  cloak- 
room ;  they  could  therefore  make  what  conditions  they  chose." 

•  2  C.  P.  Div.  416. 
4  L.  c  at  421. 

•  L.  R.  2  H.  L.  (Sc.)  47a 

•  2  C.  P.  D.  416.    Bate  v.  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  15  Ont.  App.  388. 
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South-Eastern  Railway  Company,  in  which  joint  judgments  were 
given,  the  plaintiffs  in  each  case  admitted  that  they  knew  there 
was  writing  on  the  back  of  the  tickets  they  respectively  received, 
though  they  swore  that  they  did  not  read  it,  and,  further,  that 
they  did  not  know  or  believe  that  they  contained  conditions.  In 
View  of  these  circumstances,  Mellish,  L.  J.,  overruling  the  Common  Pleas 

oiiiah,  L.J.  DjyjgiQQi  (wbere  the  case  was  decided  a  month  previously  to  the 
argument  of  Harris  v.  Great  Western  Railway  Company  in  the 
Queen's  Bench  Division9),  said  :8  "  I  am  of  opinion  that  we  cannot 
lay  down,  as  a  matter  of  law,  either  that  the  plaintiff  was  bound 
or  that  he  was  not  bound  by  the  conditions  printed  on  the  ticket, 
from  the  mere  fact  that  he  knew  there  was  writing  on  the  ticket, 
but  did  not  know  that  the  writing  contained  conditions.  I  think 
there  may  be  cases  in  which  a  paper  containing  writing  is 
delivered  by  one  party  to  another  in  the  course  of  a  business 
transaction  where  it  would  be  quite  reasonable  that  the  party 
receiving  it  should  assume  that  the  writing  contained  in  it  no 
condition,  and  should  put  it  in  his  pocket  unread."  The  learned 
judge  then  gives  the  instance  of  a  person  receiving  a  toll-ticket, 
when  driving  through  a  turnpike-gate,  as  one  where  the  receiver 
might  reasonably  put  it  in  bis  pocket  unread  ;  and  that  of  a  bill 
of  lading  as  one  where  the  receiver  would  be  bound,  whether  he 
read  it  or  not. 
As  to  the  effect  He  then  discusses  the  case  of  a  railway  ticket  where  he 
ticket  contain-  could  see  there  was  some  writing  on  it.4  "  The  railway  com- 
ing  oondition8«  pany  must,  however,  take  mankind  as  they  find  them,  and, 
if  what  they  do  is  sufficient  to  inform  people  in  general  that  the 
ticket  contains  conditions,  I  think  that  a  particular  plaintiff  ought 
not  to  be  in  a  better  position  than  other  persons  on  account  of 
his  exceptional  ignorance  or  stupidity  or  carelessness.  But  if 
what  the  railway  company  do  is  not  sufficient  to  convey  to  the 
minds  of  people  in  general  that  the  ticket  contains  conditions, 
then  they  have  received  goods  on  deposit  without  obtaining  the 
consent  of  the  persons  depositing  them  to  the  conditions  limiting 
Proper  their  liability.     I  am    of  opinion,  therefore,   that   the   proper 

directum  for  direction  to  leave  to  the  jury  in  these  cases  is,  that  if  the  person 
receiving  the  ticket  did  not  see  or  know  that  there  was  any 
writing  on  the  ticket,  he  is  not  bound  by  the  conditions ;  that  if 
he  knew  there  was  writing,  and  knew  or  believed  that  the  writing 
contained  conditions,  then  he  is  bound  by  the  conditions ;  that  if 
he  knew  there  was  writing  on  the  ticket,  but  did  not  know  or 
believe  that  the  writing  contained  conditions,   nevertheless  he 

1  i  C.  P.  D.  618.  *  i  Q.  R  D.  515. 

*  2  C.  P.  Div.  at  422.  4  L.  c.  at  423. 
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would  be  bound  if  the  delivering  of  the  ticket  to  him  in  anch  a 
manner  that  he  could  see  there  was  writing  upon  it  was,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  jury,  reasonable  notice  that  the  writing  contained 
conditions."1 

This   question   of   having   reasonable  notice   of   the   writing  Barnwell, 

!  containing  conditions  Bramwell,  L.J.,  considered  rather  a  matter  thrireas£»bie 

of  law  than  of  feet,8  and  hence  concluded  that  judgment  should  JJJ2^122iJw 
be  entered  for  the  defendants.     To  the  objection  that  the  condi-  but  of  fact. 

I  tions  imposed  on  a  person  might  be  unreasonable,  his  answer 

was  : 3  "I  think  there  is  an  implied  understanding  that  there  is 
no  condition  unreasonable  to  the  knowledge  of  the  party  tendering 
the  document,  and  not  insisting  on  its  being  read — no  condition 
not  relevant  to  the  matter  in  hand." 

The  Common  Pleas  Division  had  the  subject  before  them  again  Burke  r. 
in  Burke  v.  South-Eastern  Railway  Company.4     Plaintiff  took  a  ^^usUim 

|  ticket  from  London  to  Paris  from  the  defendants.     On  the  out-  Company, 

side  of  the  cover  was  "  Cheap  return  ticket,  London  to  Paris  and 
back.  Second  class/'  and  other  matter,  but  no  reference  to  the 
inside  of  the  cover.  On  the  inside  was  a  condition  limiting  the 
responsibility  of  the  defendants  to  their  own  trains.  The  plaintiff 
was  injured  while  travelling  in  France.  He  sued  the  defendants, 
and  said  he  had  not  read  the  condition,  and  did  not  know  it. 
Cockbum,  C.  J.,  directed  the  jury  that  if  the  condition  was  brought 
to  the  plaintiff's  notice  it  was  a  defence ;  and,  besides,  asked  the 
question  suggested  in  Parker  v.  South-Eastern  Railway  Company/ 
whether  what  was  done  by  the  company  was  reasonably  sufficient 
to  bring  the  condition  to  the  notice  of  the  plaintiff.  The  jury 
found  it  to  be  not,  and  gave  ^250  damages.  Cockburn,  C.J.,  left 
the  plaintiff  to  move  the  Court  for  judgment,  and,  on  motion, 
the  Common  Pleas  Division6  entered  judgment  for  the  defendants 
without  calling  on  their  counsel  to  argue ;  holding  the  whole 
book  to  be  the  contract,  and  the  only  contract  made  with  the 
plaintiff;  and  distinguishing  Henderson  v.  Stevenson,7  on  the  Henderson r. 
ground  that  on  the  face  of  the  card  in  that  case  there  was  printed  distiD^shed. 
"  Dublin  to  Whitehaven,"  and  nothing  else,  and  on  the  back  a 
condition.  There  the  House  of  Lords  split  the  ticket  in  two,  and 
said  there  was  room  to  find  that  the  contract  was  what  appeared 
on  the  face  of  the  card  ;  but  in  this  case  no  such  separation  was 
possible. 

1  2  C.  P.  Div.,  at  423.  In  Richardson  v.  Rowntree  (1894),  App.  Cas.  217,  the  House 
of  Lords  expressed  entire  agreement  with  Mellish,  L.J.'s,  view.    Post,  1 178. 
3  2  C.  P.  Div.  at  430.  3  L.  c.  at  428. 

*  5  C.  P.  D.  1. 

*  2  C.  P.  Div.  416. 

6  Lord  Coleridge,  C.  J.,  and  Lindley,  J. 

7  L.  R.  2  H.  L.  Sc.  470. 
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Stephen,  J.,  in  Watkins  v.  Rymill,1  seems  to  throw  doubt 
on  this  judgment,  as  he  says  it  "  can  hardly  be  supported  by 
any  principle  short  of  that  laid  down  in  Zunz  v.  South-Eastern 
Railway  Company,3  if,  indeed,  it  does  not  go  further/'  This 
suggests  that  the  principle  involved  in  Zunz's  case  had  been 
disputed.  This  is  not  so.  The  decision  there  was  that  the 
Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Act,  1854,  only  extends  to  the  traffic 
on  a  company's  own  lines ;  so  that  it  does  not  apply  to  a  contract 
exempting  from  liability  for  loss  on  a  railway  not  belonging  to, 
or  worked  by,  the  company.  The  point  of  notice  was  never 
directly  raised  in  the  case,  and  consequently  never  directly 
decided.  True,  Cockbtirn,  C.  J.,  said  "  that  when  a  man  takes 
a  ticket  with  conditions  on  it,  he  mast  be  presumed  to  know  the 
contents  of  it ; "'  that  was  said  with  reference  to  a  contract  where 
there  was  no  duty  at  law,  and  when,  without  proof  of  the  contract, 
there  could  be  no  claim  against  the  company.  True,  also,  that 
the  dictum  has  not  been  accepted  as  a  complete  statement  of  the  law 
in  all  cases  ;  but  those  in  which  it  has  not  been  accepted,  are  cases 
where  either  the  plaintiff  could  rely  upon  a  duty  apart  from  the 
contract  or  upon  special  circumstances  which  rebut  the  inference 
drawn  from  the  constitution  of  the  contract — for  example,  as  is 
pointed  out  by  Stephen,  J.,  in  Henderson  v.  Stevenson,4  because 
the  document  is  misleading,  and  actually  misleads.  Broadly  put, 
the  statement  is  correct  that,  where  a  person  sues  on  a  contract, 
with  no  other  and  alternative  claim,  the  terms  of  the  contract  must 
be  shewn,  and  that  the  apparent  terms  are  presumptively  the  terms 
by  which  both  parties  must  be  bound.  The  imperfection  in  the 
dictum  of  Cockburn,  C.J.,  is  that  it  does  not  express  limitations 
which  circumstances,  not  arising  in  the  case  with  which  he  was 
dealing,  might  in  some  cases  make  material  to  be  considered. 

The  decision  in  Burke  v.  South-Eastern  Railway  Company*  is 
no  more  than  the  decision  in  Zunz's  case  as  to  luggage  applied  to 
passengers.6  Apart  from  special  contract  there  was  no  duty; 
and  the  claim  of  the  plaintiff  was  to  sever  the  contract,  insisting 
on  what  made  for  him,  and  repudiating  what  was  against  him.  The 
decision  of  the  Court  was  that  the  whole  ticket  was  the  contract ; 
and,  in  effect,  that,  the  construction  of  it  being  for  the  Court, 
the  plaintiff  was  out  of  court. 

Parker  v.  South-Eastern  Railway  Company 7  may  be  cited  as 

1  10  Q.  B.  D.  178,  at  187.  a  L.  R.  4  Q.  B.  539. 

1  L.  c.  at  544.  4  L.  R.  2  H.  L.  (Sc.)  470.  6  5  C.  P.  D.  1. 

6  "An  undertaking  to  transport  and  deliver  beyond  the  terminus  of  the  carrier's 
lines  is  not  within  the  common  law  liability  of  a  common  carrier 1f :  per  Bowie,  J., 
Baltimore  Railroad  Company  v.  Green,  25  Md.  72,  at  89. 

7  2  C.  P.  Div.  416,  at  423. 
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an  authority  that  where  there  is  writing  on  a  ticket,  and  the 
recipient  does  not  know  or  believe  that  the  writing  contains 
conditions,  the  question  must  be  submitted  to  the  jury,  whether 
the  recipient  had  notice  that  the  writing  contains  conditions. 
The  case  of  the  plaintiff  is  not  stated  high  enough  to  bring  him 
within  this  ruling,  since  his  assertion  of  ignorance  was  limited 
to  this  condition.  For  example,  he  must  have  been  aware  of  the 
previous  condition,  "This  ticket  is  available  for  fourteen  days, 
including  the  day  of  issue  and  expiry,"  and  most  probably  of  the 
condition,  "The  cover  without  the  coupons,  or  the  coupons 
without  the  cover,  are  of  no  value."  If  so,  he  came  within  that 
branch  of  the  rule  laid  down  by  Mellish,  L.J.,  "  that  if  he  knew 
there  was  writing,  and  knew  or  believed  that  the  writing  con- 
tained conditions,  then  he  was  bound  by  the  conditions,"  and 
there  was  no  case  for  the  jury.  In  Parker  v.  South-Eastern 
Railway  Company,  Mellish,  L.J.,  must  be  intended  as  referring 
to  the  passenger  being  affected  with  notice  of  any  writing  con- 
taining conditions,  and  not  of  the  particular  writing,  otherwise 
the  rule  of  law  that  requires  the  construction  of  the  whole  of  a 
document  would  be  seriously  infringed  on. 

The  next  case  is  Watkins  v.  Rymill ! — a  decision  on  the  pre-  Watkins  v. 
sumption  of  assent  to  conditions  upon  which  a  waggonette  was    ymi11' 
received  by  the  defendant,  the  keeper  of  a  repository  for  the  sale 
on  commission  of  horses  and  carriages— where  Stephen,  J.,  elabo-  General  mie 
rately  examines  the  earlier   cases,  and    enunciates  the  general  Stephen,  j. 
principle:8  "A  great  number  of  contracts  are,  in  the  present 
state  of  society,  made  by  the  delivery  by  one  of  the  contracting 
parties  to  the  other  of  a  document  in  a  common  form,  stating 
the  terms  by  which  the  person  delivering  it  will  enter  into  the' 
proposed  contract.     Such  a  form  constitutes  the  offer  of  the  party 
who  tenders  it.     If  the  form  is  accepted  without  objection  by  the 
person  to  whom  it  is  tendered,  this  person  is,  as  a  general  rule, 
bound  by  its  contents,  and  his  act  amounts  to  an  acceptance  of 
the  offer  made  to  him,  whether  he  reads  the  document  or  other- 
wise informs  himself  of  its  contents  or  not."    To  this  general  rule  Four  excep- 
he  finds  four  exceptions :  taons : 

(i)  Where  the  nature  of  the  transaction  is  such  that  the  (i)  Seasonable 
person  accepting  the  document  does  so  on  the  presumption  (not  1&norancek 
unreasonable)  that  the  document  is  a  mere  acknowledgment  of  an 
agreement  not  intended  to  be  varied  by  special  terms.8 

1  io  Q.  B.  D.  178.  Gp.  Bonham  v.  Herriott,  7  Times  L.  R.  104 ;  Bate  v.  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  Company,  15  Ont.  App.  388. 
*  L.  c  at  188. 
'  Parker  v.  South-Eastern  Railway  Company,  2  C.  P.  Div.  416.    See  the  remarks  of 
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(2)  Where  there  is  fraud. 

(3)  Where  the  document   is   misleading,   and  actually  mis- 
leads.1 

(4)  Where  the  conditions  are  unreasonable  in  themselves.2 
The  law  as  to  conditions  on  passengers'  tickets  came  again 

before  the  House  of  Lords  in  Richardson  v.  Bowntree.9  The 
respondent  obtained  from  the  appellants  a  ticket  for  a  voyage  on 
their  steamer.  Upon  the  ticket  were  the  words :  "  It  is  mutually 
agreed  for  the  consideration  aforesaid,  that  this  ticket  is  issued 
and  accepted  upon  the  following  conditions."  One  of  the  con- 
ditions was :  "  The  Company  is  not  under  any  circumstances 
liable  to  an  amount  exceeding  100  dollars  for  loss  of  or  injury  to 
the  passenger  or  his  luggage."  The  respondent  having  brought 
an  action  to  recover  damages  exceeding  I OO  dollars,  the  condition 
was  set  up  as  disentitling  her  to  recover.  At  the  trial  three 
questions  were  left  to  the  jury : 

(i)  Did  the  plaintiff  know  that  there  was  writing  or  printing 
on  the  ticket  ? 

(ii)  Did  she  know  that  the  writing  or  printing  on  the  ticket 
contained  conditions  relating  to  the  terms  of  the  contract  of 
carriage? 

(iii)  Did  the  defendants  do  what  was  reasonably  sufficient  to 
give  the  plaintiff  notice  of  the  conditions  ?  To  the  first  question 
the  jury  answered  "  Yes ;  "  to  the  second  and  third  they  answered 
"  No."  In  the  House  of  Lords  it  was  pointed  out  that  these  were 
the  questions  suggested  in  Parker  v.  South-Eastern  Railway 
Company  as  proper  to  be  left  to  the  jury,  and  it  was  held, 
affirming  the  Court  of  Appeal,  that  the  leaving  them  to  the  jury 
was  correct ;  and  further,  that  when  no  other  facts  are  proved 
than  payment  of  money  for  a  ticket  and  receipt  of  a  ticket  folded 
up  so  that  no  writing  was  visible  unless  it  was  opened  and  read, 
defendants  are  not  entitled  as  matter  of  law  to  say  the  plaintiff  is 
bound  by  the  conditions  on  the  ticket. 

Since  the  purpose  of  conditions  is  to  limit  the  liability  to  which 
the  company  would  otherwise  be  subject  at  common  law,  and  as  the 
conditions  are  expressed  in  the  language  of  the  company,  in  putting 
a  construction  upon  them  they  are  to  be  construed,  as  far  as  they 
are  ambiguous,  against  the  company  proposing  them.4     Thus,  a 

Lush,  J.,  in  Crooks  v.  Allan,  5  Q.  B.  D.  38,  at  40,  as  to  a  clause  "  printed  in  type  so 
minute,  though  clear,  as  not  only  not  to  attract  attention  to  any  of  the  details,  out  to 
be  only  readable  by  persons  of  good  eyesight." 

1  Henderson  v.  Stevenson,  L.  B.  2  H.  L.  (Sc.)  470. 

8  Parker  v.  Soath-Eastern  Railway  Company,  2  C.  P.  Div.  416,  per  Bramwell,  L.J., 
at  428.  »  (1894)  App.  Cas.  217. 

4  Taubmann  v.  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company,  26  L.  T.  (N.  S.)  704,  does  not 
seem  to  conform  to  this  rule. 
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statement,  forming  part  of  a  condition,  that  "  Every  attention 
will  be  paid  to  insure  punctuality  as  far  as  practicable "  is  not 
merely  a  "  vague  assurance/'  but  a  part  of  the  contract  of  car- 
riage; and  when  there  is  " wilful  delay  or  reckless  loitering" 
the  company  must  be  held  not  to  have  performed  the  contract 
entered  into  with  reference  to  the  condition  to  ensure  punc-  Jennings  v. 
tuality.1     If  there  is  a  clear  refusal  to  guarantee  the  punctuality  Runway 
of  their  trains,  such  a  condition  as  part  of  the  contract  would  be  C0™!*11^ 
valid,3  and  the  company  is  protected  from  everything  except 
wilful  misconduct  of  their  servants.'     But  if  the  condition  is  for 
the  benefit  of  the  company,  they  may  be  held  to  have  waived  it 
by  their  conduct,   as  in-  Jennings  v.  Great  Northern   Railway 
Company,4  where  a  master  took  tickets   for  himself  and  three 

1  Le  Blanche  v.  London  and  North- Western  Railway  Company,  I  C.  P.  Div.  286. 
In  this  case  where  the  plaintiff,  having  lost  his  train,  had  taken  a  special  train  to  carry 
him  to  his  destination,  the  question  whether  he  was  entitled  to  charge  the  defendant 
company  for  it  by  way  of  damages  was  considered.  It  was  held  in  the  Common  Pleas, 
following  the  dictum  of  Alderaon,  B.,  in  Hamlin  v.  Great  Northern  Railway  Company, 
26  L.  J.  Ex.  20,  at  22,  "  The  principle  is,  that  if  one  party  to  a  contract  does  not 
perform  his  contract,  the  other  may  do  so  for  him  as  near  as  may  be,  and  charge  him 
for  the  expense  incurred  in  so  doing."  (The  dictum  does  not  appear  in  the  report 
1  H.  &  N.  408.)  But  this  was  reversed  in  the  Court  of  Appeal,  Mellish,  L.J., 
agreeing,  1  C.  P.  Div.  at  313,  that  as  a  general  rnle  this  was  correct,  bat  that 
"  the  question  must  always  be  whether  what  was  done  was  a  reasonable  thing  to  do 
having  regard  to  all  the  circumstances,"  and  suggesting  the  rule  for  the  determina- 
tion of  what  is  reasonable  to  be  "  to  consider  whether  the  expenditure  was  one  which 
any  person  in  the  position  of  the  plaintiff  would  have  been  likely  to  incur  if  he  had 
missed  the  train  through  his  own  fault,  and  not  through  the  fanlt  of  the  company."  In 
Lockyer  v.  International  Sleeping  Car  Company,  61  L.  J.  Q.  B.  501,  a  statement  in  the 
official  guide  of  a  sleeping  car  company,  which  has  sleeping  cars  on  certain  trains  running 
from  Paris,  that  such  trains  correspond  with  some  leaving  London  at  specified  times, 
was  held  not  to  be  a  warranty  of  punctuality,  but  a  mere  representation  tnat  the  proper 
times  of  the  arrival  of  the  trams  from  London  were  those  mentioned  therein,  and  it  was 
further  held  that  the  putting  forward  such  a  statement  imposes  no  doty  on  the  company 
to  see  that  the  trains  do  in  fact  arrive  to  time.  As  to  reasonableness  of  railway  com- 
pany's arrangements,  Pittsburgh,  &c.  Railway  Company  v:  Lyon,  123  Pa.  St.  140,  10 
Am.  St.  R.  517,  and  note  at  521.  In  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  v.  Chioman,  146  Mass. 
107, 4  Am.  St.  R.  293,  a  condition  that  coupons  from  a  book  of  tickets  will  not  be  accepted 
unless  detached  by,  or  in  the  presence  of,  the  conductor,  was  held  reasonable.  Earlier 
cases  on  conditions  are  Buckmaster  v.  Great  Eastern  Railway  Company,  23  L.  T.  (N.  S.) 
471 ;  Thompsons.  Midland  Railway  Company,  34  L.  T.  (N.  B.)  34.  Mosherv.  St.  Loois, 
Ac.  Railroad  Company,  127  U.  S.  (20  Davis)  390,  is  a  case  wnere  plaintiff  was  removed 
from  a  train  for  travelling  without  compliance  with  the  special  conditions  of  an  excursion 
ticket,  and  his  default  was  due  to  the  negligence  of  one  of  the  companies,  not  the 
company  removing  him,  over  whose  line  the  ticket  purported  to  give  him  the  right  to 
travel,  it  was  held,  he  could  not  recover  against  the  company  removing  him. 

3  M'Cartan  v.  North-Eastern  Railway  Company,  54  L.  J.  Q.  B.  441. 
*  Woodgate  v.  Great  Western  Railway  Company,  51  L.  T.  826. 

4  L.  R.  I  Q.  B.  7.  As  to  duty  to  produce  season-tickets  on  demand,  see 
Woodard  v.  The  Eastern  Counties  Railway  Company,  30  L.  J.  (M.  C.)  196  and  52  &  £3 
Vict  c.  57,  8.  5.  As  to  power  of  railway  company  to  sue  for  excess  fare  beyond  the 
price  of  tourist  tickets  where  these  are  used  contrary  to  the  by-laws,  Great  Northern 
Railway  Company  v.  Winder  (1892),  2  Q.  B.  595.  A  somewhat  extraordinary  pretension 
was  advanced  in  Harris  v.  North  British  Railway  Company,  18  Rettie  1009,  where  one  of 
the  passengers  in  a  railway  carriage  on  the  defendants'  line  having  collected  the  tickets 
from  his  fellow-passengers,  handed  them  to  the  ticket-collector,  who,  finding  one  of  the 
tickets  to  be  defective,  claimed  to  treat  the  passenger  handing  the  tickets  to  him  as  if  he 
were  the  holder  of  the  defective  ticket,  and  to  remove  him  from  the  carriage.  On  an 
action  by  the  passenger,  it  was  held  that  the  person  who  collects  tickets  from  his 
fellow-passengers  and  hands  them  to  the  railway  company's  officer,  does  not  by  doing 
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servants,  keeping  the  tickets  in  his  own  care,  and  telling  the 
guard  he  had  the    servants'  tickets,  when  the    servants    were- 
allowed  to  enter  the    train  without   each    shewing  his  ticket. 
Upon  these  facts  being  shewn,  the  company  were  held  to  be 
estopped  in  an  action  by  the  master  against  the  company  for 
afterwards  expelling  the  servants  from  the  train  from  pleading  a 
by-law :  "  No  passenger  shall  be  allowed  to  enter  any  carriage 
or  travel  therein  without  having  paid  his  fare  and  obtained  a 
ticket,  which  ticket  such  passenger  is  to  shew  when  required, 
and  to  deliver  up  before  leaving  the  company's  premises." 
Passenger  may      The  passenger  also  on  his  part  may  waive  his  right  to  claim 
rirfits1"8        *^e  Performance  of  duties  which  by  the  contract  the  company 

may  have  in  the  first  instance  taken  upon  themselves.1 
Bound  to  cany      In  so  far  as  a  carrier  is  a  common  carrier  of  passengers — that 
guiqect  to8'      i8>  within  the  limits  within  which  he  holds  himself  out  to  carry 
certain  limita-  for  ^j^  passengers  who  apply — he  is  bound  to  carry,  from  his 
conduct,  &c,     accustomed  place  of  setting  out  to  his  usual  place  of  destination, 
all  persons  who  apply,  so  long  as  he  has  convenient  accommoda- 
tion for  their  safe  carriage,  and  unless  there  is  sufficient  excuse 
for  a  refusal ;  and  sufficient  excuse  is,  where  there  is  a  refusal  to 
obey  reasonable  regulations,  or  gross  and  vulgar  conduct,  or  con- 
duct creating  disturbance,  or  where  the  character  of  the  suggested 
passenger  is  doubtful,  dissolute,  or  suspicious  ;  and  &  fortiori  where 
the  character  is  unequivocally  bad,  or  the  object  of  the  journey 
is  to  interfere  with  the  business  of  the  carrier.9 
Distinction  Although  the  carrier  can  properly  refuse  to  carry  an  improper 

totWruse ?oht  an^  dangerous  person — e.g.,  an  insane   or  drunken  man,8  or  one 

carry  and  right 

to  expel.  so  incur  responsibility  of  any  kind.    In  Erie  Railroad  Company  v.  Winter,  143  XJ.  S. 

(36  Davis)  60,  at  69,  parol  evidence  of  what  took  place  between  the  passenger  and  tbe 
ticket-seller  when  a  ticket  was  purchased,  was  held  admissible  to  make  np  the  contract 
of  carriage  ;  "  for  passengers  on  railroad  trains  are  not  presumed  to  know  the  rules  and 
regulations  made  for  the  guidance  of  the  conductors  and  other  employes  of  railroad 
companies,  as  to  the  internal  affairs  of  the  company,  nor  are  they  required  to  know 
them." 

1  Fitzgerald  v.  Midland  Railway  Company,  34  L.  T.  (N.  S.)  771.  As  to  performance 
of  positive  conditions  on  a  ticket,  in  order  to  entitle  season-ticket  holder  to  a  retain  of 
his  deposit,  Cooper  v.  London  and  Brighton  Railway  Company,  4  Ex.  D.  88.  As  to 
obligation  of  railway  company  where  the  train  is  full,  Great  Northern  Railway  Company 
v.  Hawcroft,  21  L.  J.  Q.  B.  178. 

s  Jenckn  v.  Coleman,  2  Sumn.  (U.  S.  Circ.  Ct.)  221,  summing  np  by  Story,  J.,  at 
226  :  "  Suppose  a  person  were  to  come  on  board,  who  was  habitually  drunk,  and  gross 
in  his  behaviour,  and  obscene  in  his  language,  so  as  to  be  a  public  annoyance  ;  might 
not  the  proprietors  refuse  to  allow  him  a  passage  ?  I  think  tney  might,  upon  the  just 
presumption  of  what  his  conduct  would  be/1  Bennett  v.  Dutton,  10  N.  fl.  481 ;  Common- 
wealth v.  Power,  48  Mass.  596,  where  tbe  "  great  and  leading  principles  "  on  the  right 
of  a  railway  company  to  remove  or  exclude  persons  from  their  trains,  according  to  Hall 
v.  Power,  53  Mass.  482,  are  laid  down.  Pittsburgh  Railway  Company  v.  Hinds,  53  Pa. 
St.  J 12;  State  v.  Steele,  19  Am.  St.  R.  573  (an  innkeeper's  case);  Lowe  v.  Great 
Northern  Railway  Company,  9  Times  L.  R.  516 ;  see  52  &  53  Vict.  c.  57,  s.  5.  It  ia 
a  question  of  fact  for  a  jury  whether  a  passenger  has  "  failed  to  produce  "  his  ticket : 
Brotherton  v.  Metropolitan  and  District  Committee,  9  Times  L.  R.  645  (C.  A.) 

8  See  previous  note.     Atchison,  &c.  Railroad  Company  v.  Weber,  52  Am.  R.  543, 
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whose  character  is  bad — he  cannot  expel  him  after  having  admitted 
him  as  a  passenger  and  received  his  fare,  unless  he  misbehaves.1 

With  these  and  the  like  exceptions,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  carrier, 
a  duty  imposed  on  him  by  the  custom   of  the  realm — in  other  Duty  of  carrier 
words,  by  the    common    law — to    carry   passengers   safely    and  ^a^Jgers 
securely,  so  that  by  his  negligence  or  default  no  injury  or  damage  «*My, 
may  happen.  A  breach  of  this  duty  is  a  breach  of  the  law ;  and  for 
this  breach  an  action  lies  founded  on  the  common  law,  and  does 
not  require  any  contract  to  support  it.2 

The  contract  of  carriage  is  always  subject  to  the  conditions  and  subject  to 

,.,,.  .  .  v  •      i_      •  •  j    j         iii_i.  the  conditions 

on  which  the  carrier  carries  on  his  business,  provided  only  that  an<}er  which 
the  intending  passenger  has  reasonable  notice  of  them.      With  ^J^6^ 
regard  to  this  it  was   held   in  Mesnard   v.  Aldridge*  that  the  business. 
printed  conditions  of    an  auction   are   sufficiently    made  known 
to    bidders   by   being  pasted  up  in  the  auction-room ;  and  the 
printed   conditions  of  a  line  of  coaches  are,  with  equal  reason, 
sufficiently  made  known  to  passengers  by  being  posted  up  at  the 
place* where  they  book  their  names.4     Since  the  passengers  are 

where  it  is  laid  down  to  be  "  the  duty  of  the  railroad  company  to  remove  from  the 
train  and  leave  an  unattended  passenger,  who,  after  entering  upon  a  journey,  becomes 
sick  and  unconscious  or  insane  until  he  is  in  a  fit  condition  to  resume  his  journey,  or 
until  he  shall  obtain  the  proper  assistance  to  take  care  of  him  to  the  end  of  his 
journey/'  In  the  present  case  the  passenger  removed  had  delirium  tremens.  The 
judge  at  the  trial  charged  :  "  Of  course  the  carrier  is  not  required  to  keep  hospitals  or 
nurses  for  sick  or  insane  passengers,  but  when  a  passenger  is  found  by  the  earner  to  be 
in  such  a  helpless  condition,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  carrier  to  exercise  the  reasonable  and 
necessary  offices  of  humanity  towards  him  uutil  some  suitable  provision  may  be  made.1' 

1  Butler  v.  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnnhire  Railway  Company,  21  Q.  8  Div. 
207  ;  Massiter  v.  Cooper,  4  E6p.  (N.  P.)  260  ;  Coppin  v.  Braithwaite,  8  Jur.  875 ;  Prender- 
gast  v.  Compton,  8  C.  &  P.  454,  per  Tindal,  C.J.,  at 462  ;  Apthorpe  v.  Edinburgh  Street 
Tramways  Company,  10  Bet  lie  344;  Highland  Railway  ('orapany v.  Menzies,  5  Rettie 
887 ;  Pearson  v.  Dnane,  4  Wall.  (U.  S.)  605.  In  Boylan  v.  Hot  Springs  Railroad 
Company,  132  U.  S.  (25  Davis)  146,  the  right  to  expel  was  affirmed  where  the  contract  on 
the  ticket  excluded  toe  right  to  travel  in  the  event  of  non-compliance  with  certain  con- 
diiionfi ;  but  there  the  contract  on  the  ticket  had  been  signed  by  the  plaintiff.  See 
also  Mosher  v.  St.  Louis,  &c.  Railroad  Company,  127  U.  S.  (20  Davis)  390;  Fulton 
v.  Grand  Trunk  Railway  Company,  17  Upp.  Can.  Q,  B.  428  ;  Grand  Trunk  Railway 
Company  v.  Beaver,  22  Can.  S.  C.  R.  498.  Apthorpe  v.  Edinburgh  Street  Tramways 
Company,  xupra,  is  a  case  affirming  the  right  to  expel  a  passenger  who  has  taken  a  ticket 
on  a  condition,  and  has  not  complied  with  the  condition.  In  the  case  in  question  the 
condition  was  that  the  ticket  should  be  checked. 

8  Bretherton  v.  Wood  (Ex.  Ch.),  3  B.  &  B.  54;  Ansell  v.  Waterhouse,  2  Chitty 
(K.  B.)  1.  Though  a  person  injured  by  a  railway  company  or  carrier  may  elect  whether 
he  will  sue  in  contract  or  tort,  this  election  is  personal,  so  that  an  action  will  not  lie 
against  a  railway  companr  at  suit  of  the  master  of  a  seivant  who  has  sustained  an 
injury  while  being  carried  by  them,  for  the  relation  arose  out  of  a  contract  to  which  the 
master  was  not  a  party :  Alton  v.  Midland  Railway  Company,  19  C.  B.  N.  S.  213  ;  as 
to  this  case,  see  ante  211.  Where,  however,  the  action  is  against  independent  wrong- 
doers— as,  for  example,  if  the  contract  had  been  with  the  Midland  Company,  and  the 
servant  was  injured  by  a  train  of  the  Great  Eastern's  running  into  the  Midland 
Company's  train — the  master  could  recover :  Berringer  v.  Great  Eastern  Railway 
Company,  4  C.  P.  D.  103.  Alton  v.  Midland  Railway  Company  was  followed  in 
Fairmonnt  ani  Arch  Street  Pasuenger  Railway  Company  v.  Stutler,  54  Pa.  St.  375, 
where  a  multitude  of  cases  are  cited  in  argument.  See  Cooley,  Torts  (2nd  ed.),  106 
and  note1 ;  also  Taylor  v.  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  Railway  Company, 
(1895) ;  1  Q.  B.  134,  pott,  1212. 

*  3  Esp.  (N.  P.)  271.        4  Whitesell  v.  Crane,  8  Watts  &  Ser.  (Pa.)  369.  Ante  1078. 

vol.  n.  u 
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bound  to  conform  to  the  regulations  of  the  carrier  so  far  as  they 
are  reasonable  and  they  have  reasonable  notice  of  them,  so,  too, 
Effect  of  the     is  the  carrier  bound  by  his  public  profession ;  as,   for  example, 
time-table.       when  he  circulates  time-tables,  lie  is  bound  to  start  at  or  about  the 
time  lie  represents.     There  has  been  some  doubt  about  the  ground 
Denton  v.        on  which  this  obligation  is  placed.     In  Denton  v.  Great  Northern 
Railway     em  Railway  Company,1  Lord  Campbell,  C.  J.,  and  Wightman,  J.,  were 
Company.        Qf  opinion  that  the  putting  forth  of  a  time-table  by  the  company 
amounted  to  a  contract  with  those  who  came  to  the  station  in 
consequence.     To  this   Crompton,  J.,   did  not  assent/  but  was 
much  inclined  to  think  that  the  company,  by  holding  out  the 
time-table  as  theirs,  and  by  not  carrying  in  accordance  with  the 
times  therein  specified,  committed  a  breach  of  their  duty  as  public 
carriers,  by  which  they  were  bound  to  carry  according  to  their 
public  profession.     The  whole  Court,  however,  agreed  that  the 
company  were  liable  on  the  ground   of  fraudulent   representa- 
tion.8 

In  the  subsequent  cases  the  view  that  there  is  a  contract  seems 
to  have  been  adopted  without  further  controversy.4 
Hurst  v.  Great      In  Hurst  v.  Great  Western   Bail  way  Company6  the  circum- 
Kail  way  stances  were  a  little  peculiar.     The  company's  time-table,  which 

Company.  u  wou\^  doubtless,  have  shewn  that  there  was  an  absolute  repudia- 
tion of  a  warranty  of  punctuality/'6  was  not  put  in,  but  the 
plaintiff  claimed  to  recover  on  proof  that  he  took  a  ticket  at 
Cardiff  to  be  carried  on  the  Great  Western  Bail  way  to  Newcastle 
vid  the  Midland  Railway.  The  grievance  was  that  the  train  by 
which  he  was  to  proceed  on  his  journey,  instead  of  arriving  at 
Cardiff  at  the  regular  time,  was  nearly  an  hour  and  a  half  late. 
The  plaintiff  got  a  verdict,  but  judgment  was  entered  for  the 
defendants  by  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  as  "  the  mere  taking 
of  a  ticket  does  not  amount  to  a  contract  on  the  part  of  a  railway 
company,  or  impose  upon  them  a  duty  to  have  a  train  ready  to 
start  at  the  time  at  which  the  passenger  is  led  to  expect  it ;  and, 
in  order  to  maintain  an  action,  it  is  incumbent  on  the  plaintiff 
to  shew  either  a  breach  of  contract  or  a  breach  of  some  legal  duty."7 

1  5  E.  &  B.  86o ;  this  case  is  criticized,  Pollock,  Contracts  (6th  ed.),  15,  but  appears 
to  be  treated  as  good  law  in  Carlill  v.  Carbolic  Smoke  Ball  Company  (1893),  1  Q.  B. 
256  at  272.  Op.  Hamlin  v.  Great  Northern  Railway  Company,  I  H.  &  N.  408 ;  Hobbs 
v.  London  and  South -Western  Railway  Company,  L.  R.  10  Q.  B.  in. 

3  5  E.  &  B.  at  868. 

8  In  Cooke  v.  Midland  Railway  Company,  9  Times  L.  R.  147  (C.  A.),  on  the  ques- 
tion of  reasonable  time,  Lindley,  L.J.,  nays  :  "  A  man  could  not  be  compelled  to  wait 
more  than  a  couple  of  hours  at  a  station  after  the  proper  time  for  the  train  to  arrive." 
See  Great  Western  Railway  Company  v.  Lowenfeld,  8  Times  L.  R.  230,  a  judgment 
of  his  Honor  Judge  Stonor. 

4  Le  Blanche  v.  London  and  North- Western  Railway  Company,  1  C.  P.  D.  286. 
8  (i860  19  C.  B.  N.  8.  310.  *  L.  c.  per  Willes,  J.,  at  320. 

7  Per  Erie,  C.J.,  19  C.  fi.  N.  8.  at  317. 
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The  representation  made  by  a  carrier  by  means  of  a  time-table  Nature  of  the 
is  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  an  advertisement  offering  a  reward ;  b^rcanier^ 
and,  therefore,  though    when    once    publicly    made    it    becomes it8  effect8- 
binding  if  accepted  before  it  is  retracted  ;*  yet  it  is  not  irrevocable, 
bat  may  be  retracted  by  a  notice  of  the  change  made,  circulated 
as  extensively  as  the  notice  of  the  regular  trains,  or  in  such  a  way 
as  it  would  be  reasonably  calculated  to  come   to  the  intending 
passengers'  knowledge ;  or,  indeed,   if  there  is  a  reservation  of 
the  right  to  make  occasional  changes  in  the  running  of  particular 
trains,  he  would  be  bound  to  make  reasonable  inquiries  whether 
such  reservation  has  been  acted  on.8 

When  once  the  passenger  has  been  received  he  must,  if  he  Duty  to  carry 
desire  it,  be  carried  the  whole  route  ;•  so  that,  if  the  usual  place  of  e  w  °  e  way* 
alighting  from  a  stage-coach  is  at  an  inn-yard,  the  passenger 
must  be  put  down  there,  and  cannot  be  compelled  to  alight  even 
at  the  inn  gate.4  That  is,  the  carrier's  duty  is  absolute,6  and,  in 
case  of  disablement  by  accident  of  the  conveyance  he  provides,  he 
is  bound  to  provide  another6  for  the  completion  of  the  journey. 
He  is  bound  to  stop  at  the  usual  places,  and  to  allow  the  usual 
intervals  for  refreshments  ;7  for  it  may  be  that  the  practice  of 
stopping  at  certain  places  is  the  passenger's  reason  for  preferring 
that  particular  conveyance  to  another  line.8 

The  law   does   not   exactly  define  for   what    length  of   time  Time  for 
stoppages  should  be  made  on  the  way,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  8t0PPaK°s- 
passengers    for   intermediate    stations    on  the    route   to    alight. 
This  is  for  the  jury  in  estimating  the  facts  of  the  individual  case ; 
but  "  prudence  and  duty  would  require  a  conductor  to  detain  a 
train  longer  to  pass  out  fifty  aged  females  than  five  active  men  " ;  • 

1  Shuey  v.  United  States,  92  U.  S.  (2  Otto)  73 ;  Carlill  v.  Carbolic  Smoke  Ball  Com- 
(1893),  1  Q.  B.  256,  per  Bowen,  L.  J.  at  268  ;  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  v.  Bartlett, 
57  Mass.  224,  at  227.     See  Pollock,  Contracts  (6th  ed.)>  I3_25- 

2  Sean  v.  Eastern  Railroad  Company,  96  Mass.  433. 
8  Massiter  v.  Cooper,  4  Esp.  (N.  P.)  260. 

4  Dudley  v.  Smith,  1  (/amp.  167. 
s  Ker  p.  Mountain,  1  Esp.  (N.  P.)  27. 

0  Jeremy,  Carriers  (ed.  1015),  23:  "  a  fortiori  the  proprietors  are  bound  to  carry 
them  [passengers]  to  the  place  to  which  they  profess  their  coach  to  go,  and  cannot 


refb>e  to  proceed  at  any  intermediate  stage ;  and  in  case  of  accident  they  would  be 

Erovide  another  conveyance  ;  for  their  undertaking  is  absolute." 
mg  routes,  "  easy  and  safe  modes  and  reasonable  time  for  obtaining  food  and 


safe  ingress  and  egress  to  and  from  refreshment  stations  "  must  be  afforded  :  Peniston 
v.  Chicago  &c.  Railroad  Company,  34  La.  Ann.  777,  44  Am.  R.  444.  But  a  passenger 
may  not  leave  the  train  for  other  business,  and  an  answer  given  by  a  conductor  as  to 
the  length  of  time  the  train  is  to  wait  neither  increases  nor  diminishes  the  duty  or 
liability  of  the  company  to  a  passenger  who  has  relied  on  the  statement  made  to  him : 
Missouri  Pacific  Railway  Company  v.  Foreman,  15  Am.  St.  R.  785,  and  note  at*  787. 

8  Jeremy,  Carriers,  23 :  "  So  if  there  is  a  general  usage  to  allow  certain  intervals 
for  refreshment,  they  cannot  vary  at  their  pleasure  those  usages  which  are  perhaps  a 
reason  for  preferring  their  conveyance  to  the  less  convenient  arrangement  of  other 
proprietor*.      Cp.  Barker  v.  New  York  Central  Railroad  Company,  24  N.  Y.  599. 

9  Per  Buffington,  P.J.,  charging  the  jury  in  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  v. 
Kilgore,  32  Pa.  St.  292,  at  293. 
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Duty  during 
transit. 
Blamires  v. 
Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire 
Bail  way 
Company. 


Direction  to 
the  jury  of 
Kelly,  O.B. 


The  case  taken 
to  the 
Exchequer 
Chamber. 


and  the  question  that  must  be  left  to  the  jury  in  each  case  is, 
whether  in  the  actual  facts  of  the  particular  case  reasonable  time 
to  leave  the  carriage  was  afforded.1 

Blamires  v.  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway  Company,4  in 
the  Exchequer  Chamber,  throws  light  on  the  duty  of  a  railway 
company  to  their  passengers,  where  an  Act  of  Parliament  exists, 
bearing  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  transit,  though  not 
determining  the  matter.  By  the  Regulation  of  Railways  Act, 
1868/  s.  22,  "every  company  shall  provide,  and  maintain  in 
good  working  order,  in  every  train  worked  by  it  which  carries 
passengers  and  travels  more  than  twenty  miles  without  stopping," 
means  of  communication  between  the  passengers  and  the 
servants  of  the  company  in  charge  of  the  train.  In  an  action 
for  negligence  brought  by  a  passenger  in  a  train  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Act,  it  appeared  that  the  precaution  had  not 
been  adopted,  and  the  plaintiff  relied  on  this  want  of  communica- 
tion between  the  passengers  and  the  guard  as  constituting 
negligence  in  the  defendants,  though  the  accident  was  caused 
by  the  breaking  of  a  tire  across  a  rivet-hole.  There  was  some 
evidence  that  if  such  means  of  communication  had  existed  the 
accident  might  have  been  prevented. 

Kelly,  C.B.,  at  the  trial,  directed  the  jury4  that  "  it  is  not 
every  disobedience  to  an  Act  of  Parliament  that  will  constitute 
negligence  in  a  railway  company  so  as  to  make  the  railway 
company  responsible  for  accidents  of  this  nature.  It  is  only  if 
the  duty  imposed  by  the  Act  of  Parliament  be  such  that  the 
breach  of  it,  the  neglect  of  the  duty,  was  likely  to  conduce  to  an 
accident  of  this  nature,  that  the  Act  of  Parliament  would  have 
any  effect  upon  it ;  and  if  there  had  been  any  duty  imposed  on 
the  company,  any  precaution  which  they  ought  to  have  taken, 
and  which  they  have  failed  in  taking,  any  duty  which  they  have 
not  performed,  and  the  non-performance  of  which  led  to  this 
accident  or  was  likely  to  conduce  to  this  accident,  then,  whether 
there  was  an  Act  of  Parliament  or  not,  that  breach  of  duty  is 
worthy  of  your  consideration  to  see  whether  you  can  find  negli- 
gence. "  The  jury  found  there  was  no  negligence  in  respect  of 
the  breaking  of  the  tire,  but  that  the  want  of  communication  was 
negligence. 

In  the  Exchequer  Chamber  the  verdict  of  the  jury  was  sustained, 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  right  to  use  the  Act  as  some  evidence  of 
what  due  and  ordinary  care  in  the  circumstances  would  be.     This 


1  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  v.  Kilgore,  32  Pa.  St.  292. 

*  L.  R.  8  Ex.  283.  8  31  &  32  Vict,  c.  119 

4  L.  R.  8  Ex.,  at  286. 
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is  put  most  clearly  by  Grove,  J.,  who  said:1  "Negligence  must  Relativity  of 
depend  very  much  on  the  state  of  knowledge  at  the  time.     If  a^tu^no©01 
particular  precaution  has  not  been  hitherto  known  or  used,  or  if  epow»dby 
its  use  is  obscure,  the  omission  of  it  is  not  negligence ;  but  if  it 
is  used  to  any  considerable  extent,  that  changes  the  case,  and 

makes  the  omission  some  evidence  of  negligence The  Act 

is  important  evidence,  as  shewing,  not  merely  that  the  means  ex- 
isted, but  that  it  was  known  and  was  sanctioned  by  the  Legislature."  Judgment  of 
Blackburn,  J.,  limits  his  decision.8     "We  have  not  to  decide,"  urn'   ' 

said  he,  "  whether,  if  the  Act  did  not  apply,  there  was  sufficient 
evidence  to  shew  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  company  to  provide 
means  of  communication,  whether  such  an  obligation  was  cast 
upon  them  by  the  common  law  duty  to  take  reasonable  care  of 
their  passengers."  He  prefers  to  "leave  it  open  for  future 
decision  what  may  be  the  duty  of  companies  in  cases  where  the 
train  is  intended  to  stop  at  shorter  distances  than  twenty  miles, 
and  what  may  be  the  effect  of  the  Act  in  that  case."  This 
reservation  does  not  affect  the  principle  laid  down  by  Grove,  J.,  Considered. 
and  also  by  Brett,  J.8  (which  is,  that  proof  of  ordinary  usage  is 
admissible  to  shew  whether  a  particular  act  is  careful  or  not,  and 
that  "  it  is  right  to  use  the  act  as  some  evidence  of  what  is  due 
and  ordinary  care  under  the  circumstances  of  this  case  ")  ;  but 
seems  rather  directed  to  the  proposition  that,  when  the  Legislature 
has  made  provisions  for  some  special  object,  the  exceptional  state 
of  things  thereby  provided  against  is  not  to  be  erected  into  a 
standard  for  deciding  what  should  ordinarily  be  done  or  omitted. 

The  duty  owed  by  a  railway  company  to  their  passengers  is  to  Duty  to  use 
take  reasonable  care — to  use  the  best  precautions  in  known  precautions, 
practical  use  for  securing  their  safety  and  convenience.  The  jury 
have  to  say  what  is  reasonable  care  and  whether  proper  pre- 
cautions have  been  used.4  Still,  passengers  are  not  entitled  to 
expect  the  utmost  care  that  can  possibly  be  conceived ;  for  the 
management  of  railways  is  a  matter  of  practical  experience  to 
which  additions  are  made  day  by  day.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
necessary  that  every  suggestion  of  science  should  be  adopted  ;* 
although  it  is  the  duty  of  railway  companies  to  use  every  pre- 

1  L.  c.  at  289.  2  L.  e.  at  288.  L.  c  at  289. 

4  A  company  were  held  liable  in  Flint  v.  Norwich  and  New  York  Transportation 
Company,  34  Conn.  554,  for  an  injury  caused  by  the  explosion  of  a  gun  caused  by  some 
disorderly  soldiers  carried  by  the  company  under  a  Governmental  obligation  ;  and  in 
Simmons  v.  New  Bedford  Steamboat  Company,  97  Mass.  362,  where  passengers 
scrambled  into  a  small  boat  hung  over  the  deck  of  a  steamboat,  and  can6ed  it  to  fall  on 
other  passengers ;  also  where  the  passenger  was  an  infant,  and  the  conductor  was  found 
to  have  been  negligent  in  not  warning  him  of  the  danger  of  attempting  to  alight  while 
the  tram  was  in  motion,  Hemmingway  v.  Chicago,  &c.  Kail  way  Company,  7  Am.  St.  R. 
823  ;  ud  qucere,  whether  the  duty  is  not  too  widely  laid  down. 

•  Hanson  v.  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway  Company,  20  W.  R.  297  ;  Wisely 
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Safeguards       caution  in  known  practical  use.     There  are  certain  safeguards 
oraveniewje     which  can  only  be  secured  by  the  sacrifice  of  conveniences1 — as, 
not  demanded.  for  instance,  a  slower  rate  of  speed,  which  may  add  something  to 
the    security    while    greatly    sacrificing  the  convenience  of    the 
passengers.     A  company  is  not  liable  merely  for  preferring  con- 
siderable convenience  to  a  slight  enhanced  security  in  travelling.8 
If,  then,  a  precaution  which  ia  adopted  by  a  railway  company 
in   obedience  to   a   statute,8  does   not  indicate  any  advance  in 
science  or  aid  to  security,  the  fact  of  legislative  enactment  does 
not  add  anything  to  the    obligation    of    the    company  to    take 
collateral  and  additional  precautions  for  the  safety  of  passengers. 
If,   on    the    other   hand,  the  legislative    requirement   denotes  a 
.  recognised  sense  of  the  propriety  of  such  a  safeguard  as  is  there 
stipulated  for  with  all    its    incidental    improvements,    it    seems 
to  be  evidence  of  the  growth  of  that  practical  experience  to  the 
assured  results  of  which  railway  companies  are  bound  to  conform.4 
Duty  to  test  The  duty  of  a  railway  company  to  their  passengers  is  not  dis- 

materiaL  charged  by   purchasing  from   reputable   manufacturers   the  iron 

rods  or  other  iron  work  used  in  the  construction  of  their  bridges. 
There  is  a  duty  besides  on  the  company  to  test  and  inspect  and 
not  implicitly  to  rely  on  the  reputation  of  the  manufacturers  from 
whom  they  procure  their  material.  This  duty  of  inspecting  and 
testing  does  not  end  when  the  materials  are  put  in  their  place, 
but  continues  daring  their  use  and  is  a  duty  to  ascertain  from 

v.  Aberdeen  Harbour  Commissioners,  14  Rettie  445 ;  Robinson  v.  N«w  York  Central,  &c. 
Railroad  Company,  20  Blatchf.  (U.  ft.  Circ.  Ct.)  338  ;  Titus  v.  Bradford,  &c.  Railroad. 
Company,  136  Pa.  St.  618,  20  Am.  St.  R.  944. 

1  In  America  it  has  been  held  that  a  railway  company  is  liable  to  a  person  waiting 
for  a  train  in  a  proper  place  and  using  due  care,  who  is  struck  by  a  mail-bag  thrown 
from  the  postal  car,  though  it  was  a  well-known  custom  to  throw  bags  as  the  train  was 
passing  through  stations  :  Snow  v.  Fitchburg  Railroad  Company,  136  Mass.  552.  This 
was  on  the  ground  that  the  act  was  i' self  dangerous,  and  the  com  pan  v  th-  re  fore  owed 
a  nuty  of  precaution  ;  Carpenter  v.  Boston  Railroad  Company,  97  N.  Y.  494;  and  in 
Old  Colony  Railroad  v.  S'aven,  148  Mass.  363,  12  Am.  St.  R.  558,  a  railway  company 
against  whom  a  judgment  has  been  recovered  by  one  who  sustained  personal  injuries 
through  the  obstruction  of  a  side-walk  at  its  station  by  mail-bags,  is  not  a  joint 
wrongdoer  with  mail-carriers  who  negligen>ly  caused  the  obstruction  in  Kuch  a  senne  as 
to  prevent  a  recovery  by  it  of  the  amount  of  the  damages  paid  by  it.     Ante,  200. 

2  Ford  v.  London  and  South- Western  Railway  Company,  2  F.  &  F.  730,  and  Stokes 
v.  Eastern  Counties  Railway  Company,  2  F.  &  F.  691.  Cp.  Free  man  tie  v.  London  and 
North- Western  Railway  Company,  2  F.  &  F.  337,  at  340. 

8  Ante,  365  and  764. 

4  There  is  an  American  case  on  a  somewhat  ludicrous  point,  deciding  that  a  railway 
company  is  not  liable  fur  the  neglect  of  it*  guard  to  fulfil  his  promise  to  wake  a  passenger, 
whereby  he  wa-  carried  beyond  his  destination:  Nunn  v.  Georgia  Railroad.  51  Am.  R. 
284.  rullman  Palace  Car  C  mipany  v.  Smith,  23  Am.  St.  R.  356,  however,  improves 
on  this  by  deciding  that  a  sleeping  car  company  is  answerable  for  failing  to  wake  its 
passengers,  whereby  they  pass  their  station,  even  when  their  contract  is  with  the  rail- 
way company  and  not  with  the  defendant  company.  Another  American  ca*e  which 
may  be  looked  at  is  Carpenter  v.  New  York,  &c.  Railroad  Company,  124  N.  Y.  53,  21 
Am.  St.  R.  644,  which  gives  the  American 'view  of  the  duty  of  a  railwav  company  to 
watch  passengers  in  sleeping  cars  to  prevent  money  being  abstracted  from  beneath  their 
pillows.  The  note  to  21  Am.  St.  R.  647  indicates  the  leading  authorities  on  the 
rights,  duties,  and  liabilities  of  sleeping  car  companies. 
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time  to  time  whether  things  in  their  nature  liable  to  deteriorate 
are  being  impaired  either  by  use  or  by  exposure  to  the  elements.1 

To  determine  what  improvements  are  and  what  are  not  required  What  improve- 
to  be  adopted  by  railway  companies,  several  factors  have  to  be  ^adopted, 
considered.  They  are  bound  to  avail  themselves  of  all  improve- 
ments which  will  contribute  materially  to  the  safety  of  the  pas- 
sengers, when  the  utility  of  such  improvements  has  been 
thoroughly  tested  and  demonstrated,3  but  subject  to  a  reasonable 
regard  to  the  ability  of  the  company  and  the  nature  and  cost,  of 
the  improvements. 

If  the  improvement  relates  to  a  matter  in  respect  of  which 
there  are  numerous  accidents,  and  can  be  effected  at  a  small 
cost,  the  obligation  on  the  railway  company  to  adopt  it  is  peremptory. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  improvement  is  a  matter  of  inadequate 
benefit  at  a  cost  of  great  expense,  or  even  of  trivial  concern  without 
the  probability  of  expense,  they  are  not  bound  to  adopt  it.8  The 
case  of  Cornman  v.  Eastern  Counties  Railway  Company4  is  some-  Cornman  v. 
what  in  point.  Plaintiff,  being  at  the  defendants'  station  onQ^J^ 
Christmas  Day,  was  driven  by  a  crowd  against  a  portable  KaUway 
weighing-machine,  the  foot  of  which  projected  about  six  inches 
above  the  level  of  the  platform.  The  machine  was  unfenced,  and 
had  stood  in  the  same  position  without  any  accident  occurring  to 
passers  by  for  about  five  years.  Evidence  was  given  that  most  of  the 
great  railway  companies  adopted  precautions  rendering  such  an 
accident  impossible.  The  judge  at  the  trial  told  the  jury6  "  that 
one  Company  was  not  bound  to  adopt  all  the  arrangements  of 
another;  and  he  asked  them  whether  they  thought  that  the 
machine  was  so  constructed,  and  in  such  a  position  as  that,  without 
any  negligence  of  persons  coming  on  the  platform,  accidents 
might  occur."  The  jury  found  for  the  plaintiff.  The  Court  of 
Exchequer  entered  the  verdict  for  the  defendant. 

Bramwell,    B.,     said:6  "I    think    that    all    the    ingredients Bramwell,  B/s, 
to  make  out  a  case  of  negligence  against   the  Company  exist, 
except  that  proof  is  wanting  that  the  mischief  which  happened 
is    one    which    could    have  *  been    foreseen.     In    such    a    case 
it  is  always  a  question  whether  the  mischief  could    have  been 

1  Murphy  v.  Phillips,  35  L.  T.  (N.  S.)  477 ;  Manser  v.  The  Eastern  Counties  Rail- 
way Company,  3  L.  T.  (N.  S.)  585  ;  Stokes  v.  The  Eastern  Counties  Railway  Company, 
2  F.  &  F.  691 ;  Louisville,  &c.  Railway  Company  v.  Suyder,  10  Am.  St.  R.  60. 

8  See  the  remarks  of  Kekewich,  J.,  National  Telephone  Company  v.  Baker  (1893), 
2  Ch.  186,  at  205. 

3  Smith  v.  New  York,  &c.  Railroad,  19  N.  Y.  127. 

4  4  H.  &  K.  781.  A  similar  case  is  Blackman  v.  London,  Brighton  and  South 
Railway  Company,  17  W.  R.  769.  For  the  American  cases,  see  Hamilton  v.  Texas 
Railroad  Company,  53  Am*  R.  756  ;  Gillis  v.  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  98  Am. 
Dec.  317,  ana  note  at  322. 

*  4  H.  &  N.  at  783.  6  Bramwell,  B.'s,  opinion,  I.  e.  at  786. 
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reasonably  foreseen.  Nothing  is  so  easy  as  to  be  wise  after 
the  event.  Bat  here  no  witness  stated  that  he  would  have  known 
that  the  position  of  the  weighing-machine  was  likely  to  cause 
danger.  I  adopt  the  rule  stated  by  Williams,  J.,  in  Toomey  v.  The 
Brighton  Railway  Company : l  '  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  there 
was  some  evidence ;  a  scintilla  of  evidence,5  or  a  mere  surmise  that 
there  may  have  been  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  defendants, 
clearly  would  not  justify  the  judge  in  leaving  the  case  to  the  jury ; 
there  must  be  evidence  on  which  they  might  reasonably  and 
properly  conclude  that  there  was  evidence/  Here  the  evidence 
was  that  the  company  might  reasonably  have  anticipated  that  no 
mischief  could  occur,  since  no  mischief  had  resulted  from  keeping 
the  machine  in  the  position  in  which  it  stood  for  so  long  a 
period."8 

Hart  v.  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway  Company 4  also  illus- 
trates the  duty  of  railway  companies  to  their  passengers  in  this 
respect.  A  pointsman  having  but  an  instant  to  decide  what  to  do 
with  a  runaway  engine  (the  man  in  charge  of  which,  who  was 
alone,  had  fallen  down  in  a  fit),  turned  it  into  a  siding  on  which 
there  was  a  train  at  rest,  rather  than  allow  it  to  meet  an  advancing 
express  train.  The  plaintiff  who  was  in  the  train  at  rest,  was 
injured,  and  sued  the  company  for  damages  for  negligence  ;  first, 
in  not  having  two  men  on  the  engine  while  engaged  in  coaling, 
from  which  it  was  returning  when  the  fit  of  the  driver  left  it 
without  guidance ;  and,  secondly,  in  having  the  points  of  the 
sidings  so  arranged  that  the  engine  must  necessarily,  in  case  of 
the  driver  being  incapacitated,  pass  on  to  the  main  line.  The 
fact  that  an  alteration  had  been  made  since  the  accident,  so  that 
a  runaway  engine  would  pass  along  a  supplementary  siding 
leading  up  to  a  "  dead  end/'  was  urged  as  evidence  of  previous 
negligence. 

The  contention  as  to  the  first  point  was  that  the  work  of 
coaling  an  engine  was  dangerous  from  an  alleged  liability  of 
the  men  engaged  in  the  work  to  become  affected  by  the  sul- 
phurous vapour  arising  from  the  burning  coal.  In  the  absence 
of  evidence,  the  Court  refused  to  accept  this,  Kelly,  C.B.,  remark- 

1  Toomey  v.  The  London,  Brighton  and  South  Coast  Railway  Company,  3  C. 
B.  N.  S.  146.  Cp.  as  to  this,  Dublin,  Wicklow,  and  Wexford  Railway  Company 
.  Slattery,  3  App.  Cas.  1 155.  This  case  is  not,  however,  within  the  rule  there  enun- 
ciated ;  for  what  the  Court  practically  say  is,  that  the  evidence  given  was  susceptible  of 
either  reading,  and  that  could  not  affect  the  defendants  with  liability,  since  the  plaintiff 
must  give  evidence  that  points  to  a  conclusion  of  negligence.  Ante,  162  et  seqq. 
2  As  to  this  see  Best,  Evidence  (8th  ed.),  63. 

8  Cp.  Sturgesv.  Great  Western  Railway  Company,  8  Times  L.R.  231  (C.  A.);  Nichol- 
son v.  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway  Company,  34  L.  J.  Ex.  84  ;  Junes  v.  Grand 
Trunk  Railway  Company,  16  Ont.  App.  37. 
«  21  L.  T.  (N.  8.)  261. 
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ing :   "  Surely,  it  was  never  heard  that  sickness  of  any  kind  was 
ever  produced  by  it.     If.  then,  this  be  an  operation  usually  con- 
ducted by  one  man  and  without  any  ill  results  arising  therefrom, 
it  would  surely  be  a  very  strong  thing  to  say  that  the  not  em- 
ploying two  men  to  perform  the  operation  was  negligence  on 
the  part  of  the  Company.     As  to  the  second  point,  the  Court  held  Subsequent 
it  to  be  most  unreasonable  to  hold  the  company  negligent  in  not  S^SSuy1101 
foreseeing  that  the  plan  which  had  been  in  use  safely  for  twenty  e™£™j^ 
years  would  occasion  an  accident ;  and  the  fact  that,  when  they  neglect 
found     that    it    had    resulted    in    an    accident    they    altered 
their    method    should    even    less    be    a    circumstance    going   to 
fix  them  with  liability.     As  Bramwell,  B.,  said   in  his  forcible 
way :  "  People  do  not  furnish  evidence  against  themselves  simply 
by  adopting  a  new  plan  in  order  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  an 
accident.     I  think  that  a  proposition  to   the  contrary  would  be 
barbarous.     It  would  be,  as  I  have   often   had  occasion  to  tell 
juries,  to  hold  that,  because  the  world  gets  wiser  as  it  gets  older, 
therefore  it  was  foolish  before."1 

On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  of  previous  accidents  at  the  same  significance  of 

-,  ......  .  «••  .-i  previous 

place,  in  similar  circumstances,  may  be  given  in  evidence  as  accidents, 
tending  to  shew  that  the  attention  of  the  parties  responsible  had 
been  called  to  the  position  of  things  there,  and  that  they  had 
failed  to  provide  proper  means  for  providing  against  accident.2 
While  the  making  of  repairs  after  an  accident,  though  inadmissible  Repairs  alter 
as  evidence  of  antecedent  negligence,  may  yet  be  evidence  in  the 
nature  of  an  admission  that  the  duty  to  repair  is  on  the  person 
doing  the  repairs.8 

The  consideration    pointed  out  by  Lindley,  L.  J.,  in  Thomas  Thomas  t>. 
v.   Great  Western    Colliery  Company,4  must  also   not   be   for-  oomery e* 

Company. 
1  Two  suggestions  were  thrown  out  in  this  case  that  may  be  noted.  First,  one  by 
Bramwell,  B.,  whether  the  pointsman,  whose  presence  of  mind  saved  a  great  catastrophe, 
was  not  liable  in  trespass,  since  his  act  was  voluntary  and  wilful.  As  to  this  see  per 
Lord  Macnaghteo,  Jenoure  v.  Delmege  (1891),  App.  Gas.  73,  at  77,  and  ante,  177.  And 
secondly,  one  by  C  leas  by,  B ,  whether  the  company  could  be  held  responsible  for  an  injury 
proximately  caused  by  such  an  act  of  their  servant  done  under  such  circumstances.  As  to 
this,  see  Limpus  v.  London  General  Omnibus  Company,  1  H.  &  C.  526,  and  ante,  70a 
Bramwell,  B.'s,  remark  in  the  text  is  expanded  in  Diamond  Match  Company  v.  Newhaven, 
3  Am.  St  R.  70,  at  73,  and  cited  with  approbation  as  expressing  also  the  rule  in  the  United 
States  in  Columbia  Railroad  Company  v.  Hawthorne,  144  U.  S.  '37  Davis)  202.  The 
same  principle  was  acted  on  in  Sanitary  Commissioners  of  Gibraltar  v.  Orfila,  15  App. 
Cas.  400,  at  413  ;  Great  Western  Railway  Company  v.  Da  vies,  39  L.  T.  (N.  S.)  475. 

*  District  of  Columbia  v.  Armes,  107  U.  S.  (17  Otto)  519,  at  526. 

*  Readraan  v.  Conway,  126  Mass.  374,  explained  Shinnersv.  Proprietors  of  Locks  and 
Canals,  154  Mass.  168,  at  170  :  "  For  the  same  reason,"  it  is  there  said,  "  the  fact  that 
a  city  makes  repairs  upon  a  highway  after  an  accident  thereon,  has  been  held  admissible 
to  show  an  acceptance  of  the  highway  as  dedicated."  The  statement  of  the  rule  in 
Morse  v.  Minneapolis,  &c.  St.  Louis  Railway  Company,  30  Minn.  465,  reproduced  in 
Columbia  Railroad  Company  v.  Hawthorne,  144  0.  S.  (37  Davis)  202,  at  208,  laying 
down  that  such  evidence  "  ought  not  to  be  admitted  under  any  circumstances  "  most 
therefore  be  qualified  by  the  addition  of  some  such  words  as  "  for  that  purpose,"  or  their 
equivalent  4  10  Times  L.  R.  244  (C.  A.). 
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gotten.  A  particular  kind  of  brattice  cloth,  well  known  to  be 
inflammable,  was  kept  for  a  long  period  in  proximity  to  an 
engine  which  emitted  sparks,  and  no  accident  had  happened. 
From  this  it  was  sought  to  argne  absence  of  negligence.  His 
Lordship  refuted  this  contention  by  pointing  out  that  "  long 
immunity  from  accident  did  not  prove  absence  of  carelessness. 
It  might  only  prove  long-continued  habitual  negligence " ;  and 
this  was  the  conclusion  actually  drawn  in  the  particular  case 
before  the  Court. 

The  Court  held  there  was  evidence  of  negligence  where  a 
passenger,  walking  by  daylight  up  and  down  the  platform  of  a 
station,  was  injured  by  slipping  on  a  strip  of  ice  extending  half 
way  across  the  platform,  and  of  the  presence  of  which  no  explan- 
ation was  given.1 

Again,  in  Withers  v.  North  Kent  Railway  Company,8  an  acci- 
dent happened  through  the  bad  condition  of  an  embankment,  made 
five  years  previously,  through  a  marshy  country  subject  to  floods, 
after  an  extraordinary  storm,  accompanied  for  sixteen  hours  with 
very  violent  rain  which  washed  away  the  soil  of  the  embankment 
leaving  the  "  sleepers "  of  the  railway  unsupported,  so  that  the 
embankment  gave  way  as  the  ordinary  express  train  went 
over  them.  The  negligence  alleged  was,  first,  the  construction 
of  a  line  "  on  a  low  embankment  composed  of  a  sandy  sort  of 
soil  likely  to  be  washed  away  by  water,  and  that  the  culverts 
were  insufficient  to  carry  off  the  water  ;  "5  and,  secondly,  the  rate 
of  speed  at  which  the  train  was  going  at  the  time.  The  jury 
found  for  the  plaintiff,  with  heavy  damages,  but  the  Court 
directed  a  new  trial.  As  to  the  first  point,  "  the  line  had  lasted 
five  years  in  a  country  subject  to  floods,  and  it  does  not  appear 
that  there  had  been  any  accident  or  objection  to  its  construction 
until  this  extraordinary  flood  occurred.  The  company  were  not 
bound  to  have  a  line  constructed  so  as  to  meet  such  extraordinary 
floods."  As  to  the  second,  the  speed  "  was  the  ordinary  express 
train  speed,  and  there  had  been  nothing  to  indicate  there  won  d 
be  danger  in  continuing  it."4 

1  Shepherd  v.  Midland  Railway  Company,  25  L.  T.  (N.  S. )  879.  Cp.  Crafter  v.  Metro- 
politan Railway  Company,  L.  R.  I  C.  P.  300 — the  case  of  brass  nosing  to  steps  of  a 
railway  station  worn  smooth ;  Davis  v.  London  and  Brighton  Railway  Company,  2 
F.  &  F.  588 — it  is  not  enough  to  shew  improper  condition  of  station  if  accident  not 
canned  thereby ;  Rigg  v.  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  Railway  Company, 
14  W.  R.  834 — the  opinion  of  witnesses  that  a  platform  is  dangerous  no  evidence  of 
it ;  Longmore  v.  Great  Western  Railway  Company,  19  C.  B.  N.  S.  183 — faulty  con- 
struction of  bridge. 

s  27  L.  J.  Ex.  417.  This  case  and  Ruck  v.  Williams,  3  H.  &N.  308,  are  commented 
on  in  Great  Western  Railway  Company  of  Canada  v.  Braid,  1  Moo.  P.  C.  (N.  S.)  101. 

1  This  evidence  was  objected  to,  as  not  relevant  to  the  case  laid  in  the  declaration, 
but  it  was  admitted. 

4  Per  Pollock,  C.B.,  27  L.  J.  Ex.  at  418. 
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In  none  of  these  cases  was  the  state  of  circumstances  revealed 
by  a  subsequent  accident  considered  sufficient  to  warrant  the 
inference  of  a  negligent  inefficiency.  They  rather  point  to  the 
conclusion  that,  if  apart  from  the  accident  a  presumption  could 
have  been  reasonably  drawn  against  the  suitability  of  the  provi- 
sion made,  the  defendants  in  each  case  would  have  been  liable. 
The  ground  for  imputing  liability  is  not  what  a  reasonably 
prudent  man  would  conclude,  with  the  fact  of  an  accident  having 
arisen  to  direct  his  judgment,  but  what  a  reasonably  prudent  man 
would  conclude  as  to  the  likelihood  of  an  accident  occurring, 
apart  altogether  from  the  fact  of  its  occurrence. 

Where  questions  of  engineering  skill  are  involved,  it  is  obvious  Questions  of 
that  a  jury  is  no  fit  tribunal  to  decide  them.     The  rule  to  be^^ga 
adopted  in  such  cases  is  similar  to  that  observed  in  the  case  of  J11.1? imle" 

...  *,  with  specific 

actions  for  negligence  against  solicitors  or  medical  men.     The  directions. 
judge  has  to  define  the  circumstances,  and  it  is  for  the  jury  to 
determine  whether  their  existence  in  the  case  before  them  has 
been  proved.1 

In  Tattle  v.  Detroit,  Grand  Haven  and  Milwaukee  Railway8  the  Tattler, 
accident  sued  on  was  alleged  to  have  arisen  by  reason  of  a  parti-  HavenVnd 
cularly  sharp  curve  in  one  of  the  defendants'  yards.  Liability  j2«,rMlkee 
was  negatived  on  the  ground  of  the  plaintiff's  acquaintance  with 
the  appliances  amongst  which  his  work  lay ;  but  the  Court 
added  :3  "  It  appears  that  the  curve  was  a  very  sharp  one  at  the 
place  where  the  accident  happened,  yet  we  do  not  think  that 
public  policy  requires  the  courts  to  lay  down  any  rule  of  law  to 
restrict  a  railroad  company  as  to  the  curves  it  shall  use  in  its 
freight  depots  and  yards,  where  the  safety  of  passengers  and 
the  public  is  not  involved ;  much  less  that  it  should  be  left  to 
the  varying  and  uncertain  opinions  of  juries  to  determine  such 
an  engineering  question."4  From  which  expression  of  opinion  we 
may  gather  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  in  no  case  is  the 
determination  of  an  engineering  question  for  the  jury,  at  least 
without  specific  directions ;  and,  secondly,  that  in  those  portions 
of  a  railway  system  which  are  open  for  passengers,  or  in  imme- 
diate connection  with  which  they  may  be  placed,  a  more  stringent 
rule  must  be  adopted  than  applies  to  those  portions  where  those 
alone  who  are  engaged  in  the  working  of  the  line  may  be  ex- 
pected to  resort. 

As,  then,  the  standard  of  care  and  duty  is  a  variable  one,  the  standard  of 
amount  is  not  to  be  fixed  by  reference  to  the  conduct  of  other  JjJJJ a  vam  e 
railway  companies  in   the   vicinity,  and  certainly  not  by  their 

1  Hunter  v.  Caldwell,  10  Q.  B.  69.  »  122  U.  8.  (15  Davis)  189. 

*  L.  c,  per  Bradley,  J.,  at  194.  4  Ante,  11. 
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usual  conduct,   for    an    agreement,   express  or  tacit,   amongst 

railway  companies  can  in  no  circumstances  be  held  to  jeopardise 

the   safety  of  the   passenger.1     As  it   was    said  in  Metzgar  v. 

Chicago,  Milwaukee,  &c.  Railway  Company : 3  "  A  fault  is  none 

the  less  a  fault  because  it  is  common." 

Railway  com-        While  a  railway  company  is  not  allowed  with  immunity  to  lag 

e^6itment°    behind  the  standard   of  safety  generally  held  requisite,  on  the 

with  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  permitted,  without  responsibility,  to  intro- 

theirpuaen-    duce  untried  novelties.     That  which  has  been  approved  as  safe 

8er8'  by  experience  may,  of  course,  be  adopted.     Where,  however,  the 

consequences  of  any  defect  developing  in  untried  machinery  or 

agencies  would  be  the  exposing  human  life  to  hazard,  it  devolves 

on  those  making  an  experiment  which  turns  out  badly  to  shew 

that  they  have  followed  such  a  course  as  the  rules  of  science  or 

mechanics  applicable   to    the  matter  in  hand   warranted  them 

regarding   as    safe  according    to    ordinary   probabilities.     They 

must  themselves  assume  the  risk  of  their  experiments  resulting 

in  failure,  and  they  are  not  permitted  to  shift  the  consequences 

on  their  passengers  or  employes.3 

Duty  to  pro-         The  duty  of  railway  companies  to  provide  means  of  alighting 

alighting!18  °    f°r  *h©ir  passengers  has  been  the  subject  of  a  series  of  decisions,4 

in  the  course  of  which  many  fine  distinctions  have  been  drawn. 

Though  it  has  never  in  terms  been  decided  that  it  is  the  duty  of 

a  railway  company  to  provide  a  platform  for  the  purposes  of 

alighting,  it  has  been  assumed  in  England  that  the  stopping  a 

1  Grand  Trunk  Railroad  Company  v.  Richardson,  91  U.  S.  (1  Otto)  454.  Cp. 
Wisely  v.  Aberdeen  Harbour  Commissioners  (1887),  14  Rettie  445. 

*  14  Am.  St.  R.  224,  at  225,  referring  to  Hamilton  v.  The  Des  Moines  Valley 
Railroad  Company,  36  Iowa  31,  where  it  is  said,  at  38 :  "If,  because  an  act  is  usual 
and  common,  it  ceases  to  be  negligent,  it  follows  that  the  sure  way  of  escaping  liability 
for  injuries  to  persons  and  property,  in  cases  of  this  character  would  be  to  adopt  a 
certain  and  uniform  system  of  common  negligence." 

1  Marshall  v.  Widdicomb  Furniture  Company,  1 1  Am.  St.  R.  573. 

4  In  Geirk  v.  Connolly,  13  Vict.  L.  R.  (Law)  446,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Victoria  held 
that  where  a  carrier  of  passengers  had  stopped  at  an  ordinary  stopping  place  at  the  request 
of  certain  passengers  to  enable  them  alight,  he  was  liable  to  one  woo  had  given  him  no 
intimation  of  her  wish  to  alight  for  driving  on  while  bhe  was  in  the  act  of  alighting, 
and  thereby  causing  her  injury  ;  since  it  was  his  duty,  before  going  on,  to  ascertain 
whether  all  had  alighted  who  had  wished  to  do  so.  In  Louisville  and  Nashville  Rail- 
road Company  v.  Crunk,  12  Am.  St.  R.  443,  it  was  held  that  where  a  railway  companv 
has  issued  a  ticket  to  an  invalid  with  knowledge  that  he  is  too  feeble  to  walk,  his 
assistants  who  carry  him  into  the  train  have  a  reasonable  time  to  leave  the  train,  just 
as  if  they  were  passengers,  even  though  they  voluntarily  offered  their  services  to  carry 
the  passenger.  In  a  note  to  tbis  case  are  collected  the  decisions  on  what  is  sufficient 
time  to  alight.  While  a  passenger  is  leaving  a  steamer  for  a  lawful  purpose  and  is  on 
the  premises  of  the  steanrooat  company,  the  same  degree  of  care  is  exacted  from  the 
company  as  is  required  while  the  passenger  is  on  the  boat :  Dodge  v.  Boston  and  Bangor 
Steamship  Company,  148  Mass.  207,  12  Am.  St  R,  541.  In  Evansville  &c,  Railroad 
Company  v.  Duncan,  92  Am.  Dec.  322,  the  Court,  in  speaking  of  a  person  leaving  a 
train  while  in  motion,  says :  "  If  the  leap  was  maae  under  such  circumstances  that  a 
person  of  ordinary  caution  and  care  would  not  have  apprehended  danger  therefrom, 
then  it  was  not  such  an  act  of  carelessness  as  would  relieve  the  defendant  from  the 
responsibility  otherwise  resting  upon  it."  This  was  approved  Louisville  and  Nashville 
Railroad  Company  o.  Crunk,  12  Am.  St  R.,  at  449. 
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train,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  passengers  to  alight,  warrants 
the  inference  that  there  is  a  platform  on  which  they  can  alight, 
unless  some  intimation  is  given  them  to  the  contrary.1 

The  duty  of  the  company  in  the  case  of  the  absence  of  a  plat- 
form has  been  a  matter  of  more  difficulty  to  settle.     In  Foy  v.  Foyr.  London, 
London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Railway  Company  *  the  train  so^hOoaat 
was  too  long  to  be  all  drawn  up  at  the  platform,  and  the  plain-  Railway 
tiff's  wife  was  asked  by  the  porter  to  alight  a  little  beyond  the 
end  of  the  platform  ;  in  doing  so  she  was  injured.     The  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  were  of  opinion  that  the  company  were  liable  for 
negligence,  "  because  the  place  and  the  means  of  descent  provided 
were  not  reasonably  convenient."     It  is  to  be  noted  that  it  was 
assumed  that  the  plaintiff  was  intended  to  alight.     The  decision 
is  not  that  any  of  the  preliminaries  were  wanting,  but,  all  things 
being  provided,  the  provision  was  not  that  reasonable  provision 
without  which  the  obligation  of  the   carrier  is  not  discharged. 
But  in  Harrold  v.  Great  Western  Railway  Company 8  judgment  Harrow  r. 
was  entered  for  the  defendants,  where  the  plaintiff,  knowing  that  BaUway 
the  carriage  in  which  he  was  had  overshot  the  platform,  without  0omPMiy' 
waiting  to  see  whether  or  not  the  train  would  be  backed,  so  as  to 
bring  the  carriage  back  to  the  platform,  chose  to  get  out  of  the 
carriage  in  the  dark,  and  in  so  doing  missed  his  footing  and  fell 
upon  the  line  (which  at  that  spot  was  upon  an  embankment)  and, 
rolling  over  the  embankmeut  into  the  roadway  beneath,  was  in- 
jured.     Here   the  decision    turned    on    the  doubt   whether  the 
preliminary  conditions  to   alighting   were  complied  with.     The 
railway  company  had  not  shewn  with  sufficient  unequivocality  that 
the  state  of  things  they  looked  to  as  the  condition  prior  to  alighting 
had  been  brought  about.     The  defendants  succeeded  because  the 
plaintiff  had  not  shewn  that  the  time  for  alighting  had  arrived. 
And  that  was  assumed  in  their  favour  which,  in  the  earlier  case, 
had  been  decided  against  the  company,  that  the  place  for  alighting 
was  not  reasonable. 

The  cases,  then,  so  far  from  being  contradictory,  are  comple- 
ments the  one  of  the  other.     Harrold's  case  is  very  like  in  its 
facts  to  Siner's,4  which  has  been  before  alluded  to,  and  which  was  siner  v.  Great 
decided  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber.     The  only  material  distinc-  j^a^ 
tion  is  that  in  Siner's  case  the  plaintiff  jumped  down  from  the  Company. 
carriage  in  daylight,  while  in  Harrold's  case  the  plaintiff  jumped 
down  in  the  dark.     The  judges    in    the    Exchequer  Chamber 

1  Riner  v.  Gieat  Western  Railway  Company,  L.  R.  4  Ex.  117,  per  Hannen,  J., 
At  124  ;  see,  too,  what  is  said  io  Bridges  v.  North  London  Railway  Company,  L.  R. 
7  H.  L.  213. 

8  (1865)  18  C.  B.  N.  8.  225. 

»  (1866)  14  L.  T.  (N.  S.)  440.  4  L.  R.  4  Ex.  117. 
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Considered. 


(Keating,  J.,  who  tried  the  case,  dissenting)  affirmed  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  (Kelly,  C.B.,  dissenting),  making 
absolute  a  rule  for  a  nonsuit  on  the  ground  that  there  was  no 
evidence  for  the  jury.  . 

The  decision  was  based  on  the  fact  that  there  was  no  evidence 
of  invitation  to  alight — no  evidence  that  a  reasonable  time  had 
been  given  for  the  alighting  of  the  people  in  the  other  part  of  the 
train.  This  must  have  been  effected  before  the  train  could  have 
been  put  back  for  the  plaintiff  to  alight.  Further,  there  was 
evidence  that  the  plaintiff  could  see  where  she  was  getting  out, 
and  the  risks  attending  her  movements.  The  decision,  in  short, 
is  on  the  same  point  as  in  Harrold's  case ;  where  the  plaintiff  to 
prove  his  case,  had  to  shew  that  the  company  had  provided  for 
his  alighting,  or  had  given  him  a  reasonable  expectation  that 
they  looked  to  his  alighting  there  and  then ;  as  he  failed  to  give 
any  evidence  of  this,  and  the  facts  were  equally  consistent  with 
some  additional  precaution  being  taken  by  the  company  before 
the  proper  time  for  alighting  arrived,  the  plaintiff  was  held 
disentitled  to  recover.  In  addition  to  this,  the  majority  of  the 
Exchequer  Chamber  were  of  opinion  that  the  whole  surroundings 
being  apparent  to  the  plaintiff,  and  the  risk,  if  any,  manifest,  the 
plaintin;  in  jumping  from  the  carriage  without  making  any  requisi- 
tion to  the  company's  servants  for  other  or  additional  facilities 
to  alight,  and  without  an  invitation  to  alight,  was  the  author 
of  her  own  wrong,  so  that  the  case  thus  became  one  of  simple 
contributory  negligence. 

Praeger  v.  Bristol  and  Exeter  Railway  Company1  was  also 
carried  to  the  Exchequer  Chamber.  The  platform  of  the  station, 
way  Company  « at  the  end  which  was  first  reached  by  the  train,"  instead  of 
having  its  edge  parallel  with  the  line  of  the  train,  sloped  off  into 
a  curve.  The  plaintiff  sat  in  the  compartment  drawn  up  opposite 
the  curved  part,  so  that  a  space  of  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet 
were  left  between  the  footboard  and  the  platform.  A  guard 
opened  the  door,  but  said  nothing.  It  was  a  dark  evening,  and 
the  station  was  dimly  lighted.  The  plaintiff,  stepping  out,  fell 
between  the  carriage  and  the  platform,  and  was  injured.  The 
Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber,  consisting  of  seven  judges,  unani- 
mously held  there  was  evidence  of  negligence.*  This  decision 
is  a  very  clear  one.  The  receding  of  the  platform  was  in  the 
nature  of  a  trap ;  the  opening  of  the  door  by  the  guard 
constituted  an  invitation  to  alight;    while  "the    evening    was 

1  (187O24L.T.  (N.  S.)  105. 

3  Overruling  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  Kelly,  C.B.,  and  Pigott,  B. ;  Martin,  B.r 
dissenting. 


Praeger  v. 
Bristol  and 
Exeter  Bail- 


Discussed. 
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dark,  and  the  station  dimly  lighted."  Had  there  been  no  plat- 
form at  all,  the  case  would  have  been  much  more  arguable. 
As  there  was  a  platform  up  to  within  such  a  space  of  the  car- 
riage door  as  would  be  sufficient  to  mislead  into  the  con- 
fidence that  it  was  continuous  without  affording  the  safety  of  a 
continuous  platform,  the  defendants  had  not  only  not  provided 
a  platform,  but  had  suggested  its  existence  while  they  withheld 
its  use. 

Cockle    v.    London    and    South-Eastern    Railway    Company1  Cookie  v. 
followed  Praeger  v.  Bristol  and  Exeter  Railway  Company3    There  Sonth-Eastern 
was  the  same  receding  of  the  platform,  the  same  alighting  by  the  company 
plaintiff  and  injury,  and  action.     In  Cockle's  case,  the  evidence  compared  with 
went  in  one  respect  even  further  than  in  Praeger  s.     "  It  was  a  Bristol  and 
very  dark  night,"  and  "  the  part  of  the  platform  at  which  the  RaUway 
train  would  in  the  ordinary  course  have  stopped  was  well  lighted  Company. 
with  gas-lamps,  but  the  light  towards  the  place  where  the  accident 
happened  had  been  put  out,  because  at  that  place  the  trains  did  not 
usually  stop  or  the  passengers  alight."8   In  another  respect  it  did 
not  go  so  far.     In  Praeger's  case  the  guard  opened  the  carriage 
door ;  in  Cockle's  case  "  there  was  no  evidence  of  any  invitation 
to  alight  having  been  given  by  any  of  the  defendants'  servants," 
though  this  was  qualified  by  the  fact  that  it  was   "  clear  that  the 
train  had  been  brought  to  a  final  standstill,  as  it  was  not  again 
set  in  motion  until    it  started  on  its  onward  journey."4     The 
Exchequer  Chamber  held  this  last  fact  tantamount  to  an  invita- 
tion to  alight,  "  at  all  events  after  such  a  time  has  elapsed  that 
the  passenger  may  reasonably  infer  that  it  is  intended  that  he 
should  get  out  if  he  purposes  to  alight  at  the  particular  station  ;  "* 
and    also  that,  the    danger  not '  being  "  visible  and  apparent," 
there  was  negligence  in  the  company. 

The  next  case  is  Lewis  v.  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Rail-  Lewis  v. 

T         H 

way  Company.6  The  carriage  in  which  the  plaintiff  was  travelling  Chatham,  and 
shot  a  little  beyond  the  platform.  The  name  of  the  station  was  o0)m6r^ailw*y 
called  out ;  the  plaintiff,  who  knew  the  station  well,  began  to 
alight,  when  the  train  backed  into  the  station ;  the  jerk  of  the 
train  in  backing  threw  the  plaintiff  down  and  injured  her,  for 
which  injury  she  sued.  The  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  held  her 
disentitled  to  recover.  "  I  do  not  at  all  agree/'  said  Blackburn, 
J.,  4<  that  '  Bromley,  Bromley  ! '  meant  '  Jump  out.'  The  calling 
out  the  name  of  the  station  is  generally  done  just  as  the  train  is 
drawing  up,  and  before  it  has  quite  stopped  ;  and  this  is  matter 

1  L.  R.  7  0.  P.  321.  a  24  L.  T.  (N.  S.)  105. 

3  L.  R.  7  C.  P.  at  322.  4  L.  c.  at  323. 

8  L.  c.  at  326.  fl  (1873)  L.  R.  9  Q.  B.  66. 
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of  common  knowledge.     It  is  in  fact  done  by  way  of  preparing 
people  to  get  out/'1 
Weiier*.  Then   comes  Weller  v.  London,   Brighton,   and  South  Coast 

Brighton,  and  Railway  Company.3  On  the  approach  of  a  train  to  a  station  a 
BOTthCoaet  porter  called  out  the  name  of  the  station  and  the  train  was 
Company.  brought  to  a  standstill.  The  plaintiff,  a  season-ticket  holder 
and  accustomed  to  stop  there,  not  being  able  to  see  whether 
there  was  a  platform  or  not  because  it  was  so  dark,  seeing 
another  person  get  out  of  the  next  carriage,  concluded  it  was  all 
right,  and  in  attempting  to  alight  was  injured  ;  hence  the  action. 
"  There  was  no  evidence  to  shew  that  the  stoppage  of  the  train 
was  a  temporary  one  only,  or  that  the  train  was  afterwards 
backed;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  seemed  to  be  clear  that  the 
train  pursued  its  journey  without  having  been  backed." 8  The 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  held  there  was  evidence  of  negligence. 
For  this  there  seems  to  have  been  abundant  material :  "  There 
was  no  evidence  of  any  warning  to  the  passengers  not  to  get  out, 
or  of  any  intimation  that  the  train  was  going  to  back,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  it  afterwards  pursued  its  journey  without  putting 
back."4  Merely  overshooting  the  platform  it  was  agreed  was  not 
negligence,6  and  Honyman,  J.,  expressed  his  opinion  that  the 
calling  out  the  name  of  the  station  would  not  per  se  be  any 
evidence  of  negligence.  a  For,"  said  he,6  "  I  rather  agree  with 
my  brother  Keating  in  Cockle  v.  South-Eastern  Railway  Com- 
pany,7 that  it  amounts  to  no  more  than  an  intimation  to  the 
passengers  that  the  train  is  approaching  the  station." 
Bridges  v.  This  was  much  considered  in  the  case  of  Bridges  v.  North  London 

Railway011  °n  Railway  Company,  decided  a  few  months  after  in  .the  House  of 
Company.        Lords.8    Much  of  the  argument  there  turned  on  the  effect  of  calling 
out  the  name  of  a  station.  The  conclusion  of  the  House  is  expressed 
Opinion  of       by  Lord  Hatherley,  referring  to  the  leading  opinion  of  the  Lord 
H*theriey        Chancellor  (Cairns)  :•  u  I  entirely  concur  with  the  views  taken 
of  this  case  by  the  noble  and  learned  lord  on  the  woolsack,  and, 
concurring  with  him  especially  in  that  part  of  his  observations 
in  which  he  stated  that  he  thought  we  were  not  bound  to  lay 
down  any  special  rule  as  to  what  the   effect  of  calling  out  the 

1  This  passage  is  from  the  Law  Journal  Report,  43  L.  J.  Q.  B.  8,  at  12. 

*  (1874)  L.  R.  9C.  P.  126. 

*  L.  c.  at  128. 

4  L.  c.  per  Denman,  J.,  at  133. 

*  L.  c  per  Brett,  J. ,  at  132  :  "I  also  agree  that  merely  overshooting  the  platform 
is  not  negligence."  Per  Honyman,  J.,  at  134 :  "I  also  agree  with  my  brother  Black- 
burn in  Lewis  v.  London,  Chatham  and  Dover  Railway  Company  (L.  it.  9  Q.  B.  66,  at 
71),  that  merely  overshooting  the  platform  a  little  would  not /Mr  se  be  any  evidence  of 
negligence." 

*  L.  R.  9  C.  P.,  at  134.  7  L.  R.  5  C.  P.  457,  at  468. 
8  L.  R.  7  H.  L.  213.  •  L.  t  at  240. 
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name  of  a  station  would  be,  I  cannot  help  observing  that  when 
the  name  of  a  station  has  been  called  oat,  accompanied  by  a 
stoppage,  and  a  considerable  interval  has  elapsed,  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  evidence  to  go  to  the  jury  to  authorize  the  finding  of  a 
verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  unless  some  explanation  could  be  given 
of  the  facts  by  the  defendants,  instead  of  their  merely  submitting 
that  the  plaintiff  had  not  produced  sufficient  evidence  to  call  upon 
them  for  a  defence." 

Bridges's  case  is  an  important  one  in  the  series  now  under  con-  Facts. 
sideration.  The  injured  man,  who  was  very  near-sighted,  was  in 
the  last  carriage  of  a  train  that  arrived  at  Highbury  a  few  minutes 
before  seven  on  a  night  in  January,  when  the  tunnel  through  which 
the  train  had  to  pass  to  reach  the  station  was  filled  with  steam. 
The  station  platform  extended  into  the  tunnel  for  a  space,  but  was 
narrower  than  the  main  platform.  Then  further  in  the  tunnel 
there  was  a  short  sloping  piece  of  ground ;  then  a  heap  of  hard 
rubbish  lying  by  the  side  of  the  rails,  irregular  in  form  and  height. 
The  train  only  went  partially  up  to  the  main  platform.  The  last 
carriage  but  one  came  opposite  the  narrower  portion  in  the  tunnel; 
the  last  carriage  was  opposite  the  rubbish.  The  injured  man 
appeared  to  have  attempted  to  alight,  and  to  have  fallen ;  from 
which  fall  he  sustained  injuries  that  caused  his  death.  The 
evidence  shewed  that  after  some  of  the  passengers  had  got  out 
there  was  a  warning,  "  Keep  your  seats  !  "  and  the  train  moved 
further  into  the  station.  Blackburn,  J.,  at  the  trial,  nonsuited, 
being  of  opinion  that  there  was  no  evidence  of  negligence.  The 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench1  sustained  this  ruling,  which  was  affirmed 
in  the  Exchequer  Chamber  by  a  majority  of  four  to  three  of  the 
judges  there  present.3  In  the  House  of  Lords  the  judges  who 
were  summoned  to  give  their  opinions3  were  unanimous  in  favour 
of  reversing  the  decision  of  the  Courts  below.  The  Lords4  were 
also  unanimously  in  favour  of  reversing  the  decision  of  the 
Exchequer  Chamber ;  a  verdict  was  accordingly  entered  for  the 
plaintiff,  the  widow  of  the  injured  man. 

<c  It  was  not  negligence,"  says  the  Lord  Chancellor,5 "  to  stop  the  Opinion  of 
train  in  the  tunnel ;  it  was  not  necessarily  negligence  not  to  have  a  ^c^  °- 

1  L.  R.  6  Q.  B.  at  379 — Cockburn,  C  .J., Blackburn,  Mel  lor,  and  Lush,  J  J. — Cockburn, 
C.  J.,  said  "  if  a  rale  was  granted  it  would  be  certain  in  tbat  court  to  be  discharged,  ana 
therefore  it  was  refused." 

2  L.  R.  6  Q.  B.  377 — Cleasby,  Figott,  Channell,  and  Bramwell,  B.B.,  being:  for 
affirming,  Keating,  Willes,  JJ.,  and  Kelly,  C.B.,  for  reversing,  the  decision  of  the  Court 
of  Queen's  Bench. 

3  Pollock,  B.,  Denman,  Brett,  Keating,  JJ.,  and  Kelly,  C.B. 

4  The  Lord  Chancellor  (Cairns)  and  Lord  Hatherley.  Lord  Colonsay  heard  the 
argument,  but  died  before  judgment  was  given. 

*  L.  R.  7.  H.  L.  at  238. 

VOL.  II.  X 
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platform  in  the  tunnel.  But  the  question,  and  the  only  question 
in  the  case,  appears  to  me  to  be  this — Was  there  evidence  to  go 
to  the  jury  that  in  this  state  of  things  the  company  or  its  servants 
so  conducted  themselves  as  to  lead  to  the  deceased  getting  out  of 
the  carriage  at  the  time  that  he  did  get  out  ?  "  This  question 
the  House  of  Lords  answered  in  the  affirmative.  Not,  as  we 
have  seen,  because  the  name  of  the  station  was  called  out,  but 
because,  first,  "the  train  having  actually  stopped;"1  secondly, 
"  the  servants  of  the  company  having  called  out  *  Highbury  ! ' " l 
thirdly,  "  the  requisite  time  having  elapsed  for  any  of  the  pas- 
sengers to  get  out  and  leave  the  carriage;"1  fourthly,  the 
admission  by  the  subsequent  cry  of  a  Keep  your  seats  ! "  that 
the  previous  call  of  the  name  of  the  station  "  was  an  invitation  to 
leave  the  seats." 
Eobson  v.  Eobson  v.  North-Eastern  Bailway  Company8  was  a  case  where 

Railway*8  m  *ne  station  at  which  the  injury  to  the  plain  tiff  occurred  was  a  very 
Company.  small  one,  the  platform  short,  and  the  station-master  the  only 
servant  kept  there.  On  the  arrival  of  the  train  in  which  the 
plaintiff  was  a  passenger,  the  carriage  in  which  she  was  riding 
was  carried  past  the  platform.  When  the  train  stopped,  the  plain- 
tiff rose,  opened  the  door,  and  stepped  on  the  iron  step  of  the  carriage. 
She  looked  to  see  whether  there  were  any  railway  servants  about ; 
she  saw  the  station-master  taking  luggage  out  of  the  van,  but  did 
not  see  the  guard ;  getting  frightened  that  the  train  would  move  • 
away,  she  tried  to  alight  by  getting  on  the  foot-board,  her  foot 
slipped,  she  fell  by  the  side  of  the  carriage  and  thus  sustained 
the  injury  for  which  the  action  was  brought.  The  Court  of 
Appeal  were  of  opinion  that  she  could  recover,  and  distinguished 
the  case  from  Siner's  case,  on  the  ground  that  there  the  plaintiff, 
without  looking  for  assistance,  elected  to  face  the  apparent  cir- 
cumstances, and  to  alight  as  best  she  could ;  while  in  the  present 
case  the  plaintiff  waited  for  assistance,  till,  afraid  of  the  train 
moving  on,  she  ventured  to  alight.  The  question  for  the  jury 
was,  whether  the  acts  which  induced  such  a  state  of  mind  as  led  to 
the  consequences  indicated  a  failure  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the 
defendants.3 

1  L.  c.  at  239. 

8  (1876)  2  Q.  B.  Div.  85.  A  remark  of  Mellish,  L.J.'s,  goes  to  shew  that  there  is 
no  absolute  obligation  to  provide  a  platform  for  passengers  to  alight  at.  At  88  he  says : 
41  It  is  clearly  toe  law  that  railway  companies  are  bound  to  find  reasonable  means  for 
passengers  to  alight  at  every  station  at  which  they  choose  to  stop.  The  plaintiff  here 
was  invited  to  alight,  and  the  fact  of  the  carriage  being  beyond  the  platform  affords 
some  evidence  that  she  could  not  get  out  without  assistance  and  exposing  herself  to 
some  danger."  In  Wharton  v.  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway  Company,  5  Times 
L.  R.  142  (C.  A.) — evidence  of  platform  being  too  far  below  the  first  step  of  the 
carriage  was  held  evidence  that  the  railway  company  had  not  provided  reasonable 
facilities  for  alighting. 

8  The  judgment  of  Brett,  J.  A.,  appears  to  be  very  incorrectly  given  in  the  Law 
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Rose  v:  North-Eastern  Railway  Company1    was    "more    than  Rose*, 
covered "'  by  Robson's  case.      Nevertheless  the  Court  of    Ex-  Railway 
chequer  nonsuited,  but  the  Court  of   Appeal  entered  a  verdict  CamPM|y- 
for  the  plaintiff     The  portion  of  the  train  in  which  the  plaintiff 
was  carried  overshot  the  platform ;  a  clerk  and  porter  attending 
to  the  train  called  out  to  the  passengers  to  keep  their  seats  ;  the 
plaintiff  did  not  hear  the  call,  and,  after  waiting  for  some  little 
time,  seeing  the  passengers  in  the  other  carriages  getting  out,  she 
got  out  of  the  carriage,  and  in  so  doing  fell  to  the  ground  and 
was  injured.     The  plaintiff  lived  near  the  station,  and  admitted 
that  on  previous  occasions,  when  some  of  the  carriages  had  over- 
shot the  platform,  the  train  had  been  backed  to  allow  passengers 
to  alight.      Kelly,  C.B.,  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  said8  the  u  fair  Opinion  of 
inference  on  the  whole  case  is,  that  unless  the  passengers  in  the    e  y' 
foremost  part  of  the  train  had  all  got  out  without  waiting  for 
the  train  to  back,  it  would  have  been  put  back  in  order  that  they 
might  alight  in  safety,"  and  that  to  have   left  the   case  to  the 
jury  upon  the  question  of  negligence  "  would  have  been  greatly 
straining  the  principles  of  justice  as  applicable  to  cases  of  this 
nature."     Cleasby,  B.,  concurred  with  Kelly,  C.B.,  distinguishing 
Robson's  case,    as    on    the    ground    that    in   the    present  case3 
"  there  was  a  calling  out  by  the  porters  that  the  passengers  were 
to  keep  their  seats,  and  that  on  other  occasions  the  train,  when  it 
had  overshot  the  platform,  had  been  put  back."     In  the  Court  of 
Appeal,  Cockburn,  C.J.,  was  of  opinion4  that  it  was  "the  clearest  Opinion  of 
of  all  possible  cases."      u  It  is  not  enough  that  the  train  has  come  in  the  Court  of 
to  a  standstill,  and  the  porters  call  out  '  Keep  your  seats ! '  unless  -^pp6*1* 
the  train  is  afterwards  backed,  or  something  is  done."     The  view 
of  Cockburn,  C.  J.,  thus  seems  to  be  that  the  evidence  of  negligence 
of  the  railway   company   was   the   fact   that   the   train  was  not 
backed  at  all ;  so  that  had  the  plaintiff  kept  her  seat  she  might 
have  been  carried  on.1 

Reports,  especially  the  sentence  "  The  House  of  Lords  held,"  &c.  In  the  Law  Journal 
report,  46  L.  J.  Q,  8.  50,  at  52,  there  is  to  be  found  a  more  accurate  summary ;  bo  also 
of  Lord  Coleridge's  judgment. 

1  2  Ex.  Div.  248. 

9  L.  e.  per  Amphlett,  J.  A.,  at  252. 

*  L.  c.  at  249.  4  L.  e.  at  250. 

*  There  is  an  elaborate  judgment  of  Bradley,  J.f  examining  the  American  cases  on 
the  law  of  the  doty  of  a  railway  company  to  provide  means  fur  their  passengers  safely 
aligntine,  in  Ostran  v.  New  York  Central  Railroad  Company,  35  Hun  (N.Y.)  590.  See 
also  Terre  Haute  and  Indianapolis  Railroad  Company  v.  Buck,  49  Am.  R.  168.  Failure  to 
stop  long  enough  for  passengers  to  alight  is  held  a  bre  tch  of  duty  in  Washington  and 
Georgetown  Railroad  Company  v.  Harmon's  Administrator,  147  U.  S.  (40  Davis)  571. 
Roe  0.  Glasgow  and  South- Western  Railway  Company,  17  Rettie  59,  is  an  extra- 
ordinary decision  holding  that  a  claim  ba>ed  on  the  negligence  of  a  railway  company  in 
insufficiently  lighting  a  station  whereby  a  pawnger  was  induced  to  get  out  of  a  moving 
train,  believing  it  bad  stopped  sufficiently,  dis<  loned  a  cause  of  action  to  go  to  a  jury. 
Lord  Young  dissented,  considering  that  "  if  thero  was  great  darkness,  that  demanded  all 
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Oases  com-  The  result  of  this  examination  shews  that  though  the  list  of  cases 

considered.       we  have  been  considering  undoubtedly  reveals  divergences  of  judicial 

opinion,  there  is  yet  no  absolute  conflict  of  authority  amongst  them. 

The  dividing  line  between  some  of  the  cases  may  be  fine,  and  the 

judicial  tendency  in  the  later  certainly  differs  considerably  from 

that  shewn  in  the  earlier  cases  ;  still  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 

effect  of  the  later  is   to    overrule    the    earlier    decisions.      For 

example,  to  compare  Harrold  v.  Great  Western  Railway  Company l 

with   Rose  v.  North-Eastern   Railway  Company*  there   is   little 

doubt  that  the  tendency  of  the  judges  in  the  earlier  case  was 

lenient  towards  the  railway  company ;  while  the  leaning  of  the 

judges  in  the  later  case    was   towards    the    plaintiff ;    yet  the 

ground  of  the  earlier  decision  is  that  the  plaintiff,  without  an 

invitation  to  alight,  and  without  waiting  to  see  whether  the  train 

would  be  backed,  chose  to  get  out ;  while  the  decision  in  the  later 

case  is  that  though  the  plaintiff  waited,  yet  the  company's  men 

did  nothing  to  obviate  inconvenience  and  danger.     The  result  is 

the  same  of  any  other  of  the  cases  we  may  choose  to  compare. 

It  seems  then  that  the  cases  most  in  favour  of  the  companies  and 

those  most  in  favour  of  plaintiffs  are  yet  decided  on  principles 

which,  when  compared,  are  reconcilable  and  consistent. 

Siner  v.  Great       The  case  that  of   all  these  has  been  submitted  to  the  most 

Railway  searching  criticism  (Siner  v.  Great  Western  Railway  Company*) 

Company.        may  perhapS  ^  most  unassailably  rested  on  the  second  ground  of 

Montague  Smith,  J.'s,4  judgment — that  of  contributory  negligence. 

The  rule  applicable  is  stated   by    Lord    Hatherley   in    Dublin, 

LordHather-    Wicklow,  and  Wexford  Railway  Company  v.  Slattery  :5  "If  such 

inyDubHn  ment  contributory  negligence  be  admitted  by  the  plaintiff  or  be  proved 

Wicklow,  and   by  the  plaintiff's  witnesses  while  establishing  negligence  against 

Railway  the  defendants,  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  left  for  the  jury 

Slattery^  v'      t°  decide,  there  being  no  contest  of  fact"     This  is  approved  by 

Lord  Watson  in  Wakelin  v.  London  and  South- Western  Railway 

Company.6 

WaahingtoD,         In  a  very  useful  American  case — Washington,    &c.  Railroad 

S'mpaay*?     Company  v.  Harmon's  Administrator7 — the  duty  of  a  passenger 

administrator  *ne  more  care."  It  seems  scarcely  credible  that  an  action  should  he  maintainable  for 
injuries  sustained  from  getting  out  of  a  moving  train  by  the  allegation  that  the  place 
where  the  pursuer  chose  to  get  out  was  so  dark  that  he  did  not  see  the  train  war  in 
motion.  For  the  Canadian  law,  Bee  Quebec  Central  Railway  Company  v.  Lortie,  22  Can. 
8.  C.  R.  336. 

1  14  L.  T.  (N.  S.)  440.  2  2  Ex.  Div.  248. 

8  L.  R.  4  Ex.  117. 

4  L.  c.  at  124. 

0  3  App.  Cas.  1 1 55,  at  11 69.     Cp.  Nolan  v.  Brooklyn,  &c.  Railroad  Company,  41 

Am.  R.  345,  the  head  note  of  which  is  :  "  It  is  not  necessarily  negligent  for  a  passenger 

th< 


to  ride  on  the  front  platform  of  a  street  car ;  "  and  see  the  note  at  347. 

6  12  App.  Cas.  41,  at  48. 

7  147  0.  S.  (40  Davis)  571. 
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carrier  is  expressed  to  be  l  "  to  safely  carry  and  deliver  the 
passenger,  and  in  so  doing  not  only  to  provide  safe  and  con- 
venient means  of  entering  and  leaving  the  cars,  but  to  stop  when 
the  passenger  was  about  to  alight  and  not  to  start  the  car  until 
he  had  alighted."  The  passenger  consequently  has  "  a  right  to 
assume  that  the  car  would  actually  stop  to  allow  him  to  get  off/'3 
and  since  the  right  to  start  depends  on  the  passenger  being  off 
the  step,  the  fact  that  the  passenger  is  on  the  step  when  the  car 
starts  cannot,  in  itself,  be  contributory  negligence. 

Here  also  may  be  noted  a  case,  Willoughby  v.  Horridge,8  dealing  wfflonghhy  v. 
with  the  liability  of  the  lessees  of  a  ferry  who  provided  steamboats  Homd8e- 
for  the  conveyance  of  passengers'  goods  and  cattle,  and  also  steps 
for  landing.  They  were  also  held  liable  for  an  injury  sustained 
by  the  horse  of  a  passenger  in  consequence  of  the  side  rail  of  the 
landing  slip  (of  the  dangerous  state  of  which  they  had  been  fore- 
warned) giving  way,  even  though  the  horse  at  the  time  was  under 
the  control  and  management  of  the  owner.  On  appeal  Walker 
v.  Jackson 4  was  relied  on  by  the  appellant,  and  was  distinguished 
by  Maule,  J.,  because  "  substantially  this  is  an  action  against  the 
defendants  for  negligence  in  providing  an  insufficient  slip— or, 
rather  in  permitting  it  to  be  used  after  they  had  notice  of  its 
unfitness."  In  the  result  the  Common  Pleas  dismissed  the  appeal. 
The  ground  of  their  decision  being  thus  stated  by  Jervis,  C.J. :  a  It  Ground  of  the 
is  not  enough  for  them  (the  lessees  the  appellants)  to  convey byjenii  O.J. 
passengers  and  goods  across  the  river,  unless  they  also  bridge  over 
the  intervening  space  between  the  vessel  and  the  landing-place. 
They  are  as  much  bound  to  furnish  a  safe  slip  for  that  purpose, 
as  to  furnish  a  safe  vessel  to  cross  the  river."  That  is,  the  duty 
of  a  carrier  of  passengers  is  not  limited  to  the  mere  act  of  carrying 
but  extends  to  all  the  incidents  attending  the  safe  reception  and 
the  safe  discharge  of  passengers. 

The  legal  principles  involved  in  the  constitution   and  proof  of  Special 
contributory  negligence  have  been  already  examined,*  and  need  be  0f  contributory 
only  referred  to  here ;  there  are,  however,  some  special  develop-  "f&JJSJk to 
ments  that  require  to  be  noted  arising  out  of  the  exceptional  railway 

company. 

position  and  dangers  of  railway  passengers. 

Fordham    v.    London,   Brighton,    and    South    Coast    Railway  Fordham*. 
Company6  and  Richardson    v.    Metropolitan  Railway   Company7  Brighton,  and 

Bouth  Coast 
1  jjm  Cm  at  580.  2  L.  c.  at  583.  Railway 

8  12  C.  B.  742  ;  Dodge  v.  Boston  and  Bangor  Steamship  Company,  148  Mass.  207,  bSHSSob^ 
12  Am.  8t.  R.  541.  Metropolitan* 

4  10  M.  &.  W.  161.  Railway 

5  Ante,  i6Set  aeqq.  Company. 
8  (1868)  L.  R.  3  C.  P.  368.  *^/ 
7  Reported  in  the  Law  Reports  in  a  note  to  Fordham's  case,  at  374.     Bee,  too, 

Ifaddox  v.  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway  Company,  38  L.  T.  (N.  S.)  458. 
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were  both  cases  where  the  plaintiffs  respectively  were  getting  into 
railway  carriages,  and  took  hold  of  the  edge  of  the  door  to  assist 
them  to  enter,  when  the  guard  forcibly  closed  the  door,  and  in 
each  case  crashed  the  plaintiff's  hand  between  the  door  and  the 
doorpost.  In  the  latter  case  it  was  proved  that  before  closing  the 
door  the  porter  called  out,  "  Take  your  seats !  Take  your  seats  ! " 
and  the  plaintiff  admitted  that  he  had  his  hand  on  the  door  for 
half  a  minute  after  he  had  pntered  the  carriage ;  while  in  the 
earlier  case  "the  guard  shut  the  door  prematurely  before  the 
plaintiff  had  got  completely  in."1  A  distinction  in  the  decisions 
is  based  on  this  variation  in  the  facts.  In  Fordham's  case  the 
majority  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  the  Exchequer 
Chamber9  unanimously,  were  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff;  while 
in  Richardson's,  in  which  there  was  no  appeal,  the  Court 
unanimously  nonsuited  the  plaintiff,  holding  that  the  porter  had 
merely  closed  the  door  in  the  ordinary  and  proper  execution  of 
his  duty*  and  that  the  accident  was  solely  attributable  to  the 
plaintiff's  own  want  of  caution.  The  act  done  by  the  passenger 
in  these  cases  was  a  lawful  act  if  done  properly.  In  the  one 
case  it  was  held  to  have  been  done  properly,  in  the  other  not 
properly. 
Adams  v.  In  the  next  case,  Adams  v.  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway 

and  Yorkshire  Company,8  where  the  way  of  doing  the  act  was  not  questioned, 
^mpany.  ^e  co11*611**011  of  the  railway  authorities  was  that  it  should  not 
have  been  done  at  all.  In  the  result  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
came  to  this  conclusion — a  conclusion  that  was  afterwards 
repented  of  by  one  of  the  judges  deciding  it.4  The  door  of  a 
carriage  in  which  the  plaintiff  was  being  carried  flew  open  several 
times  through  the  lock  being  defective.  There  was  room  in  the 
carriage  for  the  plaintiff  to  sit  away  from  the  door,  and  the  train 
would  have  stopped  at  a  station  in  three  minutes.  Nevertheless 
he  shut  the  door  three  times.     The  fourth  time  the  door  opened 

1  Per  Byles,  J.,  at  371. 

3  L.  B.  4  C.  P.  619.  In  Atkins  v.  South-Eastern  Railway  Company,  2  Times  L.  R. 
94,  while  the  plaintiff  was  in  the  act  of  sitting  down,  her  thumb  was  in  the  hinge  of  the 
door,  and,  according  to  the  plaintiff's  statement,  the  porter,  who  "  was  coming  along 
and  could  see  her,"  slammed  the  door.  It  was  held  there  was  evidence  for  the  jury, 
leave  to  appeal  being  refused.  In  Catherall  v.  Mersey  Railway  Company,  3  Times  L.  & 
508,  where  the  question  was  whether  the  plaintiff  had  pnt  his  band  in  an  unreasonable 
place,  the  Court  said  :  "  It  could  not  be  unreasonable  for  the  plaintiff  to  put  his  hand 
where  he  did,  if  he  had  no  reason  to  expect  the  porter  would  act  as  he  did  "  In  Cohen 
v.  Metropolitan  Railway  Company,  6  Times  L.  K,  146,  it  was  said  that  the  question  to 
be  considered  was  "  what  would  the  person  whose  duty  it  was  to  shut  the  doors  reason- 
ably  have  supposed  the  position  of  the  plaintiff  to  be  ?  "  and  plaintiff  was  non-suited 
on  the  ground  that  "in  the  Metropolitan  Railway  especially  persons  must  be  taken 
not  to  be  leaving  their  fingers  in  danger.  The  plaintiff  must  shew  a  clear  primd 
facie  case  that  there  was  something  wnich  the  person  shutting  the  door  had  omitted 
to  do." 

8  L.  R.  4  C.  P.  739. 

4  Per  Brett,  J.,  Gee  v.  Metropolitan  Railway  Company,  L.  R.  8  Q.  B.  161,  at  176. 
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while  the  plaintiff  was  endeavouring  to  shut  it,  he  fell  out  and 
was    hurt.     The  negligence  of  the   defendants  was  undoubted. 
The  jury  having  found  for  the  plaintiff,  leave  was  given  to  the 
defendants  to  move  to  enter  a  nonsuit  on  the  ground  that  there 
was  no  evidence  that  the  accident  was  caused  by  their  negligence ; 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  ultimately  made  the  rule  absolute. 
The  principle  on  which  the  case  was  argued  for  the  plaintiff  was  Principle 
that  laid  down  by  Lord  Ellenborough,  C.J.,  in  Jones  v.  Boyce,1  ap|uc»b£. 
that  if  a  person  be  placed  by  the  misconduct  of  another  person 
in  such  a  situation  that  he  has  to  adopt  one  or  other  course  of  a 
perilous  alternative,  the  person  whose  misconduct  occasions  the 
risk  is  responsible  for  the  consequences  of  the   course  that  the 
imperilled  person  takes.     The    Court    considered    that    in    the  Principles 
present  case  there  was  no  evidence  that  the  plaintiff  was  placed  cSurt  to  the  ° 
in  such  a  situation,  or  that  he  was  justified  in  undertaking  the  deciBion  of  the 
peril   he   voluntarily   encountered ;    and  held   another  principle 
applicable,  that  where  a  person  in  a  position   of  entire   safety 
voluntarily  undertakes   an  act  dangerous  in  itself  in   order  to 
obviate  a  slight  inconvenience  from  which  he  suffers,  any  injury 
he  may  sustain  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  those  whose  act  occasioned 
the  slight  inconvenience. 

Brett,  J.'s,  comment  on  this  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber,  in  Oee  v.  Brett,  j.'s, 
Metropolitan  Railway  Company,2  is :  "I  think  that  if  that  case  SpreS^of 
were  to  come  into  a  court  of  error,  I  should  be  prepared  now  to  op*™"011  m 
eay  that,  although  the  rule  laid  down  was  right,  yet  its  appli-  Metropolitan 
cation  to  the  circumstances  was  wrong."     The  case  as  it  stands  company. 
seems  to  rest  on  an  assumption  that  the  plaintiff  "  was  obviously 
doing    what    was    dangerous/'       Something    more,    then,   than 
shutting  a  carriage  door  from  the  inside  while  a  train  is  in  motion 
must  have  been  involved,  for  the  Court  could  never  have  decided 
that  merely  to  do  this  was  dangerous ;  and,  when  it  became  a 
question  of  the  manner  of  doing  it,  it  would  appear  to   be  a 
question  not  to  be  lightly  removed  from  a  jury. 

However  that  may  be,  Adams  v.  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 
Railway  Company8  was  very  greatly  discredited  in  the  Exchequer 
Chamber  in  Gee  v.  Metropolitan  Railway  Company.4     Plaintiff  Gee  v. 
was  a  passenger  on  the  Metropolitan  Railway,  and  in  the  course  ^IJJJy11**11 
of  the  journey  got  up  from  his  seat,  put  his  hand  on  a  bar  that  Company. 

1  i  Stark.  (N.  P.)  493,  at  495.    Ante,  56. 

2  L.  R.  8  Q.  B.  16 1,  at  177.  Warburton  ^.Midland  Railway  Company,  21 L.  T.(N.S.) 
835,  and  Richards  v.  Great  Eastern  Railway  Company,  28  L.  T.  (N.  S.)  711,  are  cases  of 
imperfectly  fastened  doors.  As  to  the  fall  of  a  window  into  its  socket,  Murray  v. 
Metropolitan  District  Railway  Company,  27  L.  T.  (N.  S.)  762. 

*  L.  R.  4  0.  P.  739- 

4  (1873)  L.  R.  8  Q.  B.  161 ;  Hamer  v.  Cambrian  Railway  Company,  2  Times  L.  R. 
508  (C.  A.). 
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passed  across  the  window  of  the  carriage,  and  leant  forward  to 
look  out  of  the  window,  when  the  door  flew  open,  and  the  plaintiff 
fell  oat  and  was  injured.     The  plaintiff  having  obtained  a  verdict 
at  the  trial,  a  rale  nisi  to  enter  a  nonsuit  was  discharged  by  the 
Court  of   Queen's  Bench,  whose   decision    was   affirmed  by  the 
Exchequer  Chamber.     The  principle   applicable  is  thus  pat  by 
statement  of    Kelly,  C.B.  r1   "Any  passenger  in  a  railway  carriage,  who  rises 
M>pScabTePby   ^or  ^e  purpose  either    of  looking  out    of  the    window,  or  of 
Kelly,  c.B.      dealing  with,  and  touching,  and    bringing   his  body  in  contact 
with  the  door  for  any  lawful  purpose  whatsoever,  has  a  right  to 
assume,  and  is  justified  in  assuming,  that  the  door  is  properly 
fastened ;  and   if,  by  reason  of  its  not  being  properly  fastened, 
his  lawful  act  causes  the  door  to  fly  open,  the  accident  is  caused 
by  the  defendants1  negligence."2 
Passenger  The  apparently  simple  question  of  whether  a  passenger  is  dis- 

his annoiit      entitled  to  recover  by  reason  of  contributory  negligence  for  an 
of  window.       injury  received  through  sitting  with  his  arm  out  of  window  has 
been  the  occasion  for  great  divergence  in  the  American  decisions. 
Penneyivanian      On  the  one  hand,  the  Pennsylvanian  Courts8  have  held  that  the 
carrier  is  responsible  for  injuries  received  by  a  passenger  in  such 
circumstances,  where  the  road  is  so  narrow  as  to  endanger  pro- 
jecting limbs,  unless  the  windows  of  the  cars  are  so  barricaded 
with  bars  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  the  passenger  to  put  his 
limbs  outside  the  window. 
Massachusetts      On  the  other  hand,  the  Massachusetts  Courts4  have  adopted  the 
decisions.        j^q  ^at  if  a  passenger's  elbow  extends  through  the  open  window 
beyond  the  place  where  the  sash  would  have  been  if  the  window 
had  been  shut,  the  passenger's  conduct  would  indicate  such  care- 
lessness as  to  disentitle  him  from  recovering. 
Probable  The  point  has  not  arisen  in  England,  where  there  is  no  reason 

to  doubt  that,  should  it,  the  Massachusetts  rule  would  be  adopted. 
Scotch  In  Scotland  no  right  to  recover  was  held  to  exist  on  the  part 

ec  n.  of  the  representatives  of  a  woman,  who,  seized  by  sudden  illness, 
put  her  head  out  of  the  window  of  a  railway  carriage  and  was 
struck  and  killed  by  a  mail  bag  hanging  on  an  apparatus  supplied 
and  erected  at  the  side  of  the  railway  by  the  Postmaster-General 

|L.R.8  Q.  B.  at  171. 

*  In  Dud  man  v.  North  London  Railway  Company,  2  Times  L.  R.  36  5,  the  Court  of 
Appeal  held  that  there  was  evidence  to  go  to  a  jury  of  negligence  in  a  railway  company 
where  two  boys  were  playing  in  a  railway  carriage,  when  the  plaintiff,  one  of  the  boys, 
to  avoid  a  blow,  jumped  up  against  the  carriage  door,  which  flew  open,  so  that  he  fell 
out.  Cp.  the  American  case  of  Peverly  v.  City  of  Boston,  136  Mass.,  366,  49  Am. 
R.  37  ;  and  the  Scotch  case,  Cassidy  v.  North  British  Railway  Company,  11  Macph.  341. 

*  New  Jersey  Railroad  Company  v.  Kennard,  21  Pa.  St.  203. 

4  Todd  v.  Old  Colony,  &c.  Railroad  Company,  89  Mass.  207.  See  Dun  v.  Seaboard,  &c. 
Railroad  Company,  49  Am.  R.  388,  a  Vermont  case  to  the  same  effect  The  point 
was  decided  toe  other  way  in  Summers  v.  Crescent  City  Railroad  Company,  34 
La.  Ann.  139. 
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to  whom  the  railway  company  were  bound  by  statute  to  give  all 
reasonable  facilities  for  the  delivery  of  mails.  The  majority  of 
the  jury  had,  however,  negatived  the  claim,  and  the  case  must  Case 
not  be  stretched  to  the  length  of  inferring  that  in  all  cases  a oonsi  e 
passenger  thrusting  his  head  out  of  window  will  be  disentitled  to 
recover  in  the  event  of  injury  happening  to  him  through  doing 
so.  A  railway  constructed  with  projections  which  prevent  pas- 
sengers in  any  circumstances  putting  their  heads  out  of  the 
carriage  windows  and  acting  in  the  nature  of  a  trap  would 
probably  be  held  so  negligently  constructed  as  to  give  a  passenger 
injured  thereby  a  right  of  action  in  respect  thereof.  This  was 
pointed  out  by  Lord  Adam,  who  directed  the  jury,1  that  "  by  the  Lord  Adam's 
Act  of  Parliament  the  railway  company  were  bound  to  give  all  the  jury. 
reasonable  facilities  at  their  stations  to  Her  Majesty's  officers  with 
reference  to  these  matters,  and  the  question  came  to  be,  whether, 
when  Her  Majesty's  Postmaster-General  demanded  that  the  rail- 
way company  should  allow  the  erection  of  this  machine,  it  was  a 
reasonable  facility  that  they  were  bound  to  give ;  that  was  the 
question,  I  think,  for  the  jury.  Now  I  told  the  jury  that  if  they 
thought  it  was  a  source  of  danger  to  the  public,  the  railway 
company  had  no  right  to  allow  it  to  continue  where  it  was,  and 
I  told  them  further  that  the  question  was  whether  the  railway 
company,  in  giving  permission  to  Her  Majesty's  Postmaster- 
General  to  erect  this  apparatus,  were  or  were  not  giving  a 
reasonable  facility  which  they  were  bound  to  give,  or,  in  other 
words,  whether  the  railway  company  ought  to  have  refused  to 
allow  the  erection  of  this  apparatus  when  it  was  erected  some 
thirty  years  ago."  On  the  other  hand,  the  same  case  is  an 
authority  for  the  proposition  that  there  is  no  duty  on  a  railway 
company  to  construct  their  line  so  as  to  afford  passengers  an 
unlimited  right  of  lolling  ont  of  window.3 

Notice  should  here  be  taken  of  a  dictum  of  the  Lord  Chan-  Railway 
cellor  (Cairns)  in  Metropolitan  Railway  Company  v.   Jackson,  the  bowS  to 
last  of  this  class  of  cases  it  will  be  here  necessary  to  notice  •*fJ5^Jj}* 
"  The  officials  " — i.e.t  of  a  railway  company — "  cannot,  in    my  passengers 
opinion,  be  held  bound  to  prevent  intending  passengers  on  the  carriage  doors 
platform  opening  a  carriage  door  with  a  view  to  looking  or  getting  ££%£ there 
into  the  carriage." 

A   passenger  is  not  negligent   in   not   foreseeing  movements  Passenger 

1  Pirie  v.  Caledonian  Railway  Company,  17  Itettie  1157,  at  11 65.  tanofSnT1' 

3  Pirie  v.  Caledonian  Railway  Company  is  important  for  another  point  which  was  Beem(.  unusual 

there  considered  very  fully,  viz.,  the  inadmissibility  of  the  evidence  of  jurymen  to  shew  movements. 

that  the  verdict  does  not  correctly  express  the  result  at  which  they  have  arrived^ 

Cp. 


199,  where  accidents  happened  through  unusual  crowding  on  platform. 
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which  are  not  common  in  the  business  as  ordinarily  carried  on, 
though  with  the  particular  carrier  they  may  be  habitual.  Thus, 
in  Gordon  v.  Grand  Street,  &c.  Railroad  Company,1  plaintiff,  seeing 
a  car  coming  towards  her  at  the  terminus  of  a  tram  company, 
went  to  enter  it,  when  the  car,  being  transferred  from  one  line 
to  another  by  means  of  a  moveable  slide,  her  foot  was  caught  and 
she  was  seriously  injured.  As  no  one  without  previous  knowledge 
could  be  expected  to  provide  against  the  contingency  of  this  side- 
long movement,  a  duty  of  greater  care  and  circumspection  was 
held  to  be  imposed  on  the  company  resorting  to  such  a  method. 
"  Care,"  says  the  learned  judge  who  delivered  the  judgment  of 
the  Court,8  "  in  avoiding  danger  implies  that  there  is  or  would  be 
with  all  prudent  persons  a  sense  or  something  to  create  a  sense, 
of  danger ;  for  if  the  circumstances  are  not  such  as  would  put  a 
prudent  and  cautious  person  upon  his  guard,  the  omission  to 
exercise  more  than  ordinary  attention  is  not  the  negligence  which 
contributes  to  an  accident." 
Company  not  As  with  the  provision  of  railway  porters  at  a  station,3  so  with 
anticipate  *ne  provision  of  accommodation  for  passengers  a  company  is  not 
extraordinary    bound  to  anticipate  extraordinary  pressure.     In  a  ferry-boat  case4 

pressure.  ,  .  . 

where  a  passenger  was  injured  by  being  thrown  down  in  the  boat 

consequent    on   its    bumping   against    a   bridge,  the  negligence 

alleged  against  the  proprietor  of  the  ferry  was  that  he  had  not 

provided    seats   enough    for    all   the   passengers   whom   he   was 

transporting.     But  his  duty  was  held  to  extend  no  further  than 

to   provide    seats    "  customary    and    sufficient    for    those    who 

ordinarily  preferred  to  be  seated  while  crossing,"5  and  till  failure 

in  this  respect  was  shewn  it  was  considered  that  no  liability  arose. 

Loss  primarily       A  loss  primarily  due  to  the  carelessness  of  the  passenger  will 

new^f r^us-8S  no*  affect  the  company  with  liability  where  no  duty  is  neglected 

"ff^uh068  not  ^  t^em,  though  their  refusal  to  act  on  the  application  of  the 

company  with   passenger  may  be  the  cause  of  considerable  loss  which  had  else 

y*  been  avoided.     Thus  a  lady  passenger,  while  attempting  to  shut 

the  window  of  the  carriage  in  which  she  was  travelling,  dropped 

a    bag  containing  valuables  which  she  had  in  her  hand.     The 

guard  refused  to  stop  the  train  before  it  arrived  at   the    next 

station,  and  in  consequence  the  bag  and  its  contents  were  lost. 

The  company  were  sued,  but  the  Court  were  of  opinion  that  even 

though    no    negligence    were    attributable   to   the  passenger  in 

attempting  to  shut  the  window  with  the  bag  in  her  hand  yet 

1  40  Barb.  (N.  Y.)  546.  *  L.  c.  at  550. 

3  Metropolitan  Railway  Company  v,  Jackson.  3  App.  Cas.  193,  at  203,  that  is  when 
no  more  than  ordinary  traffic  is  to  be  anticipated. 

4  Barton  v.  West  Jersey  Ferry  Company,  114  U.  S.  (7  Davis)  474. 
6  L.  c.  per  Harlan,  J.,  at  476. 
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the  dropping  the  bag  out  of  the  window  was  not  an  act  the 
defendants  were  bound  to  foresee  or  guard  against ;  and  farther 
that  she  had  no  legal  right  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  herself 
from  the  consequences  of  her  conduct  to  require  them  to  stop  the 
train  short  of  an  usual  station  to  the  delay  and  inconvenience  of 
other  passengers  and  the  possible  risk  of  collision  with  other 
trains.1 

Considerations  such  as  these  greatly  assist  in  solving  such  a  Cobb  v.  Great 
case  as  Cobb  v.  Great  Western  Railway  Company,8  where  the  Waj?  Company, 
plaintiff  was  robbed  while  travelling  in  one  of  the  defendants' 
trains  by  a  gang  of  men  who  had  entered  the  carriage  where  he 
was.  The  plaintiff  forthwith  complained  to  the  station-master  of 
having  been  robbed,  and  he  refused  to  detain  the  train  to  permit 
the  plaintiff  to  give  the  men  into  custody  and  have  them 
searched.  The  breach  of  duty  as  alleged  in  the  statement  of 
claim  was  that  immediately  on  the  plaintiff's  complaint  being 
made  to  the  station-master  "  he  negligently  and  improperly,  and 
in  breach  of  the  duty  owed  by  the  defendant  company  to  the 
plaintiff  as  a  passenger  on  their  line,  to  protect  him  in  person  and 
property,  and  to  oppose  no  obstacle  to  his  recovering  the  property 
whereof  he  had  while  on  their  line  been  wrongfully  deprived, 
gave  the  signal  for  the  said  train  to  leave  and  it  left  accordingly ; 
and  the  plaintiff  was  thereby  prevented,  without  any  negligence 
on  his  part,  from  having  the  said  men  searched  and  his  aforesaid 
property  recovered."  There  was  another  claim  based  on  the 
company's  negligence  in  allowing  the  carriage  to  be  overcrowded 
"  and  so  facilitating  the  hustling  and  robbing  of  the  plaintiff." 
This  last  may  be  at  once  disposed  of  by  reference  to  the  well- 
recognised  principle.  "  Every  one  has  a  right  to  suppose  that  a 
crime  will  not  be  committed  and  to  act  on  that  belief,"8  so  that 
a  loss  arising  from  a  robbery  is  not  a  direct  and  natural  con- 
sequence of  the  breach  of  obligation  not  to  crowd  a  carriage.4 
The  matter  then  stands  on  the  footing  of  the  defendants  not 
being  held  guilty  of  negligence  in  respect  of  anything  directly 
pertaining  to  the  contract  of  carriage.  They  were  clearly  not 
responsible  for  the  robbery ;  yet  it  was  further  urged  they  were  re- 
sponsible for  doing  nothing  to  recover  the  proceeds  of  the  robbery. 
Bat  as  Bowen,  L.J.,  points  out,  there  was  no  allegation  of  any  act  opinion  of 
done  which  hindered  the  plaintiff— a  line  of  conduct  involving  Bowen,LJ* 
different  consequences ;  the  gravamen  of  the  charge  was  a  mere 

1  Henderson  v.  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  Company,  123  U.  S.  (16  Davis)  61. 
In  the  case  of  a  person  failing  out  of  a  train  it  would  be  otherwise. 


2  I.1893)  1  Q.  1*^459,  in  H.  of  L.  (1894)  App.  Cas.  419. 

t,3Q-B.  Div.52},  _ 
4  Metropolitan  Railway  Company  v.  Jackson,  3  App.  Cas.  193. 


8  Baxendale  v.  Bennett,  3  Q.  B.  Div.  525,  per  Bramwell,  L.J.,  at  530. 
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refusal  to  act.  To  support  this  it  was  necessary  to  shew  that 
the  railway  company  had  undertaken  to  act.  Now  the  duty  they 
undertook  was  to  carry  the  plaintiff  safely,  and  this  duty  they  had 
performed.  No  term  can  be  implied  in  a  contract  of  carriage  to 
make  pursuit  of  thieves.  If  then  the  company,  as  seems  undoubted, 
were  not  responsible  for  the  robbery,  neither  were  they  bound 
to  make  pursuit  of  the  thieves,  or  to  impede  the  working  of  their 
system  to  aid  one  of  their  passengers  in  pursuing  robbers.  "  What- 
Opinion  of  ever  was  done  to  him"  [the  plaintiff],  says  Lord  Esher,  M.R.,1  "  was 
m°r.  r'  done  and  over  ;  the  robbery  was  finished  when  he  complained  to  the 
station-master,"  and  the  robbery  being  over  without  any  duty  being 
raised  against  the  company,  there  was  nothing  to  shew  any  new 
duty  subsequently  constituted.  The  language  of  Chalmers,  J.,  in 
New  Orleans,  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  Railroad  Company  v.  Burke,* 
was  urged  as  meeting  the  case.  But  that,  as  pointed  out  by  Lord 
Esher,  M.B.,3  referred  to  the  duty  to  protect  a  passenger  whom 
they  had  notice  was  being  assaulted  by  fellow  passengers.  In 
the  case  before  the  Court  the  duty  asserted  was  the  arrest  of 
those  of  whose  wrong-doing  the  company  had  no  notice  before  its 
completion.  In  the  House  of  Lords  the  decision  of  the  Court  of 
Appeal  was  affirmed 4  on  the  ground  that,  in  the  words  of  Lord 
Selborne,5  "  taking  it  in  the  manner  most  favourable  to  the  plaintiff, 
I  cannot  myself  hold  that  starting  the  train  in  the  ordinary  course 
was  opposing  an  obstacle  to  the  recovery  of  the  plaintiff's  property 
of  such  a  kind  as  to  make  the  company  responsible  in  the  same 
way  as  if  their  negligence  had  caused  or  contributed  to  the  robbery. 
If  it  was  a  duty  to  give  opportunity  for  the  arrest  and  search  of  the 
persons  charged  with  the  crime,  that  was,  in  my  opinion,  not  a  duty 
of  the  company  to  the  plaintiff  as  a  passenger  on  their  line,  but  a 
duty  to  public  justice,  for  failure  in  which,  by  one  of  their  station- 
masters  or  any  other  person  in  their  employment,  the  company  are 
not  liable  in  an  actibn  for  damages." 
Chaimers,J.,in       On    the    important   matter    of   the  right    and   duty  of   the 

Now  Orleans,       /*>  /»  «i  i  1 

St.  Louis  and  officers  of  a  railway  to  preserve  order  thereon,  some  extracts 
roaduSoinpany  may  ^  ma^e  fr°m  the  admirable  judgment  of  Chalmers,  J.,  in  the 
v.  Burke.  above  cited  case  of  New  Orleans,  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  Railroad 
Company  v.  Burke.  If,  says  the  learned  judge,6  an  officer  of  a 
railway  in  charge  of  a  train  "  sees  one  passenger  making  upon 
another  an  assault,  unprovoked  at  the  time,  he  may  command  the 
peace,  and  without  regard  to  the  merits  of  the  quarrel  compel  it, 
if  necessary,  by  an  ejection  of  the  unruly  party.     In  so  doing  he 

1  (1893)  1  Q.  B.  at  463.  8  24  Am.  R.  689. 

*  (1893)  1  Q.  B.  at  461.  *  (1894)  App.  Cas.  419. 

5  L.  c.  at  425.  6  24  Am.  K.  at  695. 
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decides  nothing  as  to  the  merits  of  the  quarrel  and  will  no  more 
be  liable  for  an  honest  and  impartial  mistake  than  a  police  officer 

wonld  be  under  similar  circumstances But  if  he  may  do 

this  voluntarily  at  his  option,  is  he  not  compelled  to  do  it  when 
requested  by  those  for  whose  benefit  the  power  has  been  conferred 
upon  him  ?  Powers  and  duties  are  usually  reciprocal,  and  may  be 
said  to  be  uniformly  so  when  the  power  is  of  a  public,  official 
character  conferred  for  the  benefit  of  others.  The  failure  or 
refusal  of  the  official  to  exercise  such  a  power  in  a  proper  case, 
when  called  upon  by  those  for  whose  protection  he  has  been 
invested  with  it,  amounts  to  negligence  or  to  wilful  misconduct  as  ' 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  may  indicate.1  ....  We  conclude 
then,  that  the  undoubted  power  which  is  vested  in  railroad 
officials  to  preserve  peace  and  good  order  on  their  trains,  and,  if 
necessary  for  this  purpose,  to  eject  therefrom  turbulent  and  dis- 
orderly persons,  carries  with  it  the  absolute  duty  to  exercise  the 
power,  when  called  on  so  to  do  in  a  proper  case,  by  the  other 
passengers;  that  a  failure  to  discharge  this  duty  stands,  to  some 
extent,  upon  the  same  footing  as  the  omission  to  perform  any 
other  official  duty,  and  upon  the  maxim,  Respondeat  superior,  renders 
the  Corporation  liable." 

The  principles  thus  forcibly  enunciated,  though  without  direct  Pounder  v. 
bearing  on  Cobb  v.  Great  Western  Railway  Company,  are  in  Snway*8*6"1 
direct  opposition  to  those  which  prevailed  in  Pounder  v.  North-  Company. 
Eastern  Railway  Company,9  and  if  correct  discredit  that 
decision.  In  Pounder  v.  North-Eastern  Railway  Company 
the  question  raised  was  whether  there  is  a  duty  on  a  railway 
company  to  use  the  means  they  have  available  for  the  safe- 
guarding a  passenger  after  receiving  notice  of  a  danger  likely 
to  happen  to  such  passenger  while  actually  travelling  on  their 
line,  notwithstanding  that  the  danger  to  which  he  is  exposed 
arises  from  circumstances  peculiar  to  him  personally,  and  is  not 
communicated  to  the  railway  company  till  after  the  passenger 
has  taken  his  ticket.  A  Divisional  Court  (Mathew  and  Smith, 
J  J.)  held  there  was  no  such  duty,  because  the  duty  of  a  railway 
company  to  its  passengers  "  arises  out  of  the  contract,  and  must 
be  determined  upon  the  facts  known  to  the  contracting  parties  at 
the  time  of  the  making  of  the  contract." 

1  That  in  England  the  servants  of  a  railway  company  have  power  and  also  a  duty 
to  preserve  order,  is  clear  from  Jackpon  v.  Metropolitan  Railway  Company,  3  App.  Gas. 
193.  That  where  there  is  a  power  there  is  also  an  absolute  duty  to  exercise  the  power 
when  called  on  by  those  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  its  exercise,  is  also  plain  :  Julias  v. 
Bishop  of  Oxford,  5  App.  Cas.  214.  See  per  Lord  Blackburn,  at  244 :  "The  enabling 
words  are  construed  as  compulsory  whenever  the  object  of  the  power  is  to  effectuate  a 
legal  right."  2  (1892)  1  Q.  B.  385. 
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The  County  Court  judge,  from  whose  decision,  holding  the 
plaintiff  entitled  to  recover  for  injuries  received  through  the 
company's  neglect  to  discharge  this  alleged  duty,  the  appeal  was 
brought,  found  that  the  plaintiff  had  taken  his  ticket  in  the 
ordinary  way,  and  that  at  the  time  the  railway  company's  servants 
were  unaware  of  any  special  circumstances  connected  with  him. 
The  plaintiff,  however,  was  very  odious  to  the  pitmen  of  the 
district,  and  in  danger  of  molestation  from  them,  and  finding  a 
number  of  them  on  the  platform  he  sought  to  avoid  them  by 
riding  in  the  guard's  van.  This  he  was  not  allowed  to  do,  and 
was  placed  by  a  servant  of  the  company  with  two  companions  in 
similar  case  to  himself  in  one  of  the  ordinary  compartments.  A 
number  of  pitmen,  unrestrained  by  the  company's  servants, 
pushed  in,  and  during  the  journey  to  the  first  stopping-place 
assaulted  the  plaintiff.  There  their  places  were  taken  by  others, 
and  similar  assaults  were  committed.  At  each  station  the  defend- 
ants' servants  were  informed  of  the  assaults,  and  were  requested  to 
put  the  plaintiff  in  a  separate  compartment,  but  they  refused  to 
interfere. 

On  these  facts  it  is  obvious  that  the  plaintiff's  contract  with 
the  railway  company  was  the  ordinary  contract  to  carry  safely;1 
and  the  duty  they  thus  undertook  is  unvarying  in  the  case  of  all 
passengers.3  The  circumstance  then  that  one  passenger  needs 
exceptional  protection  will  not  deprive  him  of  all  right  to  protec- 
tion. But  in  the  case  under  discussion  the  defendants  refused 
to  use  the  means  of  protection  at  their  disposal,  which  would,  for 
all  that  appears,  have  been  sufficient  to  protect  an  ordinary 
passenger,  because  the  particular  passenger  invoking  their  pro- 
tection had  some  special  incidents  attaching  to  him ;  that  is,  if  the 
company  had  known  less  about  him  they  would  have  protected  him, 
but  because  they  knew  more  they  refused  him  the  ordinary  means 
they  had  available. 

Yet  Mathew,  J.,  does  not  rest  his  opinion  on  merely  general 
Mathew,  j.'b,  reasoning.  "  The  principle,"  he  says,8  i.e.,  the  principle  that  the 
duty  of  a  railway  company  to  their  passengers  rests  only  on  the 
coBtract  entered  into  between  the  railway  company  and  their 
passengers,  and  which  contract  must  further  be  taken  to  provide 
against  only  those  matters  "in  the  contemplation  of  the 
parties  when  the  contract  of  carriage  was  entered  into,"  "is 
very  clearly  illustrated  by  two  very  familiar  cases :  Readhead  v. 

1  "  If,"  saye  Lord  Campbell,  C.  J., in  Collett  v.  London  and  North-Western  Railway 
Company,  16  Q.  B.  984,  at  989,  "they  "  (i.e.,  the  railway  company)  "  are  bound  to  carry 
they  are  bound  to  carry  safely ."     Cp.  Rose  v.  Hill,  2  C.  B.  877. 

s  Ante,  1 165. 

'  (1892)  I  Q.  B.  at  390. 


reasoning. 
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Midland  Railway  Company,1  and  Daniel  v.  Metropolitan  Railway 
Company."2 

The  point  actually  decided  in  the  former  of  these  cases  is  that  Examined. 
the  duty  of  a  carrier  of  passengers  is  to  take  "  due  care ; '"  and  Readnead  v. 
"  due  care "  does  not  include   the  liability  to  make    reparation  wiy  company. 
for  a  disaster  arising  from  a  defect  in  machinery  "  which  no  human 
skill  or  care  could  have  prevented  or  detected  "A — not  merely  at 
the  time  of  making  the  contract,  but  at  any  time  previous  to  the 
injury.    In  the  latter  the  point  is  that  when  a  railway  company  has  Daniel  v. 
notice  that  dangerous  work  is   being  carried  on  by  responsible  Railway  *** 
persons  about  their  line,  and  "  extraneous  altogether  to  the  work  Company. 
in  which  they  are  engaged/'  they  are  not  bound  to  anticipate 
such  persons  failing  in  their  duty.     These  two  cases,  then,  afford 
little  jlirect    support  to    the    principle    they    are    vouched    to 
illustrate.     But  more,  they  contain  statements   of  law  actually 
subversive    of  it.       Thus,  in    Daniel    v.    Metropolitan    Railway  Lord  Hather- 
Company5  Lord  Hatherley,  C,  describes  the  duty  of  a  railway  in'ybantefifMm 
company  to  their  passengers  as  follows :  "  I  apprehend  that  all  Metropolitan 
that  is  to  be  done  by  those  who  carry  passengers  for  hire  is,  Company 
that  they  are   bound  to  see  that  everything  under   their  own 
control    is  in   full  and  complete   and  proper  order.     They  are 
bound  to  see,  also,  if  there  be  a  certain  and  definite  risk  as  to 
which  they  have  any  knowledge,  or  can  reasonably  be  supposed  to 
have  any  knowledge,  that  it  is  sufficiently  guarded  against.     For 
instance,  a  trench  may  be  dug  across  a  road  through  no  fault  of 
theirs,  and  in  such  a  case  they  could  not  be  held  liable ;  but  if 
there  is  any  reasonable  ground  for  apprehending  that  extraordinary 
precaution  is  wanted,  thay  would  be  liable."    If,  then,  the  rail- 
way company  have  mbans  of  averting  an  extraordinary  danger, 
they  are  bound  to  use  those  means;6  if  not,  the  fact  that  the 
danger  was  extraordinary  exonerates  them.     In  the  case  under 
examination  it  may  be  noted  that  the  extraordinary  circumstance 
was  the  antipathy  of  pitmen  against  a  man,  who,  for  all  that  appears, 
was  blameless  except  that  he  was  a  link  in  the  chain  of  enforcing  the 
law.     Moreover  Mellor,  J.,  in  giving  the  considered  judgment  of  proposition  in 
the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  in  Readhead  v.  Midland  Railway  Com-  ofX^^of 
pany,7  deals  a  blow  at  the  proposition  that  the  duty  to  the  plaintiff  £u^!fh???ch 
arises  "only"  on  the  contract.     He  says:  "The  responsibility,  Midland  Bail-' 
both  of  common  carriers  of  goods  for  hire,  and  of  common  carriers  w*y   omPany* 
of  passengers  for  hire,  notwithstanding  some  important  differences 

1  L.  R.  2  Q.  B.  412,  L.  R.  4  Q.  B.  379.  2  L.  R.  5  H.  L.  45. 

3  L.  R.  4  Q.  B.  at  393.  *  Ibid. 

*  L.  R.  5  H.  L.  at  55. 

6  Pittsburgh,  &c.  Railway  Company  v.  Hinds,  53  Pa.  St.  512. 

7  L.  R.  2  Q.  B  412,  at  421  ;  see  also  423. 
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conductor  directed  or  advised  a  passenger  to  get  on  or  off  a  car 
while  moving  at  a  moderate  pace,  and  the  passenger,  acting  on 
the  advice,  fell  and  was  injured,  the  passenger  would  not  be  dis- 
entitled by  reason  of  his  act.1  And  so  in  other  cases  that  may 
be  put ;  the  mere  act  may  be  indifferent,  and  the  complexion  is 
put  upon  it  by  the  circumstances. 

In  travelling  on  a  tramcar  it  is  the  duty  of  the  passenger 
to  place  himself  in  a  safe  position  in  that  portion  of  the  car 
set  apart  for  passengers.  It  is  no  excuse  for  his  placing 
himself  in  an  unsafe  or  unusual  position  that  the  driver  or 
the  conductor  does  not  dislodge  him  therefrom  when  the  un- 
safeness  is  known  to  the  passenger.  Thus  riding  on  the  foot- 
board of  a  car  is  not  a  proper  place  for  passengers,  and 
obviously  less  safe  than  a  seat  inside.  If  the  passenger  makes 
reasonable  efforts  to  get  inside  the  car,  and  fails  to  do  so,  and  is 
in  these  circumstances  permitted  to  ride  on  the  platform,  he  is 
not  unlawfully  there ;  as  where  the  conductor  takes  his  fare  in 
that  position  when  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  get  another  place ; 
then  in  the  event  of  injury  he  can  recover,  but  probably  not 
before  payment  of  his  fare  if  he  has  taken  his  place  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  conductor.3  A  tram  company  will  be  held 
liable  for  injury  resulting  from  a  drunken  man  being  allowed  on 
the  car  by  the  conductor.8  "  What,"  says  Lord  Ashbourne,  C.,4 
"  is  the  duty  of  the  conductor  when  an  intoxicated  man  tries  to 
force  his  way  into  a  tramcar  ?  To  keep  him  out.  If  he  tries  to 
force  his  way  whilst  the  tramcar  is  in  motion — what  is  his  duty  ? 
....  Is  it  not  his  duty,  avoiding  reckless  and  intemperate  action, 
to  use  all  fair  efforts  to  keep  him  out  ?  " 
Tram  con-  Where  the  conductor  of  a  street  car,  kicking  at  a  boy  trespass- 

boy  off  street    ing  on  the  platform  of  a  car  caused  him  to  jump  off  the  car  and 

car. 

1  Shearman  and  Redfield,  Negligence  (4th  ed. ),  §  520  ;  Filer  v.  New  York  Central 
Railroad  Company,  49  N.  Y.  42,  59  N.  Y.  351,  68  N.  Y.  124  ;  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company  v.  Kilgore,  32  Pa.  St.  292  ;  Barrows  v.  Erie  Railway  Company,  63  N.  Y.  556. 

2  Clark  v.  Eighth  Avenue  Railroad  Company,  36  N.  Y.  135  ;  Caldwell  v.  Murohy, 
I  Duer  (Sup.  Ct.  N.  Y.)  233  (where  a  passenger  was  on  the  top  of  an  omnibus  where 
there  were  seats  for  passengers  provided);  Keith  v.  Pinkham,  43  Me.  501,  where  it  is 
said  :  "  It  may  be  true  that  the  plaintiff  by  riding  ontside,  incurred  the  peculiar  risks, 
if  any  there  were,  arising  from  his  exposed  situation.  But  that  is  all.  He  did  not 
assume  those  resulting  from  the  negligence  of  the  defendant"  See  also  Camden  and 
Atlantic  Railroad  Company  v.  Hoosey,  99  Pa.  St  492. 

*  Murgatroyd  v.  Blackburn  and  Over  Darwen  Tram  Company,  3  Times  L.  R.  451  ; 
Delany  v.  Dublin  United  Tramways  Company,  30  L.  R.  Ir.  725,  ante  165.  As 
to  what  is  an  "impending  danger"  from  a  tram-engine,  Downing  v.  Birmingham  and 
Midland  Trams,  5  Times  L.  R.  40.  In  Annand  v.  Aberdeen  District  Tramways 
Company,  17  Rettie  808,  a  tramway  company  was  held  liable  for  the  neglige  nee  of 
the  driver  of  a  tramcar  going  on,  before  a  woman  with  a  clothes-basket  on  the  front  of 
the  car,  and  who  was  allowed  to  have  it  there  by  the  regulations  of  the  company,  had 
time  to  remove  it. 

*  Delany  v.  Dublin  United  Tramways  Company,  Limited,  30  L.  R.  Ir.  725,  at 

743. 
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tall  before  another  car,  whereby  he  was  injured,  the  company  was 
held  liable  to  answer.1  The  starting  of  a  car  while  a  passenger 
is  alighting  is  primd  facie  evidence  of  negligence.* 

The  duty  of  a  tram-car  driver  is,  so  it  is  said  in  an  American  Dnty  of  a 
case,8  "  to  keep  entire  control  of  his  team  as  far  as  practicable  ;  tramc*r     V6r* 
to  be  in  a  position  to   speedily  apply   the   brake  ;    and    to  be 
vigilant  in  observing  the  track,  so  as  to  enable  him,  as  far  as 
practicable,  to   avoid  inflicting  injury  upon  others."     But  this  . 
must  not  be  taken  as  exhaustive. 

With  regard  to  persons  injured  by  an  accident  on  a  railway,  the  Regulation  of 
Regulation  of  Railways  Act,  1868,4  makes  two  important  pro-jsesTtwo     ' 
visions.     The    first,8    which  is   rarely  resorted    to,    enables    thofj^SSor 
Board  of  Trade,  upon  the  application  in  writing  of  the  company  to  determine 
from  whom   compensation  is  claimed,  and  the  person  claiming  compensation. 
compensation    if  he  is  injured,  or  his  representatives  if  he  ifl5fMmSrf°r 
killed,  to  appoint  an  arbitrator  who  shall  determine  the  claim  to  examinations, 
compensation.     The  second,6  which  is  constantly  made  available, 
provides  for  the  making  an  order  that  the  person  injured  may 
be  examined  by  a  "  duly  qualified  medical  practitioner  named  in 
the  order  and  not  being  a  witness  on  either  side."     Outside  this 
enactment  there  appears  to  be  no  power  to  order  an  examination 
of  a  person  injured7  and  whose  injuries  are  the  subject  of  legal 
proceedings ;  though  the  strong  comment  that  a  refusal  to  submit 
to  examination  would  elicit  at  the  trial  is  a  considerable  safeguard 
against  the  want  of  such  a  power  working  practical  injustice. 

Passengers9  Luggage. 

The  liability  of  common  carriers  of  passengers  for  the  luggage 
of  their  passengers  remains  to  be  considered. 

The  law  on  this  subject  seems  to  have  undergone  a  complete 
revolution.     In  the  earliest  cases  it  was  twice  held  by  Holt,  C.J.,  Early  law. 
that  carriers  of  passengers  were  not  liable  for  the  luggage  of  their  p^n^Ja 
passengers,    unless   a    distinct   price   was  paid    for    it.8     These  we™ not  BmMe 

1  IfCann  v.  Sixth  Avenue  Railroad  Company,  117  N.  Y.  505,  15  Am.  St  R, 
539.  Cp.  Bidrile  v.  Hestonville,  &c.  Railway  Company,  112  Fa.  St.  551.  The 
contract  of  carriage  terminates  so  soon  as  the  passenger  of  his  own  accord  leaves  the 
car,  Central  Railway  Company  v.  Peacock,  9  Am.  St.  R.  425. 

2  Birmingham  Union  hail  way  Company  v.  Hale,  24  Am.  St.  R.  748. 

•  Mangam  v.  The  Brooklyn  Railroad  Company,  38  N.  Y.  455,  at  456. 
4  31  &  32  Vict.  c.  119. 

•  By  sec.  25. 

•  By  sec.  26. 

7  The  English  common  law  is  exhaustively  considered  in  Union  Pacific  Railway 
•Company  v.  ttotsford,  141  U.  S.  (34  Davis)  250,  where  it  is  decided  that  a  Court  of  the 
United  States  cannot  order  a  plaintiff  in  an  action  for  injury  to  the  person  to  submit  to 
a  surgical  examination  before  the  trial.  See  also  Alabama,  &o.  Railroad  Company  0. 
Hill,  30  Am.  St.  R.  65,  where  an  examination  was  had. 

8  Middleton  v.  Fowler,  1  Balk.  282 ;  Upshare  v.  Aidee,  1  Com.  R.  25. 
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decisions  were  probably  due  to  the  requirements  of  the  mode  of 
carriage  in  use  in  the  time  of  Holt,  C.J.1 

In  Robinson  v.  Dunmore,8  the  result  was  otherwise ;  for  there, 
Chambre,  J.,  held  that  "if  a  man  travel  in  a  stage-coach  and 
take  his  portmanteau  with  him,  though  he  has  his  eye  upon  the 
portmanteau  yet  the  carrier  is  not  absolved  from  his  responsi- 
bility, but  will  be  liable  if  the  portmanteau  is  lost,"  which,  says 
Willes,  J.,  in  Talley  v.  Great  Western  Railway  Company,3  "  has 
been  considered  by  eminent  authorities  to  be  in  general  equally 
applicable  to  railway  carriages."  The  contract,  however,  was  a 
special  contract  to  "  carry  safely."  Besides  this,  the  fact  that  a 
passenger  sees  his  luggage  by  no  means  argues  that  he  has  under- 
taken to  look  after  it.  Indeed,  from  certain  places  in  coach 
travelling  it  would  be  impossible  to  avoid  seeing  luggage  entirely 
in  the  charge  of  the  carrier.4 

In  Macrow  v.  Great  Western  Railway  Company5  the  law  had 
changed  completely  round;  for  there  Cockburn,  C.J.,  says: 
u  The  law,  however,  is  now  too  firmly  settled  to  admit  of  being 
shaken,  that  the  liability  of  common  carriers  in  respect  of 
articles  carried  as  passengers'  luggage  is  that  of  carriers  of  goods 
as  distinguished  from  that  of  carriers  of  passengers."6  In 
Cohen  v.  South-Eastern  Railway  Company7  again,  the  Court  of 
Appeal  decided  that  a  passenger's  luggage  is  "articles,  goods, 
or  things"  within  the  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Act  1854.8 

This  liability  for  personal  luggage  must  obviously  be  limited 
by  some  ascertainable  bounds.  Nearly  all  the  railway  companies 
in  their  Acts  have  provisions  limiting  the  weight  and  the  bulk  of 
the  luggage  that  they  are  compelled  to  carry;  but  within  the 
limits  thereby  marked  out  there  have  often  occurred  occasions  of 
controversy.  These  are  cited  in  the  argument  in  Hudston  v. 
Midland  Railway  Company,9  where  the  inquiry  was  what  is 
"  ordinary  luggage  " — the  words  of  the  company's  private  Act — 
of  a  first-class  passenger  who  was,  by  the  regulations  of  the 
company,  varying  the  wording  of  the  company's  private  Act, 
allowed  to  carry  "112  lbs.  of  personal  luggage  "  free  of  charge. 
"  The  statute,"  says  Lush,  J.,10  "  speaks  of  *  ordinary  luggage ' ;  it 

1  Per  MelliBD,  L.J.,  Cohen  v.  South-Eastern  Railway  Company,  2  Ex.Div.  253,  at  258. 

2  2  B.  &  P.  416,  at  419. 

*  L.  R.  6  C.  P.  44,  at  50. 

4  Cp.  Hannibal  Railroad  v.  Swift,  12  Wall.  (U.  S.)  262. 

5  L.  R.  6  Q.  B.  612,  at  618  ;  Dixon  t>.  Richelieu  Navigation  Company,  I50nt  App. 

647; 

6  See  Munster  v.  Son th-E astern  Railway  Company,  4  C.  B.  N.  S.  676  ;  Williams  t>. 
Great  Western  Railway  Company,  10  Ex.  15. 

7  2  Ex.  Diy.  253,  overruling  Stewart  v.  London  and  North- Western  Railway  Com- 


pany, 3  H.  &  C.  135. 
•  L.  R.  4  Q.  B.  366. 


8  17  &  18  Vict.  c.  31,  b.  7. 
10  L.  c  at  37a 
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mast  have  been  intended  that  the  passenger  should  be  allowed  to 
carry  something  more  than  that  which  he  requires  for  his  own 
personal  use  and  convenience.  The  only  definition  I  can  think  of, 
and  one  which  is  sufficient  for  this  case,  is,  that  the  words  of  the 
statute  describe  a  class  of  articles  which  are  ordinarily  or  usually 
carried  by  travellers  as  their  luggage.  That  definition  must  also 
be  taken  to  apply  to  the  company's  regulation,  because,  when  the 
company  were  fixing  the  description  of  goods  for  which  they 
would  consider  the  passenger  had  paid  the  carriage  when  he  paid 
for  his  ticket,  they  must  have  had  regard  to  the  usual  habits  of 
mankind,  and  to  that  description  of  goods  which  is  usually 
carried  by  passengers  travelling."1 

The  change  in  the  mode  of  travelling  from  coach  to  railway  Passengers' 
has  carried  with  it  an  extension  of  the  rights  of  the  traveller  in  e^nded  by 
relation  to  baggage   proportioned  to  the  increase  of  space  and tho  deveiop- 
power  available.     Parliament  has  fixed  the  minimum   limit  of  railway 
luggage  that  is  to  be  allowed  in  the  case  of  railway  carriers,  but  tI*ve     g* 
there  is  no  such  statutory  limit  with  regard  to  stage-coaches; 
however,  the  less  room  there  is  on  those  conveyances  for  luggage 
necessarily  lessens  the  amount  the  carrier  is  compelled  to  carry 
for  each  individual  passenger..    Still,  the  test  applicable  in  the 
case  of  luggage  loaded  on  a  stage-coach  need  not,  and  probably 
does  not,  differ  from  that  which  is  applied  in  the  case  of  a  rail- 
way passenger.     Regard   must  be  had   to   the  usual  habits  of 
mankind,  the  object  and  length  of  the  journey,  and  to  the  de- 
scription of  goods  which  are  usually  taken  by  passengers  of  similar 
rank  when  travelling  in  that  way.     In  addition,  regard  must  be 
had  to  the  capacity  of  the  conveyance,  and  the  number  of  persons 
who    may  reasonably  be    expected    to    avail    themselves    of   its 
convenience  for  luggage.     As  there  is  no  statutory  obligation  on 
the  part  of  a  stage-coach  proprietor  to  carry  luggage,  the  terms 
of  his  profession  may  possibly  be  such  that  he  declines  to  carry 
any.     Whatever  these  terms  may  be,  assuming  that  they  are 

1  In  Gahill  v.  London  and  North- Western  Railway  Company,  13  C.  B.  N.  S.  818  ; 
said  in  Belfast  Railway  Company  v.  Keys,  9  H.  L.  C.  556,  merchandise  for  Bale  has  been 
held  not  *'  pergonal  luggage  "  ;  so  in  Phelps  v.  London  and  North- Western  Railway 
Company,  19  C.  B.  N.  3.  321,  were  deeds  and  money  of  a  client  carried  by  a  solicitor. 
In  the  argument  are  collected  a  number  of  cases  deciding  what  is  and  what  is  not 
luggage,  19  C.  B.  N.  S.  at  326.  "  That  which  one  traveller,"  says  Erie,  C.J.,  in  the  last 
cited  ca86tat330, "  would  consider  indispensable  wonld  be  deemed  superfluous  and  unneces- 
sary by  another.  But  the  general  habits  and  wants  of  mankind  must  be  taken  to  be  in 
the  mind  of  the  carrier  when  he  receives  a  passenger  for  conveyance."  In  Hudston  v. 
Midland  Railway  Company,  L.  R.  4  Q.  B.  366,  a  spring-horse ;  a  quantity  of  sheets, 
blankets,  and  quilts,  in  Macrow  v.  Great  Western  Railway,  L.  R.  6  Q.  B.  612 ;  pencil 
sketches  of  an  artist,  in  Mytton  v.  Midland  Railway  Company,  4  H.  &  N.  615  ;  a 
reasonable  quantity  of  tools  for  a  working  watchmaker,  Kansas,  &c  Railroad  Company  v. 
Morrison,  55  Am.  R.  252 ;  an  invalid  chair,  in  Cusack  v.  London  and  North-Western 
Railway  Company,  7  limes L.  R.  452,  were  held  not  "personal  luggage."  See  also 
Bruty  v.  Grand  Trunk  Railway  Company,  32  Upp.  Can.  Q.  B.  66. 
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sufficiently    communicated    to    intending   passengers,    they    are 
binding.1 

The  onus  of  proving  that  the  goods  carried  are  ordinary  and 
personal  luggage  is  on  the  plaintiff  ;s  though  in  the  absence  of 
conduct  on  the  part  of  the  passenger  misleading  the  carrier  as  to 
the  value  of  his  baggage,  the  Court  cannot  lay  down  as  matter  of 
law  that  the  mere  failure  of  the  passenger  unasked  to  disclose  the 
value  of  his  baggage  is  a  fraud  upon  the  carrier  which  will  defeat 
all  right  of  recovery.8 

Ordinary  or  personal  luggage,  then,  when  in  the  custody  of 
the  carrier,  is  regarded  in  the  same  light  as  goods  entrusted  to  a 
common  carrier.  But,  first,  the  passenger  may  exercise  control 
over  the  luggage  during  the  time  of  its  conveyance;  secondly,  the 
luggage  claimed  to  be  conveyed  may  be  of  a  different  character 
from  ordinary  or  personal  luggage  as  it  has  just  been  defined ; 
and,  thirdly,  the  luggage  may  not  come  into  or  pass  from  the 
custody  of  the  carrier  in  his  capacity  of  carrier;  so  that  the 
circumstances  of  its  possession  may  impose  different  obligations 
from  those  that  attach  to  it  if  in  the  possession  of  the  carrier 
as  carrier. 

These  three  headings  we  shall  now  consider  in  their  order. 

First:  The  passenger  may  exercise  control  over  the  luggage 
during  the  time  of  its  conveyance. 

In  Le  Oonteur  v.  London  and  South-Western  Railway  Com- 
pany,4 the  plaintiff,  who  had  just  landed  at  Southampton  from  the 
Jersey  boat,  and  who  was  to  be  carried  to  London,  went  with  a 
chronometer  in  his  hand  to  a  railway  carriage  going  to  London, 
and  gave  the  chronometer  to  a  porter  of  the  defendant,  who  then, 
in  the  presence  of  the  plaintiff,  placed  it  on  the  seat  of  the 
carriage.  Both  the  porter  and  the  plaintiff  immediately  after 
this  left  the  platform  together,  the  porter  to  attend  to  his  other 
work  and  the  plaintiff  to  see  after  the  rest  of  his  luggage. 
When  the  plaintiff  returned  in  a  few  minutes  the  chronometer 
had  gone,  and  was  not  recovered.  "It  is  not,"  said  Cockbum, 
C.J.,*  "  because  the  article  that  is  part  of  the  passenger's  luggage 
to  be  conveyed  with  him  is  by  the  joint  consent  of  the  passenger 
and  the  company,  placed  in  a  carriage  with  him,  that  the  company 
are  necessarily  released  from  their  obligation  to  carry  safely. 
Nothing  could  be    more    inconvenient    than    that   the    practice 

1  Hannibal  Railroad  v.  Swift,  12  Wall.  (U.S.)  262 ;  Railroad  Company  v.  Fraloft, 
100 U.S.  (10  Otto)  24. 

9  Elwell  «.  Grand  Junction  Canal  Company,  5  M.  &  W.  669. 

9  Railroad  Company  v.  Fraloft,  100  U.  S.  (10  Otto)  24. 

*  L.  R.  1  Q.  B.  54.  Leach  v.  South-Eastern  Railway  Company,  34  L.  T.  (N.  S.) 
134;  London  and  South-Western  Railway  Company  v.  James,  L.  R.  8  Ch.  241. 

8  L.  R.  1  Q.  B.  at  59. 
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of  placing  small  articles,  which  it  is  convenient  to  the  passenger 
to  have  with  him  in  the  carriage  in  which  he  is  about  to  ride 
should  be  discontinued ;  and  if  the  company  were,  from  the  mere 
fact  of  articles  of  this  description  being  placed  in  a  carriage  with 
a  passenger,  to  be  at  once  relieved  from  the  obligation  of  safely 
carrying  such  articles,  it  would  follow  that  no  one  who  has 
occasion  to  leave  the  carriage  temporarily  would  be  able  to  have 
them  with  him  with  any  degree  of  safety.  I  cannot  think,  there- 
fore, we  ought  to  come  to  any  conclusion,  which  would  relieve  the 
company  under  such  circumstances  from  the  obligation,  as  carriers, 
to  carry  the  luggage  safely,  which,  for  general  convenience,  ought 
certainly  to  attach  to  them.  I  cannot  help  thinking,  therefore, 
we  ought  to  require  very  special  circumstances  indeed,  and  circum- 
stances leading  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion  that  the  passenger 
takes  such  personal  control  and  charge  of  his  luggage  as  to  alto- 
gether give  up  all  hold  upon  the  company,  before  we  can  say  that 
the  company,  as  common  carriers,  would  not  be  liable  in  the  event 
of  the  loss." 

The  expressions  here  made  use  of  are  very  strong,  but  it  must  Considered, 
be  borne  in  mind  that  they  proceed  on  an  assumption  of  fact  that 
the  passenger  has  not  so  acted  as  wholly  to  release  the  railway 
company;  and  that  the  railway  company  has  been  guilty  of 
negligence,  while  still  owing  a  duty  to  the  plaintiff  in  respect  of 
the  supervision  and  care,  as  contradistinguished  from  the  con- 
veyance, of  his  luggage.  On  these  assumptions  the  law  is 
unquestionable;  and  the  rule  that  Cockburn,  C.J.,  lays  down, 
that  the  onus  of  proving  a  discharge  from  the  duty  as  common 
carriers  should  lie  strongly  upon  the  carrier,  is  founded  in  sound 
sense  and  right  principle.  Whether  the  facts  to  which  the 
principle  was  applied  in  this  case  were  facts  which  warranted  the 
inference  is  another  and  more  doubtful  matter ;  but  it  must  be 
remembered,  in  criticizing  the  case,  that  the  postulate  for  the 
right  understanding  of  it  is,  that  the  porter  had  been  guilty  of  a 
negligent  act,  which,  in  the  circumstances  supposed — of  the 
passenger  still  holding  the  company  to  a  portion  at  least  of  their 
duty  of  supervision — fixed  them  with  liability. 

Talley  v.  Great  Western  Railway  Company1  presents  veryTaUey*. 
similar  facts,  with  the  omission  of  the  one  fact  of  want  of  due  bSwi^*8*6™ 
diligence  on  the  part  of  the  defendants  or  their  servants,  and  the 
additional  finding  of  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff; 
which,  as  explained  by  Willes,  J.,s  could  not  accurately  be  called 
^contributory  negligence,  "  all  the  negligence  having  flowed  from 
one  source,  viz.,  the  conduct  of  the  passenger." 

1  L.  R.  6  C.  P.  44.  *  i>.  c.  at  52. 
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The  plaintiff,  a  passenger  by  the  defendants'  railway,  had 
his  portmanteau  put  into  the  same  carriage  with  him.  At 
a  suitable  point  in  his  journey  he  left  the  carriage  for  re- 
freshments. Upon  returning  to  the  train  he  failed  to  find 
his  carriage,  and  completed  his  journey  in  another.  On  sub- 
sequently regaining  possession  of  his  portmanteau,  he  found 
that  a  portion  of  its  contents  had  been  stolen.  Willes,  J.,  in 
delivering  the  judgment  of  the  Common  Pleas,  did  not  appear 
to  think  the  complexion  of  the  facts,  where  luggage  is  placed 
in  a  carriage  with  a  passenger,  warranted  the  inference  that 
Cockburn,  C.J.,  drew  from  them  in  Le  Conteur's  case.  "It  is 
obvious  at  least  that  with  respect  to  articles,"  says  he,1  "  which 
are  not  put  in  the  usual  luggage  van,  and  of  which  the  entire 
control  is  not  given  to  the  carrier,  but  which  are  placed  in  the 
carriage  in  which  the  passenger  travels,  so  that  he  and  not  the 
company's  servants  has  de  facto  the  entire  control  of  them  whilst 
the  carriage  is  moving,  the  amount  of  care  and  diligence  reasonably 
necessary  for  their  Bafe  conveyance  is,  in  fact,  considerably 
modified  by  the  circumstance  of  their  being  during  that  part  of 
the  journey  in  which  the  passenger  might,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, be  expected  to  be  in  the  carriage  intended  by  both 
parties  to  be  under  his  personal  inspection  and  care." 

The  terms  in  which  this  is  expressed  seem  chosen  with  refer- 
ence to  Le  Conteur's  case,  and  in  order  to  cover  the  expressions  there 
used  while  taking  a  view  not  perfectly  coincident  with  the  view 
there  taken.  The  decision  in  Le  Conteur's  case  involved  a  duty 
on  the  part  of  the  company  to  protect  the  property  till  the 
passenger  took  charge  of  the  goods  in  the  place  he  had  chosen 
for  them.  Willes,  J.,  is  content  to  assume  that  this  is  so; 
though  why  it  should  be  so  may  be  (apart  from  a  decision  to  be 
noted  presently)  a  difficult  matter  to  explain.  The  distinction  he 
takes  is  that  in  Talley's  case,  if  the  passenger  kept  the  port- 
manteau to  go  with  him,  he  was  not  excused  (there  being  no 
negligence  on  the  railway's  part)  if  he  did  not  go  with  it.  And 
having  occupied  his  seat  for  a  part  of  the  journey,  there  was  no 
act  on  the  company's  part  interfering  with  his  occupancy  all 
through.  As  he  had  chosen  to  remove  his  goods  from  the  sole 
charge  of  the  company  as  common  carriers,  and,  to  place  them  in 
a  situation  he  himself  had  chosen,  in  which  he  had  unreasonably 
left  them,  some  act  of  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  company 
must  be  shewn  to  make  them  liable  (admitting  a  still  existent 
duty  on  their  part  in  conjunction  with  the  owner);  instead  of 
which  there  was  only  negligence  on  the  plaintiff's  part. 

1  L.  c.  at  51. 
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In  Bergheim  v.  Great  Eastern  Railway  Company1  it  was  urged  Bergheim  «. 
upon  the  Court  that  where  luggage  is  taken  into  a  carriage  with  juuway 
a  passenger,  the  company  mnst  be  liable  on  their  contract  for  loss  Company, 
occurring  while  the  owner  is  reasonably  absent  from  the  carriage 
at  stations  during  the  journey ;  as  the  contract  must  be  regarded 
as  a  contract  of  insurance,  with  an  exception  in  favour  of  a  lesser 
liability,  while   the   train   is  in  motion   and  the   owner  in  the 
carriage  has  some  charge  of  the  goods.    The  view  of  the  Court  of  Judgment  of 
Appeal  was  thus   expressed  by  Cotton,   L.J.:8  "The  company  Cotton» 
undertake   to  carry  the  passenger ;  they   equally  undertake  to 
carry  his  luggage  or  goods,  which,  with  their  consent,  are  placed 
with   him   in   the  carriage  in  which   he  is;   and  they  are  not 
gratuitous  bailees  of  those  goods,  as  they  receive  them  into  their 
carriages  in  consideration  of  the  passenger  paying  his  fare.     The 
company  therefore  must,  according  to  ordinary  principles,  be  held 
liable  in  respect  of  those  goods  as  bailees  for  hire  and  contractors 
to  carry,  and  therefore  liable  for  loss  or  injury  caused  by  negli- 
gence, but  not  otherwise ;  the  company  have,  in  fact,  the  same 
liability  with  respect  to  the  carriage  of  those  goods  as  they  have 
with  respect  to  the  carriage  of  the  passenger  himself.- 

Bergheim's  case  was  the  subject  of  discussion  in  Great  Western  Great  Western 
Railway  Company  v.  Bunch ; 4  and  though  the  decision  in  no  way  company  v. 
necessarily  involves  the  considering  of  the  point  decided  there, Bunoh- 
yet    expressions    of    Lord    Halsbury,    C,    and    Lords    Watson, 
Herschell,  and  Macnaghten  will  certainly  be  taken  as  overruling 
the  principles  governing  the  decision  in  Bergheim's  case. 

In  Bergheim  v.  Great  Eastern  Railway  Company*  the  Court  of  Bergheim  v. 
Appeal  decided  that  where  a  passenger  takes  luggage  into  a  rail-  Kaflway*"**™ 
way  carriage  to  be  conveyed  with  him,  he  thereby  releases  the  J.0™**0? . 
railway    company   from    their    position    of  insurers  as  common  Great  Western 
carriers,  and  renders  them  liable  in  respect  of  the  luggage  so  company  v. 
conveyed  to  the  same  extent  that  they  are  liable  to  the  passenger  Bunch, 
himself  for  his  own  safe  conveyance — that  is,  they  are  not  liable 
except  in  respect  of  negligence. 

In  Great  Western  Railway  Company  v.  Bunch4  the  principle 
laid  down  is  that,  where  a  passenger  takes  luggage  into  a  railway 
carriage  to  be  conveyed  with  him,  the  contract  of  the  railway 
company  with  him  as  common  carriers  in  regard  to  the  convey- 
ance of  the  luggage  is  modified  only  to  the  extent  that,  if  loss 
happens  by  reason  of  want  of  care  on  the  part  of  the  passenger 


1  3C.PJ 

s  Li.  c.  at 


C.  P.  Div.  221. 

22J. 

*  Cp.  per  Pollock,  C.B.,  Stewart  v.  London  and  North- Western  Railway  Company, 
3  H.  &  C.  135,  at  139.    Seo  as  to  this  case,  ante,  1216,  n.7. 
4  13  App.  Cas.  31.  5  3  C.  P.  Div.  221. 
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himself,  who  has  taken  within  his  own  immediate  control  the 
goods  which  are  lost,  the  contract  of  the  railway  company  as 
insurers  does  not  apply  to  that  loss. 

The  difference  between  these  views  is — the  Court  of  Appeal 
charges  the  railway  company  in  those  circumstances  only  where 
they  have  been  guilty  of  negligence  ;  the  House  of  Lords  extends 
the  obligation  to  all  cases  where  the  passenger  has  not  been 
guilty  of  negligence. 

For  their  doctrine  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  Lord  Macnaghten 
in  the  House  of  Lords  vouch  the  authority  of  Willes,  J.,  delivering 
the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  Talley  v.  Great 
Western  Bailway  Company.1  "  I  prefer/'  says  Lord  Macnaghten,1 
"the  view  expressed  by  Willes,  J.,  in  Talley  v.  Great  Western 
Bailway  Company."  "  In  Bergheim^.  Great  Eastern  Bailway  Com- 
pany," •  says  Lord  Halsbury,  C,  "  the  Court  of  Appeal,  comment- 
ing upon  the  case  of  Talley  v.  Great  Western  Bailway  Company, 
do  not,  I  think,  quite  accurately  represent  the  judgment  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas.  In  Talley  v.  Great  Western  Bailway 
Company,  that  judgment  expressly  assumes  the  general  liability 
of  the  company  as  common  carriers,  but  that  the  general  liability 
was  modified  by  the  implied  condition  that  the  passenger  should 
use  reasonable  care."4  It  will  be  observed  that  this  statement  of 
the  effect  of  Talley's  case  by  no  means  supports  the  proposition 
for  which  it  is  vouched.  That  proposition  is  "that  a  railway 
company,  in  accepting  a  passenger's  luggage  for  carriage  in  a 
passenger  train  and  in  the  carriage  with  the  passenger  himself, 
do  enter  into  a  contract  as  common  carriers,  modified  only  to  the 
extent  that,  if  loss  happens  by  reason  of  want  of  care  of  the 
passenger,"4  the  company  is  not  liable.  That  is,  the  company  is 
liable  except  in  one  event — the  negligence  of  the  passenger. 
The  proof  Lord  Halsbury,  C,  gives,  is  that  "  the  general  liability 
of  the  company  as  common  carriers  ....  was  modified  by  the 
implied  condition  that  the  passenger  should  use  reasonable  care." 
That  is,  the  company  is  generally  liable ;  but  one — not  necessarily 
the  only — condition  that  exonerates  them  is,  &c.  So  much,  then, 
for  the  reasoning  from  what  Willes,  J.,  is  assumed  to  say. 

Willes,  J.,  however,  does  not  leave  the  matter  to  be  dealt  with 
as  matter  of  inference,  but  directly  expresses  his  opinion  on  the 
point.'  After  stating  various  circumstances  in  which  the 
negligence  of  the  passenger  would  discharge  the  railway  company, 
he  says:*  "There  is  great  force  in  the  argument   that  where 

1  L.  R.  6  C.  P.  44.  The  four  reports  of  the  judgment  are  practically  identical, 
L.  R.  6  C.  P.  44,  40  L.  J.  C.  P.  9,  23  L.  T.  (N.  S.)  413,  19  W.  R.  154. 

8  3  C.  P.  Div.  221. 

0.  P.  at  ci. 


2  13  App.  Cas.  31,  at  57. 
4  13  App.  Cas.  at  42. 


6  L.  R.  6  C. 


6  /.  c.  at  52. 
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articles  are  placed,  with  the  assent  of  the  passenger,  in  the  same 
carriage  with  him,  and  so  in  fact  remain  in  his  own  control  and 
possession,  the  wide  liability  of  the  common  carrier,  which  is 
founded  on  the  bailment  of  the  goods  to  him  and  his  being 
entrusted  with  the  entire  possession  of  them,  should  not  attach, 
because  the  reasons  which  are  the  foundation  of  the  liability  do 
not  exist.  In  such  cases,  the  obligation  to  take  reasonable  care  seems 
naturally  to  arise,  so  that  when  loss  occurred  it  would  fall  on  the 
company  only  in  the  case  of  negligence  in  some  part  of  the  duty  which 
pertained  to  them.911  The  judgment  in  which  this  passage  occurs 
was  apparently  a  written  one,  since  with  the  exception  of  an 
occasional  change  from  the  definite  to  the  indefinite  article  all  the 
reports  of  it  are  absolutely  at  one.2  It  is  somewhat  hard  then 
on  Willes,  J.,  that,  when  his  only  expression  of  opinion  is  that 
where  goods  are  not  in  the  "  entire  possession "  of  the  railway 
company  loss  "  would  fall  on  the  company  only  in  the  case  of 
negligence"  on  their  part,  he  should  be  cited  as  the  authority 
for  a  doctrine  that  the  company  is  liable  in  any  event  unless  the 
passenger  is  guilty  of  negligence.8 

Lord  Watson  and  Lord  Herschell  take  different  ground.     The  Lord  Watson's 
former,  after  quoting  the  passage  from  the  judgment  of  Cotton,  Herscheirs 
L.J.,  already  cited,  and  commenting  on  it,  says:4  "However  that °PinionB- 
may  be,  I  prefer  the  principle  which  appears  to  me  to  have  been  p^Spie  in 
adopted   in   Richards  v.   London,    Brighton,    and    South    Coast  Kichards  •. 
Railway  Company*  and  Butcher  v.  London  and  South- Western  Brighton,  and 
Railway  Company.6     I  think  the  contract  ought  to  be  regarded  i^way0*** 
as  one  of  common  carriage,  subject  to  this  modification,  that,  in  3°™^***;  *nd 
respect  of  his  interference  with  their  exclusive  control   of  his  London  and 

South-Western 
1  This  is  the  view  taken  in  Whitney  v.  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company,  143  Mass.  Railway 

243.    Cp.  Kinsley  v.  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railroad  Company,  I2£  Mass.  Company. 

54,  where  Bergheim  v.  Great  Eastern  Railway  Company  is  cited  with  approbation. 

s  The  case  was  argued  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  on  the  23rd  and  24th  June 
1870,  and  the  judgment  was  not  delivered  till  the  nth  November  following. 

s  The  judgment  of  Lord  Halsbury,  C,  follows  almost  verbally  the  head-note  of  the 
report  in  the  Law  Reports.  The  head-note  in  the  Law  Journal  Report  (The  Great 
Western  Railway  Company  v.  Talley,  40  L.  J.  C.  P.  9)  is  absolutely  inconsistent  with  it, 
and  is  in  accord  with  the  law  as  laid  down  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  Bergheim's  case. 
The  material  portion  of  the  head-note  in  the  Law  Reports  is  as  follows :  "When  a 
passenger's  luggage  is  at  his  request  placed  by  a  railway  company's  servants  in  the 
carriage  in  which  he  is  travelling,  the  company's  contract  to  carry  it  safely  is  subject  to 
an  implied  condition  that  the  passenger  takes  ordinary  care  of  it,  and  if  his  negligence 
causes  its  loss  the  company  are  not  responsible."  The  corresponding  passage  in  the 
head-note  in  the  Law  Journal  is :  "The  liability  of  common  carriers  to  insure  the  safe 
delivery  of  goods  does  not  attach  to  a  railway  company  in  respect  of  passengers'  luggage 
which  is  not  put  in  the  usual  luggage  van  under  the  entire  control  of  the  company,  but 
is  placed  in  the  carriage  with  the  passenger  and  under  his  own  control  Witn  respect 
to  lnggape  so  placed,  the  obligation  of  the  railway  company  is  only  to  take  reasonable 
care  of  it,  and  consequently  the  company  will  not  be  responsible  for  its  loss  unless 
occasioned  by  their  negligence."  Whether,  after  Bunch's  case,  the  head-note  in  the 
Law  Journal  represents  the  correct  view  of  the  law  is  more  doubtful  than  whether  it 
correctly  represents  Willes,  J. 'a,  opinion,  whioh  it  purports  to  summarize. 

*  13  App.  Cas.  at  48.  •  7  C.  B.  839.  •  16  C.  B.  13. 
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luggage,  the  company  are  not  liable  for  any  loss  or  injury 
occurring  daring  its  transit,  to  which  the  act  or  default  of  the 
passenger  has  been  contributory."  And  Lord  Herschell1  is 
"disposed  to" agree  with  my  noble  and  learned  friends  in  pre- 
ferring the  view  of  this  duty  to  be  derived  "  from  the  cases  cited 
by  Lord  Watson. 

The  first  of  these  cases  is  Richards  v.  London,  Brighton  and 
South  Coast  Railway  Company.2  Plaintiffs  wife  became  a 
passenger  on  the  defendants'  railway,  taking  with  her  in  the 
carriage  various  articles  of  luggage,  amongst  others  a  dressing- 
case,  that  was  put  under  the  seat.  On  arriving  at  the  terminus, 
the  maid  was  about  to  remove  them  to  the  coach,  when  some 
porters  of  the  company  desired  her  not  to  trouble  herself,  as  they 
would  see  to  the  luggage.  The  dressing-case  was  subsequently  lost, 
for  which  loss  the  company  were  held  liable.  Wilde,  C.J.,  said:* 
"  On  the  part  of  the  defendants  it  is  contended  that  the  goods  were 
carried.  But  the  allegation  is,  that  they  (the  goods)  were  received  by 
the  company  to  be  carried  and  conveyed  arid  delivered  at  the  terminus 
in  London,  and  they  were  not  delivered.  I  think  it  was  clearly 
established  that  the  dressing-case  was  delivered  to  the  company." 
At  the  end  of  his  judgment  he  says  :4  "  The  fact  of  the  dressing- 
case  having  been  placed  under  the  seat  of  the  carriage,  and  so 
under  the  more  immediate  control  and  inspection  of  the  passenger, 
in  my  opinion  makes  no  difference."  The  duty  of  the  company 
was  not  only  to  carry  the  goods,  but  to  deliver  them.  The  fact 
that  the  passenger  had  the  goods  with  him  during  the  carriage 
did  not  render  the  duty  to  deliver  any  the  less.  As  was  said  by 
Cresswell,  J.  :6  "  They  [the  company]  could  not  be  said  to  have 
fulfilled  their  contract  without  delivery ;  and,  if  it  was  the  usual 
course  to  deliver  the  luggage  of  passengers  at  a  particular  part 
of  the  platform,  that  was  the  sort  of  delivery  the  defendants  took 
upon  themselves  to  make." 

No  expression  in  the  case  goes  further  than  to  affirm  that, 
assuming  the  passenger  to  have  taken  upon  himself  responsibility 
in  the  carriage,  the  obligation  of  the  company  was  resumed 
when  the  period  came  for  performance  of  that  portion  of  the 
contract  that  related  to  delivery.  In  any  event  there  was  default 
on  the  part  of  the  company.5 

J3  A  pp.  Cas.  at  55.  His  Lordship,  however,  prefaces  this  statement  with  the 
qualifying  words  :  "  although  it  is  not  necessary  in  tnis  case  to  determine  what  is  the 
nature  of  the  duty  devolving  upon  a  railway  company  in  respect  of  luggage  carried,  or 
intended  to  be  carried,  in  the  same  carriage  with  the  passenger/' 

*  7  C.  B.  839. 

8  L.  c,  at  858.  4  L.  c.  at  859. 

5  See  per  Wilde,  G.J.,  at  858;  per  Cresswell,  J.,  at  860;  per  Williams,  Jn  at 
861. 
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The   other  case  is    Butcher    v.    London   and   South- Western  a.  Butcher  *. 
Railway    Company.1     The    facte    are  only   distinguishable    from  sonth- 
Richards  v.  London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Railway  Company  Jjjjjjj? 
in    this,    that    the   plaintiff  retained    a    carpet-bag   in  his  own  Company, 
possession,  and  alighted  from  the  carriage  with  the  bag  in  his 
hand ;  whereas,  Mrs.   Richards  never  personally  interfered  with 
the  missing  article.     The  bag  was  subsequently  taken  from  his 
hand   by  a  person  wearing  the  ordinary  dress  of  a  porter,  and 
lost.      Jervis,  C.J.,  in  giving  judgment  for  the  plaintiff,  said  :2  Judgmen 
"The  case  of  Richards  v.  London,   Brighton,  and  South  Coast         ' 
Railway  Company  establishes  that,  though  not  in  express  terms 
engrafted  into  it,  it  is  a  part  of  the  contract  of  a  railway  company 
with  its  passengers,  that  their  luggage  shall  be  delivered  at  the 
end  of  the  journey  by  the  porters  or  servants  of  the  company  into 
the  carriages  or  other   means   of  conveyance  of  the  passengers 
from  the  station.     Parties  may,  however,  if  they  choose,  agree  to 
accept  a  delivery  short  of  such  ordinary  delivery  ;  and  it  is  possible 
the  facts  here  might  have  warranted  the  inference  of  a  delivery 
short  of  that  which  I  have  referred  to.     But  that  would  be  a 
question  for  the  jory.5'     The  judgments  of  Cresswell,  Williams, 
and   Crowder,  J  J. — went  on  the  ground  that  the  duty  of  the 
company   was  "to  convey  it    [the    luggage]    from  the  railway 
carriage  to  a  cab,  if  required  to  do  so  ; " 5  that  they  were  required 
to  do  so,  failed,  and  so  were  rendered  liable. 

In  both  cases  it  is  to  be  observed  there  was  default  in  the  Consideration 
company  ;  while  in  both  the  goods  lost  were  expressly  left  to  the 
company  to  fulfil  their  duty  of  delivery  with  regard  to  them.  It 
is  a  somewhat  unusual  stretch  of  reasoning  to  argue  from  cases 
of  negligence  to  one  where  there  is  no  negligence ;  from  cases  of 
actual  remissness  in  duty  to  a  case  of  implied  remissness ;  from 
the  assertion  of  the  principle  that,  where  there  is  positive  evidence 
that  a  passenger  entrusts  his  goods  to  a  railway  company,  in 
whose  charge  they  ought  to  be  when  the  loss  occurs,  the  liability 
is  that  of  a  common  carrier ;  to  the  assertion  of  a  principle  that 
where  there  is  positive  evidence  that  the  passenger  has  taken 
goods  under  his  own  care,  the  liability  of  the  company  is  that  of 
a  common  carrier,  unless  and  until  they  can  affix  the  imputation 
of  negligence  on  the  passenger,  and  when  no  act  has  been  done 
notifying  the  company  of  a  change  of  intention,  or  even  when 
there  has  been  no  change  of  intention. 

The  results  of  our  examination,  then,  shew   that  the  decision  Berait. 
in  Bergheim  v.  Great  Eastern  Railway  Company  is  not  in  con- 
flict with  the  previous   decisions,  or  with  the  dicta  of  the  judges 

1  16  C.  B.  13.  *  L.  c.  at  22.  *  L.  c.  at  23  and  25. 
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giving  those  decisions,  and  cited  by  the  Law  Lords  in  the  House 
of  Lords  in  Great  Western  Railway  Company  v.  Bunch  ;  though 
the  decision  of  Bergheim  v.  Great  Eastern  Railway  Company  is 
certainly  inconsistent  with  expressions  used  in  the  judgments 
in  Le  Contenr  v.  London  and  South- Western  Railway  Company,1 
which  case,  strangely  enough,  was  neither  cited  in  argument  nor  in 
the  judgments  in  Great  Western  Railway  Company  v.  Bunch. 
The  expression  of  opinion  against  the  rule  laid  down  in  Bergheim 
v.  Great  Eastern  Railway  Company  by  the  majority  in  the  House 
of  Lords  in  Great  Western  Railway  Company  v.  Bunch  was  so 
distinct  that  the  rule  there  indicated  will  have  to  be  followed  by 
all  Courts  other  than  the  House  of  Lords.  Yet  as  the  rule  indi- 
cated is  not  necessary  for  the  actual  decision  of  Great  Western 
Railway  Company  v.  Bunch,  the  House  of  Lords  itself  is  not 
precluded  from  reconsidering  the  question  of  principle  when  a 
case  raising  the  question  comes  before  them.8 

Secondly  :  The   luggage  claimed  to  be  conveyed  may  be  of  a 


not  ordinary     different  character  from  ordinary  or  personal  luggage. 


or  personal 
luggage. 


The  law,  as  fixed  by  the  carrier's  private  Act  of  Par- 
liament— if  the  carrier  is  a  railway  company,  as  now  most 
frequently  happens — is  that  the  passenger  is  allowed  to  take  with 

1  L.  R.  i  Q.  B.  54. 

3  In  America,  in  Louisville.  &c.  Railroad  Company  v.  Katzenberger,  57  Am.  R.  232, 
it  is  said,  at  234,  to  be  "  well  settled,  and  that  in  accord  with  the  nature  of  the 
contract,  that  all  reasonable  liberality  is  allowed  to  the  passenger  in  control  of  his 
luggage  for  the  purpose  of  its  use  upon  the  journey  without  releasing  the  carrier  from 
his  obligation  to  see  to  its  safety.  Especially  would  this  be  true  as  to  the  character  of 
luggage  involved  in  this  case,  a -valise  containing  clothing  for  use  on  the  journey.** 
But  there  the  plaintiff,  so  far  from  taking  charge  of  his  luggage,  "  gave  his  satchel  or 
valise  to  the  porter  of  the  sleeper  on  entering  the  car."  And  this  is  the  ground  on 
which  the  case  is  declared  by  Thayer,  J.,  in  Be  vis  v.  Baltimore  Railroad  Company  ,56 
Am.  R.  850,  n.,  "  not  to  be  in  conflict  "  with  a  whole  list  of  cases  which  he  cites.  The 
law  in  America  is  stated  in  the  head-note  to  Illinois  Ceutral  Railroad  Company 
v.  Handy,  56  Am.  R.  846,  as  follows :  "  If  a  passenger  on  a  sleeping-car  leaves  hi 
money  in  the  car  on  leaving  the  car  without  the  knowledge  of  the  company,  and  it  is 
stolen  by  some  one  not  employed  by  the  company,  if  the  company  has  kept'  a  reasonable 
guard  and  watch  it  is  not  liable  for  the  loss."  And  this  not  upon  the  ground  of  the 
negligence  of  the  passenger,  but  of  the  absence  of  negligence  in  the  company.  See 
an  article  on  Bunch's  case  in  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  Law  Quart.  Rev.  (1886),  vol. 
ii.  469,  with  a  note  on  the  foreign  law,  the  author  of  which  seems  doubtful  of  the 
policy  of  the  decision  on  the  point  dinoussed  in  the  text  (s*e  at  479).  There  is  an 
exhaustive  note  to  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company  v.  Lowe,  26  Am.  St.  R.  325,  at  331- 
440,  on  the  duties  and  liabilities  of  sleeping-car  companies.  The  following  are  the 
principal  conclusions,  which  are  supported  by  abundant  American  authority.  Sleeping- 
car  companies  are  not  innkeepers,  nor  is  their  liability  that  of  innkeepers.  They  are 
bound  to  the  exercise  of  reasonable  care  and  vigilance  to  guard  the  persons  and  property 
of  their  passengers,  especially  while  the  passengers  are  sleeping.  A  railway  company 
using  the  cars  of  a  sleeping-car  company,  becomes  liable  for  the  safe  carriage  of  passen- 
gers travelling  in  the  cars.  There  is  no  liability  for  loss  of  property  while  travelling 
in  a  sleeping-car  on  mere  proof  of  loss  without  affirmative  proof  of  negligence.  Sleeping* 
car  companies'  liability  for  the  defaults  of  their  servants  extends  to  all  necessary  baggage 
or  reasonable  articles  which  a  traveller  usually  takes  on  a  journey.  Money  in  a  pas- 
ben  ger's  clothing  worn  during  the  day  and  placed  under  his  pillow  at  night  is  not  in  the 
custody  of  the  car  company.  In  allotting  the  accommodation  at  their  disposal  sleeping- 
car  companies  must  use  no  undue  preference. 
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him  a  certain  specified  amount  of  luggage  free.  If  there  is  more 
than  the  specified  amount,  a  payment  is  to  be  made,  which  is 
fixed  by  scale. 

The  cases  have  turned  mainly  on  the  passenger  seeking  to  Point  raised 
recover  in  respect  of  lost  goods,  and  under  the  designation  of  J**160*800- 
personal  luggage,  articles  which  do  not  properly  come  within  that 
designation.  The  subject  of  discussion  has  been,  what  are  the 
liabilities  of  the  carrier  when  goods  have  been  lost  that  have 
been  carried  for  passengers  in  pursuance  of  the  obligation  to 
carry  a  specified  amount  of  luggage  free,  but  which  have,  in 
fact,  not  been  personal  luggage  ? 

The  rule  applicable  was  first  laid  down  in  Great  Northern  Rail-  Great 
way  Company  v.  Shepherd,1  an  appeal  from  a  county  court  heard  BaUway1 
before  Parke  and  Piatt,  BB.     Plaintiff  and  his  wife  were  third-  gg"^ v' 
class  passengers  on  the  defendants'  railway,  and  brought  with 
them,  along  with  other  luggage,  two  paper  parcels  which  contained 
merchandise.     The  porters  of  the  company  did  not  interfere  in 
any  way.    The  plaintiff  and   his  wife  themselves  deposited  the 
parcels  in  the  carriage  and  took   charge  of  them.     A  collision 
occurring  during  the  journey,  the  plaintiff  and  his  wife  were  both 
much  hurt,  and,  upon  being  assisted  into  another  train  to  con- 
tinue their  journey,  the  plaintiff  asked  one  of  the  porters  about 
the  luggage,  who  told  him  not  to  make  himself  uneasy,  it  would 
be  all  right.     The  merchandise,  however,  was   lost.     The  Court 
gave  judgment  for  the  company.    "  In  this  case,"  said  Parke,  B.,*  Duty  of  the 
"  there  being  no  special  contract,  the  defendants  were  bound  to  S™  do^by 
carry  the  plaintiff  and  his  luggage,  which  term,  according  to  the  Parke,  B. 
true  modern  doctrine  on  the  subject,  comprises  clothing  and  such 
articles  as  a  traveller  usually  carries  with  him  for  his  personal 
convenience;   perhaps  even  a  small  present  or  a  book  for  the 

journey  might  be  included  in    the   term Now,   if  the 

plaintiff  had  carried  these  articles  [124  dozen  of  ivory  handles, 
inter  alia]  exposed,  or  had  packed  them  in  the  shape  of 
merchandise,  so  that  the  company  might  have  known  what 
they  were,  and  they  had  chosen  to  treat  them  as  personal 
luggage  and  carry  them  without  demanding  any  extra  re- 
muneration, they  would  have  been  responsible  for  the  loss. 
....  If,  indeed,  they  had  notice,  or  might  have  suspected 
from  the  mode  in  which  the  parcels  were  packed,  that  they 
did  not  contain  personal  luggage,  then  they  ought  to  have 
objected  to  carry  them;  but  the  case  finds  that  they  had  no 
notice  of  what  the  packages  contained.     Whether  this  was  done 

1  (1852)  8  Ex.  30.    Cp.  Cusack  v.  London  and  North- Western  Railway  Company, 
7  Times  L.  R.  452.  a  8  Ex.  at  38. 
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for  any  fraudulent  purpose  it  is  not  necessary  to  inquire; 
because,  even  if  there  was  no  fraudulent  intent,  the  plaintiff 
has  bo  conducted  himself  that  the  company  were  not  aware  that 
he  was  not  carrying  luggage,  and  therefore  the  loss  must  be 
borne  by  him." 
Keys  v.  The  effect  of  the  rule  thus  laid  down  was  much  considered  in 

Baii^ena1     *ke  ^-T^  case  °^  Key  s  v.  Belfast  and  Bally  mena  Bail  way  Company.1 
Baiiway  The  plaintiff,  with  knowledge  that  no  merchandise  was  allowed  as 

luggage,  took  a  box  of  merchandise  in  the  carriage  with  him  when 
travelling  by  the  defendants'  line.  During  the  journey  a  guard 
demanded  and  took  it  to  carry  in  the  luggage  van.  One  of  the 
company's  servants  stole  it.  The  Irish  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
gave  judgment  for  the  plaintiff.  The  Exchequer  Chamber  were 
equally  divided.  On  the  one  hand,  the  case  of  Great  Northern 
Baiiway  Company  v.  Shepherd  was  considered  in  point ;  on  the 
other  hand,  it  was  distinguished,  because  the  decision  of  Parke, 
B.,  was  not  that  the  company  had  no  notice,  but  that  the  plaintiff 
had  so  conducted  himself  that  the  company  were  not  aware  of  the 
nature  of  the  articles ;  while  in  the  case  before  the  Court  "  the 
nature  of  the  article  was  patent ;  fraud  and  concealment  on  the 
part  of  the  plaintiff  is  negatived,  and  the  avoidance  of  the 
contract  is  pressed,  to  the  extent  not  merely  of  the  liability  for 
the  mode  of  performing  it,  but  in  totoy  and  to  the  extent  of  trans- 
ferring property."3 
Opinion  of  the  In  the  House  of  Lords,  the  judges  being  consulted,  judg- 
^cwmV  m®nt  was  unanimously  given  for  the  defendant,  the  plaintiff 
^""T)-  in    error,    Lord    Westbury,    C,  summing    up    his    remarks    as 

follows : 8  "In  substance,  therefore,  it  comes  to  this,  that  the 
plaintiff  intended  to  have  the  goods  carried  in  the  carriage  with 
him  and  escape  the  obligation  of  the  paying  for  their  carriage  as 
merchandise,  and,  under  those  circumstances,  there  could  not 
exist,  in  law  or  in  reason,  any  contract  whatever  between  the 
plaintiff  and  the  company  touching  those  goods,  upon  the  breach 
or  in  default  of  the  performance  of  which  contract  the  plaintiff 
could  have  a  right  against  the  company ;  and  I  think  that  any 
man  of  ordinary  understanding  would  have  had  no  difficulty 
whatever  in  disposing  of  the  case  if  the  plaintiff  had  appeared  in 
court  to  urge  his  claim,  and  the  Court  had  addressed  to  him  the 

1  8  Ir.  C.  L.  R.  167,  1 1  Ir.  C.  L.  R.  145,  in  the  House  of  Lords  under  the  name 
of  Belfast  Railway  Company  v.  Keys,  9  H.  L.  C.  556. 

a  Per  Fitzgerald,  B.f  11  Ir.  C.  L.  K.  145,  at  157. 

8  Thift  quotation  is  from  the  Law  Times  report,  4  L.  T.  (N.  S.)  841,  at  844.  In 
9  H.  L.  G.  at  573  the  report  of  the  Lord  Chancellor's  judgment  stops  at  the  sentence, 
'*  the  plaintiff  could  hare  a  right  against  the  company/'  The  conclusion  of  the  passage 
is  represented  by  this  sentence  :  "  The  plaintiff  ought  to  know  that  there  can  be  but 
one  opinion  entertained  upon  the  merits  and  substance  of  the  case." 
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question,  ' For  what  do  yon  claim  against  the  company  ?  '  'I 
claim  for  certain  goods  I  took  with  me  as  passenger  in  the 
railway  carriage/  Had  the  question  been  put  to  him,  *  Did  yon 
know  the  rule  of  the  company?'  he  would  have  been  obliged  to 
answer,  '  I  did  know  that  rule.'  '  Is  it  possible,  then/  the  judge 
would  answer,  '  that  you  can  claim  against  a  company  for  goods 
which  you  took  into  the  carriage  of  the  company  in  violation  of 
the  rule  which  you  knew  they  had  established,  and  which  their 
servants  were  bound  to  observe  ? ' " 

While    Keys    v.    Belfast   and    Ballymena    Railway    Company  Cahflir. 
was  going   through    the  courts,  Cahill  v.   London  and  North-  North**11 
Western  Railway  Company1  was  decided  by  the  Common  Pleas  y®ftem 
on  the   authority  of  the   Great  Northern   Railway  Company  v.  Company. 
Shepherd.2     The  plaintiff's  contention  was  that  a  contract    for  advanced?!! 
hire   over   and    beyond    what    was    paid    for    the    conveyance  J^^secS* 
of   himself  and    his   personal    luggage   must  be  implied    from  of  Great 
the  fact  that  the  porter  in  the  employ  of  the  company  must  iuHway 
have    seen,    from    the    external    appearance    of    the    package  S^JJ^j^* 
(which  had  the  word  "  Glass "  painted  on  the  lid  of  the  box), 
that  the  package  contained  goods  other  than  personal  luggage. 
To  this  Willes,  J.,  replied :  *  "It  is  impossible  to  infer  that  the  Met  by 
porter  did  or  could  make  any  such  contract  so  as  to  bind  the  * 

company.     I  think  that  would  be  pushing  to  an  absurdity  the 
rule  that  a  principal  is  bound  by  the  acts  of  his  agent  within 
the  scope    of  his    ordinary    employment/'      The    decision    was  Whose  view 
affirmed   by   the  Exchequer  Chamber,4    where    Cockburn,   C  J.,  the  Exchequer 
delivered  the  judgment  of  the  Court,  in  the  course  of  which  he  oh»mber- 
eaid:    "That   which   was  said1    by  Parke,   B.,  in    The    Great 
Northern  Railway  Company  v.  Shepherd,  is  in  perfect  conformity 
with  the  view  which  we  now  take  of  the  question/' 

The  law  may,  therefore,  now  be  considered  settled  on  the  basis  The  law  as 

now  settled 

that  if  a  passenger,  who  knows,  or  ought  to  know,  that  he  is  only 
entitled  to  take  his  ordinary  personal  lnggage  free  of  charge, 
chooses  to  carry  with  him  merchandise  for  which  the  company 
4re  entitled  to  make  a  charge,  the  company  are  not  liable  to 
compensate  him  in  respect  of  loss  or  injury,  when  he  has 
abstained  from  giving  notice  of  the  contents ;  but  if  the  company 
choose  to  take  merchandise  as  ordinary  luggage  when  they  know 
that  it  is  merchandise,  it  is  not  competent  to  them,  in  the  event 
of  a  loss,  to  claim  exemption  from  liability  on  the  ground  that 
the  loss  is  of  merchandise  and  not  of  ordinary  luggage.     To 

1  (1861)  io  C.  B.  N.  8.  154.  a  8  Ex.  30. 

8  10  C.  B.  N.  8.  at  175.  *  13  C.  B.  N.  8.  818. 

*  Referrfog  to  the  passage  quoted  ante,  1227. 
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constitute  notice  by  which  the  railway  company's  rights  are 
waived,  notice  to  a  porter  is  not  sufficient.1  The  circumstances 
must  be  such  as  to  shew  notice  to  some  one  in  sufficient  authority 
to  affect  the  course  of  the  company's  business. 

This  last  point  has  been  more  fully  considered  in  the  American 
than  in  the  English  cases.  Thus,  in  Hannibal  Bailroad  v.  Swift a  the 
rule  laid  down  is :  "  Where  a  railroad  company  receives  for  trans- 
portation, in  cars  which  accompany  its  passenger  trains,  property 
of  this  character  [statuary,  pictures,  &c.]  in  relation  to  which  na 
fraud  or  concealment  is  practised  or  attempted  upon  its  em- 
ployees, it  must  be  considered  to  assume  with  reference  to  it  the 
liability  of  common  carriers  of  merchandise."  "  If  property 
offered  with  the  passenger  is  not  represented  to  be  baggage, 
and  it  is  not  so  packed  as  to  assume  that  appearance,  and  it  ia 
received  for  transportatibn  on  the  passenger  train,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  carrier  shall  not  be  held  equally  responsible 
for  its  safe  conveyance  as  if  it  were  placed  on  the  freight 
train,  as  undoubtedly  he  can  make  the  same  charge  for  it* 
carriage." 

The  question  of  what  is  notice  that  goods  are  not  personal 
luggage  was  raised  in  Sloman  v.  Great  Western  Railway  Com- 
pany  ;s  where  a  lad  of  eighteen  had  two  large  trunks  filled  with 
samples,  different  from  ordinary  travelling  trunks,  and  had  a 
valise  for  his  personal  baggage.  He  delivered  the  trunks  to  a 
baggage-master,  and,  when  asked  where  he  wanted  them  checked 
to,  replied  that  he  did  not  then  know,  as  he  had  sent  a  despatch 
to  a  customer  at  F.  to  know  if  he  wanted  any  goods ;  if  not,  he 
wanted  them  to  go  to  B.,  where  he  expected  to  meet  some  cus- 
tomers. Soon  after,  he  had  them  checked  to  B.,  paying  two 
dollars,  and  receiving  a  receipt  ticket  for  them,  headed,  "  Receipt 
ticket  for  extra  baggage."  They  were  not  weighed,  and  no 
evidence  was  given  as  to  any  regulation  of  the  company  in 
reference  to  charging  extra  compensation  for  passengers'  luggage. 
The  jury  found  there  the  company  had  notice.  On  appeal  the 
Court  of  Appeals  held  there  was  evidence  warranting  the  finding. 
The  con  junction  of  facts  here  existing  has  never  been  found 
in  an  English  case,  viz.,  first,  the  delivery  to  a  "baggage- 
master  " — most  probably  the  officer  authorized  to  make  all  proper 
arrangements  ;  secondly,  the  appearance  of  the  packages ;  thirdly, 
a  distinct  statement  of  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  being 
carried ;  fourthly,  an  extra  charge  made  not  referable  to  excess 
of  luggage. 

1  Per  Willes,  J.,  10  C.  B.  N.  S.  at  175. 
3  12  Wall.  (U.  8.)  262,  at  273. 
»  67  N.  Y.  208. 


I 
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In  a  Massachusetts  case — Blumantle  v.  Fitchbarg  Railroad  Biumantie «. 
Company  1 — the  plaintiff  offered  and  delivered  certain  bundles  as  Railroad 
his  personal  luggage,  which  the  "  baggage- master  "  spoke  about  ComPftny" 
at  the  time  as  containing  merchandise,  yet  gave  him  checks  for 
them,  as  he  was  bound  to  do  for  personal  baggage  of  passengers. 
The  Court,  following  the  English  decisions,  held  that  the  plaintiff 
could  not  recover  for  the  loss,  since  "  evidence  tending  to  shew 
that  the  baggage-master  knew  or  supposed  the  bundles  to  contain 
merchandise,  or  that  other  passengers  had  similar  bundles,  would 
not  warrant  the  jury  in  finding  that  the  defendant  agreed  to 
transport  the  plaintiff's  merchandise,  or  became  liable  therefor  as 
common  carriers."  This  decision  warrants  the  inference  that,  in 
America  at  least,  knowledge  and  acquiescence  by  the  responsible 
officer  is  not  sufficient  to  raise  the  presumption  of  a  contract, 
apart  from  contractual  words  or  a  payment  or  arrangement, 
from  which  a  contract  can  "  more  probably  be  implied  than 
not." 

Thirdly:  The  luggage  may  not  come  into  or  pass  from  the  ill.  Where  the 
custody  of  the  carrier  in  his  capacity  of  carrier  ;  so  that  the  cir-  Kl^her 
cumstances  of  its  possession  may  impose  different  obligations  from  j£5^f^ri£ 
those  that  would  attach  if  the  possession  of  the  carrier  was  in  his 
character  of  carrier. 

The  distinction  between  the  cases  where  a  railway  company  Distinction 

between  a 

holds  luggage  as  warehouseman,  and  where  it  holds  luggage  in  holding  as 
the  transit  to  or  from  the  train  and  preparatory  to  delivery  to  J^^^SSSt 
the  passenger,  is  plain,  and  has  already  been  pointed  out  in  the  **  earner, 
cases  having  reference  to  conditions   of  delivery.1     There  are, 
however,  questions  of  difficulty  on  the  border-line  between  the 
two  classes  of  cases.     For  example,  in  the  Great  Western  Railway  Great  Western 
Company  v.  Goodman,8  the  facts  shewed  a  delivery  to  the  com-  Company*, 
pany's  servants  of  luggage,  but  no  booking  of  the  luggage  under  Qoo<l,naxL 
a  by-law  providing  u  that    every  first-class    passenger  will   be 
allowed    1 12  lb.,   and    every  second-class    passenger    561b.,   of 
luggage  free  of  charge ;  but  the  company  will  not  be  responsible 
for  the  care  of  the  same  unless  booked  and  paid  for  accordingly." 
In  the  absence  of  evidence  of  arrangements  for  booking,  the  de- 
fendants were  held  liable   for  the  loss  as  carriers,  and  without 
proof  of  negligence. 

So,  in  the  cases  we  have  already  noticed,  Richards  v.  London,  Biohards  v. 
Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Railway  Company  *  and  Butcher  v.  Brighton,  and 
London  and    South-Western    Railway  Company,1  the   company  ^aU^y0*81 

1  127  Mass.  322.  Company. 

3  Harris  v.  Great  Western  Railway  Company,  I  Q.  B.  D.  515 ;  Parker  v.  South- 
Eastern  Railway  Company,  2  C.  P.  Div.  416.     Ante,  1 1  3. 

8  12  C.  B.  313.  «  7  C.  B.  839.  •  16  C.  B.  13. 
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Butcher  v.  were  in  each  case  held  liable;  because  their  contract  was  not 
Bout*.*  *nd  merely  to  carry,  bat  to  deliver,  and  after  the  goods  were  in  the 
Western  hands  of  their  porters  in  course  of  delivery  they  were  lost.      The 

Company.  unsuccessful  contention  in  the  first  of  these  cases  was  that  the 
company  were  only  liable  as  carrier  during  the  transit ;  in  the 
second,  that  the  man  who  received  the  bag  was  not  at  all 
authorized  by  them.  The  conclusion  from  them  is  that  the 
liability  of  the  company,  though  it  may  be  broken  by  the  pas- 
senger assuming  the  care  or  supervision  of  his  own  goods,  is  a 
liability  capable  of  reviving  at  any  period  intermediate  between 
the  time  of  the  reception  of  the  goods  to  the  time  they  are  deli- 
vered over  for  the  further  prosecution  of  his  journey. 
Great  Western  Great  Western  Railway  Company  v.  Bunch  must  aga;n  be  re- 
pa^T^Bnnoh.  ferred  to  ^  this  connection.1  Plaintiff's  wife  arrived  at  Padding- 
ton  Station  at  4.20  P.M.  on  Christmas  Eve,  with  a  bag  and  two 
other  articles  of  luggage,  in  order  to  travel  by  the  5  p.m.  train. 
A  porter  labelled  the  two  articles,  and  took  all  the  luggage  to 
the  platform,  the  train  not  then  being  at  the  platform. 
Plaintiffs  wife  then  said  she  wished  the  bag  to  be  put  into  a 
carriage  with  her,  and  asked  the  porter  if  it  would  be  safe 
to  leave  it  with  him.  The  porter  replied  that  it  would  be 
quite  safe ;  he  would  take  care  of  the  luggage  and  put  it  into  the 
train.  She  then  went  to  meet  her  husband  and  get  her  ticket. 
Ten  minutes  after  she  had  left  the  luggage  she  and  her  husband 
returned,  and  found  that  the  two  labelled  articles  had  been  put 
into  the  van  of  the  train,  but  that  the  porter  and  the  bag  had 
disappeared.  In  an  action  in  a  county  court  the  plaintiff  reco- 
vered .£18.  In  the  Divisional  Court,  Day,  J.,  gave  judgment 
for  the  defendants,  A.  L.  Smith,  J.,  who  was  of  opinion  that  the 
defendants  were  liable,  withdrawing  his  judgment.  In  the  Coort 
of  Appeal,  Lord  Esher,  M.B.,  and  Lindley,  L.J.,  reversed  the 
judgment  of  the  Queen's  Bench  Division,  Lopes,  L.J.,  dissenting ; 
and  their  decision  was  upheld  by  the  House  of  Lords,  Lord 
Bramwell  dissenting. 
Contention  of         The  railway  company  contended,  first,  that  the  bag  was  handed 

the  railway 

company.  13  App.  Cas.  31.     In  the  Court  of  Appeal,  Lovell  v.  London,  Chatham,  and 

Dover  Railway  Company,  45  L.  J.  Q.  B.  476,  war  cited,  which  seems  precisely  in  point, 
and  in  which  the  test  was  a  lopted  of  inquiring  whether  the  acts  done  by  the  porters 
were  done  with  a  view  to  put  the  luggage  in  the  train  for  the  purposes  of  the  journey. 
Agrell  v.Londonand  North- Western  Railway  Company  (Ex.  Ch.),  34  L.  T.  (N.  8.)  134,  n.t 
is  distinguishable  as  the  case  of  luggage  given  to  the  porter  not  for  the  purposes  of  the 
journey,  but  for  the  convenience  of  the  pasKenger.  Hick  ox  v.  Naugatuck  Railroad 
Company,  31  Conn.  281,  fchews  the  American  Courts  to  have  arrived  at  a  similar  decixion 
five-and -twenty  years  earlier.  In  Welch  v,  London  aud  North- Western  Railway  Com- 
.  R. 


then  went  to  a  billiard-room  to  spend  the  interval. 


by  Lord 
atson. 
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to  the  porter,  not  for  transit,  but  to  take  charge  of;  secondly, 
that  if  it  were  received  for  transit  the  company  were  only  liable 
for  negligence,  and  were  not  insurers. 

The  principle  of  the  decision  of  the  majority  is  thus  expressed  Principle  of 
by  Lord  Watson : 1  "  Whether  passengers'  luggage,  delivered  to  a  ftB  expressed 
railway  porter  is  in  his  possession  for  present,  or  merely  with  a  view  ^ 
to  future  transit,  is  necessarily  a  question  of  degree  depending  upon 
the  circumstances  of  the  case.  Railway  companies,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  frequently  provide  for  the  travelling  public,  not  only 
booking-offices,  but  refreshment-rooms  and  other  conveniences ; 
and  passengers  who  merely  avail  themselves  of  such  accommodation 
as  incidental  to  their  use  of  the  railway,  cannot  be  held  to  have 
temporarily  ceased  to  prosecute  their  journey.  It  is  impossible 
to  fix  any  precise  limit  of  time  prior  to  the  starting  of  a  parti- 
cular train,  within  which  the  company  are  to  be  liable  for 
passengers'  luggage  delivered  to  their  servants  for  conveyance  by 
it,  and  beyond  which  they  are  not  to  be  liable.  In  my  opinion, 
the  company  are  responsible  for  luggage  delivered  to,  and  in  the 
custody  of,  their  servants  for  the  purpose  of  transit,  whenever  it 
can  be  reasonably  predicated  of  the  passenger  to  whom  it  belongs 
that  he  is  actually  prosecuting  his  journey  by  rail,  and  is  not  merely 
waiting  in  order  to  begin  its  prosecution  at  some  future  time."2     Honse  of  Lords 

Further,  the  House  of  Lords  were  unanimous  in  holding  that  luggage 
when  luggage  is  so  received  by  the  servants  of  a  railway  com-  J2JJJJJJ?  ** a 
pany,   and    continues    in    their   possession  for   the    purpose    of  company  for 
being  conveyed  to  the  train  or  retained  while  the  passenger  is  transit  is  held 
taking   his  ticket,   the  liability  of   the   company  is  that  of   a  Opacity  of 
common  carrier.  common 

carrier. 

The  view  of  Lord  Bramwell  was8  that  it  is  not  part  of  the 
employment  of  a  porter  to  take  charge  of  luggage  except  during  w°u.g  ^^'0Ji 
the  transit  from  the   cab  to  the  train;  and  that  the  interval  flcoP«?f 

.  .        porter's 

between  the  arrival  of  the  passenger  and  the  starting  of  the  train,  employment, 
in  the  case  before  the  House — forty  minutes — was  much  too 
long  a  period  to  warrant  the  inference  that  this  was  the  purpose 
the  porter  had  in  view. 

The  effect  of  the  decision  is  to  leave  to  the  jury  the  determina-  Effect  of  the 
tion  in  each   case  of   what  is  a  reasonable  time  prior  to  the  deci8lon- 
starting  of  a  train  within  which,  if  luggage  is  delivered  to  the 
company's  porters,  the  company  are  fixed  with  the  liabilities  of 
common  carriers  as  holding   the    luggage  for  the  purpose  of 
transit  and  not  of  storage.4 

1  13  App.  Cas.  at  45. 

1  See  also  per  Lord  Herschell  at  53. 

*  13  App.  Cas.  at  51. 

4  Cutler  v.  North  London  Railway  Company,  19  Q.  B.  D.  64,  suggested  the  question 
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The  test  of  a  a  reasonable  time  "  had  before  been  laid  down  in 
Patscbeider  v.  Great  Western  Railway  Company,1  where  a  lady's 
maid,  having  seen  her  box  taken  from  the  luggage-van  and  placed 
on  the  platform  with  other  luggage  of  her  mistress,  went  for  the 
porter  of  the  hotel  to  take  the  luggage  to  the  hotel,  but  on  her 
return  with  him  could  not  find  her  box.  The  plaintiff  was  held 
entitled  to  recover;  and  the  rule  laid  down  in  Red6eld  on 
Carriers2  was  cited  with  approbation,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  rail- 
way company,  in  regard  to  the  baggage  of  a  passenger  which  has 
reached  its  destination,  to  have  the  baggage  ready  for  delivery 
upon  the  platform,  at  the  usual  place  of  delivery,  until  the 
owner,  in  the  exercise  of  due  diligence,  can  call  and  receive  it ; 
and  it  is  the  owner's  duty  to  call  for  and  remove  it  within  a 
reasonable  time. 

Great  Western  Railway  Company  v.  Bunch  and  Patscbeider  v. 
Great  Western  Railway  Company  practically  exhaust  the  subject. 
The  one  points  out  the  rule  for  the  reception,  the  other  for  the 
delivery  of  luggage.  Hodkinson  v.  London  and  North- Western 
Railway  Company8  is  the  necessary  pendant  to  Patscbeider  v. 
Great  Western  Railway  Company  which,  while  indicating  the 
rule  applicable,  leaves  untouched  the  question  of  what  constitutes 
delivery. 

Hodkinson  v.  London  and  North-Western  Railway  Company 
is  an  authority  for  the  proposition  that  actual  removal  from  the 
railway's  premises,  or  even  actual  corporal  possession,  is  not 
necessary  to  constitute  a  delivery  that  will  relieve  the  railway 
of  its  carrier's  liability ;  but  it  is  enough  if  there  is  a  dealing 
with  it  inconsistent  with  the  continuance  of  the  transit.  This 
was  hinted  at  by  Jervis,  C.J.,  in  Butcher  v.  London  and  South- 
western Railway  Company,4  in  circumstances  where  the  action 
of  the  porter  was  susceptible  of  either  view,  and  which  were 
therefore  to  be  left  to  the  jury. 

of  what  liability  there  is  in  a  railway  company  where  luggage  is  carried  on  after  the 
passenger  ha<l  left  the  train  short  of  bis  deKtination.  The  point  is  not  decided.  Bunch's 
case  would,  however,  require  the  application  of  the  test  whether  the  passenger  was 
negligent.  See  ante,  I22t.  As  to  a  passenger  waiting  in  a  station  afer  the  train 
by  which  he  proposed  to  travel  is  gone,  Bee  Heinlein  17.  Boston,  &c.  Railroad  Company, 
147  Mass.  136,  9  Am.  St.  R.  676,  as  to  when  one  ceases  to  be  a  pass-  tiger,  and  the 
duty  to  him  while  he  remains  one,  Commonwealth  v.  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad,  129 
Mass.  500,  37  Am.  R.  382.     Ante,  11 54,  and  11 59. 

1  3  Ex.  D.  153.     Ante,  1010. 

2  §  73*  »t  61. 

*  14  Q.  B.  D.  228.  Cp.  Stallnrd  v.  Great  Western  Railway  Company,  2  B.  cV  8.  419, 
where  a  pernon  deliberately  left  his  pergonal  baggage  on  the  platform  of  a  railway 
station  and  did  not  call  for  it  till  the  following  day,  the  railway  company  were  held  not 
chargeable  as  cam' ere  but  as  warehousemen  or  bailees  only:  Vine  berg  v.  Grand  Trunk 
Railway  Company.  13  Ont.  App.  93. 

*  16  C.  B.  13,  at  22  :  "Partie-  may,  however,  if  they  choose,  agree  to  accept  a 
delivery  short  of  such  ordinary  delivery." 
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In  the  present  case  the  circumstances  were  wholly  uneqni- Facts, 
vocal.  On  the  arrival  of  the  plaintiff's  train  at  the  station, 
the  porter  asked  if  he  should  engage  a  cab  for  her  and  her 
foggags — two  boxes — which  was  taken  from  the  luggage-van. 
She  said  she  would  walk  to  her  destination,  and  would  leave 
her  boxes  at  the  station  for  a  short  time  and  send  for  them. 
The  porter  said,  "  All  right ;  I'll  put  them  on  one  side  and 
take  care  of  them."  Some  hour  or  two  after,  the  plaintiff 
claimed  her  boxes,  one  of  which  had  been  delivered  by  mistake 
to  a  woman  who  had  asked  for  it.  The  Court  held  that  by 
leaving  the  boxes  a  in  the  custody  of  the  porter,"  who  had 
ceased  to  be  acting  as  the  company's  agent,  the  plaintiff  had 
received  delivery,  and  exonerated  the  company  from  their  common 
law  liability.  The  correctness  of  this  decision  is  unquestionable. 
The  porter  was  not  the  agent  of  the  company  for  custody ;  and 
there  was  no  transit  in  which  the  company  could  have  any  con- 
cern for  which  he  could  be  agent.  In  Bunch's  case  the  decision 
went  on  the  ground  that  there  was  evidence  of  a  delivery  to  the 
porter  as  ancillary  to  the  transit.  In  the  present  case  the  delivery 
to  the  porter  was  subsequent  to  delivery  on  the  completion  of 
the  transit ;  and  that  delivery  marks  the  termination  of  the 
carrier's  contract.1  The  only  possible  method  of  arguing  the  case 
successfully  seems  to  be  to  contend  that  delivery  was  not  made ; 
then  the  luggage  could  not  have  been  placed  by  the  plaintiff 
in  the  custody  of  the  porter. 

An  earlier  case,  Midland  Railway  Company  v.  Bromley,3  deals  Transfer  from 
with  the  transfer  of  luggage  from  one  station  to  another.    Plaintiff  Mother!™11  *° 
was  a   passenger  by  the  Midland  Railway  to  Bristol,  and  his^jj*1"1 
portmanteau  was  placed  in  the  luggage-van.     On  the  arrival  of  Company  v. 
his  train  at  Bristol  the  plaintiff  told  one  of  the  porters  that  he    rom  °7' 
wished  to  go  on  by  the  Bristol  and  Exeter  Railway.     The  porter 
got  the  plaintiff's  portmanteau,  and  put  it  with  other  luggage  on 
a  truck  to  take  it  across  to  the  Bristol  and  Exeter  station.     At 
the  trial  plaintiff  said  he  saw  the  porter  with  the  truck  enter  the 
Bristol  and  Exeter  station,  pass  down  a  decline  and  then  cross 
the  station,  but  he  did  not  see  the  portmanteau  after  he  saw  it 
on  the  Midland  platform.     A  county  court  judge  held  on  this 
-evidence  that  there  was  no  delivery  of  the  plaintiff's  portmanteau 
either  to  himself  or  to  the  Bristol  and  Exeter  Railway  Company, 
according  to  the  plaintiff's  contract  with  the  defendants,  so  as  to 
determine   the    defendants'    liability,  and    he    accordingly  gave 
judgment    for   the    plaintiff.       The    Court    of    Common    Pleas 

1  Richards  v.  London,  Brighton,  and  Sonth  Coast  Railway  Company,  7  C.  B.  839. 
8  17  C.  B.  372. 
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reversed  this,  holding  there  was  no  case  made  out  to  go 
to  a  jury.  "  It  is  quite  clear,"  said  Jervis,  C.J.,1  "  that  the 
plaintiff  thought  the  portmanteau  was  on  the  truck  when  ha 
saw  it  pass  from  the  one  railway  to  the  other,  or  he  would 
have  made  more  particular  inquiry  after  it.  It  being  equally 
probable  that  the  loss  occurred  on  the  Bristol  and  Exeter 
Railway  as  that  it  took  place  on  the  Midland  Railway,  and 
the  onus  of  shewing  a  breach  of  the  contract  resting  upon  the 
plaintiff,  I  think  he  has  failed  to  shew  that  he  was  entitled  to 
recover." 

With  this  must  be  considered  Kent  v.  Midland  Bail  way  Company.1 
The  Midland  Railway  Company  had  the  use  of  the  London  and 
North- Western's  station  at  Birmingham,  to  which  they  conveyed 
the  plaintiff,  with  his  luggage,  in  prosecution  of  a  portion  of  a 
journey  which  he  was  to  complete  on  the  London  and  North- 
western Company's  line.  The  plaintiff's  luggage  was  removed  by 
one  of  the  porters  from  the  Midland  train  across  the  station  in  the 
direction  of  the  line  of  the  London  and  North- Western,  whence 
the  train  in  which  the  plaintiff  purposed  to  pursue  his  journey 
was  to  start.  There  was  nothing  to  shew  that  the  luggage  which 
was  lost  to 'the  plaintiff  was  ever  delivered  into  the  custody 
of  the  London  and  North- Western  Railway  Company.  Plaintiff 
brought  an  action  against  the  Midland  Railway  Company  in  respect 
of  the  loss.  The  Midland  Railway  Company  set  up  a  condition 
which  provided  they  should  not  be  liable  for  loss  arising  off  their 
own  lines.  Plaintiff  had  a  verdict  with  leave  for  the  defendant  to 
move,  but  the  Court  refused  a  rule ;  as  w  it  was  the  defendants' 
duty  to  carry  it  (the  luggage)  from  one  platform  to  the  other,  for 
it  must  be  taken  that  by  their  contract  they  were  bound  to  take 
the  luggage  from  their  own  train  to  that  of  the  North- Western 
train,  and  they  were  entitled  to  the  services  of  the  porters  at  the 
station.  Consequently  the  porter,  while  he  was  taking  the  luggage 
from  one  platform  to  the  other,  was  acting  as  the  defendants' 
agent  or  servant.8  "  I  think,"  said  Blackburn,  J.,4  "  c  off  the  line  * 
must  be  understood  as  equivalent  to  out  of  their  custody  and  in  the 
custody  of  some  other  company.  If  the  plaintiff  had  sued  the 
London  and  North- Western  Company  (assuming  that  company  could 
have  been  liable  to  the  plaintiff),  they  would  have  said :  '  We  did 
not  take  the  plaintiff's  luggage ;  it  never  was  in  our  custody,  but 
was  still  in  the  'control  of  the  Midland  Company,  and  under  their 
orders  when  last  seen,  and  it  was  never  shewn  to  have  been  delivered 
to  us.'      I  cannot  put  such  a  construction  as  to  make  nobody 


\  L.  c.  at  381. 

3  L.  c.  per  Cock  burn,  C.  J.f  at  4. 


2  L.  R.  10Q.  B.  1. 
4  L.  c.  at  5. 
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liable  at  all ;  and  I  think  that  unless  it  be  shewn  to  be  on  the  line 
of  another  company,  it  mast  be  held  not  to  be  '  off  the  line  '  of 
the  defendants." 

This  case  was  decided  on  the  ground  of  the  plaintiff's  failure 
to  discharge  the  onus  upon  him.  In  similar  cases  it  might  be 
contended  that  the  company's  undertaking  is  to  deliver  on  their 
platform  or  to  cabs  within  their  station,  and  that  when  a  transfer 
is  required  this  must  be  effected  by  means  of  special  porters, 
whose  receipt  of  goods  is  a  delivery  by  the  railway  company  the 
journey  on  whose  line  is  terminated  to  the  railway  company  by 
which  the  journey  is  to  be  prosecuted. 

The  points  of  distinction  between  Midland  Railway  Company  Distinction - 
v.  Bromley  and  Kent  v.  Midland  Railway  Company  should  be  lanJitSiway 
noted  in  view  of  the  difference  of  the  result  in  the  two  cases.        Company  v. 

Bromley,  and  I 

First,  in  Bromley's  case  the  journey  for  which  the  plaintiff  Kent  v.  Mid-a 

.  land  Railway 

took  his  ticket  had  ended.  When  his  luggage  was  lost  he  was  company, 
beginning  a  new  journey,  and  had  given  his  luggage  a  new 
destination.  In  Kent's  case,  on  the  other  hand,  the  loss  occurred 
in  the  prosecution  of  a  journey  for  the  whole  of  which  the  plaintiff 
had  taken  a  ticket  from  the  defendants,  and  in  the  course  of 
which  his  contract  implied  a  delivery  of  the  luggage  to  the  other 
company. 

Secondly,  in  Bromley's  case  the  truck  on  which  plaintiff's 
luggage  was  seen  by  him  to  be  placed  was  also  seen  by  him  to 
enter  the  station  of  the  company  on  whose  line .  he  was  about  to 
travel.  In  Kent's  case  there  was  nothing  to  shew  that  the 
luggage  was  ever  delivered  into  the  custody  of  the  London  and 
North- Western  Railway  Company  at  aU;  consequently  the  defen- 
dants' contract  was  unperformed. 

Bromley's  case  may  be  distinguished  from  Kent's,  and  the  Cases  oon- 
decision  maintained,  on  the  ground  that  the  plaintiff  himself 
gave  sufficient  evidence  of  the  delivery  of  the  luggage  to  put 
himself  out  of  court  by  shewing  circumstances  from  which  delivery, 
in  accordance  with  his  instructions,  should  be  inferred.  It  therefore 
became  incumbent  on  him  to  shew  circumstances  pointing  to 
negligence.  This,  however,  is  not  the  ground  of  the  decision, 
which  is  "  that  the  orms  of  shewing  a  breach  of  the  contract 
rested  on  the  plaintiff," l  while  "  the  evidence  set  out  in  the  case 
is  manifestly  as  consistent  with  the  one  view  as  the  other/' 

Now  as  to  this  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  railway 
company    is    a    common    carrier    of  passengers'  luggage;3   and 

1  Per  Jervis,  C.J.,  17  C.  B.  at  381. 

3  Macrow  v.  Great  Western  Railway  Company,  LR.6Q.  B.  612,  at  618.  See 
Redfield,  Carriers,  §71.  The  author  continues:  " It  is  considered  that,  as  railways 
have  made  their  checks  evidence  in  regard  to  the  delivery  of  baggage,  the  possession 
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the  rale  is  that,  if  goods  entrusted  to  a  common  carrier  be  lost 
or  damaged,  the  law  conclusively  presumes  the  carrier  guilty 
of  negligence  unless  he  can  bring  himself  within  the  exceptions. 
Thus  the  loss  or  damage  of  luggage  raises  &  prima  facie  inference 
of  want  of  care  of  the  carrier,  which  in  the  absence  of  evidence  to 
the  contrary  will  render  him  liable  to  an  action.1  Bromley's  case, 
then,  so  far  as  it  lays  down  that  there  is  an  onus  on  the  plaintiff 
to  shew  some  breach  of  contract  beyond  the  mere  fact  of  the  loss, 
cannot  be  treated  as  law ;  and  the  proposition  in  Kent's  case — 
that  when  luggage  is  shewn  to  have  been  delivered  to  a  railway 
company  the  onus  lies  on  them  to  shew  that  they  have  delivered  it, 
failing  in  which  they  remain  liable— is  a  subsequent  decision,  in 
accordance  both  with  the  authorities  and  with  the  principle  govern- 
ing in  this  branch  of  law,  which  regards  the  carrier  as  an  insurer, 
and  his  liability  as  independent  of  default  of  any  kind. 
Distinction  There  appears  to  be  a  manifest  distinction  between  the  cases 

conveyimoeof  where  luggage   is   to    be  conveyed  over  to  another  station   in 
luggage  in       prosecution    of    a    journey  already   begun,    as  in   Kent's    case, 

prosecuting  a     r  jj^o'  ^  > 

journey  and    the    mere    transfer   of    luggage    to    another   station    after 

already  begun  .  .         ^o~"d 

and  the  '  the  completed  journey,  as  in  Bromley's  case,  for  the  purpose 
lumcagefor  °^  starting  on  a  new  one.  In  the  former  the  contract  is 
starting  a  new  most  usually  to  deliver  over  to  the  company  with  whom 
the  passenger  was  continuing  his  journey  the  luggage  which 
the  company  with  whom  he  has  completed  his  journey  bold 
with  a  common  carrier's  liability;  and  till  that  is  completely 
done  the  company  will  not  be  discharged.  In  the  latter  the 
transfer  to  the  second  company's  line  may  be  in  very  various 
circumstances.  The  circumstance,  that  to  enable  the  luggage  to 
be  conveyed  to  the  other  company's  station  a  new  destination 
has  to  be  designated  by  the  owner,  nevertheless,  seems  essential. 
This  may  be  effected  by  the  delivery  into  a  cab  or  carriage, 
or  by  delivery  to  "transfer  porters" — a  special  class  of  men 
whose  intervention  may  be  either  as  agents  of  the  receiving 
company,  or  possibly  as  agents  of  the  passenger.  The  tendency 
of  the  decisions  is  to  regard  delivery  as  incomplete  until 
the  luggage  is  unequivocally  transferred  from  the  control  of  the 
carrier. 

It  is  not  to  every  train  that  the  passenger's  right  to  carry 


Navigation  Company,  10  C.  B.  N.  S.  453,  on  the  construction  of  a  condition  as  to 
luggage  on  a  passenger  ticket. 

*  I  Taylor,  Evidence  (8th  ed.)t  205,  206,  citing  Ross  v.  Hill,  2  C.  B.  877,  at  890 ; 
Cogga  v.  Bernard,  2  Ld.  Raym.  909,  at  918, 1  Sm.  L.  0.  (9th  ed.),  201,  at  237  ;  Harris 
v.  Costar,  C.  &  P.  636  ;  Great  Northern  Railwa*  Con?v*nT  »•  Shepherd,  8  Ex.  30. 
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luggage  attaches.     Ramsey  v.  North-Eastern  Railway  Company 1  Rumsey  *. 
decides  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  company's  private  act  enacting  2^^   **** 
that  "  every  passenger  travelling  upon  the  said  railways  may  take  Company. 
with  him  his  ordinary  luggage/'  nor  any  principle  of  public  policy 
which  prevents  a  passenger  from  foregoing  his  right  to  carry  lug- 
gage with  him  free  of  charge  in  consideration  of  a  reduction  in  the 
fore.      A  passenger  by  an  excursion  train,  for  which  the  fare  was 
5&  as  against  the  ordinary  fare  of  9s.,  and  which  was  run  subject 
to  a  condition  that  the  company  would  not  carry  luggage  for 
those  availing  themselves  of  it,  was  accordingly  held  bound  to 
pay  the  ordinary  goods  rate  (if  demanded)  for  the  carriage  of 
luggag©  which  he  had  procured  to  be  carried  in  the  excursion 
train  in  contravention  of  the  conditions  of  the  journey.      "  It  is  Opinion  of 
undoubtedly,"  said  Erie,  C.  J.,  "  competent  to  any  man  to  renounce       ' 
a  privilege  which  is  given  to  him  by  a  statute.3     The  plaintiff  is, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  in  the  same  situation  as  he  would  have  been 
in  if,  having  got  a   gs.  ticket,  he  had  gone  back  to  the  clerk 
and  got  him  to  exchange  it  for  a   $s.  excursion  ticket,  on  his 
agreeing  to  go  without  luggage,  and  had  then,  without  the  know- 
lege  of  the  company's  servants,  put  his  portmanteau  into  the  van 
again." 

The  proposition  that  the  carrier  by  reason  of  his  contract  is 
only  liable  to  those  with  whom  his  contract  was  made  would  primd 
facU  seem  a  proposition  so  indisputable,  and  according  to  general 
principles  of  law,  as  to  need  no  authority.  In  Becber  v.  Great  Beoher «. 
Eastern  Railway  Company,1  it  was  in  terms  laid  down.  A  servant  B&iiway 
having  his  master's  portmanteau  with  him,  took  a  ticket  to  travel  0omPM|y' 
on  the  defendant's  line.  In  the  course  of  the  journey  the 
portmanteau  was  lost.  The  master  sued  the  defendants,  but 
was  held  not  entitled  to  recover,  as  there  was  nothing  to  impose 
any  duty  beyond  the  existence  of  the  contractual  relation  by 
which  the  company  had  agreed  to  take  the  servant  and  his 
personal  luggage  free  of  charge.  "  If,"  said  Lush,  J.,  "  they 
had  been  informed  that  the  portmanteau  was  not  his  luggage, 
they  would  not  have  been  bound  to  take  it,  and  in  all  probability 
they  would  not  have  taken  it.  It  was  taken  as  the  servant's  own 
luggage,  and  if  any  action  can  be  maintained,  it  must  be  in  the 
name  of  the  servant." 

In  Martin  v.  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway  Company4  there  Martin  v. 
was  a  count  in  tort,  and  though  the  contract  was  not  made  with  the  p^euia  &n 
plaintiff,  but  with  the  Indian  Government,  of  which  he  was  an  q^*7 
officer,  it  was  held  on  demurrer  that  he  could  recover  for  a  wrong 

1  14  C.  B.  N.  S.  641.  2  L.  c.  at  649.    Ante  874,  n.  \ 

8  L.  R.  5  Q.  B.  241.  4  L.  R.  3  Ex.  9. 
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done  by  which  he  was  affected  in  his  property,  and  for  which,  inde- 
pendently of  contract,  he  had  a  right  to  obtain  redress.  Kelly, 
C.B.,  was  disposed  to  think  that  the  breach  of  duty  charged  was 
only  a  breach  of  duty  constituted  by  contract,  and  that  the  contract 
being  made  with  other  people  than  the  plaintiff  was  not  available 
for  him.1  "  But,"  he  added,  "  my  learned  brothers  take  a  differ- 
ent view,  and  think  that  the  second  count  charges  a  wrong  done 
by  which,  therefore,  independently  of  contract  he  has  a  right  to 
obtain  redress.  I  do  not  wish  to  dissent  from  this  view;  and  our 
judgment  will,  therefore,  be  for  the  plaintiff." 

1  Cp.  Alton  v.  Midland  Railway  Company,  19  C.  B.  N.  8.  213,  and  ante,  1 181. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

COMMON  CARRIERS  BY  WATER. 

■ 

i.  Of  Goods. 

There  are  two  theories  with  regard  to  common  carriers  by  water.  Two  theories 
One,  as  stated  by  Brett,  J.,  in  Nugent  v.  Smith,1  is  that  gi every  tooommon 
ship  owner  or  master  who  carries  goods  on  board  his  vessel  for  hire,  car^ere  *J 
is,  in  the  absence  of  express  stipulation  to  the  contrary,  subject,  by  I.  That  of 
implication,  by  the  common  law  of  England,  adopting  the  law  of        '  ' 
Rome,  by  reason  of  the  acceptance  of  the  goods  to  be  carried,  to 
the  liability  of  an  insurer,  except  as  against  the  act  of  God,  or  the 
Queen's  enemies.     It  is  not  only  such  shipowners  as  have  made 
themselves  in  all  senses  common  carriers  who  are  so  liable,  but  all 
shipowners  who  carry  goods  for  hire,  whether  inland,  coastwise,  or 
abroad,  outward  or  inward.     They  are  all  within  the  exception  to 
the  general  law  of  bailments,  which  (as  before   observed)  was 
adopted  into  the  common  law  from  the  Roman  law." 

The  other  is  expressed  by  Parsons  in  his  Law  of  Shipping  :*n.  That  stated 
41  The  true  rule  undoubtedly  is,  that  one  who  carries  by  water  in  Lawtf°n  - 
the  same  way  and  on  the  same  terms  as  a  common  carrier  by  land  Shipping, 
is  also  a  common  carrier ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  not  the  land  or 
the  water  which   determines   whether   a  carrier  of  goods  is   a 
common  carrier,  but  other  considerations,  which  are  the  same  in 
both  cases."     What  the  considerations  essential  to  the  constitution 
of  a  common  carrier  are  we  have  already  seen.9 

The  rule  as  laid  down  by  Parsons  has  received  the  adhesion  of  This  latter 
Cockburn,  C.  J.,  in  the   Court  of   Appeal   in   Nugent  v.  Smith.4  approved  by 
In  that N  case,  as  the  defendant  was  confessedly  a  common  carrier,  o^**""™,  °-J» 
the  necessity  for  deciding  the  question  did  not  arise ;  and,  as  the 
other  members  of  the  Court  refrained  from  giving  any  indication 
of  their  opinion,  the  view  there  taken  by  the   Chief    Justice, 
although  commanding  attention  from  the  reasoning  and  learning 
by  which  it  is  fortified,  is,  strictly  speaking,  only  an  obiter  dictum. 

1  I  C.  P.  D.  19,  at  33.  *  Vol.  i.  at  245. 

8  Ante,  1020  et  seqq.  *  iC.P.  Div.  423,  at  427. 
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Arguments  in 
support  of 
Brett,  J. 's, 
theory: 
z.  That  the 
English  law  of 
bailments  is 
founded  on  the 
Roman  law ; 

2.  The  Praetor's 
edict  compre- 
hended all 
ships; 

So  do  the 
glish  cases ; 

4.  Ambiguous 
words  to  be 
extended 
favourably  to 
the  hypothesis; 


Ed 


5.  Impossible, 
on  other 
grounds,  to 
account  for  the 
use  of  bills  of 
lading,  Ac. 


First 
proposition. 

Denied  by 
Cockburn,  J. 


Brett,  J.,  supported  his  view  by  the  following  considerations : 
First,  that  "no  one  who  has  read  the  treatise  of  Mr.  Justice  Story 
on  Bailments,  the  essay  of  Sir  William  Jones,  and  the  judgment  of 
Lord  Holt,  in  Coggs  v.  Bernard,  can  doubt  that  the  common  law 
of  England  as  to  bailments  is  founded  upon,  though  it  has  not 
actually  adopted,  the  Roman  law."1 

Secondly,  that  all  ships  were  included  in  the  Praetor's  edict: 
Ait  Prcetor,  Naitice,  caupones,  stahdarii,  &c. 

Thirdly,  that  the  English  cases  recognized  an  universal,  and  not 
a  mere  partial,  inclusion. 

Fourthly,  that  where,  as  in  Elliot  v.  Bossell,*  ambiguous  phrases, 
such  as,  "  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  settled  point  in  English  law 
that  masters  and  owners  of  vessels  are  liable,  in  port,  and  at  sea 
and  abroad,  to  the  whole  extent  of  inland  carriers,"  &c.,  occur, 
"  certainly,  these  are  terms  which  seem  to  shew  that,  in  the  mind 
of  the  Chief  Justice,8  all  masters  of  all  sea-going  vessels  were  so 
liable,  and,  not  only  those  who  had  made  themselves  common 
carriers,  and  thereby  liable  to  carry  the  goods  of  all  persons." 

Fifthly,  that  "it  seems  impossible  to  account  for  the  almost 
universal  use  of  bills  of  lading  by  all  sea-going  ships,  if  a  great 
number  of  them — viz.,  all  who  were  not  common  carriers,  would 
only  be  answerable  for  negligence,  for  which  they  are  answerable 
notwithstanding  the  bill  of  lading." 

Brett,  J.'s,  first  proposition  is  denied  by  Cockburn,  C.J.,  in  the 
Court  of  Appeal  from  two  points  of  view.  "  In  the  first  place,"  he 
says,4  "  it  is  a  misapprehension  to  suppose  that  the  law  of  England 
relating  to  the  liability  of  common  carriers  was  derived  from  the 
Roman  law ;  for  the  law  relating  to  it  was  first  established  by  our 
courts  with  reference  to  carriers  by  land,  on  whom  the  Roman 
law,  as  is  well  known,  imposed  no  liability  in  respect  of  loss 
beyond  that  of  other  bailees  for  reward."6 

1  1  C.  P.  D.  19,  at  28.  8  10  Johns.  (Sup.  Ct.  N.  Y.)  1. 

8  I.e.,  Kent,  C.J.  *  1  C.  P.  Div  at  428. 

B  This  statement  is  supported  by  a  reference  to  the  early  law.  But  see  Malynes, 
Lex  Mercatoria,  c.  17,  "  Of  the  beginning  of  Sea  Laws ; "  c.  18,  "  Of  the  manner  of 
Proceedings  in  Seafaring  Causes ; ''  c.  21,  "Of  the  fraightingof  Ships, Charter-parties, 
and  Bills  of  Lading  ; "  also  The  Jurisdiction  of  the  Admiralty  of  England  asserted 
by  Dr.  Zonch.  a  treatise  bound  up  with  Malynes  Lex  Mercatoria  (3rd  ed.).  Assertion  L 
That  in  all  place*  where  navigation  and  trade  by  sea  have  been  in  nse  and  esteem,  and 
particularly  in  England,  special  laws  have  been  provided  for  regulating  the  same. 
Assertion  II.  That  generally  where  laws  have  been  provided  for  businesses  concerning 
the  sea,  as  also  in  England,  several  judges  have  been  appointed  to  determine 
differences,  and  redress  offences  concerning  the  same.  Assertion  III.  That  in 
all  places  where  judges  have  been  appointed  for  sea  businesses,  as  alao  in  England, 
certain  causes — viz.,  such  as  have  relation  to  navigation,  and  negotiation  by  sea,  have 
been  held  proper  for  their  conusance.  Assertion  IV.  That  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Admiral  of  England,  as  it  is  granted  by  the  King,  and  is  usually  exercised  in  the 
Admiralty  Court,  miy  consist  with  the  Statutes  and  Laws  of  this  realm.  There  are 
other  theses  not  neceasary  here  to  be  noticed.  Cp.,  however,  Admiralty,  12  Co.  Rep. 
79  ;  Articuli  Adrairalitatis,.4  Co.  Inst.  134  ;  Com.  Dig.  Admiralty,  Vin.  Abr.  Court. 
The  Court  of  Admiralty. 
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Brett,  J.'s,  position  in  this  regard  is  also  denied,  though  from  Denied  from 
another  point  of  view,  by  Mr.  Holmes  in  The  Common  Law,1  who  *?  w  ^r 
claims  that  our  law  of  bailment  is  of  home  origin :  "a  frag- Holmes, 
mentary  survival  from  the  general  law  of  bailments."2  In  primitive 
times,  only  he  who  was  in  possession  could  say  that  he  had  lost 
property  against  his  will;  and  the  sole  procedure  by  which 
property  lost  could  be  recovered,  required  an  oath  that  the  party 
had  lost  possession  against  his  will.  If,  then,  chattels  were 
entrusted  by  their  owner  to  another  person,  the  bailee,  and  not 
the  bailor,  was  the  proper  person  to  sue  for  their  wrongful 
appropriation.  If  the  bailee  sold  or  gave  the  goods  in  his 
charge  to  another,  the  owner  could  only  look  to  the  bailee,  and 
could  not  sue  the  stranger  because  no  form  of  action  existed  which 
permitted  him  to  do  so.  Moreover,  as  the  remedies  were  all  in  the 
bailee's  hands,  he  was  bound  to  hold  his  bailor  harmless ;  as  he 
alone  could  recover  the  lost  property  he  was  bound  to  do  so,  and 
the  security  for  his  using  his  utmost  endeavour  was  that  in  any 
event  he  was  liable  over  to  his  bailor  for  the  return  of  the  property. 

In  Southcote's  Case,8  the  old  law  is  presented  "  pure  and  simple,  old  law 
irrespective  of  reward  or  any  modern  innovation."4  About  this  Bo^tolooto'B11 
time  two  sets  of  duties  came  to  be  regarded — "  one  not  peculiar  to  Owe. 
bailees  arising  from  the  assumpsit  or  public  calling  of  the 
defendant " ; 6  "  the  other,  the  ancient  obligation  peculiar  to  them 
as  such,  of  which  Southcote's  Case  was  an  example."  Between  the 
time  of  the  decision  in  Southcote's  Case  and  Holt,  C.  J.'s,  judg- 
ment in  Coggs  v.  Bernard,6  whenever  a  peculiar  responsibility  was 
imposed  on  bailees  the  declaration  was  sometimes  an  assumpsit, 
or  more  frequently  alleged  the  public  calling.  No  obligation 
peculiar  to  common  carriers  was  alleged,  but  a  custom  peculiar  to 
several  classes,  e.g.,  bargemen,  lightermen,  &c.  "  The  duties  of  a 
common  carrier  so  far  as  the  earlier  evidence  goes,  were  simply 
those  of  bailees  in  general,  coupled  with  the  liabilities  generally 
attached  to  the  exercise  of  a  public  calling."7  In  Coggs  v. 
Bernard,  Holt,  C.J.,  for  the  first  time  as  a  ground  of  discriminating 
the  liabilities  of  the  two  classes,  distinguishes  between  bailees  for 
reward  exercising  a  public  employment  and  other  bailees.8  As  to 
the  latter  of  these,  he  denies  the  rule  in  Southcote's  Case,  which, 
he  says  was  confined  to  the  former  class,  those  exercising  a  public 
employment,  and  was  applied  to  them  on  grounds  of  public  policy.9 
This  distinction  between  bailees  for  reward  exercising  a  public 

1  167,  175,  199  ;  see  ante,  899.  2  The  Common  Law,  180.  • 

3  (1601)  4  Co.  Rep.  83  b  ;  1  Uro.  (Eliz.)  815. 

*  The  Common  Law,  182.  6  The  Common  Law,  185. 

6  L!7°3)  2  k*'  R*ym-  9°9-  7  ^he  C°ramon  I*awf  x88- 

a  The  Common  L  iw,  188. 

•  See  per  Popham,  C.J.,  Woodlife'B  Case,  Moore  462,  Owen  57. 
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calling  and  others  is  not  Roman ;  and  the  bailee's  liability  is  to 
be  traced  to  Roman  sources,  neither  in  its  origin  nor  in  its  sub- 
sequent limitation.  Moreover,  Holt,  C.JVs,  strict  rule  is  not 
confined  to  nautce,  cawpones  and  stabularii,  but  is  applied  to  all 
bailees  for  reward  exercising  a  public  calling,  and  the  degree  of 
responsibility  attributed  to  them  is  precisely  that  of  bailees  in 
general,  as  worked  out  by  previous  decisions,  and  is  quite  different 
from  and  more  strict  than  any  obligations  imposed  by  the  Roman 
law.1  Such  is  a  bare  abstract  of  the  position  established  by  Mr. 
Holmes,  with  great  learning  and  acuteness,  and  which  must  be 
taken  to  supersede  the  views  both  of  Brett,  J.,  and  Oockburn,  C.J. 
Cockburn,  Cockburn,  0. J.'s,  second  point  is  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 

G'toL  8econd  recognized  law  of  England  differs  from  the  Roman  law  in  that  the 
Roman  law  afforded  exemption  to  the  carrier  in  all  cases  of  un- 
foreseen and  unavoidable  accident,*  while  the  English  law  holds 
him  liable,  except  in  the  case  of  the  much  narrower  ground  of 
exemption  known  as  act  of  God ;  and  Cockburn,  C.  J.'s,  reasoning 
is  that,  one  main  point  of  the  analogy  sought  to  be  established 
between  the  two  systems  of  Roman  and  English  law  being  shewn 
to  be  incorrect,  the  whole  argument  of  Brett,  J.,  on  the  point  fails. 
Assuming  the  validity  of  Cockburn,  C.J/s,  contention,  Brett,  J.'s, 
second  proposition  thereupon  becomes  irrelevant. 4 

As  to  the  third,  the  Chief  Justice  carefully  examines  the  cases, 
and  shews  that  the  conclusion  drawn  by  Brett,  J.,  does  not 
necessarily  follow  from  them.  In  Liver  Alkali  Company  v. 
Johnson 6  it  should  be  noted  that  the  defendant  was  held  to  incur  the 
liability  of  a  common  carrier  because  he  "  was  waiting  for  hire  by 
any  one."6  The  argument,  was  that  to  make  him  liable,  he  should 
ply  between  two  particular  places  ;  or  that,  because  the  course  of 
his  business  was  to  carry  the  whole  lading  of  his  ship  for  one 
person,  his  liability  should  be  less  than  the  liability  of  one  who 
carries  the  lading  in  different  parcels  for  different  people.  It  is 
plain  from  this  that  the  point  as  to  whether  all  ships  were  common 
carriers  was  not  raised,  though  there  is  a  dictum  of  Blackburn,  J., 
that  the  decision  in  Morse  v.  Slue7  "has  always  been  understood 

1  2  Kent,  Comm.  598 ;  1  C.  P.  Div.  199. 

'  Vamna,  qua;  imprudenttbus  accidunt  hoc  est  damna  f alalia,  sodi  non  cogentur 
prastare.  Jdeoque  si  pecus  cestimatum  datum  sit  et  in  latrocin'O  aut  incendio  perierU 
commune  damnum  est,  si  nihU  dolo  aut  culpa  accident  ejus  qu>  axtimatum  pecus 
acceperit.     Quod  si  a  Juribus  subreptvm  sit  proprium  ejus  detrimentum  est:  D.  17, 

2,  52,  §3- 

8  Mr.  Holmes's  conclusions  coincide  with  those  of  Cockburn,  C.  J.t  The  Common 
Law,  199. 

4  Parsons,  Law  of  Shipping,  vol.  i.  245,  bay  a  :  "  That  all  ships  which  carry  goods 
are  to  be  treated  as  common  carriers  cannot  be  true  ;  and  the  language  us«d  in 
relation  to  this  subject  is  either  inac  -urate  and  loose,  or  is  misunderntood  because  it  is 
not  interpreted  by  a  reference  to  the  facts  of  the  case  in  which  it  is  usfd." 

•  L.  K.  7  Ex.  267,  L.  R.  9  Ex.  338.  •  Per  Blackburn,  J.,  L.  R.  9  Ex.  at  34a 

7  1  Vent.  190,  238,  2  Keb.  866,  3  Keb.  72,  112,  135,  Sir  T.  Raym.  220 ;  Holmes, 
The  Common  Law,  192. 
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to  apply  equally  to  all  ships  employed  in  commerce  and  sailing 
from  England."1  To  this  it  may  be  objected  that  a  ship  employed 
in  commerce  would  primd  facie  be  a  common  carrier,  and  that 
nothing  is  said  as  to  the  possibility  of  repelling  the  inference, 
which  is  the  material  point. 

Fourthly :  In  Elliot  v.  Rossell*  the  question  was  whether  the  fact  Fourth 
of  defendants  being  carriers  to  a  foreign  port  made  any  difference  P*0*081  on* 
in  their  liability.  The  nature  of  the  case  necessitated  the  ad- 
mission that  if  they  were  within  the  jurisdiction  they  would  be 
carriers.  Consequently,  the  ambiguous  words  used  by  Kent,  C.J., 
can  be  no  further  extended  than  to  mean  masters  and  owners  of 
vessels  are  liable  as  common  carriers  on  the  high  seas  as  well  as 
in  port — i.e.,  if  they  are  carriers  in  one  place,  they  are  in  the 
other.  Nothing  is  said  as  to  whether  all  masters  of  ships  are 
common  carriers  or  not. 

The  fifth  consideration  in  favour  of  his  suggested  rule,  Brett,  J.,  Fifth 
draws  from  "  the  almost  universal  use  of  bills  of  lading  by  all  sea-  ProP°8  tlon- 
going  ships,"3  which  he  asserts  as  a  fact  and  uses  as  an  argument. 
Admitting  the  existence  of  the  fact,  the  argument  from  it  is  at 
the  best  of  no  particular  cogency.  What  there  is  a  practice 
universally  to  do,  is  done  most  frequently  without  curious  inquiry 
into  the  need  to  do  it,  or  even  as  to  its  advisability.  To  press  the 
argument  back.  How  came  bills  of  lading  to  be  almost  univer- 
sally used?  Those  shipowners  who  were  not  common  carriers 
would  probably  be  in  the  first  instance  an  inconsiderable  proportion 
of  the  whole,  and  the  minority  would  tend  to  assimilate  their 
practice  to  that  of  the  majority  in  all  cases  where  an  independent 
course  did  not  carry  with  it  any  particular  advantage.4 

The  fact  that  a  regular  business  of  common  carriers  by  sea 
existed  would  be  some  reason  for  persons,  not  common  carriers  but 
purposing  to  undertake  carrying  by  sea,  forming  their  terms  of 
carriage  with  reference  to  the  existing  practice  of  common  car- 
riers. It  would  be  a  natural  thing  for  those  not  legally  liable  to 
the  obligations  of  a  common  carrier  to  express  the  terms  on  which 
they  carried,  by  reference  to  the  document  accustomed  to  be  used 
by  common  carriers  to  define  and  limit  the  terms  of  carriage, 
rather  than  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  indefinite  obligations  that 
legal  interpretation  might  attach  to  their  undertaking.  It  plainly 
does  not  follow  that  because  a  practice  is  generally  observed,  such 
observance  is  attributable  to  any  one  exclusive  cause. 

1  L.  B.  9  Ex.  at  341.  *  10  Johns.  (Sup.  Ct.  N.  Y.)  1. 

3  1  C.  P.  D.  at  33. 

4  Perhaps  the  conclusive  answer  to  Brett,  J.,  is,  that  a  bill  of  lading  "is  assignable 
in  its  nature,  and  by  indorsement  the  property  is  vested  in  the  assignee  " :  Caldwell  v. 
Ball,  1  T.  R.  205  ;  at  216.  This  is  a  distinct  advantage  attaching  to  the  giving  a  bill 
of  lading  which  is  adequate  to  explain  its  universal  use. 

VOL.  n.  2  A 
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Parsons*  cou-  Parsons,  in  his  Law  of  Shipping,  contends  that  all  general  ships 
airgenera?*  would  be  excluded  from  the  liability  of  common  carriers  by  the 
shiDs  would  be  terms  of  his  rule.1  This  conclusion  he  arrives  at,2  though  the  defini- 

excluded  from     .«,,  .        .  i     i       ,i  ,  »  * 

the  liability      tion  of  the  contract  made  by  the  master  or  owner  of  a  general 
carrier.00111111011  S^P>  given  in  Abbott's  Law  of  Merchant  Ships8 — viz,,  a  contract "  by 
which  the  master  and  owners  of  a  ship  destined  on  a  particular 
voyage  engage  separately,  with  a  number  of  persons  unconnected 
with  each  other,  to  convey  their  respective  goods  to  the  place  of 
the  ship's  destination."     The  point  of  view  of  Dr.  Parsons  seems 
to  be  attained  by  looking  upon  this  definition  of  the  contract  a& 
assuming    a    voyage    altogether    unaccustomed,    not   merely    in 
direction,  but  in  character.     There  is  another  view,  which,  while 
recognizing  the  distinctive  marks  of  the  particular  voyage,  involves 
an  assumption  that  the  particular  voyage  is  one  voyage,  with  its  own 
distinctive  marks,  in  a  series  of  voyages,  all  of  which  are  concerned 
with  the  common  purpose  of  carrying  goods.     Now  in  either  view 
the  definition  is  imperfect,  as  it  fails  to  indicate  the  possible 
ambiguity.     If  the  former  meaning  is  that  which  alone  is  to  be 
imposed,  the  proposition  is  true,  but  insignificant.     The  man  who 
carries  a  few  kegs  of  spirits  for  several  friends  in  his  yacht  would 
seem  no  more  thereby  to  constitute  his  vessel  a  general  ship  than 
the  person  who  packs  up  knick-knacks  for  his   friends  in   his 
travelling  carriage  would  thereby  constitute  himself  a  common 
carrier.     If  the  latter  is  the  meaning,  then  the  conclusion  in- 
dicated does  not  follow — that  is,  that  shippers  so  engaged  are  not 
common  carriers. 
Ground  of  such      The  ground  of  such  an  opinion  seems  to  be  that  the  course  of 
*n  op  mon.       business  of  a  shipowner  engaged  in  carrying  goods  with  a  general 
ship   is  not  the   performance  of   a   quasi  public  duty,  but   the 
contracting  of  an  engagement  whose  terms  are  not  supplied  by 
Examined.       law  independently  of  the  act  of  the  parties.     Now  to  constitute 
the  employment  of  a  common  carrier,  in  England  at  least,  the 
carrying  on  any  invariable  set  of  conditions  expressed  or  implied 
is  not  necessary.     We  have  seen4  that  the  discriminating  mark  of 
the  common  carrier  is  "whether  he  carries  for  particular  persons 
only,  or  whether  he   carries  for  everyone";6  and,  in  the  more 
obvious  meaning  of  the  terms  we  are  considering,  that  is  precisely 
what  happens  with  regard  to  a  general  ship.     The  carrier  does  not 
hold  himself  out  to  make  a  particular  bargain  with  a  particular 
person,  but  rather  a  particular  bargain  with  any  person  of,  may 

1  Parsons,  Law  of  Shipping,  vol.  i.  248,  and  the  whole  of  section  viii.,  Of  Ship6  as 
Common  Carriers.     See  also  3  Kent,  Comm.  (12th  ed.),  217,  note  1. 

9  L.  c.  at  249.  8  At  119  (13th  ed.). 

4  Ante,  1022  and  1049. 

8  Ingate  v.  Christie,  3  C.  &  K.  61 ,  cited,  with  approval,  in  Liver  Alkali  Company 
v.  Johnson,  L.  E.  9  Ex.  338,  at  343. 
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be,  a  particular  class.  This,  however,  Dr.  Parsons  denies,  as 
matter  of  fact,  ever  to  happen.  He  says,  "  it  is  by  no  means 
unusual  for  the  master  or  owner  of  a  general  ship  to  refuse  to 
take  the  goods  of  all  who  offer."1  But  the  common  carrier  is  only 
bound  to  take  goods  for  carriage  according  to  his  profession.  As 
Parke,  B.,  points  out  in  the  case  of  innkeepers,  an  innkeeper  may 
keep  an  inn  only  for  those  who  come  in  their  carriages.2  By 
parity,  the  same  may  be  the  case  with  a  general  carrier.  If  it  is 
asserted  that  a  general  carrier  refuses  to  take  the  goods  of  all 
who  oifer  (i)  when  the  offer  is  within  the  limits  of  his  profession, 
(2)  when  he  has  room,  (3)  the  goods  are  suitable,  and  (4)  the 
price  is  secured,  Dr.  Parsons'  proposition  is  proved.  If  anything 
short  of  this  is  set  up,  the  proof  is  irrelevant;  as  it  stands  the 
so-caUed  proof  is  a  mere  petitio  principii.  The  shipowner,  6uch  is 
the  argument,  is  not  carrier  in  law,  because  he  is  not  in  fact : 
while  of  this  assertion  that  he  is  not  a  carrier  in  fact,  no  proof  is 
attempted. 

However  the  matter  may  be  in   general   reasoning,  in  this  in  England  the 
country  it  is  settled  by  authority.     Thus,  in  Laveroni  v.  Drury,»  {£  authority. 
Pollock,  C.B.,  says:  "By  the  law  of  England,  the  master  and  ^ercni v' 
owner   of   a  general  ship  are  common  carriers  for  hire,  and  re- 
sponsible as  suck"    The  point  is  also  directly  involved  in  Liver  Liver  Alkali 
Alkali  Company  v.  Johnson,*  where  a  barge-owner  let  out  vessels  johnsonf  "' 
for  the  conveyance  of  the  goods  of  any  customer  who  applied  to 
him,  and  the  fact  that  he  only  took  the  goods  of  one  person  in  one 
vessel  was  held  not  to  make  any  difference  in  the  liability  he  was 
under.     True,  in  this  case,  the  decision  only  goes  to  the  extent 
that  the   "  defendant  has  the  liability   of  a  common  carrier," 
without  deciding  that  he  is  one ;  and  the  point  that  would  arise 
out  of  Dr.  Parsons'   assertion   of  fact,  that  it  is  by  no  means 
unusual  for  the  master  or  owner  of  a  general  ship  to  refuse  to 
take  the  goods  of  all  who  offer,  as  a  ground  of  liability  was  left 
undetermined.     The  course  of  the  case  indicates  this  to  be  rather  a 
test  than  the  test.5 

1  Vol.  i.  249  n. 

*  Johnson  v.  Midland  Railway  Company,  4  Ex,  367,  at  371 ;  ante,  1027. 

*  8  Ex.  166,  at  170.  In  Kay  v.  Wheeler,  L.  R.  2  C.  P.  302,  the  Ex.  Ch.  avoided 
giving  an  opinion  on  the  point. 

*  L.  R.  9  Ex.  338.    Ante,  1022  and  1053. 

B  See  Story,  Bailm.  §  501 ;  Sewall  v.  Allen,  per  Savage,  C.J.,  6  Wend.  (N.  Y.) 
335,  at  343 ;  Gage  v.  Tirrell,  91  Mass.  299,  per  Bigelow,  C.J.,  at  302 ;  Nugent  v. 
Smith,  1  C.  P.  Div.  425,  per  Cockhurn,  C  J.,  at  430.  "  Where  a  ship  is  not  chartered 
•wholly  to  one  person,  hut  the  owners  offer  her  generally  to  carry  the  goods  of  any 
merchants  who  may  choose  to  employ  her,  or  where  one  merchant  to  whom  she  is 
chartered  offers  her  to  several  sub-freighters  for  the  conveyance  of  their  goods,  she  is 
called  a  general  ship":  1  Maude  and  Pollock,  Merchant  Shipping  (4th  ed.),  338. 
The  dispute  may  very  probably  be  resolved  into  a  question  of  definition,  for  there  is  no 
doubt  that  a  "  general  ship  "  may  be  so  defined  as  to  exclude  the  notion  of  liability  as  a 
common  carrier,  while  equally  undoubtedly  the  definition  is  often  so  framed  as  to 
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The  conclusion  arrived  at  in  America  is  the  same.  "  By  the 
settled  law,"  says  Gray,  J.,  delivering  the  unanimous  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  Liverpool  and  Great 
Western  Steam  Company  v.  Phenix  Insurance  Company,1  "  in  the 
absence  of  some  valid  agreement  to  the  contrary,  the  owner  of  a 
general  ship  carrying  goods  for  hire,  whether  employed  in  internal, 
in  coasting,  or  in  foreign  commerce,  is  a  common  carrier  with  the 
liability  of  an  insurer  against  all  losses  except  only  such  two 
irresistible  causes  as  the  act  of  God  and  public  enemies." a 

The  determination  of  whether  the  inference  is  to  be  drawn  that 
the  carrier  has  held  himself  out  as  a  common  carrier,  and  whether 
the  agreement  between  the  parties  constitutes  the  relation  in  the 
particular  case,  is  for  the  jury,3  subject  of  course  to  there  being  any 
evidence  from  which  the  conclusion  can  be  drawn.4 

The  liability  of  ship  owners  and  masters  is  largely  limited  by 
the  use  of  bills  of  lading  as  records  of  the  terms  on  which  goods 
are  contracted  to  be  conveyed.  Under  bills  of  lading  precisely 
identical  obligations  attach  to  the  owners  and  the  master  in  regard 
to  shipments,  whether  they  act  as  general  or  common  carriers,  or 
simply  as  carriers  pro  hac  vice ;  since  bills  of  lading  ascertain  and 
fix  and  control  the  liability,  and  the  exceptions  therein  contained 
cover  the  usual  risks  not  taken  by  the  owners.5 

Before  considering  them  there  is  one  state  of  things  peculiar  to 
the  maritime  law,  on  the  occurrence  of  which  the  shipowner  is  not 
liable  for  damage  to  the  shippers  ;  that  is,  where  goods  have  been 
intentionally  thrown  overboard  during  the  course  of  a  voyage  in 
order  to  save  the  ship  and  the  remainder  of  the  cargo  from  a 
danger  common  to  the  whole  adventure.  Where  this  happens, 
the  owner  whose  goods  are  sacrificed  has  a  right  to  contribution 
towards  his  loss  from  those  whose  property  is  saved,  including  the 
ship  itself.6 

In  "  Termes  de  la  Ley  "  is  the  following :  "  Jetsam  is,  when  a 
ship  is  in  danger  to  be  cast  away,  and  to  disburthen  the  ship,  the 

include  the  liability ;  and  whatever  tbe  definition  the  notion  of  liability  of  a  common 
carrier  most  commonly  attaches. 

1  129  U.  S.  (22  Davis)  397t  at  437. 

s  For  his  proposition  he  cites  Mo  Hoy,  bk.  2,  c.  2,  §  2 ;  Bac.  Abr.  Carriers  (A) ; 


the  Admiralty  Division  there  is  no  absolute  right  to  a  jury  in  cases  where  there  was  no 
right  before  the  passing  of  the  Judicature  Acts,  but  the  judge  has  a  discretion  :  The 
Temple  Bar,  11  P.  Div.  6.  In  The  Orwell,  13  P.  D.  80,  the  plaintiff  was  allowed  a 
jury  in  an  action  undor  Lord  Campbell's  Act  under  R.  S.  C.  1883,  Order  xxviL  r.  4. 

4  Ante,  151. 

8  Pope  v.  Nickerson,  3  Story  (U.  S.)  465,  per  Story,  J.,  at  473 ;  see  also  Com- 
mander-m  Chief,  1  Wall.  (U.  S.)  43.     Pott,  1282. 

6  3  Kent,  Comm.  232,  and  (12th  ed.),  Mr.  Holmes's  note,  at  234,  General  Average  ; 
Abbott,  Merchant  Ships  (13th  ed.),  625-668. 
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mariners  cast  the  goods  into  the  sea ;  and  although  afterward  the 
ship  perish,  none  of  those  goods  called  jetsam,  flotsam,  or  lagan  are 
called  wreck  as  long  as  they  remain  in  or  upon  the  sea ;  but  if  any 
of  them  are  driven  to  land  by  the  sea,  there  they  shall  be  reputed 
wreck  and  pass  by  the  grant  of  wreck."1 

"  The  principle  of  this  general  contribution,"  says  Abbott,  "  is 
known  to  be  derived  from  the  ancient  law  of  Rhodes,  being 
adopted  into  the  Digest  of  Justinian  with  an  express  recognition 
of  its  true  origin."8 

To  justify  the  application  of  the  rule  as  to  average  contribution 
the  sacrifice  must  be  made  in  conformity  with  certain  conditions  : 

(i)  The  danger  must   not   have  been  produced  by  the  thing  in  jettison  the 
sacrificed ;  this  requirement  is  made  on  the  ground  of  the  manifest  Sn^imtofive 
injustice  of  permitting  him  whose  act  or  default  imperilled  the  conditions, 
whole  adventure  to  claim  recompense  from  those  whose  property 
he  had  jeopardised.8 

(2)  The  danger  must  have  threatened  not  a  part  merely,  but 
the  whole  adventure.* 

(3)  The  danger  must  be  apparently  inevitable  if  the  sacrifice  is 
not  made.6 

1  The  reference  for  this  is  Sir  Henry  Constable's  Case,  5  Co.  Rep.  106  a.  See  also 
Butler  v.  Wildman,  3  B.  &  Aid.  398 ;  Dickenson  v.  Jardine,  L.  R.  3  C.  P.  639 ; 
Parsons,  Law  of  Shipping  vol.  i.  347. 

9  (13th  ed.)f  626,  where  the  authorities  are  collected.  See  also  Black  Book  of 
the  'Admiralty  (Twiss's  ed.),  vol.  ii.,  Judgments  of  the  Sea,  219,  §§  8-1 1,  vol  iv.,  The 
Amalphitan  Table,  31,  §§  47-49,  where  is  the  following :  "  Likewise,  if  the  merchants 
be  avaricious  persons,  such  as  are  found  in  the  world,  who  would  rather  die  than  lose 
an j thing,  who  from  extreme  avarice  would  not  consent  to  the  jettison,  but  oppose  it, 
thereupon  the  master  with  the  mate  and  the  other  officers  of  the  vessel,  having  held  a 
council,  ought  to  insist  on  it,"  &c.  The  rest  of  the  leading  codes,  of  ancient  sea  laws 
are  set  out  in  the  same  volume.  Lege  Bhodid  cavetur  ut,  si  tevandce  navis  gratid  jactus 
mercium  foetus  sit,  omnium  contributione  sarciatur,  quod  pro  omnibus  datum  est : 
D.  14, 2,  1.  This  title  of  the  Digest — Be  Lege  Bhodia  JDe  Jactu — may  be  here  generally 
referred  to  as  containing  the  doctrines  of  the  civil  law  on  the  subject.  See  also  Paul. 
Sent.  Rec.  2,  7.  Movie,  Just.  Inst.  2,  I,  48,  refers  to  Aristotle,  Ethics,  3,  1,  containing 
the  general  definition  of  the  Voluntary.  The  first  mention  of  contribution  towards  jettison 
in  the  English  law,  and  that  only  incidentally,  is  in  Mouse's  Case,  12  Co.  Rep.  63.  See, 
for  the  history  of  the  law,  Birkley  v.  Presgrave,  Tudor  L.  C.  on  Mercantile  Law  (3rd  ed.), 
92  cum  notis;  Pirie  v.  Middle  Dock  Company,  44  L.  T.  426,  at  428.  There  is  a 
conflict  of  authority  as  to  whether  this  right  of  jettison  arises  from  an  implied  contract 
or  is  founded  on  natural  justice  alone.  The  former  view  is  advocated  by  Bramwell, 
L. J.,  Wright  0.  Marwood,  7  Q.  B.  Div.  62,  at  67  ;  the  latter  by  Brett,  M.R.,  Burton  17. 
English,  12  Q.  B.  Div.  218,  at  220.  See  The  Marpessa  (1891),  P.  403 ;  The  Brigella 
(1893),  P- 189* &t  195.  General  Average  is  ably  treated  in  Bell,  Comm.  (7th  ed. ),  629-638. 

*  Schloes  v.  Heriot,  14  C.  B.  N.  S.  59 ;  Johnson  v.  Chapman,  19  C.  B.  N.  S.  563. 
See,  too,  Wright  v.  Marwood,  7  Q.  B.  Div.  62,  where  Johnson  v.  Chapman  is  considered, 
at  69;  Barton  v.  English,  10  Q.  B.  D.  426,  12  Q.  B.  Div.  218 ;  Strang  ©.  Soott,  14 
App.  Caa.  601. 

4  Nesbitt  17.  Lushington,  4  T.  R.  783 ;  Waltbew  v.  Mavrojani,  L.  R.  5  Ex.  1 16 
(Ex.  Ch.).  There  must  be  a  danger,  actual  or  impending,  common  to  both  ship  and 
crew;  Whitecross  Wire  Company  v.  Savill,  8  Q.  B.  Div.  6 J 3.  The  difference 
between  the  English  and  American  law  of  general  average  is  indicated  in  Royal  Mail 
Steam  Packet  Company  v.  English  Bank  of  Rio.  Janeiro,  19  Q.  B.  D.  362,  where  the 
leading  American  cases  aro  cited,  at  366.  S-e  Svendsen  v.  Wallace,  10  App.  Cas.  404, 
where  Atwood  v.  Sellar,  5  Q.  B.  Div.  286,  is  discussed  at  417 ;  also  Rose  v.  Bank  of 
Australasia  (1894),  App.  Cas.  687. 

B  Harrison  v.  Bank  of  Australasia,  L.  R.  7  Ex.  39  ;  Lawrence  v.  Minturu,  17  How. 
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Deck  cargo. 


The  earliest 
statement  of 
the  law  of 
jettison  in 
Mouse's  case. 


(4)  The  danger  must  have  caused  the  casting  away.  It  is  not 
sufficient  if  the  casting  away  was  of  something  that  could  not  be 
saved  at  the  time  it  was  cast  away.1 

(5)  The  mind  and  agency  of  man  must  be  employed.3 

If  the  goods  are  on  the  deck,  which  is  not  generally  the  proper 
place  for  the  stowage  of  cargo,  this  does  not  entitle  their  owner  to 
contribution.* 

Notwithstanding  this,  however,  the  owner  of  deck  goods 
jettisoned,  though  not  entitled  to  general  contribution,  may  still 
have  a  good  claim  for  indemnity  against  the  master  and  owners 
who  received  his  goods  for  carriage  upon  deck;  and  he  may 
have  a  good  claim  against  the  other  owners,  (1)  in  cases  where 
the  established  custom  of  navigation  permits  deck  cargoes,  and 
(2)  where  the  other  owners  of  cargo  have  consented  that  the  goods 
jettisoned  should  be  carried  as  deck  cargo.4 

Mouse's  Case5  has  been  cited  as  the  earliest  decision  in  the 
English  law  as  to  jettison.  A  casket  was  cast  into  the  river  in 
order  to  lighten  a  ferry  boat  caught  by  a  great  storm  and  tempest, 
whereby  the  passengers'  safety  was  jeopardized.  It  was  held  that, 
"  if  a  tempest  arise  in  the  sea,  levandi  navis  causa,  and  for  salvation 
of  the  lives  of  men,  it  may  be  lawful  for  passengers  to  cast  over 
the  merchandises,"  &c.  The  act  in  question  was  done  by  the 
interference  of  a  passenger,  and  not  by  the  master,  by  whom  the 

(U.  S.)  100.  As  Blackburn,  J.,  says  in  Wilson  v.  Bank  of  Victoria,  L.  R.  2  Q.  B.  203, 
at  213,  there  must  be  "expenditure  which  is  not  only  extraordinary  in  its  amount,  but 
is  incurred  to  procure  some  service  extraordinary  in  its  nature." 

1  Shepherd  v.  Kottgen,  2  C.  P.  D.  578,  at  585.  It  must  be  "  a  voluntary  and 
intentional  sacrifice  ....  under  the  pressure  of  imminent  danger, 'and  for  the  benefit, 
and  with  a  view  to  secure  the  safety,  of  the  whole  adventure  "  :  Stewart  v.  West  India 
and  Pacific  Steamship  Company,  L.  B.  8  Q.  B.  88,  at  93,  in  Ex.  Ch.  L.  R.  8  Q.  B. 
362.  But,  says  Benecke,  Marine  Insurance,  at  171 :  "The  moment  of  the  greatest 
distress  cannot  be  waited  for."    See  The  Bona,  11  Times,  L.  R.  40,  affirmed.  209. 

2  Abbott,  Merchant  Ships  (13th  ed.),  627. 

8  Gould  9.  Oliver,  4  Bing.  N.  C.  134  ;  Mi  I  ward  v.  Hibbert,  3  Q.  B.  120.  As  to  a 
custom  to  carry  deck  cargo,  Wright  0.  Mar  wood,  7  Q.  B.  Div.  62  ;  Burton  v.  English, 
10  Q.  B.  D  426,  12  Q.  B.  Div.  218 ;  Royal  Exchange  Shipping  Company  v.  Dixon,  12 
App.  Chs.  11 ;  Lowndes,  Law  of  General  Average  (4th  ed.),  62.  See  also  Hurley  0. 
Milward,  Jones  &  Carey  (Ir.  Ex.)  224.  Goods  stowed  on  deck  without  the  consent  of 
the  owner  are  understood  to  be  at  the  risk  of  the  master.  In  the  case  of  loss  he  cannot 
exempt  either  himself  or  the  vessel  from  liability  under  a  contract  within  the  exception 
of  dangers  of  the  seas,  unless  the  dangers  were  such  as  would  have  occasioned  the  loss 
had  the  goods  been  safely  stowed  under  deck :  The  Rebecca,  Ware  (U.  S.  Dist.  Ct) 
188,  at  211 ;  Dodge  v.  Bartol,  5  Gretnleaf  (Me.)  286,  where  it  is  said,  at  289,  citing 
Yalin  Ordonnancc  de  la  Marine,  liv.  3,  tit.  8,  art.  13:  "This  rule  does  not  apply  to 
boats  and  small  vessels,  which  sail  from  port  to  port  ;  where  it  is  customary  to  load  goods 
on  deck,  as  well  as  in  the  hold  ; "  Pontifex  v.  Hartley,  8  Times  L.  R.  657.  In  Royal 
Mail  Steam  Packet  Company  v.  English  Bank  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  19  Q.  B.  D.  362, 
cargo  discharged  before  the  commencement  of  extraordinary  measures  for  getting  off  a 
stranded  ship  was  held  not  liable  to  contribute  to  expenses.  See  sec.  45 1  of  Merchant 
Shipping  Act  1894  (57  &  58  Vict.  c.  60),  with  reference  to  deck  loads  of  timber. 

4  Strang  0.  Scott,  14  App.  Cas.  601. 

B  12  Co.  Rep.  63.  Sir  Henry  Constable's  Case,  5  Co.  Rep.  106,  in  which  the 
nature  of  jettison  or,  as  it  is  there  spelled,  jetsam  is  considered,  is  an  action  for  taking 
wreck  in  prejudice  of  the  rights  oi  the  lord  of  the  manor.  See  Bird  v.  Astoock, 
2  Bulst.  280. 
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act  is  more  usually  determined  on,  and  who  is  responsible  for  what 
is  done  ;*  nevertheless  it  was  held  to  be  "  lawful  to  the  defendant, 
being  a  passenger,  to  cast  the  casket  of  the  plaintiff  out  of  the 
barge,  with  the  other  things  in  it ;  for  quod  quis  ob  tutdam  corporis 
sui  fecerit,  jure  idfecisse  videtw" 

There  must  be  no  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  responsible  Absence  of 
person,  either  in  the  act  of  jettison  *  or  in  guarding  against  the  ^"S01"*- 
perils  which  in  the  last  resort  render  it  necessary  ;•  and  this  absence 
of  negligence  is  exacted,  not  merely  in  this  instance,  but  in  all 
cases  where  there  is  an  exception  to  the  ordinary  carrier's  liability, 
whether  on  land  or  sea.4 

"It  is  settled  law  that  in  the  case  of  a  general  ship,  the  owner  of  Lien  of  owner 
goods  sacrificed  for  the  common  benefit  has  a  lien  upon  each  Sacrificed. 
parcel  of  goods  salved  belonging  to  a  separate  consignee  for  a  due 
proportion  of  his  individual  claim.  The  cargo  not  being  in  his 
possession  or  subject  to  his  control,  his  right  of  lien  can  only  be 
enforced  through  the  shipmaster,  whom  the  law  of  England,  fol- 
lowing the  principles  of  the  Lex  Rhodia,  regards  as  his  agent  for 
that  purpose.  The  duty  being  imposed  by  law  upon  the  master, 
he  is  answerable  for  neglect  of  it "  ; 5  and  in  Crooks  v.  Allan fl  the 
defendants,  who  had  neglected  to  perform  their  duty  in  this 
respect,  were  compelled  to  pay  the  whole  amount  of  the  contri- 
bution. 

Besides  this  remedy,  each  owner  of  jettisoned  goods  has  a  direct  Bight  for  pro 

i   .  .      .  r  i?  *  .  .    «i_    .•       rate  contribu- 

claim  against  each  owner  of  cargo  for  a  pro  rata  contribution  tion. 

1  The  Gratitadine,  3  C.  Rob.  (Adm.)  240,  at  258.  Tudor,  L.C.,  on  Mercantile 
Law  (3rd  ed.),  34 ;  Dupont  de  Nemours  &  Co.  v.  Vance,  19  How.  (U.  S.)  162.  Price 
v.  Noble,  4  Taunt.  123,  where  the  question  of  whether  goods  can  be  jettisoned  by  other 
than  the  master,  was  distinctly  raised  and  decided.  See  Butler  v.  Wildman,  3  B.  & 
Aid.  398,  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  right  is  recognized  ;  also  Notara  0.  Henderson, 
L.  B.  7  Q.  B.  225,  at  236  ;  Whitecross  Wire  Company  v.  Savill,  8  Q.  B.  Div.  653. 

9  If  cargo  is  jettisoned  without  due  cause,  the  owner  will  bare  a  right  of  action 
against  the  shipowner  for  the  whole  of  bis  loss :  Whitecross  Wire  Company  v.  Savill, 
8  Q.  B.  Div.  653,  per  Brett,  I*J.,  66j. 

•  Clark  v.  Barnwell,  12  How.  (u.  S.)  272;  per  Nelson,  J.,  at  280,  "although  the 
loss  occurs  by  a  peril  of  the  sea,  yet  if  it  might  have  been  avoided  by  skill  and  diligence 
at  the  time,  the  carrier  is  liable.  But  in  this  stage  and  posture  of  the  case  the  burden 
is  upon  the  plaintiff  to  establish  the  negligence,  as  the  affirmative  lies  on  him," 
citing  Muddle  v.  Stride,  9  C.  &  P.  380 ;  or,  as  the  principle  is  stated,  General  Mutual 
Insurance  Company  v.  Sherwood,  14  How.  (U.  S.)  351,  at  365,  "  if  damage  be  done  by 
a  peril  insured  against,  and  the  master  neglects  to  repair  the  damage,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  the  want  of  such  repairs  the  vessel  is  lost,  the  neglect  to  make  repairs  and 
not  the  sea  damage  has  been  treated  as  the  proximate  cause  of  the  loss."  See  also 
Siordet  v.  Hall,  4  Bing.  607  ;  The  Freedom,  L.  R.  3  P.  C.  594,  commented  on  as  to  a 
passage  at  601,  in  The  Chasca,  L.  R.  4  A.  &  E.  446  ;  and  per  Lindley,  L.J.,  Chartered 
Mercantile  Bank  of  India  v.  Netherlands  India  Steam  Navigation  Company,  10  Q.  B. 
Div.  521,  at  542. 

4  Czech  v.  General  Steam  Navigation  Company,  L.  R.  3  C.  P.  14 ;  The  Figlia 
Maggiore,  L.  fi.  2  A.  &  £.  106.  Taylor  v.  Liverpool  and  Great  Western  Steam 
Company,  L.  R.  9  Q.  B.  546,  was  decided  on  the  ground  of  a  failure  to  prove  that  the 
lots  for  which  defendant  was  primd  facie  liable,  was  within  the  exceptions. 

•  Per  Lord  Watson,  Strang  v.  Scott,  14  App.  Cas.  601,  at  606,  where  Hallett  v. 
Bousfield,  18  Yea.  187  is  considered. 

•  5  Q.  B.  D.  38. 
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towards  his  indemnity,  which  may  be  recovered  by  action  at  law.1 
Tet  where  the  negligence  of  the  master  has  occasioned  the  peril 
necessitating  the  jettison,  the  shipowners  are  not  entitled  to 
recover  against  the  owners  of  cargo,  but  will  be  liable  to  the  owners 
of  the  goods  jettisoned  for  the  damage  caused  by  the  wrongdoing 
of  the  master,9  unless  the  ordinary  relations  of  the  goods'  owner 
to  the  shipowner  has  been  altered  by  a  contract  that  the  shipowner 
shall  not  be  responsible  for  the  negligence  of  his  servants.* 
Ships  pre-  We  have  seen  that  the  law  regards  common  carriers  of  goods  as 

fit  for  the  insurers ; '  and  thus  as  against  the  carrier  the  ship  is  presumed  to 
wSchtt  u  k°  fit  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  used.6  The  principle  is 
applied.  stated  by  Lord  Blackburn  in  Steel  v.  State  Line  Steamship  Com- 

pany 8  "  to  be  quite  clear,  both  in  England  and  in  Scotland,  that, 
where  there  is  a  contract  to  carry  goods  in  a  ship,  whether  that 
contract  is  in  the  shape  of  a  bill  of  lading  or  any  other  form,  there 
is  a  duty  on  the  part  of  the  person  who  furnishes  or  supplies  that 
ship,  or  that  ship's  room,  unless  something  be  stipulated  which 
should  prevent  it,  that  the  ship  shall  be  fit  for  its  purpose.  That 
is  generally  expressed  by  saying  that  it  shall  be  seaworthy ;  and 
I  think,  also,  in  marine  contracts,  contracts  for  sea  carriage,  that 
is  what  is  properly  called  '  a  warranty,'  not  merely  that  they  should 
do  their  best  to  make  the  ship  fit,  but  that  the  ship  should  really 
be  fit."  Further  on,  in  the  course  of  the  same  judgment,7  Lord 
Blackburn  intimates  his  clear  opinion  that  a  stipulation  excepting 
the  shipowner  from  liability  for  his  own  negligence  is  nob  invalid 
as  against  public  policy  or  for  any  other  cause.8 
Want  of  know-  Want  of  knowledge  of  defects,  however,  does  not  excuse  the 
excuse™  shipowner.9    His  obligation  is  absolute  unless  he  is  prevented  by 

1  Dobson  v.  Wilson,  3  Camp.  480. 

*  Strang  t>.  Scott,  14  App.  Cas.  601, 

*  The  Carroii  Park,  15  P.  D.  203. 
4  Ante,  1058. 

6  "  The  law  presumes  a  promise  to  that  effect  on  the  part  of  the  carrier  without 
any  actual  proof ;  and  every  reason  of  sound  policy  and  public  convenience  requires  it 
should  be  so  "  :  per  Lord  Ellenborough  in  Lyon  v.  Mells,  5  East  428,  at  437. 

6  3  App.  Cas.  72,  at  86 ;  cp.  Gilroy  t>.  Price  (1893),  App.  Cas.  56. 

7  3  App.  Cas.  at  88.  Cp.  The  Can-on  Park,  15  P.  D.  203 ;  The  Accomac,  15  P. 
l)iv.  208. 

8  The  American  view  is  that  the  fundamental  principle  upon  which  the  law  of 
common  carriers  was  established,  was  to  secure  the  utmost  care  and  diligence  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties ;  an  end  secured  in  regard  to  goods  by  charging  the  common* 
carrier  as  an  insurer,  and  in  regard  to  passengers  by  exacting  the  highest  degree  of 
carefulness  and  diligence ;  so  that  a  carrier  who  stipulates  not  to  be  bound  to  the> 
exercise  of  care  and  diligence,  in  the  view  of  American  law  seeks  to  put  off  the  essential 
duties  of  hiB  employment,  and  this  endeavour  the  law  invalidates  as  against  public 
policy.  See  this  view  very  fully  stated  by  Gray,  J.,  in  Liverpool  and  Great  Western 
Steam  Company  17.  Phenix  Insurance  Company,  129  U.  8.  (22  Davis)  397,  at  439*441. 
But  an  insurance  by  the  common  carrier  against  loss  arising  from  the  negligence  of 
his  own  servants,  has  been  held  good  by  the  very  highest  authority :  Phoenix  Insurance 
Company  v.  Erie  Transportation  Company,  117  (J.  S.  (10  Davis)  312,  approved  Cali- 
fornia Insurance  Company  v.  Union  Compress  Company,  133  U.  S.  (26  Davis)  387. 

*  The  Edwin  I.  Morrison,  153  U.  S.  (46  Davis)  199. 
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perils  of  the  sea  or  unavoidable  accident,  and  will  be  implied  where 
there  is  no  express  contract.1  Yet  the  stipulation  of  seaworthiness 
is  not  so  far  a  condition  precedent  that  the  hirer  is  not  liable  on 
breach  of  his  contract  by  the  shipowner  for  any  of  the  charter 
money.  The  charterer  is  bound  to  pay  for  the  use  of  the  ship  to 
the  extent  to  which  it  goes.  Again,  if  a  defect,  without  any 
apparent  cause,  be  developed,  such  defect  is  presumed  to  have  been 
in  existence  when  the  service  began.8  Unless  then  the  Shipowner 
has  contracted  himself  out  of  his  common  law  liabilities,  he  under- 
takes responsibility  for  all  defects,  even  those  undiscoverable  by 
the  closest  and  most  careful  scrutiny,8  if  their  existence  is  incom- 
patible with  the  reasonable  fitness  of  the  ship. 

The  condition  of  the  ship  must  be  suitable  with  regard  to  the  "  Suitable " 
particular  purpose  to  which  it  is  to  be  put,4  and  not  only  struo-  structurally  fi£ 
turally  fit,  but  furnished  with  a  competent  crew,  officers,  and  general  ^f  oom-11*1 
arrangements.5    Thus,  in  Kopitoff  v.  Wilson6  the  plaintiff  sought  potest  crew; 
to  recover  damages  for  the  loss  of  a  large  number  of  iron  armour-  genemi' 
plates,  which  were  lost  by  reason  of  one  of  the  plates  breaking  KopiSSf^1148" 
loose  after  the  ship  had  been  out  to  sea  for  some  hours,  causing  Wilson 
the  loss  of  the  ship  and  the  plates.    The  plaintiff  contended  that 
the  breaking  loose  of  the  plates  was  caused  by  improper  stowage ; 
the  defendants,  that  it  was  a  direct  consequence  of  the  roughness 
of  the  sea,  which  was  a  peril  excepted  in  the  bill  of  lading.    The 
Queen's  Bench  Division  held,  that  the  merchant,  by  his  contract 
with  the  shipowner,  is  protected  against  the  damage  arising  from 
such  perils  acting  upon   a  seaworthy  ship.     "We  hold,"  said 
Field,  J.',7  "  that  in  whatever  way  a  contract  for  the  conveyance  of  Judgment  of 
merchandise  be  made,  where  there  is  no  agreement  to  the  contrary    e  '  ' 
the  shipowner  is,  by  the  nature  of  the  contract,  impliedly  and 
necessarily  held  to  warrant  that  the  ship  is  good,  and  is  in  a  con* 
dition  to  perform  the  voyage  then  about  to  be  undertaken,  or,  in 
ordinary  language,  is  seaworthy,  that  is,  fit  to  meet  and  undergo 

1  3  Kent,  Comm.  205.  In  The  Schooner  Sarah,  2  Spragoe  (U.  S.  Adm.)  31,  a 
ship  was  held  unsea  worthy  where  only  the  master  was  on  board.  "  He  should  either 
have  kept  his  crew  with  him  or,  if  it  was  necessary  to  let  them  go  home  for  any  purpose, 
he  should  have  procured  suitable  and  competent  persons  in  their  place." 

*  Work  t>.  Leathers,  97  U.  S.  (7  Otto)  379. 

*  The  Glenfruin,  10  P.  D.  103 ;  Backhouse  v.  Snead,  I  Murph.  (N.  Ga.)  173,  cited 
Parsons,  Law  of  Shipping,  vol.  1.  285,  where  the  rodder  of  the  ship  was  internally 
defective,  although  outwardly  sound,  and  it  breaking  in  a  storm,  the  ship  was  wrecked 
and  some  corn,  which  was  on  board  was  lost.  The  shipowner  was  held  liable.  See 
also  Dopont  de  Nemours  &  Co.  v.  Vance,  19  How.  (U.  S.)  162,  at  167.  As  to  the  law 
where  there  is  a  bill  of  lading  with  a  clause  "  warranted  seaworthy  only  so  far  as 
ordinary  care  can  provide  " :  Cargo  ex  Laertes,  12  P.  D.  187. 

*  Stanton  v.  .Richardson,  L.  R.  7  C.  P.  421,  L.  R.  9  C.  P.  390,  affirmed  in  the  House 
of  Lords  (see  per  Field,  J.,  1  Q.  B.  D.  381). 

»  Cliflord  v.  Hunter,  M.  &  M.  103  ;  Forshaw  v.  Chabert,  3  B.  &  B.  158. 
«  1  Q.  B.  D.  377. 
7  //.  c  at  38a 
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Erie,  J.'s,  test 
of  efficiency. 


Seaworthiness 
to  be 

determined  at 
the  time  the 
goods  were 
received  on 
board. 


the  perils  of  the  sea  and  other  incidental  risks  to  which  she  must 
of  necessity  be  exposed  in  the  course  of  the  voyage*" 

The  shipowner  is  not  bound  to  provide  a  perfect  vessel— one 
that  is  the  best  and  fittest  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  has  to 
serve — but,  to  adopt  the  definition  given  by  Erie,  J.,  in  the  House 
of  Lords  in  Gibson  v.  Small,1  one  that  before  setting  out  "  is  fit  in 
the  degree  which  a  prudent  owner  uninsured  would  require  to 
meet  the  perils  "*  of  such  a  voyage  as  it  is  reasonable  to  anticipate 
for  it.  It  is  manifest  this  power  must  be  constantly  rising  as  the 
arts  of  naval  construction  improve.  Thus,  what  in  one  age  would 
be  looked  on  as  the  act  of  God,  to  the  extent  that  loss  arising 
therefrom  would  be  excused  as  within  the  exception,  may,  in  a 
succeeding  age,  be  regarded  as  a  loss  brought  about  by  an  unfitness 
to  encounter  perils,  which  it  would  be  usual  and  prudent  and  of 
course  to  require  provision  against  at  the  commencement  of  a 
voyage.8 

The  seaworthiness  of  the  ship  is  to  be  determined  at  the  time 
the  goods  were  received  on  board,4  as  well  as  at  the  time  of  sailing 
with  the  cargo.  So  that  if,  in  the  interval  between  the  recep- 
tion of  the  goods  and  the  commencement  of  the  voyage,  the 
ship  becomes   unfit,  the  liability  attaches,6  though    not    if  the 

1  16  Q.  B.  128,  in  Ex.  Ch.  at  141,  in  H.  of  L.  4  H.  L.  C.  353.    In  Dudgeon  v. 
Pembroke,  2  App.  Cas.  284,  at  293,  Lord  Penzanoe,  speaking  on  the  question  of 
whether  the  law  implies  a  warranty  of  seaworthiness  in  a  time  policy,  said  :  "I  do  not 

?ropose  to  trouble  jour  Lordships  by  reviewing  the  arguments  on  this  question,  because 
consider  that  the  case  of  Gibson  v.  Small  (4  H.  L.  C.  353),  supplemented  as  it  was 
by  the  two  cases  of  Thompson  v.  Hopper  (6  £.  &  B.  172),  and  Fawcus  v.  Sarafield 
(6  £.  &  B.  192),  must  be  considered  to  have  set  at  rest  the  controversies  on  this  subject, 
and  to  have  finally  decided  that  the  law  does  not,  in  the  absence  of  special  stipulations 
in  the  contract,  infer  in  the  case  of  a  time  policy,  any  warranty  that  the  vessel  at  any 
particular  time  shall  have  been  seaworthy.  In  pronouncing  the  judgment  of  the 
majority  of  the  Court  in  the  latter  case,  Lord  Campbell  said :  '  For  the  reasons  1  gave 
in  the  case  of  Gibson  v.  Small,  and  which  I  have  given  in  the  case  of  Thomson  v. 
Hopper,  1  think  there  is  no  implied  warranty  of  seaworthiness  in  any  time  policy.' " 

2  4H.  L.  C.  at  384. 

3  Barges  17.  Wickham,  3  B.  &  S.  669,  per  Blackburn,  J.,  at  693,  commenting  on 
and  approving  the  remark  of  Story,  J.,  in  Tidmarsh  v.  The  Washington  Fire  and 
Marine  Insurance  Company,  4  Mason  (U.S.)  439,  at  441,  that  "the  standard  of 
sea-worthiness  has  been  gradually  raised  within  the  last  thirty  years/'  In  Knill  v. 
Hooper,  2  H.  &  N.  277,  at  283,  Watson,  B.,  delivering  the  judgment  of  the  Court, 
said :  "  The  term  '  sea- worthiness'  is  a  relative  term  :  there  is  no  positive  condition  of 
the  vessel  recognized  by  the  law  to  satisfy  the , warranty  of  sea- worthiness."  Cp. 
Readhead  v.  Midland  Railway  Company,  L.  R.  2  Q.  B.  412,  at  440.  As  to  seaworthi- 
ness with  regard  to  deck  cargo,  see  Daniels  v.  Harris,  L.  R.  10  C.  P.  1 ;  Lawrence  v. 
Minturn,  17  How.  (U.  S.)  100. 

4  Tattersall  v.  National  Steamship  Company,  12  Q.  B.  D.  297. 

0  Cohn  v.  Davidson,  2  Q.  B.  D.  455  ;  Dudgeon  v.  Pembroke,  2  App.  Cas.  2S4,  at 
296,  per  Lord  Penzance  :  "  The  underwriters  would  be  at  liberty  in  every  case  of  a 
voyage  policy  to  raise  and  litigate  the  question  whether,  at  the*  time  the  loss  hap- 
pened, the  vessel  was,  by  reason  of  any  insufficiency  at  the  time  of  last  leaving  a  port 
where  it  might  have  been  repaired,  unable  to  meet  the  perils  of  the  seas,  and  was  lost 
by  reason  of  that  inability  ' ;  Steel  r.  State  Line  Steamship  Co.,  3  App.  Cas.  72. 
But  though  the  owner  is  not  bound  to  repair  during  the  voyage,  if  he  elect  to  do  so  he 
ought  not  to  proceed  with  the  vessel  in  an  unseaworthy  condition,  Worms  v.  Storey, 
1 1  Ex.  427.  "  Although  the  onus  of  proving  unseaworthiness  is  on  the  underwriters, 
yet  I  agree  that,  if  a  vessel  were  shewn  to  be  lost  by  leaking  as  soon  as  she  left  the 
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unseaworthiness    is    posterior    to    the    commencement   of    the 
voyage.1 

Parke,  B.'s,  definition  of  seaworthiness  in  Dixon  v.  Sadler,9  is  Parke,  b.'b, 
the  one  most  often  referred  to.    The  term,  he  says,  implies  that  ^alwxrtMneBi 
the  ship  "  shall  be  in  a  fit  state  as  to  repairs,  equipment,  and  crew,  j°J}ixon  *• 
and  in  all  other  respects  to  encounter  the  ordinary  perils  of  the 


voyage  ....  at  the  time  of  sailing  npon  it." 

In  the  Honse  of  Lords,   in   Steel  v.   State   Line   Steamship  Seaworthiness 
Company,8  the  question  of  seaworthiness,  the   determination   of forthe  i1"^ 
whether  the  duty  or  obligation  to  make  the  ship  reasonably  fit 
for  the  voyage  has  been  discharged,4  was  agreed  to  be  one  for  the 
jury.     As  to  this,  "  I  think,"  said  Lord  Blackburn,0  "  that  there  Lord  Biack- 
are  some  views  of  the  case  in  which,  though  it  would  still  be  a  in  Steele  «.°n 
question  of  fact  for  the  jury,  there  could  not   be  much  doubt  S***6  ijjj1® 
about  it  one  way  or  the  other.     If,  for  example,  this  port  was  Company, 
left  unfastened,  so  that  when   any  ordinary  weather  came  on, 
and  the  sea  washed  as  high  as  the  port,  it  would  be  sure  to  give 
way  and  the  water  come  in,  unless  something  more  was  done — 
if  in  the  iuside  the  wheat  had  been  piled  up  so  high  against 

S>rt,  the  onus  of  proving  her  capacity  for  the  sea  would  be  shifted"  :  per  Willes,  J., 
avidson  v.  Buraand,  L.  R.  4  C.  P.  117,  at  120.  "A  defect  of  sea  worthiness  arising 
-after  the  commencement  of  the  risk,  and  permitted  to  continue  from  bad  faith  or  want 
of  ordinary  prudence  or  diligence  on  the  part  of  the  insured  or  his  agents,  discharges 
the  ordinary  insurer  from  liability  for  any  loss  which  is  the  consequence  of  such  bad  faith, 
or  want  of  prudence  or  diligence  ;  but  does  not  affect  the  contract  of  insurance  as  to  any 
other  risk  or  loss  covered  dj  the  policy  and  not  caused  or  increased  by  such  particular 
defect":  Union  Insurance  Company  v.  Smith,  124  U.  8.  (17  Davis)  405,  at  427. 
Thiodon  v.  Tindall,  60  L.  J.  Q.  B.  526,  was  a  claim  against  the  Committee  of  Lloyd's  by 
the  purchaser  of  a  yacht  with  a  certificate  classing  her  as  Ai  for  eleven  years ; 
subsequently  to  the  purchase  it  was  discovered  she  was  not  entitled  to  the  classification, 
•and  the  purchaser  sued  the  committee,  alleging  he  had  been  induced  to  purchase  by 
their  misrepresentation  in  the  certificate.     He  was  held  disentitled  to  recover. 

1  The  Kona,  51  L.  T.  28.  As  to  dunnage,  see  Abbott,  Merchant  Ships  (13th  ed.), 
391.  it  is  sufficient  if  the  master  provides  the  kind  of  dunnage  ordinarily  used  at  the 
port  of  shipment  for  goods  of  the  kind  shipped :  The  Ville  de  l'Orient,  2  L.  T.  (N.  S.)  62. 

2  5  M.  &  W.  405,  at  414,  in  Ex.  Ch.  8  M.  &  W.  895,  Tudor,  L.C.,  on  Mercantile 
Law  (3rded.),  1270cm  notis.  See  also  Davidson  v.  Burn  and,  L.  R.  4  C.  P.  117, 
The  Quebec  Marine  Insurance  Company  v.  The  Commercial  Bank  of  Canada,  L.  R.  3 
P.  C.  234,  where  Lord  Tenterden's  dictum  in  Weir  v.  Aberdeen,  2  B.  &  Aid.  320,  is 
commented  on.  See  also  Gilroy  v.  Price  (1893),  App.  Cas.  56;  Abbott,  Merchant 
Ships  (13th  ed.),  376-389 ;  Hedley  v.  Pinkney  (1894),  App.  Cas.  222. 

(1877)  3  App.  Cas.  72,  where,  at  77,  Lord  Cairns,  C,  says:  "By  seaworthy — 
I  do  not  desire  to  point  to  any  technical  meaning  of  the  term,  but  to  express  that  the 
ship  should  be  in  a  condition  to  encounter  whatever  perils  of  the  sea  a  ship  of  that 
kind,  and  laden  in  that  way,  may  be  fairly  expected  to  encounter  in  crossing  the 
Atlantic";  and  at  89,  Lord  Blackburn  describes  the  owner's  obligation  as  to  sea- 
worthiness as  "the  duty  or  obligation  to  make  the  ship  reasonably  fit  for  the  voyage." 
See  The  Carron  Park,  15  P.  D.  203 ;  Tattersall  v.  National  Steamship  Company,  12 
Q.  B.  D.  297 ;  Adam  v.  Morris,  18  Rettie  153,  at  156;  Gilroy  v.  Price  (1893),  App. 
Cas.  56.  4  3  App.  Cas.  72,  per  Lord  Blackburn,  at  90. 

0  L.  c.  at  90.  A  covenant  of  seaworthiness  is  not  to  be  construed  as  a  condition  prece- 
dent where  the  freighter  has  taken  the  ship  into  his  service  and  used  her.  "  If,"  said 
Lord  Ellenborough.  Havelock  v.  Geddes,  10  East  555,  at  563,  "this  were  a  condition 
precedent,  the  neglect  of  putting  in  a  single  nail  for  a  single  moment  after  the  ship 
ought  to  have  been  made  tight,  staunch,  &c.,  would  be  a  breach  of  the  condition  and  a 
defence  to  the  whole  of  the  plaintiff's  demand."  This  was  followed  in  Inman  Steam- 
ship Company  v.  Bischoff,  7  App.  Cas.  670,  at  673,  683. 
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it  and  covered  it,  so  that  no  one  would  ever  see  whether  it  had 
been  so  left  or  not,  and  so  that  if  it  had  been  found  out  or  thought 
of,  it  would  have  required  a  great  deal  of  time  and  trouble  (time 
above  all)  to  remove  the  cargo  to  get  at  it  and  fasten  it — if  that  was 
found  to  be  the  case,  and  it  was  found  that  at  the  time  of  sailing 
it  was  in  that  state,  I  can  hardly  imagine  any  jury  finding  anything 
else  than  that  a  ship  which  sailed  in  that  state  did  not  sail  in  a  fit 
state  to  encounter  such  perils  of  the  sea  as  are  reasonably  to  be 
expected  in  crossing  the  Atlantic.  I  think,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  this  port  had  been,  as  a  port  in  the  cabin  or  some  other  place 
would  often  be,  open,  and  when  they  were  sailing  out  under  the 
lee  of  the  shore  remaining  open  but  quite  capable  of  being  shot 
at  a  moment's  notice,  as  soon  as  the  sea  became  in  the  least  degree 
rough,  and  in  case  a  regular  storm  came  on  capable  of  beings 
closed  with  a  dead  light — in  such  a  case  as  that  no  one  could,  with 
any  prospect  of  success,  ask  any  reasonable  people,  whether  they 
were  a  jury  or  judges,  to  say  that  that  made  the  vessel  unfit  to 
encounter  the  perils,  of  a  voyage." 
Seville  When,  however,  the  criteria  of  Lord  Blackburn   came  to  be 

Copper  Com-  applied  in  another  Scotch  case,1  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion 
panyi'.CoMis.  am^g^  fa  judges.  The  action  was  by  charterers  against  ship- 
owners for  damages  for  loss  of  cargo.  The  vessel  was  lost  in 
consequence  of  the  breakdown  of  the  boiler  through  the  amount 
of  mud  in  the  water,  which  was  drawn  from  the  Guadalquiver,. 
a  river  of  exceptional  muddiness.  The  Lord  Justice-Clerk 
(Moncreiff)  held  that  the  facts  proved  made  out  "a  stronger 
case  than  that  of  Steel,  for  in  that  case  there  was  no  structural 
defect,  only  careless  stowage  of  the  cargo,  which  prevented  one  of 
the  port-holes  from  being  closed.  But  the  propelling  power  of  a 
sea-going  ship  is  of  its  essence,  and  if  this  vessel  for  the  time  had 
none  it  could  not  be  seaworthy."8  On  the  other  hand,  Lord  Young 
said :8  "Of  course  the  muddy  state  of  the  river  may  be  so  bad  at 
certain  times  that  the  shipmaster  instead  of  taking  in  the  water 
from  the  river,  should  send  elsewhere  for  it.  Whether  this 
mistake  of  taking  water  from  the  river  amounts  to  an  error  of 
navigation  in  the  sense  of  the  charter-party 4  is  a  question  which 
has  never  been  decided.  I  think  it  was  a  mistake  to  take  water 
into  the  boiler  in  a  muddy  condition,  and  the  evidence  shews  that 
this  muddiness  caused  or  contributed  to  the  loss  of  the  ship,  but 

1  Seville  Sulphur  and  Copper  Company  v.  Colvils,  15  Rettia  616  ;  op.  The  Sooth- 
gate  (1893),  P.  329. 

9  15  Kettie  at  625.  '  L.  0.  at  626. 

4  Tne  charter-party  freed  the  owners  from  liability  from  "  the  act  of  God,  the  Qoeen'a 

enemies,  fire,  and  all  and  every  other  dangers  and  accidents  of  the  seas,  rivers,  an 

errors  or  negligence,  of  navigation  of  whatsoever  nature  and  kind,  daring  the  voyage." 
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I  have  a  doubt  as  to  whether  it  brought  about  what  the  sheriff- 
substitute  calls  unseaworthiness  in  a  'legal  sense/  ....  That 
the  presence  of  that  muddy  water  in  her  boiler  constituted  unsea- 
worthiness is  a  proposition  by  no  means  clear  to  my  mind."  The 
rest  of  the  Court  concurred  with  the  Lord  Justice-Clerk. 

The  deposit  of  mud  in  the  boiler  seems  clearly  a  falling  short  of  Considered. 
that  condition  of  fitness  in  equipment  that  Parke,  B.,  regarded  as 
making  up  of  seaworthiness ;  and  to  scour  a  boiler  free  from  mud, 
at  the  point  of  departure  on  a  voyage,  would  further  appear  to  be 
a  matter  requiring  that  "  great  deal  of  time  and  trouble  (time 
above  all),"1  which  Lord  Blackburn  marks  as  indicating  a  defect  of 
seaworthiness  rather  than  a  mere  temporary  incommodity.  If, 
then,  Seville  Sulphur  and  Copper  Company  v.  Colvils"  gives  an 
instance  of  a  shortcoming  that  amounts  to  unseaworthiness,  the 
defective  fastening  of  the  rail  in  Hedley  v.  Pinkney8  is  an  instance, 
on  the  other  hand,  of  that  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  crew 
which  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  amounting  to  unseaworthiness  of 
the  ship. 

What  is  seaworthiness  "  at  the  time  of  sailing  "  was  considered  Seaworthiness 

' '  at  thft  tine 

by  the  Privy  Council  in  Biccard  v.  Shepherd,4  where  the  voyage  0f  Bailing." 
was  divided  into  stages.  Lord  Wensleydale  there  laid  down  the  g^^rd 
rule  by  reference  to  his  own  judgment  in  Dixon  u  Sadler5  as 
follows:6  "If  the  voyage  be  such  as  to  require  a  different  com- 
plement of  men  or  state  of  equipment,  in  different  parts  of  it,  as  if 
it  was  a  voyage  down  a  canal  or  river,  and  thence  to  and  on  the 
open  sea,  it  is  enough  if  the  vessel  be  at  each  stage  of  the 
navigation  in  which  the  loss  happens  properly  manned  and 
equipped  for  it ; "  and  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  Thin  v.  Richards7 
adopted  this  statement  of  the  law. 

Some  difference  of  judicial  opinion  has  existed  as  to  the  signifi-  Meaning  of 
<3ation  of  a  stipulation  expressed  to  be  "during  the  voyage,  aVOy*ge?' 
phrase  the  meaning  of  which  may  be  noted  conveniently  in  the 
present  connection,  though  it  is  not  primarily  applicable  to  sea- 
worthiness." In  Crow  v.  Falk8  the  words  were  held  to  apply  only  to 
the  time  after  the  voyage  began,  and  it  was  held  that  the  voyage 
could  not  begin  before  the  ship's  loading  was  completed.    In  Bruce 

1  Ante,  1256. 

2  15  Rettie  616  ;  bat  see  Cunningham  v.  Colvils,  16  Rettie  295,  before  the  First 
Division  of  the  Coort  of  Session,  where,  however,  Lord  Adam  said,  at  309  :  "  We  were 
referred  to  the  case  of  the  Seville  Sulphur  and  Copper  Company  against  the  present 
defenders"  ....  "in  which  the  Second  Division  arrived  at  a  different  conclusion 
from  that  at  which  I  have  arrived,  but  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  evidence  we  have 
bad  to  consider  is  materially  different  from  the  evidence  in  that  case." 

'  (1892)  1  Q.  B.  58,  in  H.  of  L.  (1894)  App.  Can.  222.  For  what  is  negligence  of 
master  or  crew  in  the  navigation  of  the  ship  in  the  ordinary  course  of  the  voyage 
under  a  charter-party,  Bee  The  Accoman,  15  P.  D.  208. 

4  14  Moo.  P.  C.  C.  471.  5  5  M.  &  W.  405,  at  414. 

6  14  Moo.  P.  0.  C.  at  493.  7  (1892)  2  Q.  B.  141.  8  8  Q.  B.  467. 
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Goods  most  be 
stowed  so  as 
not  to  cause 
damage  to 
other  goods. 


Damage  to 
cargo  no 
ground  for 
refusal  to  pay 
freight. 


v.  Nicolopulo,1  Pollock,  C.B.,  dissented  from  this  decision,  and  it  was 
held  in  that  case  that  a  preliminary  voyage  was  to  be  considered 
part  of  the  voyage  contemplated  by  the  contract.  Again,  in 
Barker  v.  M< Andrew,2  it  was  held  that  where  a  ship  described  as 
then  at  N.,  was  to  proceed  at  the  usual  place  of  loading  at  N.,  and 
there  load  and  proceed  to  A.,  with  the  usual  exceptions  "  during* 
the  said  voyage "  that  the  exceptions  applied  to  the  preliminary 
transit  to  the  port  of  loading.  In  a  similar  sense  was  the  decision 
of  Sir  James  Hannen  in  The  Carron  Park,8  where  the  cases  of 
Bruce  v.  Nicolopulo  and  Barker  v.  M'Andrew  are  considered 
"conclusive;"  while  in  the  succeeding  case  of  The  Accomac4  the 
words  in  a  charter-party,  "  negligence  "  "  in  the  navigation  of  the 
ship  in  the  ordinary  course  of  the  voyage,"  were  held  not  to  cover 
negligence  while  going  into  dock  to  discharge  cargo  after  arrivaL 

Besides  providing  a  seaworthy  vessel  for  the  carriage  of  goods 
there  is  an  obligation  implied  on  the  shipowner  to  place  goods 
which  are  entrusted  him  to  be  conveyed,  and  which  are  likely  to 
cause  injury  to  other  goods  conveyed  in  the  ship,  in  a  position 
where  they  are  not  harmful  to  the  rest  of  the  cargo,  even  though 
the  injurious  goods  are  placed  on  board  in  a  condition  to  do 
mischief,  and  by  the  shippers  of  the  damaged  goods.8  If  the 
shipper  of  goods  in  a  general  ship  sustains  loss  from  damage 
done  to  his  goods  by  other  goods,  he  has  an  action  against  the 
shipowner  without  proof  of  negligence,  though  it  is  incumbent 
upon  the  shipper  to  see  that  his  goods  are  of  such  a  character  and 
in  such  condition  that  they  will  bear  the  voyage  upon  which  he 
sends  them,  if  conducted  in  the  usual  and  accustomed  manner.6 
The  presumption  is  of  course  that  he  has  done  so ;  and  the  onvx 
is  therefore  on  the  carrier  to  shew  circumstances  suggesting 
default.7 

The  obligation  to  put  goods  in  a  suitable  place,8  and  to  take 
requisite  measures  to  preserve  them'  at  common  law  does  not  entitle 


1  34  L.  J.  C.  P.  191. 
4  15  P.  Div.  208. 


1  11  Ex.  129. 

»  15  P.  D.  203. 

5  Alston  v.  Herring,  11  Ex.  822. 

•  Gillespie  v.  Thompson,  6  E.  &  B.  477  n. ;  The  Bark  Colonel  Ledyard,  1  Spragae 
(U.  S.  Adm.)  530. 

7  In  Snow  v.  Carruth,  1  Sprague  (U.  S.  Adm.),  at  327,  Spragne  J.,  said :  "1  am 
satisfied  that  the  great  loss  in  this  case  (above  the  necessary  leakage)  was  partly 
attributable  to  the  negligence  of  the  carrier,  and  partly  to  the  negligence  or  misfortune 
of  the  shipper  or  consignee,  and  that  it  is  not  practicable  to  ascertain  for  how  much  of 
the  loss  the  one  party,  or  the  other,  is,  in  fact,  responsible.  I  am,  therefore,  obliged  to 
adopt  some  arbitrary  rule  in  determining  the  amount  to  be  allowed  the  respondents. 
An  analogy  may  be  found  in  the  rule  adopted  by  Courts  of  Admiralty,  in  cases  of 
collision  where  both  parties  are  in  fault." 

8  The  Oquendo,  38  L.  T.  (N.  S.)  151  ;  Hayn  v.  Culliford,  3  C.  P.  D.  410,  4  C.  P. 
Div.  182. 

•  Notara  v.  Henderson,  L.  R.  5  Q.  B.  346,  L.  R.  7  Q.  B.  225,  at  235  :  Tronaon  v. 
Dent,  8  Moo.  P.  C.  C.  419 ;  Australasian  Steam  Navigation  Company  v.  Morse,  L.  R. 
4  P.  C.  222 ;  De  Cuadra  v.  Swann,  16  C.  B.  N.   S.  772.    Hingston  v.  Wendt,  1 
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the  consignee  to  resist  payment  of  freight  on  the  ground  that  the 
goods  were  damaged,  if  he  had  not  specially  contracted  for  the 
right  to  do  so.  The  negligence  of  the  master  in  this  respect  is 
only  a  matter  for  a  cross  action. 

The  leading  case  for  this  proposition  is  Dakin  v.  Oxley,1  where 
Willes,  J.,  in  a  considered  judgment,  examines  the  law  on  the  Dakin  r. 
subject,  and  concludes  that  a  plea  which  was  bad  which  set  up  that  0xl6y- 
through  the  fault  of  the  shipowner  goods  shipped  had  become 
worthless,  and  were  abandoned  by  the  owner,  who  was  thereby 
discharged  from  the  payment  of  the  freight.  Willes,  J.,  citing 
"Professor  Parsons  in  his  learned  work  upon  Maritime  Law, 
vol.  i.  p.  172,"  states  the  law  in  America  to  be,  that  "  if  the  cargo 
arrives  in  specie,  notwithstanding  that  it  is  damaged,  whether 
fortuitously  or  culpably,  so  as  to  be  worthless,  the  freight9  is 
earned,  although  in  case  of  culpable  damage  set  off  is  allowed." 
The  contrary  is  nevertheless  held  in  Snow  v.  Carruth,8  in  which 
the  decision  of  Story,  J.,  in  Willard  v.  Dorr,4  is  cited  as  an 
authority ;  and  that  decision  has  been  followed  in  not  a  few  cases.0 

Though  the  common  law  on  the  point  remains  unaltered,  its  Judicature 
effect  is  neutralized  by  the  provisions  of  the  Judicature  Acts,  i&73ftoant0r^iidm 
1875,  by  which  (and  the  rules  made  under  them6)  a  defendant to  *•  ■**  UP- 
may  set  up  a  counter-claim  to  an  action.     A  claim  for  freight  may 
therefore  be  met  by  a  counter-claim  for  damage  to  the  cargo.7 

If  goods  are  furtively  put  on  board  a  presumption  may  arise  Goods 

furtively  put 
Q.  B.  I).  367,  affirms  the  existence  of  a  lien  on  cargo  preserved,  though  the  charges  were  on  board, 
incurred  without  authority  from  the  owner.    This  is  on  the  analogy  of  general  average 
or  salvage. 

1  (1864)  15  C.  B.  N.  S.  646,  at  664. 

a  "The  inception  of  freight,"  says  Eyre,  C.J.,  "is  breaking  ground"  :  Curling  r. 
Long,  I  B.  &  P.  634,  at  636.  On  the  other  hand,  see  Beawes,  Lex  Mercatoria  (6th  ed.), 
vol.  1.  189,  with  which  the  civil  law  is  in  accord,  D.  14,  2.  Demurrage  ceases  on  the 
day  of  sailing  (or  readiness  to  sail,  Pringle  v.  Mollett,  6  M.  &  W.  80),  and  if  sub- 
sequently the  ship  is  detained,  the  freighter  is  not  liable :  Jamieson  v.  Laurie,  6  Bro. 
P.  C.  474. 

3  1  Sprague  (U.  S.  Adm.)  324. 

4  3  Mason  (U.  8.)  161,  at  171. 

5  See  the  whole  controversy  summarized  in  Parsons,  Law  of  Merchant  Shipping,  vol  i. 
206,  note  2,  which  is  in  fact  a  new  edition  of  "the  work  on  maritime  law/'  cited 
by  Willes,  J.  It  is  strange  that  though  the  Law  of  Merchant  Shipping  was  not  pub- 
lished till  1869,  there  is  no  notice  of  the  decision  of  Dakin  v.  Oxley,  though  that  case 
was  reported  in  1864,  and  the  English  cases  are  largely  drawn  upon  in  the  note 
referred  to. 

•  See  R.  S.  C.  1883,  Order  xix.  r.  3. 

7  The  definition  of  "  freight "  is  considered  hy  Willes,  J.,  in  Denoon  v.  Home  and 
Colonial  Insurance  Company,  L.  R.  7  C.  P.  341,  at  348.  See  also  Beawes,  Lex  Mercatoria 
(6th  ed.),  vol.  i.  187 ;  Kay,  Law  relating  to  Shipmasters  and  Seamen  (2nd  ed.),  §§ 
268-297.  Freight  under  a  charter-party  is  not  an  incident  to  the  ownership  of  the 
Teasel,  so  that  an  underwriter  on  the  ship  cannot  claim  any  part  of  the  damages 
recovered  from  the  owners  of  the  wrong-doing  vessel  on  account  of  loss  of  prospective 
freight :  The  Sea  Insurance  Company  v.  fiadden,  13  Q.  B.  D.  706.  For  the  payment  oi 
freight,  Abbott,  Merchant  Ships  (13th  ed.),  533-624;  3  Kent,  Comm.  219-230 
(1 2th  ed.),  with  Mr.  Holmes's  note,  228.  As  to  the  procedure  for  enforcing  shipowners 
right  to  freight  see  sees.  492-501  of  Merchant  Shipping  Act  1894  (57  &  58  Vict.  c.  60), 
and  Furness  v.  White  (1894),  1  Q.  B.  483,  reversed  in  H.  of  L.  11  Times  L.  R.  129, 
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that  the  owner  wished  to  defraud  the  carrier.     This  would  rebut 
the  presumption  of  an  implied  contract,1  though  if  freight  were 
received  by  the  carrier  it  would  more  probably  operate  as  a  waiver 
of  the  surreptitious  dealing,  and  the  carrier  would  thereupon  be 
clothed  with  his  normal  responsibilities. 
Pothier's  view      Pothier  is  of  opinion  that  the  master  who  finds  goods  in  his 
MrSvefyput     vessel  f urtively  put  there  is  at  liberty  to  put  them  ashore  and 
in  a  vessel.       charge  the  expense  of  unlading  to  the  owner.     If  he  does  not  find 
them  till  after  he  has  sailed,  he  may  discharge  them  at  an  inter- 
mediate port  before  the  end  of  the  voyage,  leaving  them  in  the 
hands  of  some  solvent  merchant  and  giving  the  owner  notice ;  yet 
if  the  vessel  is  able,  he  ought  to  carry  them  to  their  destination.* 

By  the  Code  de  Commerce  the  master  may  only  discharge8  the 
goods  at  the  point  where  they  are  laden ;  or  if  he  prefers  to  carry 
them  he  may  charge  the  highest  freight  paid  for  merchandise  of 
the  same  quality.4 
Time  for  If  the  time  of  loading  is  not  the  subject  of  special  contract,  the 

oadmg-  implication  of  law  is  that  each  party  is  to  use  reasonable  diligence* 

in  performing  his  part.  Failure  by  either  resulting  in  loss  creates 
a  right  of  action  in  the  other  party.6  Where  the  performance  of 
the  contract  is  prevented  by  a  cause  over  which  neither  party  has 
any  control,  as  by  a  threatened  bombardment  of  the  port  of  loading 
or  delivery,  an  action  is  not  maintainable.7 
Master's  duty.  The  master8  is  the  general  agent  of  the  owner  for  the  purpose 
of  the  voyage ;  and  for  the  exercise  of  that  agency  is  entrusted 
with  powers  to  be  used  at  his  discretion.9  The  owners  are  more- 
over held  liable10  if  the  master  exercises  a  power  which  circum- 

1  The  Huntress,  Daveis  (U.  S.  Adm.)  82,  at  91. 

3  Pothier,  Trait ^  de  Contrat  de  la  Charte-partie,  n.  10,  12. 

8  Code  de  Commerce,  Art.  292 ;  Boulay-Paty,  Droit  Maritime,  vol.  ii.  373 ;  Alauset, 
Commentaire  vol  iii.  191. 

4  Valin,  Ordonnanoe  de  la  Marine,  liv.  3,  tit  3,  art.  7. 

5  Jackson  v.  Union  Marine  Insurance  Company,  L.  R.  10  C.  P.  125  ;  Poussard  v. 
Spiers,  1  Q.  B.  D.  410,  per  Blackburn,  J.,  at  414.  If  the  delay,  though  caused  by  some- 
thing for  which  neither  party  is  responsible,  is  so  great  and  long  as  to  make  it  unreason- 
able to  require  the  parties  to  go  on  with  the  adventure,  each  may  treat  it  as  determined : 
Dahl  v.  Nelson,  6  App.  Cas.  38,  at  53.  Cp.  however,  Hurst  v.  Usborne,  18  C.  B.  144, 
approved  French  v.  Newgass,  3  C.  r.  D.  163.  As  to  continuing  warranty,  Tully  9. 
Howling,  2  Q.  B.  D.  182.    Ante,  10 10. 

8  Fowler  v.  Enoop,  4  Q.  B.  D.  299. 

7  Ford  v.  Cotesworth,  L.  K.  5  Q.  B.  544  (Ex.  Ch.) ;  Hick  v.  Bodocanachi  (1891), 
2  Q.  B.  626,  in  H.  of  L.  sub  nom.  Hick  v.  Raymond  (1893),  App.  Cas.  22. 

8  Revertndum  honorem  sumit  quisquu  magistri  nomen  acceperit:  Cleirac,  Juge- 
mens  d'Oleron,  c.  1.  Beawes,  Lex  Mercatoria  (6th  ed.),  155-166,  Master  of  Ship; 
Malynes  Lex  Mercatoria,  c.  xxii,  Of  the  Master  of  the  Ship,  his  power,  and  duty  of  the 
Master  to  the  Merchants  ;  Bell,  Comm.  (7th  ed.)  554-557,  Of  the  Shipmaster  or  Captain. 

9  Duty  of  master  to  load,  Anglo-African  Company  v.  Lamzed,  L.  R.  1  C.  P. 
226. 

10  Notara  t>.  Henderson,  L.  B.  7  Q.  B.  225  ;  Ewbank  v.  Nutting,  7  C.  B.  797. 
Under  24  Vict.  o.  10,  s.  10,  and  17  &  18  Vict.  c.  104,  s.  191,  it  was  held  that  the 
master  had  a  maritime  lien  on  the  ship  for  disbursements :  The  Mary  Ann,  L.  R.  1 
A.  &  E.  8 ;  The  Glentanner,  Swa.  (Adm. )  4 1 5 ;  and  that  he  oould  maintain  an  action  in 
for  "  disbursements  "  without  previous  payment  in  respect  of  such  liabilities :  The 
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stances  might  justify,  so  that  did  the  circumstances  in  fact  exist, 
the  act  would  be  within  the  general  scope  of  his  functions, 
although  the  facts  do  not  warrant  its  exercise  in  the  particular 
case ;  for  instance,  if  he  unnecessarily  throw  goods  overboard  in 
a  panic  or  sell  goods  without  justifying  need. 

The  master  is  bound  to  take  all  reasonable  care  of  goods  entrusted  Master  bound 
to  him,  even  though  there  are  special  conditions  exonerating  his  ©J^"011* 
owner  from  the  consequences  of  his  defaults  ;  and  where  accidents 
have  happened  for  which  neither  he  nor  his  owners  are  liable,  he 
is  still  bound  to  take  all  reasonable  precautions  to  neutralize  their 
effects  and  to  save  what  of  the  cargo  he  can  for  its  owners.1 

The  master  is  bound  to  attest  by  his  signature  the  date  as  well  Master's  duty 
as  the  fact  of  the  shipment  of  goods.  He  is  not  indeed  bound  to  S  cargo*1*  l°n 
superintend  in  person  the  receipt  and  the  stowage  of  them ;  yet 
if  he  is  not  personally  cognisant  of  the  fact  and  time  of  shipment, 
it  is  his  personal  duty  to  inform  himself  upon  both  those  points  by 
examining  the  mate's  receipts  or  the  log-book  before  he  signs  bills 
of  lading  for  the  goods;  and  he  can  only  discharge  himself  by 
showing  either  that  he  was  relieved  of  his  duty  or  that  he  made 
an  honest  attempt  to  perform  it  and  failed  through  no  fault  of 
his  own.2 

The  powers  of    the  master  of   a  ship  for  the  maintenance  of  Powers  of 
discipline8  are  very  large— even  to  admitting  a  liberty  of  exercising  ££££;£• 
"the  power  of  administering  wholesome  personal  correction,"  but  of  discipline, 
not  extending  to  authorize  li  mere  passionate  violence/'4    In  the 
Scotch  case0  just  cited  the  master  of  a  ship  was  sued  for  striking 
the  pursuer,  and  a  defence  that  the  blow  was  struck  in  making 

12  P.  Div.  158.  This  was  overruled  in  The  Sara,  14  App.  Cas.  209,  where  the  House  of 
Lords  held  that  24  Vict  c.  10,  did  not  give  the  master  a  lien  on  the  ship  for  disburse- 
ments. The  result  of  this  decision  was  the  passing  of  52  &  53  Vict.  c.  46.  The  old 
decisions  were  thereby  again  made  applicable :  Morgan  v.  Castlegate  Steamship  Com- 
pany, The  Castlegate  (1893),  App.  Cas.  38.  The  enactments  referred  to  in  this  note 
are  now  consolidated  as  s.  167  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894  (57  &  58  Vict. 
c.  60J.  Ibit,  1330,  n.1.  The  judgment  of  Story,  J.,  in  Pope  v.  Nickerson,  3  Story 
(U.  8.)  473,  discusses  the  liability  of  the  owners  and  the  powers  of  the  master. 

1  Notara  v.  Henderson,  L.  B.  7  Q.  B.  225  ;  Adam  v.  Morris,  18  Bettie,  153.  See 
antei  1251 ;  and  sort,  1263. 

3  Stumore.v.  JBreen,  12  App.  Cas.  698,  at  702. 

8  See  as  to  these  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894  (57  &  58  Vict.  0.  60),  ss.  220-238. 
There  is  a  conflict  between  the  English  and  Scotch  Courts  as  to  whether  these  statu- 
tory powers  exclude  other  remedies ;  cp.  The  Great  Northern  Steamship  Fishing  Com- 
pany v.  Edgehill,  11  Q.  B.  D.  225,  with  Sharp  v.  Bettie,  1 1  Bettie  745,  where  the 
English  case  is  considered  and  dissented  from.  The  master's  powers  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  discipline  are  considered,  Beawes,  Lex  Mercatoria  (6tn  ed.),  vol.  i.  172,  where 
also  the  rights  and  duties  of  mariners  are  treated. 

4  Per  Curiam,  Reekie  v.  Norrie,  5  Dunlop  368,  at  369. 

6  Beekie  v.  Norrie,  5  Dunlop  368.  In  United  States  v.  Colby  (1846),  1  Sprague 
.  (U.  S.  Adm.)  119,  it  was  held  that  if  the  master  of  a  ship  at  sea,  in  the  exercise  of  a 
sound  and  honest  judgment,  believes  danger  to  be  imminent,  and  to  require  the  use  of  a 
dangerous  weapon  to  reduce  to  obedience  a  seaman  in  open  mutiny  with  weapons  in  his 
hand,  and  threatening  the  lives  of  the  officers,  and  the  master  should  use  such  a  weapon 
from  honest  motives,  he  would  be  justified. 

VOL.  H.  26 
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head  against  a  mutiny  would,  it  seems,  have  been  sustainable ;  had 
not  the  facts  shewn  a  violence  that  caused  "  effusion  of  blood," 
so  that  in  the  circumstances  the  defence  was  held  not  to  have  been 
made  out,  and  the  defender  on  whom  the  onus  of  proving  a  justifi- 
-  cation  lay,  was  held  liable.  Still  it  is  manifest  that  even  "  effusion 
of  blood  "  may  be  justified  in  extreme  circumstances.  The  main 
point  is  that  personal  constraint  is  justifiable,  although  only  up 
to  and  in  accordance  with  necessity.1 

The  master  is  bound  to  sail  so  soon  as  wind  and  tide  permit — but 
not  in  tempestuous  weather.2  If  the  ship  is  under  a  charter-party 
which  provides  for  sailing  on  a  given  day  the  time  must  be  kept 
unless  necessity  prevents.  The  master  must  besides  proceed  to 
the  port  of  delivery  without  delay,  and  must  not  deviate  unless 
to  save  life.8  If  the  ship  is  so  disabled  as  not  to  admit  of  repair 
the  master  may  procure  another  vessel  to  carry  the  cargo  and  save 
the  freight— or  he  may  adopt  other  means  of  transportation  if  they 
are  available.  If  the  freighter  will  not  consent  to  the  new  means  of 
transportation  the  master  is  entitled  to  full  freight.4  Whether 
it  is  the  duty  as  well  as  the  right  of  the  master  to  procure  another 
vessel  if  he  can  to  forward  the  cargo  was  left  open  by  Lord 
Transhipping.  Denman,  C.J.,  in  Shipton  v.  Thornton,8  and  in  The  Bahia,6 
Dr.  Lushington  laid  down,  first,  that  the  master  is  under  no 
absolute  obligation  towards  the  owner  of  goods  to  forward  them 
in  the  original  vessel;  secondly,  that  it  has  never  been  decided 
that  the  master  in  any  case  is  bound  to  tranship.7    But  it  is  the 

1  In  Vallance  v.  Falle,  13  Q.  B.  D.  109,  it  was  held  tbat  an  action  will  not  He 
against  the  master  for  refusing  to  give  a  seaman  the  certificate  of  discharge  directed  to 
be  given  under  the  sec.  172  of  The  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1854  ;  see  Merchant  Ship- 
ping Act,  1894  (57  &  58  Vict.  c.  60),  s.  128.  The  master  may  discharge  seamen  for 
j oat  cause,  and  even  put  them  ashore  in  a  foreign  country:  Merchant  Shipping  Act, 
l894  (57  &  58  Vict.  c.  60),  ss.  186-189  ;  The  Exeter,  2  C.  Bob.  (Adm.)  261,  at  272. 
See  the  master's  duty  to  the  mariner,  c.  x.  of  A  Collection  of  all  Sea  Laws,  bound 
up  with  Malynes  Lex  Mercatoria  (3rd  ed. ) 

s  Abbott,  Merchant  Ships  (13th  ed.),  see  sees.  The  Commencement  of  the  Voyage, 
396,  and  The  Course  of  the  Voyage,  40J. 

8  Scaramanga  v.  Stamp,  5  C.  P.  Div.  295.  Delay  to  avoid  imminent  danger  of 
capture  is  justifiable :  The  San  Roman,  L.  R.  5  r.  C.  301.  As  to  deviation  as  a  ground 
of  avoiding  a  policy  of  insurance,  3  Kent,  Comm.  (13th  ed.),  312  si  seqq.  Park,  Marine 
Insurances  (8th  ed.),  619,  658 ;  Marshall,  Marine  Insurance  (4th  ed.),  138-163. 

4  Molloy,  bk.  2,  c.  4,  s.  5.  Valin  (Ordonnance  de  la  Marine,  liv.  3,  tit.  iii.,  du 
Fret  ou  Nolis,  art.  12)  and  Pothier  (Charte  Partie,  n.  68)  contend  that  the  master  is 
no  further  bound  to  procure  another  vessel,  than  by  losing  his  freight  for  the  entire 
voyage,  if  he  omits  to  do  it.  But  Emerigon  (Traits'  dee  Assurances  [ed.  Boulay-Pmty], 
vol.  i.  425),  considers  them  mistaken,  and  says  that  the  master  is  guilty  of  a  breach  of 
dnty  if  he  refuses  to  procure  another  vessel  and  take  on  the  cargo.  See  Code  de 
Commerce,  296  ;  Boulay-Paty,  Cours  de  Droit  Commercial  Maritime,  vol.  ii.  400-405  : 
mate  le  nouveau  Code  de  Commerce,  comme  nous  venons  de  le  voir,  impose  an 
eapitaine  VoWgation  de  louer  un  navire  en  pared  ecu,  &c. 

5  9  A.  &  E.  314.  •  B.  &  L.  292,  at '304,  305. 

7  Referring  to  The  Hamburg,  B.  &  L.  253.  In  Wilson  v.  Bank  of  Victoria,  L.  R. 
2  Q.  B.  203,  Blackburn,  J.,  says,  at  21 1 :  "  Inasmuch  as  the  master  could,  by  the  expendi- 
ture of  a  comparatively  small  sum  on  temporary  repairs  and  ooals,  bring  the  ship  and 
cargo  safely  home,  it  was  his  duty  to  do  so ;  and  though  we  do  not  decide  a  point  which 
does  not  arise,  we  are  not  to  be  taken  as  deciding  that  his  owners  would  not  have  been 
liable  to  the  owner  of  the  cargo  if  he  had  not  taken  this  course.''    The  point 
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opinion  of  Lord  Tenterden1  that  if  the  master's  "own  ship  can  be 
repaired,  he  is  not  bound  to  send  the  cargo  by  another,  bat  may 
detain  it  till  the  repairs  are  made,  and  even  hypothecate  it  for  the 
expense  of  them ;  that  is,  supposing  it  not  to  be  of  a  perishable 
nature ;  if  it  be  of  such  a  nature,  and  there  be  not  time  or  oppor- 
tunity to  consult  the  merchant,  he  ought  either  to  tranship  or  sell 
it,  according  as  the  one  or  the  other  will  be  most  beneficial  to  the 
merchant." 

We  have  noted  that  during  the  voyage  the  master  must  use  all  Degree  of  care 
reasonable  exertion   to   preserve  the   cargo.2    Pollock,  C.B.,  ex-  dc2Sag  with 
presses  this  duty  in  Laurie  v.  Douglas8  to  be, that  he  is  bound  "to  cargo* 
take  the  same  care  of  the  goods  as  a  person  would  of  his  own  goods, 
viz.,  ordinary  and  reasonable  care."     Lord  Tenterden,  on  the  other 
hand,  says  "the  master  must  during  the  voyage  take  all  possible 
care  of  the  cargo." 4    The  apparent  difference  of  these  views  may 
be  harmonized  by  considering  the  care  a  person  would  take  of  his 
own  cargo  to  be  the  very  greatest.5 

On  the  arrival  of  the  ship  the  cargo  is  to  be  delivered  to  the  Cargo  to  be 
consignee  or  to  the  order  of  the  shipper  on  production  of  the  bill  of  to  the* 
lading  and  payment  of  the  freight ;  and  the  master  has  no  right  co^ga^ 
to  detain  the  goods  for  wharfage  if  the  consignee  tenders  the 
freight  and  requires  them  to  be  delivered  over  the  ship's  side.6 

The  master  may  even  sell  the  ship  for  the  benefit  of  the  owners,6  Power  of 
in  a  case  of  extreme  necessity ;  for  instance,  where  a  ship  has  got  ^*S  a°c^© 
aground  and  in  the  opinion  of  competent  judges  cannot  be  raised.7  of  e3rtreme 

°  r  it  j      o  necessity. 

The  master  is  personally  liable  for  all  acts  of  negligence  or  mis- 
feasance of  his  crew  causing  injury  to  cargo  or  property.8    He  is  Personal  Ha- 

however,  decided  in  The  Assicurazioni  Generali  and  Schenker  &  Company  v.  SS.  Bessie  mas^r 
Morris  Company,  Limited  (1892),  2  Q.  B.  652,  a  case  of  a  charter-party. 

1  Abbott,  Merchant  Ships  (5th  ed.),  240;  (13th  ed.),  411. 

2  Ante,  1261.     Notara  v.  Henderson,  L.  R.  7  C.  P.  225,  at  232. 
5  1  j  M.  &  W.  746,  at  749,  approved  by  the  Court  at  754. 

4  Merchant  Ships    (13th    ed.),  430.     For   this   he   cites   Emerigon,  Traite  dee 
rarances  (ed.  Boulay-Paty),  372:  Lt  capitaine  est  un  mandataire   A  gage  qui 

ripond  de  la  faute  tres  Ugtre.    Cp.  3  Kent,  Comm.  213  n.  (c)  ;  Story,  Builm.  §  509 


Assurances  (ed.  Boulay-Paty),  372J  Z« ^capitaine  est  un  mandataire   d  gage  qui 

[')  »  Story,  BuilD 
etseqq.    As  to  carriage  of  grain,  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894  (57  &  58  Vict.  o.  60), 


88.  452-456,  and  sch.  xviii. 

5  Ante,  3$,  and  911. 

6  Abbott,  Merchant  Ships  (13th  ed.),  445,  The  Completion  of  the  Voyage. 

7  Hayman  v.  Molton,  5  Esp.  (N.  P.)  65.    The  onus  proband  i  undoubtedly  lies  on  the 

Surchaser  from  the  master  to  shew  the  necessity  :  The  Australia,  in  the  Privy  Council, 
wa.  (Adm.),  480,  at  484.  As  to  the  master's  authority  to  sell,  and  what  constitutes 
"  necessity,"  see  Australasian,  &c.  Company  v.  Morse,  L.  R.  4  P.  C.  222  ;  Acatos  v. 
Burns,  3  Ex.  Div.  282 ;  Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Company  v.  Huth,  16  Ch.  Div. 
474;  and  see  the  note  to  The  Gratitudine,  Tudor,  L.  C.  on  Mercantile  Law  (3rd  ed. ),  at  84. 

8  Molloy,  bk.  2,  c.  3,  s.  13.  The  reason  given  by  Molloy  is  "for  that  the  mariners 
are  of  his  own  choosing,  and  under  his  correction  and  government,  and  know  no  other 
superior  on  shipboard  but  himself ;  and  if  they  are  faulty  he  may  correct  and  punish 
them  and  justify  the  same  by  law;  and  likewise,  if  the  fact  is  apparently  proved 
against  them,  may  reimburse  himself  out  of  their  wages."  Thus,  an  infant  has  been 
held  liable  in  Admiralty  :  Boll.  Abr.  Court  de  Admiraltie,  (C)  Admirall  Ley,  pi.  3  ; 
and  an  owner  has  been  convicted  under  54  Geo.  ITL  c.  159,  s.  11,  of  the  offence  of 
throwing  ballast  into  navigable  rivers,  where  not  even  on  Doard :  Michell  v.  Brown, 
1  E.  &  E.  267.   In  The  Queen  v.  Judge  of  City  of  London  Court  (1892),  1  Q,  B.  at  295, 
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not  liable  for  their  wilful  torts  nor  for  acts  beyond  the  scope  of 
their  employment  causing  injury  to  other  vessels.1 

The  captain  of  a  Queen's  ship  is,  as  we  have  seen,  not  liable  for 
acts  that  he  has  not  directly  been  concerned  in.* 

By  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894,3  s.  59  (1),  the  name  and 
address  of  the  managing  owner  of  every  British  ship  is  to  be  regis- 
tered at  the  port  of  the  ship's  registry.  The  object  of  this  is  "  to 
insure  the  safety  of  people  who  go  on  board  ship — to  insure  that  the 
ship  should  be  safe;  and  it  puts  certain  liabilities  for  that  purpose 
on  the  person  who  is  the  ship's  manager,  and  prevents  his  saying* 
when  those  liabilities  arise  that  he  is  not  managing  owner."4 
There  is  no  definition  in  the  Act  of  the  term  "  managing  owner."* 
As  to  his  position  Lord  Esher,  M.R.,  in  the  case  just  cited,  adopts 
the  language  of  Bowen,  J.,  in  Frazer  v.  Cuthbertson.6     "The  36th 

Lord  Esher,  M.R.,  says :  "  I  think  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Admiralty  Court  has 
exercised  jurisdiction  over  the  roaster  with  regard  to  certain  complaints  ;  hut,  whether 
the  Admiralty  Court  can  exercise,  or  ever  has  exercised,  jurisdiction  oyer  the  master 
in  respect  of  a  collision,  so  as  to  make  him  liable  to  the  full  extent  of  the  damage,  1 
will  not  decide  on  the  present  occasion,  though  the  strong  inclination  of  my  opinion  is, 
that  the  Court  of  Admiralty  has  never  exercised  such  a  jurisdiction  against  the  mas- 
ter." The  position  of  a  master  of  a  ship,  with  his  powers  and  duties,  is  exhaustively 
dealt  with,  Vin.  Abr.,  Master  of  a  Ship,  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  American  law,  in 
Parsons,  Law  of  Shipping,  vol.  ii.  1-32. 

1  Bowcher  v.  Noidstrora,  1  Taunt  j68.  See  The  Druid,  1  W.  Rob.  (Adm.)  391,  and 
the  cases  there  cited.  No  action  will  lie  at  the  suit  of  a  sailor  on  the  promise  of  the 
captain  to  pay  extra  wages  in  consideration  of  his  doing  an  extra  share  of  work :  Harris 
v.  Watson,  Peake  (N.  P.)  72  ;  followed  in  Stilk  v.  Myrick,  2  Camp.  317;  and  distin- 
guished, Hartley  v.  Ponsonby,  7  E.  &  B.  872.  The  master  has  a  hen  on  the  goods  and 
on  the  freight  to  the  extent  of  his  engagement:  White  v.  Baring,  4  Esp.  (N.  P. > 
22.  The  legal  position  of  the  master  of  a  vessel  disabled  from  carrying  on  tne  cargo, 
at  an  intermediate  port,  is  stated  by  Cockbnrn,  C.J.,  Metcalfe  v.  Britannia  Ironworks 
Company,  1  Q.  B.  £>.  613,  at  625,  2  Q.  B.  Div.  423,  following  Lord  Stowell  in  The 
Gratitudine,  3  C.  Bob.  (Adm.)  240. 

3  Nicholson  v.  Mouncey,  15  East  384.    Ante,  287. 
8  57  &  58  Vict.  c.  60. 

4  Per  Lord  Esher,  M.R.,  Baumwoll  Manufactur  von  Scheibler  v.  Gilchrest  (1892),  1 
Q.  B.  253,  at  260,  referring  te  the  incorporated  Act,  39  &  40  Vict.  c.  80,  s.  36.  As  to  the 
duty  of  "  managing  owner,  Williamson  v.  Hine  Brothers,  (1891)  1  Ch.  390 ;  The  Mount 
Vernon,  64  L.  T.  148.  >  As  to  his  authority,  The  Huntsman  (1894),  P.  214  ;  and 
Steele  v.  Dixon,  3  Rettie  1003,  dealing  with  the  authority  of  the  managing  owner 
without  specific  authority,  when  a  vessel  is  in  a  home  port  and  the  owners  easily  acces- 
sible, to  bind  them  for  the  cost  of  extensive  structural  alterations.  The  policy  of  the 
Registry  Acts  is  discussed  by  Lord  Eldon,  Ex  parte  Yallop,  15  Ves.  60.  The  modern 
Acts  are  discussed,  Cha*teauneuf  v.  Capeyron,  7  App.  Cas.  127.  As  to  registered 
owners,  see   Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894  (57  &  58  Vict  c.  60),  s.  11 ;  Hibbs  t?. 


managing  owner  is  an  agent  appointed  by  the  owners  to  do  what  is  necessary  to  enable 
the  ship  to  prosecute  her  voyage  and  to  earn  freight.  He  may  he  either  a  part  owner 
or  a  stranger,  and  empowered  to  act  on  the  return  of  the  ship  to  port,  or  having  a  more 
general  agency.  His  duty  is  generally  to  see  to  the  proper  outfit  of  the  vessel,  but  he 
has  no  authority  to  insure  or  borrow  money  for  the  owners,  or  to  bind  them  to  the 
expenses  of  lawsuits :  French  v.  Backhouse,  5  Burr.  2727  ;  Sims  v.  Brittain,  4R&  Ad. 
375  t  Coulthurst  v.  Sweet,  L.  R.  1  C.  P.  649 ;  nor  to  bind  them  by  an  agreement  to 
cancel  the  charter-party  and  to  pay  the  charterers  a  sum  in  lieu  of  commission,  although 
such  agreement  i«  for  the  benefit  of  the  owners :  Thomas  v.  Lewis,  4  Ex.  D.  18. 
See  also  Barker  v.  Highley,  15  C.  B.  (N.  S.)  27. 

6  6  Q.  B.  D.  93,  at  99  ;  Miles  v.  Mcll wraith,  8  App.  Cas.  120. 
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section  of  the  Act1  nowhere  creates  new  agents,  new  functions,  new 
capacities,  nor  clothes  existing  agents  with  enlarged  powers.  The 
section  is  part  of  the  machinery  designed  to  secure  adequate  pro- 
tection for  lives  and  property  at  sea A  managing  owner 

registered  under  the  Act  is  no  more  and  no  less  than  a  managing 
owner  before  the  Act.  He  binds  those  whose  agent  he  is, 
he  binds  nobody  besides."  Consequently  where  the  registered 
managing  owner  divested  himself  by  a  charter-party  of  all  control 
and  possession  of  a  vessel  for  the  time  being,  he  was  held  not 
liable  for  the  alleged  negligence  of  the  captain  in  taking  the 
vessel  to  sea  in  an  unseaworthy  condition,  though  he  was  re- 
gistered as  managing  owner.3  And  in  the  House  of  Lords 
Lord  Herschell,  C,  said:8  "I  cannot  think  that  this  legislation  Opinion  of 
altered  in  any  way  the  liabilities  or  the  rights  of  a  person  who  J^m  c' 
was  registered  as  the  managing  owner,  or  who  in  fact  was  the 
managing  owner,  except  so  far  as  the  legislature  created  new 
liabilities.  It  did,  no  doubt,  create  them,  because  it  rendered  the 
person  registered  as  managing  owner  liable  to  penal  consequences 
in  case  of  the  unseaworthiness  of  the  vessel  and  his  inability  to 
prove  that  he  had  taken  proper  precautions.  ....  But  beyond 
that  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  improper  to  impose  any 
liability  which  the  Legislature  has  not  by  enactment  clearly  shewn 
its  intention  to  impose." 

As  the  master  is  liable  for  the  tortious  acts  of  the  crew,  so  the  Owners  liable 
owners  are  liable  for  the  tortious  acts  of  the  master,4  even  where  ^tsof^aater. 
the  vessel  is   sailing   under   a  charter-party,  and  is  under  the 
direction  of  an  agent  of  the  charterers — if,  that  is,  the  master  is 
appointed  by  the  owners.5    This  liability  is,  of  course,  subject  to 

1  39  &  40  Vict.  c.  80,  repealed  by  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894  (57  &  58  Vict. 
<5.  60),  sch.  xzii. 

*  Baumwoll  Manufactur  von  Scheibler  &.  Gilchrest  (1892),  1  Q.  B.  253  in  H.  of.  L. 
<i893)  App.  Cas.  8.  As  to  the  inability  of  sailors  to  refuse  to  act  in  circumstances  of 
danger:  Both  well  v.  Hutchinson,  13  Rettie  463,  a  decision  on  39  &40  Vict.  c.  80,  s.  5, 
repealed  by  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1804  (57  &  58  Vict.  c.  60),  s.  745,  sch.  xxii.  : 
but  re-enacted  by  sec.  458.  For  the  limits  of  "compensation  for  loss  or  damage 
sustained  by  reason  of  detention  "  under  sec.  10  of  the  former  Act,  now  8.  460  of 
57  &  58  Vict.  c.  60,  see  Dixon  v,  Calcraft  (1892),  1  Q.  B.  458. 

*  &89I)  APP-  Cft8«  8,  at  20. 

4  The  Excelsior,  L.  R.  2  A.  &  E.  268  ;  Davis  v.  Garrett,  6  Bing.  716  ;  Scaramanga 
c.  Stamp,  5  C.  P.  Div.  295;  Newall  v.  Royal  Exchange  Steamship  Company,  33  W. K. 
342,  S6S  ;  Malpica  v.  Mc&own,  1  La.  Rep.  248  ;  Arayo  v.  Currel,  1  La.  Rep.  528. 
O'Neil  v.  Rankin,  11  Macph.  538,  is  an  exception  to  this  liability,  where  the  master 
acts  under  the  powers  conferred  by  s.  246  of  17  &  18  Vict.  c.  104,  re-enacted  by  s.  223 
of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894  (57  &  58  Vict.  c.  60). 

9  Fletcher  v.  Braddick,  2  B.  &  P.  (N.  R.)  182  ;  Fenton  v.  Dublin  Steam  Packet 
Company,  8  A.  &  E.  835.  Whether  the  owner  or  the  charterer  is  liable  for  injuries 
caused  by  the  negligence  or  unskilful  management  of  the  vessel  is  to  be  determined  by 
the  terms  of  the  instrument  of  charter  as  explained  by  the  circumstances  of  each 
individual  esse :  Schuster  v.  McKellar,  7  E.  &  B.  704;  3  Kent,  Co  mm.  (13th  ed.),  133- 
138.  Bee  post,  1285.  Whitewood  v.  Andorsen,  11  Times  L.  R.  47,  is  the  case  of  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  by  a  stevedore's  labourer  to  charge  shipbrokers  and  agents  with 
liability  for  personal  injuries  received  while  engaged  in  unloading  a  cargo. 
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the  usual  limitations;  the  act  for  which  the  owners  are  sought 
to  be  charged  must  be  neither  wilful  nor  outside  the  soppe  of 
authority.1 

Where  injury  is  done  by  the  negligent  or  unskilful  management 
of  a  ship,  the  possession  and  control  of  which  has  so  completely 
passed  to  the  charterer  that  he  has  appointed  the  master  and  crewr 
and  directed  the  mode  of  her  navigation,  then  he  and  not  the 
owner  is  responsible.8 

At  common  law,  too,  the  owners  are  liable  for  all  the  tortious  or 
negligent  acts  of  the  pilot  under  the  same  limitations  as  we  have 
just  expressed.8  The  master,  being  an  intermediary,  would  not  be 
liable/ 

The  owner  is  personally  liable  for  necessaries6  furnished  or 
repairs  made  to  a  ship  by  order  of  the  master ;  if,  that  is,  the  sup- 
plies furnished  are  reasonably  fit  and  proper  for  the  occasion.* 
The  test  applied  is  to  ascertain  whether  a  prudent  owner,  had  he 
been  himself  present,  would  have  ordered  them.  The  onus  of  proof 
is  on  the  plaintiff.7  If  the  owner  has  not  the  control  and  manage- 
ment of  the  vessel,  or  the  right  to  receive  her  freight  and 
earnings,  he  is  not  responsible. 

By  owner  is  not  necessarily  meant  registered  owner ;  in  most 

1  The  Druid,  I  W.  Rob.  (Adm.)39i.  "No  suit,"  sayB  Dr.  Lushington,  "could  era 
be  maintained  against  a  ship  where  the  owners  were  oot  themselves  personally  liable, 
or  where  their  personal  liability  had  not  been  given  up,  as  in  bottomry  bonds,  by  taking 
a  lien  on  the  vessel."  See  this  passage  cited  and  explained  by  Sir  J.  Hannen,  The 
Tasmania,  13  P.  D.  no,  at  115.  Cp.  The  Ida,  Lush.  6;  The  Princess  Royal,  L.  B. 
3  A-  &  B.  41  ;  The  Waldo,  (Daveis  U.  S.  Adra.)  164.  Cp.  Ewbank  v.  Nutting,  7  C.  R 
797  ;  Schuster  v.  M'Kellar,  7  E.  &  B.  704.    See  post,  1330. 

2  Scott  v.  Scott,  2  Stark.  (N.  P.)  438. 

8  Cp.  Bussey  v.  Donaldson,  4  Dallas  (Pa.)  206.    Post,  1269. 

4  Aldrich  0.  Simmons,  1  Stark.  (N.  P.)  214  ;  Bowcher  v.  Noidstrom,  1  Tannt.  568. 
In  3  Kent,  Comm.  176,  there  is  an  instructive  note  on  the  subject  of  pilotage,  its 
dutieB  and  responsibilities. 

8  Cary  v.  White  (1710),  5  Bro.  Pari.  Cas.  325.  Sir  Wm.  Scott,  in  The  Gratitndine, 
3  C.  Rob.  (Adm.)  240,  at  274,  doubts  whether  the  master  has  authority,  even  in  a  case  of 
uttermost  distress  and  in  a  foreign  port,  to  bind  the  owners  beyond  the  value  of  the  ship  and 
freight ;  yet  after  considerable  discussion  he  admits  the  master's  power  to  hypothecate 
cargo  in  a  foreign  port ;  and  it  is  said  in  Abbott,  Merchant  Ships  (13th  ed.),  160 :  "It 
has  been  always  held  that  the  master,  if  he  cannot  otherwise  obtain  money,  may  sell 
a  part  of  his  cargo  to  enable  him  to  convey  the  residue  to  the  destined  port."  The 
owner's  personal  liability  seems  now  undoubted:  Arthur  v.  Barton,  6  M.  &  W.  13S; 
Gunn  v.  Roberts,  L.  R.  9  C.  P.  331.  As  to  Brett,  J.'s,  comment  on  Dr.  Lushington 's 
dictum  in  The  Faithful,  31  L.  J.  (P.  M.  A.)  81,  see  the  point  discussed  and  the  autho- 
rities cited  in  Abbott,  Merchant  Ships  (13th  ed.),  139,  et  $eqq.t  where  the  correctness  of 
Dr.  Luahington's  dictum  is  maintained.  The  owners  are  never  personally  responsible 
where  a  bottomry  bond  is  given:  Abbott,  Merchant  Ships  (13th  ed.),  157.  As  to 
bottomry  bonds,  see  The  Karnak,  L.  R.  2  A.  &  E.  289  ;  Kieinwort,  Cohen  &  Company 
v.  The  Caasa  Marittima  of  Genoa,  2  App.  Cas.  156,  and  especially  the  note  to  The 
Gratitudine,  Tndor,  L.  C.  on  Mercantile  Law  (3rd  ed.),  at  59-83.  The  lender  is  bound 
to  exercise  a  reasonable  diligence  to  Bee  tbat  the  supplies  are  at  least  apparently 
necessary.  He  must  act  with  good  faith.  A  regular  survey  is  primd  facie  evidence 
of  the  necessity  of  repairs  so  as  to  justify  the  master  as  well  as  the  lender.  The  pre- 
sumption is  in  their  favour  ;  the  onus  probandi  of  the  contrary  lies  on  the  owner  who* 
resists  the  bottomry  bond :  3  Kent,  Comm.  170,  n.  (a),  354-363. 

6  Abbott,  Merchant  Ships  (ijth  ed.),  131  et  seqq. 

7  Webster  v.  Seekamp,  4  B.  &  Aid.  352  ;  Mackintosh  v.  Mitcheson,  4  Ex.  175. 
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cases  ownership  signifies  legal  ownership,  and  the  question  is 
"  upon  whose  credit  was  the  work  done."1  The  fact  of  a  person's 
name  appearing  on  the  register  as  owner  is,  unexplained,  some 
evidence  of  liability  for  work  done  or  orders  given  within  the  scope 
of  a  master's  general  authority,  although  the  question  is  not  con- 
cluded thereby,  and  is  whether  owner  or  charterer,  or  intended 
purchaser  by  authority  of  whom  the  master  gave  the  order,  is 
liable  upon  them.3 

In  the  absence  of  the  master  the  mate  succeeds  to  the  master's  The  mate. 
authority,  without,  however,  losing  his  character  and  privileges  ad 
mate ;  as  Lord  Stowell  says  :8  "  The  mate  is  hceres  necesmrius  to 
the  employment  of  master  in  case  of  necessity."  But  since  by 
the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894,  s.  167,  the  master  is  given  the 
same  remedy  for  wages  as  seamen  have,  the  position  of  the  mate 
in  command  does  not  seem  to  differ  from  that  of  the  master.4 

The  charterer  is  bound  to  use  the  ship  in  a  lawful  manner,  The  chaiteror. 
and  only  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  let.  The  command  of 
the  ship  is  most  commonly  reserved  to  the  owner,5  and  to  his 
master ;  and  the  charterer  has  no  power  to  detain  the  ship  beyond 
the  stipulated  time  or  to  employ  her  in  services  other  than  those 
contracted  for ;  and  if  prohibited  or  contraband  goods  are  put  on 
board  by  him,  or  those  acting  under  him,  he  will  be  answerable  for 
the  consequences  of  doing  so.6 

We  shall  presently  note  the  statutory  provision  with  regard  to  Pilotage, 
compulsory  pilotage.     Independently  of  that  the  English  courts 
have   uniformly  held  that   where    a   pilot7  is   employed   under 
statutory  sanction  the  owners  and  master  are  not  liable  for  in- 
juries arising  from  his  acts.8 

1  Per  Lord  Tenterden,  Jennings  v.  Griffiths,  Rj.  &  M.  42,  at  43 ;  Reeve  v.  Davis, 

1  A.  &  B.  312 ;  The  Great  Eastern,  L.  R.  2  A.  &  E.  88. 

9  Mitcheson  v.  Oliver,  5  E.  &  B.  419.  For  liability  of  trading  owners,  The 
Vindobala,  13  P.  D.  42. 

3  The  Favourite,  2  C.  Rob.  (Adm.),  232,  at  237.  See  The  Segredo,  1  Ecc.  &  Ad. 
(Spinks),  36,  at  39;  The  Cynthia,  16  Jur.  748;  The  Tecumseh,  3  \V.  Rob.  (Adm.> 
144 ;  Hanson  v.  Hoyden,  L.  R.  3  C.  P.  47. 

4  57  &  58  Vict.  c.  60.  In  The  Exeter,  2  C.  Rob.  (Adm.)  261,  the  position  of  the 
mate  is  considered.  It  would  require  a  case  of  flagrant  disobedience,  negligence,  or  pal- 
pable want  of  skill  to  authorize  the  captain  to  displace  a  mate  :  3  Kent,  Comm.  183. 
As  to  the  position  of  seamen  sick  and  disabled  on   the  voyage,  Harden  v.  Gordon, 

2  Mason  (U.  8.)  541;  Reed  v.  Caufield,  1  Sutnn.  (U.  S.  Circ.  Ct.)  195. 

5  The  Omoa  Coal  and  Iron  Company  v.  Huntley,  2  Q.  B.  D.  464. 

6  Lewin  v.  East  India  Company,  Peake  (N.  P.)  241 ;  Brass  v.  Maitland,  6  B.  &  B. 
470;  Pierce  v.  Winsor,  2  Sprague  ((I.  S.  Adm.)  35. 

.  7  Abbott,  Merchant  Ships  (13th  ed.),  Of  FilotB,  189-205 ;  Kay,  Shipmasters  and 
Seamen  (2nd  ed.),  §§  550-555.  See  also  Beawes,  Lex  Mercatoria  (6th  ed.),  yoI.  i. 
203-236,  for  a  great  collection  of  information  relative  to  pilots. 
Cai      "  ~ ~ 


12  P.  D.  154 ;  Courtney  y.  Cole,  19  Q.  B.  D.  447.     In  Arnould,  Marine  Insurance 
(4th  ed.),  598,;the  opinion  is  expressed  that  except  where  required  to  take  a  compulsory 
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Law  in  the  In  the  United   States  the  ship   has  been  held  liable  though 

as  to  shipper's  the  employment  of  the  pilot  is  compulsory.1  In  another 
lieu  on  ship,  regpec^  fo^  the  law  of  the  United  States  merits  notice. 
There  it  has  been  decided9  that  a  merchant  who  ships  mer- 
chandise in  a  vessel  on  freight  has  a  lien  on  the  vessel  for  the 
loss  of  his  goods  or  any  damage  they  may  sustain  from  the  fault 
or  neglect  of  the  master  or  the  insufficiency  of  the  vessel.  We 
are  also  told  by  the  same  high  authority  that  this  was  always  the 
rule  even  under  the  Admiralty  law  of  England,  where,  however,  it 
"  ceased  to  be  of  any  practical  use  for  the  want  of  an  appropriate 
process  to  enforce  the  lien,"  that  is,  the  common  law  courts  of  the 
country  interposed  all  the  difficulties  they  could  in  the  way  of 
the  exercise  of  the  Admiralty  jurisdiction.  The  rule  in  the  United 
States  is  expressed  to  be  that  the  ship  is  bound  to  the  merchandise 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  merchandise  is  bound  to  the  ship. 

To  obviate  a  grievance  suffered  by  consignees  through  short  de- 
livery of  goods  brought  to  England  in  foreign  ships  against  the 
owners  of  which,  as  they  were  resident  abroad,  the  common  law 
courts  could  afford  no  adequate  remedy,  it  was  provided  by  the 
Admiralty  Court  Act  18618  that  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty 
should  have  jurisdiction  over  "  any  claim  by  the  owner,  or  con- 
signee, or  assignee,  of  any  bill  of  lading  of  any  goods  carried  into 
any  port  of  England  or  Wales,  in  any  ship,  for  damage  done  to 
the  goods  ox  any  part  thereof  by  the  negligence  or  misconduct  of, 
or  for  any  breach  of  duty  or  breach  of  contract  on  the  part  of  the 
owner,  master,  or  crew  of  the  ship,  unless  it  is  shewn  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  court  that  at  the  time  of  the  institution  of  the  cause 
any  owner  or  part  owner  of  the  ship  is  domiciled  in  England  or 
Wales."* 

Certain  statutory  limitations  to  liability  must  be  here  noticed. 
Provisions  of        By  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,   1894/  s.   502,  "The  owner 

the  Merchant 

Shipping  Act, 

2854.  pilot  by  Act  of  Parliament,  the  captain's  negligence  in  not  having  a  pilot  on  board, 

whereby  a  loss  accrues,  will  not  discharge  underwriters  from  their  liability  if  the  lost  be 

proximately  caused  by  perils  insured  against. 

1  The  China,  7  Wall.  (U.  S.)  53  ;  3  Kent,  Comm.  176,  where  the  duty  to  employ  a 
pilot  is  minutely  considered.  Story,  Agency,  §  456  a ;  Parsons,  Law  of  Shipping, 
vol.  ii.  106-119. 

2  The  Rebecca,  Ware  (U.  S.  Dist.  Ct.)  188. 
*  24  Vict  c.  10. 

4  The  St.  Cloud,  B.  &  L.  4,  at  14.  Dr.  Lnshington's  view  as  to  the  limitations 
of  this  section  was  dissented  from  in  The  Nepoter,  L.  R.  2  A.  &  E.  375.  The  sound- 
ness of  the  view  there  taken  is  recognized  by  Lord  Blackburn  in  Sewell  v.  Burdick, 
10  App.  Cas.  74.     On  the  other  hand  an  expression  in  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of 


now  not  be  relied  on."    See  Cargo  ex  Argos,  L.  R.  5  P.  C.  134,  approved  in  The 
Alina,  5  Ex.  D.  222.    But  see  per  Lord  Esher,  M.R.,  The  Queen  v.  Judge  of  the  City 
of  Londou  Court  (1892),  1  Q.  B.  273,  at  290. 
5  57  &  58  Vict.  c.  60. 
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of  a  British  sea-going  ship,1  or  any  share  therein,  shall  not  be 
liable  to  make  good  to  any  extent  whatever  any  loss  or  damage 
happening  without  his  actual  fault  or  privity ,*  in  the  following 
oases: 

(i)  Where  any  goods,  merchandise,  or  other  things  whatso- 
ever taken  in  or   put  on  board  ship8  are  lost  or 
damaged  by  reason  of  fire4  on  board  the  ship ; 
(2)  Where  any  gold,  silver,  diamonds,   watches,  jewel?,  or 
precious  stones,  taken  in  or  put  on  board  his  ship, 
the  true  nature  and  value  of  which  have  not  at  the 
time  of  shipment  been  declared 5  by  the  owner  or 
shipper  thereof  to  the  owner  or  master  of  the  ship 
in  the  bills  of  lading  or  otherwise  in  writing,  are  lost 
or  damaged  by  reason  of  any  robbery,  embezzlement, 
making  away  with  or  secreting  thereof." 
By  section  508,  "  Nothing  in  this  part  of  this  Act   shall   be 
construed  to  lessen  or  take  away  any  liability  to  which  any  master 
or  seaman,  being  also  owner  or  part  owner  of  the  ship  to  which 
he  belongs,  is  subject  in  his  capacity  of  master  or  seaman,0  or  to 
extend  to  any  British  ship  which  is  recognized  as  a  British  ship 
within  the  meaning  of  this  Act."7 

The  limitation  of  liability  section  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act, 
1 894,"  is  considered  subsequently  under  Collisions  on  Water.9 

Another  statutory  limitation  to  the  liability  of  the  shipowner  is  Compulsory 
where  the  ship,  at  the  time  of  the  damage  done  to  goods,  is  in  p  °^fe' 
charge  of  a  pilot  whom  he  is  compelled  to  employ.    In  considering 
the  position  of  a  ship  in  relation  to  compulsory  pilotage  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  compulsory  pilotage  is  not  a  charge  upon 
vessels,  but  rather  a  regulation  for  their  benefit.10 

By  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894,11  s.  633.  An  owner  or 
master  of  a  ship  shall  not  be  answerable  to  any  person  whatever  for 
any  loss  or  damage  occasioned  by  the  fault  or  incapacity  of  any 
qualified  pilot  acting  in  charge  of  that  ship  within  any  district  where  Not  qualified 

1  For  definition  see  section  742.  Ex  parte  Ferguson  and  Hutchinson,  L.  R  6  Q.  B. 
280 ;  The  0.  S.  Butler,  L.  R.  4  A.  &  E.  238;  The  Mac,  7  P.  D.  126,  decided  on  the 
corresponding  s.  (503)  of  the  Act  of  1854. 

9  The  Obey,  L.  K.  1  A.  &  E.  102. 

'  Ship  is  defined  57  &  58  Vict.  c.  60,  s.  742. 

4  Morewood  v.  Poilok,  1  E.  &  B.  743 ;  Schmidt  v.  The  Royal  Mail  Steamship 
Company,  45  L.  J.  Q.  B.  646 :  Crooks  v.  Allan.  5  Q.  B.  D.  38.  The  scope  of  limita- 
tion actions  is  discussed  in  The  Karo,  13  P.  D.  24  ;  cp.  Constable  v.  National  Steam- 
ship Company,  154  (J.  S.  (47  Davis)  51,  at  62. 

*  Williams  v.  The  African  Steamship  Company,  26  L.  J.  Ex.  69,  is  a  decision  on 
the  similar  words  of  the  previous  Act.    Cp.  Gibbs  v.  Potter,  10  M.  &  W.  70. 

6  The  Cricket,  5  Mar.  Law  Cas.  (N.  S.).  53. 

7  See  ss.  I,  2,  and  3. 

8  57  &  58  Vict.  c.  60,  s.  503. 

•  J>o$t,  1344. 

19  The  Hanna,  L.  B.  1  A.  &  E.  283.  u  57  &  58  Vict.  c.  60. 
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the  employment  of  a  qualified  pilot  is  compulsory  by  law.1  The 
protection  of  the  section  is  given  only  where  the  shipowner  or  the 
master  is  free  from  blame ;  for  the  presence  of  the  pilot  is  not  the 
exoneration  of  the  crew.  The  proposition  ought  rather  to  be  stated 
— the  intervention  of  the  pilot  is  not  the  augmentation  of  the 
responsibilities  of  the  owner  or  the  master.*  The  pilot  is  on  the 
ship  to  take  charge  of  the  steering,  and  when  the  pilot  is  proved 
to  have  given  orders,  which  were  obeyed,  from  which  damage 
has  arisen,  a  primd  facie  case  of  negligence  is  made  against  him,, 
though  not  against  the  owners.  Yet  if  the  proof  is  no  more  than 
that  the  pilot  gave  the  orders  without  their  being  obeyed,  primd 
facie  negligence  is  not  made  out,  nor  the  owners  exonerated.8" 
If  it  be  proved  that  a  qualified  pilot  was  acting  in  charge  of  a 
ship ;  secondly,  that  the  charge  was  compulsory ;  thirdly,  that  the 
damage  happened  through  the  pilot's  fault;4  it  lies  upon  the 
plaintiff  to  shew  that  other  causes  existed  for  which  the  owner  is- 
responsible.     Having  done  this,  the  onus  is  upon  the  defendant  to 

1  This  is  a  question  the  solution  of  which  now  depends  on  the  Merchant  Shipping  Actr 
1894,  or  on  the  local  statutes  governing  in  the  place  where  the  act  was  done  or  negligence 
permitted,  from  which  the  proceedings  arise.  For  a  collection  of  cases,  see  Carver, 
Carriage  of  Goods  by  Sea  (2nd  ed.),  30-33 ;  Abbott,  Merchant  Ships  (13th  ed.),  197- 
205 ;  Kay,  Merchant  Ships  and  Seamen  (2nd  ed.),  562-584 ;  see  the  Merchant  Ship- 
ping Act,  1894  (57  &  58  Vict.  c.  60),  Part  z,  ss.  572-633.  It  is  only  necessary 
that  the  vessel  should  still  be  in  charge  of  a  pilot  who  has  been  compulsorily  taken  on 
board,  even  although  the  ship  at  the  time  of  the  matter  forming  the  cause  of  action 
arising,  was  outside  the  district  of  compulsion.  General  Steam  Navigation  Company  r. 
British  and  Colonial  Steam  Navigation  Company,  L.R.3  Ex.  330,  4  Ex.  238  ;  The 
Guy  Mannering,  7  P.  D.  132.  In  The  Stettin,  B.  &  L.  199,  the  pilot  was  taken  on 
board  where  theie  was  no  compulsion,  ue.,  by  a  passenger  ship  when  no  passengers 
were  on  board  (see  sec.  625  of  57  &  58  Vict.  c.  60),  and  therefore  the  rule  did  not 
there  apply  ;  The  Lion,  L.  R  2  P. 
of  Auck 
General 


preserves  all  the  exemptions  that  existed  at  the  date  of  the  coming  into  operation  of 
the  Act,  e.g.,  under  6  Geo.  IV.  c.  125,  s.  59.  The  Vesta,  7  P.  D.  24a  As  to  the 
liability  of  harbour  trustees  appointed  "  pilotage  authority  "  by  virtue  of  a  local  Act 
for  employing  "  hobblers,"  instead  of  appointing  pilots,  see  Holman  v.  Irving  Harbour 
Trustees,  4  Rettie  406.  As  to  who  is  a  qualified  pilot  duly  licensed  within  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Act,  1894  (57  &  58  Vict.  c.  60),  s.  586,  The  Carl  XV.  (1892),  P.  132,0.  A. 
324.     See  McCuiloch,  Comm.  Diet.  Pilots. 

2  Clvde  Navigation  Company  v.  Barclay,  1  App.  Cas.  790,  explained  as  to  onus  of 
proof,  The  Indus,  12  P.  D.  46.  The  "  person  in  charge  "  under  25  &  26  Vict.  c.  63, 
*•  33i  '■  the  ship's  master.  Subsequent  misconduct  of  the  master  in  not  rendering 
assistance  in  the  case  of  a  collision  caused  by  the  neglect  of  a  compulsory  pilot,  will  not 
render  owners  liable :  The  Queen,  L.  R.  2  A.  &  E.  354.  This  section  is  re-enacted 
36  &  37  Vict.  c.  85,  s.  16,  and  incorporated  in  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894  (57  & 
58  Vict,  c  60),  s.  422.  As  to  "  fault  or  privity  "  of  master  under  25  &  26  Vict.  c. 
631  8.  54,  now  incorporated  in  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894  (57  &  58  Vict.  c.  60), 
«.  503,   see  The  Obey,  L.  R.  1  A.  &  E.  102 ;  The  Empusa,  5  P.  V.  6. 

*  The  Indus,  12  P.  D.  46. 

4  It  must  be  exclusively  his  fault,  even  though  proof  is  given  that  he  gave  the  orders 
and  they  were  obeyed :  The  Iona,  L.  R.  1  P.  C.  426  ;  applied  in  Th«  Minna,  L.  R.  z 
A.  &  E.  07,  and  The  Calabar,  L.  R.  2  P.  C.  238;  The  Velaaques,  L.  R.  I  P.  C.  40^ 
4  Moo.  F.  C.  C.  N.  8.  426.  01  *y*» 
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explain  the  circumstances  so  alleged,  and  to  shew  that  the  primd 

facie  conclusion  from  them  is  not  correct.1 

Previously  to  the  decision  in  Clyde  Navigation  Company  vt 
Barclay,8  which  established  this  procedure,  some  misapprehension 
existed  as  to  the  relations  between  the  master  and  crew  and  the 
pilot.  This  arose  from  an  inaccuracy  of  expression  in  the  judg- 
ment of  Dr.  Lushington  in  The  Diana.8  Speaking  of  the  immunity  Dr.  Lnshing- 
of  the  shipowners,  under  the  compulsory  pilotage  clauses  of  the  h  VheiSana! 

"Pilot  Act,  1 836,*  from  liability  for  the  negligence  of  the  pilot, 
the  learned  judge  there  said:  "That  the  exception  under  the 
Act  ought  to  be  construed  strictly ;  and  that  if  the  accident  was 
occasioned  by  the  joint  misconduct  of  the  pilot  and  crew,  I  am 
bound  to  hold  that  the  liability  still  attaches  to  the  owners."  This 
appears  substantially  accurate;  but  the  expression  left  open  the 
construction  that  not  only  must  the  defendant  shew  compulsory 
pilotage  and  negligence  of  the  pilot,  but  also  must  negative  any 
negligence  on  the  part  of  the  master  and  crew.  And  this  con- 
struction, after  being  favourably  regarded  for  some  time,  was 
definitely  enunciated  in  the  judgment  of  the  Privy  Council  in  The  The  Ion*. 
Icna*  as  follows:  "It  is  not  enough  for  them"  (the  owners)  "to 
prove  that  there  was  fault  or  negligence  in  the  pilot ;  they  must 
prove,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Court,  which  has  to  try  the 
question,  that  there  was  no  default  whatever  on  the  part  of  the 
officers  and  crew  of  their  vessel,  or  any  of  them,  which  might  have 
been  in  any  degree  conducive  to  the  damage." 

In  Clyde  Navigation  Company  v.  Barclay,6  commenting  on  this  Clyde  Naviga- 
passage  Lord  Chelmsford  said :  "The  learned  Vice-Chancellor  " — the  v^btJS^7 
judgment  in  the  Privy  Council  case  was  delivered  by  Sir  Richard 
Elndersley — u  imposes  upon  the  owners  a  species  of  negative  proof 
which  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  give.  If  instead  of  saying  '  they 
must  prove/  &c.,  he  had  said,  c  it  must  be  proved  that  there  was  no 
fault  on  the  part  of  the  officers  and  crew,'  he  would  have  been  per- 
fectly correct. .  .  .  The  owners,  having  proved  fault  on  the  part  of  the 
pilot  sufficient  to  cause,  and  in  fact  causing,  the  calamity,  must  there- 
fore, in  absence  of  proof  of  contributory  fault  of  the  crew,  be  held 
to  have  satisfied  the  condition  on  which  exemption  depends,  and  are 

1  Per  Lord  Selborne,  Clyde  Navigation  Company  v.  Barclay,  1  App.  Cas.  790,  at 
796.  At  to  the  circumstances  in  whioh  the  master  may  be  called  on  to  interfere  with 
the  pilot,  The  Lochlibo,  3  W.  Bob.  (Adm.)  310,  per  Dr.  Lnshingtoo,  at  321 ;  approved 
Wood  v.  Smith,  The  City  of  Cambridge,  L.  K.  5  P.  C.  451 ;  The  Oakfield,  11  P.  D.  34. 

3  I  App.  Can.  700. 

*  1  W.  Bob.  (Adm.)  131,  at  135,  4  Moo.  P.  C.  C.  11. 

4  6  Geo.  IV.  c  12c,  s.  «>5  ;  see  per  Lord  Lushington,  The  Earl  of  Auckland,  Lush. 
164,  at  177,  and  now  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1S94  (57  &  58  Vict.  c.  6b),  s.  598  (2). 

6  L.  R.  I  P.  C.  426,  at  432,  referring  with  approbation  to  The  Christiana,  7  Moo. 
P.  C.  C.  160,  and  lo  The  Schwa] be,  14  Moo.  P.  C.  C.  250. 

•  1  App.  Cas.  790,  at  792. 
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not  to  be  called  on  to  adduce  proof  of  a  negative  character,  to 
exclude  the  mere  possibility  of  contributory  fault.  It  may  be  that 
in  the  course  of  the  evidence  of  the  owners  to  fix  the  responsibility 
solely  upon  the  pilot,  certain  acts  or  omissions  on  the  part  of  the 
crew  may  come  ont ;  and  it  will  then  be  incumbent  on  the  owners 
to  shew  satisfactorily  that  those  acts  or  omissions  in  no  degree 
contributed  to  the  accident."  Lord  Selborne,1  adapting  the 
expression  of  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk,*  states  the  law  thus :  "  It  is 
not  enough  for  the  owners  to  shew  that  the  damage  arose  through 
the  fault  of  the  pilot,  if  there  is  reasonable  ground8  for  saying 
there  was  contributory  fault  on  the  part  of  the  master  or  crew/' 
and  goes  on  to  say:  "The  proof  of  circumstances  which  primd 
facie  shew  such  reasonable  ground  for  saying  that  there  was 
contributory  fault  on  the  part  of  the  master  or  crew,  no  doubt 
would  throw  upon  the  defender  the  burden  of  explaining  those 
circumstances,  so  as  to  satisfy  the  Court  that  in  point  of  fact  the 
primd  facie  conclusion  from  those  circumstances  is  not  correct. 
If  he  fails  to  do  that  he  fails  altogether."4 

The  pilot  is  personally  liable  for  his  own  negligence.0  There  is, 
moreover,  a  duty,  to  the  pilot  from  the  master,  of  uberrima  fides  to 
disclose  all  particulars  affecting  the  efficiency  of  the  ship,  failing 
which  the  master  is  liable.6 

The  case  of  towage  involves  some  complications.  A  steam  tug, 
it  is  said  in  a  well-known  United  States  case,7  which  engages  to 

1  L.  c.  at  797.  *  2  Rettie  843,  at  845. 

*  Lord  Selborne  substitutes  the  phrase  " reasonable  ground"  for  the  Lord  Justice 
Clerk's  expression  of  "  reasonable  room  "  ;  for  the  rest  the  quotation  follows  the  lord 
Justice  Clerk's  words. 

4  Ante,  164.  As  to  the  scope  of  the  pilot's  authority,  see  Burrell  v.  MacBrayne, 
18  Rettie  1018.  It  extends  to  determining  the  proper  time  of  the  ship  leaving  her 
moorings  and  to  the  deciding  on  all  precautions  advisable  for  prudent  navigation,  per 
Lord  ffinnear,  1057. 

5  The  Queen  v.  Judge  of  City  of  London  Court  (1892),  1  Q.  B.  273.  In  The  Octavia 
Stella,  57  L.  T.  632,  a  pilot  was  held  liable  for  anchoring  a  ship  m  an  oyster  bed, 
The  same  case  considers  the  liabilities  of  the  ship's  master.  In  Stone  v.  Cartwright, 
6  T.  R.  411,  Lord  Kenyon,  C.J.,  says:  "The  action  must  either  be  brought  against 
the  hand  committing  the  injury,  or  against  the  owner  for  whom  the  act  was  done." 
JPbst,  1308.  As  to  the  duttes^of  a  pilot,  see  The  Guy  Mannering,  7  P.  D.  132,  at  134; 
The  Calabar,  L.  R.  2  P.  C.  258  ;  for  his  duties  generally,  see  The  Iona,  L.  R.  1  P.  C 
426;  for  his  duties  when  the  ship  is  at  anchor,  The  City  of  Cambridge,  L.  R.  $ 
P.  C.  45 1  ;  as  to  the  distinction  between  salvage  and  pilotage,  Akerbloom  v.  Price,  7 
Q.  B.  t).  129.  Salvage  is  the  service  which  those  who  recover  property  from  loss  or 
danger  at  sea,  render  to  the  owners,  with  the  responsibility  of  making  restitution  and 
with  a  lien  for  their  reward :  per  Lord  Stowell,  The  Thetis,  3  Hagg.  (Adm.)  48.  Sal- 
vage is  a  reward  for  services  actually  conferred  and  not  for  services  attempted  to  bo 
rendered :  The  Chetah,  L.  R.  2  P.  C.  205.  See  The  Ameriqne,  L.  R.  6  P.  C.  468 ; 
The  Cargo  ex  Schiller,  2  P.  D.  145 ;  tfhe  City  of  Chester,  9  P.  D.  182.  See  also 
Kay,  Shipmasters  and  Seamen  (2nd  ed.),  §§  714-715.  Salvage  is  considered  at  length, 
Abbott,  Merchant  Ships  (13th.  ed.),  716-747  ;  3  Kent,  Comm.  (12th  ed.),  245-251 ; 
and  in  Kennedy,  Law  of  Civil  Salvage.  As  to  the  pilot's  relation  with  the  master,  The 
Diana,  1  W.  Rob.  (AdmJ  131,  at  136;  The  City  of  Cambridge,  L.  R.  5  P.  C.  451 ; 
The  Rigborffs  Minde,  8  P.  D.  132 ;  The  Ripon,  10  P.  D.  65. 

6  The  Meteor,  Ir.  R.  9  Eq.  567. 

7  The  Margaret,  94  U.  S.  (4.  Otto)  494. 
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tow  a  vessel  into  a  port,  though  not  a  common  carrier  nor  an 
insurer  (the  highest  possible  degree  of  skill  and  care  is  therefore 
not  required  of  her),  is  still  bound  to  exercise  reasonable  skill  and 
care  in  everything  relating  to  the  work  till  it  is  accomplished.  The 
want  of  either  skill  or  care  in  such  cases  is  a  gross  fault,  and  she 
is  liable  for  the  want  of  either  to  the  extent  of  the  damage  sus- 
tained. She  is  bound  to  know  the  channel  of  her  home  port,  how  to 
reach  it,  and  whether  in  the  state  of  the  wind  and  water  it  is  safe 
and  proper  to  attempt  to  enter  with  a  tow. 

The  law  as  between  the  towing  and  towed  vessel  is  succinctly  Law  *«  Re- 
stated by  Lord  Kingsdown,  delivering  the  judgment  of  the  Privy  vessel  and 
Council  in  The  Julia : 1  "  When  the  contract,"  i.e.,  of  towage,  "  was  towed  veMeL 
made  the  law  would  imply  an  engagement  that  each  vessel  would 
perform  its  duty  in  completing  it ;  that  proper  skill  and  diligence 
should  be  used  on  board  of  each ;  and  that  neither  vessel,  by  neglect 
or  misconduct,  would  create  unnecessary  risk  to  the  other,  or  in- 
crease any  risk  which  would  be  incidental  to  the  service  undertaken. 
If,  in  the  course  of  the  performance  of  this  contract,  any  inevitable 
accident  happened  to  the  one,  without  any  default  on  the  part  of  the 
other,  no  cause  of  action  could  arise.  Such  an  accident  would  be  one 
of  the  necessary  risks  of  the  engagement  to  which  each  party  was 
subject,  and  could  create  no  liability  on  the  part  of  the  other.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  wrongful  act  of  either  occasioned  any  damage 
to  the  other,  such  wrongful  act  would  create  a  responsibility  on 
the  party  committing  it,  if  the  sufferer  had  not  by  any  misconduct 
or  unskilfulness  on  her  part  contributed  to  the  accident."3 

This  rule  of  law  is  illustrated  in  Spaight  v.  Tedcastle,8  where  Spaight  r. 
the  plaintiffs  ship  was  in  the  charge  of  a  licensed  pilot,  under  CM  *' 
whose  recommendations  a  tug  was  engaged.  While  being  towed 
the  plaintiff's  ship  took  the  ground  and  sustained  serious  damage. 
The  accident  was  found  to  have  arisen  from  the  misconduct  of  the 
tug,  though  the  ship,  by  misconduct  on  her  part,  contributed  to  the 
accident.     The  House  of  Lords,  reversing  the  Irish  Conrts,  held 

1  14  Moo.  P.  C.  C.  210,  at  230,  Lush.  224.     See  the  law  laid  down  in  very  similar 
terms:  Sturgis  v.  Boyer,  24  How.  (U.  8.)  no;   Smith  v.  St.  Lawrence  Tow-Boat 


Company,  L.  R.  5  P.  C.  308 ;  The  Energy,  L.  R.  3  A.  &  E.  48. 

2  The  tug  most  be  seaworthy :  The  United  Service,  8  P.  D.  56,  9  l 
tog  supplies  the   tow-rope,  it   must  be  sufficient :  The  Robert  Dixon,  4  P.  D.  121, 


5  P.  Div.  54.  In  The  Undaunted,  1 1  P.  D.  46,  it  was  held  that  the  implied  obligation 
that  the  tug  shall  be  efficient  is  not  set  aside  by  a  proviso  against  negligence  of  the 
master. 

*  6  App.  Cas.  217.  The  duty  of  the  tug  is  discussed  in  The  Steamer  Webb,  14  Wall. 
(U.  S.) 406,  and  in  Sewell  v.  British  Columbia  Towing?  and  Transportation  Company,  9  Can. 
S.  C.  R.  527,  where  the  conclusions  arrived  at  coincide  with  those  in  Spaight  v.  Tedcastle, 
gupra.  As  to  when  towage  should  be  employed,  see  The  Nevada,  106  U.  S.  (16  Otto) 
154.  There  is  no  maritime  Hen  for  ordinary  towage  services :  Westrup  v.  Great  Yarmouth 
Steam  Carrying  Company,  43  Ch.  D.  241.  The  legal  effect  of  a  contract  to  tow,  and 
of  misconduct  or  negligence  of  the  tug  occasioning  danger,  are  treated  at  length  by 
Lord  Kingsdown  in  The  Minnehaha,  Lush.  335,  at  347  5  (d*0  when  the  contract  of 
towage  passes  into  a  claim  for  salvage,  The  Liverpool  (1893),  P.- 154. 
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that  the  plaintiff  could  recover ;  overruling  the  contentions  of  the 
respondents,  that  if  those  in  charge  of  the  ship  had,  in  some 
earlier  stage  of  the   navigation,  taken  a  coarse  or  exercised  a 
control  over  the  course  taken  by  the  tug,  which  they  did  not 
actually  take  or  exercise,  a  different  situation  would  have  resulted, 
in  which  the  same  danger  might  not  have  occurred.     The  imme- 
diate cause  of  the  accident  was  the  negligently  starboarding  the 
tug's  helm.     The  negligence  alleged  on  the  part  of  the  ship  was  that 
the  compulsory  pilot  was  negligent,  and  that  the  captain  of  the 
plaintiff's  ship  was  to  blame  in  quitting  the  deck.     Assuming  that 
Ground  of  the  to  be  so,  the  ground  of  the  judgment  is  stated  by  Lord  Blackburn : * 
theHouso°of    " No  negligence  which  was  over  before  the  tug  negligently  star- 
by Lord**6*    boarded  ber  helm,  could  be  contributory  negligence  in  the  sense 
Blackburn.       which  is  required  to  relieve  the  tug  from  the  consequences  of  that 
negligence.     Be  it  that  there  was   negligence   in   the  ship,  and 
those  for  whom  the  ship   was  responsible,  in  letting  her  get  so 
dangerously  near  the   bank    before    the    helm   was    ported,  as 
complete  as  the  negligence  of  those  who,  in  Davies  v.  Mann,1  left 
the  fettered  donkey  dangerously  rolling  in  the  road,  it  forms  no 
defence  to  an  action  against  the  persons  who,  by  want  of  proper 
care,  have  injured  the  ship.     To  make  a  defence  on  this  ground  it 
must  be  shewn  that  the  injured  party,  or  those  with  whom  for 
this  purpose  he  is  identified,  might,  by  proper  care  subsequently 
exerted,  have  avoided  the  consequences  of  the  defendant's  want  of 
proper  care."3 
Negligence  of       Where  the  wrongful  act  done  by  a  pilot  on  board  by  oompul- 
operating  with  sion  of  law  is  the  cause  of  a  collision,  we  have  seen4  that,  neither 
m? owiImS?"  at  c0111111011  lftW  nor  by  statute,8  no  liability  attaches  to  the  owner 
colliding  ship.  Wn0  has  been  constrained  to  employ  such  person.     The  question, 
then,  arises,  what  is  the  effect  of  his  act  upon  the  amount  of 
damage  that  should  be  paid  by  another  ship  coming  into  collision 
with  the  ship  employing  a  compulsory  pilot,  when  the  injury  arises 
from  the  negligence  of  the  pilot  and  the  master  and  crew  of  the 
other  ship  co-operating.     It  would  seem  that  the  owners  of  the 
ship  employing  the  pilot  not  being  in  any  way  to  blame,  and  the 
colliding  ship  being  in  fault,  the  ship  in  fault  should  pay  the 
whole  of  the  damages.     The  rule  of  the  Admiralty,  adopted  by  the 
Court  of  Appeal 6  is  different,  and  is  that,  where  it  is  found  that 
the  navigation  of  one  ship  was  bad  through  the  wrongful  act  of 

1  L.  c.  at  226.  a  10  M.  &  W.  546. 

8  Hoffman  v.  Union  Ferry  Company.  47  N.  Y.  176  is  the  case  of  negligence  in  the 
tog,  in  using  lights,  which  were  not  the  lights  prescribed  by  Congress,  with  negligence 
in  a  stranger  causing  injury  to  the  tow. 

4  Ante,  1269. 

6  57  &  58  Vict,  c.  60,  ss.  503  (1)  (2),  6*3. 

•  The  Hector,  8  P.  Diy.  218,  at  225  ;  The  Quickstep,  15  P.  D,  196. 
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the  compulsory  pilot,  her  owners  recover  only  half  the  damage. 
It  mnst  be  noted  that  where  the  pilot  is  to  blame,  though  he  is 
personally  liable  at  common  law,  yet  the  Court  of  Admiralty 
-cannot  exercise  its  peculiar  jurisdiction  over  him  in  an  action  for 
damages.1 

The  question  remains,  what  is  the  liability  of  the  owners  for  Liability  of 
injury  occasioned  by  the  negligence  of  some  one  on  board  while  the  acToflome 
vessel  is  in  charge  of  a  compulsory  pilot,  but  acting  independently  ^£knth0Md 
of  him.  It  has  been  decided  that,  notwithstanding  the  responsi-  vessel  is  in 
bility  of  the  pilot  for  the  navigation,  the  owners  are  responsible  for  oc^ufcory 
such  negligence  or  fault.8  Nor  in  a  case  of  joint  blame  are  the  owners  pilot 
exempted  from  liability  by  having  a  compulsory  pilot  on  board.3 

In  summing  up  to  the  Trinity  Masters  in  The  Massachusetts,4  Divided 
Dr.  Lushington  thus  expresses  his  view  of  the  law  in  the  case  of  a  c  **  l   y* 
•divided  culpability :    "  If  you  are  of   opinion  that  the  accident 
arose  partly  from  the  fault  of  the  pilot  in  not  coming  to  an  anchor 
in  sufficient  time,  and  partly  from  the  defective  weight  of  the 
-anchor,  the  legal  consequence  is,  that  the  damage  having  arisen 
from  the  joint  default  of  the  pilot  and  the  owners,  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  loss  must  fall  upon  the  owners  of  the  ship  " — that 
is,  if  the  accident  is  in  any  degree  to  be  imputed  to  the  master, 
his  liability  is  not  affected  by  the  immunity  the  statute  confers  on* 
him  from  responsibility  for  the  defaults  or  neglects  of  the  pilot.5 

The  owner  is  not  liable  for  damage  caused  by  a  collision  brought  Liability  of 
about  while  his  ship  is  going  into  dock  under  a  harbour-master's  ship^oes61* 
directions,  in  pursuance  of  a  statutory  authority.6  "J™*  w*?* 

To  release  themselves  from  liability  where  a  collision  is  occasioned  dock  under 
through  the  fault  of  a  vessel  in  charge  of  a  compulsory  pilot,  the  master^ 
owners  have  not  only  to  shew  that  the  crew  was  under  the  pilot's  ^c5.on  "* . 

J  r  pursuance  of 

orders  at  the   time   of  the    order    being   given  which  produced  statutory 
the  collision,  but,  further,  that  the  order  was  such  as  the  pilot  SoiMon  while 
was   "solely"  responsible   for;7    of    this   the    proof    should    beJjj^^JJJJ 

pilot. 
1  The  Urania,  10  W.  R.  97  ;  The  Alexandria,  L.  R.  3  A.  &  E.  574;  Flower  v. 

Bradley,  44  L.  J.  Ex.  1  ;  The  Queen  v.  Judge  of  City  of  London  Court  (1892),  1  Q.  B. 

273- 

*  Yates  v.  Brown,  25  Mass.  22,  per  Parker,  C.J.,  at  23 ;  cp.  Bussey  v.  Donaldson, 

4  Dallas  (Pa.)  206. 

9  Netherland  Steamship  Company  17.  Styles,  9  Moo.  P.  C.  C.  286. 
4  1  W.  Bob.  (Adm.)  371,  at  373. 

*  The  Girolamo,  3  Hagg.  (Adm.)  169,  at  176. 

«  The  Bilbao,  Lush.  149 ;  The  Cynthia,  2  P.  D.  52 ;  and  The  Belgic,  2  P.  D.  57  ». 
As  to  refusal  to  obey  the  dock  master,  The  Excelsior,  L.  R.  2  A.  &  E.  268.    As  to  a 


Slea  of  custom,  The  Hand  of  Providence,  £}wa.  (Adm.)  107.  As  to  a  harbourmaster's 
ability,  see  The  Rhosina,  10  P.  D.  24,  131  ;  Shaw,  Savill  &  Albion  Company  v. 
The  Timaru  Harbour  Board,  15  App.  Cas.  429  ;  The  Apollo  (1891),  App.  Cas.  409 ; 
Beney  v.  Magistrates  of  Kirkcudbright  (1892),  App.  Cas.  264 ;  Wright  v.  Lethbridge, 


7  Times  L.  R.  125  (C.  A. ). 

7  The  Schwalbe,  14  Moo.  P.  C.  C.  241 ;  The  Velasquez,  L.  R.  1  P.  C.  494;  The 
Lira,  25  L.  T.  (N.  S.)  887.  The  position  of  the  anchor  is  a  matter  within  the,  scope  of 
the  pilot's  responsibility :  The  Monte  Rosa  (1893),  P.  23. 
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strict;1  when  it  is  proved,  the  defendants  are  entitled  to 
costs.2 

There  remains  to  consider  the  relation  between  the  towed  vessel 
and  any  independent  vessel  with  which  the  towing  vessel  may  come 
into  contact  daring  the  operation  of  towing.8 

The  judgment  in  The  Cleadon4  concludes  that  the  towing  and 
the  towed  vessel  with  regard  to  Strangers  may  be  considered  as  a 
single  whole,  the  motive  power  being  in  the  steamer  and  the 
governing  part  in  the  ship  towed.  And  in  the  case  we  have  just 
been  considering  the  duty  of  the  tug  is  said  to  be  to  carry  out  the 
directions  received  from  the  ship.8 

A  distinction  is  pointed  out  in  The  American  and  The  Syria,6 
where  the  st  governing  power  "  is  in  the  tug,  and  not  in  the  vessel 
towed.  As  it  is  the  presence  of  this  power  in  the  towed  vessel 
that  establishes  the  rule  of  liability,  so,  when  that  power  is  absent, 
the  liability  ceases.  Allowance,  too,  must  be  made  for  the 
diminished  power  of  manoeuvring  consequent  on  having  a  ship  in 
tow  ;7  but,  if  the  pilot  on  the  ship  is  guilty  of  negligence,  the  tog 
is  not  of  necessity  thereby  discharged;  for  it  then  becomes  the 
duty  of  those  on  the  tug  to  act  on  their  own  responsibility  for  the 
avoiding  of  injury.  This  is  pointed  out  in  the  "  Civilta  "  and  the 
"  Restless,"8  where  a  ship  with  a  pilot  on  board  and  being  towed, 
came  into  collision  with  a  schooner.  "Both  vessels,"  said  the 
Court,9  "  were  responsible  for  the  navigation  as  has  already  been 
seen,  the  ship  because  her  pilot  was  in  general  charge,  and  the  tag 
because  of  the  duty  which  rested  on  her  to  act  upon  her  own  respon- 
sibility in  the  situation  in  which  she  was  placed.  The  tug  was  in 
fault,  because  she  did  not  on  her  own  motion  change  her  course  so 
as  to  keep  both  herself  and  the  ship  out  of  the  way ;  and  the  ship, 
because  her  pilot,  who  was  in  charge  both  of  ship  and  tug,  neglected 
to  give  the  necessary  directions  to  the  tug,  when  he  saw  or  ought 
to  have  seen  that  no  precautions  were  taken  by  the  tug  to  avoid 

1  The  Carrier  Dove,  2  Moo.  P.  C.  C.  (N.  S.J  260.  The  harden  of  proof  of  compulsory 
pilotage  is  on  those  setting  up  the  defence  :  The  flanna,  L.  R.  1  A.  &  E.  283. 
a  The  Royal  Charter,  L.  R.  2  A.  &  E.  362. 

*  3  Kent,  Comm.  (12th  ed.V  232,  n.  (d),  by  Mr.  Holmes,  Vessels  in  Tow. 

4  14  Moo.  P.  C.  C.  92;  The  Ticonderoga,  Swa.  ^Adra.)  215,  explained  in  The 
Tasmania,  13  P.  D.  no,  at  116,  where  The  Druid,  1 W.  Rob.  (Adm.)  391,  is  considered. 
The  Druid  was  the  case  where  a  master  of  a  tug,  who  in  order  to  extract  payment  of  a  sum 
of  money  he  demanded,  recklessly  towed  a  Teasel  into  collision.  It  was  held  the  tug 
was  not  responsible.  See  also  The  Leamington,  32  L.  T.  (N.  S.)  69  ;  The  Tioonderogs, 
Swa.  (Adm.)  215  ;  The  Sinquasi,  5  P.  D.  241 ;  The  Bianca,  8  P.  D.  91. 

0  Spaight  v.  Tedcastle,  6  App.  Cas.  217. 

«  L.  R.  6  P.  C.  127. 

7  The  La  Plata,  Swa.  (Adm.)  220,  298;  The  Independence,  Lush.  270,  14  Moo. 
P.  C.  C.  103. 

8  103  tf.  S.  (13  Otto)  699.  As  to  the  rule  of  damages,  The  "  Virginia  Ehrman" 
and  the  "  Agnese,"  97  U.  S.  (7  Otto)  309;  The  "City  of  Hartford"  and  the  "Unit," 
97  U.  8.  (7  Otto)  323. 

•  103  U.  S.  (13  Otto)  per  Waite,  CJ.,  at  702. 
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the  approaching  danger.  Had  either  the  ship  or  the  tug  done 
its  duty,  under  the  circumstances  there  could  have  been  no 
collision." 

The  decision  in  The  Niobe1  is  the  necessary  outcome  of  these  The  Niobe. 
principles.8  There  Sir  James  Hannen  held  that,  where  a  tug  with  a 
vessel  in  tow  comes  into  collision  with  another  vessel,  the  towed 
vessel  is  liable ;  since  the  towed  vessel  is  bound  to  exercise  control 
over  the  tug,  and  not  merely  to  allow  herself  to  be  drawn,  or  the 
tug  to  go,  in  a  course  which  will  cause  damage  to  another  vessel. 
To  this,  again,  there  is  an  exception  where  the  accident  is  caused 
by  some  sudden  manoeuvre  of  the  tug  which  the  towed  vessel 
could  not  control.  In  the  case  of  The  Niobe  it  was  further  con- 
tended that  the  Niobe  was  not  liable  because  the  mischief  was  not 
done  by  contact  with  her.  The  basis  of  the  liability,  however,  is 
not  physical  impact,  so  much  as  a  neglect  of  the  duty  to  use  that 
directing  and  forewarning  agency  which  is  rendered  necessary  by 
the  position  assumed.3 

Moreover,  if  the  negligence  is  that  of  the  compulsory  pilot,  Question, 
though  the  tow  is  clearly  not  liable,  a  question  has  been  raised  ^towis    en 
whether  the   exoneration  extends  to  the  tug.4    On  the  analogy  un^er  con> 
of  the  cases,  where  a  pilot,  not  compulsory,  is  in  charge  of  the  tow,  pilotage,  the 
there  would  appear  no  just  ground  for  this  as  an  universal  con- Stendeto 
tention ;  since,  in  the  event  of  negligence  in  the  pilot,  those  in the  ^fr 
charge  of  the  tug  are  to  act  on  their  own  responsibility.     In  the 
case  of  no  orders  being  given,  this  is  clearly  so;5  while,  in  the 
case  of  definite  orders  being  given,  very  probably  it  is  otherwise ; 
since,  as  Sir  James  Hannen  points  out  in  The  Niobe,6  in  addition 
to  the  presence  of  the  pilot,  "  the  officers  of  the  tow  are  usually 
....  of  a  higher  class,  and  better  able  to  direct  the  navigation, 
than  those  of  the  tug ; "  and  allowing  for  exceptional  cases  of  pal- 
pably wrong    orders,    the    liability   seems    a    harsh    one.     Dr. 
Lushington,  in  The  Duke  of  Sussex,7  followed  by  The  Christina,8 
was  of  the  opinion  that  the  tug  should  be  as  much  under  the 
control  of  the  pilot  as  the  tow,  and  that  the  owner  of  the  tug 
should  be  equally  protected. 

1  13  P.  D.  55.  In  The  Iaca,  12  P.  D.  34,  the  relative  duties  of  the  master  of  the 
vessel  and  the  master  of  the  tog  are  explained. 

8  Tho  Mary,  5  P.  D.  14  ;  The  Jane  Bacon,  27  W.  R.  35. 

3  As  to  the  duty  of  a  tug  in  charge  of  canal  boats  in  America,  Arctic  Fire  Insurance 
Company  v.  Aostin,  69  N.  x .  470 ;  The  Margaret,  94  U.  S.  (4  Otto)  494  ;  The  Quick- 
step, 9  Wall.  (CJ  .8.)  665.  As  to  the  law  in  England  where  two  or  more  ships  are  in 
tow  of  the  same  tug,  Harris  v.  Anderson,  14  C.  B.  N.  S.  499  ;  Smith  v.  St.  Lawrence 
Tow-Boat  Company,  L.  R.  5  P.  C.  308. 

4  The  Lochlibo,  7  Moo.  P.  C.  C.  427,  approved  in  The  Oakfield,  11  P.  D.  34;  The 
Ocean  Wave,  L.  R.  3  P.  C.  205. 

*  The  "Civilta"  and  the  "Restless,"  103  U.  S.  (13  Otto)  699  ;  The  Sinquasi, 
5  P.  D.  241,  •  13  P.  D.  55,  at  59. 

7  I  W.  Rob.  (Adm.)  270.  8  3  W.  Rob.  (Adm.)  27. 
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The  Mary. 


The  Niobe  in 
the  House  of 
Lords. 


In  The  Mary,1  Sir  Kobert  Phillimore  distinguishes  the  two  last- 
mentioned  cases,  though,  in  the  case  before  him,  the  tug  does  not 
seem  to  have  acted  under  the  orders  of  the  pilot,  and  further  was 
guilty  of  independent  negligence.2  "  It  has  been  said,  indeed,  in 
various  cases,"  says  Sir  Robert  Phillimore,"  "that  the  tug  and  the 
vessel  she  has  in  tow  are  to  be  regarded  as  one  vessel,  but  this  rule 
has  only  been  laid  down  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  a  ship  in  tow 
subject  to  the  rules  of  navigation  applicable  to  steamers ;  in  that 
sense  only  can  they  be  treated  as  one  vessel.  The  master  of  the  tug 
has  a  separate  contract  and  a  separate  responsibility  from  the  pilot. 
In  one  sentence,  it  is  by  the  exercise  of  free  will  that  the  ship  takes 
the  tug;  by  compulsion  of  law  that  she  takes  the  pilot."  That 
the  tug  may  have  a  separate  responsibility  from  the  tow  is 
undoubted;  and  it  seems  necessarily  to  follow  that  when  this 
separate  responsibility  exists  a  liability  apart  from  the  tow  arises. 
Yet  there  may,  notwithstanding,  be  great  doubt,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  authorities,  as  to  what  facts  will  constitute  separate 
responsibility. 

The  decision  in  The  Niobe  received  the  approval  of  the  House 
of  Lords  in  an  appeal  in  the  same  matter  from  the  Court  of  Session 
on  an  insurance  policy.4  The  policy  provided  that  "  if  the  ship 
hereby  insured  shall  come  into  collision  with  any  other  ship  or 
vessel  and  the  insured  shall  in  consequence  thereof  become  liable 
to  pay,  and  shall  pay,  to  the  persons  interested  in  such  other  ship 
or  vessel  any  sum  or  sums  of  money,"  the  underwriters  should  pay 
a  certain  proportion.  The  House  of  Lords  held  that  the  collision 
of  the  tug  with  the  damaged  vessel  must  be  taken  to  have  been  a 
collision  of  The  Niobe  within  the  meaning  of  the  policy. 

Lord  Selborne,6  referring  to  Lord  Kingsdown's  words  in  The 
Lord  Selborne.  independence,6  that  the  tug  "  may,  for  many  purposes,  be  con- 
sidered as  a  part  of  the  ship  to  which  she  is  attached ;  and  in  The 
Cleadon,7  that  "  the  Cleadon,  being  in  tow  of  the  tug,  it  is 
admitted  she  and  the  tug  must  be  considered  to  be  one  ship ;  the 
motive  power  being  in  the  tug  and  the  governing  power  in  the  ship 
that  was  being  towed,"  adopted  the  view  that  "  where  a  ship  in 
tow  has  control  over,  and  is  answerable  for,  the  navigation  of  the 
tug,  the  two  vessels — each  physically  attached  to  the  other  for  a 
common  operation,  that  of  the  voyage  of  the  ship  in  tow,  for  which 

1  5  P.  D.  14. 

2  As  to  the  responsibilities  involved  in  employing  a  tag,  see  The  Jalia,  14  Moo. 
P.  C.  C.  210,  Lush.  224.  Where  there  is  a  thick  fog,  so  that  the  vessel  ought  not  to 
move  at  all,  the  having  a  compulsory  pilot  on  board  does  not  release  from  responsibility : 
The  Borussia,  Swa.  (Adm. )  94,  the  case  of  towing  a  vessel  at  night  from  dock  to  dock. 
Fbst,  1336. 

*  5  P.  D.  at  16.  *  M'Cowan  v.  Baine  (1891),  App.  Cas.  401. 

5  i.  c.  at  404.  6  14  Moo.  P.  C.  at  115. 

7  14  Moo.  P.  C.  C.  at  97. 
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the  tug  supplies  the  motive  power/ '  they  may  for  many  purposes 
properly  be  regarded  as  one  vessel ;  and  was  of  opinion  that  they 
were  so  for  the  purpose  in  question. 

Lord  Watson,1  after  stating  that  the  decision  went  "upon  a  Opinion  of 
special  rule  of  law,  which  has  admittedly  no  application  except  or  at8on# 
as  between  a  ship  and  her  tug,"  thus  expressed  his  view  of  the 
sense  in  which  a  sailing  vessel  and  the  steam  tug  that  has  her  in 
tow  may  be  considered  to  constitute  one  ship :  "  The  ship  and  her 
tug  must  be  regarded  as  identical,  in  so  far  as  the  two  vessels  with 
their  connecting  tackle  must  be  navigated  as  if  they  were  one 
ship,  and,  the  motive  power  being  with  the  tug,  must,  in  order 
to  comply  with  the  regulations  for  preventing  collision  at  sea,  be 
steered  and  manoeuvred  as  if  they  formed  a  single  steamship ;  and 
also,  in  so  far  as  the  ship  towed,  when  she  has  (as  in  this  case)  the 
control  of  the  tug,  and  the  duty  of  directing  the  course  of  the  tug, 
in  accordance  with  these  regulations,  is  responsible  for  the  natural 
consequences  of  the  tug  being  wrongly  steered,  through  the  neglect 
of  her  officers  or  crew  to  perform  that  duty." 

Lord  Bramwell  dissented,  refusing  to  recognize  an  exception  Grounds  of 
to  the  ordinary  rules  of  the  construction  of  contracts.2  "  I  think  Bramwell. 
an  Act  of  Parliament,  an  agreement,  or  other  authoritative  docu- 
ment, ought  never  to  be  dealt  with  in  this  way,  unless  for  a  case 
amounting  to  a  necessity,  or  approaching  to  it.  It  is  to  be 
remembered  that  the  authors  of  the  document  could  always  have 
put  in  the  necessary  words  if  they  had  thought  fit.  If  they  did 
not,  it  was  either  because  they  thought  of  the  matter  and  would 
not,  or  because  they  did  not  think  of  the  matter.  In  neither 
case  ought  the  Court  to  do  it." 

In  The  Quickstep 8  it  was  admitted  that  there  was  no  interference  The  Quick- 
in  fact  by  those  on  the  tow  with  those  on  the  tug ;  and  the  Court  p* 
held  that  as  to  the  relations  of  tow  and  tug  "  no  general  rule  can 
be  laid  down," 4  and  that  the  question  of  liability  must  depend  on 
the  circumstances  of  each  case — the  principle  being  that  stated  by 
Lord  Tenterden,  C.J.,  in  Laugher  v.  Pointer,6  that  the  liability 
exists  only  where  the  men  navigating  are  to  be  deemed  the 
servants  of  the  hirer.  Where,  too,  a  tug  in  charge  of  her  own 
master  and  crew  undertakes  to  transport  another  vessel  which,  for 
the  time  being,  has  neither  her  master  nor  crew  on  board,  the  tug 
is  necessarily  responsible  for  the  proper  navigation  of  both  vessels ; 
and  the  principle  is  unaffected  if  "  a  part  or  even  the  whole  of  the 
officers  and  crew  of  the  tow   are  on  board,  provided  it   clearly 

1  (1891)  App.  Cas.  at  407.  a  L.  c.  at  409. 

*  15  P.  D.  196.  4  L.  e.  at  200. 

5  5  B.  &  C.  547,  at  578,  adopted  and  approved  by  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in 

Quarman  v.  Burnett,  6  M,  &  W,  499.  Ante,  723. 
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appears  that  the  tug  was  a  seaworthy  vessel  properly  manned  and 
equipped  for  the  enterprise,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  under- 
taking and  the  usual  course  of  conducting  it,  the  master  and  crew 
of  the  tow  were  not  expected  to  participate  in  the  navigation  of  the 
vessel." 1 

Canal  boats  It  is  well  settled  that  canal  boats  and  barges  in  tow  are  in 

in  tow. geB      charge  of  the  tug,  and  that  the  latter  is  liable.2 

TheL.  P.  In  the  L.  P.  Dayton8  the  question  of  the  relative  liability  of 

ay^n'  tow  and  tug  was  complicated  by   the    tow   charging    both    its 

own  tug  and  another  with  negligence.  In  their  defence  the 
tugs,  while  refraining  from  imputing  negligence  to  the  tow, 
each  sought  to  exculpate  itself  by  inculpating  the  other.  It 
was  contended  on  behalf  of  the  tow  that  a  printd-facie  case  of 
negligence  arose,  without  the  necessity  of  proof  of  specific  acts  of 
negligence  by  either  or  both  tugs,  and  that  the  plaintiff  was 
entitled  to  a  decree,  the  terms  of  which,  as  affecting  each  of  the 
tugs  respectively,  would  be  dependent  upon  the  nature  of  the 
evidence  which  they  were  bound  to  produce  for  the  apportionment 
of  the  liability  between  them.  In  short,  that  the  tow  was  entitled 
to  stand  by  secure  of  the  judgment,  while  the  two  tugs  were 
fighting  out  the  question  of  the  proportion  of  damages  they  were 
to  contribute  to  the  tow.  This  view,  however,  did  not  commend 
itself  to  the  Court,  which  considered  the  burden  of  proof  to  rest 
entirely  on  the  tow  to  establish  a  case  against  either  or  both  of  the 
tugs ;  and  further,  that  the  rule  presuming  fault  in  case  of  collision 
against  a  vessel  in  motion,  in  favour  of  one  at  anchor,  was  not 
applicable.  So  far  as  the  other  tug's  liability  went,  the  tow  was 
identified  with  her  own  tug,  "  so  far,  at  least,  that  she  cannot 
escape  the  consequences  if  the  collision  was  caused  wholly  or  in 
part  by  the  fault  of  that  tug."  So  far  as  her  own  tug  was 
concerned,  there  is  no  presumption  in  favour  of  the  tow,  "  because 
on  her  behalf  all  the  alleged  negligence  is  denied,  and  the 
contrary  allegations  of  the  libel  cannot  be  legally  maintained 
merely  by  corresponding  allegations  "  in  the  defence  of  the  other. 
"  To  hold  otherwise,"  the  Court  decided,  "  would  require  that  in 
every  case  as  between  the  tow  and  its  tug  the  latter  should  be 
required  affirmatively  to  establish  its  defence  against  the  pre- 
sumption of  its  negligence.  There  is  no  ground  in  reason  or 
authority,  for  making  such  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  which 
requires  the  plaintiff  in  the  first  instance,  to  establish  by  proof  the 
allegations  of  its  complaint."  And  in  considering  this  it  must  also 
be  borne  in  mind  that  "as  between  the  tow  and  its   tug  the 

1  Per  Butt,  J.,  i<  P.  D.  at  201,  adopting  the  language  of  Clifford,  J.,  in  Sturgia  v. 
Boyer,  24  How.  (U.  S.)  no,  at  122. 

2  Parsons,  Law  of  Shipping,  vol.  i.  536  n.  *  120  U.  S.  (13  Davis)  337. 
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contract  of  towage  involves  a  responsibility  for  loss  upon  the  tug, 
only  by  reason  of  the  want  of  ordinary  care ;  for  a  tug  is  not  a 
common  carrier,  and  does  not  insure  the  safety  of  its  tow." * 

The  liability  of  the  owner  of  a  tug  for  damage  done  to  the  tow  Liability  of 
by  improper  navigation  of  the  tow  is  limited  by  statute,  as  mSStedby 
other  cases.2  8tatute* 

An  engagement  to  tow  does  not  impose  the  liability  of  a  common  Negligence 
carrier.     The  burden  is  always  on  him  who  alleges  the  breach  of  JJJ™^8^^ 
the  contract  of  towage  to  shew  that  there  has  been  negligence  or  liability, 
unskilfulness  in  the  performance  of  the  contract.     Damage,  how- 
ever, sustained  by  the  tow  does  not  of  itself  raise  the  presumption 
of  fault  in  the  tug;  and  the  degree  of  care  required  of  the  tug 
is  no  more  than  "  that  degree  of  caution  and  skill  which  prudent 
navigators  usually  employ  in  similar  services ;  "  and  "  there  may 
be  cases  in  which  the  result  is  a  safe  criterion  by  which  to  judge 
of  the  character  of  the  act  which  has  caused  it."  * 

Where  the  towage  contract  is  partially  in  the  nature  of  salvage  Where  the 
the  towing  ship  is  not  the  less  liable  for  a  collision  caused  by  tra^»rtakes 
negligence,4  though  the  Courts  incline  to  regard  error  or  negli-  £[  ^?™*ure 
gence  in  the  salvor  more  leniently  than  in  ordinary  cases.5     Of 
course  the  salvor  can  recover  if  he  is  not  guilty  of  negligence;8 
but  where  a  collision  occurs  through  the  negligent  navigation  of 
the  salving  vessel  the  damage  caused  is  matter  for  deduction  from 
the  award  of  salvage.7 

There  is  no  common  employment  between  the  servants  of  the  No  common 
tug  and  of  the  tow.8     But  where  it  was  sought,  in  accordance  between  *"* 
with   what   was   stated   to  be  the  American  usage,   to   limit  the  J61^^^  the 
liability   of  a  tug   and  tow,  each  of  which  was  to  blame  for   a  of  the  tow. 
collision    with   a  third  vessel,   to  judgment  for   one-half  of  the 
entire  damage,  Butt,  J.,  said  he  was  clearly  of  opinion  that  to  do 
so  would  contravene  the  law.     "It  is  the  right  of  every  one  who 
has  sustained  damage  by  the  joint  negligence  of  two  individuals, 
and  who  sues  them  in  tort  and  obtains  judgment  against  them,  to 
enforce  it  by  execution  against  one  or  the  other  of  the  defendants, 
or  both  of  them.     That  is  the  right  of  a  plaintiff  in  a  common  law 

1  L.  e.  at  351. 

3  Wahlberg  v.  Young,  45  L.  J.  C.  P.  783.  See  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894  (57 
&  58  Vict.  c.  60),  8.  503  (1)  (2). 

3  The  Steamer  Webb,  14  Wall.  (U.  S.)  406,  at  414,  followed  in  The  Propeller  Burling- 
ton, 137  U.  S.  (30  Davis)  386,  per  Fuller,  C.J.,  at  392. 

4  The  Thetis,  L.  R.  2  A.  &  E.  365.  Towage  is  defined,  "the  employment  of  one 
vessel  to  expedite  the  voyage  of  another,  when  nothing  more  is  required  than  the 
accelerating  her  progress":  The  Princess  Alice,  3  W.  Rob.  (Adm.)  138,  per  Dr. 
Luahington   at  140.    As  to  Salvage,  see  ante,  1272. 

•  The  C.  S.  Butler  (No.  4),  L.  R.  4  A.  &  E.  178. 

6  Mud-Hopper,  40  L.  T.  462  ;  The  City  of  Chester,  9  P.  D.  182. 

7  The  Dwina  (1892),  P.  58  ;  The  Cheerful,  11  P.  D.  3. 

•  The  Julia,  Lush.  224.     Ante,  796  et  seqq. 
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action.     I  see  no  reason  why  tkere  should  be  a  different  one  in  an 
Admiralty  action."1 
Liability  of  So  far  the  common  law  or  statutory  aspect  of  the  shipowner's  or 

master?fmited  master's  liability  has  been  principally  considered.  This,  however, 
by  charter-  jg  m0st  frequently  varied  by  the  terms  of  the  charter-party  or  of 
of  lading.         the  bill  of  lading. 

Definition  of  a      A  charter-party*  is  an  agreement  in  writing  by  which  a  ship- 
er-party.  owner  agrees  to  let  an  entire  ship  or  part  thereof  to  a  merchant 
for  the  carriage  of  goods  on  a  specified  voyage  or  during  a  speci- 
fied period  for  a  sum  of  money  which  the  merchant  agrees  to  pay 
as  freight  for  their  carriage.8 
Definition  of  a       u  A  bill  of  lading,"4  says  Buller,  J.,*  "is  an  acknowledgment 
ng"    under  the  hand  of  the  captain,  that  he  has  received  (such)  goods, 
which  he  undertakes  to  deliver  to  the  person  named  in  that  bill  of 
lading.     It  is  assignable  in  its  nature ;  and  by  indorsement  the 
BOiof  lading  a  property  is  vested  in  the  assignee."6     A  bill  of  lading  is  not  a 
tnTownersLp  negotiable   instrument7   in    the    sense   that  a   bill   of  exchange 

of  goods 

covered  by  it.  i  The  Avon  and  Thomas  Joliffe  (i  891),  P.  7  at  8.     See  also  The  Englishman  and 

Australia,  11  Times  R.  58 ;  and  ante,  1181.    In  addition  to  the  case  there  cited,  the 
judgment  in  Jones  v.  Pitcher,  3  Stew.  &  P.  (Ala.)  135  at  158-168  should  be  looked  at 

2  3  Kent,  Coram.  (12th  ed.),  206,  note  The  Charter-party.  Pothier  says:  Le 
contrat  de  chute  partie  est  le  contrat  de  louage  des  n  a  vires  et  bAtiments  de  mer. 
Traite*  des  Conirats  des  Looages  Maritimes,  n.  l.  See  also  his  derivation  of  the  term. 
See  Code  de  Commerce,  Art.  273  ;  also  for  the  earlier  English  law,  Beawes,  Lex 
Mercatoria  (6th  ed.),  187 ;  Malynes  Lex  Mercatoria  (3rd  ed.),  97. 

8  Wharton,  Law  Dictionary,  sub  voce;  Abbott,  Merchant  Ships  (13th  ed.),  218  et 
seqq.  The  construction  of  a  charter-party  should  be  liberal  to  effectuate  the  intention 
of  the  parties,  Diinech  v.  Corlett,  12  Moo.  P.  C.  C.  199.  As  to  the  construction  of 
charter-parties,  Dahl  v.  Nelson,  6  App.  Cas.  38 ;  The  Carisbrook,  15  P.  D.  98,  and 
the  cases  there  discussed ;  also  Tharsis  Sulphur  and  Copper  Company  v.  Morel  Brothers 
(189 1),  2  Q.  B.  647  ;  The  Queen  v.  Judge  of  City  of  London  Court  (1892),  1  Q.  B.  273, 
per  Lord  Esher,  M.R.  at  291.  4  3  Kent,  Comm.  (12th  ed.),  207. 

*  Caldwell  v.  Ball,  1  T.  R.  205,  at  216.  With  this  compare  what  is  said  in  Pollard 
v.  Vinton,  105  U.  S.  (15  Otto)  7 :  A  bill  of  lading  "is  an  instrument  of  a  twofold 
character.  It  is  at  once  a  receipt  and  a  contract.  In  the  former  character  it  is  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  receipt  of  property  on  board  his  vessel  by  the  owner  of  the 
vessel.  In  the  latter  it  is  a  contract  to  carry  safely,  and  deliver.  If  no  goods  are 
actually  received  there  can  be  no  valid  contract  to  carry  or  to  deliver."  "The  doctrine 
is  applicable  to  transportation  contracts  made  in  that  form  by  railway  companies 
and  other  carriers  by  land,  as  well  as  carriers  by  sea"  :  St.  Louis  Iron  Mountain,  &c.. 
Bail  way  Company  v.  Knight,  122  U.  S.  (15  Davis)  79,  at  87;  Missouri  Pacific  Railway 
Company  v.  M'Kadden,  154  U.  S.  (47  Davis)  155,  at  162.  See  Barber  «.  Meyerstein, 
L.  R.  4  H.  L.  317,  at  336. 

6  See  Bills  of  Lading  Act,  1855  (18  &  19  Vict.  c.  in),  ss.  1,  2,  commented  on  by 
Brett,  L.J.,  Glvn  v.  East  and  West  India  Dock  Company,  6  Q.  B.  Div.  475,  at  482  : 
see  also  Burdick  v.  Sewell,  13  Q.  B.  Div.  159,  10  App.  Cas.  74.  As  to  the  effect  of  a 
mortgage  of  a  bill  of  lading  under  the  Act,  see  per  Lord  Blackburn,  10  App.  Cas.  at  97, 
who  also  criticizes  unfavourably  certain  obiter  dicta  on  the'  effect  of  the  Bills  of  Lading 
Act  in  the  "Freedom,"  L.  R.  3  P.  C.  594.  Cp.  Code  de  Commerce,  art.  281 ;  Sale  of 
Goods  Act,  1893  (56  &  57  Vict.  c.  71),  Part  iv. ;  also  the  Factors  Act,  1889  (52  &  53 
Vict.  c.  45).  As  to  redelivery  to  pledgor  of  bill  of  lading  to  sell  goods  fur  pledgee, 
North  Western  Bank  v.  Poynter,  (1895)  App.  Cas.  56. 

7  The  history  of  the  negotiability  of  bills  of  lading  is  worth  noting.  Lickbarrow  r. 
Mason,  2  T.  R.  63,  decided  that  a  bond-fide  indorsement  and  receipt  of  a  bill  of  lading 
for  value  effected  an  absolute  transfer  of  the  property.  This  was  reversed  in  the 
Exchequer  Chamber  (1  H.  Bl.  357),  Lord  Loughborough  giving  the  judgment  In 
1790,  a  writ  ot  error  was  brought  before  the  House  of  Lords.  The  jndges  were  consulted; 
those  of  the  King's  Bench  said  they  retained  their  original  opinion.     Six  judges  were 
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is1  &o  as  to  become  available  in  the  bands  of  a  holder  without 
title,  since  it  is  not  a  representative  of  money  but  a  contract 
for  the  performance  of  a  certain  duty,  and  a  symbol  merely 
of  the  ownership  of  the  goods  covered  by  it ;  and  if  it  is  lost 
or  stolen,  the  ownership  of  the  loser  will  not  be  divested 
thereby.2 

In  Glyn,  Mills,  &  Co.  v.  East  and  West  India  Dock  Company,3  Glyn,  Mills,  & 
Lord  Selborne,  C,  says :  "  The  primary  office  and  purpose  of  a  bill  and  West 
of  lading,  although  by  mercantile  law  and  usage  it  is  a  symbol  of  company?' 
the  right  of  property  in  the  goods,  is  to  express  the  terms  of  the 
contract  between  the   shipper  and    the    shipowner."     And   Lord 

in  farour  of  the  respondent.  The  judgment  of  the  House  was  not  given  till  1793, 
when  Lord  Loughborough  was  Chancellor  (2  H.  Bl.  211,  4  Bro.  P.  C.  57).  The  opinion 
of  Mr.  Justice  Buller,  which  elaborately  supported  the  King's  Bench  judges,  is  given  in 
extenso  in  a  note  6  East  20.  A  new  trial  was  awarded,  and  the  judges  of  the  King's 
Bench  declared  on  a  special  verdict  taken  therein  that  they  retained  their  former  opinion, 
and  accordingly  gave  judgment  without  discussion,  see  5  T.  R.  683.  In  1883,  in  Burdick 
v.  Sewell,  10  Q.  B.  D.  303,  at  374,  Field,  J.,  says :  "  Lord  Loughborough's  judgment 
has  never  been  followed,  and,  upon  the  contrary,  the  judgment  of  Buller,  J.,  has. .  . .  The 
opinion  of  Buller,  J.,  has  always  been  taken  as  the  law,  and  been  adopted  and  followed 
as  the  law  up  to  the  present  day."  But  Lord  Blackburn  in  the  House  of  Lords,  10 
App.  Cas.  at  100,  says :  "  Neither  can  I  at  all  agree  in  the  opinion  expressed  by 
Field,  J.,  that  the  opinion  of  Buller,  J."  (which  six  judges  to  three  had  thought  wrong) 
"  has  always  been  taken  as  the  law,  and  been  adopted  and  followed  as  the  law  np  to  the 
present  day.  It  never  was  published  till  1805  in  a  note  to  6  East  20.  I  have  for  many 
years  been  of  opinion,  and  still  remain  of  opinion,  that  much  of  what  Buller,  J., 
expresses  in  that  opinion  as  to  stoppage  in  transitu,  was  peculiar  to  himself  and  was 
never  adopted  by  any  other  judge,  and  is  not  law  at  the  present  day."  The  law  as  to 
stoppage  %n  transitu  is  elaborately  discussed  in  the  notes  to  Wiseman  v.  Vandeputt, 
2  Vera.  203,  and  Whitehead  v,  Anderson,  9  M.  &  W.  411,  in  Tudor,  L.  C,  on 
Mercantile  Law  (3rd  ed.),  410-463.  The  American  cases  are  collected,  Parsons,  Law  of 
Shipping,  vol.  i.  479-524. 

*  The  intention  of  the  whole  transaction  has  to  be  regarded :  Coxe  v.  Harden,  4 
East  21 1  ;  Shepherd  v.  Harrison,  L.  R.  5  H.  L.  116;  Pease  v.  Gloahec,  The  Marie 
Joseph,  L.  R  1  P.  C.  219,  at  227 ;  Thompson  v.  Dominy,  14  M.  &  W.  403.  In 
Mean*  v.  Bank  of  Bandall,  146  U.  S.  (30  Davis)  620,  a  transfer  of  a  bill  of  lading  was 
held  to  transfer  the  ownership  of  the  cattle  covered  by  it. 

*  Shaw  v.  Railroad  Company,  101  U.  S.  (11  Otto)  $57,  where  Strong,  J.,  speaking 
of  a  Pennsylvanian  statute  which  declared  that  bills  of  lading  "shall  be  negotiable  by 
indorsement  and  delivery/1  and  of  a  Missouri  statute  which  added  the  words  "  in  the 
same  manner  as  bills  of  exchange  or  promissory  notes,"  says,  at  565,  "  Bills  of  Lading 
are  regarded  as  so  much  cotton,  grain,  iron,  or  other  articles  of  merchandise.  The 
merchandise  is  very  often  sold  or  pledged  by  the  transfer  of  the  bills  which  cover  it. 
They  are,  in  commerce,  a  very  different  thing  from  bills  of  exchange  and  promissory 
notes,  answering  a  different  purpose  and  performing  different  functions.  It  cannot  be, 
therefore,  that  the  statute  which  made  them  negotiable  by  indorsement  and  delivery,  or 
negotiable  in  the  same  manner  as  bills  of  exchange  and  promissory  notes  are 
negotiable,  intended  to  change  totally  their  character,  put  them  in  all  respects  on  the 
footing  of  instruments  which  are  the  representatives  of  money,  and  charge  the 
negotiation  of  them  with  all  the  consequences  which  usually  attend  or  follow  the 
negotiation  of  bills  and  notes.  Some  of  these  consequences  would  be  very  strange,  if 
not  impossible,  such  as  the  liability  of  indorse™,  the  duty  of  demand  ad  diem,  notice  of 
non-delivery  by  the  carrier,  &c,  or  the  loss  of  the  owner's  property  by  the  fraudulent 
assignment  of  a  thief. "  As  to  the  voyage  indicated  iu  the  bill  of  lading  and  its  limits, 
and  wheu  evidence  is  admissible  to  shew  deviation,  see  Leduc  v.  Ward,  20  Q.  B. 
^v-  475  >  Margetson  v.  Gljnn  (1892),  I  Q.  B.  337. 

3  7  App.  Cas.  591.  See  18  &  19  Vict.  0.  in  ;  Jessel  v.  Bath,  L.  R.  2  Ex.  207 ; 
Fraser  v.  Telegraph  Construction  Company,  L.  R.  7  Q.  B.  $66,  at  £71 ;  Sewell  v. 
Bardick,  10  App.  Cas.  74 ;  Bristol  and  West  of  England  Bank  v.  Midland  Railway 
Company  (i8qi),  2  Q.  B.  653  ;  Leduc  v.  Ward,  20  Q.  B.  Div.  475.  For  interpretation 
of  deviation  clause,  see  Glynn  v.  Margetson  (1893),  App.  Cas.  351. 
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Hatherley  says,  in  Barber  v.  Mayerstein,1  "  When  the  vessel  is  at 
sea  and  the  cargo  has  not  yet  arrived,  the  parting  with  the  bill  of 
lading  is  parting  with  that  which  is  the  symbol  of  property,  and 
which  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  a  right  and  interest  in  the 
property,  is  the  property  itself." 
Bill  of  lading        As  then  a  bill  of  lading  is  but  the  symbol  of  goods,  a  bill 
signed.™  y       collusively  signed  between  the  agent  of  the  defendants  and  a  third 
party,  in  the  absence  of  goods,  will  not  charge  the  principal.2    An 
exception  to  this  rule,  however,  exists  where  the  true  owner  by 
negligence  has  put  it  in  the  power  of  another  ostensibly  to  occupy 
his  position ;  he  may  thereby  become  estopped  from  asserting  his 
right  as  against  a  purchaser,  who  has  been  misled  to  his  hurt  by 
reason  of  such  negligence.8 
Master's  Since  the  master  is  the  shipowner's  agent  in  the  making  of 

Suso?iading  ©very  usual  contract,  his  signature  to  the  bills  of  lading  is  sufficient 
evidenroof the ev^ence  °f  ^ne  truth  of  their  contents  to  throw  upon  the  ship- 
truth  of  their    owner  the  onus  of  falsifying  them ;   so  that  though  the  master 
has    no    authority    to    sign    for    a    greater   quantity    of    goods 
than  is  actually  put  on  board,  yet  if  he  has  done  so  the  bill  is 
presumptive  evidence  that  the  goods  stated  have  been  actually 
shipped   till   it  is  displaced  by  other  evidence.4     But  so  soon  as 
it  is  shewn  that  the  goods  or  some  of  them  were  not  put  on 
board,    the     shipowner    is    discharged    from     this    primd   facie 
liability.5 
Acknowiedg-        An  acknowledgment  by  the  master  as  to  the  condition  of  goods 
asto condition  received  on  board  extends  only  to  the  external  condition  of  the 
of  goods.         cases  excluding  any  implication  as  to  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the 
article,  its  condition  when  received  on  board,  or  whether  properly 
packed  or  not  in  the  boxes ;  and  if  the  defendant's  evidence  raises 
a  reasonable  inference  of  damage  resulting  from  imperfection  in 

3  L.  ft.  4  H.  L.  317,  at  326,  quoted  per  Lord  Blackburn,  7  App.  Cas.  604.  For 
the  duty  of  the  seller  in  dealing  with  the  bill  of  lading,  Sanders  v.  Maclean,  1 1  Q.  B.  Div. 
J27.  Apart  from  express  contract  or  mercantile  usage  there  is  no  legal  duty  making 
it  incumbent  on  the  charterer  to  deliver  all  the  bills  of  lading  or  copies  of  them  to  the 
shipowner,  though  without  them  the  consular  manifest  cannot  be  drawn  up  :  Dutton  0. 
Powles,  2  B.  &  S.  174. 

3  Friedlander  v.  Texas  and  Pacific  Railway  Company,  130  U.  S.  (23  Davis)  416; 
Cox  v.  Bruce,  18  Q.  B.  D.  147;  Grant  v.  Norway,  16  C.  B.  665  ;  British  Mutual 
Banking  Company  v.  Cham  wood  Forest  Railway  Company,  18  Q.  B.  I).  714. 

3  Gurnev  v.  Behrend,  3  E.  &  B.  622,  at  634. 

4  M'Lean  v.  Fleming,  L.  R.  2  H.  L.  Sc.  128 ;  Hubbersty  t?.  Ward,  8  Ex. 
330.     Cp.  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  Company  v.  McFadden,  154  U.  S.  (47  Davis)  155. 

6  Brown  v.  Powell  Duffryn  Steam  Coal  Company,  L.  R.  10  C.  P.  562,  where  the 
effect  of  sec.  3  of  the  Bills  of  Lading  Act,  1855  (18  &  19  Vict.  c.  1 11),  making  the 
master's  signature  to  a  bill  of  lading  conclusive  evidence  against  him  when  in  the 
hands  of  a  bond  fide  consignee  for  value,  was  discussed.  As  to  the  function  of  a  bill 
of  lading  between  shipowner  and  charterer  where  there  is  a  charter-party,  and  as  to 
the  value  of  a  bill  of  lading  indorsed  over  as  between  the  shipowner  and  the  indorsee, 
see  Leduc  v.  Ward,  20  Q.  B.  D.  475.  Where,  as  in  the  latter  case,  the  bill  of  lading  is 
a  receipt  for  the  goods,  it  is  not  conclusive,  and  may  be  controverted  by  evidence 
shewing  that  the  goods  were  not  received  :  ibid. 
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the  goods  themselves  when  packed,  or  before,  the  burden  is  thrown 
upon  the  plaintiff  to  rebut  this.1 

In  some  cases  the  claim  of  the  shipper  against  the  shipowner  is  Charter-party 
wholly  defeated  by  the  existence  of  a  charter-party.      Two  pro-  ^^  ®f  eat 
positions  of  law  are  clear :  first,  that  in  the  common  case  of  goods  shipper  against 

floiDOWuer 

shipped  on  board  a  vessel,  of  which  the  shipment  is  acknowledged 

by  a  bill  of  lading  signified  by  the  master,  if  the  goods  are  not 

delivered,  the  shipper  has  a  right  to  maintain  an  action  against 

the  owner  of  the  ship;  second,  that  if  the  person  in  whom  the 

absolute  property  of  the  ship  is  vested  charters  that  ship  to  anbther 

for  a  particular  voyage,  although  the  absolute  owner  provides  the 

master,  crew,  provisions,  and  everything  else,  and  is  to  receive  from 

the  charterer  of  the  ship  a  certain  sum  of  money  for  the  use  and 

hire  of  the  ship,  an  action  can  be  brought  only  against  the  person 

to  whom  the  absolute  owner  has  chartered  the  ship  and  who  is 

considered  the  owner  pro  tempore  during  the  voyage  for  which  the 

ship  is  chartered.     It  cannot  be  maintained  against  the  person 

who  has  let  out  the  ship  on  charter,  that  is,  against  the  absolute 

owner.2    Primd  fade,  however,  the  shipowner  is  responsible,8  and 

his  liability  continues  till  a  demise  of  the  ship  is  shewn.4     When  Liability  when 

a  demise  of  the  ship  is  established  the  charterer  is  liable  to  the  is  established. 

exoneration  of  the  owner  ;5  and  further,  "  I  know  of  no  principle 

or  authority/'  says  Lord  Watson,8  "which  requires  that  notice 

must  be  given  when  an  owner  parts,  even  temporarily,  with  the 

1  Clark  v.  Barnwell,  12  How.  (U.  S.)  272.  When  there  is  no  bill  of  lading  the  mere 
receipt  of  the  goods  will  bind.  This  is  agreeable  to  the  Civil  Law.  Recipit  autem 
salvumfore  utrum  si  in  navem  res  missce,  ex  assignata  sunt,  an  etsi  nan  tint  assignatas, 
(whether  there  is  a  bill  of  lading  or  not)  hoc  tamen  ipso  quod  in  navem  missai  sunt, 
receptor  vidcntur :  D.  4,  9,  1,  §8.  Where  goods  are  received,  "weight,  value,  and 
contents  unknown,"  the  acknowledgment  of  the  master  as  to  the  condition  of  the  goods 
extends  only  to  the  external  condition  of  the  case  :  Parsons,  Law  of  Shipping,  vol.  i.  197, 
cited  by  Brett,  J.,  Lebeau  v.  General  Steam  Navigation  L.  R.  8  C.  P.  88,  at  92 ;  see 
also  per  Denman,  J.,  at  99.  As  to  the  law  of  stoppage  in  transitu,  see  per  Lord 
Blackburn,  Kemp  v.  Fa  Ik,  7  App.  Cas.  573,  at  585,  where  it  is  said  that  a  common 
coarse  in  the  case  of  the  insolvency  of  one  to  whom  goods  are  sold  and  consigned,  is  to 
give  notice  to  the  shipowner,  in  order  for  him  to  send  it  to  the  master,  and  it  then 
oecomes  the  shipowner's  duty  to  forward  it  with  reasonable  diligence  to  the  master  ; 
Bethell  v.  Clark,  20  Q.  B.  D.  615,  approved  Lyons  v.  Hoffnung,  15  App.  Cas.  391  ; 
Delaurier  v,  Wyllie,  17  Rettie  167.  If  during  the  transit  the  property  in  goods  is  trans- 
ferred by  the  consignee's  indorsement  and  delivery  of  the  bill  of  lading,  the  consignor 
loses  his  right  to  stop  in  transit :  Cnming  v.  Brown,  9  East  506.  The  whole  subject 
18  fully  discussed,  Abbott,  Merchant  Ships  (13th  ed.),  669-71  c.  The  earliest  reported 
case  on  the  subject  appears  to  be  Wiseman  v.  Vandeputt,  2  Vera.  203. 

2  Colvin  v,  Newberry,  1  CI.  &  F.  283,  at  297 ;  Wagstaff  v.  Anderson,  5  C.  P.  D. 
171. 

*  The  St.  Cloud,  B.  &  L.  (Adm.)  4,  at  15. 

4  Sandemann  v.  Scurr,  L.  R.  2  Q.  B.  86.  In  the  Omoa,  &c.  Coal  and  Iron  Company 
v.  Huntley,  2  C.  P.  D.  464,  the  master  and  crew  were  held  servants  of  the  shipowner 
under  a  charter-party  giving  the  charterers  very  extensive  powers  because  the  master 
"  remained  in  afi  respects  accountable  for  the  manner  in  which  the  vessel  might  be 
navigated."     Cp.  Wagstaff  v.  Anderson,  5  C.  P.  D.  17. 

5  Baomwoll  Manufactur  von  Scheibler  v.  Qilchrest  (1892),  I  Q.  B.  253,  (1893},  App. 
Cas.  8.     The  cases  ar*  collected  and  discussed,  3  Kent,  Comm.  (13th  ed.),  133-138. 

*  (1893)  App.  Cas.  at  21. 
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possession  and  control  of  his  ship  in  order  to  prevent  the  servant 

of  the  charterer  from  pledging  his  credit." 
Master  primd       Still,  as  the  master  is  primd  facie  the  agent  of  the  shipowner, 
the  shipowner,  a  contract  made  by  the  shipper  with   the  master  concludes  the 

shipowner  till   the   existence   of  a   charter  is   shewn,  in    effect 

demising  the  ship,  and  means  of  knowledge  of  this  on  the  part  of 

the  shipper.1 
ShiDowner  In  the  case  of  an  agreement  by  charter-party  to  deliver  goods, 

voyage  unless  prevented  by  excepted  perils,  the  shipowner  remains  liable 

oSeM°Swre  is  *°  an  ac*^on  ^or  breach  of  the  charter-party,  where  the  ship  is  com- 
utter  unreason-  pelled  to  put  into  port  to  repair,  and  the  voyage  is  then  abandoned, 

ablen&ss  in 

continuing  it.    unless  physical  inability  to  complete  the  journey  is  shewn,  or  at  least 

the  utter  unreasonableness  of  doing  so  from  a  business  point  of  view.9 

Negligence  Once  more — a  difficulty  sometimes  arises  between  shipowners 

clause  in  bill  of        j      i       .  •  ,■!_        *  ,       .1  i»      .•  n  i» 

lading  when  no  anc»  charterers  with  reference  to  the  application  of  a  negligence 
cTausePinDding  °lau8e  ™  ^e  kill  °^  lading  limiting  the  liability  of  shipowners 
charter-party,  when  there  are  no  such  clause  in  the  charter-party.  In  Wagstaff 
v.  Anderson,8  Bramwell,  L.J.,  expresses  his  opinion  that  a  bill  of 
lading  is  not  a  contract  "  superseding,  adding  to,  or  varying  the 
former  contract  under  the  charter-party,"  and  again,  in  Sewell  vm 
Burdick,4  in  the  House  of  Lords,  speaking  of  the  expression  "  the 
contract  contained  in  the  bill  of  lading,"  he  says,  "  To  my  mind 
there  is  no  contract  in  it.  It  is  a  receipt  for  the  goods,  stating  the 
terms  on  which  they  were  delivered  to  and  received  by  the  ship, 
and  therefore  excellent  evidence  of  those  terms,  but  it  is  not  a 
contract.  That  has  been  made  before  the  bill  of  lading  was 
given."  These  expressions  were  adopted  by  the  Court  in  Rodo- 
conachi  v.  Milburn5  as  correctly  stating  the  law,  Lord  Esher,  M.R., 
there  adopting  what  was  said  by  Lord  Bramwell  in  Sewell  r. 
Burdick,  and  holding  "  that  as  between  the  shipowner  and  the 
charterer  the  bill  of  lading,  although  inconsistent  with  certain 
parts  of  the  charter,  is  to  be  taken  only  as  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  receipt  of  the  goods."  And  in  the  Scotch  case  of  Delauvier 
v.  Wyllie0  the  proposition  was  formulated  "  as  between  the  ship- 

1  The  St.  Cloud,  B.  &  L.  (Adm.)  4,  15.  See  Baurawoll  Manufactur  von  Scheibler 
v.  Gilchrest  (1892),  1  Q.  B.  253,  at  263  (1893),  App.  Cas.  8.  In  an  action  on  a  charter- 
party  it  was  held  that  where  defendants  prevent  the  performance  of  a  condition  precedent 
by  neglect  or  default  the  plaintiff  is  placed  in  the  siime  position  as  if  the  condition  had 
been  performed  by  him,  Hotbara  v.  The  East  India  Company,  1  T.  R.  6j8. 

2  See  judgment  of  Collins,  J.,  Assicurazioni  Generali  v.  SS.  Be»sie  Morris  Company 
(1892),  1 Q.  B.571,  where  the  cases  are  collected  and  reviewed,  affirmed  (1S92)  2  Q.  B.652. 

s  5  C.  P.  L)iv.  171,  at  177.  4  10  App.  Cas.  74,  at  105. 

5  17  Q.  B.  D.  316,  at  320,  18  Q.  B.  Div.  67,  at  75.  Cp.  Gledstanes  v.  Allen, 
12  C.  B.  202. 

•  17  Rettie  167,  at  192.  De  Clermont  v.  General  Steam  Navigation  Com* 
pany,  7  Times  L.  R.  187,  is  a  judgment  by  Wright,  J.,  on  the  liability  for  the  loss 
of  goods  received  "subject  to  the  conditions  contained  in  bill  of  lading  to  be  issued  for 
tbe  same,"  and  lost  before  the  bill  of  lading  is  exchanged  for  mate's  receipt,  when  the 
bill  of  lading  contains  an  exception  covering  the  loss  but  not  known  to  the  shipper. 
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owners  and  the  charterers,  the  charter-party  always  overrides  the 
bill  of  lading." 

On  a  bill  of  lading  a  question  may  arise  as  to  the  personal  liability  Personal 
of  the  shipowner  as  distinguished  from  his  liability  for  the  shipoWner. 
negligence  of  the  master  or  mariners  which  is  usually  excepted 
under  the  negligence  clause  of  the  bill.  This  clause  does  not  usually 
except  such  personal  liability.  If,  for  example,  the  shipowner 
u  employs  as  master  of  the  ship  a  person  who  was  known  to  be 
of  drunken  habits,  and  it  is  shewn  that  the  collision  or  loss  is  the 
result  of  the  drunkenness  of  the  captain  on  a  particular  occasion, 
that  I  should  say  would  be  personal  negligence  on  the  part  of  the 
shipowner,  and  he  would  be  liable.  Or  if  in  order  to  favour  some 
relation  of  his  own  he  appoints  as  master  of  the  ship  a  person 
who  has  not  reasonable  knowledge,  skill,  and  capacity,  and  if  the 
loss  is  shewn  to  have  resulted  from  that  want  of  reasonable  know- 
ledge, skill,  and  capacity,  the  shipowner  would  be  liable.  Or  if 
the  shipowner  gives  written  instructions  to  his  captain  that  upon 
the  vessel  entering  into  a  certain  port,  although  he  should  have 
a  pilot  before  entering  that  port,  he  is  not  to  have  one  on  board, 
and  by  reason  of  his  not  having  a  pilot  the  ship  be  lost,  there 
would  be  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  shipowner  and  he  would  be 
liable."1 

These  instances  of  the  shipowner's  personal  liability  are,  of 
course,  illustrative  only  and  not  exhaustive. 

The  early  bills  of  lading  do  not  contain  any  exceptions  to  the  Exceptions  in 
risks  of  the  adventure.9  The  first  set  of  exceptions  in  use  was  only  l  °  mg* 
of  "  the  act  of  God,  the  King's  enemies,  and  dangers  of  the  sea." 

As  the  result  of  the  case  of  Smith  v.  Shepherd8  (in  which, 
however,  there  does  not  seem  to  have  been  any  bill  of  lading),  the 
words  of  the  exceptions  were  extended  to  "  the  act  of  God,  the 
King's  enemies,  fire,  and  all  and  every  other  dangers  and  accidents 
of  the  seas,  rivers,  and  navigation,  of  whatever  nature  and  kind 
soever,  excepted." 

Of  late  years  the  number  and  extent  of  exceptions  have  greatly 
increased,  till  they  now  provide  against  almost  every  occurrence. 
The  "  negligence  clause  "  in  a  bill  of  lading  most  usually  protects 
the  carrier  from  liability  for  loss  or  damage  occasioned  (i)  by 
causes  beyond  his  control ;  (2)  by  the  perils  of  the  sea  or  other 
waters ;  (3)  by  fire  from  any  cause ;  (4)  by  barratry  of  the  master  or 

1  Per  Brett,  L.J.,  Chartered  Mercantile  Bank  of  India  v.  Netherlands  India  Steam 
Navigation  Company,  10  Q.  B.  Div.  521,  at  532.  As  to  the  law  of  liability  of  the 
master  to  hiB  other  servants  for  employing  incompetent  servants,  ante,  783,  et  seqq. 

3  Scratton,  Charter-parties  and  Bills  of  Lading  (3rd  ed.)  168,  referring  to  West, 
Symboleography  (eds.  1632  and  1647),  printing  a  bill  of  lading  dated  1598,  at  §  659  in 
the  edition  oi  1647,  which  is  the  only  one  in  the  Inner  Temple  Library. 

3  Abbott,  Merchant  Ships  (13th  ed.),  459. 
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crew ;  (5)  by  enemies ;  (6)  by  pirates  or  robbers ;  (7)  by  arrest  and 
restraint  of  princes,  rulers,  or  people,  riots,  strikes,  or  stoppage  of 
labour ;  (8)  by  explosion,  bursting  of  boilers,  breakage  of  shafts,  or 
any  latent  defect  in  hull,  machinery,  or  appurtenances;  (9)  by 
collision ;  (10)  by  stranding  or  other  accidents  of  navigation  of 
whatsoever  kind,  even  when  occasioned  by  the  negligence,  default, 
or  error  of  judgment  in  the  pilot,  master,  mariners,  or  other 
servants  of  the  shipowner,  not  resulting,  however,  in  any  case, 
from  want  of  due  diligence  by  the  owners  of  the  ship  or  any  of 
them,  or  by  the  ship's  husband  or  manager.1 

(1)  Act  of  (1)  We  have  already  considered  what  are  the  constituents  of  an 
bod-             act  of  God.a 

(2)  Dangers  of      (2)  The  dangers  of  the  sea  are  also  usually  excepted.8    Under 

these  words,  as  was  said  in  an  American  case,  where  the  import  of 
the  phrase,  "  the  dangers  of  the  river,"  was  considered,  u  the  perils 
of  the  sea,  and  of  the  river,  are  so  nearly  allied,  that  they  may  be 
considered  the  same,  except  in  the  few  instances  in  which  the 
reason  differs,4  nor  is  the  distinction  always  clear  between  the 
dangers  of  either  and  those  arising  from  the  'acts  of  God  or  the 
public  enemies.' " 
Not  co-exten-       Some  American   cases  have  gone   further    and    assumed    an 

siv©  with 

inevitable        identity  between  an  "  act  of  God  "  and  "  dangers  of  the  sea,"  as, 

da^gSfo/       for  sample,  Crosby  v.  Fitch,6  where  the  Court  says :  "  The  act 

the  seas.  of  God,  inevitable  accident,  dangers  of  the  sea,  &c,  are  expressions 

of  very  similar  legal  import,  and  excuse  a  loss,  whether  they  are 

repeated  in  a  bill  of  lading  or  not."    This  identification  is  not 

correct  in  English  law.     An  u  act  of  God  "  is  undoubtedly  a  peril 

of  the  seas,  but  a  peril  of  the  sea  is  by  no  means  an  act  of  God. 

For  example,  a   man   rolled   a  rock  into  the  channel  of  a  river 

whereonN^he  first  vessel  that  came  along  struck ;  this  was  held  a 

"  danger  of  the  river,"  though  certainly  not  the  "  act  of  God."6 

importance  of       The  importance  of  the  distinction  is  seen  in  this,  that  where 

e        c  on.  jogs  occurs  through  the  act  of  God  it  is  immaterial  whether  there 

be  a  bill  of  lading  or  not,  since  the  shipowner  is  excused  by  the 

common  law ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  loss  occur  through  a  peril  of 

the  sea  the  shipowner  is  liable  if  he  does  not  shew  some  special 

contract  of  carriage ;  of  which  the  most  usual  evidence  is  a  bill 

of  lading. 

1  Scrotton,  Charter- parties  and  Bills  of  Lading,  (3rd  ed.)  307.  Abbott,  Merchant 
Ships  (13th  ed.),  Exceptions  in  Bills  of  Lading  and  Charter-parties,  491-512. 

*  Ante,  1061. 

*  As  to  perils  of  the  sea,  Abbott,  Merchant  Ships  (13th  ed.),  481-490. 

4  Jones  v.  Pitcher,  3  Stew.  &  P.  (Ala.)  135,  at  176.  The  admirable  and  ex- 
haustive judgment  of  Stafford,  J.,  in  this  ca*e  should  be  referred  to,  142-181. 

8  12  Conn.  410,  at  419.     See,  too,  Fish  v.  Chapman,  2  Kelly  (Ga.),  349,  at  356. 

6  Chouteaux  v.  Leech,  18  Pa.  St.  224.  See  per  Cock  burn,  C.J.,  Nugent  t>.  Smith, 
1  C.  P.  Div.  423  ;  and  per  Lord  Esher,  M.R.,  Pandorf  v.  Hamilton,  17  Q.  B.  Dir.  670. 
at  675. 
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Foundering  is  the  most  obvious  instance  of  loss  by  a  peril  of  the  Foundering. 
sea ; 1  and  proof  of  a  ship  having  sailed  from  a  given  port,  and 
never  having  arrived  at  the  announced  port  of  her  destination, 
with  the  existence  of  a  rumour  at  the  port  of  departure  that  she 
has  foundered,  has  been  held  axjf&cient  prirrid  facie  evidence  of  the 
fact.8 

Shipwreck8  is  also  a  case  of  loss  by  a  peril  of  the  sea,  and  so  are  shipwreck. 
the  losses  consequential  upon  it.4     So  are  losses  brought  about 
by  stranding,6  pirates,6  a  sunken  rock,  an  iceberg,  a  swordfish,7 
wreckers,8  dangers  received  in  docking  the  ship  in  the  course  of 
the  voyage,9  but  not  otherwise.10 

The  definition  of  peril  of  the  sea  given  by  Lopes,  L.  J.,  has  been  Definition  by 
approved — "a  sea  damage  occurring  at  sea,  and  nobody's  fault."11  0f°Sanger  or 

The  case  in  which  this  was  said — Hamilton  v.  Pandorf la — is  *j«ident  of 

the  sea. 

valuable  as  settling  the  often  litigated  point  whether  damage  done  Hamilton  r. 
by  rats  on  shipboard  constitutes  a  peril  of  the  sea.  In  the  earlier  **  or  * 
cases,  like  Laveroni  v.  Drury ls  and  Kay  v.  Wheeler,14  damage  done 
by  rats  to  cargo  was  not  held  to  constitute  a  peril  of  the  sea 
excusing  the  shipowner,  under  a  bill  of  lading.  In  Hamilton  v. 
Pandorf  rats  gnawed  a  hole  in  a  pipe  on  board  ship  whereby  sea- 
water  damaged  a  cargo  of  rice  without  neglect  or  default  of  the 
shipowners  or  their  servants.  The  House  of  Lords,  reversing  the 
Court  of  Appeal,  held  this  to  constitute  a  danger  of  the  sea  for 
which  the  shipowner  was  not  liable. 

1  Cp.  Pothier,  d' Assurance,  Nob.  119,  122. 

9  Koster  v.  Reed,  6  B.  &  C.  19  ;  Park,  Marine  Insurances  (8th  ed.),  vol.  i.  147. 

*  As  to  goods  wrecked  to  whom  they  belong,  Yin.  Abr.  Wreck.  Beawes,  Lex 
Mercatoria  (6th  ed.),  vol.  i.  236-240. 

4  Dent  v.  Smith,  L.  R.  4  Q.  B.  414;  The  Norway,  in  P.  C,  B.  &  L.  (Adm.) 
404 ;  3  Moo.  P.  C.  C.  (N.  S.)  245. 

6  In  order  to  constitute  a  stranding  the  ship  must  be  stationary,  "  so  that  the  ship 
may,  pro  tempore,  be  considered  as  wrecked11 :  McDongle  v.  Royal  Exchange  Assur- 
ance, 4  M.  &  S.  503 ;  if  she  gets  off  again,  however  much  she  is  injured,  she  is  not 
stranded :  Harman  v.  Vanx,  3  Camp.  429 ;  3  Kent,  Comm.  323.  See  further,  Fletcher 
v.  Inglis,  2  B.  &  Aid.  315;  Phillips  v.  Barber,  5  B.  &  Aid.  161;  Carrutbers  v. 
Sydebotham,  4  M.  &  S.  77 ;  all  cited  and  considered  in  Lord  Herschell's  opinion  in 
Thames  and  Mersey  Marine  Insurance  Company  v.  Hamilton,  Fraser  &  Company, 
12  App.  Cas.  484,  at  495-7.  Corcoran  v.  Gurney,  1  E.  &  B.  456,  and  De  Mattos  v. 
Saunders,  L.  B.  7  C.  P.  570,  may  also  be  referred  to,  both  cited  in  Letchford  v.  Oldham, 
5  Q.  B.  D.  538,  where  the  definition  of  "stranding"  in  Wells  v.  Hop  wood,  3  B.  &  Ad. 
20,  and  Kingsford  v.  Marshall,  8  Bing.  458,  is  adopted. 

•  Pickering  v.  Barkley,  Style  (K.  B.)  132,  Boll.  Abr.  Parolls.  (C)  Exposition,  pi.  10. 
Mutinous  seizure  by  passengers  has  been  held  piracy,  Palmer  v.  Nay  lor,  10  Ex.  382. 
See  also  per  Lord  Kenyon,  C.J.,  Nesbitt  v.  Lushington,  4  T.  R.  783 ;  Kleiuwort  v. 
Shepard,  1  E.  &  E.  447 ;  and  Lord  Blackburn's  remarks,  Cory  v.  Burr,  8  App.  Cas. 

393.  at  402. 

7  Arguendo  in  Hamilton  v.  Pandorf  12  App.  Can.  £18,  at  522. 

s  Bondrett  v.  Hentigg,  Holt  (N.  P.)  149.      •  Laurie  v.  Douglas,  15  M.  &  W.  746. 

w  Phillips  v.  Barber,  5  B.  &  Aid.  161.  u  16  Q.  B.  Div.  at  635. 

*  12  App.  Cas.  518;  The  Bedouin  (1894),  P.  1. 

u  8  Ex.  166,  approved  12  App.  Cas.  at  523.  See  per  Lord  Halsbury,  C,  12  App.  Cas. 
at  523,  referring  to  Laveroni  v.  Drury  as  reported  in  22  L.  J.  Ex.  2. 

"  L.  R.  2  C.  P.  302.  See  per  Bowen,  L.J.,  Pandorf  v.  Hamilton,  17  Q.  B.  D.  670, 
at  683. 
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Distinction  The  distinction  between  this  and  the  earlier  cases  was  pointed 

Hamilton  v.  oat  to  be,  that  in  them  the  damage  was  done  to  the  cargo  by  Tats 
the?«Siernd  "*  a  manner  indistinguishable  whether  in  a  warehouse  or  by  sea, 
oases.  while  in  the  present  case  the  damage  would  not  have  happened 

except  at  sea,  so  as  to  bring  it  within  the  definition  of  Lopes,  L.J. : 
"In  a  seaworthy  ship  damage  to  goods  caused  by  the  action  of 
the  sea  during  transit,  not  attributable  to  the  fault  of  anybody,  is, 
in  my  opinion,  a  danger  or  accident  of  the  seas,  intended  to  come 
within  the  exception,  and  exonerating  the  shipowner."1 
Thames  and         In  connection  with  Hamilton  v.  Pandorf  must  be  noticed  Thames 
insurance        and  Mersey  Marine  Insurance  Company  v.  Hamilton,9  also  in  the 
HamSton  *      House  of  Lords,  and  where  judgment  was  delivered  on  the  same  day. 
A  donkey-engine  was  being  used  for  the  purpose  of  pumping  water 
into  the  main  boilers  of  a  steamer,  when,  a  valve  which  should 
have  let  the  water  into  the  boiler  being  stopped,  a  part  of  the  pump 
burst.     This  was  contended  to  be  a  loss  from  a  peril  of  the  sea  ; 
since  it  was  necessary  to  fill  the  boiler  to  enable  the   ship  to 
prosecute  her  voyage.     To  this  contention  the  reply  was  that  the 
accident  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  sea,  as  it  was  an  accident  that 
might  have  happened  anywhere.     This  view  was  adopted  by  the 
House.  "  Sea  perils  or  the  like,"  said  the  Lord  Chancellor,8  referring 
with  disapproval  to  the  contrary  effect  of  a  then  recent  decision  of 
the  Court  of  Appeal,4  "  become  enlarged  into  perils  whose  only  con- 
nection with  the  sea  is  that  they  arise  from  machinery  which  gives 
motive  power  to  ships."    "  I  cannot  think  that  such  casualties  were 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  parties  when  using  the  old  familiar  words 
of  this  policy," — perils  of  the  sea  and  all  other  perils,  &c.    "  I  think 
the  subject-matter,  marine  risks,  limits  the  meaning  of  the  general 
words.        I   think  the   genus    'perils  of    the    sea,'   limits    the 
meaning." 6 

1  16  Q.  B.  Div.  at  633.  In  The  Cressington  (1891),  P.  152,  mischief  from  the 
inflow  of  water  to  the  hold  of  a  vessel  in  the  course  of  navigation,  was  held  a  peril  of 
the  sea  and  an  accident  of  navigation. 

2  12  App.  Ca8.  484. 
8  L.  e.  at  491. 

4  West  India  and  Panama  Telegraph  Company  0.  Home  and  Colonial  Marine 
Insurance  Company,  6  Q.  B.  Div.  51.  The  coarse  of  the  authorities  is  marked  and 
the  cases  criticized  by  Lord  Herschell,  in  Thames  and  Mersey  Marine  Insurance 
Company  v.  Hamilton,  Fraser  &  Company ,  12  App.  Cas.  484,  at  495-498. 

5  The  following  have  been  held  to  be  not  losses  by  "  peril  of  the  sea  "  : — Injuries  to 
the  ship's  hull  by  worms,  Bohl  v.  Parr,  1  Esp.  (N.  P.t  445 — see  this  case  discussed  per 
Lord  £sher,  M.K.,  Pandorf  v.  Hamilton,  17  Q.  B.  Div.  670,  at  677  ;  by  reason  of  members 
of  a  crew  being  taken  by  a  nressgsng,  Hodgson  v.  Malcolm,  2  B  &  P.  (N.  R.)  336 ;  by 
a  vessel  firing  on  another  by  mistake,  CuJlen  v.  Butler,  5  M.  &  S.  461  (as  to  this, 
however,  Lord  Herschell  says :  "  I  think  this  expression  of  opinion  stands  alone,  and 
has  not  been  sanctioned  by  subsequent  cases'1:  The  Xantho,  12  App.  Cas.  503,  at 
509) ;  by  damage  from  war,  The  Patria,  L.  R.  3  A.  &  E.  436 ;  by  damage  from  want 
of  ventilation  arising  from  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  hatches  closed  in  D&d  weather, 
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Considerable  controversy  has  existed  whether  a  loss  by  collision  Question, 
is  a  "peril  of  the  sea"  within  the  exception  in  a  bill  of  lading  by  collision088 
that  excuses  the  shipowner.  if a  Peril  of 

r  the  sea. 

Parsons1  states  the  law  as  follows :  "  When  the  cargo  is  lost  or 
damaged  by  a  collision  between  the  carrier  vessel  and  another,  the 
liability  of  the  carrier  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  collision, 
and  also  upon  the  obligation  he  has  assumed.  A  collision  may  be 
caused  by  the  fault  of  neither  ship,  that  is,  by  inevitable  accident ; 
by  the  fault  of  the  carrier  ship,  by  the  fault  of  the  other  ship, 
and  by  the  fault  of  both.  If  neither  vessel  is  in  fault,  the  collision 
is  clearly  a  peril  of  the  seas,9  and  under  some  circumstances  may 
clearly  be  an  act  of  God.  If  the  carrier  vessel  is  in  fault,  she  is 
clearly  liable.  If  the  other  vessel  is  entirely  in  fault,  the  loss  is 
not  an  act  of  God,  but  is  a  peril  of  the  seas,  and  the  liability  of  the 
carrier  depends  in  such  a  case  upon  the  obligation  he  has  assumed."  3 

Of  the  cases  put,  those  where  there  is  no  negligence,  and  where  Fault  or 
there  is  negligence  of  the  carrying  ship,  are  undisputed.     With  j^  the  ^wier' 
regard  to  the  third — where  there  is  fault  or  negligence  in  the  B,hiP»  *>nt  in 

&  .  .     the  other 

other  vessel — Brett,  L.J.,  in  Chartered  Mercantile  Bank  of  India  vessel. 
v.  Netherlands  India  Steam  Navigation  Company,4  took  a  view  Mercantile 
different  from  that  of  Parsons  in  the  passage  just  set  out,  and  Ba5kt?f  ^^ 
considered  that  if  a  collision  was  caused  without  any  fault  on  the  India  Steam 
part  of  the  carrying  ship,  but  by  reason  of  the  negligence  on  the  company*11 
part  of  those  responsible  for  the  other  ship,  that  was  not "  an  accident 
of  the  sea,"5  and  consequently  the  shipowner  would  not  be  protected. 

9  Q-  B.  546,  and  Steinman  &  Company  v.  Angier  Line  (1891),  1  Q.  B.  619;  3  Kent, 
Cotnm.  303 ;  Abbott,  Merchant  Ships  (13th  ed.),46o.  Ante,  1064.  As  to  loss  by  "  improper 
navigation,"  where  damage  was  done  to  cargo  by  water  coming  into  the  hold  through 
a  port  negligently  left  open,  though  the  navigation  of  the  Nhip  was  not  injured  thereby, 
Carmichaelo.  Liverpool  Sailing  Shpowners' Association,  19  Q.  6.  D.  242;  Canada  Shipping 
Company  v.  British  Shipowners'  Mutual  Protecting  Association,  22  Q.  B.  D.  727,  23  Q.  B. 
Div.  342;  The  Ferro(i893),  P.  38;  Abbott,  Merchant  Ships  (13th  ed.),  861.  Failure  to 
cane  pipe,  whereby  water  got  amongst  the  cargo,  was  held  "  default  in  the  navigation  of  the 
ship,"  m  Gilroy  v.  Price,  (1839)  App.  Cas.  56.  Damage  by  a  riv<  t  working  loose,  whereby 
the  cargo  was  damaged  by  sea  water,  was  held  a  "  peril  of  the  sea,"  in  The  Creasing  ton 
( 1 891 ),  P.  152.  What  constitutes  a  "  peril  of  the  sea,"  is  discussed  in  Ionides  v.  Universal 
Marine  Insurance  Company,  14  C.  B.  N.  S.  259.  See  also  Thompson  v.  Whitmore 
(1810),  3  Taunt.  227  ;  a  loss  occaiioned  by  another  ship  running  down  the  ship  injured 
through  gross  negligence  is  a  loss  by  "peril  of  the  sea"  :  Smith  v.  Scott  4  Taunt  126. 

1  Law  of  Shipping,  vol  i.  259  ;  The  Woodrop  Sims,  2  Dodson  (Aam.  Cas.)  83,  at 
85  ;  also  post,  1112,  Collisions  on  Water. 

'  Bulfer  v.  Fisher,  Peake  (Add.  Cas.)  183,  per  Lord  Ken  yon. 

*  Hays  v.  Kennedy,  41  Pa.  St.  378  ;  The  Steamboat  New  Jersey,  01cott(D.S.Adm.) 
444,  at  448.  "Collision  or  stranding  is  doubtless  a  '  peril  of  the  seas ' "  :  Liverpool  Steam 
Company  v.  Phenix  Insurance  Company,  129  U.  S.  (22  Davis)  397,  at  438.  Loss 
occasioned  by  detention  from  ice  is  not  a  peril  of  the  seas  :  Great  Western  Insurance 
Company  v.  Jordan,  14  Can.  S.  C.  R.  734.  As  to  what  is  a  loss  within  the  general 
words  "  all  other  perils  "  :  Cullen  v.  Butler  (1816),  5  M.  &  8. 461  ;  Davidson  v.  Burnand 
(1868),  L.R.  4C.  P.  117. 

4  10  Q.  B.  Div.  521,  at  530. 

5  "  An  accident  is  that  which  happens  without  the  fault  of  anybody,  and  conse- 

fuently  a  collision,  which  is  the  fault  of  somebody,  is  not  an  accident  of  the  seas,"  per 
h-ett,  L.J.,  L.  c.  at  530.     See  Brazin  v.  The  Steamship  Company,  3  Wall.  Jr.  (U.S. 
Circ.  Ct.),  229  at  239. 
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Woodley  v. 
Mitchell. 
Brett,  L.J. 
reiterates  the 
opinion  ex- 
pressed in  the 
former  case : 


which  is 
adopted  by  the 
rest  of  the 
Court,  and 
re-affirmed  in 
The  Xantho. 


The  Xantho 
reversed  in 
the  House  of 
Lords. 

Lord 

Herschell's 
opinion  in  the 
Hou6e  of 
Lords. 


Statement  of 
the  law  as 
settled  by  the 
decision  in 
The  Xantho. 


This  expression  of  opinion  was  not  necessary  for  the  decision  ; 
since,  in  the  case  in  question,  both  ships  were  in  fault;  while, 
further,  there  was  a  stipulation  in  the  bill  of  lading  that  the  ship- 
owners should  be  exempted  from  liability  for  any  consequences  of 
neglect  or  default  of  the  master  or  crew  in  the  navigation  of  the 
vessel ;  and  thus  there  was  a  definite  contract.  The  decision  was 
upon  the  effect  of  this  contract,  which  was  held  valid,  and  which 
exonerated  the  defendants  because  they  had  contracted  to  be 
exonerated  in  the  event  that  happened,  viz.,  the  negligence  of 
the  crew,  of  the  carrying  ship. 

In  the  subsequent  case  of  Woodley  v.  Mitchell,1  the  question 
became  material,  and  Brett,  L.  J.,  enforced  his  view,  that "  although 
a  collision  when  brought  about  without  any  negligence  of  either 
vessel  is  or  may  be  a  peril  of  the  sea,  a  collision  brought  about  by 
the  negligence  of  either  of  the  vessels,  so  that  without  negligence 
it  could  not  have  happened,  is  not  a  peril  of  the  sea  within  the 
terms  of  that  exception  in  a  bill  of  lading."  The  rest  of  the 
Court2  concurred.  The  Court  of  Appeal8  re-affirmed  its  decision 
in  The  Xantho  ;4  where  Brett,  L.J.,  thus 6  formulated  the  rale  laid 
down  in  Woodley  v.  Mitchell : 6  "  that  if  the  cause  of  the  loss  was 
the  negligence  of  the  crew  of  either  vessel  without  the  winds  or 
waves  or  any  extraordinary  difficulty  of  navigation  contributing  to 
the  accident,  such  a  loss,  the  cause  being  negligence,  did  not 
fall  within  the  exceptions  in  the  bill  of  lading." 

The  Xantho  was  then  carried  to  the  House  of  Lords7  as  an  appeal 
against  Woodley  v.  Mitchell,  and  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeal 
overruled.  The  ratio  decidendi  of  the  House  of  Lords  is  thus  expressed 
by  Lord  Herschell : 8  u  I  am  unable  to  concur  in  the  view  that  a 
disaster  which  happens  from  the  fault  of  somebody  can  never  be  an 
accident  or  peril  of  the  sea ;  and  I  think  it  would  give  rise  to 
distinctions  resting  on  no  sound  basis,  if  it  were  to  be  held  that 
the  exception  of  perils  of  the  seas  in  a  bill  of  lading  was  always 
excluded  when  the  inroad  of  the  sea  which  occasioned  the  loss 
was  induced  by  some  intervention  of  human  agency." 

This  decision  brings  the  English  law  again  into  conformity 
with  the  American  law,  as  laid  down  by  Parsons,  and  sanctioned 
by  decisions.  The  law  may  now  be  stated,  to  be  that  if  a 
collision  is  in  no  way  the  default  of  defendants,  they  are 
entitled  to  judgment  whether  there  be  fault  in  third  parties, 
or  there  be  no  fault  anywhere.      The  rule  seems  to  work  out 

1  1 1  Q.  B.  Div.  47.  8  Cotton  and  Bowes,  L.JJ. 

8  Fry,  L.J.,  was  sitting  in  place  of  Cotton,  L.J.       4  11  P.  Div.  17a 
B  11  P.  Div.  at  173.  6  11  Q.  B.  Div.  47. 

7  12  App.  Cas.  503,  under  the  name  of  Wilsonf  Sons  &  Company  v.  Owners  of  Cargo 
per  tbe  Xantho. 

8  L.  c.  at  511. 
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as  follows:  In  an  action  by  cargo-owners,  the  plaintiffs  would 
have  to  prove  the  non-delivery  of  goods  at  the  end  of  the 
voyage.  The  defendants  would  then  be  put  to  shew  that  they 
were  prevented  from  delivering  the  goods  by  some  cause  covered 
by  an  exception  in  the  bill  of  lading.  They  might  shew,  for 
example,  that  the  loss  was  from  a  collision.  This,  however,  would 
not  be  enough,  since  loss  by  collision  is  perfectly  consistent  with 
a  loss  by  their  negligence ;  from  which,  as  the  onus  would  be  on 
them,  they  would  have  to  clear  themselves.  So  soon  as  they  shew 
that  the  collision  was  without  negligence  on  the  part  of  their 
vessel,  a  conclusive  defence  is  proved;  since  it  is  immaterial 
whether  there  is  no  negligence  or  negligence  by  a  third  person 
over  whom  they  have  no  control;  as  in  either  event  they  have 
brought  themselves  within  an  excepted  peril  of  the  sea.1 

An   important   limitation  to   this  is   suggested   by   Chartered  Limitation  in 
Mercantile  Bank  of  India  v.  Netherlands  India  Steam  Navigation  Mercantile 
Company,8    where   both   vessels   colliding  happened    to   be   the  ^etheria nds 
property  of  the  defendants.     The  action  was  by  the  owners  of  the  India  steam 
cargo,  who  were  held  disentitled  to  recover  on  the  contract  of  company. 
carriage,  as   there  was   an  exception  against  the  negligence  of 
master  or  crew ;  and  the  jury  found  that  the  loss  was  partly  due 
to  such  negligence.     The  plaintiffs  also  sued  the  defendants  in 
tort,  as  the  owners  of  the  other  ship,  for  the  negligence  of  their 
servants,  the  master  and  crew  of  that  vessel,  whereby  the  collision 
was  mainly  occasioned.     The  Queen's  Bench  Division  decided  in 
favour  of  the  plaintiffs,  on  the  ground  that  defendants  had  not 
shewn  that  the  loss  was  occasioned  wholly  by  the  neglect  or  default 
of  their  servants  on  the  carrying  ship.    Thi3  was  held  erroneous  in  Case  in  the 
the  Court  of  Appeal ;  it  then  became  necessary  to  consider  the  AppeaL 
other  point.     The  fact  that  both  ships  were  the  property  of  the 
same  owner  was  decided  not  to  affect  the  ordinary  rule  that  a 
shipowner  is  liable  for  the  negligence  of  the  master  and  crew  of 
his  ship8  (the  provisions  in  the  bill  of  lading  had  reference  only  to 
the  carrying  ship,  and  not  generally  to  all  ships  and  crews  of  the 
defendants),  and  the  law  applicable  to  cases  of  collision  on  the 
high  seas  is  the  maritime  law  as  administered  in  England,  and  not 
the  law  of  the  flags.4     Thus,  whether  the  collision  were  within  the 

1  Per  Lord  Bramwell,  12  App.  Cas.  at  513. 
8  10  Q.  B.  D.  cai. 
*  The  Milan,  Lush.  388. 
m  4  The  Johann  Friedrich,  1  W.  Rob.  (Adm.)  35  ;  The  Leon,  6  P.  D.  148.    The 
principles  governing  in  Courts  of  Admiralty  in  dealing  with  maritime  causes  arising 
between  foreigners  and  others  on  the  high  seas,   are  elaborately  considered  in  The 
Beige n land,  114  U.  8.  (7  Davis)  355.    The  conclusions  arrived  at  are  : — 

I.  Anj  Court  of  Admiralty  which  first  obtains  jurisdiction  of  the  rescued  or  offend- 
ing ship  at  the  solicitation  in  justice  of  the  meritorious  or  injured  parties  may 
inquire  into  the  case  though  both  ships  are  foreigners. 
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realm  or  without  the  realm  on  the  high  seas,  the  defendants  were 
equally  liable.  But  the  bill  of  lading  of  the  carrying  ship  provided 
that  the  defendants  were  not  to  be  liable  for  negligence  of  the 
master  or  crew  of  that  ship.  Therefore  they  were  relieved  from 
that  portion  of  the  loss  attributable  to  the  carrying  vessel,  by 
virtue  of  the  exception.  By  the  rule  of  the  Admiralty  Court, 
preserved  by  the  Judicature  Act,  1873,1  however,  where  both  ships 
are  in  fault,  each  ship  becomes  liable  for  half  of  the  joint  loss ;  in 
the  present  case,  as  to  the  half  that  was  referable  to  the  negligence 
of  the  carrying  ship  the  owners  were  excused  by  virtue  of  the 
exception  in  the  bill  of  lading ;  there  remained,  then,  the  half 
attributed  to  the  other  ship ;  for  which  judgment  was  given  for 
the  plaintiffs. 

Thus,  to  the  rule  that  where  there  is  no  negligence  by  the 
carrying  ship  in  the  event  of  a  collision,  when  the  ship  is  sailing 
with  a  bill  of  lading  excepting  perils  of  the  sea,  there  is  a  limita- 
tion that  when  both  ships,  the  carrying  ship  and  the  colliding  ship, 
are  the  property  of  the  same  owners,  the  owners  are  liable  for  the 
colliding  ship,  irrespectively  of  the  existence  or  non-existence  of 
negligence  on  the  part  of  the  carrying  ship.  If  there  be  no  negli- 
gence on  the  part  of  the  carrying  ship,  then  the  common  owners 
are  liable  to  the  owner  of  the  cargo  to  the  full  extent,  by  virtue  of 
their  ownership  of  the  negligent  ship :  if  both  ships  are  negligent, 
the  owner's  liability  by  virtue  of  the  Admiralty  rule  is  limited  to 
one-half,  provided  that  there  is  an  exception  in  the  bill  of  lading 
of  the  negligence  of  the  master  and  crew  of  the  carrying  ship. 

Since  the  case  of  The  Bernina  in  the  House  of  Lords,1  the 

Tto^Bernin*.   cargo  owner  can  recover  at  common  law  the  whole  loss  that  he 

may  sustain  either  from  the  ship  in  which  his  cargo  is  carried 

or  from  the  ship  that  collides  against  it.     The  effect  of  the  pro- 

2.  The  Court  should  not  do  so  where  the  ships  are  governed  by  the  laws  of  the 

country  to  which  the  parties  belong  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  resorting  to 
those  Conrts,  or  where  they  have  agreed  to  resort  to  no  other  tribunals. 

3.  In  the  cases  last  mentioned  Courts  of  Admiralty  will  not  decline  jurisdiction 

because  they  do  not  possess  it,  but  from  motives  of  convenience  or  inter- 
national comity  they  will  use  a  discretion  whether  to  exercise  jurisdiction 
or  not. 

4.  Where  the  question  in  dispute  is  one  communis  juris,  the  strong  presumption  is 

in  favour  of  the  exercise  of  jurisdiction. 

5.  The  law  applicable  between  parties  or  ships  of  different  nationalities,  is  the 

general  maritime  law  as  understood  and  administered  in  the  Courts  of  the 
country  in  which  the  litigation  is  prosecuted,  subject  to  this  that  there  is  no 
liability  for  following  the  sailing  rules  of  one's  own  government.  The  general 
sailing  regulations  are  presumed  to  bind  unless  the  contrary  appears. 

6.  If  the  maritime  law  of  both  nations  iB  the  same  with  respect  to  any  matter  of 

liability  or  obligation,  such  law  if  shewn  to  the  Court  should  be  followed  in 
that  matter  in  respect  of  which  they  so  agree,  though  it  differ  from  the  mari- 
time law  as  understood  in  the  country  of  the  forum. 
See  The  Queen  v.  Judge  of  City  of  London  Court  (1892),  1  Q.  B.  273. 

1  36  &  37  Vict.  c.  66,  s.  2Kt  sub-s.  9. 

3  Mills  v.  Armstrong,  13  App.  Cas.  1.    Ante,  203. 
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vision  of  tbe  Judicature  Act  juat  cited  is,  that  the  rule  of 
Admiralty  is  to  govern;  by  that  the  innocent  owner  of  cargo 
proceeding  against  one  only  of  two  delinquent  ships  may  recover 
only  half  the  damage,  and  will  be  left  with  respect  to  the  other 
half  to  the  remedy  against  the  other  delinquent  vessel.  This  was  con- 
tinuously held  to  be  the  Admiralty  rule,  even  during  the  period  that 
Thorogood  v.  Bryan 1  was  followed  in  the  common  law  Courts.  Dr. 
Lushington  refused  to  be  bound  by  that  case,  "  because  it  is  a 
single  case ;  because  I  know  upon  inquiry  that  it  has  been 
doubted  by  high  authority ;  because  it  appears  to  me  not  reconcil- 
able with  other  principles  laid  down  at  common  law  ;  and,  lastly, 
because  it  is  directly  against  Hay  v.  Le  Neve,  and  the  ordinary 
practice  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty." a 

With  these  cases  Simpson  v.  Thomson  *  deserves  notice.  Two  Simpson  r. 
ships,  the  property  of  one  owner,  came  into  collision.  The  under-  nomso,L 
writers  paid  the  insurance  effected  on  the  lost  ship,  and  then 
claimed  to  rank  with  the  owners  of  feargo  destroyed,  in  the  distri- 
bution of  the  fund  lodged  in  Court  by  the  owner  on  account  of  the 
ship  which  did  the  damage.  The  First  Division  of  the  Court  of 
Session  sustained  this  claim,  but  their  judgment  was  reversed  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  "  Either,"  said  Lord  Cairns,  C,  "  the  policy  Lord  cairns's 
by  which  the  underwriters  are  bound  is  an  insurance  against  perils  ^t5^nt  of 
of  the  seas  arising  from  the  negligent  navigation  of  any  other 
vessel,  even  although  that  vessel  belong  to  the  person  insured,  or 
it  is  not.  If  it  is  not  an  insurance  against  such  a  peril  of  the  sea, 
the  underwriters  should  defend  themselves  accordingly,  and  decline 
to  pay  for  the  loss.  H,  on  the  other  hand,  the  insurance  is  a  con- 
tract to  indemnify  against  the  consequences  of  the  negligent 
navigation  of  any  other  ship  of  the  insured,  it  would  be  little  short 
of  an  absurdity  that  the  underwriters  should,  in  the  first  place, 
indemnify  the  insured  for  the  consequences  of  that  negligent 
navigation  according  to  their  contract,  and  immediately  after- 
wards recover  the  amount  back  from  the  insured  as  damages 
occasioned  by  this  negligent  navigation." 

The  effect  of  payment  of  a  total  loss  by  the  insurer  may  be  Effect  of  pay- 
stated  to  be  that  of  working  an  equitable  assignment  to  the  ™gg  bythein- 
insurer  both  of  the   property  and  also    of  all  remedies   which 8Hrer- 

1  8C.  B.  115. 

3  The  Milan,  Lush.  388 ;  Hay  v.  Le  Neve,  2  Shaw  (H.L.  So.)  396,  at  405.  The  rule 
in  the  United  States  is  thus  stated  in  the  "  City  of  Hartford  "  and  the  "  Unit, "  97  U.  S. 
(7  Otto)  323,  at  329 :  "  That  wrongful  acts  done  by  the  co-operation  and  joint  agency 
of  two  or  more  parties  constitute  them  all  wrong-doers,  and  that  parties  in  a  collision 
case,  such  as  shippers  and  consignees,  bear  no  part  of  the  loss  in  such  a  disaster,  and 
are  entitled  to  fall  compensation  for  tbe  damage  which  they  suffer  from  the  wrong- 
doers, except  in  tbe  case  where  their  loss  exceeds  the  amount  of  tbe  interest  which  the 
owners  of  the  offending  ship  or  ships  have  in  them,  and  in  the  freight  then  pending.1' 

8  3  App.  Cas.  279. 
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the  insured    has    against    the    carrier  for    the   recovery  of  its 

value.1 
(3)  Lossbyfire.      (3)  Another  exception  incorporated  into  special  contracts  for  the 

conveyance  of  goods  by  sea  is  against  liability  for  loss  by  fire. 

A  fire  caused  by  lightning,  of  course,  brings  no  liability,  since  it  is 

referable  to  the  act  of  God.2 
Occasioned  by      In  insurance  cases  it  was  for  a  long  time  contested  whether  a 

tit  a  nesli&encs 

of  the  master   fire  occasioned  by  the  negligence  of  the  master  or  crew  discharged 
or  crew.  ^e  insurerg#     The  liability  has  now  been  decided  to  attach  both 

here  and  in  America,  though  the  decisions  are  not  altogether  uni- 
Busk  v.  The     form.3     In  England  the  point  was  settled  by  Busk  v.  The  Royal 
change  ineur-  Exchange  Insurance  Company,4  upon  the  general  ground  that 
ance  Company.  ^^^  proxiTTia  noTi  rcTaota  spectaiur ;  and  therefore  that  a  loss 
whose  proximate  cause  is  one   of  the  enumerated  risks  in  the 
policy  is  chargeable  to  the  underwriters,   although  the   remote 
cause  is  traceable  to  the  negligence  of  the  master  and  mariners. 
In  that  case  the  risk  of  barratry5  was  also  assumed  by  the  under- 
writers; but  the  judgment   of  the  Court  went   on  the  general 
principle,  which  was,  in  a  later  case,  thus  formulated  by  Bayley,  J.:* 
"  Underwriters  are  liable  for  a  loss,  the  proximate  cause  of  which 
is  one  of  the  enumerated  risks,  though  the  remote  cause  may  be 
traced  to  the  negligence  of  the  master  and  mariners.,, 
Pinkr.  The  same  principle,  it  may  be  here  remarked,  was  emphasized, 

though  in  different  circumstances,  in  the  case  of  Pink  v.  Fleming,1 

1  Mobile  and  Montgomery  Railway  Company  v.  Jurey,  1 1 1  U.  S.  (4  Davis)  584. 

2  Ante,  1064.    Cp.  ante,  567  et  seqq.,  particularly  at  600. 

8  Busk  v.  Royal  Exchange  Assurance  Company,  2  B.  &  Aid.  73 ;  per  Parke,  B., 
Dixon  v.  Sadler,  5  M.  &  W.  405,  at  414 ;  per  Tindal,  C.J.,  s.c.  8M.&W.  895,  at  898. 
The  American  cases  are  found  m  3  Rent,  Comm.  303-304.  The  words  "  direct  loss  or 
damage  by  fire,"  in  a  policy,  are  pointed  out  in  California  Insurance  Company  v.  Union 
Compress  Company,  133  U.  S.  (26  Davis)  387,  at  415,  to  mean  "  loss  or  damage  occurring 
directly  from  fire  as  the  destroying  agency,  in  contradistinction  to  the  remoteness  of  fire 
as  such  agency.''  "  Remoteness  of  agency  is  the  explosion  of  gunpowder,  gases,  or  chemi- 
cals, caused  by  fire ;  the  explosion  of  steam  boilers ;  the  destruction  of  buildings  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  fire,  or  their  destruction  through  the  falling  of  burning  walls ;  and  so  forth." 
As  to  when  a  ship  is  "burnt,"  The  Glenlivot  (1893),  P.  164  (1894),  P.  48  (C.  A.). 
In  Gordon  v.  Rimmington,  1  Camp.  123,  the  captain  burnt  the  ship  to  prevent  her 
from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  This  was  held  a  loss  by  tire  within  the 
meaning  of  a  policy  of  insurance. 

4  2  B.  &  Aid.  at  82 ;  the  principle  was  affirmed  in  Walker  v.  Maitland,  5  B.  &  Aid. 
171,  and  in  Bishop  v.  Pentland,  7  B.  &  C.  219.  Amongst  the  American  cases  see 
Patapsco  Insurance  Company  v.  Coulter,  3  Peters  (0.  S.)  222;  Columbia  Insurance 
Company  of  Alexandria  v.  Lawrence,  10  Peters  (TJ.  S.)  507 ;  and  Orient  Insurance 
Company  v.  Adams,  123  U.  S.  (16  Davis)  67  ;  3  Kent,  Comm.  300. 

8  See  post,  1299. 

6  Bishop  v.  Pentland,  7  B.  &  C.  219,  at  223. 

7  25  Q.  B.  Div.  396.  It  may  be  noted  that  "  to  constitute  a  total  loss  within  the 
meaning  of  a  policy  of  marine  insurance,  it  is  not  necessary  that  a  ship  should  be 
actually  annihilated  or  destroyed  :  it  may,  as  in  the  case  of  capture  and  sale  upon  con- 
demnation, remain  in  its  original  state  and  condition  ;  it  may  be  capable  of  being 
repaired  if  damaged  ;  it  may  be  actually  repaired  by  the  purchaser,  or  it  may  not  even 
require  repairs.  If  it  is  lost  to  the  owner  by  an  adverse  valid  and  legal  transfer  of  bis 
right  of  property  and  possession  to  a  purchaser  by  a  sale  under  a  decree  of  a  Court  01 
competent  jurisdiction  in  consequence  of  a  peril  insured  against,  it  is  as  much  a  total 
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where  perishable  goods  were  insured  by  a  marine  policy  against 
damage  consequent  on  collision.  The  ship  in  which  they  were 
insured  was  injured  by  a  collision,  rendering  it  necessary  to  put 
into  port  for  repairs,  the  execution  of  which  necessitated  the 
unloading  a  portion  of  the  goods.  When  the  repairs  were  completed 
the  goods  were  re-shipped,  and  the  ship  continued  her  journey.  On 
arrival  at  her  destination  it  was  found  that  the  goods  had  been 
damaged  by  the  handling.  The  insured  brought  an  action  on  the 
policy  in  respect  of  this,  but  were  held  disentitled  to  recover ;  Lord  Distinction 
Esher,  M.R.,  in  the  Court  of  Appeal,  pointing  out  *  that  it  is  well  tordEsher, 
settled  by  the  law  of  England  that  there  is  a  distinction  between  U*K 
cases  of  marine  insurance  and  those  of  other  liabilities :  "  In  the  case 
of  an  action  for  damages  on  an  ordinary  contract,  the  defendant  may 
be  liable  for  damage  of  which  the  breach  is  an  efficient  cause  or 
causa  causans;  but  in  cases  of  marine  insurance  only  the  causa 
jroxima  can  be  regarded."8  ....  "  According  to  the  law  of  marine 
insurance,  the  last  cause  only  must  be  looked  to  and  the  others 
rejected,  although  the  result  would  not  have  been  produced  without 
them.  Here  there  was  such  a  succession  of  causes.  First,  there 
was  the  collision.  Without  that,  no  doubt,  the  loss  would  not  have 
happened.  But  would  such  loss  have  resulted  from  the  collision 
alone  ?  Is  it  the  natural  result  of  a  collision  that  the  ship  should 
be  taken  into  a  port  for  repairs,  and  that  the  cargo  should  be 
removed  for  the  purposes  of  the  repairs,  and  that,  the  cargo  being 
of  a  kind  that  must  be  injured  by  handling,  it  should  be  injured 
in  such  removal  ?  A  collision  might  happen  without  any  of  these 
consequences."  .  ..."  To  connect  the  loss  with  any  peril  men- 
tioned in  the  policy,  the  plaintiffs  must  go  back  two  steps,  and 
that,  according  to  English  law,  they  are  not  entitled  to  do."  The 
case  was  further  considered  by  the  Court  to  be  covered  by  the  prin-  Taylor  ». 
ciple  enunciated  in  Taylor  v.  Dunbar.3  Dunbar. 

In  a  bill  of  lading  or  a  charter-party,  the  exception  against  loss  Negligence  for 
by  fire  will  only  protect  where  the  damage  is  not  attributable  to  jjjjjjj.  *£ ip" 
negligence  for  which  the  shipowner  is  responsible,  since  an  under-  rapcmsibl e 
taking  by  the  shipowner  is  implied  that  the  master  and  the  crew 

loss  as  if  it  had  been  totally  annihilated"  :  Cossman  v.  West,  13  App.  Cas.  160,  at  169, 
citing  Mullett  v.  Sneddon,  13  East  ^04.  The  whole  law  of  abandonment  is  discussed 
by  Lord  Abinger,  delivering  the  judgment  of  the  Exchequer  Chamber,  in  Boux  v, 
Salvador,  3  Bing.  N.  C.  266,  at  275  ;  Tudor  L.  C.  on  Mercantile  Law  (3rd  ed.),  166,  with 
notes,  184-224 ;  see  Fleming  v.  Smith,  1  H.  L.  C.  513 ;  Rankin  v.  Potter,  L.  R.  6 
H.  L.  83,  X2i,  127,  129.  The  leading  United  States  case  is  Marshall  v.  The  Delaware 
Insurance  Company,  2  Wash.  (U.  S.  Circ.  Ct.)  54,  4  Cranch  (U.  S.)  202,  Hare  & 
Wallace,  American  Leading  Cases,  664;  see  also  the  succeeding  cases,  690-755; 
Richelieu  Navigation  Company  v.  Boston  Marine  Insurance  Company,  136  (U.  S.), 
(29  Davis)  408,  contains  references  to  the  later  decisions. 

1  L.  c.  at  397. 

'  See  ante,  93. 

*  L.  R.  4  C.  P.  206.    Cp.  Reischer  v.  Borwick  (1894),  2  Q.  B.  548. 
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shall  use  ordinary  care  with  regard  to  the  carriage  of  the  goods.1 
If,  however,  the  case  set  up  is  that  there  has  been  negligence, 
the  burden  of  proof  will  be  on  the  shipper,  unless  the  facts  of  the 
case  themselves  shift  the  burden  of  proof,  as  in  the  illustration 
put  by  Willes,  J.,  in  his  judgment  in  Czech  v.  General  Steam 
Navigation  Company.2 

Notice  may  here  be  taken  of  a  distinction  often  urged  as  the 
basis  of  argument  between  the  interpretation  of  exceptions  in  a 
policy  of  insurance  and  in  a  bill  of  lading.  The  former  is  an 
absolute  contract  to  indemnify  for  loss  by  peril  of  the  sea ;  the 
latter  is  to  carry  with  reasonable  care,  unless  prevented  by  ex- 
cepted perils.  In  an  action  on  the  former,  then,  "it  is  only 
necessary  to  see  whether  the  loss  comes  within  the  terms  of  the 
contract,  and  is  caused  by  perils  of  the  sea ;  "  while  in  an  action  on 
the  latter,  "  if  the  goods  are  not  carried  with  reasonable  care,  and 
are  consequently  lost  by  perils  of  the  sea,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
reconcile  the  two  parts  of  the  instrument,  and  this  is  done  by 
holding  that,  if  the  loss  through  perils  of  the  sea  is  caused  by  the 
previous  default  of  the  shipowner,  he  is  liable  for  this  breach  of 
his  covenant."  3 

In  Woodley  v.  Michell 4  the  Court  of  Appeal  acted  on  the  prin- 
ciple that,  where  perils  of  the  sea  are  excepted  in  a  bill  of  lading, 
the  Court  are  to  go  behind  the  causa  proorima  and  look  at  what  is 
the  real  or  efficient  cause  of  the  loss,  and  were  consequently  of 
opinion  that,  negligence  being  involved,  the  plaintiffs  were  entitled 
to  recover.  In  The  Xantho,  Lord  Herschell  dissents  from  this  view:* 
"  If  that  which  immediately  caused  the  loss  was  a  peril  of  the  sea, 
it  matters  not  how  it  was  induced  [that  is,  in  the  case  of  a  marine 
policy],  even  if  it  were  by  the  negligence  of  those  navigating  the 
vessel.  It  is  equally  clear  that  in  the  case  of  a  bill  of  lading  you 
may  sometimes  look  behind  the  immediate  cause,  and  the  ship- 

1  Lloyd  v.  General  Iron  Screw  Collier  Company,  5  H.  &  C.  284;  Chartered 
Mercantile  Bank  of  India  V.Netherlands  India  Steam  Navigation  Company,  10  Q.B.D. 
521.  Where  through  the  negligence  of  the  shipowner  the  mariners  barratrously 
smuggled  goods  on  board  whereby  the  ship  was  seized  and  forfeited,  underwriters 
were  held  not  liable  on  a  policy  of  insurance  :  Pipon  v.  Cope,  1  Camp.  434. 

2  L.  R.  3  C.  P.  14,  at  19  ;  Transportation  Company  v.  Downer,  11  Wall.  (U.S.)  129. 
In  The  Glendarroch  (1894)  P.  226,  Lord  Esher,  M.R ,  speaking  of  the  shifting  of  the 
burden  of  proof  under  a  charter-party  with  an  exception  of  loss  by  a  peril  of  the  sea  Bars 
at  231 :  "I  think  that  according  to  the  ordinary  course  of  practice  each  party  would 
have  to  prove  the  part  of  the  matter  which  lies  upon  him.  The  plaintiffs  would  have 
to  prove  the  contract  and  the  non-delivery.  If  they  leave  that  in  doubt,  of  course  they 
fail.  The  defendants'  answer  is, ( Yes ;  but  the  case  was  brought  within  the  exception — 
within  its  ordinary  meaning.'  That  lies  upon  them.  Then  the  plaintiffs  have  a  right 
to  say  there  are  exceptional  circumstances,  viz.,  that  the  damage  was  brought  about  by 
the  negligence  of  the  defendants1  servants,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  for  the 
plaintiffs  to  make  out  that  second  exception. " 

3  Per  Willes,  J.,  Grill  v.  General  Iron  Screw  Collier  Company,  L.  R.  1  C.  P.  600, 
at  611  and  612. 

4  11  Q.  B.  D.47. 

5  12  App.  Cas.  503,  at  510 ;  The  Southgate  (1893),  p-  329- 
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owner  is  not  protected  by  the  exception  of  perils  of  the  sea  in 
every  case  in  which  he  would  be  entitled  to  recover  on  his  policy 
on  the  ground  that  there  has  been  a  loss  by  such  perils.  But  I  do 
not  think  that  this  difference  arises  from  the  words  '  perils  of  the 
sea '  having  a  different  meaning  in  the  two  instruments,  but  from 
the  context  or  general  scope  and  purpose  of  the  contract  of  car- 
riage excluding  in  certain  cases  the  operation  of  the  exception.  It 
would,  in  my  opinion,  be  very  objectionable,  unless  well-settled 
authority  compelled  it,  to  give  a  different  meaning  to  the  same 
words  occurring  in  two  maritime  instruments." 

In  the  United  States  the  law  has  been  settled  in  almost  identical  Liverpool 
terms.  It  is  there  laid  down  by  the  highest  authority,1  that  "  a  Company  ». 
policy  of  insurance  against  perils  of  the  sea,  covers  a  loss  by  ^e'oompMy 
stranding  or  collision,  although  arising  from  the  negligence  of  the 
master,  or  crew, because  the  insurer  assumes  to  indemnify  the  assured 
against  losses  from  particular  perils  and  the  assured  does  not  warrant 
that  his  servants  shall  use  due  care  to  avoid  them."2  On  the  other 
hand  it  is  held  that  the  ordinary  contract  of  a  carrier  involves  an 
obligation  to  use  due  care  and  skill  in  navigating  the  vessel  and  in 
carrying  the  goods ;  while  an  exception  in  the  bill  of  lading  of  perils 
of  the  sea  or  other  specified  perils  does  not  excuse  the  carrier  from 
that  obligation  or  exempt  him  from  liability  for  loss  or  damage 
from  one  of  those  perils  to  which  the  negligence  of  himself  or  bis 
servants  has  contributed.8  But  in  the  same  Court  it  was  decided 
that  where  a  vessel  is  stranded  while  going  at  full  speed  in  a  fog 
the  burden  of  proof  is  on  the  insured  to  shew  that  the  loss  is  not 
through  want  of  ordinary  care  in  navigation  in  a  case  where  such 
want  of  care  is  an  excepted  peril ;  for  though  the  fog  may  be  the 
cause  of  the  accident  the  other  circumstance — the  going  at  full 
speed — raises  a  stronger  counter  presumption ;  and  in  the  case  in 
question  this  was  even  more  undoubtedly  the  case,  since  going  at 
speed  in  a  fog  was  contrary  to  a  statutory  regulation.4 

(4)  Barratry  *  has  been  defined  as  "  not  confined  to  the  running  (4)  Barratry, 
away  with  the  ship,"  but  as  comprehending  "  every  species  of 

1  Liverpool  Steam  Company  v.  Phenix  Insurance  Company,  120  U.  S.  (22  Davis) 
397,  at  438.  "  It  is  conclusively  settled,  in  this  country  and  in  England,  that  a  policy 
of  insurance,  taken  out  by  the  owner  of  a  ship  or  goods,  covers  a  loss  by  perils  of  the 
tea  or  other  perils  insured  against,  though  occasioned  bv  the  negligence  of  the  master 
or  crew  or  otner  persons  employed  by  himself"  :  Phoenix  Insurance  Company  v.  Erie 
Transportation  Company,  117  U.  S3.  (10  Davis)  312,  at  323;  California  Insurance 
Company  v.  Union  Compress  Company,  133  U.  8.  (26  Davis)  387. 

*  Cited  and  adopted  Richelieu  Navigation  Company  v.  Boston  Insurance  Company, 
136  U.  S.  (29  Davis)  408,  at  421. 

*  See  the  authorities  for  this  collected  in  129  U.  S.  (22  Davis),  at  438. 

4  Richelieu  Navigation  Company  v.  Boston  Insurance  Company,  136  U.  S.  (29 
Davis)  408. 

*  Abbott,  Merchant  Ships  (13th  ed.),  185-186;  3  Kent,  Comm.  (12th  ed.),  305. 
Yin.  Abr.  Barrators;  Com.  Dig.  Barratry  ;  Bac.  Abr.  Merchant  and  Merchandize  (1). 
Of  Marine  Insurance,  Loss  by  Barratry. 
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fraud,  knavery,  or  criminal  conduct  in  the  master  by  which  the 
owners  or  freighters  are  injured.1  Ignorance  or  mere  negligence 
is  not  sufficient ;  there  must  be  fraud,9  or  at  least  wilful  misconduct.3 
In  Davidson  v.  Burnand,4  Willes,  J.,  considered  the  law  regulating 
loss  arising  from  the  negligence  of  the  crew,  where  the  shipowner 
is  suing  on  a  marine  policy  to  have  been  settled  so  far  back  as  the 
year  1839,  by  the  judgment  of  Parke,  B.,  in  Dixon  v.  Sadler.* 
Treating  of  the  distinction  between  a  loss  caused  by  the  negligence, 
of  the  crew  of  another  vessel,  Willes  J.,  says  "  All  such  distinction 
has  been  swept  away  by  the  judgment  of  Lord  Wensleydale,  as 

1  understand  it,  in  the  case  of  Dixon  v.  Sadler." 

In  Dixon  v.  Sadler 8  the  declaration  was  on  a  time  policy ;  to 
which  the  defendant  pleaded  that  though  the  ship  was  lost  by 
peril  of  the  sea,  yet  the  loss  was  occasioned  by  the  negligently  and 
wrongfully  throwing  over  so  much  ballast  that  the  ship  became 
unsea worthy  and  was  lost  by  perils  that  would  otherwise  have  been 

1  Valejo  v.  Wheeler,  1  Cowp.  143,  at  155-6. 

3  Phyn  v.  The  Royal  Exchange  Assurance  Company,  7  T.  R.  505.  See  note, 
Negligence  of  Assured,  bv  Mr.  Holmes,  3  Kent,  Co  mm.  (12th  ed.),  302.  The  law  of 
abandonment  is,  says  Li  nd  ley,  J.,  Pitman  v.  Universal  Marine  Insurance  Company,  9 
Q.  B.  D.  192,  at  196,  elaborately  examined  in  Peele  v.  Merchants'  Insurance  dom- 
pany,  3  Mason  (U.  S.  Circ.  Ct.)  27.     The  chief  English  cases  are  Gross  v.  Withers, 

2  Burr.  683;  Hamilton  v.  Mendes,  2  Burr.  11 98  ;  Milles  v.  Fletcher,  1  Doug.  231. 

In  American  Insurance  Company  v.  Ogden,  20  Wend.  (N.  Y.)  287,  it  was  held  that  if 
ground  for  abandonment  is  the  result  of  culpable  negligence  or  want  of  due  diligence 
on  the  part  of  the  owner  or  his  agent,  the  insurer  is  not  liable  ;  and  if  there  was  a 
want  of  ordinary  prudence  in  the  owner  in  furnishing  funds  or  credit  to  the  master  to 
enable  him  to  make  the  necessary  repairs,  and  the  master  was  withont  funds  available, 
otherwise  an  abandonment  cannot  be  made  as  for  a  constructive  or  technical  total  loan. 

3  Kent,  Comm.  322.     On  abandonment  either  of  vessel  or  cargo,  the  master  becomes 

the  agent  of  the  insurer,  and  the  insured  is  not  hound  by  his  subsequent  acts  unless 
he  adopts  them  :  2  Phillips  Ins.  439,  449.  It  is  the  master's  duty  to  act  with  good 
faith  and  care  and  diligence  for  the  protection  of  the  property  in  the  interests  of  whom- 
ever it  may  concern.  He  mav  sell  the  ship  in  case  of  necessity,  e.g.,  when  the  ship  is 
where  it  is  impossible  to  repair  her  or  to  repair  her  except  at  a  rate  exceeding  her 
value ;  or  when  he  is  without  money  and  the  means  of  raising  money  :  Somes  v.  Sngroe, 

4  C.  &  P.  276.  Ante,  1260  and  1263.  In  the  case  of  capture  both  master  and  manners 
are  bound,  if  neutral,  to  remain  and  assert  the  claim  till  condemnation  or  till 
recovery  is  hopeless:  Marshall  v.  Union  Insurance  Company,  2  Wash.  (U.  8. 
Circ.  Ct.)  452  ;  The  Saratoga,  2  Gall.  (U.  S.  Circ.  Ct )  164.  If  the  abandonment  be 
accepted,  the  underwriter  becomes  owner  for  the  voyage,  and  is  liable  for  the  seamen's 

wages  and  entitled  to  the  freight  subsequently  earned :  Hammond  v.  Essex  Fire 
and  Marine  Insurance  Company,  4  Mason  (U.  S.  Circ.  Ct.}  196. 

*  Earle  v.  Rowcroft,  8  East  126. 

*  L.  R.4C.  P.  117. 

5  5  M.  Ac  W.  405.  As  to  warranty  of  seaworthiness,  see  Mr.  Holmes,  note  3  Kent, 
Comm.  (12th  ed.)  288.  The  leading  American  case  on  seaworthiness  seems  to  be 
Prescott  v.  Union  Insurance  Company,  1  Whart.  (Pa.)  399,  2  Hare  and  Wallace 
American  Leading  Cases.  756-796. 

6  5  M.  &  W.  405,  Tudor  L.  C.  on  Mercantile  Law  (3rd  ed.)  127 ;  in  the  notes  to 
which  the  law  affecting  warranties  attaching  to  policies  of  marine  insurances  ie 
fully  considered  ;  Hedley  v.  Pinkney,  (1894)  App.  CaB.  222,  West  India,  &o.  Telegraph 
Company  v.  Home  and  Colonial  Insurance  Company,  6  Q.  B.  D.  51,  explosion  of  a 
boiler  is  a  peril  insured  against  by  a  marine  policy  in  the  ordinary  form.  A 
shin  insured  on  condition  of  sailing  with  convoy,  must,  to  be  seaworthy,  be  properly 
equipped  with  sails  so  as  to  be  able  to  keep  up  with  convoy,  as  well  as  furnished  with  a 
sufficient  crew  :  Wedderburn  v.  Bell,  1  Camp.  1 .  In  a  policy  of  insurance  there  is  a 
warranty  implied  on  the  part  of  the  assured  that  a  captain  and  crew  of  competent  skill 
for  the  voyage  is  provided  :  Tait  v.  Levi,  14  East  481. 
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overcome.  The  jury  found  the  issue  for  the  defendants.  But  the 
Court  of  Exchequer  held  that  judgment  for  the  plaintiff  must 
be  entered  non  obstante  veredicto.  In  delivering  the  considered 
judgment  of  the  Court,  Parke  B.,  said  :  u  The  great  principle  estab- 
lished by  the  more  recent  decisions  is,  that  if  the  vessel,  crew,  and 
equipments  be  originally  sufficient,  the  assured  has  done  all  he 
contracted  to  do  and  is  not  responsible  for  the  subsequent  deficiency 
occasioned  by  any  neglect  or  misconduct  of  the  master  or 
crew." x 

Thompson  v.  Hopper8  was  the  case  of  a  time  policy ;  but  there  Thompson  v. 
it  was  pleaded  that  the  plaintiffs  sent  the  ship  to  sea  u  at  a  time  H°PPftr* 
when  it  was  dangerous  for  the  ship  to  go  to  sea  in  the  state  and 
condition  in  which  she  then  was,"  and  that  they  "wrongfully 
and  improperly  caused  and  permitted  the  said  ship  to  be  and 
remain  on  the  high  seas  near  to  the  seashore  for  a  great  length 
of  time,  in  the  state  and  condition  aforesaid,  and  without  a  master 
and  without  a  proper  crew  to  manage  and  navigate  her  on  her 
said  voyage ;  during  which  time  the  said  ship  by  reason  of  the 
premises  became,  and  was  wrecked  and  wholly  lost."  On  this  it 
was  held  by  the  majority  of  the  Queen's  Bench,8  that  as  the 
misconduct  of  the  plaintiffs  personally  was  alleged  as  producing 
the  loss  a  demurrer  of  the  plaintiffs  must  be  disallowed.  Lord  statement  of 
Campbell,  C. J.,  thus  states  the  law : "  *  "  By  the  English  law  of  Lo^Camp- 
insurance  the  assured  are  not  obliged  to  keep  the  ship  seaworthy  beU»  °-J- 
throughout  the  voyage  or  during  the  period  of  the  risk ;  and  if  she 
is  lost  by  supervening  unseaworthiness  arising  from  the  negligence 
of  the  captain  the  underwriters  are  liable,  as  if  the  ship  were  burut 
from  his  negligence.  But  it  is  a  maxim  of  our  insurance  law,  and 
of  the  insurance  law  of  all  commercial  nations,  that  the  assured 
cannot  seek  indemnity  for  a  loss  produced  by  their  own  wrongful 
act.  The  plaintiffs'  counsel  said  truly  that  the  perils  of  the  sea 
must  still  be  considered  the  proximate  cause  of  the  loss ;  but  so  it 
would  have  been  if  the  ship  had  been  scuttled  or  sunk  by  being 
wilfully  run  upon  a  rock.  According  to  the  statement  in  this  plea 
the  plaintiffs  efficiently  caused  the  loss  by  their  wrongful  act ;  and 
if  so,  I  think  there  was  no  necessity  expressly  to  characterize  that 
act  as  being  either  felonious  or  fraudulent."     Commenting  on  this 

1  This  is  as  to  "  voyage  policies  "  alone.  Ab  to  absence  of  warranty  in  "  time  policies," 
see  ante,  I254n . 1 ;  Union  Insurance  Company  v.  Smith,  124  U.  S.  (17  Davis)  405.  Parke, 
B.'s,  definition  of  "seaworthiness"  is  adopted  in  Hedley  t>.  Pinkney  &  Sons1  Steamship 
Company  (1892),  1  Q.  B.  58,  (1894)  App.  Cas.  222,  as  applicable  to  the  liability 
imposed  by  sec.  5  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act/  1876  (39  &  40  Vict.  c.  80),  now 
repealed,  but  re-enacted  as  b.  458  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894  (57  &  58  Vict. 
c.  60). 

2  6  E.  &  B.  172. 

3  Lord  Campbell,  C.J.,  Coleridge,  J.,  Wightman,  J* 

4  6  E.  &  B.  at  191.  v^ 
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Lord  Penzance 
in  Dudgeon  v, 
Pembroke. 


(5)  King's 
enemies. 

(6)  Pirates. 

(7)  Arrests  or 
restraints  of 
princes,  Ac. 


case  in  Dudgeon  v.  Pembroke,1  Lord  Penzance  points  ont  that 
"  the  knowledge  and  wilful  misconduct  of  the  assured  himself  was 
an  essential  element  in  the  decision  arrived  at."  And  that  the 
effect  of  dispensing  with  proof  of  the  shipowner's  knowledge  and 
wilfulness  would  be  that  "  whenever  the  captain  failed  in  his  duty 
in  fitly  repairing  the  vessel  in  a  foreign  port,  and  the  loss  though 
caused  by  perils  of  the  sea  could  be  traced  to  the  ship's  defective 
condition,  the  assured  would  lose  the  benefit  of  his  policy.  Such 
a  doctrine  once  established  would  extend  equally  to  the  negligent 
conduct  of  the  master  in  the  course  sailed  by  the  ship,  or  the 
careless  management  of  the  ship  in  an  emergency,  or  the  absence 
of  reasonable,  and  proper  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  captain  or 
crew.2 

The  cases  of  loss  or  damage  occasioned  (5)  by  the  King's 
enemies,  (6)  by  pirates  or  robbers,  have  already  been  considered.8 

(7)  Arrests  or  restraints  of  princes,  rulers,  and  peoples,  riots, 
strikes,  or  stoppage  of  labour,  are  terms  of  limitation  often  added 
in  bills  of  lading  and  charter-parties. 

This  class  of  exceptions  has  reference  to  embargoes4  or  block- 
ades,5 or  to  the  decrees  of  prize  courts,6  or  other  processes  resulting 
in  the  detention  of  the  cargo  ;  as,  for  instance,  the  German  invest- 
ment of  Paris.7  It  does  not  include  ordinary  civil  process,8  nor  the 
act  of  tumultuous  mobs,  since  "  peoples  "  means  "  the  governing 
power  of  the  country."9 

1  2  App.  Cas.  284.  As  to  the  right  of  underwriters  to  the  exercise  of  the  captain's 
judgment  unfettered  by  instructions  not  communicated  to  them,  see  Middlewood  v. 
Blakes,  7  T.  R.  162. 

2  2  App.  Cas.  at  297.  For  a  history  of  the  literature  And  law  on  the  subject  of 
Marine  Insurance,  see  the  judgment  of  Bradley,  J.,  in  The  City  of  Norwich,  118  (J.  S. 
(11  Davis)  468,  at  496-502  ;  also  the  dissentient  opinion  in  The  Great  Western,  same 
volume,  at  531-534.  Where  property  is  sold  the  insurance  does  not  follow  it,  as  the 
contract  of  insurance  does  not  attach  itself  to  the  thing  insured  nor  go  with  it  when 
it  is  transferred  :  per  Lord  Hardwicke  in  Saddlers'  Company  v.  Badcock,  2  Atk.  554, 
and  Parke,  B.,  in  rowles  v.  Innes,  11  M.  &  W.  10,  at  13.  This  rule  is  based,  accord- 
ing to  Bradley,  J.,  (The  City  of  Norwich,  118  U.  S.  (n  Davis)  at  495,)  on  the  con- 
sideration that  the  assured  "does  not  take  the  price  of  insurance  from  the  thing 
insured,  but  takes  it  out  of  the  generalmass  of  his  estate,  to  which  his  general  creditors 
have  a  right  to  look  for  the  satisfaction  of  their  claims.  They  are  the  creditors  who 
have  the  best  right  to  the  insurance." 

8  Ante,  1064. 

4  Rotch  17.  Edie,  6  T.  R.  413  ;  Aubert  v.  Gray,  3  B.  &  S.  i6j. 

6  Geipel  v.  Smith,  L.  R.  7  Q.  B.  404,  where  the  question  of  the  right  of  the  char- 
terer to  throw  up  the  contract  was  considered.  See  also  Jackuon  v.  Union  Marina 
Insurance  Company,  L.  R.  8  C.  P.  572  (where  Bovill,  C.J.,  dissented),  affirmed  in 
the  Ex.  Ch.  L.  R.  10  C.  P.  125. 

6  Stringer  t>.  English  and  Scottish  Marine  Insurance  Company,  L.  R.  5  Q.  B. 

599- 

7  Rodooonachi  v.  Elliot,  L.  R.  9  C.  P.  518;  Smith  v.  Rosario  Nitrate  Company 

(1893),  2  Q.  B.  323  (1894),  1  Q.  B.  174. 

8  Finlay  v.  Liverpool  and  Great  Western  Steamship  Company,  23  L.  T.  (N.  S.) 
251. 

9  Nesbitt  v.  Lushington,  4  T,  R.  783,  bat  Lord  Kenyon,  C.  J.,  says :  "  I  think  thai 
this  loss  falls  with  a  capture  by  pirates.'1  See,  however,  Johnston  v.  Hogg,  10 
Q.  B.  D.  432,  where  the  meaning  of  the  terms  "  capture  "  and  "  seizure  "  are  considered. 
But  the  restraints  must  be  actual,  not  merely  anticipated,  though  the  anticipation  is 
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(8)  The  cases   of    loss  by  damage   occasioned   by   explosion,  (8)  Loss  by 
bursting  of  boilers,  breakage  of  shafts  or  any  latent  defect  in  hull,  exPloflion'  &c- 
machinery,  or  appurtenances,  have  already  been  sufficiently  dealt 

with.1 

(9)  Collision  is  so  large  a  subject  that  it  will  require  a  chapter  (9)  Collision. 
to  itself."  • 

(10)  The  case  of  stranding  has  been  already  considered.8  do)  stranding. 
Lastly,  the  law  is  now  thoroughly  settled  that  the  exception  in  a  Exception  only 

bill  of  lading  only  exempts  the  shipowner  from  the  liability  of  a  gj^111^^6 
common  carrier,  and  not  from  the  want  of  reasonable  skill,  dili-  from  the 
gence,  and  care.     "  This,"  says  Willes,  J.,4  "  is  settled,  so  far  as  common°  * 
the  repairs  of  the  ship  are  concerned,  by  the  judgment  of  Lord  ^Jer*  T    . 
Wensleydale  in  Worms  v.  Storey ; 5  as  to  her  navigation,  by  a  series  Notara  v. "' 
of  authorities  collected  in   Grill  v.  General  Iron   Screw  Collier HenderBon- 
Company  ; 6  and  as  to  her  management,  so  far  as  affects  the  case 
of  the  cargo  itself,  in  Laurie  v.  Douglas  ;7  where  the  Court  (in  a 
judgment  unfortunately  not  reported  at  large)  upheld  a  ruling 
of  Pollock,  C.B.,  that  the  shipowner  was  only  bound  to  take  the 
same  care  of  the  goods  as  a  person  would  of  his  own  goods,  viz., 
'  ordinary  and  reasonable  care.'     These  authorities,  and  the  rea- 
soning upon  which  they  are  founded,  are  conclusive  to  shew  that 
the  exemption  is  from  liability  for  loss  which  could  not  have  been 
avoided  by  reasonable  care,  skill,  and  diligence,  and  that  it  is 
inapplicable  to  the  case  of  a  loss  arising  from  the  want  of  such 
care,  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  cargo  by  reason  thereof." 

We  have  already  seen  that  a  condition  that  the  shipowner  shall  Condition  that 
not  be  liable  for  negligence  of  the  master,  mariners  and  other  ser-  not  liable  for 
vants  of  the  shipowner  when  clearly  introduced  into  a  contract  is  ^d*6 
valid  ;8  still  the  tendency  of  the  Courts  is  to  construe  an  exception 

reasonable :  Atkinson  v.  Ritchie,  10  East  530.  In  The  Teutonia,  the  master  was 
informed  by  the  pilot,  though  incorrectly,  that  war  had  been  actually  declared  two  days 
before ;  it  was  held  that  he  was  entitled  to  pause  and  take  a  reasonable  time  to  make 
farther  inquiries:  L.  R.  4  P.  C.  171,  at  179.  In  Atkinson  v.  Ritchie,  10  tiast  530, 
the  master  on  a  general  inquiry  sailed  away  without  cargo.  The  exception  does  not 
apply  to  vessels  arrested  on  civil  process :  Crew  v.  Great  Western  Steamship  Company, 
W.  N.  1887*  161. 

1  Ante,  1254  and  1290. 

2  Post,  13 1 2.  *  Ante,  1 289. 
4  Notara  v.  Henderson,  L.  R  7  Q.  8.  225,  at  236.  B  1 1  Ex.  427,  at  430. 

6  L.  R.  1  C.  P.  6oo,  L.  R.  3  C.  P.  476. 

7  1  <  M.  &  W.  746. 

8  Ante,  1252 ;  Steel  v.  State  Line  Steamship  Company,  3  App.  Cas.  72,  at  88. 
Cunningham  v.  Col  vita,  16  Retlie  295,  is  a  case  on  "  errors  or  negligence  of  navigation." 
In  The  Mary  Thomas  (1894),  P.  108,  it  was  contended  (unsuccessfully)  in  a  case  of 
stranding,  where  the  bill  of  lading  excepted  stranding,  even  when  occasioned  by  the 
negligence  of  the  master,  that  notwithstanding  that  the  stranding  was  attributable  to  the 
negligent  navigation  of  the  master,  there  was  no  liability  on  the  part  of  cargo  owners 
to  contribute  in  general  average.  Dickenson  v.  Jardine,  L.  R.  3  C.  P.  639,  was  dis- 
tinguished. Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  Railway  Company  v.  Brown,  8 
App.  Cat.  703.  In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  however,  a  stipulation  to 
this  effect  has  been  held  invalid  as  contrary  to  public  policy :  Liverpool  Steam  Company 
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of  this  character  strongly  against  the  shipowner;1  so  that  to 
exempt  the  shipowner  from  his  liability  for  a  breach  of  his  war- 
ranty of  seaworthiness  the  most  clear  and  unambiguous  words  are 
necessary.2 

Some  difficulty  may,  however,  be  found  in  discriminating  between 
a  breach  of  the  shipowner's  warranty  of  seaworthiness  and  a  defect 
that  may  conveniently  be  set  right  in  the  course  of  the  voyage,  the 
omission  to  do  which  may  be  properly  imputed  to  the  negligence 
of  the  master  or  crew.  Gilroy  v.  Price  s  illustrates  the  difference. 
There  a  defect  which  was  the  occasion  of  the  injury  existed  in  the 
ship  previously  to  the  loading  of  the  cargo.  The  cargo  was  so 
loaded  that  access  to  the  defective  spot — an  uncased  pipe — was 
impossible  during  the  voyage  without  removing  part  of  the  cargo. 
The  House  of  Lords  held  this  condition  of  things  a  breach  of  the 
warranty  of  seaworthiness.  It  was  intimated  that  if  the  defect 
had  been  the  absence  of  a  hatchway  that  could  have  been  supplied 
during  the  voyage  while  a  neglect  to  fasten  it  down  during  the 
voyage  would  be  within  a  clause  exempting  the  shipowners  from 
the  negligence  of  mariners,  &c. 

The  words  "  all  other  conditions  as  per  charter  "  do  not  incor- 
porate into  a  bill  of  lading  the  exception  of  "  stranding  occasioned 
by  the  negligence  of  the  master,"  and  it  has  further  been  held 
that  a  casualty  which  proper  foresight  and  skill  in  the  commanding 
officer  might  have  avoided — e.g.,  if  a  compass  on  an  iron  vessel  was 

v.  Phenix  Insurance  Company,  129  U.  S.  (22  Davis)  397.  In  Missouri  Steamship 
Company,  Limited,  Monroe's  claim,  42  Ch.  D.  321,  the  effect  of  this  difference  in  the 
law  of  the  two  countries  was  discussed  in  the  English  Court  of  Appeal  in  a  claim  made 
by  an  American  citizen,  in  the  winding  up  of  a  British  steamship  company,  for  damages 
for  the  loss  of  his  cattle  arising  through  the  negligence  of  the  master  and  crew.  The 
ship  was  a  British  ship,  and  the  charter-party  contained  express  stipulations  exempting 
the  company  from  liability  caused  by  the  negligence  of  the  master  and  crew.  The 
cattle  were  shipped  at  Boston,  and  bills  of  lading  were  given  there  in  conformity  with 
the  charter-party.  The  Court  of  Appeal,  affirming  Chitty,  J.,  held  that  the  contract 
was  governed  by  English  law.  The  presumption,  however,  in  the  first  place,  is  that  the 
law  of  the  place  where  the  contract  is  made,  governs  :  Lloyd  v.  Guibert,  L.  R.  1  Q.  B. 
115;  Jacobs  v.  Credit  Lyonnais,  12  Q.  B.  D.  589;  The  Gaetano  and  Maria,  7  P.  D. 
137;  The  August  (1891),  P.  328  ;  The  Industrie  (1894),  P.  58. 

1  I/von  v.  Mells,  5  East  428 ;  Hayn  v.  Culliford,  3  C.  P.  D.  410,  4  C.  P.  Div. 
182.  Exemption  from  negligence  of  "captain,  officers,  and  crew"  does  not  extend  to 
the  default  of  a  stevedore.  For  an  extreme  case  of  contracting  out  of  liability  for 
negligence,  Trainor  v.  Black  Diamond  Steamship  Company  of  Montreal,  16  Can.  8. 
C.  R.  156;  for  a  description  of  the  negligence  proved,  see  per  Ritchie,  C.J.,  at  159, 
160,  161.    Cp.  Gienar  t;.  Meyer,  2  H.  Bl.  603.    Ante,  874  n.  \ 

2  The  Duero,  L.  R.  2  A.  &  E.  393  ;  Heyde  v.  Swan,  6  N.  S.  Wales  R.  (Law)  33. 
It  may  be  laid  down  indeed,  as  a  general  rule  of  construction,  that  exceptions  in  a  ball 
of  lading  are  to  be  construed  against  the  shipowner :  Phillips  v.  Clarke,  2  C.  B.  (N.  8.) 
156. 

8  (1893)  APP-  Cas.  56.  Cp.  The  Edwin  I.  Morrison,  153  U.  S.  (46  Davis)  199. 
Russell  v.  Niemann,  17  C.  B.  (N.  S.)  163,  is  recognized  and  approved  in  the  House  of 
Lords  in  the  unreported  case  of  Taylor  v.  Perrin.  See  Delaurier  v.  Wyllie, 
17  Retlie  167,  at  189  and  Serraino  v.  Campbell  (1891),  1  Q.  B.  283.  The  exception 
in  a  charter-party  relieving  from  payment  of  demurrage  in  case  of  "  hands  striking 
work,"  has  been  held  not  to  apply  to  a  case  of  abandonment  of  work  through  dread  of 
cholera:  Stephens  v.  Harris,  57  L.  T.  618.  See  the  same  case  for  the  meaning  of* 
stipulation  "  weather  permitting." 
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not  protected  so  as  to  travel  correctly  and  an  accident  resulted — 
is  not  to  be  considered  an  *  'accident  of  the  sea." 1 

The  law  we  have  been  considering  may  be  thus  summarised :  Law 
— If  goods  are  lost  or  damaged  while  being  carried  by  sea  with  8Ummamed- 
the  common  law  liability  of  a  common  carrier,  the  common  carrier 
is  liable  in  any  event,  unless,  that  is,  he  brings  himself  within  the 
common  law  exceptions  of  the  act  of  God,  or  the  king's  enemies ; 
or  to  revert  to  the  expression  of  the  old  law  unless  the  loss  was 
through  some  cause  which  left  the  carrier  no  remedy  over.  If  the 
contract  of  carriage  is  regulated  by  a  bill  of  lading,  the  shipowner, 
by  proving  that  the  loss  is  within  one  of  the  perils  excepted  by  his 
contract,  will  be  discharged,  though  not  absolutely;  since  it  is 
within  the  rights  of  the  plaintiff  to  prove  that  the  shipowner  was 
negligent.  Thus,  the  attribution  of  loss  to  an  excepted  peril  will 
only  exonerate  from  liability  where  there  has  been  no  negligence ; 
or,  if  there  has  been  negligence,  then  there  must  be  a  clear  excep- 
tion to  that  effect  to  excuse ;  while  in  cases  outside  the  exceptions 
the  shipowner  is  liable  even  apart  from  negligence.8 

The  general  rule  of  law  prevails  in  this  branch  of  law  also — it  Judge  to 
is  for  the  judge  to  say  whether  any  facts  have  been  established  by  any  evidence  of 
evidence  from  which  negligence  may  be  reasonably  inferred,  but  it  j^to  decide 
is  for  the  jury  to  say  whether  from  these  facts  negligence  ought whe™ ttere  is 
to  be  inferred.8 

As  to   delivery — the  rules   of  delivery  after  sea  carriage  are  Delivery. 
in  the  main  identical  with  those  relating  to  delivery  after  land 
carriage,  so  that  there  is  little  here  to  be  added  to  the  general 
considerations  which  have  been  already  presented.4 

Delivery  must  be  according  to  the  practice  and  custom  usually 
observed  in  any  port  or  place  of  delivery — i.e.,  the  goods  are  most 

1  Bazin  v.  Steamship  Company,  3  Wall.  Jun.  (U.  S.  Circ.  Ct.)  229 ;  Richelieu 
Navigation  Company  v.  Boston  Insurance  Company,  136  U.  8  .(29  Davis)  408  ;  The 
Kestrel,  6  P.  D.  182. 

2  Ante,  1 24 1.  Davis  v.  Garrett,  6  Bing.  716,  approved  Royal  Exchange  Shipping 
Company  v.  Dixon,  12  App.  Cas.  11,  at  19 ;  and  Scaramanga  v.  Stamp,  5  C.  P.  Div. 
295,  per  Cockburn,  C.J.,  at  299.  In  the  "  Norway,"  3  Moo.  P.  C.  C.  (N.  S.)  245,  at  263, 
it  was  assumed  that,  bad  the  pilot  been  negligent,  the  owner  would  be  liable ;  but  the 
decision  was,  that  the  facts  did  not  indisputably  point  to  the  conclusion  of  negligence. 
•'It  is,"  says  Lord  Watson,  "in  my  opinion,  a  settled  and  a  salutary  principle  of 


shipowner'' :  Stumore,  Weston  &  Company  v.Breen,  12  App.  Cas.  698,  at  704.  As  to 
the  duties  of  masters  in  signing  bills  of  lading,  see  Cox  v.  Bruce,  18  Q.  B.  D.  147. 
In  Czech  v.  General  Steam  Navigation  Company, X.  K.  3  C.  P.  14,  Willes,  J.,  says  at  19: 
"  The  liability  of  the  defendants  for  their  negligence,  notwithstanding  the  general 
words  of  the  exception  in  the  bill  of  lading,  has  been  fully  gone  into  in  many  cases 
which  have  been  referred  to  by  my  Lord,  ana  I  will  only  add  that  the  law  so  laid  down 
by  our  Courts  is  consistent  with  the  views  of  modern  jurists,  and  will  be  found  in 
many  of  the  maritime  codes  of  Europe."  The  authorities  are  referred  to  in  a  note  to 
the  report  most  probably  by  the  learned  judge. 

*  Metropolitan  Railway  Company  v.  Jackson,  3  App.  Cas.  193,  at  197. 

*  Ante,  1087. 
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Master  may 
warehouse 
the  goods  in: 
certain     -•>  •*«d" 
contingencies.' 


usually  sent  to  the  wharf  with  directions  to  the  wharfinger  not  to 
part  with  them  until  the  freight  and  other  charges  are  paid,1 
provided  the  master  be  doubtful  of  payment ;  since  by  parting  with 
the  possession,  the  master  loses  his  lien  for  the  freight.9 
Master's  duty.  The  master  must  in  any  event  allow  a  reasonable  time  8  for  the 
consignee  to  receive  goods,  and  is  not  justified  in  putting  them  on 
the  quay  as  soon  as  he  arrives.4  The  duty  of  making  proper  provision 
for  the  discharge  of  cargo  is  usually  by  custom  on  the  consignee ;  * 
but  the  master  is  bound  to  give  up  the  goods  to  the  holder  of  the  bill 
of  lading  if  he  presents  it  (for  it  is  in  the  nature  of  a  title-deed 6)  at  a 
reasonable  time ; 7  and  is  justified  in  delivering  the  goods  to  the 
first  person  who  presents  a  bill  of  lading  (though  three  have  been 
signed)  if  it  is  produced  to  him  in  good  faith ;  and  he  is  not  to 
embarrass  himself  by  considering  what  has  become  of  the  others.6 
If  he  has  any  notice  or  knowledge  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  the 
other  parts  of  the  bill  of  lading  he  must  interplead,  or  deliver 
to  the  one  who  he  thinks  has  the  better  right,  at  his  peril  if  he 
is  wrong.9 

If  the  consignee  or  the  holder  of  the  bill  of  lading  does  not 
claim  delivery  within  a  reasonable  time,  the  master  may  land  and 
warehouse  the  goods  in  a  statutable  warehouse10  at  the  expense  of 

1  Tharsis  Sulphur  and  Copper  Company  v.  Morel  Brothers  (1891),  2  Q.  B.  647; 
Good  v.  Isaacs  (1892),  2  Q.  B.  555.     See  as  to  conditions,  &c,  ante,  1078. 

3  Abbott,  Merchant  Ships  (5th  ed.),  247,  (13th  ed.)t  446. 
8  Ante,  1010. 

4  Houlder  v.  General  Steam  Navigation  Company,  3  F.  &  F.  17a 
6  Per  Tindal,  C.J.,  Gatliffe  v.  Bourne,  4  Bing.  N.  C.  314,  at  329  ;  Ford  v.  Cotesworth, 

L.  R.  4  Q.  B.  127,  L.  K.  5  Q.  B.  544  ;  Cunningham  v.  Dunn,  3  C.  P.  D.  443  ;  Fowler 
v.  Knoop,  4  Q.  B.  D.  299  ;  Hick  v.  Rodoconachi  (1891),  2  Q.  B.  626,  considered  by 
Wright,  J.,  Castlegate  Steamship  Company  v.  Dempsey  (1892),  1  Q.  B.  54,  where 
charter-parties  in  common  use  are  divided  into  three  classes :  1st,  those  in  which  a 
limited  time  is  prescribed  within  which  the  unloading  is  to  be  completed ;  2nd,  those 
in  which  no  time  is  prescribed ;  3rd,  those  in  which  time  is  fixed  not  directly  but  by 
reference  to  the  custom  of  the  port  of  discharge  ;  and  the  rule  governing  in  each  is  laid 
down.  Wright,  J.  's,  judgment  was,  however,  reversed  in  the  Court  of  Appeal  (1892), 
I  Q.  B.  854,  on  the  ground  that  the  case  was  governed  by  Postlethwaite  v.  Freeland, 
5  App.  Cas.  5Q9.  Under  a  charter-party  providing  for  discharge  at  the  usual  berth 
as  customary,  it  was  held  that  the  obligation  to  unload  did  not  commence  till  the  ship 
was  in  the  usual  berth  ;  and  this  did  not  happen  till  she  was  there  with  the  assent  of 
the  proper  authorities ;  further,  that  "customary  "  has  reference  to  the  course  of  business 
at  the  port :  Good  v.  Isaac  (1892),  2  Q.  B.  555,  and  has  no  reference  to  time  :  Tapeeott 
v.  Balfour,  L.  R.  8  C.  P.  46  ;  Lockhart  v.  Falk,  L.  R.  10  Ex.  132,  followed  in  Dunlop 
v.  Balfour  (1892),  I  Q.  B.  507,  and  in  Gardiner  v.  Macfarlane,  16  Rettie,  658.  In  these 
cases  the  signification  of  the  word  "  demurrage  "  is  considered.  See  also  the  Scotch 
case,  Wyllie  v.  Harrison,  13  Rettie,  92  ;  and  The  Jaederen  (1892),  P.  351,  where  the 
words  to  be  construed  were  "  steamer  to  be  discharged  as  fast  as  she  can  deliver.'1 

6  Postlethwaite  v.  Freeland,  K  App.  Cas.  599;  Bourne  v.  Gatliffe,  II  CI.  &  F.  45. 

7  Erichsen  v.  Barkworth,  j  if.  &  N.  601. 

8  Per  Lord  Cairns,  Glyn,  Mills  &  Company  v.  Eu6t  and  West  India  Docks,  7  App. 
Cas.  591,  at  598  ;  Barber  v.  Meyerstein,  L.  R.  4  H.  L.  317,  per  Lord  Westbury,  at 
336.  See  as  to  the  unlimited  proposition  stated  in  Fearon  v.  Bowers,  1  BL  Bl.  364, 
per  Baggalley,  L.J.,  6  Q.  B.  Div.  503,  and  in  the  House  of  Lords  per  Lord  O'Hagan,  7 
App.  Cas.  601,  per  Lord  Blackburn,  at  610  et  seqq,  per  Lord  Fitzgerald,  at  616. 

•  Per  Lord  Blackburn,  L.  R  7  App.  Cas.  at  613. 

10  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894  (57  &  58  Vict.  c.  60),  ss.  49  j,  494.  These  ss.  are 
considered,  Fnrness  v.  White  (1894),  1  Q.  B.  483,  reversed  in  H.  ofL.  (1895)  A.pp. 
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the  owner.1  The  general  rule  is  that  delivery  at  the  wharf  in  the 
absence  of  special  directions  to  the  contrary  discharges  the 
master.9  There  must,  notwithstanding,  be  a  delivery  at  the  wharf  to 
some  person  authorized  to  receive  the  goods,  or  due  previous  notice 
must  be  given  to  the  consignee  of  the  time  and  place  of  delivery  ; 
and  the  master  cannot  discharge  himself  by  leaving  them  exposed 
and  unprotected  at  the  wharf.  So,  too,  if  the  master  gives  a  receipt 
for  goods  left  on  the  quay  for  shipping,  they  are  as  much  at  the 
risk  of  the  ship  as  if  actually  put  on  board.  The  master's 
responsibility  continues  till  actual  delivery  or  some  act  equivalent  to, 
or  a  substitute  for  delivery ;  as  if  the  consignee  has  previously 
assumed  charge  of  the  goods  ;  or  has  notice  of  the  time  and  place 
of  delivery  and  the  goods  have  been  duly  separated  and  designated 
for  his  use.3  If  there  is  loss  through  the  delay  or  default  of 
the  consignee,  the  consignee  is  liable  for  the  same.4 

Where  goods  can  neither  be  landed  nor  remain   where  they  implied  power 
are,  it  seems  a  legitimate  extension  of  the  implied  agency  of  the  to  warehouse 
master  to  hold  that,  in  the  absence  of  all  advices,  he  has  authority  K00^ 
to  carry  or  send  them  on  to  such  other  place  as,  in  his  judgment, 
prudently  exercised,  appears  most  convenient  for  their  owner,  and 
to  charge  the  expenses,  properly  incurred  in  doing  so,  on  him.5 

If  the  master  refuses  to  discharge  the  cargo  the  shipowner  will 

Cas.  40  and  are  reproductions  of  ss.  67  and  68  of  25  and  26  Vict.  c.  63.  Where  there 
is  no  each  warehouse,  see  Mors  le  Blanch  v.  Wilson,  L.  R.  8  C.  r.  227.  In  this 
case  the  rule  was  also  laid  down  that  a  plaintiff  may  recover  against  a  defendant,  costs 
incurred  in  defending  an  action  in  respect  of  matters  as  to  which  the  defendant  is 
under  liability  to  the  plaintiff.  "  As  a  general  rule,''  said  Bovill,  C.J.,  at  233,  "  he  must 
not  recklessly  defend  the  action,  and  so  -heap  upon  the  person  eventually  liable, 
unnecessary  expense.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  places  all  the  facts  before  the 
person  whom  he  seeks  to  charge,  and  that  person  declines  to  intervene,  and  leaves 
mm  to  take  his  own  course,  it  surely  must  be  for  the  jury  to  say  whether  it  was  reason- 
able to  defend,  and  whether  the  defence  was  conducted  in  a  reasonable  manner."  In 
Baxendale  v.  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway  Company,  L.  It.  10  Ex.  35,  in  the 
Exchequer  Chamber,  Mors  le  Blanch  v.  Wilson,  was  disapproved  (Lush,  J.,  dissenting). 
But  in  Hammond  &  Company  v  Bnssey,  20  Q.  B.  D.  79,  the  two  earlier  cases  were 
discussed,  and  Baxendale  v.  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway  Comany,  was  dis- 
tinguished and  explained  on  the  ground  that  in  the  Ex.  Ch.  the  one  point  discussed 
was  whether  the  defence  in  the  action,  the  costs  of  which  were  the  subject  of  dispute, 
was  reasonable ;  and  the  Court  decided  it  was  not.  That  being  so,  the  costs  sued  for 
could  not  be  recovered.  The  proposition  of  law  that  was  negatived  in  Baxendale's  case 
was,  therefore,  that  costs  of  unreasonably  defending  an  action  could  be  recovered  if  the 
incurring  such  costs  had  been  of  use,  in  leading  to  the  assessment  of  damages  which 
could  be  recovered  over  in  the  second  action  against  the  defendant.  But  it  is  at  least 
doubtful  whether  Mors  le  Blanch  17.  Wilson  did  decide  this.  What  that  case  undoubtedly 
decided  is  that  costs  could  be  recovered  where  the  action  was  reasonably  defended,  and 
this  is  good  law. 

1  Howard  v.  Shepherd,  9  C.  B.  297,  at  321  ;  Erichsen  v.  Barkworth,  3  H.  &  N.  601, 
in  Ex.  Ch.  894. 

3  Hyde  v.  Trent  and  Mersey  Navigation  Company,  5  T.  R.  389. 

3  3  Kent,  Comm.  215. 

4  Shirwell  v.  Shaplock,  2  Chit.  Rep.  (K.  B.)  397. 

9  Cargo  ex  Argos,  L.  R.  5  P.  C.  134,  at  165.  As  to  where  goods  had  been  partially 
landed  under  a  bill  of  lading  and  the  consignee  claimed  delivery  to  him  of  other  goods 
not  landed,  but  was  refused,  see  Wilson  v.  London,  &c.  Steam  Navigation  Company, 
L.  R.  1  C.  P.  61 ;  Oliver  v.  Colven,  27  W.  R.  822  ;  The  "Energie,"  L.  R.  6  P.  C.  306. 
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be  responsible ;  but,  if  the  shipowner  is  prevented  from  carrying  out 
his  share  of  the  discharge  by  the  acts  of  persons  over  whom  he  has 
no  control,  the  case  comes  within  the  same  category  as  the  case  of 
non-delivery  caused  by  some  physical  misfortune  over  which  he 
has  no  control.1 

The  master  cannot  rightfully  refuse  to  land  the  cargo  before  the 
freight  is  paid  or  secured;  for  the  consignee  has  a  right  after  the 
goods  are  unloaded  to  examine  them,  and  see  whether  they  are 
damaged,  and  to  have  any  damage  ascertained ;  and  after  the  dis- 
charge the  shipowner  has  the  right  to  detain  the  cargo  in  custody 
until  payment  or  security  of  the  freight.2 


Definition. 


Authority  of 
master. 


2.  Carriers  of  Passengers  by  Sea. 

"  Passengers,"  says  M'Culloch,8  "  are  individuals  conveyed  for 
hire  from  one  place  to  another  on  board  ship."  This  definition  is, 
however,  varied  by  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894,8  s.  267, 
which  says  that  the  expression  passenger  shall  include  any  person 
carried  in  a  ship  other  than  the  master  and  crew,  and  the  owner, 
his  family  and  servants.4 

Since  the  position  of  the  master  of  a  ship  involves  such  arduous 
responsibilities,  the  authority  he  is  empowered  to  exercise  over 
passengers  in  his  ship  is  of  a  kind  altogether  exceptional ;  and  the 
duty  of  conformity  to  his  directions  is  most  especially  incumbent 
upon  them.0  The  master  has  absolute  control  in  all  that  is  neces- 
sary for  the  safe  and  proper  conduct  of  the  ship,6  and  may  use 
force  if  the  safety  of  the  ship  or  of  those  on  board  would  justify  it.T 
Thus,  if  a  master  were  sued  for  not  furnishing  good  and  fresh 

1  Budgett  v.  Binnington  (1891),  1  Q.  B.  35.  Cp.  Castlegate  Steamship  Company 
v.  Dempsey  (1892)  1  Q.  B.  54,  G.  A.  854. 

2  Abbott,  Merchant  Ships  (13th  ed.),  446;  3  Kent,  Comm.  220,  n.  (c),  where 
Story,  J. '8,  judgment  in  The  Volunteer  and  Cargo,  1  Sumn.  (U.  S.  Circ.  Ct.)  551,  at 
577,  is  dissented  from.  Freight  is  payable  concurrently  with  the  delivery  of  the 
goods,  which  must  he  within  a  reasonable  time  after  arrival :  Paynter  v.  James,  L.  B. 
2  C.  P.  348,  at  355  ;  Duthie  v.  Hilton,  L.  R.  4  C.  P.  138.  The  law  as  to  delivery  of 
goods  and  lien  for  freight  is  consolidated  in  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894  (57  &  58 
Vict.  c.  60),  88.  492-501. 

8  Dictionary  of  Commerce,  sub  voc.  See  The  Hanna,  L.  R.  1  A.&E.  283.  The 
payment  of  a  fare  was  held  necessary  to  constitute  a  passenger  within  the  meaning  of 
the  compulsory  pilotage  sections  of  17  &  18  Vict.  c.  104  :  "  The  Lion,"  L.  R.  2  P.  C.  525, 
where  the  wife  and  father-in-law  of  the  captain  who  were  on  the  ship  by  invitation  of 
the  captain  and  without  the  privity  of  the  owners,  were  held  not  to  be  passengers 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Act,  so  as  to  exonerate  the  owners  from  liability  for  damage 
caused  by  the  pilot  s  default.  See  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894  (57  &  58  Vict.  c. 
60,  88.  267  and  625. 

4  57  &  58  Vict.  c.  60.  where  the  whole  of  the  numerous  previous  enactments  are 
consolidated.    See  Part  III.,  as.  267-368.    Ellis  v.  Pearce,  E.  B.  &  E.  431. 

B  Dana,  Seaman's  Manual  (9th  ed.),  132,  and  c.  X.  220-229 ;  Abbott,  Merchant 
Ships  (13th  ed.),  21 1,  212.    Parsons,  Law  of  Shipping,  vol.  i.  609-647. 

■  King  v.  Franklin,  1  F.  &  F.  360  ;  Noden  v.  Johnson,  16  Q.  B.  218. 

7  Aldworth  v.  Stewart,  14  L.  T.  (N.  S.)  862,  4  F.  &  F.  957  ;  Boyce  v.  Bayliffe, 
1  Camp.  58,  citing  Molloy,  Bk.  2,  c.  3  ;  4  BL  Comm.  36 ;  4  Co.  Inst  134. 
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provisions,  to  prove  some  trifling  inconvenience  is  not  enough ;  it 
is  necessary  to  shew  a  real  grievance.1  If  the  master,  without 
adequate  justification,  causes  the  passenger  to  be  disembarked,  and 
uses  contemptuous  and  insulting  language  to  him,  an  action  is 
maintainable.9 

The  master  is  thus  clearly  liable  for  purely  arbitrary  acts  not 
justified  by  the  necessities  of  discipline,  or  of  providing  for  the 
safety  of  his  ship.  His  duty  is  well  pointed  out  by  Story,  J.,  in  story,  J.,  in 
Chamberlain  v.  Chandler :  8  cC  In  respect  to  passengers,  the  case  of  t?hoS^dierD 
the  master  is  one  of  peculiar  responsibility  and  delicacy.  Their 
contract  with  him  is  not  for  mere  ship  room  and  personal  existence 
on  board;  but  for  reasonable  food,  comforts,  necessaries,  and 
kindness.  It  is  a  stipulation,  not  for  toleration  merely,  but  for 
respectful  treatment,  for  that  decency  of  demeanour,  which  con- 
stitutes the  charm  of  social  life,  for  that  attention,  which  mitigates 
evils  without  reluctance,  and  that  promptitude  which  administers 
aid  to  distress.  In  respect  to  females,  it  proceeds  yet  farther ;  it 
includes  an  implied  stipulation  against  general  obscenity,  that 
immodesty  of  approach  which  borders  on  lasciviousness,  and 
against  that  wanton  disregard  of  the  feelings  which  aggravates 
every  evil,  and  endeavours  by  the  excitement  of  terror  and  cool 
malignancy  of  conduct  to  inflict  torture  upon  susceptible  minds." 
"  The  law  is  rational  and  just.  It  gives  compensation  for  mental 
sufferings  occasioned  by  acts  of  wanton  injustice,  equally  whether 
they  operate  by  way  of  direct  or  of  consequential  injuries.  In 
each  .case  the  contract  of  the  passengers  for  the  voyage  is  in  sub- 
stance violated ;  and  the  wrong  is  to  be  redressed  as  a  cause  of 
damage.  I  do  not  say  that  every  slight  aberration  from  propriety 
or  duty,  or  that  every  act  of  unkindness  or  passionate  folly,  is  to 
be  visited  with  punishment ;  but  if  the  whole  course  of  conduct 
be  oppressive  and  malicious,  if  habitual  immodesty  is  accompanied 
by  habitual  cruelty,  it  would  be  a  reproach  to  the  law  if  it  could  not 
award  some  recompense." 

The    passengers,    on    their   part,   must    render    assistance,  if  Duty  of 
necessary,  and  they  are  called  upon,  in  cases  of  peril,  whether pa88engere' 
from  the  sea  or  from  enemies  ;'  and  they  are  not  entitled  to  claim 

1  Young  v.  Fewson,  8  C.  &  P.  5 5  ;  Prendergast  v.  Compton,  8  C.  &  P.  454 ;  Jencks 
v.  Coleman,  2  Sumn.  (U.  8.  Circ.  Ct.)  221. 

2  Coppin  v.  Braithwaite,  8  Jor.  875. 
8  3  Mason  (U.  S.)  242,  at  245. 

4  Bovce  v.  Bayliffe,  1  Camp.  58.  In  Newman  v.  Walters,  3  B.  &  P.  612,  a  passenger 
was  bela  entitled  to  sue  the  owner  for  salvage.  Bat  a  passenger  is  not  entitled  to 
salvage  if  he  renders  only  that  ordinary  assistance  which  it  is  the  interest  of  all 

g arsons  on  board  to  afford  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  common  danger:  The 
ranston,  2  Hagg.  (Adm. )  3  n. ;  The  Vrede,  Lush.  322,  where  it  is  said  that  even  seamen 
may  be  entitled  to  salvage  when  an  abandonment  of  the  ship  has  put  an  end  to  their 
contract.  The  law  was  laid  down  to  the  same  effect  in  The  Le  Jonet,  L.  B.  3 
A.  &  E.  556,  affirming,  however,  the  general  principle  stated  by  Lord  Stowell,  in  the 
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salvage  for  services  rendered  unless  their  services  are  exceptional, 
as  for  navigating  the  ship  after  the  master  and  crew,  or  some  of 
them,  have  left  her  in  peril,1  or  for  rescuing  the  ship  after  capture 
by  an  enemy.2 

Where  there  is  an  express  contract3  the  rights  of  the  passenger 
will  of  course  be  determined  by  it ;  and  whether  express  or  not, 
the  passenger's  rights  are  to  be  construed  with  reference  to  usage.4 

The  shipowner  is  bound  to  provide  reasonable  accommodation 
for  his  passengers ;  and  a  shipowner  has  been  held  liable  where 
an  accident  happened  to  a  passenger  through  want  of  means  to 
descend  from  a  berth.6 

The  law  with  regard  to  the  luggage  of  passengers  by  sea  does 
not  appear  to  differ  from  that  we  have  already  considered  as  to  the 
luggage  of  passengers  by  land.8 

In  America  it  has  been  decided  that  though  steamboat  pro- 
prietors who  are  common  carriers  of  passengers  for  hire  are  liable 
for  the  baggage  of  passengers,  they  are  only  liable  for  such  things 
as  are  usually  carried  by  travellers  for  necessity  or  personal  con- 
venience.7 This  decision,  which  was  arrived  at  on  the  ground 
"that  a  reasonable  amount  of  baggage  by  common  usage  was 
deemed  to  be  included  in  the  fare  of  the  passenger,"  is  identical 
with  what  has  been  decided  under  the  provisions  about  luggage  in 
the  English  railway  Acts.8 

The  master  of  the  ship  has  a  lien  on  the  luggage  of  the 
passenger  for  his  passage-money,  but  not  for  the  clothes  he  is 
wearing  when  about  to  leave  the  ship.9 

Every  emigrant  ship 10  must  carry  a  duly  qualified  medical 
practitioner  rated  on  the  ship's  articles,  if  there  are  more  than 

Neptune,  I  Hagg.  (Adm.)  227,  and  was  reaffirmed  by  Dr.  Lushington  in  The  Warrior, 
Lush.  476.  See  ante,  1272,  note  5.  Stilk  v.  My  rick,  2  Gamp.  317  ;  Hartley  v.  Ponsonby, 
7  £.  &  B.  872 ;  3  Kent,  Comm.  185,  196 ;  The  Two  Catharines,  2  Mason  (IT.  S.)  319. 

1  The  vrede,  Lush.  322. 

2  The  Two  Friends,  1  C.  Rob.  (Adm.)  271. 

8  Such  a  contract  is  a  personal  contract,  and  not  cognizable  in  Admiralty,  Brackett 
v.  Brig  Hercules,  Gilpin  (U.  S.  Diet  Ct.)  184;  Adderley  v.  Cookson,  2  Camp.  15; 
Gillan  v.  Simpkin,  4  Camp.  241 ;  Leman  v.  Gordon,  8  C.  &  P.  392 ;  Yates  v.  Doff, 
5  C.  &  P.  369  ;  Siordet  v,  Brodie,  j  Camp.  253. 

4  Hutton  v.  Warren,  1  M.  &  W.  466,  ai  475. 

8  Andrews  t;.  Little,  3  Times  L.  R.  544  (C.  A.). 


C.  _. 

which  would  very  probably  not  dh  followed  in  an  English  Court  (L« 

North-Western  Railway  Company,  1  C.  P.  Div.  286),  and  certainly  not  in  an  American 

Court  (Railroad  Company  ».  Lockwood,  17  Wall.  (U.  S.)  357),  is  noteworthy  for  an 

expression  of  opinion  by  Bramwell,  B.,  that  the  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Act,  1854, 

"has  been  already  [1872]  the  cause  of  more  dishonest  transactions  than  any  Act  of 

Parliament." 

7  Pardee  v.  Drew,  25  Wend.   (N.  Y.)  459.     Cp.  Hawkins  v.  Hoffman,  6  Hill 
(N.  Y.)  586,  at  589.     Ante,  1085,  and  1226. 

8  Macrow  v.  Great  Western  Railway  Company,  L.  R.  6  Q.  B.  612.    Ante,  12 16. 

9  Wolf  v.  Summers,  2  Camp.  631. 

10  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894  (57  &  58  Vict.  c.  60),  s.  268. 
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fifty  steerage  passengers  on  board ;  and  in  all  cases,  where  the 
number  of  persons  on  board  exceeds  three  hundred.1  All 
proper  and  necessary  medicines  must  also  be  provided ;  of  the 
sufficiency  of  which  the  emigration  officer  at  the  port  of  clear- 
ance is  the  judge;3  who  further  has  the  duty  imposed  on  him 
of  appointing  a  medical  practitioner  to  inspect  and  report  as  to 
the  sufficiency  of  the  medicine  and  other  requisitions  in  the  Act 
specified ;  and  it  is  on  the  certificate  of  such  medical  practitioner 
that  the  emigration  officer  is  to  act. 

The  position  and  responsibility  of  the  shipowner  with  reference  Allan  v.  state 
to  the  ship's  medical  officer,  under  the  Act,  was  considered  in  company? 
Allan  v.  State  Steamship  Company.*  A  woman  passenger 
having  asked  for  quinine,  got  calomel,  and  sued  the  shipowner 
for  the  injury  sustained  through  the  doctor's  negligence.  The 
liability  of  the  shipowner  was,  however,  negatived,  on  the  ground 
that,  when  he  has  engaged  a  suitably  qualified  person  as  required 
by  law,  and  has  placed  in  his  charge  a  supply  of  medicines 
sufficient  in  quantity  and  quality  for  the  purposes  required  (and 
this  is  evidenced  by  the  certificate  of  the  medical  practitioner 
called  in  at  the  port  of  clearance,  and  the  approval  of  the 
emigration  officer),  and  has  furnished  to  the  qualified  person  so 
engaged,  a  proper  place  in  which  to  keep  the  medicines,  the 
shipowner  has  performed  his  duty  to  his  passengers,  and  is  not 
liable  for  the  medical  officer's  negligence.  But  the  medical 
officer  is  liable  for  his  own  negligences,  and  independently  of 
whether  his  services  are  gratuitous  or  remunerated.4 

The  most  important  regulations  with  regard  to  emigrants  are  Emigrants, 
statutory,  and  reference  must  be  accordingly  made  to  the  various 
sections  of  Part  III.   of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1 894,*  to 
ascertain  their  rights  and  liabilities. 

A  personal  assault  by  the  master  of  a  vessel  on  a  passenger  on  Personal 
the  high  seas  may  form  the  subject  of  a  suit  in  Admiralty.6  »*sauiton 


passenger. 


1  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894  (57  &  58  Vict.  c.  60),  s.  303.  Under  8.  324  these 
regulations  may  be  modified  by  Order  in  Council. 

2  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894  (57  &  58  Vict.  c.  6o),  s.  300. 

*  132  N.  Y.  91,  28  Am.  St.  R  556. 

*  See  post,  1406,  Medical  Men. 
5  57  «  58  Vict.  c.  60. 

*  Mulloy  v.  Backer,  5  East  316.  As  to  implied  assumpsit  for  passage-money,  The 
Ruckers  (1801),  4  C.  Bob.  (Adm.)  73.  As  to  damages  to  seaman  in  respect  of  assaults 
and  ill-treatment  by  the  master,  the  Agincourt,  1  Hagg.  (Adm.)  271 ;  the  Lowther 
Castle,  1  Hagg.  (Adm.)  384;  the  Enchantress,  1  Hagg.  (Adm.)  325.  In  Watson 
v.  Christie,  2  B.  &  P.  224,  Lord  Eldon,  C.J.,  held  that  where  a  beating  might  be 
possibly  justified  on  the  ground  of  the  necessity  of  maintaining  discipline  on  board 
ship,  yet  soch  a  defence  could  not  be  resorted  to  unless  put  upon  the  record  in  the  shape 
of  a  special  justification  ;  for  the  master  has  a  right  in  case  of  gross  misbehaviour,  to 
inflict  corporal  punishment  upon  the  delinquent  mariner.  The  rules  under  which  this 
may  be  done  are  given  in  the  leading  case  of  the  Agincourt,  svpra. 
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CHAPTEE  V. 

COLLISIONS  ON  WATER.1 

Damage  by      "In  common  understanding  and  as  understood  in  the  Court  of 
defined.  Admiralty,"  says  Montague  Smith,  J.,5  "  damage  by  collision  is 

damage  sustained  by  a  ship  from  another  ship  coming  in  contact 
with  it." 

If  by  this  the  learned  judge  intended  to  convey  that  damage 
sustained  by  a  ship  from  another  ship  is  the  sole  damage  that 
can  be  sued  on  in  the  Court  of  Admiralty,3  his  inference  is 
corrected  by  The  Zeta4  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  con- 
clusion from  the  decision  in  which  case  is,  that  no  ground  either 
on  principle  or  authority  exists  for  holding  the  Admiralty  juris- 
diction in  the  case  of  damage  received  by  a  ship  limited  to  damage 
received  by  collision  with  another  vessel.  That  being  so,  the 
term  "  damage  by  collision/'  as  used  in  31  &  32  Vict.  c.  71 
s.  3  is  not  so  limited  ;  nor  the  term  "  damage  to  ships  whether 
by  collision  or  otherwise"  in  32  &  33  Vict.  c.  51  s.  4.* 

It  may  accordingly  now  be  taken  as  settled  law  that  County 
Courts  under  the  two  Acts  above  mentioned  having   Admiralty 

1  For  a  complete  treatise  on  this  very  technical  subject,  [see  Marsden,  Law  of 
Collisions  at  Sea  (3rd  ed.).    Collision  is  also  very  fullv  treatea  by  Parsons,  Law  of 
Shipping,  vol.  i.   525-598.     In  Abbott,  Merchant   Ships,  there  was  no  chapter  on 
Collisions  till  one  was  supplied  by  Serjeant  Shee  in  his  edition,  the  10th.. 

2  Everard  v.  Kendall,  L.  B.  5  C.  r.  428,  at  432,  adopted  Bobson  v.  The  Owner  of 
The  Kate,  21  Q.  B.  D.  13,  and  cited  per  Lopes,  L.J. ,  The  Zeta  (1892),  P.  285,  at  201. 

*  What  is  here  said  has  reference  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty 
apart  from  the  Judicature  Act,  1873  (36  &  37  Vict,  c.  66),  s.  10. 

4  (1893)  App.  Cas.  468.  The  various  instances  of  damages  that  have  been  sued 
on  in  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  are  collected  in  the  appellant's  argument,  471.  In  The 
Theta  (1894),  P.  280,  Bruce,  J.,  says,  at  284  :  "  Damage  done  by  a  ship  is,  I  think, 
applicable  only  to  those  cases  where,  in  the  words  of  the  Master  of  the  Bolls  in  The 
Vera  Cruz  (9  P.  Div.  96,  at  99),  the  ship  is  the  'active  cause '  of  the  damage.  The 
same  idea  was  expressed  by  Bowen,  L.J.,  who  said,  the  damage  '  done  by  a  ship  means 
damage  done  Cy  toose  in  charge  of  a  ship  with  the  ship  as  the  noxious  instrument.*  * 

0  The  House  of  Lords  held  that  even  had  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty 
been  limited  as  was  contended,  the  terms  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament  above  cited  would 
have  given  to  County  Courts  a  wider  jurisdiction  than  that  possessed  by  the  old  Court 
of  Admiralty.  The  decision  in  The  Queen  v.  The  Judge  of  the  City  of  London  Court 
(1892),  1  Q.  B.  273,  holding  that  the  Court  of  Admiralty  had  no  jurisdiction  to  entertain 
an  action  for  negligence  against  a  pilot  in  personam,  is  unaffected  by  the  decision  in 
The  Zeta  (1893),  APP-  Cafi-  468- 
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jurisdiction  may,  in  the  exercise  of  that  jurisdiction,  entertain  any 
suit  for  damage  done  by  a  ship  and  to  a  ship,  whether  by  collision 
or  otherwise,  to  the  extent  of  all  claims  not  exceeding  ^300, 
without  any  necessity  of  shewing  that  the  body  receiving  or  doing 
the  damage  shall  be  a  ship.1 

By  section  6  of  the  Admiralty  Court  Act,  1 840,2  the  jurisdic-  Admiralty 
tion  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty  (now  the  Admiralty  Division)  j^    c ' 
which  was  always  exerted  in  matters  arising  on  the  high  seas  is 
extended  to  cases  where  a  ship  is  within  the  body  of  a  county 
when  the  services  were  rendered  or  damage  received  or  necessaries 
furnished  in  respect  of  which  the  claim  sued  on  is  made. 

The  sea  has  been  often,  and  not  improperly,  termed  "  the  com-  sea  the 
mon  highway  of  nations  " ;  and  the  rights  and  duties  of  ships  ^hway 
traversing  the  sea  with  respect  to  one  another  do  not  substantially  of  nations, 
differ  from  those  incurred   by  those  who  carry  on  a  traffic  by 
vehicles  on  land.8 

Liability  for  injury  is  accordingly  based  on  negligence.  Liability  based 
Every  person  navigating  the  seas  or  rivers  must  use  reasonable  on  neg  gence' 
skill  and  care  to  prevent  mischief  to  other  vessels.4  This  duty 
is,  says  Maule,  J.,6  "  incident  to  the  possession  and  control  of  the 
vessel."  He  who  is  in  possession  or  control  may  make  the  vessel 
fast,  or  proceed  while  it  is  afloat,  or  remain  as  long  as  he  pleases 
if  aground  ;  of  course  subject  to  navigation  rules. 

In  the  case  just  referred  to,  Brown  v.  Mallett,6  the  liability  of  Liability 
the  person  having  the  possession  and  control  of  a  vessel,  which  ^^^sael 
sinks  so  as  to  obstruct  a  public  navigable  river,  was  considered  abandoned, 
with   reference  to   other  vessels   navigating.     When  the  vessel 
sunk   the  owner  abandoned  her.     The   Court  held  (Maule,  J.,  Maule,  J.'s, 
giving  the  judgment)  that  as  the  liability  of  the  original  owner  jsrownt!.  m 
did  not  continue   where   the  possession   and  control   had    beenMaUett- 
transferred,  so  where  they  had  been  not  transferred,  but  aban- 

1  In  consequence  of  the  provision  of  the  Judicature  Act,  1873  (36  &  37  Vict.  c.  66), 
the  consideration  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Old  Court  of  Admiralty  is  only  important  as 
it  affects  the  jurisdiction  of  County  Courts  with  Admiralty  jurisdiction. 

2  3  &  4  Vict.  c.  65.  Cp.  The  Mecca  (1895),  **•  95-  See  an  article  by  Dana,  On 
the  History  of  Admiralty  Jurisdiction,  Am.  Law  Rev.  vol.  v.,  581  ;  also,  on  the 
same  subject,  see  1  Kent,  Comm.  (12th  ed.)  354-380.  In  the  United  States  the 
Admiralty  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  extends  over  all  the  great  lakes  and  the 
rivers  so  far  as  they  are  navigable:  The  Genesee  Chief,  12  How.  (U.  S.)  443 ;  The 
Hine,  4  Wall.  (U.  S.)  555,  at  569.  As  to  what  rivers  are  navigable,  The  Daniel  Ball, 
ic  Wall.  (U.  S.)  557,  *t  563. 

8  River  Wear  Commissioners  v,  Adamson,  2  App.  Cas.  743,  per  Lord  Blackburn,  at 
767.  Ante,  651.  See,  too,  Fletcher  v.  By  lands,  L.  R.  1  Ex.  265,  at  286;  The 
Khedive,  5  App.  Cas.  876,  at  890  ;  Cayzer  v.  Carron  Company,  9  App.  Cas.  873,  at  882. 

4  Brown  v.  liallett,  5  C.  B.  599. 

*  L.  c.  5  C.  B.  599,  at  617. 

8  5  C.  p.  599,  followed  in  Hancock  v.  York,  Newcastle,  and  Berwick  Kailway  Com- 
pany, 10  C.  B.  348.  In  Jolliffe  v.  Wallasey  Local  Board,  L.  K.  9  C.  ^  P.  62,  the 
anchors  were  part  of  the  permanent  works  of  the  defendants,  and  constituted  a  con- 
cealed danger  when  they  omitted  to  buoy  them  in  a  sufficient  manner. 
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doned:  "We  do  not  think  that  the  duty  always  arises  and 
continues  for  an  indefinite  time.  Where  the  navigation  of  a 
river  has  become  obstructed  by  a  vessel  which  has  sunk  and 
been  lost  to  the  owner,  without  any  fault  of  his,  the  public 
inconvenience  of  the  obstruction  is  one  in  respect  of  which  the 
owner  differs  from  the  rest  of  the  public  only  in  having  sustained 
a  private  calamity,  in  addition  to  his  share  of  a  public  incon- 
venience ;  and  this  difference  does  not  appear  to  be  any  reason 
for  throwing  on  him  the  cost  of  remedying  or  mitigating  the 
evil."1 
White r.  Crisp.  In  White  v.  Crisp,2  Alderson,  B.,  speaking  of  the  judgment  of 
Maule,  J.,  in  Brown  v.  Mallett,  said  :8  "  From  the  principles  there 
laid  down  by  him  (which,  however,  were  not  all  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  decision  of  that  individual  case)  we  do  not 
disagree  at  all.  He  there  lays  it  down  thus — that  it  is  the  duty 
of  a  person  using  a  navigable  river  with  a  vessel  of  which  he  is 
possessed  and  has  the  control  and  management,  to  use  reasonable 
skill  and  care  to  prevent  mischief  to  others ;  and  he  adds  that 
his  liability  is  the  same  whether  his  vessel  be  in  motion  or 
stationary,  floating  or  aground,  under  water  or  above  it.  For  in 
all  these  circumstances,  the  vessel  may  continue  to  be  in  his 
possession  and  under  his  management  and  control.  This  duty 
arises  out  of  the  possession  and  control  of  the  vessel  being  in  him. 

1  5  C.  B.  at  618.  In  The  King  v.  Watte,  2  Esp.  (N.  P.)  675,  Lord  Kenyon  held 
that  the  owner  of  a  ship  sunk  in  the  Thames  without  default  was  not  liable  to  an 
indictment  for  not  removing  the  obstruction.  Vivian  v.  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour 
Board,  L.  R.  5  C.  P.  19,  is  a  case  on  the  construction  of  The  Mersey  Dock  Acts  Con- 
solidation Act,  1858  (21  &  22  Vict.  c.  xcii.),  s.  59.  Under  10  &  11  Vict.  c.  27  (The 
Harbours  Act,  1847),  8«  5^,  the  "  owner"  of  a  wreck  becoming  an  obstruction  to  any 
harbour,  is  to  repay  the  harbour  master  the  expense  of  removing  it.  Earl  of  Eglinton 
v.  Norman,  46  L.  J.  Q.  B.  557,  decided  that  "  owner  "  refers  to  the  owner  at  the  time 
the  wreck  became  an  obstruction.  This  decision  was  overruled  in  the  H.  of  L.  in 
Arrow  Shipping  Company  v.  Tyne  Improvement  Commissioners,  The  "Crystal," 
(1894)  App.  Cas.  508.  The  appellants  had  abandoned  their  vessel  as  derelict  on  the 
high  seas  without  any  intention  of  resuming  possession  or  ownership.  They  also  gave 
notice  of  abandonment  to  the  underwriters.  The  House  of  Lords  on  these  facts  held 
that  "where  the  owner  of  the  vessel  which  is  wrecked  gives  the  harbour  authority  to 
understand  that  he  retains  his  right  of  property  in  the  wreck,  and  they  remove  it  so  as 
to  be  in  a  position  to  return  it  to  him  substantially  in  the  same  condition  in  which  it 
was  when  they  commenced  operations,  they  can  charge  him,  I  think,  with  the  cost  of 
removal,  though  the  cost  may  exceed  the  value  of  the  thing  removed.  'Where  he  tells 
them  plainly  that  he  has  abandoned  the  wreck,  they  may  deal  with  it  as  they  please, 
without  regard  to  him ;  but  they  cannot  make  him  personally  liable  for  their  ex- 
penditure. The  defects,  such  as  they  were,  in  sec.  56  are  remedied  by  the  Removal  of 
wrecks  Act,  1877  (40  &  41  Vict.  c.  16).  Under  that  Act  the  harbour  authorities  may 
destroy  the  wreck  if  they  think  fit,  although  there  be  an  owner  claiming  an  interest  in 
it,  and  they  may  do  the  work  of  destruction  without  regard  to  the  owner's  interest " : 
per  Lord  Macnaghten,  at  533.  The  "owner"  is,  however,  personally  liable  for  the 
repayment  of  the  expenses  of  removal.  See  now  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894 
(57  &  58  Vict.  c.  60),  88.  518-537. 

2  10  Ex.  312.  "  It  is  a  rule  of  maritime  law  from  the  earliest  times  '  that  it*  a  ship 
run  foul  of  an  anchor  left  without  a  buoy,  the  person  who  placed  it  there  shall  respond 
in  damages ' "  :  Philadelphia,  Wilmington,  and  Baltimore  Railroad  Company  v.  Phila- 
delphia and  Havre  de  Grace  Steam  Towboat  Company,  23  How.  (U.  S.)  209,  at  216. 

*  10  Ex.  at  320. 
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And  it  is  clearly  also  laid  down  in  the  same  judgment  that  this 
liability  may  be  transferred  with  the  transfer  of  the  possession 
and  control  to  another  person.  And  farther,  that  on  the 
abandonment  of  such  possession,  control,  and  management,  the 
liability  also  ceases."  In  that  case  the  facts  shewed  that  at  the 
time  of  the  injury  to  the  plaintiffs'  vessel  the  defendants,  to 
whom  the  sunken  ship  had  been  transferred,  had  exercised 
control.  The  conclusion  is  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  owner, 
so  long  as  he  was  in  possession,  to  take  precautions  to  prevent 
injury.1 

In  The  Douglas,1  a   ship  had  sunk   in  the  Thames  in  con-  The  Douglas. 
sequence  of  a   collision    with    another    ship   through    her   own 
negligence ;  subsequently  a  third  ship  had  come  into  collision 
with  the  sunk  ship  as  she  lay  in  mid-channel  with  one  of  her 
masts  above  water.     In  an  action  by  the  owner  of  the  third  ship 
it  was  contended  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  owners  of  the  sunk 
vessel  to  warn  approaching  vessels  of  the  wreck,  and  as  no  such 
warning  was  given,  the  owners  of  the  sunk  ship  were  responsible 
for  the  damage.     This  contention  was  sustained  in  the  Admiralty 
Division  by  Sir  Robert  Phillimore,  on  the  authority  of  a  dictum  of  Dictum  of 
Maule,  JVs,  in  Brown  v.  Mallett a — "it  is  the  duty  of  a  person  Brown «.'  m 
using  a    public  navigable  river    with    a  vessel   of  which  he  isMaUett« 
possessed,  and  has  the  control  and  management,  to  use  reasonable 
skill  and  care  to  prevent  mischief  to  others."     This  liability  "  is 
the  same  whether  his  vessel  be  in  motion  or  stationary,  floating 
or  aground,  under  water  or  above  it."4     There  was  a  finding  of 
fact  that  the  sunk  ship  "  The  Douglas  was  not  abandoned  by  her 
master  and  crew."5 

In  the  Court  of  Appeal  Sir  Robert  Phillimore's  decision  was 
reversed,  because  "  there  was  no  negligence  of  which  the  plaintiff 
can  take  advantage."  a  I  incline  to  agree,"  said  Brett,  L.J.,6  Brett,  l.j/s, 
"  that  if  the  owners  of  a  wreck  abandon  it  their  liability  ceases. JU  gmen " 
But  here  the  defendants  claim  the  ownership  of  the  wreck.  It 
may  be  that  the  defendants  did  not  hear  of  the  accident  for  some 
time ;  as  to  those  employed  by  them,  the  captain  is  primd  facie 
to  act ;  it  is  for  the  plaintiff  to  prove  that  there  was  negligence." 
To  the  argument,  that  the  reason  of  The  Douglas  being  in  the 
position   where   she  did  the  injury  was  her  negligent  collision 

1  These  cases  are  discussed  in  Taylor  v.  Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Company,  37 
N.  Y.  275,  by  Davies,  C.J.,  and  approved  as  "eminently"  sound.  See  Harmond  v. 
Pearson,  1  Camp.  515,  as  to  what  was  the  proper  mode  of  giving  notice  of  a  sunken 
barge.    Cp.  White  t>.  Phillips,  33  L.  J.  C.  P.  33. 

*  7  P.  Viv.  151,  noticed  in  Dormont  v.  Furness  Railway  Company,  n  Q.  B.  D.  496, 
501.     See  The  Ettrick,  6  P.  l>iv.  127. 

*  5  C.  B.  599,  at  616.  4  Ibid. 

*  7  P.  D.  at  155.  6  L.  c.  at  160. 
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with  the  first  Bhip,  therefore  the  primary  negligence  affected  all 
her  future  conduct,  the  answer  of  the  Lord  Justice  was:1  "To 
wilfully  scuttle  a  ship  in  a  tide-way  so  as  to  cause  an  obstruction 
1  may  possibly  be  an  indictable  offence ;  but  what  the  defendants 
did  was  no  indictable  offence.  Their  own  ship  sank.  It  seems 
to  me  clear  that  no  greater  liability  can  exist  against  the  de- 
fendants than  if  their  steamship  had  sunk  without  negligence." 
The  decision  seems  plain,  and  inevitable  upon  well-recognized 
principles ;  since  "  traffic  on  the  highways,  whether  by  land  or 
sea,  cannot  be  conducted  without  exposing  those  whose  persons 
or  property  are  near  it  to  some  inevitable  risk  ;"8  subject  to  the 
liability  to  which  they  have  the  user;  while  negligence  to  be 
actionable  must  be  incuria  dans  locwn  injuria?  The  only  relevant 
inquiry  left  would  be  as  to  the  fact  of  whether  there  was  default 
on  the  part  of  the  defendants  after  the  ship  had  settled  into  the 
river.  The  Court  found  there  was  not,  and  entered  judgment  for 
the  defendants. 
Thecaaes^  Two  of  the  judges  seemed  to  reflect  on  Brown  v.  Mallett4  and 

White  v.  Crisp.6  Lord  Coleridge,  C.  J.,  was  of  opinion  that  "  these 
cases  may  be  good  law,"6  and  Brett,  L.  J.,  said,7  "  I  say  nothing  "  as 
to  them  u  except  that  they  were  decided  on  demurrer."  Notwith- 
standing this,  the  dictum  on  which  Sir  Bobert  Phillimore  based 
his  judgment  appears  quite  sufficient  to  comprehend  the  judgment 
in  The  Douglas  without  any  inconsistency.  Even  though  it  is 
the  duty  of  a  person  using  a  navigable  river,  with  a  vessel 
either  "  under  water  or  above  it,"  to  use  "  reasonable  skill  and 
care,"8  the  onus  is  on  the  plaintiff  to  shew  absence  of  skill  and 
care  in  the  circumstances  of  traffic  on  a  highway.  This  onus, 
according  to  Brett,  L.J.,  was  not  discharged  in  The  Douglas  by 
the  facts  proved  by  the  plaintiff,  and  thus  The  Douglas  would  be 
only  an  instance  of  the  rule  laid  down  in  Brown  v.  Mallett.  In 
Brown  v.  Mallett  it  might  be  made  to  appear  that  while  there  is 
possession  and  control  there  is  liability ;  but  the  decision  only 
lays  down  this  where  there  is  a  collision  "from  the  improper 
manner  in  which  one  of  the  two  [vessels  in  collision]  is  managed, 
the  owner  of  the  vessel  properly  managed  is  entitled  to  recover 
damages    from    the    owner    of    that    which     was    improperly 

1  L.  c.  at  160. 

3  Per  Blackburn,  J.,  Fletcher  v.  Rylands,  L.  R.  I  Ex.  265,  at  286. 
9  Per  Lord  Cairns,  Metropolitan   Railway  Company  v.  Jackson,  3  App.  Cas.  193, 

at  198.  See  per  Brett,  L.J.,  in  The  Margaret,  6  P.  Div.  76,  at  79:  "In  order  to 
establish  a  cause  of  action,  the  Court  must  find,  not  only  that  there  was  a  collision,  and 
that  it  was  the  result  of  the  negligence  of  the  defendants,  but  that  some  damage  waa 
done  ;  these  being  found,  the  liability  is  made  out  and  the  cause  of  action  is  established.'* 

4  5  C.  B.  599.  8  10  Ex.  312.  e  7  P.  Div.  at  159. 
7  Z.  c.  at  160.                     s  Per  Alderson,  B.,  White  v.  Crisp,  10  Ex.  at  321. 
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managed.1 "  The  general  law,  as  we  have  seen,  requires  proof  of 
this  improper  management  in  order  to  found  liability.  The 
expression  used  in  Brown  v.  Mallett,  "  We  think  that  it  cannot 
be  universally  affirmed,  that,  in  all  cases  where  the  possession 
and  control  of  the  owners  have  ceased,  such  a  duty  arises/'  *  is  of 
extreme  cautiousness,  and  is  even  consistent  with  the  duty  as  a 
practical  matter  never  arising ;  since  the  only  case  that  the  Court 
was  called  to  give  judgment  on  was  a  case  where  the  duty  did 
not  arise ;  and  with  the  propositions  necessary  to  establish  the 
rule  outside  the  scope  of  the  actual  case  before  them  the  Court 
thus  carefully  refrained  from  committing  themselves.  Possession 
and  control  by  no  means  always  import  liability,  though  they  do 
where  there  is  negligence." 

The  result  of  the  cases  was  summed  up  in  The  Utopia/  a  The  Utopia. 
case  in  the  Privy  Council  very  similar  to  The  Douglas,  as 
follows : '  "  The  owner  of  a  ship  sunk  whether  by  his  default  or 
not  (wilful  misconduct  probably  giving  rise  to  different  con- 
siderations) has  not,  if  he  abandon  the  possession  and  control  of 
her,  any  responsibility,  either  to  remove  her  or  to  protect  other 
vessels  from  coming  into  collision  with  her.  It  is  equally  true 
that  so  long  as,  and  so  far  as,  possession,  management,  and 
control  of  the  wreck  be  not  abandoned  or  properly  transferred, 
there  remains  on  the  owners  an  obligation  in  regard  to  the  pro- 
tection of  other  vessels  from  receiving  injury  from  her.  But  in 
order  to  fix  the  owners  of  a  wreck  with  liability  two  things  must 
be  shewn,  first,  that  in  regard  to  the  particular  matters  in  respect 
of  which  default  is  alleged,  the  control  of  the  vessel  is  in  them, 
that  is  to  say,  has  not  been  abandoned  or  legitimately  transferred, 
and  secondly,  that  they  have  in  the  discharge  of  their  legal  duty 
been  guilty  of  wilful  misconduct  or  neglect."  In  the  case  of  The 
Utopia  it  was  held  that  the  liability  of  the  shipowners  was 
diverted  by  reason  of  the  undertaking  of  the  port  authorities  to 
safeguard  the  wreck. 

In  navigating  harbours  and   roadsteads  accidents  may   often  Large  vessels 
happen  from  the  mere  disturbance  of  the  water  caused  in  certain  222?craft 
circumstances  by  the  movements  of    huge  vessels    which    may 
sometimes  swamp  small  craft.     There  is  therefore  a  duty  upon 
those  navigating  large  vessels  so  to  moderate  the  force  at  their 

1  K  C.  B.  at  616.  s  L.  c.  at  618. 

3  In  The  Douglas,  7  P.  Div.  151,  at  160,  Cotton,  L.J.,  held  that  under  the 
Removal  of  Wrecks  Act,  1877  (40  &  41  Vict.  c.  16),  s.  4,  by  which  a  harbour  master 
has  power  to  rat  up  lights,  it  becomes  his  duty  to  remove  a  dangerous  obstruction* 
See  now  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894  (57  &  58  Vict.  c.  60),  s.  530.  The  American 
law  as  to  abandoning  a  sunken  vet»sel  is  discussed  and  stated  by  Agnew,  J.,  in  Win- 
penny  v.  Philadelphia,  65  Pa.  St.  135. 

4  (1893)  App.  Cas.  492.  B  L.  c.  at  498. 
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command  as  not  to  be  injurious  to  small  vessels  using  the  waters. 
This  was  pointed  out  and  insisted  on  in  the  American  case  the 
"  Nevada/'1  where  an  ocean  steamer  starting  from  a  crowded  slip, 
the  motion  of  her  propeller  made  such  a  tumult  in  the  water  as  to 
cause  a  canal  boat  to  break  her  fastenings  and,  swinging  round,  to 
come  into  collision  with  the  propeller,  whereby  she  was  sunk. 
There  was  no  look-out  on  the  steamer,  else  the  accident  might 
have  been  prevented.  The  steamer  was  held  liable ;  but  it  was 
besides  pointed  out  in  the  judgment,  that  such  a  vessel  as  the  one 
proceeded  against  is  "  justly  required  to  observe  extraordinary 
care  and  watchfulness  when  surrounded  by  feebler  craft  in  a 
crowded  harbour,"8  and  further  than  this,  that,  in  some  circum- 
stances and  within  a  limited  space,  it  may  even  be  required  "  to 
dispense  with  the  use  of  its  ordinary  means  of  locomotion,  and 
resort  to  the  employment  of  towage  or  other  safe  and  quiet  means 
of  changing  its  position  and  effecting  its  necessary  movements  "  as 
the  alternative  to  jeopardizing  less  substantial  craft. 
Judgment  of         In  the  Woodrop  Sims 3  Lord  Stowell  states  four  possibilities 

Lo^StoweU     under  which  a  collision  may  occun 

Woodrop  Sims.      First,  a  collision  may  occur  without  blame  to  either  party  ;  as 
bflities  of        where  the  loss  is  occasioned  by  a  storm  or  any  other  vis  major. 
The  misfortune  then  lies  on  the  party  on  whom  it  happens  to 
light.4 

Secondly,  a  collision  may  occur  where  both  parties  are  to 
blame ;  as  where  there  has  been  a  want  of  due  diligence  or  of 
skill  on  both  sides.6  The  rule  of  law  then  is  that  the  loss  must 
be  apportioned  between  them.6 

Thirdly,  a  collision  may  occur  by  the  misconduct  of  the 
suffering  party  only;7  when  the  sufferer  must  bear  his  own 
burthen. 

Lastly,  a  collision  may  occur  through  the  fault  of  the  ship 

1  106  U.  S.  (16  Otto)  154.  *  L.  c.  at  159. 

8  2  Dodeon  (Adm.  Cas.)  83,  at  85.  See  Bell,  Comm.  (7th  ed.),  626.  See  a  con- 
sideration of  the  liability  "  for  any  loss,  damage,  or  injury  by  collision "  from  an 
American  standpoint,  The  Atlas,  93  IT.  S.  (3  Otto)  302. 

4  Stainbach  v.  Rae,  14  How.  (U.  S.)  532.  As  to  inevitable  accident,  The  Naples, 
11  P.  D.  124.    The  authorities  are  set  out  3  Kent,  Comm.  231  et  eeq.    Post,  1324. 

0  3  Kent,  Comm.  231,  speaks  of  this  rule  as  rusticum  judicium,  adopting  the  ex- 
pression of  Cleirac,  Us  et  Coutumes  de  la  Mer,  56,  (ed.  1671),  judicium  ru&ticorum.  Bat, 
says  Valin,  as  translated  or,  more  accurately,  summarized  in  Abbott,  Merchant  Ships 
(13th  ed.),  829,  there  is  "no  better  means  of  making  the  masters  of  small  vessels, 
which  are  liable  to  be  injured  by  the  slightest  shock,  attentive  to  avoid  collision,  than 
to  keep  the  fear  of  paying  for  half  the  damage  constantly  before  their  eves.  And  if 
it  be  said  that  it  would  have  been  a  shorter  and  more  simple  mode  of  adjustment  to 
let  each  party  bear  the  loss  he  has  sustained  as  arising  from  oasus  fortuitug,  the 
answer  is,  that  then  the  masters  of  large  vessels  would  make  light  of  collision  with 
those  of  smaller  burthen.  Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  no  rule  is  so  just  as  that  of  equal 
partition."    Valin,  Ordonnance  de  la  Marine,  liv.  3,  tit.  7,  art.  10,  at  179. 

•  Per  Lord  Selborne,  C,  The  Khedive,  7  App.  Cas.  795,  at  800. 

7  Strout  v.  Foster,  1  How.  (0.  S.)  89;  The  Massachusetts,  1  W.  Rob.  (Adm.)  371. 
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which  runs  the  other  down.  Then  the  injured  party  is  entitled  to 
an  entire  compensation  from  the  other.1 

In   Cayzer  v.  Carron  Company,2  Lord  Blackburn  affirms  the  Lord  Black- 
identity   of  the  common  law  with  the  Admiralty  in   the  first,  »U0arronayZer 
second,  and  fourth  of  these  cases,  and  points  out  that  in  the  third  0omPaiiy' 
the   rule  of  the  common  law  is  that,  as    each   occasioned  the 
accident,  neither  shall  recover,  and  the  loss  shall  lie  where  it  falls, 
as  against  the  Admiralty  rule  that  if  both  contributed  to  the  loss 
it  shall  be  brought  into  hotchpot  and  divided ;  he  continues  thus  : 
}  "  Until  the  case  of  Hay  v.  Le  Neve,8  which  has  been  referred  to 

I  in  the  argument,  there  was  a  question  in  the  Admiralty  Court 

I  whether  you  were  not  to  apportion  it  according  to  the  degree  in 

which  they  were  to  blame ;  but  now  it  is,  I  think,  quite  settled, 
and  there  is  no  dispute  about  it,  that  the  rule  of  the  Admiralty 
is,  that  if  there  is  blame  causing  the  accident  on  both  sides  they 
are  to  divide  the  loss  equally,  just  as  the  rule  of  law  is  that  if 
there  is  blame  causing  the  accident  on  both  sides,  however  small 
that  blame  may  be  on  one  side,  the  loss  lies  where  it  falls." 

In  America  the  law  has  been  clearly  laid  down  in  the  Law  in 
"  Clara  *"  to  the  same  effect.  Where  the  fault  is  wholly  on  one 
side,  the  party  in  fault  must  bear  his  own  loss  and  compensate 
the  other  party,  if  such  party  has  sustained  any  damage.  If 
neither  be  in  fault,  neither  is  entitled  to  compensation  from  the 
other.     If  both  are  in  fault,  the  damages  will  be  divided.5 

All  questions  of  collision  are  questions  communis  juris,*  and  Questions  of 
therefore,  where  in  an  action  in  personam  brought  by  the  owners  '^^nisjuris. 
of  a  British  vessel  against  the  owners  of  a  Spanish  vessel,  the 
defendants  pleaded  that  they  were  Spanish  subjects,  and  that  if 
there  was  any  negligence  in  this  navigation  of  their  ship  it  was 
negligence  for  which  the  master  and  crew  alone  were  liable  by  Effect  of  the 
the  law  of  Spain,  they  were  held  to  disclose  no  defence 7  in  law. 

By  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  Act,  i  873,8  s.  2  5,  sub-s.  9, 
where  the  rules  of  the  Admiralty  Court  and  the  common  law 
courts  are  different,  the  rule  of  the  Admiralty  is  to  be  followed. 

1  This  passage  was  cited  with  approval  by  Lord  Gifford  in  the  House  of  Lords  in 
Hay  v.  Le  Neve,  2  Shaw  (H.  L.  Sc.)  395. 

2  9  App.  Cas.  873,  at  881. 

3  2  Shaw  (H.  L.  Sc.)  395.  This  case  is  considered  and  treated  in  The  Khedive, 
7  App.  Cas.  795,  at  804,  817. 

:  *  102  U.  S.  (12  Otto)  200  ;  Parsons,  Law  of  Shipping,  vol.  2.  525  et  seq. 

5  A  rule  in  the  United  States,  not  confined  to  ships,  but  extended  to  persons,  in 
The  Max  Morris,  137  U.  S.  (30  Davis)  1.    See  this  case  considered,  ante,  207. 

6  The  Johann  Friederich,  I  W.  Rob.  (Adm.)  35,  at  37;  "bat,"  Dr.  Lushington 
adds,  "  in  cases  of  mariners'  wages,  whoever  engages  voluntarily  to  serve  on  board  a 
foreign  ship,  necessarily  undertakes  to  be  bound  by  the  law  of  the  country  to  which 
such  ship  belongs. " 

7  The  Leon,  6  P.  D.  148 ;  The  Wild  Ranger,  Lush.  553 ;  The  Zollverein,  Swa. 
(Adm.)  96.  8  36  &  37  Vict.  c.  66. 
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So  that  in  the  case  of  a  collision  between  two  ships  *  where  there 
has  been  a  want  of  due  diligence  or  of  skill  on  both  sides, 
whether  the  action  is  brought  in  the  Admiralty  Division  or  in 
the  Queen's  Bench  Division,  in  both  cases  the  loss  is  to  be 
divided  equally. 
Caution.  One    caution    must    be    observed.     The   actual   transgression 

imputed  must  be  ascertained  to  have  been  in  fact  to  some  extent — 
to  what  extent  is  immaterial 9 — the  cause  of  the  accident.   This  is 
matter  of  proof.    The  question  of  onus  then  becomes  of  importance. 
The  The  "  Fenham  "3  was  the  case  of  a  collision  between  a  steamship 

en  am*  and  a  sailing  vessel  where  the  steamship  was  in  fault.  It  was 
proved,  however,  that  the  sailing  vessel  had  not  complied  with 
certain  Admiralty  regulations  about  lights ;  and  it  was  contended 
that  this  made  the  negligence  contributory.  Lord  Romilly, 
delivering  the  judgment  of  the  Privy  Council,  considered  that  the 
omission  to  exhibit  lights  might  be  immaterial  if  it  were  shewn 
that  the  absence  of  lights  did  not  in  any  respect  conduce  to  the 
collision.  He  held  further  that,  proof  having  been  given  of  the 
absence  of  regulation  lights,  the  burden  lay  on  the  ship  so  in  default 
to  shew  that  this  default  was  not  the  cause  of  the  collision. 
Lord  Black-  Lord  Blackburn,  in  Cayzer  v.  Carron   Company,4  though  not 

v"oarronayZer  dissenting  from  this  rule  as  applied  in  the  case  of  The  Fenham, 
Company.  ^  not  consider  ft  applied  in  the  case  then  before  the  House  of 
Lords,  where  the  contributory  negligence  was  non-observance  of 
a  regulation  about  rate  of  speed. 
Breach  of  rales  There  is  another  class  of  cases  where  the  rule  is  a  rule  by 
imports*  °n    statute,^  and  it  is  provided  that  a  breach  of  the  rules  of  naviga- 

liability. 

1  By  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894  (57  &  58  Vict.  c.  60),  s.  742,  "  ship  '*  includes 
every  description  of  vessel  used  in  navigation  not  propelled  by  oars.  The  Andalusian, 
3  P.  D.  182.  Ex  parte  Ferguson  and  Hutchinson,  L.  li.  6  Q.  B.  280,  per  Blackburn,  J.; 
The  Mac,  7  P.  D.  126.  The  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894,  ss.  2, 4,  and  24,  only  applies 
to  British  ships,  but  not  so  the  Bills  of  Sale  Acts,  Union  Bank  of  London  v.  Lenanton, 
3  C.  P.  D.  243;  Gapp  v.  Bond,  19  Q.  B.  D.  200 ;  The  Spirit  of  the  Ocean,  34  L.  J. 
(Adm.)  74.  What  passes  to  a  mortgagee  under  the  word  "ship"  is  considered, 
Coltman  v.  Chamberlain,  25  Q.  B.  D.  328.  By  24  Vict.  c.  10,  s.  2,  "  snip "  means  "any 
description  of  vessel  used  in  navigation  not  propelled  by  oars."  A  ''dumb  barge"  u 
not  a  vessel  within  27  &  28  Vict.  c.  clxxviii.,  though  it  is  such  within  the  Harbours. 
Docks  and  Piers  Clauses  Act,  1847  (10  &  1 1  Viot.  c.  27),  s.  3:  Hedges  v.  London  ana 
St.  Katharine  Docks  Company,  16  Q.  B.  D.  597.  See  also  Sewell  v.  British  Columbia 
Towing  and  Transportation  Company,  9  Can.  S.  C.  R.  527,  at  550.  In  Ex  parte 
Ferguson  and  Hutchinson,  L.  R.  6  Q.  B.  280,  at  291,  Blackburn,  J.,  is  reported  thus : 
"  The  argument  against  the  proposition  is  one  which  I  have  heard  very  frequently — 
viz..  where  an  Act  says  certain  words  shall  include  a  certain  thing,  that  the  words  must 
apply  exclusively  to  that  which  they  are  to  include.  That  is  not  so ;  the  definition 
given  of  a  '  ship  is  in  order  that '  ship '  may  have  a  more  extensive  meaning."  In  that 
case  a  "coble"  was  bold  to  be  a  ship.  Blackburn,  J.'s,  principle  of  construction  is 
also  explained  by  Lord  Selborne,  C,  in  Robinson  v.  Barton  Eccles  Local  Board,  8  App. 
Cas.  798,  at  801.  Mayor,  &c.  of  Southport  v.  Morriss  (1893V  1  Q.  B.  359,  considers 
what  is  "  a  vessel  used  in  navigation."  As  to  Admiralty  jurisdiction,  The  Zeta  (1 893), 
App.  Cas.  468.    Ante,  1 312. 

*  Dowell  v.  General  Steam  Navigation  Company,  5  E.  &  B.  195. 

8  L.  R.  3  P.  C.  212.  4  9  App.  Cas.  873,  at  883. 
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tdon  shall  in  itself  be  deemed  evidence  of  negligence.1  Even  here, 
though  the  party  guilty  of  infringement  is  deemed  to  be  blame- 
worthy, he  may  still  exonerate  himself  by  shewing  that  the 
infringement  could  not  possibly  have  contributed  to  the  collision.3 

In  The  Arklow,8  Sir  James  Hannen,  delivering  the  judgment  The  Arkiow. 
of  the  Privy  Council  in  the  case  of  a  non-statutory  regulation, 
stated  the  principle  applicable  to  be  "  that  if  the  absence  of  due 
observance  of  the  rule  can  by  any  possibility  have  contributed  to 
the  accident,  then  that  the  party  in  default  cannot  be  excused/'4 
To  this,  as  we  have  just  seen,  there  must  be   a  rider,  or  rather,  a  rider  to  the 
perhaps,  the  expression  of  a  condition  implied  in  the  rule,  that  Arklow. 
the  party  infringing  is  not  to  be  shut  out  from  shewing  that  the 
infringement  could  not  have  contributed  to  the  injury ;  failing 
this,  he  is  to  be  held  liable ;  and,  in  addition,  a  limitation  of  the 
phrase  "any  possibility"*  to  a  possibility  working  out  in  the 
normal  course  of  things.     The  cases  then  come  out  quite  con-  The  role 
sistently.     The  violation  of  a  regulation,   e.g.,   the    absence   of8 
lights,6   which   suggests   a   contributing  cause   to   the    accident, 
throws  the  onus  on  the  plaintiff.7 

If  the  breach  is  the  breach  of  a  regulation  which  in  the  natural 
sequence  of  cause  and  effect  would  not  conduce  to  the  accident,9 
the  onus  of  proof  is  unaffected.  If  the  breach  is  by  statute  deemed 
blameworthy,  the  onus  of  proof  is  on  the  plaintiff  to  disprove 
such  alleged  breach,  whether  it  would  or  would  not  in  the  natural 
sequence  of  cause  and  effect  have  conduced  to  the  accident.9  The  Effect. 
effect,  then,*  of  the  breach  of  an  Admiralty  regulation  is  to  bring 
under  the  head  of  negligence  those  cases  which,  but  for  the 
regulation,  are  equally  consistent  with  the  absence  of  negligence ; 
leaving  unaffected  those  cases  where  the  facts  negative  the  pre- 
sumption of  negligence  except  in  the  case  of  statutory  enactment. 

1  The  Khedive,  5  App.  Cas.  876 ;  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894  (57  &  58  Vict. 
c.  60),  b.  419;  The  Love-Bird,  6  P.  D.  80;  The  Pennsylvania,  23  L.  T.  (N.  S.)  55; 
The  Steamship  Westphalia,  24  L.  T.  (N.  S.)  75.  As  to  the  effect  of  section  17  of' 
36  &37  Vict.  c.  85,  re-enacted  as  s.  419  of  57  &  58  Vict.  c.  60,  see  per  Lord  Blackburn, 
The  Khedive,  5  App.  Cas.  876,  at  892 ;  The  Emmy  Haase,  9  P.  D.  81. 

s  The  Fanny  M.  Carvill,  reported  as  a  note  in  13  App.  Cas.  455,  approved  in 
The  Hochnng,  7  App.  Cas.  512 ;  The  Englishman,  3  P.  D.  18,  where  there  was 
failure  to  comply  with  the  regulations,  but  no  possibility  of  the  collision  occurring 
therefrom.  In  The  Mary  Houneell,  4  P.  D.  204,  infringement  was  deemed  to  shew 
fault ;  The  Hermod,  62  L.  T.  670,  and  see  post,  1324, 

8  9  App.  Cas.  136.  4  L.  c.  at  139. 

8  The  Breadalbane,  7  P.  D.  186 ;  cp.  The  Vera  Cruz,  9  P.  D.  88 ;  The  Khedive, 
5  App.  Cas.  876,  per  Lord  Watson,  at  901. 

«  The  Fenham,  L.  R.  3  P.  C.  212. 

7  Per  Sir  James  Colvilie,  The  Velasquez,  L.  R.  1  P.  C.  494,  at  499. 


»  The  Khedive,  5  App.  Cas.  876.  In  The  Pennsylvania,  19  Wall.  (U.  S.)  125,  it  was 
1  down  that  where  there  has  been  a  positive  breach  of  a  statute,  it  must  be  shewn,  not 
merely  that  it  probably  did  not  contribute  to  the  accident,  "  but  that  certainly  it  did 
not."  In  the  case  in  question  this  was  apparently  impossible,  and  so  the  liability  was 
fixed.    Cp.  The  Chilian,  4  Mar.  Law  Cas.  K.  S.  473.    In  The  Benares,  9  P.  Div.  16,  the 
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In  The  Dundee !  Lord  Stowell  defined  nautical  negligence  as 
"  a  want  of  that  attention  and  vigilance  which  is  due  to  the 
security  of  other  vessels  that  are  navigating  the  same  seas,  and 
which,  if  so  far  neglected  as  to  become,  however  unintentionally, 
the  cause  of  damage  of  any  extent  to  such  vessels,  the  maritime 
law  considers  as  a  dereliction  of  bounden  duty,  entitling  the 
sufferer  to  reparation  in  damages." 

The  "  attention  and  vigilance  "  necessary  is  not  "  extraordinary 
skill  or  extraordinary  diligence,  but  that  degree  of  skill  and  that 
degree  of  diligence  which  is  generally  to  be  found  in  persons  who 
discharge  their  duty ; " 2  or,  to  quote  Lord  Blackburn,8  "  to  take 
reasonable  care  and  to  use  reasonable  skill  to  prevent  it  [the  ship] 
from  doing  injury."  Reasonable  skill  is  not  a  fixed  quantity 
that  is  to  be  applied  in  all  circumstances,  but  a  variable  quantity, 
increasing  with  the  need.  Thus,  in  The  George  Roper,4  the  case 
of  a  collision  occurring  while  launching  a  vessel,  Brett,  J.,  cited 
the  judgment  in  The  Audalusian 6  as  follows  :  "  The  law  throws 
upon  those  who  launch  a  vessel  the  obligation  of  doing  so  with 
the  utmost  precaution,  and  giving  such  a  notice  as  is  reasonable 
and  sufficient  to  prevent  any  injury  happening  from  the  launch, 
and,  moreover,  the  burden  of  shewing  that  every  reasonable  pre- 
caution has  been  taken  and  every  reasonable  notice  given,  lies 
upon  her  and  those  managing  the  launch."  He  subsequently 
defines  "  reasonable  precaution  "  as  being,  "  in  fact,  the  utmost 
precaution  under  each  circumstances." 

There  is  no  essential  difference  between  negligence  at  common 
law  and  negligence  by  the  rules  of  the  Admiralty ;  if  a  rule  of 
common  sense  "  what  may  be  called  the  common  law  "  is  trans- 
gressed, liability  attaches,  though  no  Admiralty  rule  has  been 
made  in  the  matter.6 

The  principle  that,  a  person  who  causes  another  to  be  so  placed 
by  his  fault,  as  to  constrain  him  to  choose  between  perilous 
alternatives,  thereby  renders  himself  liable  for  those  conse- 
quences,7 is  of  frequent  application  in  Admiralty  cases,  and  must 

Court  of  Appeal  distinguished  The  Khedive,  and  held  that  "  it  nras{  be  shewn  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Court,  if  there  has  been  an  infringement,  that  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  made  a  departure  from  the  regulations  necessary.  It  is  not  enough,  perhaps, 
to  shew  that  what  the  captain  did  was  reasonable  and  advisable ;  it  must  be  sliewn  to 
be  necessary."  Where  a  collision  is  inevitable  from  the  first,  the  regulations  do  not 
apply:  The  Buckhurst,  6  P.  D.  152. 

1  1  Hagg.  (Adm.)  109,  at  120. 

2  Per  Dr.  Lushington,  The  Thomas  Powell  v.  The  Cuba,  2  Mar.  Law  Cas.  344. 

8  The  Khedive,  5  App.  Cas.  876,  at  890.  Lord  Blackburn  adds :  "  A  man  may  not 
do  the  right  thing,  nay  may  even  do  the  wrong  thing,  and  yet  not  be  guilty  of  neglect 
of  his  duty,  which  is  not  absolutely  to  do  right  at  all  events,  but  only  to  take  reasonable 
care  and  use  reasonable  skill.'1 

*  8  P.  D.  119.  8  2  P.  D.  231. 

6  Per  Lord  Blackburn,  Cayzer  v.  Carron  Company,  9  App.  Cas.  873,  at  880. 

7  Jones  v.  Boyce,  1  Stark.  (N.  P.)  493,  at  495. 
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be  taken  as  limiting  the  role  just  mentioned — of  reasonable 
skill  in  the  mariner ;  since,  if  one  is  suddenly  jeopardized  by  the 
fault  of  another,  that  other  is  responsible  for  the  consequences  of 
the  action  of  the  imperilled  person  in  the  peril  in  which  he  has 
placed  him.1  A^d  "  any  Court,"  it  has  been  laid  down,8  a  ought 
to  make  the  very  greatest  allowance  for  a  captain  or  pilot  sud- 
denly put  into  such  difficult  circumstances ;  and  the  Court  ought 
not,  in  fairness  and  justice  to  him,  to  require  perfect  nerve  and 
presence  of  mind  enabling  him  to  do  the  best  thing  possible." 
"  With  this,"  said  Lord  Herschell/  "  I  entirely  agree,  though,  of  Rule  approved 
course,  the  application  of  the  principle  laid  down  must  vary  Herroheii  a*"1 
according  to  the  circumstances."  And  in  the  same  case  Lord  by  Lord  Moms. 
Morris  observed  :*  "In  my  opinion,  large  allowance  should  be 
made  for  sudden  consideration  whether  directory  rules  should  be 
disobeyed  in  order  to  avoid  collision,  and  when  such  collision  is 
caused  by  the  misconduct  of  the  parties  complaining,  there  should, 
in  my  opinion,  be  very  clear  proof  of  contributing  negligence." 

In   America   the    same   rule    has    been    laid    down,    though  American  rule 
the  expression  is  different.      "  If,"   it   is  said,4   "  one   vessel   is B 
brought  into  immediate  jeopardy  by  the  fault  of  another,  the  fact 
that  an  order  other  than  that  which  was  given  might  have  been 
more  fortunate  will  not  prevent  the  recovery  of  full  damages." 

The  imminency  and  the  nature  of  the  peril  are  alike  to  be  imminency 
taken  into  account  in  estimating  the  amount  of  allowance  that  is  the  peril  to  be 

taken  into 
1  Kissam  v.  The  Albert,  cited  Parsons,  Law  of  Shipping,  vol.  i.  533,  where  a  vessel  account 

was  thrown  against  another  vessel  by  the  swell  cansed  by  a  passing  steamer,  and  was 

held  not  liable,  though  she  ripped  up  the  timbers  of  the  vessel  through  carrying  her 

anchor  in  a  way  prohibited  by  the  harbour  regulations  of  the  port.     See,  further,  The 

Sisters,  1  P.  D.  117;  The  Industrie,  L.  R.  3  A.  &  E.  303;  The  Hiberoia,  31  L.  T. 

(N.  S.)  805  ;  The  Marpesia,  L.  R.  4  P.  C.  212;  The  Adalia,  22  L.  T.  (N.  S.)  74 ;  The 

C.  M.  Palmer  and  The  Larnaz,  2  Mar.  Law.  Cas.  N.  S.  94. 

s  Per  Lord  Esher,  M.R.,  in  The  By  well  Castle,  4  P.  Div.  219,  at  226.  Cp.  The  Utopia 

(1893),  App.  Cas.  492.   In  the  Agra  and  Elizabeth  Jenkins,  L.  R.  I  P.  C.  501,  at  504,  it  is 

said,  "  if  a  ship  bound  to  keep  her  course  under  the  18th  rule  justifies  her  departure 

from  that  rale  under  the  words  of  the  19th  rule,  she  takes  upon  herself  the  obligation  of 

shewing  both  that  her  departure  was  at  the  time  it  took  place  necessary,  in  order  to 

avoid  immediate  danger,  and  also  that  the  course  adopted  by  her  was  reasonably 

calculated  to  avoid  that  danger."    The  "  Jesmond"  and  the  "Earl  of  Elgin,1'  L.  R. 

4  P.  C.  1  ;  The  Rhondda,  8  App.  Cas.  549 ;  The  Servia,  149  U.  S.  (42  Davis)  144 ; 

The  "Thorea,"  20  Rettie  876,  affd.  (1894)  App.  Cas.  116. 

3  The  Tasmania,  15  App.  Cas.  223,  at  220. 

4  L.  c.  at  238. 

9  The  Maggie  J.  Smith,  123  U.  S.  (16  Davis)  349,  at  355  ;  see  also  The  Elizabeth 
Jones,  112  U.  S.  (5  Davis)  514;  and  The  Blue  Jacket,  144  U.  S.  (37  Davis)  371, 
where,  at  394,  distinguishing  the  earlier  case  of  The  Manitoba,  122  U.  S.  (15  Davis)  97, 
it  is  said,  "in  the  former  [case]  the  question  was  between  two  steam  vessels,  while  in 
the  latter,  it  is  between  a  steam  vessel  and  a  sailing  vessel.  In  the  case  of  The 
Manitoba,  the  courses  of  the  two  steam  vessels  were  not  such  as  to  make  it  the  duty  of 
the  one  more  than  of  the  other  to  avoid  the  other,  or  to  make  it  the  duty  of  the  one 
rather  than  of  the  other  to  keep  her  course  ;  and  there  was,  in  regard  to  the  courses  of 
both  the  steam  vessels,  such  risk  of  collision  that  the  obligation  was  upon  both  to 
slacken  speed,  or,  if  necessary,  stop  the  reverse.  But  in  the  present  case  the  duty  was 
wholly  on  the  ship  to  keep  her  course,  and  wholly  on  the  tug  to  Keep  out  of  the  way  of  the 
ship."     For  the  law  in  Scotland,  see  Hine  Brothers  v.  Clyde  Trustees,  15  Rettie  498. 
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to  be  made  for  departing  from  the  right  course  in  a  critical 
position.  The  law  is  well  explained  by  Lord  Blackburn,  adopting 
James,  l.j.'s,  an  illustration  of  James,  L. J.,  in  The  Khedive,1  as  follows :'  "  I 
Tbe^Khedive.  agree  that  when  a  man  is  suddenly  and  without  warning  thrown 
into  a  critical  position,  due  allowance  should  be  made  for  this, 
but  not  too  much.  If,  to  take  the  example  Lord  Justice  James 
gives,  the  driver  of  a  van  cracking  his  whip  makes  the  horses  of 
a  carriage  suddenly  unmanageable,  the  fact  that  the  driver  of  the 
carriage  pulled  the  wrong  rein  would  be  much  less  cogent  evidence 
of  want  of  reasonable  skill  or  of  reasonable  care  on  his  part,  than 
if  he  did  the  same  thing  when  driving  along  in  the  ordinary  way, 
but  it  would  still  be  evidence."8 

But  it  has  been  held  in  the  Privy  Council  that  there  is  no 
power  to  absolve  a  vessel  that  infringes  the  regulations  for  pre- 
venting collisions  at  sea  from  the  consequences  prescribed  by 
statute  unless  the  plea  of  necessity  is  made  out.  The  effect  of 
this  rule  is  that,  where  a  vessel,  which  is  navigated  with  reckless 
negligence  by  an  ignorant  and  incompetent  crew,  comes  into 
collision  with  another  vessel,  whose  only  fault  is  not  slackening 
speed  in  face  of  the  irregularities  of  the  oncoming  vessel,  such 
other  vessel  cannot  be  absolved  from  the  statutory  penalties.4 
inevitable  Neither  ship  is  liable  where  the  damage  has  arisen  from  in- 

evitable  accident. 

"  Inevitable  accident "  has  been  defined  : 6  "  Where  one  vessel, 
doing  a  lawful  act,  without  any  intention  of  harm,  and  using  proper 
precautions  to  prevent  danger,  unfortunately  happens  to  run 
into  another  vessel."  To  constitute  an  inevitable  accident,7  "  it 
was  necessary  that  the  occurrence  should  have  taken  place  in 
such  a  manner  as  not  to  have  been  capable  of  being  prevented 
by  ordinary  skill  and  ordinary  diligence.  We  were  not  to 
expect  extraordinary  skill  or  extraordinary  diligence,  but  that 
degree  of  skill  and  that  degree  of  diligence  which  is  generally  to  be 
found  in  persons  who  discharge  their  duty."8  In  The  "Marpeaia,"* 
the  definition  is  something  "  done  or  omitted  to  be  done  which  a 

1  5  App.  Gas.  876,  at  889.  *  L.  c  at  891. 

8  Cp.  The  Bywell  Castle,  4  P.  Div.  219,  where  Brett,  L.  J.,  thus  some  up  the  role 
at  226 :  "  The  captains  of  ships  are  bound  to  shew  such  skill  as  persons  of  their  position 
with  ordinary  nerve  ought  to  shew  under  the  circumstances." 

4  The  Arratoon  Apcar,  15  App.  Cas.  37. 

6  Ante,  1318;  The  Woodrop-Sims,  2  Dodson  (Adm.  Cas.)  83,  at  85;  Abbott, 
Merchant  Ships  (13th  ed.),  825. 

6  Per  Dr.  Lushington,  The  Europa,  14  Jur.  627,  at  620. 

7  The  Thomas  Powell  v.  The  Cuba,  2  Mar.  Law  Cas.  344 ;  Lack  v.  Seward, 
4.  C  &  P.  106. 

8  Adopted  in  Fawkes  v.  Poulson,  8  Times  L.  R.  725  (C.  A.). 

•  L.  R.  4  P.  C.  212,  at  220,  where,  also,  the  definition  in  The  Virgil,  2  W.  Rob. 
(Adm.)  205  is  cited.  The  definition  in  The  "Marpesia"  was  adopted  by  Fry,  I*J.y 
m  The  Merchant  Prince  (1892),  P.  179,  at  190. 
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person  exercising  ordinary  care,  caution  and  maritime  skill,  in 
the  circumstances,  either  would  not  have  done  or  would  not  have 
left  undone,  as  the  case  may  be." 

It  appears,   accordingly,  that  the  prominent  consideration  in  "Ordinary 
these  cases  is  not  the  inevitability  of  the  accident,  viewed  from  ^SL^y  skill " 
the  point  of  the  actual  motive  power  that  caused  it,  so  much  as  the  teflt- 
whether  "  ordinary  care  and  ordinary  skill "  being  exerted  could 
have  prevented   it;   and    that    not    by  reference  merely  to  the 
moment  of  the  occurrence,  but  to  any  earlier  stage  in  which  the 
adoption  of  measures  reasonably  to  have  been  counted  on  would 
have  rendered  the  occurrence  less  probable.1 

A  collision  is  said  to  occur  by  inevitable  aqcident  when  both 
parties  have  used  every  means  in  their  power  with  adequate 
nautical  skill  and  due  care  and  caution  to  prevent  its  occurrence, 
and  have  been  unable  to  do  so.2 

In  The  Schwan — The  Albano,3  Lord  Esher,  M.B.,  wished  to  Lord  Esher, 
depart  from  the  definitions  of  "  inevitable  accident "  above  cited,  tioninThe*11 
and  to  hold,  on  the  authority  of  The  Annot  Lyle 4  and  The  Indus,*  Scbwan- 
that  the  true  definition  is  the  happening  of  something  over  which 
the  injurious  person  "  had  no  control,  and  the  effect  of  which  could 
not  have  been  avoided  by  the  greatest  care  and  skill." 6    If  this  were 
so,  a  curious  state  of  things  would  arise.     To  render  a  defendant 
ship  liable,  negligence — that  is,  want  of  reasonable  care  and  skill 
— mast  be  proved  by  the  plaintiff.     If,  however,  the  defendant 
were  to  set  up  "  inevitable  accident "  as  his  defence,  he  would 
thereby  take  on  himself  the  obligation  of  proving  considerably 
greater  diligence  than  if  he  refrained,  and  contented  himself  with 

1  The  Virgil,  2  W.  Rob.  (Adm.)  201 ;  The  Uhla,  37  L.  J.  Adm.  16,  n.  ;  The  Hibernia, 
4  Jar.  (N.  S.)  1244. 

*  The  Lochlibo,  3  W.  Rob.  (Adm.)  310;  The  Calcutta,  21  L.  T.  (N.  SJ  768 ;  The 
"Marpesia,"  L.  R.  4  P.  C.  212,  333 ;  The  Secret,  26  L.  T.  (N.  S.)67o.  Collision  was 
held  to  have  occurred  through  "inevitable  accident'1  in  the  following  cases:— The 
Shannon,  1  W.  Rob.  (Adm.)  463,  where  a  steamer  going  against  the  stream  collided 
against  a  brig  coming  down  at  night ;  The  William  Lindsay,  L.  B.  5  P.  C.  338,  where 
a  ship  fastened  to  a  buoy  in  pursuance  of  port  regulations  came  into  collision  through 
the  parting  of  a  band  round  the  buoy ;  The  Peerless,  Lush.  30,  the  catching  of  the 
cable  on  the  windlass  when  the  anchor  was  let  go  ;  The  London,  1  Mar.  Law  Cas.  398, 
cable  parting  in  wind ;  The  Virgo,  3  Mar.  Law  Cas.  N.  S.  285,  breaking  of  steerage 
gear  through  latent  defect;  The  Buckhurst,  6  P.  D.  152,  sailing  ship  dragging  anchor 
with  rudder  damaged  ;  The  Swallow,  3  Mar.  Law  Cas.  N.  S.  371,  dumb  barge  driving 
-with  the  tide ;  The  Duke  of  Cornwall,  1  Pritchard,  Adm.  Dig.  (3rd  ed.),  201,  steamer 
navigating  at  proper  rate  causing  a  swell  whereby  barge  in  exposed  position  was  made 
to  sink ;  The  MerchantJPrince  (1892),  P.  9,  in  (C.  A.)  179,  steam  steerage  gear  getting 
jammed.  For  the  American  cases  see  The  Morning  Light,  2  Wall.  (U.  S.)  550 ;  The 
Java,  14  Wall.  (U.  8.)  189;  The  Merrimac,  14  Wall.  (U.  S.)  199.  But  where  there 
was  negligence  the  accident  was  held  not  inevitablo,  The  Pladda,  2  P.  D.  34  ;  Sherman 
v.  Mott,  5  Bened.  (CT.  S.  Dist.  Ct)  372  ;  The  Merrimac,  14  Wall.  (U.  8.)  199  ;  the  last 
two  cited  Marsden,  Collisions  at  £foa,  (3rd  ed.),  13.  Master  was  held  not  to  blame 
where  moorings  supplied  by  river  authorities  were  insufficient  in  a  storm,  The  Turkistan, 
13  Rettie  342. 

3  (1892)  P.  419,  see  In  re  Ship  Albano,  8  Times  L.  R.  425  (C.A.). 

4  11  P.  Div.  114.  e  12  P.  Div.  46.  6  (1892)  P.  at  429. 

VOL.  II.  2  F 
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shewing  lie  used  all  reasonable  care  and  skill  in  the  dream- 
stances.  If  he  did  this  and  shewed  he  used  "  ordinary  care  and 
ordinary  skill,"  he  would  be  exonerated ;  since  then  he  would  have 
disproved  negligence.  If,  however,  he  set  up  "  inevitable  accident," 
and  proved  facts  which  exonerated  him  from  liability  by  shewing 
he  was  not  negligent,  he  might  yet  be  held  to  have  failed  in  his 
defence,  and  possibly  to  be  liable  for  the  costs  of  proving  a 
defence  which,  though  inadequate  under  one  name,  would  still 

Overruled  by    effectually  dispose  of  the  suit  against  him.     The  majority  of  the 

Lopes)  JJ.  Court  (Pry  and  Lopes,  L. JJ.),  however,  adhered  to  the  definition 
adopted  by  the  Privy  Council  in  The  "Marpesia;"1  Lopes,  L.J., 
added  :  "  I  know  no  distinction  as  regards  inevitable  accident 
between  cases  which  occur  on  land  and  those  which  occur  at 
sea." 3 

Onus.  The  onus  of  proving  inevitable  accident  is  on  the  defendant. 

He  has  to  shew  that  the  cause  of  the  accident  was  a  cause 
the  result  of  which  he  could  not  avoid.  "  If  he  cannot  tell 
you  what  the  cause  is,  how  can  he  tell  you  that  the  cause 
was  one  the  result  of  which  he  could  not  avoid?"*  "The 
burden,"  says  Fry,  L.J.,4  "rests  on  the  defendants  to  shew 
inevitable  accident.  To  sustain  that,  the  defendants  must  do 
one  or  other  of  two  things.  They  must  either  shew  what  was 
the  cause  of  the  accident,  and  shew  that  the  result  of  that  cause 
was  inevitable ;  or  they  must  shew  all  the  possible  causes,  one  or 
other  of  which  produced  the  effect,  and  must  further  shew,  with 
regard  to  every  one  of  these  possible  causes,  that  the  result  could 
not  have  been  avoided.  Unless  they  do,  one  or  other  of  these 
two  things,  it  does  not  appear  to  me  that  they  have  shewn 
inevitable  accident."6 

Blame  on  The  second  case  put  by  Lord  Stowell6  is  where  there  is  blame 

on  both  sides ;  as  to  which  the  law  "  is  now  universally  accepted 
as  he  stated  it."7  The  Admiralty  rule  differs  from  the  rule  of 
the  common  law,  and  renders  each  liable  to  contribute  half  of  the 
joint   damage.8      A  further    distinction   from    the    rule   of  the 

1  L.  R.  4  P.  C.  212. 

2  (1892)  P.  at  434;  for  a  limitation  of  this  statement,  see  per  Dr.  Lushington,  The 
Bolina,  3  Notes  of  Cases,  208,  at  210;  The  "Marpesia,"  L.  K.  4  P.  G.  2J2,  at  219, 
where  the  suggested  limitation  did  not  arise;  The  Annot  Lyle,  11  P.  Div.  114;  The 
Indus,  12  P.  Div.  46.  The  Ben ra ore,  L.  R.  4  A.  &  E.  132  overrules  The  Thomas  Lea, 
38  L.  J.  (Adra.)  37,  and  decides  that  on  a  plea  of  inevitable  accident  it  is  for  the 
plaintiff  to  begin. 

*  Per  Lord  Esher,  M.R.,  The  Merchant  Prince  (1892),  P.  179,  at  188. 

4  L.  c  at  189. 

5  In  the  case  cited  the  alleged  inevitable  accident  arose  from  failure  to  act  of  steam 
steering  gear. 

6  The  Woodrop  SimsY  2  Dodson  (Adm.  Cas  83),  at  85.     Ante,  1318. 

7  Abbott,  Merchant  Ships  (13th  ed.),  827. 
»  Vaux  t?.  Schaffer,  8  Moo.  P.  C.  C.  75. 
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common  law  has  been  sought  to  be  made.  By  the  common  law, 
though  the  plaintiff  has  contributed  to  the  accident,  he  is  not 
disentitled  to  recover  if  the  negligence  of  the  defendant  was  the 
proximate,  and  that  of  the  plaintiff  the  remote,  cause  of  the 
injury — that  is,  if  the  defendant  could  in  the  result,  by  the 
exercise  of  ordinary  care  and  diligence,  have  avoided  the  mischief 
which  happened,  the  plaintiff's  negligence  will  not  excuse  him.1 
It  has  been  contended  that,  by  Admiralty  law,  where  there  has 
been  any  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  that  negligence 
is  primd  facie  to  be  reckoned  as  the  cause  in  the  event  of  a 
subsequent  collision  occurring.3  As  we  have  already  incidentally 
seen,8  there  is  no  ground  for  this  attempted  distinction. 

But  before  a  vessel  can  be  held  in  fault  for  a  collision,  negli- 
gence contributing  to  the  accident,  and  not  negligence  merely, 
must  be  shewn.4 

The  cases  have  been  summed  up  as  follows  :5  Oases 

1 .  A  ship,  A,  may  recover  full  damages  against  another,  B, BUmmed  up- 
though  she  (A)  has  been  guilty  of  negligence  contributing  to  the 
collision,  provided  B   could,  with   ordinary  care,    exerted   up  to 
moment  of  the  collision,  have  avoided  it ; 

2.  A  can  recover  nothing,  though  B  was  guilty  of  negligence 
contributing  to  the  collision,  if  A,  by  ordinary  care  exerted  up  to 
the  moment  of  the  collision,  could  have  avoided  it. 

3.  A  may  recover  half  her  loss,  though  she  has  been  guilty  of 
negligence  contributing  to  the  collision,  and  rendering  the 
collision  unavoidable  except  by  extraordinary  care  on  B's  part,  if 
B  has  been  guilty  of  negligence  contributing  to  the  collision  and 
rendering  it  unavoidable  except  by  extraordinary  care  on  A's 
part ;  and 

4.  In  the  last  case  B  may  also  recover  half  her  loss. 

Where  the  injuring  vessel  is  alone  in  fault  the  owners  of  the  injuring  vessel 
injured  vessel  are  entitled  to  full  compensation — restitutio 
in  integrum* — as  near  as  may  be  for  the  injury  their  vessel  has 
suffered.  They  may  recover  for  the  loss  of  her  use  while  laid  up 
for  repairs ;  and,  where  such  exists,  the  market  price  for  her  use  is 
the  test  of  what  they  may  recover  under  this  head.     Where  there  is 

1  Radley  v.  London  and  North-Western  Railway  Company,  1  App.  Cas.  754. 

*  Tbe  Fenbam,  L.  R.  3  P.  C.  212 ;  Hay  v.  Le  Neve,  2  Shaw  (H.  L.  Sc.)  395. 

*  Ante,  1325. 

4  Cayzer  v.  Carron  Company,  9  App.  Cas.  873 ;  The  Lord  Saumarez,  6  Notes  of  Cases, 
600.  In  Seccombe  v.  Wood,  2  Moo.  &  Rob.  290,  the  injury  was  caused  actively  by  the 
vessel  whose  doing  damage  to  the  plaintiff's  vessel  was  part  of  the  sequence  of  the 
original  negligence. 

0  Marsden  (3rd  ed.),  Collisions  at  Sea,  23 ;  The  Monte  Rosa  (1893),  P.  23,  at  30. 

0  The  City  of  Peking,  15  App.  Cas.  438,  at  442.  Restitutio  in  integrum,  under  the 
old  law  and  as  affected  by  statute,  is  discussed  in  The  North umbria,  L.  R.  3  A.  & 
E.  6,  at  12.    Ante,  227,  &nd  post,  1346. 
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no  market  price  evidence  is  admissible  of  what  she  would  have 
earned  if  not  disabled  ;  from  this,  however,  must  be  deducted  the 
cost  of  earning  it.     In  no  case  may  the  damages  exceed  the  net 
profit,  and  the  onus  as  to  what  they  are  lies  on  the  plaintiff.1 
Ont*.  As  to  the  onus  probandi  in  cases  of  collision  by  the  fault  of 

didem  Morgan  both    parties,    Lord    Wensleydale    says,    in    Morgan    v.    Sim  :s 
v.  Sim.  «  There  is  no  question  or  doubt  about  the  law.     The  party  seek- 

ing to  recover  compensation  for  damage  must  make  out  that  the 
party  against  whom  he  complains  was  in  the  wrong.     The  burden 
of  proof  is  clearly  upon  him,  and  he  must  show  that  the  loss  is  to 
be  attributed  to  the  negligence  of  the  opposite  party.     If  at  the 
end  he  leaves  the  case  in  even  scales,  and  does  not  satisfy  the 
Court  that  it  was  occasioned  by  the  negligence  or  default  of  the 
other  party,  he  cannot  succeed."8 
Rule  in  Court        The  rule  of  the  Admiralty  was  that  where  both  vessels  were  to 
0         uraty*   blame    neither  of  them   should  gain  by   any  litigation   in    the 
No  coats.         matter,4  and  so  no  costs  should  be  awarded  to  either.     The  Privy 
Council   took  that  view,  and  adopted  the  rule  in  the    case  of 
appeals  save  in  exceptional  circumstances.5      After  the  coming 
The  Swansea   into  operation   of  the  Judicature  Acts,  in  The  Swansea  v.  The 
v.  The   on  or.  Qon(jor)  e  jame^  lt.J.y  in  giving  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of 

Appeal  on  a  question  of  costs,  doubted  whether  it  could  be  right 
that  the  rule  as  to  costs  should  differ  in  two  branches  of  the  High 
Court  of  Justice,  and  thought  that  "  in  future,  the  rule  will  be 
that  the  costs  in  every  case  follow  the  result,  as  in  other  branches 

The  Milanese,  of  the  High  Court."  In  the  subsequent  case  of  the  Milanese7 
the  same  Lord  Justioe  said :  "  We  are  of  opinion  that,  wherever 
we  vary  the  decision  of  the  Court  below  by  finding  both  vessels 
to  blame,  the  rule  should  be  that  no  order  is  made  as  to  costs 
either  below  or  on  appeal — that  is,  that  each  party  should  bear 

The  Hector,     their  own  costs  of  the  whole  litigation."     Subsequently,  in  The 

1  The  Argentino,  13  P.  D.  191,  affd.  H.  of  L.  14  App.  Cas.  519 ;  The  Gazelle, 
2  W.  Rob.  (Adm.)  279;  The  Clarence,  3  W.  Rob.  (Adm.)  283;  The  Potomac,  105 
U.S.  (15  Otto)  630. 

2  1 1  Moo.  P.  C.  C.  107,  at  31 1 ;  The  Ligo,  2  Hagg.  (Adm.)  356 ;  Cayzer  v.  Carron 
Company,  9  App.  Cas.  973.  See,  too,  per  Dr.  Lushington,  The  Swanland,  2  Ecc  &  Ad. 
(Spinks),  107. 

3  As  to  the  burden  of  proof  on  an  allegation  that  a  ship  in  a  collision  was  in  stays. 
The  Sea  Nymph,  Lush.  23.  But  a  ship  so  placed  ought  to  execute  any  practicable 
manoeuvre  to  avoid  a  starboard  tacked  vessel ;  Wilson  v.  Canada  Shipping  Com- 
pany, 2  App.  Cas.  389,  s.c.  sub  nom.  The  Lake  St.  Clair  v.  The  Underwriter,  36  L.  T. 
(N.  S.)  155.  Where  a  fishing  boat  was  fast  to  her  nets,  see  The  Columbus,  1  Pritchard 
Adm.  Dig.  (3rd  ed.)  239;  The  Bottle  Imp,  42  L.  J.  Adm.  48.  Where  the  ship  had 
hove  to,  see  The  Eleanor,  2  Mar.  Law  Cas.  240 ;  The  Rosalie,  5  P.  D.  245.  Generally 
as  to  onus  of  proof,  ante,  127. 

4  Vennall  v.  Garner,  1  Cr.  &  M.  21. 

6  The  "  Marpesia,"  L.  R.  4  P.  C.  212 ;  The  Islay  v.  Patience,  20  Rettie  224. 
•  4  P.  Div.  115. 

7  43  L.  T.  107,  at  no,  affirmed  in  H.  of  L.  45  L.  T.  151. 
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Hector,1  Brett,  L.J.,  said :  "  The  better  way  to  solve  the  matter 
is,  I  think,  to  say  that  in  order  to  enforce  care  at  sea,  where  it  is 
so  important  that  care  should  be  observed,  the  Court  of  Appeal 
will  adopt  the  rule  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty  and  the  rule  of  the 
Privy  Council  to  this  extent,  that,  unless  in  some  exceptional 
case,  such  as  I  have  mentioned  " — i.e.,  where  the  judgment  of  the 
Court  below  has  been  that  both  vessels  are  to  blame,  and  that 
judgment  is  affirmed — "they  will  not,  where  both  sides  have 
been  to  blame,  allow  either  ship  to  gain  anything  by  the  litiga- 
tion." This  rule  has  been  said  to  be  a  "  matter  of  discipline,"* 
but  Cotton,  L.J.,  preferred  to  regard  the  rule  as  established 
rather  by  authority  than  by  reason  or  sound  principle. 

If  by  the  negligence  of  one  vessel  another  is  driven  against  Wherethrough 
a  third,  both  vessels  will  have  an  action  against  the  negligent  0f e05f  vessel* 
ship.8     The  third  will  only  have  an  action  against  the  second  if  Jj^^iL^ 
she   were   guilty  of  negligence.     In   imputing  negligence,  the  a  third, 
greatest  allowance  must  be  made  for  a  captain  or  pilot  suddenly 
put  into   such  difficult  circumstances,   and    the    Court  will  not 
require  perfect  nerve  or  presence  of  mind,  and  thus  exact  from  the 
responsible  person  the  doing  of  the  very  best  thing  possible.4 

There  are  cases  where  the  plaintiff  is  unable  to  identify  the  Where  the 
guilty  ship,  as  in  The  Evangelismos,5  where  the  vessel  causing  ^ssef  cannot 
the  damage  got  away.     Subsequently,  from  the  appearance  of  a  ** identified- 
vessel  in  port,  the  owners  of  the  damaged  vessel  caused  an  arrest  Evangelismos. 
to  be  made,  but  the  plaintiffs  failed  to  identify  the  vessel  seized, 
and  the  Admiralty  Court  dismissed  the  action  with  costs,  though 
they  refused  to  award  damages  for  the   wrongful   arrest.     The 
Privy  Council  sustained  this  decision,  holding,  nevertheless,  that 
"  undoubtedly  there  may  be  cases  in  which  there  is  either  mala 
fides  or  that  crassa  Tiegligentia,  which  implies  malice,  which  would 
justify  a  Court  of  Admiralty  giving  damages,   as  in  an  action 
brought  at  common  law  damages  may  be  obtained."     "  The  real 
question  in  this  case,   following  the  principles   laid  down  with 
regard  to  actions  of  this  description,  comes  to  this — Is  there  or 
is  there  not,  reason  to  say,  that  the  action  was  so  unwarrantably 
brought,  or  brought  with  so  little  colour  or  so  little  foundation, 
that  it  rather  implies  malice  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  or  that 
gross  negligence  which   is   equivalent  to   it  ? "     This  view   was  Approved  in 
approved  in  The  Strathnaver.6  na™*' 

1  8  P.  Div.  218,  at  220. 

2  L.  c.  per  Bowen,  L.J.,  at  221.     In  The  Quickstep,  15  P.  D.  196,  at  202,  the  role 
laid  down  in  The  Hector  was  followed. 

3  The  Sisters,  1  P.  D.  117 ;  The  Industrie,  L.  R.  3  A.  &  E.  303  ;  The  Kjohenhavn, 
2  Mar.  Law  Gas.  N.  S.  213. 

4  The  Bywell  Castle,  4  P.  Div.  219  ;  see  per  Brett,  L.  J.,  at  227.    Ante,  56. 
6  12  Moo.  P.  C.  C.  352.  6  1  App.  Cas.  58, 
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Remedies  of  Beyond  all  doubt  the  owners  of  a  ship  or  vessel  injured  by 
Soured  by8  ipS  collision  may  proceed  to  recover  compensation,  at  their  election, 
collision.  either  against  the  owners  or   against  the  master  personally,  or 

against  the  ship  herself.1  The  ship's  liability,  it  may  be  noted,  is 
only  to  the  extent  of  her  value  at  the  time  she  is  arrested,  and 
not  for  the  added  value  of  repairs  done  upon  her.2  It  is  eqnally 
beyond  doubt  that  where  neither  party  is  in  fault  and  the 
damage  results  from  unavoidable  accident,  the  loss  lies  where  it 
falls,  and  has  to  be  borne  by  the  injured  vessel.3  A  further 
exception  has  to  be  noted  where  the  vessel  in  fault  is  the  property 
of  the  Sovereign  of  a  foreign  State  and  in  the  hands  of  officers 
employed  by  him.4 
ThePariement  In  The  Parlement  Beige,4  it  was  contended,  in  accordance  with 
e  ^  •  analogies  in  the  old  law5  that  a  ship  may  be  treated  as  a  delin- 
quent per  se  without  reference  to  the  liability  of  the  owners  in 
respect  of  negligence.  If  the  law  ever  admitted  a  liability  of 
Opinion  of       this  sort  it  no  longer  allows  it.     In  giving  judgment,  Brett,  LJ., 

1  The  Volant,  I  W.  Rob.  (Adm.)  387 ;  Maude  and  Pollock,  Merchant  Shipping 
(4th  ed.),  619,  620 ;  The  Atlas,  93  U.  S.  (3  Otto)  302.  The  law  and  practice  in  a  pro- 
ceeding in  Admiralty  in  rem  are  laid  down  in  The  Bold  Buccleugh,  7  Moo.  P.  C.  C.  267, 
at  284,  which  is  considered  in  The  Rio  Tinto,  9  App.  Cas.  356,  and  in  The  City  of 
Mecca,  6  P.  D.  106.  The  law  as  to  maritime  lien  is  treated  in  The  Henrich  Bjorn,  1 1 
App.  Cas.  270;  The  Sara,  14  App.  Cas.  209.  The  shipowner's  lien  for  freight  is 
treated,  Abbott,  Merchant  Ships  (13th  ed.),  452-456;  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894; 
57  &  58  Vict.  c.  60,  88.  494  and  495  ;  the  lien  for  necessaries  or  repairs,  Abbott, 
Merchant  Ships  (13th  ed.),  141-149.  For  the  law  in  the  United  States,  see  The 
J.  E.  Rumbell,  148  U.  S.  (41  Davis)  1.     A  maritime  lien  is  not  indelible,  bat  may  be 


Brett,  L.J. 


lost  by  negligence  or  delay  where  the  rightB  of  third  parties  are  compromised  ;  where 
reasonable  diligence  is  used  (which  is  a  question  of  fact  determinable  upon  the  par- 
ticular circumstances),  and  the  proceedings  are  had  in  good  faith  ;  the  lien  travels 
with  the-thing  into  whatsoever  possession  it  may  come :  The  Fairport,  8  P.  D.  48. 
The  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1S89  (52  &  53  Vict.  c.  46),  was  passed  to  restore  the  lav 
to  the  state  it  was  supposed  to  be  m  with  regard  to  maritime  lien  previously  to  the 
decision  in  The  Sara,  14  App.  Cas.  209.  Morgan  v.  Castlegate  Steamship  Company, 
The  Castlegate  (1893),  App.  Cas.  38,  is  a  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  the 
meaning  of  "  disbursements  made  by  the  master  on  account  of  the  ship  "  under  sec.  1 
of  the  Act.  In  the  Orienta  (1894),  r.  271,  affirmed  (1895),  P.  49,  the  lien  conferred  by 
the  Act  is  said  to  be  only  in  respect  of  those  disbursements  with  regard  to  which  a 
lien  was  supposed  to  have  been  created  by  the  Admiralty  Court  Act,  1861  (24  Vict, 
c.  10),  s.  10,  and  the  test  of  whether  disbursements  are  within  this  class  is,  whether 
they  are  such  as  would,  without  express  authority,  have  pledged  the  owners1  credit. 
Sec.  1  of  the  Act  of  1889  is  embodied  in  the  consolidating  Act,  the  Merchant  Shipping 
Act,  1894  (57  &  58  Vict.  c.  60),  s.  167,  sub-s.  (2).  The  master's  lien  does  not  take 
priority  of  that  of  seamen,  who  are  entitled  to  recover  their  wages  from  him :  The 
Salacia,  Lush.  545  ;  nor  of  a  bottomry  bond,  on  which  he  is  personally  liable :  The 
William,  Swa.  (Adm.)  346 ;  The  Jonathan  Goodhue,  Swa.  (Adm.)  524.  The 
seamen' e  lien  for  wages  is  secured  by  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894  (57  &  58 
Vict.  c.  60),  ss.  164-167. 

2  The  St.  Olaf,  L.  R.  2  A.  &  E.  360. 

3  The  Shannon,  1  W.  Rob.  (Adm.)  463,  at  470 ;  The  Itinerant,  2  W.  Rob.  (Adm.) 
236  243.  As  to  costs,  see  The  "  Marpesia,"  L.  R.  4  P.  C.  212,  at  221,  commenting  on 
The  London,  B.  &  L.  82;  The  Lochlibo,  3  W.  Rob.  (Adm.)  310,  at  318;  The 
Oakfield,  11  P.  D.  34. 

4  The  Parlement  Beige,  5  P.  Div.  197.  But  where  a  foreign  Sovereign  isaplaintift 
whose  vessel  cannot  be  seized,  he  may  yet  be  ordered  to  give  security  for  damages : 
The  Newbattle,  10  P.  Div.  33. 

fl  5  P.  Div.  197.  See  the  very  interesting  account  in  Holmes,  The  Common  Law, 
26-33.  °  5  P.  Div.  at  218. 
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thus  expresses  himself:  "  In  a  claim  made  in  respect  of  a  collision, 
the  property  is  not  treated  as  the  delinquent  per  se.  Though 
the  ship  has  been  in  collision,  and  has  caused  injury  by  reason  of 
the  negligence  or  want  of  skill  of  those  in  charge  of  her,  yet  she 
cannot  be  made  the  means  of  compensation  if  those  in  charge  of 
her  were  not  the  servants  of  her  then  owner,  as  if  she  was  in 
charge  of  a  compulsory  pilot.  That  is  conclusive  to  shew  that 
the  liability  to  compensate  must  be  fixed,  not  merely  on  the 
property  but  also  on  the  owner  through  the  property."  And 
this  is  cited  with  approbation  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  The  Castle- 
gate1  and  in  the  Privy  Council  in  The  Utopia2  as  correctly  express- 
ing the  English  law. 

In  the  United  States  there  is  very  high  authority  the  other  Law  in  the 
way.     Story  J.,  in  giving  the  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Umtedstfttefl- 
United  States  v.  Brig  Malek  Adhel,  quotes  Marshall,  C.J.,8  as 
follows  :4  "  This  is  not  a  proceeding  against  the  owner  ;  it  is  a  Opinion  of 
proceeding  against  the  vessel  for  an  offence  committed  by  the  adopted  by '  " 
vessel;  which  is  not  the  less  an  offence  and  does  not  the  less  subject  StorJr» J- 
her  to  forfeiture  because  it  was  committed  without  the  authority 
and  against  the  will  of  the  owner.     It  is  true  that  inanimate 
matter  can  commit  no  offence.     But  this  body  is  animated  and 
put  in  action  by  the  crew,  who  are  guided  by  the  master.     The 
vessel  acts  and  speaks  by  the  master.     She  reports  herself  by 
the   master.     It  is  therefore  not  unreasonable  that   the  vessel 
should  be  affected  by  this  report ; "  and  again :   "  The  thing  is 
here  primarily  considered  as  the  offender,  or  rather  the  offence  is 
primarily  attached  to  the  thing."5 

In  considering  cases  of  collision  the  precautions  taken  by  the  Precautions 
vessel  that  is  run  down  must  have  very  considerable  weight  in  in  estimating 
determining  the  rights  and  liabilities  of  the  respective  parties.  lability. 
These  precautions  are  to  be  judged  partly  by  reference  to  con- 
siderations of  nautical  care  and  skill,  and  partly  to  general  or 
national  usage.8     There  are  some  general  and  broad  rules  the 
neglect  or  observance  of  which  goes  far  to  determine  the  liability 
or  immunity  respectively. 

The  cardinal  principle  is  that  the  master  is  bound  to  take  all  Duty  of 
reasonable  precautions — material  as  well  as  moral — against  his  taking  pre- 
ship  doing  damage  to  others.7     "The  true  rule,"  as  laid  down  incautlollB* 


3  United 


1893)  App.  CaB.38,  at  52.      _.  2  (1893)  App.  Caa.  492,  at  499. 


States  v.  The  Schooner  Little  Charles,  1  Brock.  (U.  S.)  347,  at  354. 

4  2  How.  (U.  S.)  210,  at  234. 

8  The  Palmyra,  12  Wheat.  (U.  S.)  I,  at  14. 

•  Story,  Bailm.  §  611  ;  The  Friends,  I  W.  Rob.  (Adm.)  478,  affirmed  sub  nom. 
General  Steam  Navigation  Company  v.  Tonkin,  4  Moo.  P.  C.  C.  314  ;  The  Lochlibo, 
3  W.  Rob.  (Adm.)  310,  at  319. 

7  Abbott,  Merchant  Ships  (13th  ed.)  861.    The  master's  duties  are  not  confined 
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The  William  Lindsay,1  "is  that  he  must  take  all  such  precautions 
as  a  man  of  ordinary  prudence  and  skill,  exercising  reasonable 
foresight,  would  use  to  avert  danger  in  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  may  happen  to  be  placed."  He  is  to  use  all  due  and 
proper  care  that  his  ship  is  free  from  defects  likely  to  cause  peril 
or  in  any  way  to  render  it  unfit  for  the  voyage  that  it  is  to  go ; 
but  his  obligation  does  not  extend  to  render  the  ship  secure 
against  defects  which  no  competent  skill  or  care  or  foresight  can 
detect  or  avert  ;9  since,  as  Montague  Smith,  J.,  says  in  Readhead  v. 
Midland  Railway  Company,*  this  would  be  "to  promise  the 
performance  of  an  impossible  thing,  and  would  be  directly  opposed 
to  the  maxims  of  law,  Lex  non  cogit  ad  impossibUia4 — Nemo  tenetur 
ad  impossibilia" 6 
Rules  a«  to  Following  this  cardinal  principle  is  another,  that  the  rule  of 

n  is  b  ps.    j.ne  roa(j  musj.  ^  0bserved.     British  ships  are  rendered  subject  to 

certain  statutory  rules,  now  consolidated  in  the  Merchant  Shipping 
Act,  1894.6 
Collisions  in  Formerly,  in  the  case  of  a  collision  occurring  on  the  high  seas 
shipCisacon-lgn  between  two  foreign  ships  or  between  a  British  and  a  foreign  ship, 
the  statutory  rules  were  not  applicable,  and  the  question  of  negli- 
gence had  to  be  tried  by  the  rules  of  general  maritime  law.  This 
was  stated  by  Best,  C.J.  :7  "  The  custom  proved  is,  that  the  ship 
which  has  the  wind  at  large  may  go  either  to  leeward  or  to  wind- 
ward, but  that,  as  a  general  rule,  she  ought  to  expect  that  the  ship 
which  is  close-hauled  will  keep  to  windward,  and  therefore  she 
ought  to  go  to  leeward  unless  it  is  quite  clear  that  she  can  go  to 
windward  with  safety." 

Lord  Blackburn,  in  The  Khedive,8  summarizes  the  general  duties 
applicable,  apart  from  statutory  enactment.  "  The  duty  which 
the  Court  casts  upon  him  who  has  the  management  and  control 
of  a  ship  at  sea  is  the  same  as  that  which  the  law  casts  on 
those  who  have  the  management  of  a  carriage  on  shore — viz.,  to 

to  avoiding  injury  to  other  vessels.  As  to  submarine  telegraphs,  Submarine  Telegraph 
Company  «>.  Dickson,  33  L.  J.  C.  P.  139.  As  to  oyster  beds,  The  Octavia  Stella,  6  Mar. 
L.  Cas.  N.  S.  182.     See  ante,  1262,  for  master's  duties  in  navigation, 

1  L.  R.  5  P.  C.  338,  at  143,  The  Ocean  Wave,  L.  R.  3  P.  C.  205  ;  The  Virgo,  3  Mar. 
Law  Cas.  NT  S.  285.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  Clyde  Navigation  Company  v.  Barclay, 
1  App.  Cas.  790,  it  was  contended  that  the  ship  was  not  properly  manned,  because, 
though  the  number  on  the  trial  trip  was  sufficient,  yet  they  were  not  regularly  con- 
stituted  officers  and  crew.  This  point,  however,  was  abandoned  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  See  The  C.  M.  Palmer  and  The  Larnax,  in  the  Privy  Council,  2  Mar.  Law  Cat. 
N.  S.  94. 

3  Lack  v.  Seward,  4  C.  &  P.  106. 

3  L.  R.  4  Q.  B.  379,  at  385. 

4  Co.  Litt.  231  b.  See  per  Willes,  J.,  in  Lloyd  v.  Guibert,  L.  R.  1  Q.  B.  11$,  ** 
121 ;  Baily  v.  De  Crespigny,  L.  R.  4  Q.  B.  180,  at  185 ;  In  re  Arthur,  Arthur  v.  Wynne, 


Lord  Black- 
burn in  The 
Khedive. 


14  Ch.  D.  603,  per  Jesse! ,  M.R.,  608.   Ante,  959,  n.  * 
5  Cp.  D.  50,  17,  185:  Impossibiliu 
9  57  &  58  Vict,  c  60,  88.  418-426. 


*  Cp.  D.  50,  17,  185 :  Impos&ibilium  mdla  obligatio  est;  Story  Eq.  Jur.  §  1308. 
andaysyde  v.  Wilson,  3  C.  &  P.  528.  5  App.  Cas.  876,  at  890. 
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take  reasonable  care  and  to  nse  reasonable  skill  to  prevent  it  from 
doing  injury,  yet  that  the  different  nature  of  the  two  things 
makes  a  great  difference  in  the  practical  application  of  the  rule. 
Much  greater  care  is  reasonably  required  from  the  crew  of  a  ship 
who  ought  to  keep  a  look-out  for  miles,  than  from  the  driver  of  a 
carriage  who  does  enough  if  he  looks  ahead  for  yards;  much 
more  skill  is  reasonably  required  from  the  person  who  takes  the 
command  of  a  steamer  than  from  one  who  drives  a  carriage." 

The  inconvenience  felt  by  the  occasional  inconsistency  of  the  international 
statutory  rule  with  the  rule  of  the  maritime  law  (which  was reg 
sometimes  even  productive  of  collisions),  led  to  the  adoption  of 
international  regulations,  by  which  the  former  difficulties  are  now 
obviated.  Local  usages  as  to  ships,  lights,  and  rules  to  be  ob- 
served in  navigating  foreign  waters  are  still  to  be  observed ;  and 
although  they  have  not  the  force  of  law  in  the  English  Courts, 
yet  failure  to  conform  to  them  would  be  cogent  evidence  of 
negligence.1 

If  a  vessel  be  at  anchor,  whether  properly2  or  improperly,  it  is  Ship  at  anchor. 
the    bounden   duty   of    a  vessel   in  motion    to  avoid    collision.3 
This  has  been  differently  laid  down  in  America ;  where,  in  the  American 
case  of  The  Schooner  Marcia  Tribou/  a  schooner  going  out  of  The  Schooner 
Boston    harbour    ran    into    a    sloop  that  was  anchored  in    the Marcm  Tnbon< 
channel;  both  vessels  were  held  in  fault — the  schooner  for  not 
keeping  a  proper  look-out,  and  the  sloop  for  being  improperly 
anchored.     This  decision  is  clearly  not  maintainable  in  England,5 
and  on  the  principle  already  enunciated — that  there  must  be  not 
merely  negligence,  but  negligence  as  a  contributory  cause  of  the 
accident. 

The  absence  of  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  moving  vessel  it  strout  v. 
is  which  distinguishes  the  case  of  The  Schooner  Marcia  Tribou 
from  Strout  v.  Foster,  where  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  were  equally  divided,  and  the  judgment  of  the 
Circuit  Court  was  consequently  maintained,  holding  that  where 
there  is  no  negligence  in  the  moving  ship,  and  a  collision  occurs 
with  a  ship  improperly  anchored,  the  third  rule  laid  down  by 
Lord  Stowell  in  the  Woodrop  Sims6  applies,  and  the  misconduct 
on  the  part  of  the  master  of  the  ship  so  improperly  anchored 

1  In  General  Steam  Navigation  Company  v,  Mann,  14  C.  B.  127,  at  133,  Maule,  J.,  is 
reported  as  saying  during  the  argument :  "  The  only  effect  of  the  Admiralty  regulation 
is  to  substitute  the  sailing  directions  there  given  for  the  rule  of  practice  which  existed 
before,  to  make  it  more  effective  ;  not  to  alter  the  proof  of  negligence." 

*  The  Steamboat  New  York  v.  Ilea,  18  How.  (U.  S.)  223. 

8  The  Batavier,  2  W.  Rob.  (Adm.)  407  ;  The  "  City  of  Peking  "  and  The  Compagnie 
des  Messageries  Man  times,  14  App.  Cas.  40. 

4  2  Sprague  (U.  S.  Adm.)  17. 

8  Cp.  Harris  v.  Anderson,  14  C.  B.  N.  S.  499  ;  The  Douglas,  7  P.  Div.  151. 

6  1  Mow.  (U.S.)  89  ;  1  Dodson,  (Adm:  Cas.)  83.    Ante,  1318. 
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imports  a  liability  where  there  is  no  fault  or  want  of  skill  on  the 

part  of  those  responsible  for  the  other  ship.    This  decision  is  an 

it  fortiori  case,  assuming  The  Marcia  Tribou1  to  be  rightly  decided. 

On  the  contrary  assumption,  the  case  seems  one  of   inevitable 

accident — that  is,  an  accident  "  which  the  party  charged  with  the 

offence  could  not  possibly  prevent  by  the  exercise  of  ordinary  care, 

caution,  and  maritime  skill";3  and  further  appears  to  be  covered 

Dictum  of        by  the  Lord  Selborne,  C.'s,  dictum  in  Spaight  v.  Tedcastle  :*  "  Con- 

c°,  in  s6paighV  tributory  negligence  "  "  cannot  be  established  merely  by  shewing 

v.  Tedcastle.     fchat^  if  those  in  charge  of  the  ship  had  in  some  earlier  stage  of 

navigation  taken  a  course,  or  exercised  a  control "  "  which  they  did 

not  actually  take  or  exercise,  a  different  situation  would  have 

resulted,  in  which  the  same  danger  might  not  have  occurred." 4 

General  rule.         A  vessel  is  to  blame  for  placing  herself  at  single   anchor  in 

such  a  position  that,  if  the  slightest  accident  arise  to  interrupt  or 

embarrass    a    manoeuvre,    it    is    almost   impossible    to    avoid    a 

collision.5 

Collision  When  a  collision  takes  place  between  a  vessel   under  sail  and 

under  sail  and  one  at  anchor,  the  primd  facie  presumption,  if  there  be  any  fault, 

one  at  anchor.  js  fa^  y.  £g  on  j^e  part  of  the  vessel  which  is  under  sail ;  and 

"  the  onus  prdbandi  lies  with  the  vessel  that  is  in  motion,  and  she 

is  primd  facie  bound  to  show  a  sufficient  cause  why  she  came  in 

contact  with  the  vessel  which   was  stationary,  and  which  was 

consequently  comparatively  helpless."8     The  vessel  under  sail  must 

accordingly  clear  herself   from  the  imputation  by  shewing  that 

every  practicable  effort  was  made  to  avoid  the  collision ;  and  this 

obligation   is  not  altered  by  the  fact  that  at  the  time  of  the 

collision  the  moving  ship  was  drifting  in  consequence  of  a  prior 

collision.7 

Vessel  entering      Another  rule,  <c  admitting  perhaps  of  no  exception,"  is  that 

the  night  time,  when  a  vessel  enters  a  harbour  in  the  night  time  it  must  useth  e 

utmost  vigilance ;  more  especially  so  when  the  harbour  is  one 

greatly  frequented.8 

Question  The  obvious  precaution  is  to  exhibit  a  light,  both  when  sail- 

whether  there 

is  an  nnquali-  1  2  Sprague  (U.  S.  Adm.)  17. 

7     °iSS *  2  Per  Dr-  Lushington,  The  Virgil,  2  W.  Rob.  (Adm.)  201,  at  205.     Ante,  1324. 

to  exhibit  a  8  6  App  c       2I7j  Rt  2I9 

^  4  Cayzer  v.  Carron  Company,  9  App.  Cas.  873. 

8  The  Egyptian,  1  Moo.  P.'C.  (J.  N.  S.  373. 

6  The  Victoria,  3  W.  Rob.  (Adm.)  49,  per  Dr.  Lushington,  at  52.  The  Scioto, 
Daveis  (U.  S.  Adm.)  359.  In  this  case  it  is  said,  at  363 :  "  A  vessel  entering  a 
harbour  under  the  circumstances  of  the  Scioto  is  responsible  de  Uvi$$ima  culpa,9 
The  City  of  Peking  and  The  Compagnie  des  Measageries  Maritimes,  14  App.  Cas.  4a 
The  burden  is  on  the  moving  ship  to  excuse  herself.  The  Calgoa,  9  Times  L.  R. 
564  (C.  A.). 

7  The  Annapolis,  5  L.  T.  (N.  S.)  326  ;  The  George  Arkle,  Lush.  382. 

8  The  Scioto,  Daveis  (CJ.  R.  Adm.)  359;  The  Ariadne,  13  WalL  (U.  S.)475; 
Angel,  Law  of  Carriers  (5th  ed.),  at  624. 
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ing  and  when  at  anchor.     In  The  Victoria,1  Dr.  Lnshington  held  Dr.  Lushing- 
that  there  is  no  general  and  unqualified  obligation  to  do  this,  victoria  e 
though,  where  the  exhibiting  a  light  would  tend  to  prevent  colli-  denie8  it8 

s  existence. 

sion,  there  is  an  obligation  to  shew  one,  on  the  ground  that  "  no 
man  can  justly  complain  of  an  accident  that  happens  to  himself  if 
by  reasonable  and  proper  precaution  he  could  have  prevented  it."2 

In  The  Saxonia 3  the  Privy  Council  affirms  the  absolute  obliga-  Such  an 
tion  which  in  the  earlier  case  Dr.  Lnshington  denies.     "  A  vessel  obligation 
at  anchor,"  says  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,*  giving  the  opinion  of  ^^  fexist 
the  Committee  in  that  case,  "  or  a  fishing-boat,  is  bound  by  the  Saxonia. 
general  rules  of  the  sea  to  exhibit  a  light  so  as  to  afford  to  the 
vessels  whose  duty  it  is  to  avoid  her,  the  means  of  doing  so." 
And  this,  even  apart  from  authority,  seems  the  preferable  opinion. 
JPrimd  facie,  in  a  collision  between  a  vessel  at  anchor  and  one  in 
motion  in  the  daytime,  the  collision  raises  a  presumption  of  the 
negligence  of  the  ship  in  motion  which  has  to  be  rebutted.6 

It  has  always  been  held  to  be  a  duty  on  the  part  of  a  vessel  Obligation  on 
under  weigh  to  exhibit  a  light.     "  It  is,  I  apprehend,  the  bounden  weight1111  er 
duty,"  says  Dr.  Lushington,6  of  a  vessel  under  weigh,  whether  exhibit  a  u&ht- 
the  vessel  at  anchor  be  properly  or  improperly  anchored,  to  avoid 
if  it  be  possible,  with  safety  to  herself,  any  collision  whatever. 
This  is  not  only  the  doctrine  of  the  maritime  law,  but  it  is  also 
the  doctrine  of  the  common  law  with  respect  to  carriages  on  the 
high  road."     If  there  is  an  obligation  for  a  vessel  at  anchor  to 
exhibit  a  light,  &  fortiori  a  vessel  in  motion  must  do  so ;  and  this 
is  definitely  held  by  the  Privy  Council  in  the  case  just  cited.7 

By  the  various  regulations  for  preventing  collisions  at  sea,  by 
which  ships  of  various  countries  are  bound,  specified  lights  must  Rules  as  to 
be  carried  in  all  weathers  from  sunset  to  sunrise,8  and  in   the   g 
precise  way  that  is  necessary  for  giving  the  warning  enjoined  by 
the  regulation.9 

1  3  W.  Rob.  (Adm.)  49.  a  L.  c.  at  54. 

8  Lush.  410.    Cp.  The  C.  M.  Palmer  and  The  Larnax,  2  Mar.  u  C.  N.  S.  94. 
T*  Sir  John  Romilly.     Lush,  at  422. 
6  The  Annot  Lyle,  11  P.  D.  114  ;  The  Indus,  12  P.  D.  46 ;  The  Merchant  Prince 

(1892),  P.  179- 

6  The  Batavier,  2  W.  Rob.  (Adm.)  407.  Aa  to  a  vessel  being  launched  coming  into 
collision,  see  The  Cachapool,  7  P.  D.  217  ;  also  The  Vianna,  Swa.  (Adm.)  405  ; 
The  United  States,  12  L. T.  (N.  S.)  33;  The  Glengarry,  2  P.  D.  235.  The  "utmost 
precaution  "  must  be  used  and  reasonable  notice  of  the  launch  given  :  The  Andalusian, 
2  P.  D.  231.  It  must  not  be  a  mere  general  notice  that  a  launch  is  to  take  place  on  a 
particular  day:  The  Blenheim,  2  W.  Rob.  (Adm.)  421.     The  notice  must  60  specify 


the  time  of  the  launch  that  vessels  navigating  up  and  down  the  river  may  not  be 
naged  or  incur  danger  :  The  Glengarry,  2  P.  D. 
7  The  Saxonia,  Lush.  410,  at  422. 


8  The  City  of  New  York,  147  U.  S.  (40  Davis)  72.  See  art.  2,  Regulations  of 
1884 ;  Ex  parte  Ferguson  and  Hutchinson,  L.  R.  6  Q.  B.  280 ;  also  Merchant 
Shipping  Act,  1894  (J7  &  58  Vict.  c.  6o\  ss.  418  (1)  (2),  419  (1)  (2),  424,  which  Act, 
by  s.  745,  preserves  the  Regulations  as  tney  were  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Act. 

•  The  Palinnrus,  13  P.  D.  14;  The  Patroclus,  13  P.  D.  54;  The  Imbro,  14  P.  D. 
73;  The  Talbot  (1891),  P.  187. 
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Fog  or  The  duty  to  use  care  in  the  case  of  fog  or  darkness  rises  in 

d&rkness 

proportion  to  the  need  for  care.1  In  The  Itinerant f  this  obliga- 
tion is  expressed  to  be  "  to  use  the  utmost  vigilance ;  "s  still,  by 
this  no  more  must  be  understood  than  a  duty  to  use  the  amount 
of  vigilance  which  a  master  of  competent  skill  would  judge  called 
The  Virgil,  for  by  the  circumstances ;  for  there  is  no  invariable  rule  of 
conduct.  Thus,  in  The  Virgil,4  sailing  on  a  dark  and  foggy 
night  with  topmast  studding  sails  set  was  held  to  be  negligence ; 
while  in  the  case  of  The  Ebenezer,5  where  in  dark  and  thick 
weather  a  vessel  running  with  a  fair  wind  on  a  foggy  night 
carrying  her  square  sail,  topmast  studding  sail,  fore  and  aft  main- 
sail, and  gaff  topsail  set,  came  into  collision,  she  was  yet  held 
not  liable  for  a  collision,  on  the  ground  of  inevitable  accident.6 
In  this  latter  case  the  sail  was  carried  to  prevent  vessels  immedi- 
ately in  the  wake  of  the  colliding  vessel  running  into  her,  and 
conduct  that  otherwise  had  been  negligent  thereby  became 
justified, 
steam  vessel  If  the  fog  is  very  dense,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  a  steam  vessel 
fog'very dense.  *°  anchor  as  soon  as  possible.7  When  in  such  a  fog  a  whistle  or 
fog-horn  is  heard  on  either  bow,  and  approaching,  by  a  steam 
vessel  not  anchored,  "  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule  of 
conduct  that  it  is  necessary  to  stop  and  reverse.8 

The  duty  on  a  vessel  in  a  thick  fog  where,  apart  from  sound, 

no  conclusion  could  be  arrived  at  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  some 

other  vessel  within  sound  of  her,  is  put  even  higher  than  this  by 

The  Oeto.        the  judgment  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  The  Ceto.9      There  the 

c°'a,  opinion  *  Lord  Herschell,  C,  formulated  the  facts  as  follows  :10  "  Two  vessels 

approaching  each   other  in  a  dense   fog  without  the  means  of 

1  Abbott,  Merchant  Ships  (13th  ed.),  842-847. 

2  2  W.  Rob.  (Adm.)  236.  See  also  The  Mellona,  3  W.  Rob.  (Adm.)  7 ;  The 
Pennsylvania,  23  L.  T.  (N.  S.)  55;  The  Westphalia,  24  L.  T.  (N.  S.)  75;  The 
Magna  Charta,  25  L.  T.  (N.  S.)  512  ;  The  Frankland  and  The  Kestrel,  L.  R.  4  P.  C. 
529.  A  sailing  vessel  when  hove  to  in  a  fog  should  ring  a  bell,  and  not  use  a  horn  : 
The  Alfredo,  30  Fed.  Rep.  842.  As  to  duty  of  steamer  before  entering  fog,  The 
N.  Strong  (1892),  P.  105. 

8  2  W.  Rob.  (Adm.)  at  243.  *  2  W.  Rob.  (Adm.)  201. 

5  2  W.  Rob.  (Adm.)  206.  What  is  "  moderate  speed  "  in  a  fog  is  considered  in  The 
Ebor,  1 1  P.  D.  25.  ^  "  In  my  opinion  a  vessel  approaching  another  from  aft,  and  being 
more  than  two  points  abaft  the  beam  of  the  foremost  ship — a  position  from  which  the 
coloured  side  lights  of  the  foremost  vessel  would  not  be  visible — is  an  overtaking  vessel 
within  the  meaning  of  Art.  11,  and  a  vessel  is  not  an  overtaking  vessel  within  the 
meaning  of  this  article,  unless  she  is  more  than  two  points  abaft  the  beam  of  the  other 
vessel "  :  per  Butt,  J.,  The  Imbro,  14  P.  D.  73,  at  77. 

•  Ante,  1324. 

7  The  Otter,  L.  R.  4  A.  &  E.  203  ;  The  Lancashire,  L.  R.  4  A.  &  E.  198 ;  Little 
v.  Burns,  9  Rettie  11 8,  is  a  case  of  two  steam  vessels  in  a  fog. 

8  Per  Brett,  M.R.,  The  John  Mclntyre,  9  P.  Div.  135. 

9  14  App.  Cas.  670;  The  Lancashire  (1893),  P.  47,  (1894),  App.  Cas.  1;  The 
Memnon,  62  L.  T.  84 ;  The  Knarwater,  63  L.J.  (P.  D.  &  A.),  65. 

10  14  App.  Cas.  at  675.    Cp.  the  American  cases :  The  Colorado,  91  U.  S.  (1  Otto) 
692  ;  The  Nacoochee,  137  U.  S.  (30  Davis)  330. 
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ascertaining  the  course  which  either  ship  is  pursaing,  continue  to 
approach  each  other,  and  when  one  of  them  which  has  pursued  a 
correct  course  finds  that  the  other  is  pursuing  a  wrong  one,  which 
must  almost  inevitably  lead  to  a  collision,  she  still  continues  a 
course  which  was  originally  right,  but  which  on  these  facts  it 
appears  to  me  threw  upon  her  the  duty  of  stopping  and  re- 
versing." The  conclusion  the  Lord  Chancellor  drew  was  :  u  Inas- 
much as  she  did  not  pursue  that  course  I  think  she  was  to  blame." 
And  Lord  Selborne  in  the  same  case1  was  of  opinion  that  to  fix  LordSei- 
such  a  vessel  with  contributory  negligence  even  though  she  had  l^fon. 
not  ceased  herself  to  pursue  a  right  course  it  was  merely 
necessary  to  make  out  "  that  she  had  sufficient  knowledge  of  the 
wrong  course  which  the  other  ship  was  taking  within  sufficient 
time  to  enable  her  officer  or  officers  in  charge  to  perceive  that 
they  ought  to  alter  or  stop  their  own  course  in  order  to  avoid  the 
risk  of  collision,  and  that  by  doing  so,  that  risk  would  certainly 
be  diminished  and  might  perhaps  be  avoided." s 

If  a  vessel  is  on  the  open  sea  in  a  fog  and  not  on  any  particular  Vessel  on  open 
track  of  ships  until  she  hears  something,  it  may  be  assumed  no"**^' 
ship  is  near  her.  If  she  hears  a  whistle  astern  there  is  no 
reason  why  she  should  stop,  nor  yet  if  the  whistle  sounds  on 
either  beam  ;  if,  however,  a  whistle  is  heard  on  either  bow,  "  then 
the  ship  hearing  that  sound  ought  to  be  brought  to  a  moderate 
speed  though  the  sound  be  apparently  distant.  But  if  the  whistle 
is  ahead,  it  then  becomes  necessary  to  take  extreme  precautions."8 
There  is  no  hard-and-fast  rule  that  in  a  fog  a  vessel  is  not 
to  alter  her  helm  until  the  signals  of  the  other  give  a  clear 
indication  of  her  direction.  Each  case  must  depend  on  its  own 
circumstances ;  and  these  may  afford  reasonable  ground  for  be- 
lieving what  the  direction  is.4  In  the  Martello,*  the  English  and  English  and 
American  courts  were  said  to  be  in  perfect  accord  with  regard  to  in  accord. 
the  duty  of  a  vessel  hearing  a  horn  blown  in  a  fog.  The  law  is 
thus  expressed:6  "In  the  Kirby  Hall,7  it  was  held  to  be  the 
duty  of  a  steamship  hearing  the  steam  whistle  of  another  steam- 
ship in  close  proximity,  in  a  dense  fog,  but  unable  to  ascertain 
her  course  and  position,  to  stop  and  reverse  her  engines,  so  as  to 
take  all  way  off  of  her,  and  bring  her  to  a  standstill.  So,  in 
The  John  Mclntyre,8  it  was  held  that  while  the  master  of  a 
steamship  was  not  at  once  bound  the  moment  he  heard  a  whistle, 
wherever  it  might  be,  to  stop  and  reverse  his  engines  ;  yet,  if,  in 

1  14  App.  Cas.  at  677.  a  See  also  per  Lord  Watson,  I.  a  at  686. 

9  Per  Lord  Ester,  M.R.,  The  Ebor,  1 1  P.  Div.  25,  at  27 ;  The  Kirby  Hall,  8  P.  D.  71. 
4  The  Vindomora,  14  P.  Div.  172  (1891),  App.  Cas.  1. 
«  153  U.  8.  (46  Davis)  64.  6  L.  c.  at  72.  7  8  P.  D.  71. 

8  9  P.  D.  135. 
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a  dense  fog  he  hears  the  whistle  or  fog-horn  of  another  vessel 
more  than  once  on  either  bow,  and  in  the  vicinity,  from  such  a 
direction  as  to  indicate  that  the  other  vessel  is  nearing  him,  it  is 
his  duty  to  at  once  stop  and  reverse,  so  as  to  bring  his  vessel  to 
a  standstill.  In  The  Dordogne,1  it  was  said  to  be  the  duty  of  a 
steamer,  on  hearing  the  first  whistle,  to  reduce  her  speed,  and  as 
the  vessels  get  nearer  to  bring  the  ship  to  as  complete  a  stand- 
still as  is  possible  without  putting  her  out  of  command,  and 
when  the  other  vessel  has  come  close  to,  even  though  not  in 
sight,  to  stop  and  reverse  the  engines." a 

A  vessel  with  the  wind  free  is  bound  to  give  way  to  a  vessel 
close  hauled,  and  a  steam  ship  is  a  vessel  with  the  wind  free.* 
Thus,  in  all  situations  a  steam  vessel  is  bound  to  give  way  to  a 
sailing  vessel  ;4  or,  to  state  the  rule  somewhat  differently,  what- 
ever a  sailing  vessel  going  with  a  free  wind  would  be  required  to 
do  with  reference  to  any  sailing  vessels  she  meets,5  in  that  manner 
should  a  steam  vessel  in  any  situation  be  required  to  act,  with 
reference  to  any  sailing  vessel  whatever.6  It  is  equally  im- 
perative for  the  sailing  vessel  to  keep  her  course.7 

To  render  a  steamer'  liable  for  an  omission  there  should,  says 
Lord  Westbury,8  be  proof  of  three  things — first,  that  the  thing 
omitted  to  be  done  was  clearly  within  the  power  of  the  steamer 
to  do ;  secondly,  that  if  done  it  would  in  all  probability  have 
prevented  collision ;  and  thirdly,  that  it  was  an  act  which  would 
have  occurred  to  any  officer  of  competent  skill  and  experience  in 
command  of  the  steamer. 

With  steam  ships  approaching  each  other  neither  can  be 
excused  from  responsibility  merely  upon  the  ground  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  other  to  adopt  the  corresponding  precautions 
at  the  same  time,  if  it  appears  that  the  party  setting  up  that 
excuse  enjoyed  equal  opportunity  of  conforming  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  regulation ;  for  the  law  requires  both  to  adopt  every 

1  10  P.  D.  6. 

2  Cp.  The  "  Frankland,"  L.  R.  4  P.  C.  529. 

3  The  Saxonia,  Lush.  410. 

4  The  Warrior,  L.  R.  3  A.  &  E.  55 3 ;  The  Velasquez,  L.  R.  1  P.  C.  494 ;  The 
Adriatic,  107  U.  S.  (17  Otto)  512.  In  Crockett  v.  Newton,  18  How.  (U.  S.)  581,  at  583, 

it  is  said  that  though  this  rule  should  not  be  observed  when  circumstances  are  such  that 
it  is  apparent  its  observance  must  occasion  a  collision,  while  a  departure  from  it  will 
prevent  one,  vet  it  must  be  a  strong  case  which  will  put  the  sailing  vessel  in  the  wrong 
for  obeying  the  rule.     See  The  Britannia,  153  U.  S.  (46  Davis)  130,  at  144. 

5  As  to  this  duty,  see  Tbe  Peckforton  Castle,  3  P.  D.  11.     As  to  "overtaking" 

ships  and  ships  "being  overtaken,"  see  The  Main,  11  P.  D.  132.  See  The  Essequioo, 
13  P.  D.  51  ;  The  Talabot,  15  P.  D.194 ;  The  Moliere  (1893),  P.  217. 

•  The  Gazelle,  2  W.  Rob.  (Adm.)  515,  at  518  ;  The  Columbine,  2  W.  Rob.  (Adm.) 
27  ;  The  Aleppo,  35  L.  J.  Adm.  9. 

7  The  "  Illinois,"  103  U.  S.  (13  Otto)  298. 

■  The  "City  of  Antwerp,"  L.  R.  2  P.  C.  25,  at  34.  Cp.  The  "City  of  Peking" 
v.  Compagnie  des  Messagenes  Maritimes,  14  App.  Cas.  40. 
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necessary  precaution  and  will  not  tolerate  an  apportionment  of  the 
duty  of  precaution.1 

It  is  not  the  law  that  a  steamer  must  change  her  course  or  Ships  meeting. 
mnst  slacken  her  speed  the  instant  she  comes  in  sight  of 
another  vessel,  no  matter  in  what  direction  it  may  be.3  Other 
things  being  equal,  it  is  the  duty  of  a  vessel  going  against  the 
tide  to  stop  to  avoid  a  collision,  since  her  movements  can  be 
controlled  with  less  difficulty  than  those  of  the  other  vessel.8 
If,  however,  two  steamers  are  meeting  each  other  end  on  or 
nearly  so,  where  there  is  plenty  of  sea  room  and  are  at  a  consider- 
able distance  from  each  other,  it  is  not  the  duty  of  either  to  stop, 
reverse,  or  slacken.  The  duty  of  each  is  to  pass  on  the  portside, 
and  the  rate  of  speed  is  not  an  element  in  the  case.4  The  duty 
of  a  steamer  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  a  sailing  ship  implies 
a  correlative  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  ship  to  keep  her  course 
and  to  do  nothing  to  mislead  the  steamer.5  Nor  is  the  steamer 
called  to  act  except  when  she  is  approaching  a  sailing  ship  in  such 
a  direction  as  to  involve  a  risk  of  collision.  She  is  not  required 
to  take  precautions  where  there  is  no  apparent  danger.6 

The  law  on  these  matters  is  settled  in  the  Regulations  to  which  Regulations, 
allusion  has  already  been  made,  and  to  the  text  of  which  reference 
must  be  had.7 

The  rules  are  not  an  unfailing  test  of  the  obligation  of  the  Where  the 
master ;  as  their  application  is  limited  by  the  consideration  that  appiicaM e!° 
the  circumstances  are  "  such  that  it  ought  to  have  been  present  to 
the  mind  of  the  person  in  charge,  that  it  [the  rule]  was  appli- 
cable,"8 In  the  event  of  a  case  occurring  provided  for  by  a  rule 
the  applicability  of  which  is  not  apparent  to  a  competent  navi- 
gator, the  person  failing  to  follow  it  is  discharged,  notwithstanding 
conformity  to  the  rule  would  have  obviated  the  accident.     But 

1  The  America,  92  U.  S.  (2  Otto)  432.  See  Maclaren  v.  Compagnie  Francaise  de 
Navigation  a  Vapeur,  9  App.  Gas.  640;  The  Manitoba,  122  U.  S.  (15  Davis)  97, 
where  the  fault  was  not  stopping  and  reversing,  though  the  collision  was  mainly  caused 
by  the  fault  of  the  other  vessel.     Cp.  The  Stanmore,  10  P.  D.  134. 

2  The  "  Jesmond"  and  the  "Earl  of  Elgin,"  L.  R.  4  P.  C.  I,  explained  Scicluna  v. 
Stevenson,  The  Rhondda,  8  App.  Cas.  549,  at  558.  Cp.  The  Britannia,  153  U.  S. 
(46  Davis),  130 ;  The  S«rvia,  149  U.  S.  (42  Davis),  144. 

3  The  Galatea,  92  U.  S.  (2  Otto)  439. 

4  The  Free  State,  91  U.  S.  (1  Otto)  20a 

5  The  Highgate,  62  L.  T.  841. 

6  The  Scotia,  14  Wall.  (CI.  S.)  170.  As  to  circumstances  nnder  which  a  steamship 
is  "  not  under  command,"  The  P.  Caland  (1893),  App.  Cas.  207. 

7  The  Regulations  at  present  in  force  are  set  out,  with  the  cases  upon  them,  in 
Marsden,  Law  of  Collisions  at  Sea  (3rd  ed.),and  in  Abbott,  Merchant  Ships  (13th  ed.), 
832,  861,  and  are  also  printed  in  exteruto  in  the  Digest  of  Cases  to  the  Law  Reports, 
188 1 -1885.  Revised  Regulations,  consisting  of  the  Washington  Rules,  with  three 
modifications  in  detail,  and  the  omission  of  article  9,  have  been  published.  These  are 
proposed  to  be  made  effectual  by  issuing  an  Order  in  Council  under  57  &  58  Vict.  c.  6o, 
s.  418,  so  soon  as  the  principal  Maritime  Powers  have  signified  their  adhesion  to  them. 

8  Per  Lord  Herschell,  The  Theodore  H.  Rand,  12  App.  Cas.  247,  at  250,  citing 
Lord  Esher,  M.R.,  The  Beryl,  9  P.  Div.  137,  at  138. 
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admitting  the  application  of  the  rule,  and  supposing  a  departure 
from  it  in  circumstances  where  its  relevancy  ought  to  be  present 
to  the  mind  of  the  person  responsible,  the  sequence  of  cause  and 
effect  is  not  narrowly  to  be  scrutinized,  for  the  governing  con- 
sideration is  "  that  if  the  absence  of  due  observance  of  the  rule 
can  by  any  possibility  have  contributed  to  the  accident,  then  that 
the  party  in  default  cannot  be  excused." ! 
Where  The  duty  of  the  master  of  a  ship  where  the  intention  of  not 

rwfconformim?  conforming  to  the  rules  is  manifested  by  another  ship  with  which 
to  rules  is  a  collision  subsequently  ensues  was  considered  by  Dr.  Lushington 
anShership.7  in  The  Commerce;8  the  principle  laid  down  was  that,  when 
The  those    on   board  one   vessel   approaching   a   collision    find    that 

those  on  the  other  vessel  are  not  going  to  perform  their  duty, 
they  ought  not  pertinaciously  to  adhere  to  the  letter  of  the  rule 
when  by  varying  from  the  rule  some  manoeuvre  might  be  executed 
which    might    probably    avert   an    impending    collision.       This 
TheByfoged    principle  was  considered  by  the  Privy  Council  in  The  Byfoged 
Ohristensen.     Christensen,8  where  it  was  said  that,  though  in  itself  a  sound  one, 
great  caution  is  necessary  in  its  application;  since  "to  leave  to 
masters  of  vessels  a  discretion  as  to  obeying  or  departing  from 
the  sailing  rules  is  dangerous  to  the  public ;  and  that  to  require 
them  to  exercise  such  discretion,  except  in  a  very  clear  case  of 
necessity,  is  hard  upon  the  masters  themselves,  inasmuch  as  the 
slightest  departure  from  these  rules  is  almost  invariably  relied 
upon  as  constituting  a  case  of  at  least  contributory  negligence."4 
Bale  of  action       The  ordinary  rule  of  law  is  that  when  two  vessels  are  ap- 
m  emergency.  ppQ^j^g  near  ^  q^^  0ther  under  steam,  each  steering  a  proper 

course,  and  one  is  suddenly,  by  a  wrong  manoeuvre  of  the  other, 
placed  in  a  position  of  critical  danger,  the  one  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  be  in  fault  by  reason  of  her  captain  not  having  given 
orders  to  slacken  speed  or  to  stop  and  reverse,  if  it  is  established 
that  a  captain  of  ordinary  care,  skill,  and  nerve  might  be  fairly 
excused  in  the  circumstances  for  not  having  given  such  order. 
This  is  no  longer  effectual  in  the  case  of  Statutory  Regulations  ; 
The  Khedive,  for  the  House  of  Lord  a,  in  The  Khedive,'  decided  that  it  was  no 
answer  when  the  rules  had  been  infringed  to  say  that  a  master 
had  acted  from  the  best  of  motives  and  to  the  best  of  his 
judgment ;  for  the  law  is  not  that  the  master  is  to  do  what  seems 
to  him  best,  but  that  he  is  to  obey  the  Regulations.    Actual  necee- 

1  Per  Sir  James  Hannen,  the  "  Arklow,"  g  App.  Cas.  136,  at  139. 
8  3  W.  Rob.  (Adm.)  287. 


8  4  Add.  Cas.  669,  at  672. 
4  Up.  New  York  and  Liverpool,  &c.  steamsmp 
372,  at  383 ;  The  Hibernia,  2  Mar.  Law  Gas.  N.  S.  454  ;"The  Magnet,  L.  R.  4  A.  &  &  417'. 


lew  York  and  Liverpool,  &c.  Steamship  Company  v.  Rnmbal],_2i  How.  (U.  8.) 
;  The  Hibernia,  2  Mar.  Law  C 

p.  Cas.  876.     See  The  Mail 
sidereH  in  The  Stakesby,  15  P.  D.  166. 


5  5  App.  Cas.  876.     SeeJThe  Main,  11  P.  D.  132  ;  The  Imbro,  14  P.  D.  73,  oon- 
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sity,  not  considerations  of  expediency  merely,  can  alone  excuse 
their  non-observance.  From  that  it  was  argued  that  success 
alone  would  justify  any  departure  from  them. 

This  argument  was  not  acceded  to  in  The  Benares,1  where  the  The  Benares, 
decision  in  The  Khedive  was  explained  not  to  be  absolute,  but  to 
admit  of  a  departure  from  the  Regulations,  where  "such  departure 
is  the  one  chance  still  left  of  avoiding  danger  which  otherwise  was 
inevitable."2  In  The  Benares  the  Court  refused  to  hold  a  ship  to 
blame  for  a  collision  when  the  ship,  being  not  otherwise  in  fault, 
with  a  collision  all  but  inevitable,  as  a  last  chance  adopted  a  course 
not  pointed  out  by  the  Regulations. 

In  a  previous  case,  The  Fanny  Carvill,8  the  contention  that  The  Fanny 
mere  proof  that  the  infringement  of  a  regulation  did  not  contribute  "^  * 
to  a  collision  was  rejected,  and  the  Privy  Council  adopted  a  view 
of  36  and  37  Vict.  c.  85  s.  17,4  which,  while  it  excludes  proof 
that  infringement  of  a  Statutory  Regulation  which  might  have 
contributed  to  a  collision  did  not  in  fact  do  so,  yet  allows  the 
party  guilty  of  the  infringement  to  show  that  it  could  not  possibly 
do  so.  Thus,  in  The  Duke  of  Buccleuch,5  where  it  was  proved  The  Dnke  of 
that  lights  carried  by  one  of  two  vessels  which  came  into  collision 
were  partially  obscured  so  as  to  infringe  a  Statutory  Regulation,  it 
was  held  by  the  Court  of  Appeal,  reversing  Butt,  J.,  to  be  the 
duty  of  the  Court  to  inquire  into  the  position  of  the  vessels ;  and 
if  from  the  admitted  relative  positions  of  them  the  partially 
obscuring  of  the  lights  (the  inculpating  circumstance  relied  on  in 
the  case)  could  manifestly  have  no  possible  effect  on  the  collision, 
or  if  from  the  evidence  in  case  of  a  dispute  the  Court  were  of  the 
opinion  it  could  not,  then  the  vessel  with  defective  lights  would 
not  be  held  to  blame  on  that  account  for  the  collision. 

The  Duke  of  Buccleuch  was  taken  to  the  House  of  Lords,8  in  the  House 
and  there,  on  the  construction  of  the  facts,  the  judgment  of  the       ° 

1  9  P.  D.  16. 

3  L.  c.  per  Bowen,  L.J.,  at  19.  See  per  Lord  Watson,  The  Khedive,  5  App.  Cas. 
876,  at  904,  and  per  Lord  Hatherley,  at  908. 

*  Decided  in  1875,  and  reported  in  a  note  to  13  App.  Cas.  455,  approved  in  The 
"  Hochnng,"  7  App.  Cas.  512,  referring  to  2  Mar.  Law  Cas.  (N.  S.)  569.  See  The 
Martello,  153  U.  S.  (46  Davis)  64,  where  at  74,  speaking  of  failure  to  provide  a  ship 
with  the  fog-horn  prescribed  by  the  International  Regulations  the  Court  said:  "The 
presumption  is  that  this  fault  contributed  to  the  collision.  This  is  a  presumption  which 
attends  every  faalt  connected  with  the  management  of  the  vessel,  and  every  omission  to 
comply  with  a  statutory  requirement,  or  with  any  regulations  deemed  essential  to  good 
seamanship.  In  The  Pennsylvania,  19  Wall.  (U.  S.)  125,  at  136,  it  was  said  that  'in 
such  a  case  the  burden  rests  upon  the  ship  of  showing  not  merely  that  her  fault  might 
not  have  been  one  of  the  causes,  or  that  it  probably  was  not,  but  that  it  could  not 
have  been.1 ; "  and  Richelieu  Navigation  Company  v.  Boston  Insurance  Company,  136 
XL  S.  (29  Davis)  408. 

*  Repealed  by  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894,  (57  &  58  Vict.  c.  6o),  sch.  xxii., 
but  re-enacted  by  s.  419  (4). 

*  15  P.  D.  86. 

*  (1891)  App.  Cas.  310.    See  The  Love  Bird,  6  P.  D.  80. 
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Court  of  Appeal  was  affirmed,  the  House  being  equally  divided, 
Lord  Herschell  and  Lord  Macnaghten  being  of  opinion  that  the 
view  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  was  the  right  one,  while  Lord 
Bramwell  and  Lord  Hannen  were  for  restoring  the  judgment  of 
Butt,  J.  On  the  point  of  law  the  House  were  unanimous  that  the 
true  construction  of  sec.  17  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act, 
1873,  *8  ^at  the  infringement  must  be  one  having  some  possible 
connection  with  the  collision ; l  or,  in  other  words,  the  presumption 
of  culpability  may  be  met  by  proof  that  the  infringement  could 
not  by  any  possibility  have  contributed  to  the  collision.  The 
burden  of  shewing  this  lies  on  the  party  guilty  of  the  infringe- 
ment, and  proof  that  the  infringement  did  not  in  fact  contribute 
to  the  collision  is  to  be  excluded.8 
Conduct  Where  the  master  of  a  ship  fails  to  use  extraordinary  skill  or 

crisis  of  a°  nerve,  the  exertion  of  which  might  have  avoided  the  collision,  his 
collision.  failure  is  not  to  be  imputed  to  him  as  negligence,  if  he  is  placed 
in  the  position  calling  for  the  exertion  of  such  unusual  faculties 
Judgment  of  by  the  conduct  of  those  on  the  other  vessel.  "  My  opinion," 
inThe  Byweil  s^8  James,  L.J.,  in  The  By  well  Castle,8  "is  that,  if,  in  that 
Castle.  moment  of  extreme  peril  and  difficulty,  such  other  ship  happens 

to  do  something  wrong  so  as  to  be  contributory  to  the  mischief, 
that  would  not  render  her  liable  for  the  damage,  inasmuch  as 
perfect  presence  of  mind,  accurate  judgment,  and  promptitude 
under  all  circumstances  are  not  to  be  expected.  You  have  no 
right  to  expect  men  to  be  something  more  than  men."  The 
same  holds  good  in  perils  brought  about  by  inevitable  natural 
agencies ;  for  the  obligation  of  the  master  is  to  use,  not  excep- 
tional, but  merely  competent  skill.4  "  The  Court,"  says  Butt,  J., 
in  The  Emmy  Haase,*  "  is  not  bound  to  hold  that  a  man  should 
exercise  his  judgment  instantaneously,  a  short,  but  a  very  short, 
time  must  be  allowed  for  this  purpose." 
Time  of  "  Another  rule  of  interpretation  of  these  Regulations,"  says 

tnTSguk-0    Brett,  M.R.,  in  The  Beryl,6  "  is  (the  object  of  them  being  to  avoid 
tions.  r£sk  0f  collision)  that  they  are  all  applicable  at  a  time  when  the  risk 

of  collision  can  be  avoided — not  that  they  are  applicable  when  the 
risk  of  collision  is  already  fixed  and  determined.  We  have 
always  said  that  the  right  moment  of  time  to  be  considered  is 

1  36  &  37  Vict  c.  85.  See  now  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894  (57  &  58  Vict  c.  60), 
s.  419  (4). 

2  Cp.  The  Tasmania,  14  P.  Div.  53,  a  decision  on  the  Regulations  for  Preventing 
Collisions  at  Sea,  Art.  14,  reversed  15  App.  Cas.  223. 

3  4  P.  Div.  219,  at  223.  There  is  a  valuable  judgment  by  Clifford,  Jn  in  The 
Seagull,  23  Wall.  (U.  S.)  165. 

♦The  City  of  Antwerp,  L.  R.  2  P.  C.  25.  Story,  Bailments,  §  117.  The 
Marpesia,  L.  K.  4  P.  C.  21 2,  at  220.  The  Khedive,  5  App.  Cas.  876,  per  Lord  Blackburn, 
at  894. 

6  9  P.  D.  8i,  at  83.  •  9  P.  Div.  137,  at  140. 
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that  which  exists  at  the  moment  before  the  risk  of  collision  is 
constituted." 

Yet,  again,  since  they  are  issued  for  the  guidance  of  masters  Bales  to  be 
of  vessels,   they  are    to   be   read  literally.1     By  reading  them r  y- 

literally  is  not  to  be  understood  the  construction  of  a  philologist, 
or  that  of  one  versed  in  the  shades  and  niceties  of  meaning  words 
may  bear,  "  but  according  to  a  reasonable  and  business  inter- 
pretation of  it  [them]  with  regard  to  the  trade  or  business  with 
which  it  is  [they  are]  dealing." 2 

By  the   Merchant   Shipping  Act,   1894,3  s.  422,  where  the  Presumption 
master  or  person  in  charge  of  either  vessel*   sails  away  after  ?n  the  case of 
collision  without  first  ascertaining  whether  the  other  vessel  has  ^i^s  aWRy- 
need  of  assistance,  and  rendering  to  the  other  vessel  such  assist- 
ance as  may  be  practicable,  and  furnishing  particulars  as  to  his 
own,  the  master  or  person  in  charge  of  the  ship  so  sailing  away 
shall  be  presumed  guilty  of   negligence,5  and    damage  may  be 
recovered  without  further  proof.6    Further,  if  the  master  or  person 
in   charge   fails   without   reasonable  cause  to   comply  with  this 
section,  he  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour.     But  the  law  will 
not  compel  a  ship  to  remain  alongside  another  which  has  been 
injured,  and  thus  to  run  a  risk  of  capture  by  an  enemy's  fleet.7 

1  The  Libra,  6  P.  Div.  139,  per  Jesse],  M.R.,  at  142.  The  decision  in  The  Libra 
is  explained  in  The  Margaret,  9  P.  Div.  47  ;  bat  see  8.  c.  sub  nom.  Cayzer  v.  Carron 
Company,  9  App.  Cas.  873.    Cp.  The  Monte  Rosa  (1893),  **•  23>  at  31* 

8  The  Dunelm,  9  P.  Div.  104,  per  Brett,  M.R.,  at  171.  As  to  what  is  a  "risk  of 
collision,"  see  per  Dr.  Lnshington,  The  Mangerton,  Swa.  (Adm.)  120 ;  17  &  18  Vict. 
c.  104,  s.  296,  repealed  25  &  26  Vict.  c.  63,  s.  2,  repealed  Statute  Law  Revision 
Act,  1875  ;  The  Ericsson,  Swa.  (Adm.)  38 ;  The  Dumfries,  Swa.  (Adm.)  63 ;  The 
Cleopatra,  Swa.  (Adm.)  135  ;  The  Wenona,  19  Wall.  ((J.  S.)  41,  at  52  ;  Toe  Nichols, 
7  Wall.  (U.  S.)  656 ;  The  Free  State,  91  XL  S.  (1  Otto),  200,  where  the  authorities, 
American  and  English,  are  collected. 

3  57  &  $8  Vict.  c.  60,  reproducing  with  verbal  alterations  16  &  37  Vict.  c.  85,  s.  16. 

4  Vessel  is  defined  to  include  any  ship  or  boat,  or  any  other  description  01  vessel 
used  in  navigation,  57  &  58  Vict.  c.  60,  s.  742. 

6  The  Queen,  L.  R.  2  A.  &  £.  354 — a  decision  on  25  &  26  Vict.  c.  63,  8.  33, 
repealed  36  &  37  Vict.  c.  85,  s.  33  ;  Ex  parte  Ferguson  and  Hutchinsou,  L.  R.  6  Q.  B. 
280  ;  The  Adriatic,  3  Mar.  Law.  Cas.  N.  S.  16.  See  note  by  Mr.  Holmes  on  Statutory 
Limitations,  3  Kent.  Comm.  (12th  ed.)  217. 

0  As  to  the  law  previous  to  statutory  enactment,  the  "Celt,"  3  Hagg.  (Adm.)  321. 
As  to  the  law  under  s.  16,  of  25  &  26  Vict.  c.  85,  The  Adriatic,  33  L.  T.  (N.  S.)  102. 
The  rule  as  to  damages  naturally  flowing  from  the  wrongful  act  is  the  same  in  Admiralty 
as  we  have  seen  it  to  be  at  common  law,  ante,  93.  In  The  Mellona,  3  W.  Rob.  (Adm.)  7, 
where  a  vessel  having  been  run  down,  subsequently  became  unmanageable  and  got 
upon  a  sandbank  and  was  lost,  Dr.  Lushington  ruled  that  the  presumption  of  law  is 
that  eventual  loss  is  attributable  to  the  effects  of  the  collision,  and  not  to  any  new  cause, 
as  the  mismanagement  of  the  persons  on  board.  As  to  measure  of  damages,  The  Parana, 
2  P.  Div.  118 ;  The  Notting  Hill,  9  P.  Div.  105 ;  The  Argentino,  13  P.  Div.  191,  14 
App.  Cas.  519.  See  The  Birkenhead,  3  W.  Rob.  (Adm.)  7c ;  The  City  of  Lincoln,  15  P.  D. 
15,  as  to  natural  and  reasonable  consequences.  In  Smith  v.  Con  dry,  1  How.  (U.  S.)  28, 
actual  damage  at  the  time  and  place  of  injury  is  said  to  be  the  measure  of  damages  in 
cases  of  collision,  as  in  insurance  case6,  and  not  the  probable  profits  at  the  port  of 
destination.  See  Parsons,  Law  of  Shipping,  vol.  i.  540,  544,  where  tne  cases  are  collected 
in  elaborate  notes.  The  rule  of  damages  in  collision  in  the  United  States  will  be  found 
in  The  Baltimore,  8  Wall.  (U.  S.)  377,  where  the  leading  maxim  is  said  to  be  restitutio 
in  integrum;  and  this  is  reiterated  in  The  "  Atlas,"  93  U.  S.  (3  Otto),  302.  Post,  1346. 

7  The  Thuringia,  41  L.  J.  (Adm.)  44. 
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The  Merchant  Shipping  Act/ 1 894,1  s.  503,2  provides  that  "  the 
owners  of  a  ship,8  British  or  foreign,4  shall  not,  where  all  or  any 
of  the  following  events  occur  without  their  actual  fault  or  privity* — 
that  is  to  say  : 

a.  Where  any  loss  of  life  or  personal  injury  is  caused  to  any 

person  being  carried  in  the  ship ; 

b.  Where  any  damage  or  loss  is  caused  to  any  goods,  mer- 

chandise, or    other  things  whatsoever   on  board   the 
ship;6 

c.  Where  any  loss  of  life  or  personal  injury  is  caused  to  any 

person  carried  in  any  other  vessel  by  reason  of  the 
improper  navigation 7  of  the  ship ; 

d.  Where  any  loss  or  damage  is  caused  to  any  other  vessel, 

or  to  any  goods,  merchandise,  or  other  things  what- 
soever on  board  any  other  vessel  by  reason  of  the 
improper  navigation  of  the  ship ; 
be  liable8  to  damages  beyond  the  following  amounts;  (that  is  to 
say),  (i)  in  respect  of  loss  of  life  or  personal  injury,  either  alone 
or  together,  with  loss  of  or  damage  to  vessels,  goods,  merchandise, 
or  other  things,  to  an  aggregate  amount  not  exceeding  £15  for 
each  ton  of  their  ship's  tonnage  ;  and  (ii)  in  respect  of  loss  of  or 
damage  to  vessels,  goods,  merchandise,  or  other  things,  whether 
there  be  in  addition  loss  of  life  or  personal  injury  or  not,  an 
aggregate  amount  not  exceeding  £8  for  each  ton  of  the  ship's 
tonnage.9     For  the   purposes   of  this  section  the  tonnage  of  a 

1  £7  &  58  Vict,  c  60. 

2  Nixon  v.  Roberts,  30  L.  J.  Ch.  844. 

8  The  Amalia,  B.  &  L.  151 ;  The  Spirit  of  the  Ocean,  B.  &  L.  336 ;  Hughes  v. 
Sutherland,  7  Q.  B.  D.  160  ;  The  Volant,  1  W.  Rob.  (Adm.)  383.    As  to  liability,  under 


25  &  26  Vict.  c.  63,  s.  54,  of  master  who  is  also  owner,  The  Obey,  L.Ri  A.  &E 
102  ;  The  Cricket,  5  Mar.  Law  Cas.  N.  S.  53.  See  per  Kay,  L.  J .,  The  Queen  v.  Judge 
of  City  of  London  Court  (1892),  1  Q.  B.  273,  at  308  et  seq. 

4  Ex  parte  Ferguson  and  Hutchinson,  L.  R.  6  Q.  B.  280;  The  Mac,  7  P.  Div. 
38,  126. 

B  Wilson  v.  Dickson,  2  B.  &  Aid.  2  ;  The  Empusa,  5  P.  D.  6. 

6  Glaholm  v.  Barker,  L.  R.  2  Eq.  598,  L.  R.  1  Ch.  223. 

7  "Improper  navigation  "  is  defined  in -The  Warkworth,  9  P.  D.  20,  145  ;  Good  v. 
London  Steamship  Owners'  Association,  L.  R.  6  C.  P.  563  ;  Wahlberg  v.  Young,  45 
L.  J,  C.  P.  783  ;  Carmichael  v.  Liverpool  Sailing  Ship  Mutual  Indemnity  Association, 
19  Q.  B.  V.  242 ;  Canada  Shipping  Company  v.  British  Shipowners'  Mutual  Pro- 
tection Association,  22  Q.  B.  D.  729,  affirmed  23  Q.  B.  Div.  342.  "Negligent 
stowage"  was  held  not  to  be  "default  in  the  management  of  the  ship  "  in  The  Ferro 

(1893),  P.  38. 

8  London  and  South-Western  Railway  Company  v.  James,  L.  R.  8  Ch.  241 ;  sec 
also  8.  c.  L.  R.  7  Ex.  187 ;  The  Normandy,  L.  R.  3  A.  &  E.  152.  In  Wahlberg  v. 
Toung,  45  L.  J.  C.  P.  783,  damage  to  a  tow  by  improper  navigation  of  the  tug  is  held 
within  the  section.  Brett,  J.,  added  at  786 :  "  A  mere  breach  of  the  towing  contract  would 
not  bring  the  case  within  the  54th  sec.  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Amendment  Act,  1862, 
but  I  am  of  opinion  that  if  there  had  been  such  an  improper  navigation  as  would  bring 
it  within  that  section,  the  case  is  not  ousted  out  of  that  section  because  there  has  also 
been  a  breach  of  the  towing  contract." 

9  Chapman  v.  Royal  Netherlands  Steam  Company,  4  P.  D.  157 ;  The  Ettrick, 
6  P.  D.  127  ;  but  see  The  Khedive,  7  App.  Cas.  795.    As  to  liability  to  interest  beyond 
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steamship  shall  be  her  gross  tonnage  without  deduction  on 
account  of  engine  room,1  and  the  tonnage  of  a  sailing  ship  shall 
be  her  registered  tonnage."2  Provided  that  there  shall  not 
be  included  in  such  tonnage  any  space  occupied  by  seamen 
or  apprentices  and  appropriated  to  their  use  which  is  cer- 
tified under  the  regulations  scheduled  to  this  act  with  regard 
thereto.3  The  section  also  provides  for  the  measurement  of 
foreign  ships.4 

By  a  further  sub-section  of  the  same  section,5  the  owner  of  Liability  for 
every  sea-going  ship  or  share  therein  shall  be  liable  in  respect  of  0n  distinct 
every  such   loss  of  life,  personal  injury,  loss  of  or  damage  to  o00*81011* 
vessels,   goods,   merchandise,  or   things   as  aforesaid,  arising  on 
distinct  occasions,  to  the  same  extent  as  if  no  other  loss,  injury, 
or  damage  had  arisen. 

This  liability  is  independent  of  the  consideration  that  the  ship  is 
sunk,6  though  in  America,  under  the  local  statutes,  the  law  seems 
otherwise.7     Cargo  laden  on  board  at  the  time  of  a  collision  is  in 

the  £8  on  tonnage,  The  Northumbria,  L.  R.  3  A.  &  E.  6.  As  to  measuring  ship 
constructed  with  a  double  bottom,  The  Zanzibar  (1892),  P.  233.  The  history  of  the 
limitation  of  liability  in  maritime  collision  is  given  by  Ix>rd  Scowell  in  the  Douglas,  1 
Hagg.  (Adm.)  109,  at  120.  The  introduction  of  the  principle  is  attributed  to  the 
Dutch.     See  also  Abbott,  Merchant  Ships  (13th  ed.),  513-517. 

1  The  Franconia,  3  P.  D.  164;  The  Palermo,  10  P.  D.  21 ;  The  Umbilo  (1891), 
P.  118,  distinguished  in  The  Pilgrim  (1895),  P.  117.  As  to  the  construction  to 
be  put  on  this,  see  per  Abbott,  C.J.,  Gale  v.  Laurie,  5  B.  &  C.  156,  at  163 ;  Chapman 
v.  Royal  Netherlands  Steam  Navigation  Company,  4  P.  D.  157;  overruled  in  The 
Khedive,  7  App.  Cas.  795,  where  the  section  is  explained  at  800  by  Lord  Selborne,  at 
815  by  Lord  Blackburn,  and  at  824  by  Lord  Bramwell;  Coltraan  v.  Chamberlain,  25 
Q.  B.D.  328 ;  and  in  America  in  The  North  Star,  106  U.  S.  (16  Otto),  17  ;  The  Manitoba, 
122  U.  S.  (isDavis),  97  ;  In  re  Morrison  147  U.  S.  (40  Davis),  14.  As  to  what  ships 
it  applies  to,  The  Wark worth,  9  P.  D.  20,  145  ;  and  in  what  situations,  The  "  Araalia," 
I  Moo.  P.  C.  C.  N.  S.  471.  In  a  subsequent  stage  of  this  case,  reported  34  L.  J.  (P.  M. 
&  A.)  21.  Dr.  Lushington  says  that  in  Admiralty  "interest  was  given  for  this  reason, 
namely,  that  the  loss  was  not  paid  at  the  proper  time,"  i.e.,  "from  the  time  when  the 
lose  ought  to  have  been  paid  for."  The  words  of  the  quotation  are  from  the  report  of 
the  case  in  the  note  to  Straker  v.  Hartland  (1864),  5  N.R,  163,  at  164 ;  see  The 
Northumbria,  L.  R.  3  A.  &  E.  6.  See  also  the  discussion  as  to  this  rule  in  The  Kong 
Magnus,  (1891)  P.  232.  The  "  Amalia"  also  decided  that  a  limitation  suit  might  be 
instituted  and  carried  to  a  successful  issue  by  a  shipowner,  without  Admitting  his 
liability  in  the  action.  See  the  remark  of  Butt,  J.,  The  Karo,  13  P.  D.  24,  at  29. 
The  Ckrart  may  marshal  assets:  The  Victoria,  13  P.  D.  125.  The  point  involved  in 
Mills  Vn  Armstrong,  The  Bernina,  13  App.  Cas.  1,  is  of  general  legal  concern,  and 
not  particularly  applicable  to  the  law  of  collisions  on  water.  In  The  London  Steam- 
ship Owners'  Insurance  Company  v.  The  Grampian  Steamship  Company,  24  Q.  B. 
"Div.  663,  the  law  was  stated  to  be  that  in  case  of  collision  damage,  there  is  one 
liability  only,  that  of  the  less  damaged  to  pay  to  the  more  damaged  one-half  of 
the  difference,  so  that  the  owner  of  the  more  damaged  is  not  entitled  to  recover  upon 
an  insurance  effected  by  him  against  liability  for  damage  to  another  vessel  by  collision 
with,  his  vessel.  For  the  effect  of  payment  into  Court  of  the  £$  a  ton,  see  The  Ettrick, 
6  P.  D.  127. 

3  The  Andalusian,  3  P.  D.  182 ;  The  John  M4Intyre,  6  P.  D.  200. 
9  Sch.  vi.    The  Petrel  (1893),  P.  320. 

4  Also  see  ss.  77-87. 

5  57  &  58  Vict.  c.  60,  s.  503,  sub-s.  (3).  See  The  Rajah,  L.  R.  3  A.  &  E.  539 ;  Onion 
Steamship  Company  v.  The  Aracan,  The  American  and  The  Syria,  L.  R.  6  r.  C.  127. 

6  The  Normandy,  L.  R.  3  A.  &  E.  152 ;  Brown  v.  Wilkinson,  15  M.  &  W.  391. 

7  Parsons,  Law  of  Shipping,  vol.  ii.  120;  Norwich  Steamboat  Company  v.  Wright, 
13  Wall.  (U.S.)  104. 
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no  case  liable/  though  the  freight  on  it  may  be  ordered  to  be  paid 
into  court.8 

The  limitation  of  £&  per  ton  of  the  tonnage  is  in  respect  of 
damage  "arising  on  distinct  occasions."8  The  test  of  what 
constitutes  a  distinct  occasion  was  explained  by  Lord  Esher, 
M.B./  not  to  be  the  time  at  which  the  damage  occurred,  but  the 
consideration  whether  in  the  case  of  damage  to  two  ships  "  both 
are  the  result  of  the  same  want  of  seamanship/'  and,  "  if  they 
are  not,  the  Act  does  not  apply  except  as  to  each  of  them 
separately. 

Here  also  may  conveniently  be  noted  the  provision  in  The 
Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1 894/  that  in  every  contract  of  service 
between  the  owner  of  a  ship,  and  the  master  or  any  seaman 
thereof,  and  in  every  instrument  of  apprenticeship  whereby  any 
person  is  bound  to  serve  as  an  apprentice  on  board  any  ship,  an 
obligation  to  use  all  reasonable  means  to  insure  the  seaworthiness 
of  the  ship  shall  be  implied,  notwithstanding  any  agreement  to 
the  contrary,  as  well  as  a  further  obligation  to  keep  her  in  a 
seaworthy  condition  for  the  voyage  she  is  undertaking. 

The  meaning  of  the  term  seaworthiness  in  this  enactment  was 
sought  to  be  extended  in  the  case  of  Hedley  v.  Finkney  &  Sons 
Steamship  Company 6  so  as  to  be  synonymous  with  safe  in  the 
interest  of  the  preservation  of  human  life ;  but  both  the  Court  of 
Appeal  and  House  of  Lords  refused  to  accede  to  the  argument  that 
it  included  the  result  of  carelessness  on  the  part  of  master  or  crew 
causing  loss  of  life,  and  held  that  the  definition  was  no  wider  than 
that  given  by  Parke,  B.,  in  Dixon  v.  Sadler,7  and  illustrated  by 
Lord  Blackburn  in  Steel  v.  State  Line  Steamship  Company.8 

'Restitutio  in  integrum*  is  the  leading  maxim  in  cases  of 
collision ;  and,  where  repairs  are  practicable,  the  rule  followed  by 
the  Admiralty  Courts  in  such  a  case  is  that  damages  assessed 
against  the  respondent  shall  be  sufficient  to  restore  the  injured 
vessel  to  the  condition  in  which  she  was  when  the  injury  was 
inflicted.10   This  rule  is  elaborated  in  the  United  States  case  of  the 


1  The  Victor,  Lush.  72 ;  the  "  Atlas,"  93  U.  S.  (3  Otto),  302. 

2  The  Leo,  Lush.  444  ;  Stewart  v.  Rogerson,  L  B.  6  C.  P.  424.  As  to  liability  of 
tow  for  tug,  see  ante,  1272,  et  seqq. 

8  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894  (57  &  58  Vict.  c.  60),  s.  503,  sub-s.  (3). 

4  The  Schwan,  The  Albano,  (1892)  r.  419,  at  439,  following  The  Creadon,  5 
Mar.  Law  Cas.  N.  S.  585. 

0  57  &  58  Vict.  c.  60, 8. 458  ;  sec.  457  makes  it  a  misdemeanour  to  send  or  attempt  to 
send  a  British  ship  to  sea  in  such  unseaworthy  state  that  the  life  of  any  person  11  likely 
to  be  endangered  thereby. 

6  (1802)  2  Q.  B.  58,  affd.  in  H.  of  L.  (1894)  App.  Cas.  222. 

7  \  M.  &  W.  405.  8  3  App.  Cas.  72.     See  ante,  1252. 

9  The  Northumbria,  L.  R.  3  A.  &  E.  6,  at  12,  and  ante,  1327.  The  Black  Prince, 
Lush. J>68,  distinguished  the  "City  of  Peking,"  15  App.  Cas.  438. 

10  The  Clyde,  Swa.  (Adm.)  23;  The  Gazelle,  2  W.  Rob.  (Adm.)  279 ;  see  as  to 
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"Atlas"1  as  follows  ^"Satisfaction  ....  for  the  injury  sustained  The  Atlas, 
is  the  true  rule  of  damages  in  a  cause  of  collision,  by  which  is 
meant  that  the  measure  of  compensation  shall  be  equal  to  the 
amount  of  injury  received,  and  that  the  same  shall  be  calculated 
for  the  actual  loss  occasioned  by  the  collision,  upon  the  principle 
that  the  sufferer  is  entitled  to  complete  indemnification  for  his 
loss,  without  any  deduction  for  new  materials  used  in  making 
repairs,  as  is  prescribed  in  the  law  of  marine  insurance.  Complete 
recompense  for  the  injury  is  required ;  nor  is  the  guilty  party  in 
such  a  case  entitled  to  deduct  from  the  amount  of  the  damages 
any  sum  which  the  libellant  has  received  from  an  underwriter 
on  account  of  the  same  injury,  the  rule  being  that  a  wrongdoer 
in  such  case  cannot  claim  the  benefit  of  the  contract  of  insurance 
if  effected  by  the  person  whose  property  he  has  injured."  This 
is  also  good  English  law,  and  is  established  by  the  cases,  despite 
certain  scruples  of  Brett,  J.,  which  we  have  already  noted  and 
considered.' 

The  Court  of  Appeal  has  determined  that  the  liability  of  the  Amount  of 
owners  of  the  ship  which  has  occasioned  loss  of  life  to  the  crew  recoverable  in 
of  another  vessel  is  limited  to  £i  5  on  the  registered  tonnage.4       respect^of 

A  further  question  was  raised,  whether  the  damages   which  injury. 
could  be  claimed  under  Lord  Campbell's  Act  (9  &  10  Vict.  c.  93)*  jfe01"*-^.  A%t 
by  the  widow  or  children  of  the  seamen  killed  was  limited  to  £30,  as  affected  by 
by  virtue  of  the  operation  of  17  &  18  Vict.  c.  104,  ss.  5 10—516,  swpping 
and  25  &  26  Vict.  c.  63,  ss.  54-56,  for  each  man  killed,  what- kgwktion. 
ever  might  be  the  actual  damage  sustained  by  the  family.6     This 
was  decided  in  the  negative.     The  effect  of  the  legislation  on  the 
matter  is  thus  worked  out  by  Lord  Bomilly,  M.R.,  in  Glaholm  v. 
Barker:7  u  Suppose  the  tonnage  of  the  wrongdoing  vessel  to  be 

damages,  Sir  R.  Phillimore's  judgment  in  Tbe  Halley,  L.  B.  2  A.  &  £.  3,  reversed 
on  another  point,  L.  R,  2  P.  C.  193  ;  The  Argentino,  13  P.  D.  61, 191, 14  App.  Gas.  519. 

1  93  U.  S.  (3  Otto),  302,  where  the  English  cases  are  reviewed. 

2  £.  c.  at  310.  3  Ante,  227. 

4  Glaholm  v.  Barker,  L.  R.  1  Cb.  223;  London  and  South-Western  Railway 
Company  v.  James,  L.  R.  8  Ch.  241.  When  damage  is  done  by  a  ship  both  to 
persons  and  goods,  the  ship  is  to  be  estimated  at  no  less  than  £1$  per  ton,  for  the 
purpose  of  adjusting  the  compensation  to  be  paid  to  claimants  in  respect  of  loss  of  life 
or  personal  injury  ;  but  where  the  only  claimants  are  the  owners  of  property  which  has 
been  damaged,  the  ship  is  not  to  be  estimated  at  more  than  her  actual  value,  although  loss 
of  life  or  personal  injury  may  in  fact  have  occurred  ;  yet  where  claimants  of  both  kinds 
appear,  the  owners  of  property  are  entitled  to  have  compensation  marshalled  so  as  to  throw 
that  for  loss  of  life  and  personal  injury  primarily  on  the  excess,  if  any,  of  the  value  at  ^15 
per  ton  oyer  the  actual  value  of  the  ship :  Nixon  v.  Roberts,  1  J.  &  H.  739. 

5  Ante,  248. 

6  See  now  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894  (57  &  58  Vict.  c.  60),  ss.  502-508.  Ss.  507- 
513  of  17  &  18  Vict.  c.  104,  relating  to  the  institution  of  proceedings  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  for  the  recovery  of  damages  in  the  case  of  loss  of  life  or  personal  injury,  and  the 
procedure  thereunder,  are  repealed  by  the  Act  of  1894,  and  are  not  re-enacted. 

7  35  L.  J.  (Ch.)  657,  at  058  ;  the  passage  cited  in  the  text  is  better  given  than  in  the 
report,  L.  R.  2  Eq.  598,  at  604.  As  to  limitation  of  liability,  see  Rankine  v.  Raschen, 
4  Bettie,  725. 
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ioo  tons,  then  the  extent  of  the  liability  of  the  owners  is  £i  500* 
and  suppose    100  persons  to  be  drowned  by  the  fault  of  this 
vessel,  the  family  of  each  person  would  get  ;£i  5,  that  amount  being 
clearly  less  than  the  damage  actually  sustained ;  but  suppose  two 
persons  only  were  drowned,  it  would  not  therefore  follow  that 
the  whole  ^1500  was  to  be  divided  amongst  the  families  of  each 
person  so  destroyed.     It  might  be  the  opinion  of  a  jury  or  a 
judge  that  the  damage   sustained  by  the   loss  of  one  of  those 
persons  did  not  exceed  £200,  whilst  the  damage  sustained  by  the 
loss  of  the  other  amounted  to  £500 ;  in  that  case  these  two  sums 
would  be  the  amount  of  the   damages  which  the  owner   would 
have   to  make  good ;    in  other  words,  the  damages  were  to  be 
ascertained  in  the  same  way  as  if  the  liability  of  the  owner  was 
unlimited,  and,  when  this  had  been  done,  the  sum  for  which  the 
owner  was  liable  was  to  be  applied  in  payment  of  the  damages 
so  ascertained  if  less  than  the  amount  of  his  liability;  or  it  was  to 
be  distributed  rateably  amongst  the  claimants  if  the  damages  so 
ascertained  exceeded  the  amount  of  his  liability." 
Limited  In  America  also  the  law  of  limited  responsibility  of  shipowners 

S^UpoTOera  *B  now  established,  and  covers  the  case  of  injuries  to  the  person 
in  America.      as  weu  ^  that  of  injuries  to  goods  and  merchandise.     This  is 
put   on   the  ground  of  encouragement  to  shipbuilding    and    of 
employment  of  ships  in  commerce,  on  which  accounts  the  owners 
are  not  to  be  rendered  liable  beyond  their  interest  in  the  ship 
and  freight  for  the  acts  of  the  master  and  crew  done  without 
their  privity  or  knowledge,1  and  is  a  statutory  enactment.     But 
The  Rebecca,   in    the    celebrated   judgment  delivered  in  The  Rebecca5  it   is 
affirmed  that  the  law  of  England  and  America  differed,   apart 
from  the  statutes,  in  this  respect  from  the  general  maritime  laws 
of  Europe.     By  the  general  maritime  law  the  liability  of  owners 
for  the  wrongful  acts  of  the  master  was  always  limited  to  the 
interest  they  have  in  the  ship,  so  that  by  abandoning  the  ship 
and  freight  to  the  creditor  they  discharged  themselves  from  all 
personal  responsibility.     In  the  law  of  France  this  was  known  as 
corUrdt  de  pacotille.     The  rule  of  the  civil  law,  however,  is  Omnia 
enim  facta    magistri  debet  prcestare   qui  eum  prc&poswit}     Non 
autem  ex  omni  causa  prcetor  dot  in  exercitorem  actionem,  sed  ejtis 
rei  nomiTie,   cujus  ibi  propositus  fuerity   id  est,   si  in  earn  rem 
propositus  sit.4     Aliquatenus  culpa?  reus  est,  quod  opera  malorum 

1  Bmler  i>.  Boston  Steamship  Company,  130  U.  S.  (23  Davis),  527  ;  The  Scotland, 
105  U.  S.  (15  Otto),  24,  where  the  exemptions  and  limitations  of  the  American  Act 
corresponding  to  the  clauses  above  noticed  were  held  to  apply  to  foreign  as  well  as 
domestic  vessels.  See  also  Constable  v.  National  Steamship  Company,  154  U.  S.  (47 
Davis),  51,  at  59. 

2  Ware  (U.  S.  Dist.  Ct.),  188.  s  D.  14,  I,  I,  §  5. 
4  D.  14,  1,  1,  §7. 
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hominum  lUeretur,  ideo  quasi  ex  mcdeficio  teneri  mdetur?  The 
role  of  the  English  common  law  is  the  same,  but  on  the  petition 
of  merchants  and  shipowners  it  was  established  in  England  by 
various  Acts  of  Parliament  that  the  common  law  liability  should 
be  limited  as  we  have  seen.3 

A  ferry-boat  has  no  right  to  cross  a  river  in  a  dense  fog  with  Ferry-boat 
the  knowledge  that  vessels  are  in  her  track  or  near  thereto,  and 
that  there  is  any  probability  of  an  insufficient  watch  on  any  of 
them.  If  an  accident  happens,  even  without  further  negligence 
on  the  ferry-boat's  part,  her  owners  are  liable,  for  they  take  all 
the  responsibility  incident  to  the  course  they  adopt.' 

Where  damage  is  done  by  a  vessel  the  property  of  the  Crown  Queen's  ship, 
the  responsibility  rests  with  the  actual  wrongdoer,4  and  where  a 
collision   was   caused   by   the   commander   of    a    Queen's    ship 
anchoring  too  near  a  vessel  in  squally  and  tempestuous  weather, 
he  was  condemned  in  the  damage.* 

1  Inst.  4,  5,  3,  D.  44,  7,  5,  §  6. 

9  Abbott,  Merchant  Ships  (13th  ed.)  513-518. 

*  The  Lancashire,  L.  R.  4  A.  &  E.  198. 

4  The  Mentor,  1  C.  Rob.  (Adm.)  179,  per  Sir  W.  Scott,  at  181 :  "  The  actual  wrong- 
doer is  the  man  to  answer  in  judgment ;  to  him  responsibility  is  attached  in  this  Court. 
He  may  have  other  persons  responsible  oyer  to  him ;  and  that  responsibility  may  be 
enforced.  As,  for  instance,  if  a  captain  make  a  wrong  seizure,  under  the  express  orders 
of  an  admiral,  that  admiral  may  be  made  answerable  in  the  damages  occasioned  to  the 
captain  by  that  improper  act ;  but  it  is  the  constant  practice  of  this  Court  to  have  the 
actual  wrongdoer  held  the  party  before  the  Court."  The  Athol,  1  W.  Rob.  (Adm.)  374, 
per  Dr.  Lusnington  at  381. 

5  The  Volcano,  2  W.  Rob.  (Adm.)  337. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


TELEGRAPHS  AND  TELEPHONES. 


Exceptions 
from  the 
Postmaster- 
General's 
privileges. 


The  duties  of  telegraph  and  telephone  companies  may  conve- 
niently be  treated  here  in  connection  with  the  duty  of  carriers, 
though  the  relations  arising  out  of  them  are  not  to  be  considered 
as  a  portion  of  the  law  of  bailments. 
Statutory  law.  The  law  in  England  relating  to  telegraphs  is  regulated  by  the 
Telegraph  Act,  1 868, 2  consolidated  with  the  Telegraph  Act,  1 869.' 
By  virtue  of  these  Acts  the  Postmaster-General  has  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  sending  telegrams  within  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  with  the  exception  of — 

1.  Telegrams  transmitted  by  a  telegraph  maintained  or  used 
solely  for  private  use  for  the  business  of  the  owner. 

2.  Telegrams  transmitted  by  a  telegraph  maintained  for  private 
use,  and  in  respect  of  which  no  money  or  valuable  consideration 
passes;  that  is,  apparently,  telegrams  relating  to  the  owner's 
friends  sent  gratuitously. 

3.  Telegrams  licensed  by  the  Postmaster-General. 

4.  Telegrams  transmitted  to  or  from  any  place  out  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain3  and  Ireland. 

Attorney-General  v.  Edison  Telephone  Company4  decides 
that  a  telephone  is  a  telegraph  within  the  meaning  of  these 
Acts.  In  the  judgment  in  that  case  Professor  Stokes  is 
quoted1  as  saying :  "  If  a  single  word  is  to  be  used  to  include 
both  a  telephone  and  a  telegraph  it  must,  in  my  opinion,  be 
wide  enough  to  cover  every  instrument  which  may  ever  be  in- 
vented which  employs  electricity  transmitted  by  a  wire  as  a 
means  for  conveying  information." 

1  31  &  32  Vict  c  no. 

9  32  &  33  Vict  c.  73,  extended  33  &  34  Vict.  c.  88,  which  is  amended  41  &  42 
ict.  c.  76,  as.  10,  n;  48  &  49  Vict.  c.  58. 

*  Sec.  £  of  32  &  33  Vict.  c.  73. 

*  6  Q.  B.  D.  244. 
B  L.  c.  per  Stephen,  J.,  at  251. 
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An  effect  of  the  Telegraph  Acts  vesting  telegraphs  in  the  Effect  of  the 
Postmaster-General    is   that    no   liability  for    negligence  exists  Acts^witn 
except  against  the  person  or  persons  actually  in  default.1  SSnXyfor 

The  exceptions  from  the  provisions  of  the  Acts,  especially  that  negiigwioe. 
which  allows  the  Postmaster-General  to  license  the  transmission  of 
messages,  a  privilege  that  has  been  most  generally  exercised  in 
the  case  of  telephones,  and  that  which  excludes  telegrams  trans- 
mitted to  or  from  any  place  out  of  the  United  Kingdom,  from  the 
control  of  the  Postmaster-General,  require  that  the  liabilities  of 
telegraph  companies,  as  they  exist  apart  from  the  Acts,  should  be 
treated  of. 

The  law  in  England  and  in  America  on  the  subject  has  very  Divergence  of 
widely  diverged.     In  England  it  has  been  established  that  the  and  American 
liability  of  telegraph  companies  arises  entirely  out  of  the  contract law* 
between  the  company  and  the  sender.2     In  America  it  has  been 
equally  clearly  decided  that  the  liability  of  a  telegraph  company 
depends  on  some  principle  much  wider  than  the  contract  entered 
into   with   the   sender.'     As  to  what  that  principle  is  there  is 
considerable  difference  of  opinion. 

"  Since,"  says  one  learned  writer,4  "  a  telegraphic  company,  Dr#  Wharton's 
wielding  a  power  for  good  or  evil,  only  transcended  by  railway  view- 
corporations,  is  eminently  within  the  scope  of  th9  rule  sic  tUere 
tuo  ut  cdienum  non  Icedas"  therefore  a  telegraph  company  should 
be  liable  apart  from  contract.  But  the  maxim  vouched  is,  after 
all,  not  of  universal  application ;  and  there  seems  a  very  marked 
difference  between  those  acts  in  the  management  of  property 
which,  when  done  by  me,  work  harm  to  my  neighbour  (and  even 
these  are  not  universally  actionable ;  for  instance,  interfering 
with  his  prospect),  and  those  acts  which,  as  done  by  me,  are 
innocuous,  but  which  may  become  injurious  if  my  neighbour 
pleases  to  make  them  so  by  using  them  for  his  own  end. 

Again,  telegraph  companies  are  said  to  be  liable  as   common  Messrs.  Shear- 
carriers.     "  We  entertain  no  doubt,"  say  the  authors  of  a  recent  ^3^$ 
American  treatise  on  the  subject,6  "that  they  [telegraph  companies]  view, 
are  common  carriers  of  messages,  subject  to  all  the  rules  which, 
in  their  nature  and  by  fair  analogy,  are  applicable  to  all  cases  of 

1  See  ante,  286. 

2  Dickson  v.  Beater's  Telegraph  Company,  3  C.  P.  Div.  I,  affirming  2  C.  P,  D. 
62  ;  Plajford  v.  United  Kingdom  Electric  Telegraph  Company,  L.  B.  4  Q.  B.  706. 

*  Shearman  and  Bedfield,  Negligence  (4th  ed.),  §§  528  et  seqq.  Wharton,  Negli- 
gence (2nd  ed.),  §§  750  et  acqq. ;  Bedfield,  Carriers,  Part  IV.,  Telegraph  Companies, 
§§  541-571-  4  Wharton,  Negligence  (2nd  ed.),  §  758. 

9  Shearman  and  Bedfield,  Negligence,  (4th  ed.),  §  535.  This  view  is  powerfully 
combated  by  Hunt,  J.,  in  Leonard  v.  New  York  &c.,  Telegraph  Company.  41  N.  Y.  544, 
at  571.  See  Breeee  v.  United  States  Telegraph  Company,  45  Barb.  (N.  Y.)  274,  at  292, 
affirmed  48  N.  Y.  132;  Griunell  v.  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  113  Mass. 
299,  at  301. 
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common  carriers."  They  preface  this  with  the  statement :  *c  of 
course  they  are  not  subject  to  the  stringent  liability  of  goods 
carriers  as  insurers." 

The  position  of  telegraph  companies,  however, seems  more  readily 
referable  to  a  wider  principle  extending  through  all  the  more 
common  and  useful  employments,  and  which  is  thus  stated  by 
Principle  Holt,  C.  J.  :x  "If  a  man  takes  upon  him  a  public  employment, 
Hoitfc.J.  he  *8  bound  to  serve  the  public  as  far  as  the  employment 
extends ;  and  for  refusal  an  action  lies,  as  against  a  farrier  for 
refusing  to  shoe  a  horse,  against  an  innkeeper  refusing  a  guest 
when  he  has  room,  against  a  carrier  refusing  to  carry  goods  when 

he  has  convenience,  his  waggon  not  being  full So  an  action 

will  lie  against  a  sheriff  for  refusing  to  execute  process ; "  and  is 

not  to  be  set  down  to  their  being  included  in  the  class  of  common 

carriers,  with  an  exemption  (apparently  quite  arbitrary)  from  some 

of  the  most  onerous  incidents  of  the  position. 

No  analogy  The  objection  of  the  Queen's  Bench  to  considering  telegraph 

8%nmentaof°n  companies  as  common  carriers,  that  there  is  no  analogy  between  a 

goods  through  consignment  of  goods  through  a  carrier  and  the  transmission  of  a 

a  earner  and  °  °  °  . 

the  trans-        telegram,  even  apart  from  its  authority,  is  of  no  little  cogency.  u  We 
telegram?  *     cannot  see,"  say  the  Court,  "  how  the  person  to  whom  a  telegraphic 

message  is  sent  can  be  said  to  have  a  property  in  the  message,  any 

more  than  he  could  have  if  it  had  been  sent  orally  by  the  servant 

of  the  sender."  2 
Messrs.  Scott        Once  more,  telegraph  companies  are  said  to  be  bailees,  and 
an  ^Jamagin  s  ^  j^^jpjj  0f  messages  a  bailment ;  •  but  a  bailment  implies  the 

delivery  of  property,4  and  that  which  the  company  receives  is  never 

delivered. 
La  Grange  v.        They  are  also  said  to  make  themselves  the  agents  of  both  the 
Te?egraph8tem  s^der  and  the  receiver  of  messages  by  a  profession  "  to  transmit 
Company.        f or  hire  messages  for  individuals,  and  to  deliver  faithfully  to  others 

such  messages  as  are  entrusted  to  them."5     This  view  is  refuted 

in  Bigelow's  Leading  Cases  on  Torts.6    The  learned  author  of  that 

1  Lane  v.  Cotton,  I  Ld.  Raym.  646,  at  654.  If  this  be  so,  a  considerable  amount  of 
rhetoric  in  Shearman  and  Redfield,  Negligence  (4th  ed.)  §  535,  becomes  purely  ornamentaL 

3  Play  ford  v.  United  Kingdom  Telegraphic  Company,  L.  R.  4  Q.  B.  706,  at  714, 
See  Holmes,  The  Common  Law,  203.  See,  too,  per  Bigelow,  C.  J.,  in  Ellis  v.  American 
Telegraph  Company,  95  Mass.  226,  at  231  :  "Under  this  provision,  an  owner  or 
manager  of  such  a  line  becomes  to  a  certain  extent  a  public  servant  or  agent.  He  is 
bound,  under  a  heavy  penalty,  to  the  due  and  faithful  execution  of  the  service  which  ha 
holds  himself  out  as  ready  to  perform.  He  cannot  refuse  to  receive  and  forward  des- 
patches ;  nor  can  he  select  the  persons  for  whom  he  will  act.  He  cannot  transmit 
messages  at  such  times  or  in  such  order  as  he  may  deem  expedient.  He  is  required  to 
send  them  for  every  person  who  may  apply,  at  a  usual  or  uniform  tariff  or  rate  without 
any  undue  preference,  and  according  to  established  regulations  applicable  to  all  alike." 

3  Scott  and  Jarnagin,  Law  of  Telegraphs,  §  95.  4  Ante,  879. 

5  La  Grange  v.  South- Western  Telegraph  Company,  25  La.  Ann.  383,384.  See  New 
York,  &c.,  Telegraph  Company  v.  Dryburgh,  35  Pa.  St.  298,  at  303. 

6  At  623  et  seqq. 
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work  favours  two  other  hypotheses  for  fixing  the  position  of  tele- 
graph companies :  "  Their  liability  for  negligent  mistakes  (and  Dr.  Bigeiows 
perhaps  delays)  arises  either  on  the  ground  of  a  misrepresentation  8uwe8tlons- 
of  agency  or  on  the  broad  principle  that  a  person  must  so  conduct 
his  business  as  not  to  injure  others."  As  to  the  first  of  these,  in 
England  at  least,  it  is  clear  that  no  action  is  maintainable  for  a 
mere  untrue  statement,  although  acted  on  to  the  damage  of  the 
person  to  whom  it  is  made  ;  unless  that  statement  is  false  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  person  making  it,  and  made  with  the  view  of  its 
being  acted  on.1  As  to  the  second,  in  the  unlimited  way  in  which 
it  is  expressed,  there  is  no  such  principle; *  and  the  act  of  the 
company  is  not  injurious  without  an  intervening  act  of  another  to 
give  it  force  and  effect/ 

From  this  elementary  difference  in  the  estimate  of  the  position 
of  telegraph  companies  flows  a  variety  of  consequences  that  greatly 
differentiate  the  law  in  the  two  countries. 

■ 

In  England,  the  liability  of  telegraph  companies  being  based  upon  English  rule 
contract  alone,  falls  under  the  rule  prevailing  in  cases  where  a  person  tetwe^tLe* 
undertaking  the  performance  of  work  requiring  skill,  is  held  to  owe  ??mpan?  and 
a  duty  to  the  person  employing  them,  but  not  to  third  persons,  though  same  as 
the  whole  reason  and  benefit  of  the  employment  may  be  on  their      encan- 
account.4     So  far  as  third  persons  go,  by  the  law  of  England  it  is 
44  plain  that  all  they  undertake  to  do  is  to  deliver  a  message  from 
the  person  who  employs  them,  and  that  they  perform  the  part  of 

1  Pasley  v.  Freeman,  2  8m.  L.  C.  (9th  ed.),  74.  The  English  rale  on  mis- 
representation of  agency  is  thus  stated  by  Lord  Esher,  M.R.,  in  Blrbank's  Executors 
v.  Humphreys,  18  Q.  B.  Div.  54,  at  60. :  "  Where  a  person  by  asserting  that  he  has 
the  authority  of  the  principal  induces  another  person  to  enter  into  any  transaction 
which  he  would  not  have  entered  into  but  for  that  assertion,  and  the  assertion  turns  out 
to  be  untrue,  to  the  injury  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  made,  it  must  be  taken  that  the 
person  making  it  undertook  that  it  was  true,  and  he  is  personally  liable  for  the  damage 
that  has  occurred."  An  action  will  not  lie  for  a  representation  not  intended  by  the 
defendant  to  induce  the  plaintiff  to  act  on  it :  Swift  v.  Winterbotham,  L.  R.  8Q.fi.,  at 
253;  nor  if  intended  to  induce  the  plaintiff  to  act  on  it,  if  the  defendant  believed  it  to 
be  true  :  Evans  v.  Collins,  5  Q.  B.  804,  Richardson  v.  Silvester,  L.  B.  9  Q.  B.  34.  To 
constitute  a  right  of  action  the  misrepresentation  must  be  made  knowingly  or  without 
belief  in  its  truth,  or  recklessly  without  caring  whether  it  is  true  or  false  :  Derry  v. 
Peek,  14  App.  Gas.  337.  For  the  distinction  between  the  case  of  a  telegraph  company 
wrongly  transmitting  a  message,  and  the  principle  of  estoppel  asserted  in  Collen  v. 
"Wright,  7  E.  &  B.  301,  see  per  Brett,  L.J.,  Dickson  v.  Reuter's  Telegram  Company, 
3  C.  P.  Div.  1,  at  8. 

s  At  least  by  the  law  of  England,  Alton  v.  Midland  Railway  Company,  19  C.  B. 
N.  S.  213.  Ante,  211,  n. 8,  and  1 181.  See  also  Dickson  v.  Reuter's  Telegraph  Com* 
pany,  2  C.  P.  D.  62,  at  70. 

3  Dr.  Bigelow  reasons  as  follows  at  626 :  "Now  the  telegraph  is  resorted  to  only  in 
cases  of  importance  and  urgency ;  so  that  the  very  fact  of  presenting  a  message  for 
transmission  indicates  that  it  concerns  a  matter  of  importance.  The  company  cannot, 
therefore,  fail  to  know  that  a  mistake  in  transmission  will  be  likely  to  produce  damage 
to  the  receiver  by  causing  him  to  do  that  which  otherwise  he  would  noUdo.  Knowing, 
then,  the  probably  evil  consequences  of  transmitting  an  erroneous  message,  they  owe  a 
duty  to  the  receiver  of  refraining  from  such  an  act,  and  if  (by  negligence)  they  violate 
this  duty  they  must,  on  plain  legal  principles,  be  liable  for  the  damage  produced,'1  &c. 
In  England  probably  the  major  premiss  of  this  reasoning  would  be  called  in  question. 

4  Robertson  v.  Fleming,  4  Macq.  (H.  L.  Sc.)  167,  at  177. 
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mere  messengers ;  primd  facie,  therefore,  their  only  contract  is 
with  the  person  who  employs  them  to  send  and  deliver  a 
message." l 

Telegraph  companies  are  not  bound  to  warrant  the  correct 
transmission  of  the  messages  they  undertake  to  send  The  nature 
of  their  business,  dependent  upon  delicate  apparatus,  liable  to 
disarrangement  by  atmospheric  or  electrical  conditions  and  disturb- 
ances, renders  the  exaction  of  such  a  liability  extremely  onerous 
where  there  is  any  wide  distribution  of  telegraphic  agencies.3 

While  the  law  has  not  seen  fit  to  fix  telegraph  companies  with 
an  universal  duty,  nor  with  one  exacting  more  than  ordinary  care, 
they  are  yet  bound  to  fidelity  and  care  in  the  exercise  of  the 
business  they  undertake  ;  and  are  liable  for  the  consequences  of 
carelessness  or  negligence  in  the  conduct  of  it  to  those  with  whom 
they  have  contracted.8  The  standard  applicable  is  that  of  the  due 
and  reasonable  care  that  persons  of  average  skill  in  the  business  that 
they  have  undertaken,  and  in  similar  circumstances,  use  in  their 
ordinary  affairs.4 

In  the  assessment  of  damages  the  rule  in  Hadley  v.  Baxendale* 
applies  and  those  damages  may  be  recovered,  and  only  those,  which 
can  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  been  in  the  contemplation  of 
both  parties  at  the  time  they  made  the  contract  as  the  probable 
result  of  the  breach  of  it.6  So  far  there  is  no  difference  between 
the  American  and  the  English  law. 

When,  we  come  to  consider  the  position  of  the  receiver 
of  a  telegram  a  divergence  becomes  apparent.  In  Playford  v. 
United  Kingdorn  Telegraph  Company7  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench 
were  of  opinion  that  at  common  law  the  position  of  a  receiver  of 
a  telegraphic  message  is  not  distinguishable  from  that  of  a  person 
receiving  a  message  orally  from  the  servant  of  the  sender,  against 
whom  he  would  have  no  right  of  action  in  the  absence  of  fraud ; 
and  this  rule  was  adopted  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  Dickson  v. 
Eeuter's  Telegraph  Company.8 

If  the  receiver  is  the  real  principal  and  the  sender  is  his 
agent,  it  has  been  decided  in  Canada  that  the  telegraph  company 

1  Per  Brett,  L.J.,  Dickson  v.  Reuter's  Telegram  Company,  3  C.  P.  DW.  1  at  7. 
9  Per  Denman,  J.,  Dickson  v.  Reuter's  Telegraph  Company,  2  C.  P.  D.  62,  at  69. 

3  Kinghorne  v.  Montreal  Telegraph  Company,  18  Can.  Q.  B.  60,  at  64. 

4  Playford  v.  United  Kingdom  Electric  Telegraph  Company,  L.  R.  4  Q.  B.  706,  at 
714 :  "The  obligation  of  the  company  to  use  due  care  and  akill  in  the  transmission  of 
the  message."    Ellis  v.  American  Telegraph  Company,  95  Mass.  226,  at  233. 

5  9  Ex.  341,  see  ante,  116.  The  American  law  of  damages  is  treated,  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company  v.  Hall,  124  U.  S.  (17  Davis),  444 ;  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company  v.  Hyer,  1  Am.  St.  R.  222 ;  and  see  note  at  228,  on  Euglish  carrier's 
authorities. 

6  Sanders  v.  Stuart,  1  C.  P.  D.  326. 

7  L.  R.  4  Q.  B.  706 ;  followed  in  Canada,  Feaver  v.  Montreal  Telegraph  Company, 
23  Upp.  Can.  C.  P.  150.  8  3  C.  P.  D.  1. 
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who  undertake  the  transmission  of  the  message  are  liable  for  its  mis- 
carriage. "  It  would  be  a  startling  doctrine  to  persons  engaged  in 
commercial  transactions,"  says  the  learned  Judge  who  delivered  the 
judgment  of  the  Court  in  the  case  referred  to,1 "  to  be  told  that  no 
action  can  be  maintained  against  a  telegraph  company  for  negli- 
gence, except  the  person  injured  was  himself  the  party  who  actually 
took  the  message  to  the  company's  office."  The  case  is  then  put  of 
a  merchant  instructing  his  clerk  at  a  distance  to  telegraph  the  state 
of  the  market  to  him,  and  through  the  negligence  of  the  telegraph 
company  erroneous  information  being  transmitted  whereby  the  mer- 
chant sustains  loss.  If,  it  is  argued,  the  principle  contended  for 
is  not  good,  then  the  clerk  can  maintain  no  action,  because  he 
suffers  no  loss ;  nor  the  merchant,  because  the  contract  is  with  the 
clerk.  An  action  was  therefore  held  to  lie.  This  decision  seems 
in  accord  with  Playford  v.  United  Kingdom  Telegraph  Company,8 
where  the  case  of  agents  is  expressly  excluded,  and  the  relation 
of  the  parties  there  is  said  to  be  "  that  of  sellers  and  buyers,  and 
not  that  of  principal  and  agents." 

In  one  well-known  English  case*  it  was  sought  to  render  the  Henkelt>.Pape, 
sender  liable  for  the  mistake  of  the  telegraph  clerk.  The  defendant 
wrote  a  message  ordering  three  rifles.  The  telegraph  clerk  tele- 
graphed the  word  "  the "  for  "  three."  The  plaintiffs  had 
previously  been  negotiating  for  the  sale  of  fifty  rifles ;  accordingly 
they  sent  fifty.  The  defendant  declined  to  take  more  than  three. 
Plaintiff  then  brought  his  action  for  the  price  of  fifty,  but  was 
held  disentitled  to  recover  the  price  of  more  than  three,  on  the 
ground  that  the  Post  Office  authorities  were  only  agents  to  transmit 
the  message  in  the  terms  in  which  the  sender  delivered  it.  "  The 
defendant  cannot  be  made  responsible  because  the  telegraph  clerk 
made  a  mistake  in  the  transmission  of  the  message."  4 

In  America  the  receiver  has  an  action  against  the  telegraph  American  law. 
company  where  there  is  negligence  in  the  transmission  of  the 
message,  and  loss  results.  This  is  on  the  principle  that  where  two 
persons  make  a  contract  expressly  for  the  benefit  of  a  third,  such 
third  person  may  sue  upon  it.5  The  validity  of  any  such  reason 
seems  extremely  doubtful,  even  admitting  the  soundness  of  the 
legal  proposition  on  which  it  is  based  ;*  since  it  must  be  of  frequent 

1  Gait,  J.,  in  Feaver  v.  Montreal  Telegraph  Company,  24  Upp.  Can.  C.  P.  258,  at  26a. 
1  L.  B.  4  Q.  B.  706. 

3  Henkel  v.  Pape,  L.  R.  6  Ex.  7,  followed  in  Yerdin  v.  Robertson,  10  Macph.  35. 

4  Per  Kelly,  C.B.,  I  c  at  9. 

8  Shearman  and  Bedfield,  Negligence  (4th  ed.),  §  543. 

6  Pollock,  Contracts  (6th  ed.),  199.  says:  "The  rule  is  now  settled  that  a  third 
person  cannot  sue  on  a  contract  made  t>y  others  for  his  benefit,  even  if  the  contracting 
parties  have  agreed  that  he  may."  Tweddle  v.  Atkinson,  1  B.  &  S.  393 ;  Gandy  v. 
Gaudy,  30  Ch.  Div.  57,  Ante,  349.  Sir  Frederick  Pollock  adds  at  202 :  "A  different  opinion 
is  widely  accepted  m  America,  but  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  general  agreement  as 
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occurrence  that  the  sender  of  a  telegram .  not  only  does  not 
expressly  make  a  contract  for  the  benefit  of  a  third  person,  but  in 
sending  his  telegram  does  not  consider  the  probability  of  benefit 
accruing.  A  better  ground  seems  to  be  that  which  is  alleged  by  Wood- 
ward, J.,  in  the  leading  ease  of  New  York  and  Washington  Printing 
Telegraph  Company  v.  Dryburg.1  "The  wrong,  then,  of  which  the 
plaintiff  complains,  consisted  in  sending  him  adifferent  message  from 
that  which  they  had  contracted  with  Le  Boy  to  send.  That  it  was 
wrong  is  as  certain  as  that  it  was  their  duty  to  transmit  the  message 
for  which  they  were  paid.  Though  telegraph  companies  are  not, 
like  carriers,  insurers  for  the  safe  delivery  of  what  is  entrusted  to 
them,  their  obligations,  as  far  as  they  reach,  spring  from  the  same 
sources — the  public  nature  of  their  employment  and  the  contract 
under  which  the  particular  duty  is  assumed."  Best  of  all,  if  tone 
in  fact,  is  that  advanced  in  argument  in  Playford  v.  United 
Kingdom  Telegraph  Company,2  that  liability  to  third  parties  is 
imposed  by  the  terms  of  the  American  statutes.3  Whatever  the 
reason  for  the  conclusion,  the  American  law  seems  settled,  that  in 
case  of  negligence  or  wrong  the  telegraph  company  is  liable  to  the 
addressee  where  a  message  is  delayed,4  or  is  delivered  in  an  altered 
form,  and  where  it  is  not  delivered  at  all,  and  also  when  it  sends  a 
forged  message  without  proper  inquiry.6  "  It  follows  that  in  case 
of  negligence  or  wrong,  the  company  is  liable  to  the  addressee 
where  a  message  is  delayed  or  is  delivered  in  an  altered  form, 
and  where  it  is  not  delivered  to  him  at  aU."6 

The  conditions  on  which  telegraph  companies  send  their 
messages  have  also  been  the  subject  of  conflicting  decisions  in 
England  and  America. 

The  English  law  is  expressed  in  MacAndrew  v.  Electric 
Telegraph  Company.7  Defendants'  private  Act  provided  for 
the  sending  and  receiving  of   messages  for  all   persons  alike, 

to  the  limits  of  third  persons'  rights."  And  he  has  a  note :  "  See  the  American  Law 
Review,  April  1881,  Mr.  Wald's  note  here  in  American  edition,  and  'The  right  of  a 
third  person  to  sue  upon  a  contract  made  for  his  benefit/  by  Mr.  E.  Q.  Keasbey,  Hary. 
Law  Rev.  viii.  93,  maintaining  that  ( what  is  called  the  prevailing  American  rale  is 
not  in  fact  a  general  rule  of  law/  and  the  authorities  are  to  be  explained  on  special 
grounds." 

1  35  Pa.  St.  298,  at  302.  In  the  same  case  it  is  said  to  be  "  settled  upon  abundant 
authority  that  incorporated  companies  may  be  sued  in  their  corporate  character  for 
damages  arising  from  neglect  of  auty,  and  for  trover ;  and  a  corporation  is  liable  in  tort 
for  the  tortious  act  of  its  agent  though  the  appointment  of  the  agent  be  not  under  seal, 
if  the  act  be  done  in  the  ordinary  service."  For  this  last  proposition,  Smith  r. 
Birmingham  Gaslight  Company,  1  A.  &  E.  526,  is  cited. 

9  L.  R.  4  Q.  B.  at  712. 

*  This  was  said  with  reference  to  the  States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Michigan. 

4  Gulf,  &c.  Railway  Company  v.  Levy,  46  Am.  R.  269,  278. 

B  Elwood  17.  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  45  N.  Y.  549. 

6  Shearman  and  Redfield,  Negligence  (4th  ed.),  §  543,  citing  cases. 

7  (i855)  17  C.  B.  3. 
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without  favour  or  preference,  subject,  amongst  other  things,  "to 
such  reasonable  regulations  as  may  be  from  time  to  time  made  or 
entered  into  by  the  company."  The  plaintiff  sent  a  message 
to  defendants'  office,  which  was  received  by  defendants  subject 
to  a  condition  that  they  would  not  "  be  responsible  for  mistakes 
in  the  transmission  of  unrepeated  messages  from  whatever  cause 
they  may  arise."  In  sending  the  message  the  word  "  South- 
ampton "  was  by  mistake  substituted  for  "  Hull."  The  plaintiff, 
the  sender,  who  did  not  have  the  message  repeated,  sued  for 
damages  caused  by  the  mistake.  The  question  was  whether  the 
regulation  was  a  reasonable  one. 

It  was  pointed  out  by  the  Court  that  it  was  perfectly  immaterial 
whether  the  regulation  was  under  the  powers  of  the  Act,  or  whether 
it  was  a  condition  limiting  liability  under  the  common  law,  since  in 
either  event  the  only  question  would  be  as  to  the  reasonableness  of  it. 
As  to  this,  "  I  see  no  reason,"  said  Jervis,  C.J.,1 "  why  the  company  Judgment  of 
should  not  be  allowed  to  avail  themselves  of  the  same  sort  of  pro-  Jervis» aj- » 
tection  that  other  persons  in  a  similar  position  are  by  law  entitled 
to  do,  by  limiting  their  liability  by  fair  and  reasonable  conditions, 
notice  of  which  iB  duly  brought  home  to  the  parties  contracting 
with  them."     Willes,  J.,*  adds :  "  The  repetition  of  a  message  and  of 
necessarily  imposes  more  labour  upon  the  party  sending  it,  and     '    *'  ' 
therefore  it  is  but  reasonable  that  that  extra  labour  should  be 
paid  for.     And  it  is  also  reasonable  that  the  company  should  be 
paid  for  taking  upon  themselves  the  risk  of  insuring  the  trans- 
mission against  those  accidents  which  are  necessarily  incident  to 
a  business  of  this  sort.     I  think  it  is  obviously  reasonable  that  a 
man  who  requires  the  company  to  take  upon  themselves  either  a 
greater  amount  of  labour  or  a  greater  amount  of  risk  should  pay 
them  accordingly*"     The  analogy  suggested  by  the  Chief  Justice 
ia  obviously  between  the  conditions  which  are  reasonable  in  the 
case  of  common  carriers.     These  have  been  already  discussed  at 
length,'  and  the  conclusions  arrived  at  will  hold  good  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  similar  questions  relating  to  telegraphs. 

In  America  the  position  of  a  telegraph  company  is  likened  in  American  law. 
many  of  the  cases  to  that  of  a  common  carrier,  and  we  have 
already  seen  that  the  law  as  to  carriers  differs  in  several  respects 
from  the  law  in  this  country.4  In  the  case  just  cited  the  decision 
of  the  American  Courts  would  have  been  different  from  the  actual 
decision  in  the  case ;  since  they  forbid  the  limitation  of  a  carrier's 
liability  in  any  other  way  than  by  special  contract  for  valuable 

1  L.  c.  at  14.  9  L,  e.  at  16. 

8  Ante,  1 125.  *  Ante,  1085. 
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consideration/  and  even  then  subject  to  restrictions  not  imposed 
in  England.3 
Law  in  In   Massachusetts,  however,  it   is   held '   that   the  telegraph 

1186  '  companies  may  lawfully  prescribe  reasonable  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  management  of  business,  or  establish  special  stipulations 
for  the  performance  of  services,  which  if  made  known  to  those 
with  whom  they  deal,  and  directly  or  by  implication  assented  to 
by  them,  will  operate  to  abridge  their  general  responsibility  at 
common  law,  and  to  protect  them  from  being  responsible  for 
unusual  hazards  incident  to  particular  kinds  of  business.  The 
Courts,  nevertheless,  except  the  liability  for  fraud  or  "  gross  negli- 
gence "  of  the  principal  or  his  servants  and  agents.4  Thus,  where 
the  plaintiff  sent  a  signed  message  on  a  form  of  the  defendants' 
which  had  printed  on  it  certain  conditions  that  limited  their  liability, 
he  was  held  to  be  bound  by  the  conditions,  although  he  had  not 
in  fact  read  them.1  In  a  subsequent  case  in  the  same  State,6  the 
condition  was  "  it  is  agreed  between  the  sender  of  the  following 
message  and  this  company  that  the  said  company  shall  not  be 
liable  for  mistakes  or  delays  in  the  transmission  or  delivery,  or  for 
non-delivery  of  any  unrepeated  message,  whether  happening  by 
negligence  of  its  servants  or  otherwise,  beyond  the  amount 
received  for  sending  the  same."  A  message  was  detained  and 
ultimately  brought  back  undelivered  by  the  messenger.  On  an 
action  being  brought  for  negligence  in  the  carriage  of  the 
message,  the  Court  held  that  there  was  no  principle  of  public 
policy  which  should  prevent  the  company  from  stipulating  against 
responsibility  for  such  negligence  beyond  a  fixed  amount,  unless 
for  reasonable  compensation.  "  The  only  negligence  shewn  in 
this  case  was  an  unexplained  delay  in  delivering  the  message 
on  the  part  of  the  messenger  boy,  to  whom  it  was,  after 
its  receipt,  entrusted  for  delivery."  "But  the  negligence 
of   the    messenger   boys   in    delivering    messages    was    plainly 

1  E.g.,  Smith  v.  New  York  Central  Railroad  Company,  24  N.  Y.  222. 

3  Railroad  Company  v.  Lockwood,  17  Wall.  (U.  S.)  357  ;  Liverpool  Steam  Company 
v.  Phenix  Insurance  Company,  129  U.  S.  (22  Davis),  397  ;  Cole  v.  Goodwin,  19  Wend. 
(N.  Y.)  251 ;  M'Kinney  v.  Jewett,  24  Hun  (N.  Y.)  19.  See  Camp  v.  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company,  1  Mete.  (Ky.)>  164,  referred  to  by  Red  field,  Camera,  §  557,  as  a 
case  where  "  the  rule  of  responsibility  of  telegraph  companies  seems  to  be  as  correctly 
laid  down ''  as  in  any  other. 

8  The  state  of  the  American  authorities  is  shewn  in  Hart  v.  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Company,  56  Am.  R.  119,  and  note  at  124;  also  Aiken  17.  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company,  58  Am.  R.  210;  Ayer  v.  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  79 
Me.  493,  1  Am.  St.  R.  353. 

4  Ellis  v.  American  Telegraph  Company,  95  Mass.  226,  at  234 :  "  Of  course,  a 
party  cannot  in  such  way  protect  himself  against  the  consequences  of  his  own  fraud  or 
gross  negligence,  or  the  fraud  or  gross  negligence  of  his  servants  or  agents." 

5  Grinnell  v.  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  113  Mass.  299,  Cp.  Breeder. 
United  States  Telegraph  Company,  48  N.  Y.  132. 

6  Clement  v.  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  137  Mass.  463. 
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contemplated  by  the  parties,  when  they  entered  into  the  stipula- 
tion. "l 

It  will  be  gathered  from  what  has  gone  before  that  the  plaintiff  Decision 
had  the  alternative  of  paying  the  additional  fee  of  half  the  price  con81  ere  ' 
of  the  telegram,  which  was  not  disputed  to  be  not  more  than  a 
reasonable  price  for  the  services  rendered,  and  having  the  message 
repeated  with  the  safeguard  of  an  insurer's  liability  attaching  to 
the  company;  or  of  paying  the  lesser  sum,  which  he  actually 
paid,  on  the  more  onerous  terms ;  and  that  he  chose  the  latter 
alternative,  to  which  the  Court's  decision  held  him  bound.  This 
apparently  eminently  reasonable  decision  is  commented  on  as 
follows  in  a  well-known  American  text-book :  *  "  This  case  stands 
alone,  and  we  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  support  it  by  any  sound 
reasoning.  But  Massachusetts  has  always  enjoyed  a  cbad  pre- 
eminence '  in  matters  of  judicial  decisions  affecting  the  interests 
of  corporations  and  employers." 3 

Questions  sometimes  arise  as  to  the  liability  of  several  con-  Messages 
necting  companies  in  respect  of  a  message  received  by  one  to  be  0verwious 
transmitted  over  the  connected  lines.     Here,  again,  the  law  as  lmes- 
developed  in  the  case  of  common  carriers  is  applicable,  and  has 
been  already  considered.4     In  America  the  rule  seems  to  be  that 
the  company  actually  in  fault   is    liable  to  the  injured  party, 
whether  sender  or  receiver,  although  he  has  no  direct  dealings 
with  them ;  while  the  presumption  is  against  the  liability  of  the 
telegraph  company  first  receiving  the  message  for  the  negligence 
of  connecting  lines.     If  the  company  first  receiving  the  message 
contracts  to  transmit  the  message  to  its  destination,  it  is  liable 
for  the  negligence  of  all  connecting  lines.8 

1  L.  c  per  Morton,  C.  J.,  at  446. 

3  Shearman  and  Redfield,  Negligence,  (4th  ed.),  §  555,  note  3. 

3  For  "sound  reasoning"  reference  may  be  had  to  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and 
Lincolnshire  Kail  way  Company  v.  Brown,  8  App.  Cas.  703,  especially  per  Lord  Bram- 
well,  at  716  et  seqq.  Whit  the  character  of  the  "pre-eminence"  of  the  Courts  of 
M aasachufietts  is  need  not  occupy  us  here.  At  least,  no  such  decisions  as  Thompson  v. 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  54  Am.  R.  644,  or  Stuart  v.  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company,  59  Am.  R.  623,  are  to  be  looked  for  there.  As  to  what  is  a 
"  reasonable  condition  "  in  these  telegraph  cases,  see  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company 
tf.  M'Guire,  54  Am.  R.  296.  There  is  a  collection  of  cases  that  will  well  repay  reference 
to  them,  on  reasonable  and  unreasonable  conditions,  Stroud,  Judicial  Dictionary,  sub  voc. 
'*  Reasonable.1' 

4  Ante,  1 1 29. 

5  Shearman  and  Redfield,  Negligence  (4th  ed.),  §  544;  La  Grange  v.  South- Western 
Telegraph  Company,  25  La.  Ann.  383 ;  Leonard  v.  New  York  Telegraph  Company,  41 
J&.  1 .  544 ;  Baldwin  v.  United  States  Telegraph  Company,  45  N.  Y.  744.  The 
American  law  as  to  cipher  despatches  is  discussed  at  length  in  Daughtery  v.  American 
Union  Telegraph  Company,  51  Am.  R.  435.  See  also  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company  v.  ratman,  54  Am,  R.  877 ;  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  t;.  Hyer, 
I  Am.  St.  R.  222 ;  and  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  v.  Wilson,  37  Am.  St.  R. 
125,  where  the  damages  recoverable  for  failure  to  transmit  and  deliver  a  message 
written  in  unexplained  cipher  are  said  to  be  no  more  than  nominal.  In  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company  v.  Carter,  34  Am.  St.  R.  826,  it  was  contended,  though  unsuccesa- 
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There  is  an  American  authority 1  for  the  proposition  that  as 
between  sender  and  receiver  of  telegrams  the  person  who  selects 
the  telegraph  as  a  means  of  communication  must  bear  any  loss 
occasioned  by  errors  in  transmission  on  the  part  of  the  telegraph 
company.  This  proposition  is  supported  by  the  assumption  that 
"  if  an  agent  receive  instructions  by  telegraph  from  his  principal, 
and  in  good  faith  act  upon  them  as  expressed  in  the  message 
delivered  him  by  the  company,  it  would  seem  he  ought  to  be 
held  justified,  though  there  were  an  error  in  the  transmission." 
Assuming  a  telegraph  company  to  stand  in  the  position  of  an 
intermediary  merely— a  messenger— as  it  has  been  held  they  do  in 
England,3  or  even  of  a  special  agent  who  misconstrues  his  authority 
and  that  the  message  to  the  ultimate  agent  has  been  misdelivered, 
the  principal  would  not  be  liable  for  an  act  that  he  did  not 
authorize,  though  done  in  assumed  obedience  to  his  instructions.2 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  telegraph  company  occupy  any  posi- 
tion peculiar  to  themselves,  first  the  position  should  be  defined 
and  then  the  consequences  flowing  from  it  should  be  deduced,  not 
assumed. 

Setting  this  analogy  aside,  the  principle  enunciated  is  as  fol- 
lows :4  "  It  is  evident  that  in  case  of  an  error  in  the  transmission 
of  a  telegram,  either  the  sender  or  receiver  must  often  suffer  loss. 
As  between  the  two,  upon  whom  should  the  loss  finally  fall  ? 
We  think  the  safer  and  more  equitable  rule,  and  the  rule  the 
public  can  most  easily  adapt  itself  to,  is,  that,  as  between  sender 
and  receiver,  the  party,  who  selects  the  telegraph  as  the  means  of 
communication,  shall  bear  the  loss  caused  by  the  errors  of  the 
telegraph.  The  first  proposer  can  select  one  of  many  modes  of 
communication,  both  for  the  proposal  and  the  answer.  The 
receiver  has  no  such  choice,  except  as  to  his  answer.  If  he  can- 
not safely  act  upon  the  message  he  receives  through  the  agency 
selected  by  the  proposer,  business  must  be  seriously  hampered 
and  delayed.  The  use  of  the  telegraph  has  become  bo  general, 
and  so  many  transactions  are  based  on  the  words  of  the  telegram 
received,  any  other  rule  would  now  be  impracticable." 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  this  doctrine,  which  seems  very 
readily  to  admit  of  application  to  the  case  of  undelivered  letters, 


fully,  that  damages  for  the  non-delivery  of  a  message  announcing  the  death  of  a  person 
should  include  a  sum  for  mental  anguish  caused  by  the  manner  and  place  of  his  burial, 
and  for  the  expenses  of  exhuming  the  bcBy. 

1  Ayer  v.  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  79  Me.  493,  1  Am.  St.  B.  353. 

*  Per  Lush,  J.,  in  Playford  v.  United  Kingdom  Telegraph  Company,  L.  R.  4  Q.  B. 
706,  at  714. 

8  Smout  v.  Ilbery,  10  M.  &  W.  1 ;  Story,  Agency  (9th  ed.),  §  264  and  note  ; 
Thomson  v.  Davenport,  and  notes,  2  Sm.  L.  C.  (9th  ed.),  395. 

*  79  Me.  at  499. 
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will  find  acceptance  in  any  other  State  than  that  of  its  nativity. 
It  seems  specially  adapted  to  produce  circuity  of  action.  It 
assumes  that  where  one  of  two  parties  suffers  loss  there  must  be 
some  legal  method  of  shifting  it  upon  the  other :  that  the  receiver 
of  a  telegram  may  act  on  it,  without  troubling  himself  to  verify 
its  authenticity;  that  the  sender  is  liable  for  a  mistake  made 
without  negligence,  and  not  merely  for  negligence  of  the  telegraph 
company  in  making  a  mistake ;  and  that,  consequently,  the  right 
of  the  receiver  against  the  sender  is  greater  than  any  right  of 
the  sender  against  the  telegraph  company,  who  would  at  least  be 
under  no  liability  to  the  sender  where  the  error  in  transmission 
is  caused  by  act  of  God,  even  if  the  analogy  of  the  carrier's 
liability  is  the  correct  one. 

The  Maine  Court  impose  two  limitations  on  their  rule :  first, 
the  receiver  must  have  acted  in  good  faith ;  and  secondly,  the 
message  must  be  actually  sent,  not  forged.1 

1  As  to  liability  on  a  forged  message,  see  Elwood  0.  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company,  45  N.  Y.  549.  There  is  a  long  note  on  the  Law  of  the  Telephone,  to  Central 
Union  Telephone  Co.  v.  Falley,  10  Am.  St.  R.  114,  at  128-136.  The  history  of  the 
invention  of  the  electric  telegraph  is  given  in  O'Reilly  v.  Morse,  15  How.  (U.  S.)  62. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

SKILLED  LABOUR. 

Generally. 

We  have  already  incidentally  considered  the  subject  of  skilled  Hiring  of  skill. 

labour  under  the  head  of  Bailments.     It  was  there  pointed  out 

that  there  are  many  relations  not  properly  to  be  treated  under 

that  heading,  since  they  involve  no  actual  bailment  of  goods,  and 

are  merely  a  hiring  of  care,  experience,  or  skill.     These  cases  we 

now  proceed  generally  to  deal  with,1  reserving  any  special  relations 

for  independent  consideration;    and  bearing  in  mind   that  the 

general    principles  laid  down  are  not  applicable  merely  to  the 

relations  immediately  dealt  with,  but  that  they  hold  good  in  the 

matter  of  work  done  upon  bailment  as  well. 

The  most  general  rule  applicable  to  all  skilled  labourers  is  General  rule. 
Spondet  peritiam  artis  et  imperitia  culpa  {tdnvmeraiur,  or  Spondet 
diligerutiam  gerendo  negotio  parem?  A  person  holding  himself 
out  to  do  certain  work,  impliedly  warrants  his  possession  of  skill 
reasonably  competent  for  its  performance.3  If  he  have  not  that 
skill  he  is  liable  as  for  negligence. 

This  rule  is  illustrated  by  Jenkins  v.  Betham,4  a  case  where  Jenkins  v. 
knowledge  collateral  to  the  special  professional  knowledge  directly    et  am" 

1  The  subject  is  well  treated,  though  with  some  variations  from  what  is  advanced 
in  the  text,  in  the  American  case  of  Leigh  ton  v.  Sargent,  27  N.  H.  460. 

*  Inst.  4,  3,  7  ;  D.  9,  2,  7  ;  D.  9,  2,  8  ;  D.  o,  2,  27,  §  29 ;  D.  50,  17,  132 ;  Story, 
Bailm.  §  437 ;  Trayner,  Latin  Maxims  (2nd  ed.),  239,  570 ;  Bell,  Principles  of  the 
Law  of  Scotland  (9th  ed.),  141-155.    Ante,  36,  and  947. 

3  Harmer  v.  Cornelius,  5  C.  6.  N.  S.,  236,  per  Willes,  J.,  at  246 ;  Duncan  v. 
Blnndell,  3^  Stark.  (N.  P.)  6,  per  Bayley,  J.,  at  7  :  "Where  a  person  is  employed  in  a 
work  of  skill  the  employer  buys  both  his  labour  and  his  judgment ;  he  ought  not  to 
undertake  the  work  if  it  cannot  suceeed,  and  he  should  know  whether  it  will  or  not." 
Gheen  v.  Johnson,  90  Pa.  St.  38,  at  47 ;  Leighton  v.  Sargent,  27  N.  H.  460. 

4  15  C.  B.  168,  distinguished  in  Pappa  v.  Rose,  L.  R.  7  C.  P.  32,  525.  Oliver  v. 
Court,  8  Price  (Ex.)  127,  may  bo  referred  to  for  the  position  of  a  land  surveyor. 
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involved  in  doing  the  work  undertaken  was  required — namely,  a 
knowledge  of  law  by  country  surveyors  dealing  with  eccle- 
siastical dilapidations.  The  jury  were  asked  to  say  on  the  evidence 
whether  such  knowledge  could  reasonably  be  expected  from  country 
surveyors  and  valuers.  The  question  put  to  them  was  whether 
the  defendants  undertook  to  supply  more  skill  than  ordinarily 
current  in  the  country  at  large,  and  whether  they  were  to  bring 
to  bear  the  knowledge  that  might  be  looked  for  in  a  lawyer  or 
in  a  person  who  lives  near  the  sources  of  knowledge  ?  At  the 
same  time  they  were  cautioned  that  the  defendants  could  not  be 
expected  to  supply  minute  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  law. 
A  verdict  being  given  for  the  defendant,  a  new  trial  was  moved 
for,  and  the  Court,  while  approving  the  method  in  which  the 
judge  (Parke,  B.)  had  placed  the  matter  before  the  jury,  allowed 
the  application;  because  "  we  think1  that,  under  the  circumstances, 
they  (the  defendants)  might  properly  be  required  to  know  the 
general  rules  applicable  to  the  valuation  of  ecclesiastical  property, 
and  the  broad  distinction  which  exists  between  the  cases  of  an 
incoming  and  an  outgoing  tenant,  and  an  incoming  and  an  out- 
going incumbent." 

This  decision  points  to  the  necessity  that  a  person  professing 
to  act  in  a  matter  requiring  skill  should  be  conversant  with  the 
general  principles  of  law  applicable  to  his  profession,  and  with 
the  methods  of  practice  of  most  ordinary  occurrence,  even  though 
knowledge  outside  the  actual  scope  of  his  profession  is  involved. 
A  professional  acquaintance  with  the  refinements  of  the  subject  is 
not,  however,  required.  This  is  expressed  by  Tindal,  C.J.  :*  "Every 
person  who  enters  into  a  learned  profession  undertakes  to  bring 
to  the  exercise  of  it  a  reasonable  degree  of  care  and  skill.  He 
does  not  undertake,  if  he  is  an  attorney,  that  at  all  events  you 
shall  gain  your  case,  nor  does  a  surgeon  undertake  that  he  will 
perform  a  cure ;  nor  does  he  undertake  to  use  the  highest  possible 
degree  of  skill.  There  may  be  persons  who  have  higher  education 
and  greater  advantages  than  he  has,  but  he  undertakes  to  bring  a 
fair,  reasonable,  and  competent  degree  of  skill." 
Degree  of  skill  The  degree  of  skill  requisite  is  such  as  may  be  expected  in  the 
to     expecte  .  circumst^nces  0f  ^me  am}  place  from  an  average  person  in  the 

profession — one  neither  specially  gifted  nor  extraordinarily  dull. 
Where  this  reasonable  amount  of  information  and  skill  propor- 
tioned to  the  duties  that  are  undertaken  is    found,  there  is  no 


General  role. 


Stated  b 
Tindal, 


V/«t 


1  L.  c.  per  Jems,  C.J.,  delivering  the  judgment  of  the  Court,  at  189. 

2  Lanphier  v.  Phipos,  8  C.  &  P.  475,  at  479.  "  Profession  of  a  skilled  employ- 
ment," says  Dr.  Hare,  "raises  a  presumption  of  competence  in  the  employment." 
Contracts,  155. 
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liability  for  errors  of  judgment  in  the  application  of  knowledge. 
Each  case  must  depend  on  its  own  circumstances;  with  the 
paramount  consideration  that  when  an  injury  has  been  sustained 
that  could  not  have  arisen  unless  from  the  absence  of  reasonable 
skill  or  diligence,  then  there  is  liability.1 

An  illustration  of  this  is  found  in  the  Scotch  case  of  Clydesdale  Clydesdale 
Bank  v.  Beatson.9  A  teller  in  the  plaintiff  bank  was  sued  for  Beat*^. 
£900  on  the  ground  that  he  had  failed  to  account  for  money  to 
that  amount  entrusted  to  him  in  the  course  of  the  business  of 
the  bank.  The  question  was  whether  the  loss  was  through  an 
accident  occurring  where  ordinary  care  and  diligence  were  exercised, 
or  caused  through  the  absence  of  care  and  diligence.  The  Court 
were  of  opinion  that  the  loss  occurred  through  the  defendant  giving 
a  parcel  containing  ten  ;£ioo  notes  in  mistake  for  one  of  five  £20 
notes  in  change  for  a  £100  note  to  a  person  unknown  to  him, 
and  that  this  constituted  gross  negligence  on  his  part.  The  rule 
of  responsibility  applied  was  that,  "  in  contracts  reciprocally 
beneficial,  the  care  of  a  man  of  ordinary  prudence  is  required, 
culpa  levis  will  ground  responsibility." 3  It  was  assumed  in  favour 
of  the  defendant  that  the  onus  was  on  the  pursuers  to  prove  more 
than  the  mere  possession  of  the  money  and  failure  to  account ; 
though  the  decision  does  not  go  the  length  of  establishing  this  as 
a  proposition  of  law.4 

Under  the  rule  of  diligence  now  being  considered  professional  Who  are 
men  of  all  classes,  equally  with  skilled  artisans,6  are  comprehended  J^Ser  th^ruie. 
—lawyers,     physicians,     engineers,     machinists,     shipmasters, 
builders,  brokers,0  patent  agents,  and  the  rest.7 

Bell 8  in  his  Commentaries  suggests  some  tests  to  indicate  the  Test  sag- 
range  of  considerations  that  apply  to  determine  what  is  negligence  f^hie 
by  a  skilled  agent.     The  following  propositions  embody  a  portion  of  Commentaries. 
what  there  appears  (the  illustrations  of  the  application  of  the 
principles  being  omitted) : 

First,  where  a  specific  act  is  ordered  to  be  done,  it  must  be  done 
according  to  rule ;  neither  neglected  nor  unskilfully  done. 

1  Hart  v.  Frame,  6  CI.  &  F.  193.  Cp.  per  Lord  Blackburn,  Speight  v.  Gaunt, 
9  App.  Cas.  I,  at  17. 

*  10  Bettie  88.    Cp.  Melville  v.  Doidge,  6  C.  B.  450. 

9  10  Rettie,  per  Lord  Craighill,  at  90,  citing  Bell,  Principles  of  the  Law  of  Scotland, 

§234- 

4  Bell,  Principles  of  the  Law  of  Scotland,  §  234.     See,  however,  Story,  Bailm.  (8th 

ed.)§4ioa.     Anietgoy.  s  See  D.  9,  2,  27,  §  29. 

6  "  A  broker  for  sale  is  a  person  making  it  a  trade  to  find  purchasers  for  tbos*  who 
wish  to  sell,  and  vendors  for  those  who  wish  to  buy,  and  to  negotiate  and  superintend 
the  making  of  the  bargain  between  them."  Blackburn,  Contract  of  Sale,  81  (2nd  ed.  at 
78)  quoted  by  Hannen,  J.f  in  Mollett  v.  Robinson,  L.  B.  7  C.  P.  84,  at  97,  and  by 
Mellor,  J.,  Hollins  v.  Fowler,  L.  R.  7  H.  L.  757,  at  774. 

7  Lee  v.  Walker,  L.  R.  7  C.  P.  121,  approved  Ex  parte  Bailey,  L.  R.  8  Ch.  60. 

*  1  Bell,  Coram.  (7th  ed.)  489.    Ante,  925  and  988. 
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Secondly,  where  the  act  to  be  done  may  be  safely  done  by 
following  a  known  method,  which  is  the  plain  and  common  rale 
of  the  profession,  the  professional  man  is  responsible  if  he  neglects 
to  follow  the  method. 

Thirdly,  where  an  operation  to  b^  performed  is  complicated  and 
difficult,  a  professional  man  may  err  and  be  unsuccessful,  and  yet 
not  responsible  if  he  fairly  exert  the  best  of  his  judgment. 
Judgment  of  The  particular  inquiry  that  must  be  made  is  well  stated  by 
to  Chapman'  Tindal,  O.J.,  in  Chapman  v.  Walton:1  a  The  point,  therefore,  to  be 
v.  Walton.  determined  is  not  whether  the  defendant  arrived  at  a  correct 
conclusion  "  "  but  whether"  "  he  did  or  did  not  exercise  a  reason- 
able and  proper  care,  skill,  and  judgment.  This  is  a  question  of 
fact,  the  decision  of  which  appears  to  us  to  rest  upon  the  further 
inquiry — viz., whether  other  persons  exercising  the  same  profession 
or  calling,  and  being  men  of  experience  and  skill  therein,  would 
or  would  not  have  come  to  the  same  conclusion  as  the  defendant. 
For  the  defendant  did  not  contract  that  he  would  bring  to  the  per- 
formance of  his  duty,  on  this  occasion,  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
skill,  but  only  a  reasonable  and  ordinary  proportion  of  it ;  and  it 
appears  to  us,  that  it  is  not  only  an  unobjectionable  mode,  but  the 
most  satisfactory  mode  of  determining  this  question  to  shew  by 
evidence  whether  a  majority  of  skilful  and  experienced  brokers 
would  have  come  to  the  same  conclusion  as  the  defendant.  If  nine 
brokers  of  experience  out  ef  ten  would  have  done  the  same  as  the 
defendant  under  the  same  circumstances,  or  even  if  as  many  ont 
of  a  given  number  would  have  been  of  his  opinion  as  against  it, 
he  who  only  stipulates  to  bring  a  reasonable  degree  of  skill  to 
the  performance  of  his  duty,  would  be  entitled  to  a  verdict  in  his 
favour." 
Where  reason-  If  reasonable  skill  and  diligence,  as  tried  by  the  test  just 
diligence*11     indicated,   have    been  used,  the   professional  man  or  the  killed 

^acoegted  wor^mani  'as  tne  case  may  b6*  *8  no*  liable  for  accidents,  or 
standard  of  losses,  or  damage  happening  without  his  default ;  for  example, 
applied,  then    losses  by  robbery,  by  fire,  or  by  other  accident,  either  at  sea  or 

no  liability         Qn  }      d  2 

for  loss  bv 

robbery,  fire, 

or  accident.        referencV 


without  examining  it,  ana  wmcn  broice  ana  caused  tne  damage  lor  wnicn  tue  piainun 
sued,  "  These  questions  of  negligence  most  be  decided  by  what  a  prudent  and  skilful 
seaman  would  do  under  the  circumstances,  and  by  what  he  is  able  to  do.  It  is  obvious 
that  no  man,  however  prudent  and  however  desirous  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  would  be 
able  to  examine  these  buoys,  so  as  to  discover  whether  there  were  latent  defects  in 
them  or  not.  He  must,  to  a  certain  extent,  trust  to  the  sanction  which  has  been  given 
to  them  by  the  authorities  of  the  port.  No  doubt  that  would  not  absolve  him  from  all 
further  precaution.  He  ought  not  implicitly  to  trust  to  that  which  he  cannot  to  1 
certainty  know  is  a  safe  buoy,  and  he  ought  to  take  reasonable  precautions,  in  the  event 
of  its  not  holding  him,  to  bring  up  and  secure  himself  from  danger."  Ante,  1151. 
2  Story,  Agency  (9th  ed.),  §  188. 
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The  case  has  been  put  of  a  skilled  performer  being  employed  Where  unusual 
for  the  nnuBual  and  special  skill  that  he  possesses.     This  often  exerted" 
happens  with  engineers,  architects,  and  persons  peculiarly  skilled 
in  works  of  difficulty  and  delicacy.     An  extraordinary  fee  is  given 
for  a  special  degree  of  skill  and  experience.    The  recipient  there- 
upon becomes  bound  to  a  greater  degree  of  diligence  than  the 
ordinary  expert.     He  becomes  bound  to  a  diligence  measured  by 
the  consummate  skill  attributed  to  him  which  merits  the  un- 
usual fee.     Wharton,1  quoting  Mommsen,  cites  the  case  of  Luca  Case  cited  by 
Giordano,  a  Neapolitan  painter  of  extraordinary  talents,  which  he    omm8en* 
never  fully  displayed  by  reason  of  an  execution  as  rapid   as  his 
talents  were  remarkable.2     Any  one  employing  him  could  not 
therefore  look  for  a  picture  equal  to  Giordano's  talents  elaborated 
by  an  average  man's  care.     The  opinion  of  Mommsen,  in  which 
Wharton  concurs,  is  that  the  skill  that  could  be  legally  exacted 
from  such  a  man  would  be,  not  the  skill  he  could  exert,  but  the 
skill  that  he  usually  employed  when  working  for  others.     This 
seems   to   give    a   satisfactory  test    for   the   decision    of   these 
cases. 

A  singer  at  the  opera,  engaged  there  on  account  of  special  Opera  singer. 
and  well-recognised  powers,  could  not  avoid  liability  for 
negligence  by  shewing  that  her  performance  was  up  to  the 
average  of  singers.  The  test  would  be  whether  her  performance 
was  equal  to  that  which  persons  of  similar  powers  in  similar 
positions  could  be  reasonably  expected  to  give ;  or,  if  the 
performer  were  phenomenal,  whether  the  performance  was  such 
as  was  to  be  expected  from  experience  based  on  the  result  of 
the  average  performance  of  the  artiste. 

I.  Architects,  Surveyors,  Ac. 

An  architect  is  defined3  as  "  a  skilled  professor  of  the  art  of  Definition, 
building,  whose  business  it  is  to  prepare  the  plans  of  edifices, 
and  exercise  a  general  superintendence  over  the  course  of  their 
erection." 

1  Negligence  (2nd  ed.),  §  51. 

9  "  He  was  the  son  of  Antonio  Giordano,  an  obscure  artist,  whom  he  had  surpassed 
when  he  was  eight  years  old."  "  Such  was  the  demand  for  his  drawings  and  sketches, 
that  hie  father  continually  urged  him  to  despatch  by  repeating  to  him,  'Luca,  fa  presto ' 
(*Luke,  make  haste'),  and  hence  he  came  to  he  designated  by  this  phrase"  (Bryan, 
Dictionary  of  Painters,  sub  nam.).  "  Giordano  was  the  last  of  the  great  Italian  painters. 
Some  of  his  works  show  marks  of  genius,  and  with  more  conscientious  labour  he  might 
have  equalled  the  greatest  masters,  but  owing  to  his  fatal  facility  of  execution  he 
violated  all  the  rules  of  good  taste  "  (Champlin,  Cyclopedia  of  Painters,  sub  nam.). 

9  Murray,  English  Dictionary,  sub  voc.  Mr.  Buskin's  conception,  if  adopted, 
would  probably  dispense  with  the  consideration  of  the  subject  altogether  through  want 
of  material  to  deal  with  ;  he  says :  "  No  person  who  is  not  a  great  sculptor  or  painter 
can  be  an  architect.  If  he  is  not  a  sculptor  or  painter,  he  can  only  be  a  buuder "  : 
Busk.  Leek  on  Archit.  Add.  to  Lect.  ii.  p.  108  of  ed.  of  1891. 
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Direction  of 
Byles,  J.,  to 
the  jury. 


When  an  architect  is  employed  on  the  erection  of  a  house  he 
is  expected  usually  to  perform  the  following  services  : — 
i .  To  prepare  all  drawings  and  a  specification  of  the  work. 

2.  To  arrange  terms  with  the  contractor. 

3.  To  superintend  the  work. 

4.  To  certify  what  amount  of  money  that  is  to  be  paid  at  the 

dates  stipulated  in  the  contract.1 

In  extensive  operations  the  usage  is  for  architects  to  employ  a 
quantity  surveyor,  and  for  the  successful  competitor  to  add  to 
his  contract  such  quantity  surveyor's  charges.3  Where  the  archi- 
tect does  supply  quantities  he  may  thereby  become  personally  liable 
for  any  loss  occurring  to  a  contractor  through  error  on  his  part 
In  Mr.  Glen's  pamphlet,  just  cited,  the  following  case8  is  given : — 
Plaintiff  sued  the  defendant,  an  architect,  to  recover  damages 
for  supplying  to  the  plaintiff  an  inaccurate  statement  of  the 
quantities  of  work  and  materials  required  for  the  erection  of  a 
building  which  the  plaintiff  contracted  to  erect.  The  defendant 
advertised  for  tenders  for  the  erection  of  a  Baptist  chapel,  stating 
that  the  plans  and  specifications  could  be  seen,  and  that  the 
quantities  of  work  and  material  would  be  furnished.  The  plain- 
tiff obtained  from  the  defendant's  office  a  table  of  such  quantities, 
headed  by  a  statement  that  it  was  to  be  paid  for  by  the  success- 
ful competitor.  From  this  table  the  plaintiff  calculated  his  tender, 
which  was  accepted. 

For  the  plaintiff  it  was  contended  that,  independently  of  the 
computations,  there  was  an  implied  undertaking  in  law  that  the 
bill  of  quantities  paid  for  by  the  plaintiff  should  be  reasonably 
correct.  For  the  defendant  it  was  contended  that  there  was  no 
contract  between  the  architect  and  builder,  that  the  committee 
had  stipulated  with  the  plaintiff  that  he  should  pay  the  architect, 
and  that  the  architect  was  not  liable  to  the  builder  for  any 
inaccuracy  in  the  quantities.  Byles,  J.,  in  summing  up,  directed 
the  jury  that  the  defendant  had  stipulated  that  the  plaintiff 
should  pay  him  for  the  calculation  of  the  quantities,  and,  having 
been  paid  for  them  by  him,  the  defendant  was  liable  to  com- 
pensate him  if  the  bill  was  not  reasonably  correct  The  jury 
thereupon  found  for  the  plaintiff. 

1  The  Duties,  Obligations,  and  Mutual  Relations  of  Architect,  Client,  and  Con- 
tractor with  reference  to  English  and  Foreign  Practice,  by  Arthur  Cates — a  paper 
read  before  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  6th  May  1884.  For  the  law  on 
this  subject  see  a  pamphlet,  The  Law  in  relation  to  the  Legal  Liability  of  Engineers, 
Architects,  Contractors,  and  Builders,  by  W.  C.  Glen. 

3  Kemp  v.  Rose,  1  Giff.  258,  where  it  was  held  that  it  is  neither  the  usual 
nor  a  safe  course  for  the  architect  to  prepare  bills  of  particulars  or  quantities  of  the 
works  to  be  executed  ;  Moon  v.  Guardians  of  the  Witney  Union,  3  Bing.  N.  C.  814. 

8  Bolt  v.  Thomas,  cited  from  a  MS.  report :  reported  also  in  Hudson  on  Building 
Contracts,  p.  684. 
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The  direction  of  Byles,  J.,  practically  comes  to  telling  the  jury  Considered 
that,  if  they  found  in  this  particular  case  that  a  contract  existed, 
the  verdict  should  be  for  the  plaintiff,  and  they  so  found.  The 
case  must  not  be  stretched  further  than  to  favour  the  right  where 
there  is  a  contract,  and  the  more  difficult  question,  whether  there 
is  a  contract,  is  not  affected  by  it. 

In  Moneypenny  v.  Hartland,  an  early  case  at  Nisi  Pritis,1  Moneypenny 
Abbott,  O.J.,  laid  down  that,  if  a  surveyor,  who  makes  an  estimate,  *•  H*™nd« 
sues  those  who  employ  him  for  the  value  of  his  services,  and  if  it  dictum!  '  § 
appear  that  he  was  so  negligent  that  he  did  not  inform  himself, 
bat  went  upon  the  information  of  others,  which  proved  to  be  false 
or  insufficient,  he  is  not  entitled  to  recover  for  his  plans  and 
specifications ;  u  for  every  person,  employed  as  a  surveyor,  must 
use  due  diligence.  Whether  the  plaintiff  has  used  due  diligence 
or  not,  is  a  question  for  the  jury ;  and  if  the  plaintiff  went  on  the 
statements  of  others,  that  is  no  excuse,  as  it  was  his  duty  to 
ascertain  how  the  fact  was,  or  to  report  to  his  employers  that  he 
only  went  on  the  information  of  others,  or  that  the  fact  was 
uncertain."  This  ruling  was  sustained  in  banc  on  the  ground 
that,  if  the  plaintiff  "  led  his  employers  into  a  great  expense  by 
his  want  of  care,  his  services  would  be  worth  nothing."3  In  a 
subsequent  phase  of  the  same  case,  Best,  C.J.,3  explains  this  by  Explained  by 
saying :  "  Supposing  negligence  or  want  of  skill  to  be  sufficiently  BeBt» 0,J* 
made  out,  unless  that  negligence  or  want  of  skill  has  been  to  an 
extent  that  has  rendered  the  work  useless  to  the  defendants,  they 
mast  pay  him,  and  seek  their  remedy  in  a  cross-action.  For  if  it 
were  not  so,  a  man  by  a  small  error  might  deprive  himself  of 
his  whole  remuneration."  The  learned  Judge  continues :  "  I 
grant  that  it  is  not  a  trifling  deviation  from  an  estimate  that  is 
to  prevent  a  party's  recovering.  But  if  a  surveyor  delivers  in  an 
estimate  greatly  below  the  sum  at  which  a  work  can  be  done, 
and  thereby  induces  a  private  person  to  undertake  what  he 
would  not  otherwise  do,  then  I  think  he  is  not  entitled  to 
recover." 4 

In  this  case  the  action  was  by  the  negligent  person  against  Considered. 
those  who  had  indubitably  employed  him,  and  the  decision  is 
merely  that  he  is  not  to  recover  for  worthless  work.  It  follows 
that,  if  the  employer  brings  an  action  for  negligence  in  the 
performance  of  the  work  of  the  architect,  and  were  to  shew  that 
through  his  negligence  he  had  been  put  to  additional  expense,  he 
can  recover. 

1  i  C.  &  P.  352,  at  354. 

3  L.  c.  per  Bayley,  J.,  at  355. 
8  2  C.  &  P.  378,  at  380. 

4  Cp.  Nelson  v.  Spooner,  2  F.  &  F.  613. 
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Relation  of  A  more  difficult  question  arises  in  considering  the  relations  of 

the  architect0   the  builder  to  the  architect  and  quantity  surveyor. 

and  quantity         jn  Scrivener  v.  Pask1  it  was  sought  by  builders  to  charge 

surveyor.  .  . 

the  empldyer  for  want  of  accuracy  in  bills  of  quantities 
furnished  by  his  architect  (who  took  them  out  himself)  to  the 
builders,  through  depending  on  which  the  builders  were  put  to 
unexpected  cost.  The  Exchequer  Chamber  decided,  affirming  the 
Common  Pleas,  that  the  architect  was  not  employed  to  tell  the 
builders  that  the  quantities  of  materials  required  to  complete  the 
work  would  be  so  much  and  no  more,  and  therefore  the  defendant 
was  not  liable.     In  the  course  of  the  argument  in  the  Common 

°f^r*  c°j  P*eas>  Erie,  C.  J.,  said : s  "  I  should  have  thought  it  was  the  builder's 
duty  to  see  to  the  accuracy  of  the  quantities  before  he  tenders. 
If  he  chose  to  trust  to  the  accuracy  of  the  information  given  to 
him  by  the  architect,  well  and  good ;  "  and  in  his  judgment,3 "  there 
was  evidence  from  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  plaintiffs'  own  witnesses 
that  a  careful  builder  always  calculates  the  quantities  for  himself 

S^kh**10*0'  before  he  makes  a  tender."  Blackburn,  J.,  during  the  argument 
in  the  Exchequer  Chamber,  is  reported  as  saying :  "  If  there  had 
been  misconduct  on  the  part  of  Paice  [the  surveyor],  the  plaintiffs 
have  their  remedy  against  him."4  This  seems  inconsistent  with 
Erie,  C.  J.'s,  view,  that  there  should  be  independent  inquiry  on  the 
part  of  the  builder.  If  there  is  no  duty  to  test,  the  surveyor  would 
be  liable;  if  there  is  a  duty,  he  would  not.  The  whole  matter  turns 
on  the  determination  of  this.  Blackburn,  J.,  however,  limits  his 
expression  to  "  misconduct,"  and  is  speaking  of  fraud  or  mis- 
representation, and  it  is  in  this  limitation  that  his  statement  is  to 
be  taken.  "  To  entitle  the  plaintiffs  to  recover,"  he  says,5  "they 
must  make  out  three  things — that  Paice  was  the  defendant's 
agent,  that  Paice  was  guilty  of  fraud  or  misrepresentation,  and 
that  the  defendant  knew  of  and  sanctioned  it." 

Thorat?.Mayor  The  responsibility  of  an  employer  for  plans  and  specifications 
c  o  London.  Up0n  ^e  basis  of  which  the  successful  contractor  had  tendered 
was  considered  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  Thorn  v.  Mayor,  Ac.,  of 
London.6  The  plaintiff,  a  contractor,  sought  to  make  the  de- 
fendants, his  employers,  liable  as  on  an  implied  warranty  that  the 
work,  the  subject  of  his  contract,  could  be  inexpensively  done  with 
the  means  and  appliances  stated  in  the  plans  and  specification  pre- 
pared for  the  use  of  those  who  were  asked  to  tender  for  its 
execution.    The  Court  of  Exchequer,7  the  Exchequer  Chamber,9 

1  18  C.  B.  N.  S.  785,  Ex.  Ch.  L.  K.  1  C.  P.  715 

2  18  C.  B.  N.  S.  at  794-  8  L.  c.  at  796. 
4  See  as  to  this  Pasley  v.  Freeman,  2  Sm.  L.  C.  (9th  ed.)  74. 

8  Ibid.  •  I  App.  Cas.  12a 

7  L.  R.  9  Ex.  163.  *  L.  R.  10  Ex.  112. 
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and  the  House  of  Lords  were  unanimous  that  no  such  liability 
existed.  Lord  Cairns1  regarded  the  contention  as  raising  "  a  very  Lord  Cairo's 
serious 'and  a  very  alarming  question."  To  affirm  the  proposition  0Plmon• 
"  would  go  to  nearly  every  kind  of  work  in  which  a  contractor  is 
employed,  and  in  which,  for  convenience,  specifications  of  the 
details  of  the  work  are  issued  by  the  person  who  desires  to 
employ  the  contractor.  In  those  specifications,  and  in  the  con- 
tracts founded  upon  them,  an  elasticity  or  latitude  is  always 
given  by  protons  for  extra  additional  and  expected  work  ;  but 
if  it  were  to  be  held  that  there  is,  with  regard  to  the  specifica- 
tion itself,  an  implied  warranty  on  the  part  of  the  person  who 
invites  tenders  for  the  contract,  that  the  work  can  be  done  in  the 
way  and  under  the  conditions  mentioned  in  the  specification,  so 
that  he  is  to  be  liable  in  damages  if  it  is  found  that  it  cannot  be 
so  done,  the  consequences,  I  say,  ray  Lords,  would  be  most  alarm- 
ing. They  would  be  consequences  which  would  go  to  every  person  ' 
who,  having  employed  an  architect  to  prepare  a  plan  for  a  house, 
afterwards  enters  into  a  contract  to  have  the  house  built  according 
to  that  plan.  They  would  go  to  every  case  in  which  any  work 
was  invited  to  be  done  according  to  a  specification,  however  un- 
expected might  be  the  results  from  that  work  when  it  came 
actually  to  be  executed/4  Lord  Chelmsford  states  the  duty  of  a  Lord  Oheims- 
contractor  in  such  circumstances  to  be  to  inform  himself  "  of  all  ment  of  duty, 
the  particulars  connected  with  the  work,  and  especially  as  to  the 
practicability  of  executing  every  part  of  the  work  contained  in  the 
specification  according  to  the  specified  terms  and  conditions."  He 
adds :  "  It  is  also  said  that  it  is  the  usage  of  contractors  to  rely 
on  the  specification,  and  not  to  examine  it  particularly  for  them- 
selves. If  so,  it  is  an  usage  of  blind  confidence  of  a  most  un- 
reasonable description."     The  law,  then,  seems  to  be  that — 

1 .  As  between  builder  and  owner  there  is  no  warranty  of  the  Summary. 
accuracy  of  bills  of  quantities.3 

2.  As  between  owner  and  architect  there  is  a  warranty,  not  of 
absolute  but  of  reasonable  accuracy ;  possibly  also  between  the 
owner  and  the  quantity  surveyor ;  if  the  incorrectness  of  the 
estimates  arises  from  the  inherent  difficulty  of  the  work  there  is 
no  liability ; 8  if  the  architect  is  negligent,  he  remains  liable  to 
the  owner,  despite  his  having  given  a  certificate  which  as  between 
the  owner  and  the  builder  is  final4 

3.  As  between  quantity  surveyor  and  builder  there  is  no 
liability  for  negligence  in  preparing  quantities ;  since  the  quantities 
pass  through  the  architect's  hands  before  they  are  used  by  the 

1  i  App.  Cae.  at  128.       *  Moneypennv  v.  HarUand,  1  C.  &  P.  352,  2  C.  &  P.  378. 
*  Addison,  Contract*  (9th  ed.),  810.     *  Rogers  v.  James,  8  Times  L.  R.  67  (C.A.). 
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builder  or  surveyor ;'  or  if  they  do  not,  the  builder  is  disentitled  to 
charge  any  one  for  the  consequences  of  his  neglect  of  an  obvious 
precaution. 

4.  As  between  builder  and  architect,  there  is  a  duty  on  the 
builder's  part  to  inquire  as  to  the  correctness  of  quantities.3 
If  the  builder  has  neglected  to  inquire  and  has  entered  upon 
the  performance  of  the  work  on  the  faith  ol"  the  accuracy  of 
the  quantities,  which  subsequently  he  discovers  not  to  be 
justified,  he  should  not  continue  the  works  under  the  contract 
in  the  expectation  of  something  in  addition  to  the  contract 
price  being  allowed  him,  but  he  should  require  the  requisite 
adjustment  to  be  made  there  and  then,  or  else  repudiate  the 
contract  altogether.8  Where  there  is  fraud  or  misrepresentation 
the  surveyor  is  liable.4 

5.  As  between  quantity  surveyor  and  owner  there  is  an  usage 
entitling  the  architect  to  employ  a  surveyor,  and  in  the  event  of 
no  tender  being  accepted  and  no  contract  entered  into  with  a 
builder,  the  owner  is  liable  to  the  surveyor  for  the  price  of  the 
work  done  under  the  implied  authority  of  the  owner  to  the 
architect  ;*  but  if  the  owner  has  accepted  a  tender  with  a  builder 
in  good  faith  for  the  execution  of  the  work,  the  owner  has 
discharged  his  duty  to  the  quantity  surveyor,  and  is  not  liable 
for  the  "surveyor's  charges."6 

6.  As  between  quantity  surveyor  and  builder  there  is  a  con- 
tract implied,  that,  on  the  builder  obtaining  the  contract  through 
using  the  surveyor's  calculations,  he  will  pay  the  surveyor  his  fees.7 

.  1  Priestley  v.  Stone,  4  Times  L.  R.  (C.  A.)  730 :  more  folly  reported  in  Hudson, 
Building  Contracts,  737.  But  a  quantity  surveyor  may  maintain  an  action  against 
the  builder  on  proof  of  an  usage  of  the  building  trade  that  the  builder  whose  tender 
was  accepted  was  liable  to  the  quantity  surveyor  for  the  amount  due  on  the  quantities. 
North  v.  bassett  (1892),  1  Q.  B.  333. " 

8  Scrivener  v.  Pask,  18  C.  B.  N.  S.  785,  at  797,  L.  R.  1  C.  P.  715 ;  Thorn  v.  Mayor, 
&c.,  of  London,  1  App.  Cas.  120. 

8  Kimberley  v.  Dick,  L.  R.  13  Eq.  1  at  20. 

*  Langridge  v.  Levy,  2  M.  &  W.  £29,  4  M.  &  W.  337 ;  Swift  v.  Winterbotham, 
Jj.  R.  8  Q.  B.  244,  overruled  on  one  point,  sub  nom.  Swift  v.  Jewsbury,  L.  R.  9  Q.  B. 
301.  See,  too,  per  Lord  Esher,  M.R.,  Priestley  v.  Stone,  4  Times  L.  R.  730.  See 
Robertson  v.  Fleming,  4  Macq.  (H.  L.  Sc.)  167,  where  the  House  of  Lords,  composed 
of  Lords  Campbell,  .Uranworth,  Wensleydale,  and  Chelmsford,  were  agreed  that  the 
doctrine  that  where  A  employs  B,  a  professional  man,  to  do  some  act  professionally, 
under  which,  when  done,  C  would  derive  a  benefit,  and  B  is  guilty  of  negligence,  so 
that  C  loses  the  contemplated  benefit,  B  is,  as  a  matter  of  course ,  responsible  to  C, 
"  is  evidently  untenable  "  ;  Pimm  v.  Roper,  2  F.  &  F.  783.  Cann  v.  Wilson,  39  Cb.  D. 
39,  is  overruled  by  Le  Lievre  v.  Gould  (1893),  1  Q.  B.  491. 

5  Moon  v.  Guardians  of  the  Witney  Union,  3  Bing.  N.  C.  814 ;  Taylor  v.  Hall, 
Ir.  R.  4  C.  L.  467.  The  builder  may  make  a  contract  with  the  surveyor,  on  which  he  is 
liable  notwithstanding  abandonment  of  the  building,  M'Connell  v.  Kilgallen,  2  L.  R. 
Ir.  H.  L.  119. 

•  Young  v.  Smith,  reported  in  Hudson,  Building  Contracts,  784,  cited  North  v. 
Bassett  (1892),  1  Q.  B.  333. 

7  Taylor  v.  Hall,  Ir.  R.  4  C.  L.  467,  at  479.  See  also  North  v.  Bassett  (1892),  1  Q.  B. 
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7.  As  between  quantity  surveyor  and  architect  there  is  no 
liability,  since  the  architect  employs  the  surveyor  as  the  agent 
for  the  owner,  and  not  on  his  own  account. 

On  the  retainer  of  an  architect  he  becomes  the  agent  of  the 
employer,  and  the  ordinary  rules  of  law  governing  that  relation, 
ship  become  applicable.1 

In  a  Canadian  case,3  an  architect,  on  being  sued  by  his  employer  Architect, 
for  negligence,  set  up  that  by  the  contract  he  was  constituted  in  a°seiise 
arbitrator  as  between  his  employer  and  the  builder,  and  therefore  ^le^or ' 
came  within  the  protection  of  the  principle  enunciated  in  Steven-  negligence  to 
son  v.  Watson.8     It  was  held  that,  notwithstanding  this,  he  is   w  °mp  °yer" 
answerable  to  his  employer  for  either  negligence   or  unskilful- 
ness  in  the  performance  of  his  duty  as  architect. 

The  surveyor  of  a  builder  owes  no  duty  to  the  mortgagees  of  Surveyor  of 
his  employer  in  the  absence  of  any  contract  between  himself  and nodut^to the 
them  to  exercise  care  in  the  giving  certificates  of  the  progress  J^nT^io^er* 
of  the  work,  and  no  action  for  negligence  can  be  maintained  for 
loss  caused  to  the  mortgagees  through  having  advanced  money 
on  the  faith  of  untrue  statements  contained  in  the  certificates 
unless  there  is  fraud  proved.4 

AucnoNEERa 
An  auctioneer  is    "one    who    conducts    sales   by   auction ;"  *  Definition. 

1  Kimberlev  v.  Dick,  L.  R.  13  Eq.  1.  As  to  the  negligence  of  a  surveyor  in  giving 
advice  as  to  advancing  money  on  mortgage  of  certain  property,  Crabb  v.  Brinsley,  Law 
Journal  newspaper,  Nov.  3,  1888.  573.  By  the  law  of  Lower  Canada  both  architect  and 
builder  are  liable  for  ten  years  after  completion  for  vices  du  sol,  and  for  defects  in  plan  or 
construction  :  Wardle  ».  Beth  one,  L.  R.  4  P.  C.  33.     See  Code,  Civil,  Art.  1 788-1793. 

2  Badgley  v.  Dickson,  13  Ont.  App.  494,  where  Irving  v.  Morrison,  27  Upp.  Can. 
C  P.  242,  is  approved.  In  Stafford  v.  Bell,  6  Upp.  Can.  App.  273,  a  provincial 
surveyor  sworn,  "  to  survey  agreeably  to  the  directions  of  the  statute,"  is  still  liable  for 
negligence  to  his  employers. 

*  4  C.  P.  D.  148. 

4  Le  Lievre  v.  Gould  (1893),  1  Q.B.  491. 

5  Murray,  English  Dictionary,  sub  voc.  Auction  is  defined  by  the  same  authority, 
"  A  public  sale  in  which  each  bidder  offers  an  increase  upon  the  price  offered  by  the 
preceding,  the  article  put  up  being  sold  to  the  highest  bidder."  An  auctioneer  is  a 
person  who  is  authorized  to  sell  goods  or  merchandise  at  public  auction  or  sale  for  a 
recompense  or  (as  it  is  commonly  called)  a  commission  :  Story,  Agency  (9th  ed.),  §  27  ; 
see  also  §§  107,  108.  As  to  auction  sales  of  goods,  see  56  &  57  Vict.  c.  71,  s.  58. 
See  Dart,  Vendors  and  Purchasers  (6th  ed.),  203-226.  Fowle  v.  Common  Council  of 
Alexandria,  3  Peters  (U.  S. )  398,  is  a  curious  case,  more  properly  perhaps  to  be  considered 
in  connection  with  the  powers  and  liabilities  of  corporations,  ante,  334  etseqq.  Plaintiff 
sought  to  recover  from  the  Corporation  of  Alexandria  the  amount  of  the  sales  of  the  plain- 
tiff s  goods,  lost  by  the  insolvency  and  fraudulent  conduct  of  an  auctioneer,  on  an  alleged 
liability,  in  consequence  of  the  Corporation  having  omitted  to  take  a  bond  from  the 
auctioneer,  who  had  a  licence  from  the  Corporation  to  carry  on  the  trade  of  an  auctioneer, 
which,  however,  the  law  did  not  empower  that  body  to  grant.  Marshall,  C.  J.,  delivered 
the  opinion  of  the  Court  as  follows :  "  Is  the  town  responsible  for  the  losses  sustained  by 
individuals  from  the  fraudulent  conduct  of  the  auctioneer?  He  is  not<the  officer  or 
agent  of  the  Corporation,  but  is  understood  to  act  for  himself  as  entirely  as  a  tavern- 
keeper  or  any  other  person  who  may  carry  on  any  business  under  a  licence  from  the 
corporate  body.  Is  a  municipal  corporation,  established  for  the  general  purposes  of 
government,  with  limited  legislative  powers,  liable  for  losses  consequent  on  its  having 
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and  an  auction  is  *  "a  sale,  however  conducted,  by  which  a  person 
obliges  himself  to  transfer  property  to  the  highest  bidder  within 
the  conditions  of  the  sale ;  it    ordinarily    denotes    such   a  sale 
conducted  in  the  usual  manner." 
Duty  cannot         The  trust  given  to  an  auctioneer  being  special  and  involving 
WhauSe        discretion,  cannot  be  delegated  to  a  clerk  or  subaltern.3    It  is 
duty  is.  the  duty  of  an  auctioneer,  says  an  early  case,  to  take  the  same 

care  of  property  entrusted  to  him  for  sale  as  he  would  of  his  own. 
This  means   as  an  average  auctioneer  would  of  his    own.    In 
the  absence  of  a  special  contract,  by  which  goods  are  entrusted 
to   a  man  because  of  the  possession  of  personal    qualities,  the 
auctioneer's    undertaking   is   not    to    act    by   reference   to  his 
individual  prudence,  which  may  be    greater   or   less    than  the 
average,  but  only  to  act  up  to  the  standard  of  care  and  dili- 
gence which  other  persons  exercising  the  same  calling,  and  being 
men  of  experience,  are  ordinarily  expected  to  attain. 
Rule  of  duty         The  rule   is  accurately  stated  by  Lord  Ellenborough,   C.J.:1 
auctioneer        "  ■"■  Pav  an  auctioneer,  as  I  do  any  other  professional  man,  for  the 
ggfedby Lord  exercise  of  skill  on  my  behalf,  which  I  do  not  myself  possess, 
c J.  '  and  I  have  a  right  to  the  exercise  of  such  skill  as  is  ordinarily 

possessed  by  men  of  that  profession  or  business.  If  from  his 
negligence  or  carelessness  he  leads  me  into  mischief,  he  cannot 
ask  for  a  recompense,  although  from  a  misplaced  confidence  I 
followed  his  advice  without  remonstrance  or  suspicion." 
Auctioneer  not  An  auctioneer  may  not  purchase  for  himself,4  and  may  sell 
forPWm»eit      only  for  ready  money,  unless  otherwise  authorized  ;  *  if  he  sells 

misconstrued  the  extent  of  its  powers,  in  granting  a  licence  which  it  had  not  authority 
to  grant,  without  taking  that  security  for  the  conduct  of  the  person  obtaining  the 
licence  which  its  own  ordinances  had  been  supposed  to  require,  ana  which  might  protect 
those  who  transacted  business  with  the  person  acting  under  the  licence  ?  We  find  no 
case  in  which  this  principle  has  been  affirmed.  That  corporations  are  bound  by  their 
contracts  is  admitted ;  that  money  corporations,  or  those  carrying  on  business  fur 
themselves,  are  liable  for  torts,  is  well  settled ;  but  that  a  legislative  corporation, 
established  as  a  part  of  the  government  of  the  country,  is  liable  for  losses  sustained  bf  i 
non-feasance,  by  an  omission  of  the  corporate  body  to  observe  a  law  of  its  own,  in  which 
no  penalty  is  provided,  is  a  principle  for  which  we  can  find  no  precedent.  We  are  not 
prepared  to  make  one  in  this  case." 

*  Bateman,  Law  of  Auctions.    Cp.  Dart,  Vendors  and  Purchasers  (6th  ed.),  203. 

2  Coles  v,  Trecothick,  9  Ves.  234,  at  251.  Cp.  Catlin  v.  Bell,  4  Camp.  183  ;  Cobb  v. 
Becke,  6  Q.  B.  930,  per  Lord  Denman,  C.J. ,  at  936.  Notwithstanding  this  principle, 
authority  to  employ  a  deputy  may  be  implied  by  the  recognised  usage  of  a  trade ;  for 
instance,  an  architect  may  employ  a  quantity  surveyor  to  make  out  the  quantities  of 
the  building  proposed  to  be  erected.  This  limitation  on  the  application  of  the  maxim 
delegata  potesUu  non  potest  delegari  (2  Co.  Inst.  597)  is  fully  explained  by  Thesiger, 
L.J.,  delivering  the  judgment  of  the  Court  in  De  Bnssche  v.  Alt,  8  Ch.  Div.  286,  at 
310.    Cp.  White  v.  Proctor.  4  Taunt.  209 ;  Cockran  v.  Irlam,  2  M.  &  S.  301,  n. 

*  DenewtJ.  Deverell,  3  Camp.  451. 

4  Oliver  v.  Court,  8  Price  (Ex.)  127  at  150.  Cp.  Hughes's  Case,  6  Ves.  617.  In 
this  case  the  purchase  was  set  aside  alter  more  than  twelve  years. 

0  Williams  v.  Evans.  L.  R.  I  Q.  B.  352  ;  Williams  «.  Millington,  1  H.  Bl.  81. 
"  The  auctioneer  is  nothing  more  than  an  agent  for  the  vendor : "  per  Lord  Eldon, 
Sanderson  v.  Walker,  13  Ves.  601.  Cp.  j>er  Bayley,  J.,  Kenworthy  v.  Schofield,  2 
B.  &  C.  945,  at  947.     "  That  an  auctioneer  is  the  general  agent  for  the  owner  usually  '* 
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with  notice  that  what  he  is  about  to  sell  does  not  belong  to 
his  principal,  he  is  personally  liable  for  the  real  value  of  the 
goods.1 

If  the  auctioneer  does  nothing  more   than    settle    the    price  Where  the 
as   between  a  vendor  and  a  purchaser  of  the  goods,  and  takes Eabtefor  a" 
his  commission,  he  is  not  liable  for  a  conversion  in  the  event  conver«<>a« 
of  it  turning  out  that  the  vendor  has  no  right  to  sell ;  for    the 
auctioneer  there  acts  as  a  mere  conduit  pipe.2     Where,  however, 
the  auctioneer  receives  the  goods  into  his  custody,  and  affects 
to  deal  with  them  so  as  to  pass  the  property  in  them,  he  be- 
comes liable  for  a  conversion,  if  they  are  not  the  property  of  the 
vendor.*     Again,  if  the  auctioneer  does  not  disclose  the  name  of 
his  principal  at  the  time  of  the  sale,  the  purchaser  is  entitled  to 
look  to  him  personally  for  the  completion  of  the  contract  and  for 
damages  for  its  non-performance.4 

"  An  auctioneer,"  says  Lord  Loughborough  in  Williams   v.  Positionof  an 
Millington,'  "  has  a  possession  coupled  with  an  interest  in  goods  ftUC  oneer" 
which  he  is  employed  to  sell,  not  a   bare   custody  like  a  servant 

"  cannot  be  doubtful.  He  is  so  till  the  sale  is  completed.  And  though  he  may  be  agent 
of  the  buyer  after  the  sale  for  some  purposes,  such  as  to  take  the  case  out  of  the  Statute 
of  Frauds,  jet  this  does  not  affect  the  other  principle!  that  till  the  sale,  and  before  it, 
he  acts  for  the  vendor  alone" :  Veaziev.  Williams,  8  How.  (U.  S.)  134,  at  152  (the 
authorities  cited  are  omitted). 

1  3  Chitty,  Commerce  and  Manufactures,  218;  Hardacre  v.  Stewart,  5  Esp.  (N.P.)  103 
Davis  v.  Artingstall,  49  L.  J.  Ch.  609.  How  an  auctioneer  may  make  himself 
personally  liable,  see  Warlow  v.  Harrison,  1  E.  &  E.  295,  affirmed  29  L.  J.  Q.  B.  14. 
There  is  no  contract  that  things  shall  be  actually  put  up  by  auction  by  merely 
advertising  the  sale  :  Harris  v.  Nickerson,  L.  B.  8  Q.  B.  286.  See  56  &  57  Vict. 
c.  71,  8.  58,  as  to  the  right  to  bid.  As  to  the  employment  of  a  puffer  in  auctions  of 
real  estate,  the  strictness  of  the  law  as  laid  down  by  Lord  Mansfield  in  Bex  well  v. 
Christie,  1  Cowp.  395,  and  Lord  Kenyon,  C.J.,  in  Howard  v.  Castle,  6  T.  B.  642,  was 
relaxed  in  Smith  v.  Clarke,  12  Ves.  477 ;  but  the  remarks  of  Lord  Cran worth,  C.,  in 
Mortimer  v.  Bell,  L.  R»  1  Ch.  10,  occasioned  the  passing  of  30  &  31  Vict.  c.  48.  The 
cases  apart  from  the  statute  are  fully  collected  in  Veazie  v,  Williams,  8  How.  (U.  S. ) 
134  at  153.     See  Dart,  Vendors  and  Purchasers  (6th  ed.),  224. 

3  Cochrane  v.  Rymill,  27  W.  R.  776,  considered  with  National  Mercantile  Bank  v. 
Rymill,  44  L.  T.  767.  This  is  possibly  the  explanation  of  Turner  v.  Hockey,  56 
L.  J.  Q.  B.  301,  but  qwxre,  is  that  case  rightly  decided?  See  per  Romer,  J., 
Barker  v.  Furlong  (1891),  2  Ch.  at  183,  and  the  remarks  of  Collins,  J.,  in  Consolidated 
Company  v.  Curtis  (1892),  1  Q.  B.  495,  at  502.    See  also  per  Holmes,  J.,  Robinson  v. 


Bird,  158  Mass.  357,  35  Am.  St  R.  495. 

v.  Fowler,  L.  R.  7  H.  L.  757 ;  J 
Consolidated  Company  v.  Curtis  (1892),  1  Q.  B.  495.    In  Nulty  v.  Fagan,  22  L.  R.  Ir. 


3  Hollins  v.  Fowler,  L.  R.  7  H.  L.  757;  Barker  v.  Furlong  (1891),  2  Ch.   172; 


604,  an  auctioneer  who  sold  assets  of  a  deceased  person  was  held  to  be  liable  for  the 
debts  of  the  deceased  as  executor  de  son  tort,  failing  proof  that  he  acted  under  ac 
executor  who  had  proved  the  will.  In  Ganly  v.  Ledwidge,  Ir.  R.  10  C.  L.  33,  the 
Irish  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  held  that  a  "  Balesmaster " — salemasters  are  "  known 
agents  for  the  sab  of  cattle,  through  whose  agency  the  public  usually  deal,"  and  "who 
are  paid  by  the  vendors  by  a  percentage  fee  on  the  sales  "  (see  at  39) — who  publicly  sells 
and  delivers  a  stolen  beast,  is  responsible  to  the  true  owner  for  the  value  of  the  beast, 
though  he  acts  f 
the  Irish  Court 
018,  n.  *,  and  1099, 
Wiltfon,  25  Am.  St.  R.  no,  at  113. 

4  Hanson  v.  Koberdeao,  Peake  (N.  P.)  120 ;  Wood  v.  Baxter,  49  L.  T.  45,  where  the 
cases  are  collected  and  commented  on. 

9  1  H.  Bl.  81,  at  84,  85.    Wood  v.  Baxter,  49  L.  T.  45. 
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or  shopman.  There  is  no  difference  whether  the  sale  be  on  the 
premises  of  the  owner  or  in  a  public  auction-room ;  for  on  the 
premises  of  the  owner  an  actual  possession  is  given  to  the 
auctioneer  and  his  servants  by  the  owner,  not  merely  an  authority 
to  sell.  I  have  said  a  possession  coupled  with  an  interest ;  bat 
an  auctioneer  has  also  a  special  property  in  him  with  a  lien  for 
the  charges  of  the  sale,  the  commission,  and  the  auction  duty, 
which  he  is  bound  to  pay."  From  this  it  has  been  held  to  follow 
that  in  some  circumstances  the  auctioneer  is  responsible  for  his 
neglect  to  deliver.1 

In  ordinary  cases,  where  a  deposit  is  to  be  paid,  the  auctioneer 
should  ask  the  purchaser  to  pay  the  deposit ;  should  he  neglect  to 
do  so,  and  the  purchaser  go  away  without  paying,  the  plaintiff  is 
entitled  to  nominal  damages,9  if  in  the  opinion  of  the  jury  there 
is  a  breach  of  duty,  even  though  the  seller  suffer  no  real  damage 
therefrom. 

The  auctioneer  should  keep  the  deposit  till  the  contract  is  com- 
pleted, since  he  holds  it  not  as  agent  but  as  stakeholder.8  On 
completion  he  must  immediately  account  for  it  and  pay  the  balance 
due  to  the  vendor ;  *  though  he  is  not  in  general  liable  to  pay 
interest ; '  nor  is  he  responsible  for  the  purchase-money  unless  it  is 
paid  to  him  or  his  agent ; 6  nor  does  he  bind  himself  that  the 
purchase  shall  be  completed.7 

In  Nelson  v.  Aldridge,8  an  auctioneer,  having  sold  some  horees 
sent  to  him  in  the  course  of  his  business,  afterwards  let  the 
purchaser  of  one  them  rescind  the  contract  on  the  ground  that 
the  horse  was  not  truly  described  at  the  sale.  He  was  held  liable 
to  his  employer  for  the  price  at  which  the  horse  had  been  sold, 
since  he  had  deviated  from  the  course  of  his  duty  in  taking 
upon  himself  to  rescind  the  contract,  and  he  could  only  be  justified 
by  shewing  particular  instructions  authorising  his  doing  so ;  this 
he  was  not  in  a  position  to  shew.  Where  there  were  special 
conditions  of  sale  proved  the  auctioneer  was  held  not  liable,  though 
the  purchase  money  had  been  paid  to  him  and  returned  to  the 
purchaser.9 

1  Woolfe  v.  Home,  2  Q.  B.  D.  355.  a  Hibbert  v.  Bayley,  2  F.  &  F.  48. 

8  Edwards  v.  Hodding,  5  Taunt.  815 ;  Edgell  v.  Day,  L.  K.  1  C.  P.  80  ;  Gray  v. 
Gutteridge,  3  C.  &  P.  4a     See  Spittle  v.  Lavender,  28.  &  B.  452. 

4  Crosskey  v.  Mills,  1  Cr.  M.  &  R.  298 ;  Gray  v.  Haig,  20  Beav.  219. 
6  Turner  v.  Burkinshaw,  L.  R.  2  Ch.  488. 

6  Andrew  v.  Robinson,  3  Camp,  199. 

7  Kavanagh  v.  Cuthbert,  Ir.  R.  9  C.  L.  136. 
s  2  Stark.  (N.  P.)  455. 

8  Hardingham  v.  Allen,  5  C.  B.  793  ;  Murray  v.  Mann,  2  Ex.  538.  An  auctioneer's 
implied  authority  to  sign  for  the  purchaser  upon  the  sale  of  land  by  auction  must  be 
exercised  at  the  time  of  the  sale  :  Buckmaster  v.  Harrop,  7  Ves.  34 1.  In  Webster  v. 
Hoban,  7  Cranch  (U.  S.)  399,  there  was  a  condition  that  the  purchaser  at  a  sale  by 
auction  should  within  thirty  days  secure  the  purchase  money  with  interest  by  his 
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If  the  auctioneer  negligently  misdescribe  the  property  he  has  Negligent 
to  sell,  he  will  be  liable  to  repay  to  the  vendor  the  amount  claim-  e  p 
able  by  the  purchaser  in  respect  of  such  misdescription.1 

In  New  Zealand   an  auctioneer  has  been  held   liable    where  Auctioneer 
through  negligence  he  failed  to  accept  a  bid,   and  in  consequence  accept  a  bid. 
the  sale  became  abortive.    The  measure  of  damages  was  said  to  be 
the  same  as  if  the  bid  had  been  accepted  and  the  bidder  had  after- 
wards repudiated  the  purchase.2 

An  auctioneer  selling  goods  on  the  premises  of  another  is  not  Auctioneer 
responsible  for  the  sufficiency  of  the  premises  or  of  appliances prenriMMof 
connected  with  them,  so  as  to  be  liable  in  damages  for  injuries another- 
caused  to  his  own  servant  by  their  insufficiency.*     "  An  auc- 
tioneer,"  says    Lord    Kenyon,    C.J.,4  is    "  bound  only  to    take 
due  care,  such  as  he  would  do  of  his  own  goods ;  so  that  for  a 
loss  arising  from  misfortune  or  unavoidable  accident  he  is  not 
liable." 

Where  an  auctioneer  and  house  agent,  who  was  instructed  not  House  agent 
to  part  with  a  licence  to  assign  premises  till  the  tenant  had  paid  ^  in^tnTotionf 
the  last  quarter's  rent,  which  was  in  arrear,  took  a  cheque  drawn 
to  his  order  which   was  subsequently   dishonoured,  he  was  held 
liable  for  negligence,  and  the  measure  of  damages  for  which  he  was 
liable  was  the  full  amount  of  the  arrears  of  rent.5 

A  house  agent  letting  a  house  for  his  employer  is  liable  if  he  House  agent 
neglects  to  make  reasonable  inquiries  as  to  the  solvency  of  the  without  ° 

fAnanf  •  making  reascn- 

tenant-  able  inquiries 

Stockbrokers.  as  to  tenant. 

• 

A  stockbroker  is  a  broker  who  deals  in  the  purchase  and  sale  Definition. 
of  stocks  and  shares.7     His  business  in  London  is  carried  on  in 
connection  with  the  Stock  Exchange,8  and  under  rules  and  regula- 

promissory  notes  with  two  approved  indorsers,  and  that  "  in  case  of  compliance  he  was 
to  receive  a  good  and  complete  title  to  the  property,  and  on  failing  to  comply  within 
the  thirty  days  the  property  was  then  to  be  resold  on  account  of  the  first  purchaser." 
On  non-compliance  with  the  condition  by  the  purchaser,  an  action  was  brought  by  the 
vendor,  who  contended  that  the  remedy  by  resale  was  merely  cumulative.  Tne  opinion 
of  the  Court  was.  however,  adverse  to  him. 

1  Parker  v.  Farebrother,  i  C.  L.  R.  323. 

3  Logie  v.  Gillies,  N.  Z.  L.  R.  4  S.  C.  65. 

3  Kelson  17.  Scott,  19  Rettie  42J. 

4  MaJtby  v.  Christie,  1  Esp.  (N.  P.)  340,  at  341* 
9  Papev.  Westacott  (1894),  1  Q.  B.  272. 

*  Hayes  0.  Tindall,  2  F.  &  F.  444. 

7  Ogilvie's  Dictionary,  rub  toe.  See  Warren  v.  Shook,  91  U.  S.  ( 1  Otto)  704.  A 
Report  of  a  Royal  Commission  on  the  origin,  object,  present  condition,  customs,  and 
usages  of  the  London  Stock  Exchange  was  presented  to  Parliament  in  1878.  A 
summary  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  McCulloch,  Dictionary  of  Commerce,  Supplement  III. 

8  Before  1773  stockbrokers  conducted  their  business  in  and  about  the  Royal 
Exchange.  In  that  year  they  formed  themselves  into  an  association  called  the  Stock 
Exchange,  first  having  its  headquarters  in  Sweeting  Alley,  Threadneedle  Street,  and 
then  removing  to  Capel  Court  in  1801,  where  a  building  was  erected,  with  a  capital  of 
j£ 20,000,  raised  by  means  of  four  hundred  shares  of  £$0  each. 
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tions1  imposed  by  the  committee  of  that  institution,  binding 
universally  on  all  members,  and  embodying  certain  usages  which 
non-members  doing  business  with  stockbrokers  are  primd  facie 
considered  to  have  knowledge  of,  and  to  be  bound  by.  In  some 
provincial  towns  there  are  also  Stock  Exchanges. 
Where  a  In  the  case  of  a  dispute  arising  between  members  of  the  Stock 

between   "*  Exchange  in  their  capacity  of  stockbrokers,  the  decision  must  be 
Xemstock°f      Pven  w*tn  reference  to  the  rules  to  the  observance  of  which  they 
Exchange.       have  bound  themselves  by  becoming  members.'    In  questions  with 
persons  not  members  the  general  law  of  the  land  is  paramount  to 
any  special  regulations.*     This  principle  is  subject  to  the  con- 
sideration that  if  there  is  at  a  particular  place  an  established  usage 
in  the  manner  of  dealing  and  making  contracts,  a  person  who  is 
employed  to  deal  or  make  a  contract  has  an  implied  authority  to 
act  in  the  usual  course  of  business,  even  though  the  employer 
may  not  actually  know  what  that  course  of  business  is  ; 4  it  is  also 
subject  to  the  further  qualification  that  such  course  of  business 
must  neither  be  illegal  nor  unreasonable,6  and  must  consist  of 
usages  of  which  the  principal  has  knowledge  either  actually  or 
constructively. 
Blackburn,  J/8,      "  I  think,"  said  Blackburn,  J.,  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber  in 
So§ett^.m     Mollett  v.  Bobinson,6  "it  is  now  thoroughly  established  that  a 
theRxch  **     Person  wno  deals  in  a  general  market  is  bound  to  inquire  what  its 
Chamber,        usages  are ;  and  that  those  who  deal  with  him  have  a  right  to  hold 
him  bound  by  them  to  the  same  extent  as  they  would  have  been 
entitled  to  hold  a  person  bound  who  belongs  to  the  place.     He  is 
precluded  from  setting  up  as  against  the  persons  he  dealt  with, 
his  ignorance  of  that  which  he  ought  to  have  known."     But  with 
to  be  taken      this  must  be  taken  the  statement  of  Lord  Chelmsford  in  the  same 
withXLord°n    ca8e>  givmg  the  leading  opinion  in  the  House  of  Lords,7  €<  No 
OhehnafOTdjfl    doubt  a  person  employing  a  broker  may  engage  his  services  upon 

Lords.  *  These  rales  and  regulations  form  an  appendix  to  Melsheimer  and  Gardner,  Law 

and  Customs  of  the  Stock  Exchange.    See  also  McCulloch,  Dictionary  of  Commerce, 
Supplement  III. 

*  Duncan  v.  HilL  L.  R.  8  Ex.  242,  distinguished  in  Hartas  v.  Ribbons,  22  Q.  B.  D. 
254;  Lacey  v.  Hill,  Scrimgeotir's  Claim,  L.  R.  8  Ch.  921.  See  Lacey  v.  Hill, 
Crowley's  Claim,  L.  R.  18  Eq.  182,  as  to  relations  between  broker  and  customer  in  the 
event  of  insolvency  of  the  former. 

*  Tomkins  v.  Saffery,  3  App.  Cas.  213,  distinguished  in  Ex  parte  Grant,  In  re 
Plumbly,  13  Ch.  D.  667. 

4  Bayliffe  17.  Butterworth,  1  Ex.  42$ ;  Bayley  v.  Wilkins,  7  C.  B.  886 ;  Sutton  v, 
Tatham,  10  A.  &  E.  27  ;  Grissell  v.  Bnstowe,  L.  R.  4  C.  P.  j6 ;  Coles  v.  Bristowe, 
L.  R.  4  Ch.  3 ;  Maxted  v.  Paine,  L.  R.  6  Ex.  132.     See,  too,  rfickall*  v.  Merry,  L.  R. 


7  II.  L.  530.  The  Stock  Exchange  differs  from  Lloyd's  in  being  within  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  general  market,  while  Lloyd's  is  a  mere  private  place  of  business :  Sweeting 
v,  Pearoe,  7  C.  B.  N.  S.  449,  9  C.  B.  N.  R.  £34. 


•  Neilson  v.  James,  9  Q.  B.  D.  546 ;  Mitchell  v.  City  of  Glasgow  Bank,  4  App. 
Cas.  624 ;  Perry  v.  Barnett,  1 5  Q.  B.  D.  388. 

6  L.  R.  7C.  P.  84,  at  in. 

7  L.  R.  7  H.  L.  802,  at  836. 
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any  terms  he  pleases ;  and  if  a  person  employs  a  broker  to  trans- 
act' for  him  upon  a  market  with  the  usages  of  which  the  principal 
is  unacquainted,  he  gives  authority  to  the  broker  to  make  contracts 
upon  the  footing  of  sach  usages,  provided  they  are  such  as  regulate 
the  mode  of  performing  the  contracts,  and  do  not  change  their 
intrinsic  character."  ..."  A  different  relation  can  be  established 
only  by  incorporating  the  usage  into  the  employment," l  and  then, 
speaking  with  reference  to  the  facts  before  him  relating  to  a  usage 
of  the  London  tallow  trade  allowing  a  broker  to  sell  his  own  goods 
to  the  principal,  which  was  claimed  to  be  incorporated  in  a  con- 
tract between  broker  and  principal,  though  the  principal  was 
ignorant  of  its  existence.  Assuming  that  the  usage  was  ap- 
plicable, the  learned  Lord  thus  concludes  :  *  "  I  hesitate  to  say  that 
it  would  not  apply  in  the  case  of  persons  knowing  of  its  existence, 
and  employing  a  broker  to  act  for  them  in  the  market  where  it 
prevails.  But  the  usage  is  of  such  a  peculiar  character,  and  is  so 
completely  at  variance  with  the  relations  between  the  parties, 
converting  a  broker  employed  to  buy  into  a  principal  selling  for 
himself,  and  thereby  giving  him  an  interest  wholly  opposed  to 
his  duty,8  that  I  think  that  no  person  who  is  ignorant  of  such 
an  usage  can  be  held  to  have  agreed  to  submit  to  its  conditions, 
merely  by  employing  the  services  of  a  broker  to  whom  the  usage 
is  known,  to  perform  ordinary  and  accustomed  duties  belong- 
ing to  such  employment." 

When  a  stockbroker 4  is  employed  to  make  a  bargain  in  the  Duty  of 
course  of  his  business,  his  duty  is  not  an  absolute  one  to  procure  where  be  is 
the  stock  in  any  event,  and  is  no  more  than  to  use  due  and  reasonable  J£JJ|e°Je|^ 
diligence  in  endeavouring  to  procure  it ; s  so  that  where  an  order  g*fo  » **»«. 
was  given  to  a  stockbroker  for  fifty  shares  in  a  foreign  railway  business. 
company  at  a  time  when  there  were  no  shares  of  the  company  in 
the  market,  but  letters  of  allotment  were  shewn  to  be  commonly 
bought  and  sold  in  the   market   as  shares,  and  the   stockbroker 
bought  these,  the  Court  of  Exchequer  refused  a  new  trial  where 
the  verdict  of  the  jury  found  that  this  was  a  compliance  with  the 
order.*    And  where  the  plaintiff  sought  to  recover  against  a  stock-  Scrip  certifl- 
broker  who  had  bought  for  him  scrip  certificates  which  were  sold  j^Jine* 
in  the  market  as  "  Kentish  Coast  Railway  Scrip,"  and  were  signed  purchased  for 
by  the  secretary  of  the  railway  company,  the  genuineness  of 
which  was  afterwards  denied  by  the  directors,  who   alleged  that 
they  were  issued  by  the  secretary  without   authority,  the  proper 
question  for  the  jury   was  held   to  be,   not  whether  they  were 

1  L.  c.  at  837.  a  L.  c.  at  838. 

s  Maffet  v.  Stewart,  14  Bettie  506. 

4  Westropp  v.  8olomon,  8  C.  B.  345  ;  Yoong  v.  Cole,  3  Bing.  N.  C.  724. 

*  Fletcher*.  Marshall,  15  M.  &  W.  755.  «  Mitchell  v.  Newhall,  15  M.  &  W.  308. 
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genuine  or  not,  but  whether  they  were  what  the  plaintiff  intended 

defendant  to  buy  for  him  ? l 

Where  broker        On  the  other  hand,  a  broker  may  be  employed  to  buy  shares 

iraysiiares in   in  &  particular  market  where  there  is  a   usage  that,   if  the  pur- 

market'wlth    c'ia8er  ^oes  no^  Pay  ^or  kis  shares   within  a  definite  time,   the 

particular        vendor,  after  notice,  may  re-sell  and  charge  the   purchaser  with 

^mant*        the  difference ;  in  that  event,  if  the  broker  be  compelled  to  pay 

a  difference  on  the  shares  through  neglect  of  his  principal  to 

supply  the  requisite  funds,  the  difference   may  be  recovered  by 

action.8 

Broker  may  The  broker  may  render  himself*  liable  for  negligence  to  the 

liable  to  the6    person  with  whom  he  has  contracted  on  behalf  of  his  principal  as 

whomhe^as    we^  as  *°  ^^  c^ent-    '-^is  was  shewn  in  In  re  National  Coffee  Palace 

contracted  on   Company,  Ex  parte  Panmure.8    A  broker  applied  for  shares  in  the 

principal.        company  on  behalf  of  one  Lawrence,  and  which  were  allotted ;  in 

fact,  the  broker  had  mistaken  his  authority  to  make  the  application 

for  them.     In  the   liquidation  the  company  claimed    damages 

against  him,  and  the  Court  of  Appeal  held  them  entitled  to 

recover,  on  the  authority  of  Collen  v.  Wright 4  that  "  a  person 

professing  to  contract  as  agent  for  another,  impliedly,  if    not 

expressly,  undertakes  to  or  promises  the  person  who  enters  into 

such  contract,  upon  the  faith  of  the  professed  agent  being  duly 

authorized,  that  the  authority  which  he  professes  to  have  does,  in 

point  of  fact,  exist."     And,  further,  that,  as  the  company  loses 

an  allottee,  the  measure  of    damages  which  the  broker  would 

have  to  pay  would  be  the  value  to  the  company  of  the  contract 

with  the  particular  person ;  which  would  of  course  differ  as  he 

was  solvent  or  insolvent.* 

Broker  may  be      A  stockbroker  who  sells  certificates  of  stock  received  by  him 

vere^n°  °°n    for  sale  from  one  who  stole  them  is  guilty  of  a  conversion,  and 

liable  to  the   true  owner    of   the  stock  for  its  value,6   on  the 

ground  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  defendant  "  to  know  for  whom  he 

acted,  and,  unless  he  was  willing  to  take  the  chances  of  loss, 

he   ought  to    have  satisfied  himself  that  his  principal  was  able 

to  save  him  harmless  if  in  the  matter  of  his  agency  he  incurred  a 

personal  liability  by  the    conversion  of  property  not  belonging 

to  such  principal." 

Client  not  Where  a  loss  is  caused  by  the  fault  of  the  broker,  of  course 

liable  for  J  y 

fault  of  broker.        .  _  _     ,         _,  „  __     „„ 

1  Lamert  v.  Heath,  15  M.  &  W.  486. 

9  Pollock  v.  Stables,  12  Q.  B.  765.     See  Davis  v.  Howard,  24  Q.  B.  D.  691. 

*  24  Ch.  D.  367,  at  374. 

4  8  E.  &  B.  647,  at  657. 

5  Meek  v.  Wendt,  21  Q.  B.  D.  126. 

6  Swim  v.  Wilson,  2J  Am.  St.  R.  no;  Kimball  v.  Billings,  55  Me.  147.  See 
ante,  1377,  and  per  Blackburn,  J.,  in  Hollins  t?.  Fowler,  L.  B.  7  H.  L.  757,  at 
766. 
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the  client  is  not  liable ;  the  broker  has  to  pay  out  of  his  own 
pocket.1 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  broker  both  to  bay,  and  also  to  secure  Duty  of 
delivery  of  the  security  which  he  has  bought  for  his  principal,  ro  er' 
and  to  collect  payments  for  securities  sold  within  a  reasonable 
time.8  It  is,  however,  not  every  delay  that  is  negligent ; 8 
indeed,  in  some  circumstances  of  the  market — as,  for  instance, 
where  there  is  none  of  the  special  stock  for  sale— delay  is 
unavoidable. 

It  is  not  the  duty  of  a  broker  to  get  transfers  registered  ;4  Not  the  duty 
"  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  accept  the  transfer  and  pay  the  money/'  get  transfers 
If  it  afterwards  turns  out  that  the  transfer  could  not  be  com-  re81Btered- 
pleted   by  registration,  though   an   action   may   lie  against  the 
seller,  apart  from  actual  negligence  in  the  broker's  conduct  of  the 
business,  there  is  no  liability  upon  him.     The  broad  proposition 
may  be  laid   down  that,   wherever  the  buyer  can   insist  upon 
receiving  transfers  and  certificates  in  circumstances   that  have 
occurred,  there  the  broker  is  free  from  liability  to  the  buyer  for 
the  purchase  (that  is,  in  the  absence  of  actual  negligence).' 

A  question  is  suggested  by  Willes,  J.,  in  his  judgment  in  Question  what 
Chapman  v.  Shepherd,0  and  not  answered  by  him,  as  to  what  the  effect  of  an  ° 
effect  would  be  where  the  purchase  is  in  itself  illegal,  though  by  {JJjJBJjJ1^8^ 
the  rules  of  the  Stock  Exchange  binding  amongst  members.    The  rules  of  the 
answer  to  this  question  differs  as  it  applies  to  the  case  where  the  Exchange. 
object  of  the  prohibition  is  the  contract  itself  in  its  essence ;  and 
as  it  applies  to  the  case  where  the  prohibition  is  directed  against 
the  contract  unless  accompanied  with  certain  circumstances  or 
formalities. 

In  the  former  case  a  transaction  avoided  by  the  law  as  con- 
trary to  *  common  principles  of  justice,  or  policy,  or  to  the 
interests  of  the  State  cannot  in  any  case  be  enforced.7  The  other 
case,  of  a  contract  made  in  an  illegal  manner  about  something  which 
may  be  done  in  a  prescribed  manner,  is  different.  In  Seymour  v.  Seymour  v. 
Bridge,8  Mathew,   J.,  was  of  opinion  that,  where  a  stockbroker    n  ** 

1  Bowlby  v.  Bell,  3  C.  B.  284 ;  Duncan  v.  Hill,  L.  R.  6  Ex.  255,  L.  B.  8  Ex.  242. 
1  Ante,  1010. 

*  Fletcher  v.  Marshall,  15  M.  &  W.  755. 

4  Talyor  v.  Stray,  2  C.  B.  N.  S.  175,  at  195.  It  was  held  by  the  Court  of 
Appeal  in  London  Founders  Association,  Limited  v.  Palmer,  20  Q.  B.  Div.  576,  that  the 
contract  for  the  sale  of  shares  on  the  Stock  Exchange  does  not  import  an  undertaking 
by  the  vendor  that  the  company  shall  register  the  transferee. 

*  Chapman  v.  Shepherd,  Whitehead  v.  Izod,  L.  R.  2  C.  P.  228 ;  Biederman  v. 
Stone,  L,  R.  2  C.  P.  504. 

6  L.  R.  2  C.  P.  at  239. 

7  Ante,  874.  The  Court  will  take  judicial  notice  of  an  illegal  contract  if  the  evidence 
discloses  illegality.  Ex  turpi  causa  non  oritur  actio.  Scott  v.  Brown  (1892),  2  Q.  B. 
724  ;  Harris  v.  Rannels,  12  How.  (U.  S.)  79,  at  81,  2  Parsons,  Contracts  (6th  ed.), 
746. .  Ante,  874,  n.  8  14  Q.  B.  D.  46a 
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has  been  engaged  to  deal  in  bank  shares  which  there  was  a 
nsage  to  make  contracts  with  regard  to  on  the  Stock  Exchange 
in  a  method  contravening  the  requirements  of  Leeman's  Act1 
which  prescribes  a  statement  of  the  name  of  the  registered  pro- 
prietor of  the  shares  in  the  bought  and  sold  notes — his  principal 
could  not  repudiate  the  purchase  when  made  in  accordance  with  the 
usages  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  of  which  he  had  knowledge.     In 

Bi"7^  Perry  v.  Barnett,8  an  almost  simultaneous  case,  Grove,  J.,  held  that, 

where  knowledge  of  the  usage  could  not  be  imputed  to  the 
principal,  the  contract  could  not  be  enforced.  On  appeal  *  the 
decision  was  affirmed,  on  the  ground 4  that  a  man  who  employs  a 
broker  to  deal  on  a  particular  market  is  not  bound  to  know  a 
usage  there  to  make  an  invalid  instead  of  a  valid  contract,  and 
"  a  usage  according  to  which  when  he  has  ordered  one  thing,  he 
is  expected  to  take  another  thing.  It  would  not  be  reasonable, 
I  think,  to  hold  that  a  person  is  bound  by  such  a  usage  unless 
beforehand  he  was  told  or  had  knowledge  of  it.  Such  a  usage, 
when  applied  not  to  brokers  but  to  strangers  who  are  ignorant 
of  it,  is  inconsistent  with  the  contract  of  employment.  To  bind 
outsiders  by  it  would  be  unreasonable ;  and  it  is  as  regards  such 
outsiders,  and  such  outsiders  only,  that  such  a  usage  can  be 
called  unreasonable,  for  it  would  not  be  unreasonable  as  regards 
those  who  know  of  it,  and  desire  to  be  bound  by  it."* 

Breach  of  the        ln  Neilson  v.  James  •  the  action  was  by  the  holder  of  bank 

provisions  of  _  . 

LeemaD'B  Act,  shares  against  a  broker  for  breach  of  duty  in  not  making  a 
o?29.31  lCt*  contract  for  the  sale  of  his  shares  in  a  form  that  would  bind 
jobbers  to  take  the  shares  of  his  employer.  The  defence  set  up 
a  custom  on  the  Bristol  Stock  Exchange  to  ignore  the  provisions 
of  Leeman's  Act7  The  Court  of  Appeal  held  the  plaintiff  only 
bound  by  a  custom  both  reasonable  and  legal,  "for  to  that 
exteht  only  can  a  person  who  is  ignorant  of  a  custom  be  assumed 
to  acquiesce  in  and  be  bound  by  it."8  Therefore  the  duty  of  the 
defendant  was  to  make  a  contract  valid  notwithstanding  the 
custom  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  failing  in  which  he  was  liable. 

The  effect  of  these  decisions  seems  to  be  that  persons  contract- 
ing with  reference  to  a  practice  are  bound  by  it ;  but  a  reference  to 
it  must  be  proved,  else  the  law   prevails  and  the  contract  does 

o7!ndeimrittter  nofc  a^m^fc  °^  be^g  enforced.     In  Loring  v.  Davis  ■  the  matter 

is  given.  was  complicated  by  the  defendant  giving  the  brokers  a  letter  of 

indemnity  after  a  repudiation  which  the  judge  held  "  would  have 

been  an  end "  of  their  authority.     The  effect  of  this  letter  was 

1  30  &  31  Vict  c.  29.  *  14  Q.  B.  D.  467.  «  15  Q.  B.  Diy.  388. 

4  As  stated  by  Bowen,  L.  J.,  at  396.        5  L.  c.  at  397.        •  9  Q.  B.  Div.  546. 
7  30  &  31  Vict.  c.  29.         8  L.  c.  per  Brett,  L.J.,  at  552.        •  32  Ch.  D.  625. 
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held  to  operate  as  a  continuance  of  the  agency,  so  that  when  the 
agent  accepted  the  transfer  on  defendant's  behalf,  he  thereby 
became  eqnitable  owner  of  the  shares,  and  liable,  notwithstanding 
the  repudiation. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  case  of  Galigher  v.  Jones1  merits  Gaiigher  ». 
consideration.  A  stockbroker  received  orders  by  telegraph  from  his  one8# 
principal  to  sell  certain  securities  of  the  principal  in  his  hands  and 
to  invest  the  proceeds  in  certain  other  securities  named  at  a  fixed 
limit.  At  the  time  when  the  order  was  received  the  principal 
was  considerably  indebted  to  the  agent  for  advances  beyond  the 
value  of  the  securities  in  his  hands.  The  broker  neither 
executed  the  orders  nor  telegraphed  his  refusal  to  do  so,  and 
made  no  demand  for  further  advances,  but  signified  his  refusal 
by  letter  written  on  the  day  of  the  receipt  of  the  order,  which  was 
not  received  by  the  principal  till  two  days  after.  The  securities 
ordered  to  be  sold  depreciated,  while  the  value  of  those  ordered 
to  be  bought  advanced,  so  that  a  large  profit  was  lost.  The 
broker  subsequently  sued  his  principal  for  advances  on  an  open 
account  with  interest  and  commission.  The  principal  counter- 
claimed  for  the  loss  arising  from  non-execution  of  his  order, 
and  recovered.  The  Court  held2  "  that  a  broker  is  but  an  agent, 
and  is  bound  to  follow  the  directions  of  his  principal,  or 
to  give  notice  that  he  declines  to  continue  the  agency.  In  the 
absence  of  a  special  agreement  to  the  contrary,  it  is  the 
principal's  judgment,  and  not  his,  that  is  to  control  in  the 
purchase  and  sale  of  stocks.  The  latter  did  not  ask  for  any 
further  advances  by  the  order  in  question ;  he  only  directed 
a  conversion  or  change  of  one  stock  into  another.  The  plaintiff 
should  have  given  prompt  notice  that  he  objected  and  declined 
to  make  the  change.  Telegraphic  communication  was  used  by 
the  defendant,  and  no  reason  appears  why  the  plaintiff  could  not 
have  used  the  same.  The  delay  caused  by  using  the  mail  alone 
was  inexcusable  under  the  circumstances.  The  plaintiff  charged 
ample  compensation  for  his  services,  and  was  bound  to  act 
faithfully,  fairly,  and  promptly.  We  think  that  he  was  liable 
for  all  the  damages  which  the  defendant  sustained  by  his  refusal 
to  change  the  stocks,"  both  for  the  loss  on  the  refusal  to  sell 
and  the  loss  on  the  refusal  to  purchase. 

This  reasoning  is  not  wholly   satisfactory.     Agreed  that  "  a  Reasoning 
broker  is  but  an  agent,"  and  that  he  "  is  bound  to  follow  the  ««Mwd. 

1  120  U.  S.  (22  Davis),  193.  White  v.  Smith,  54  N.  Y.  522,  is  a  very  different 
ease.  There,  there  was  a  special  agreement,  and  a  margin ;  moreover,  the  stockbroker 
acted  without  orders  or  against  the  orders  of  his  principal,  while  "  the  very  nature  of 
the  whole  transaction  was  such  that  the  plaintiff  could  not  be  required  to  advance  any 
funds  so  long  as  he  kept  his  margin  good."  9  L.  c,  at  198* 
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directions  of  his  principal,"  urithin  the  scope  of  his  agency,  u  or  to 
give  notice  that  he  declines  to  continue  it/'  the  material  point, 
whether  the  direction  in  the  case  is  within  the  scope  of  agency, 
is  missed.  Again  it  may  be  very  true  that,  in  questions  of 
agency,  "it  is  the  principal's  judgment  that  is  to  control  in 
the  purchase  and  sale  of  stocks ; "  the  proposition,  however, 
assumes  the  existence,  in  the  matter  of  the  sale  and  purchase 
ofdered,  of  the  continued  relation  of  principal  and  agent  after  the 
principal's  funds  and  credit  are  exhausted,  and  in  the  absence  of 
any  express  engagement  of  the  agent  to  undertake  further 
responsibilities.  The  whole  point  is,  whether,  when  a  purchase 
has  been  made  and  the  thing  purchased  has  become  subject  to 
the  rights  of  another  in  excess  of  its  value,  the  principal  in  the 
transaction  is  as  unfettered  in  his  dealings  with  the  purchased 
property,  when  subject  to  other  rights,  as  he  was  when  his  money 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  agent  waiting  investment,  with  no  rights 
other  than  his  own  attaching  to  it.  The  two  positions  are 
obviously  not  identical,  yet  they  are  treated  as  though  they  were. 

Once  more  it  is  said,  "  Telegraphic  communication  was  used  by 
the  defendant,  and  no  reason  appears  why  the  plaintiff  could  not 
have  used  the  same."  Thus  a  duty  either  promptly  to  act  on 
instructions  from  the  purchaser  and  debtor,  or  to  notify  refusal  to 
act,  even  when  the  broker  is  not  in  funds,  and  so  long  as  any 
security  remains  in  the  broker's  hands,  is  assumed  to  be  of  the 
essence  of  the  relation  between  the  broker  and  his  debtor,  the 
customer;  or  a  conclusion  is  drawn  from  the  premises — via., 
therefore  there  was  a  duty  to  answer  by  telegram — which  is  far 
from  flawless,  either  formally  or  legally. 

Yet  again  the  Court  affirms,  "  The  plaintiff  charged  ample 
compensation  for  his  services,  and  was  bound  to  act  faithfully, 
fairly,  and  promptly."  Many  a  man  has  charged  and  been  paid 
amply  for  past  services  who  was  under  no  obligation  to  under- 
take future  ones.  The  material  point  is  rather,  what  the  course 
of  dealing  in  the  business  or  between  the  parties  was.  The  fact 
found  as  to  this  was,  that  plaintiff  "  was  to  receive  commissions 
on  the  purchases  and  sales  and  interest  on  the  advances  ;  "  that  is, 
he  was  to  be  allowed  to  increase  his  debt  by  jeopardizing  the 
security  on  the  faith  of  which  he  was  allowed  to  incur  it.  This 
in  ordinary  parlance  is  scarcely  "  ample  compensation."  After 
it  is  established  that  the  plaintiff  was  bound  to  act,  and  in  the 
way  contended  for,  it  follows  he  must  be  held  to  faith,  fairness, 
and  promptitude.  The  reasoning  of  the  Court,  however,  assumes 
the  whole  point  at  issue.  Tested,  then,  by  logic,  the  reasons  for 
the  decision  are  very  unsatisfactory. 
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From  the  point  of  view  of  law  the  decision  does  not  seem  Legal  position 
more  sustainable.  The  telegram  either  signified  a  fresh  order  COM  ere  * 
or  was  a  fresh  stage  in  a  course  of  dealings.  If  a  fresh 
order,  then  there  was  no  duty  on  the  plaintiff  to  regard  it  in 
any  way.  No  one  by  a  mere  proposal  can  impose  a  positive  con- 
tractual duty  on  a  non-  assenting  person.  If  available,  the  order 
must  be  so  by  being  in  furtherance  of  contractual  obligations 
already  accrued.  What  the  contractual  obligation  was  is  found 
as  a  fact — viz.,  for  the  plaintiff  "  to  hold  the  stocks  purchased  for 
defendant  in  his  own  name  as  collateral  security  for  any  balance 
due  to  him."  l  It  was  further  found  as  a  fact  that  "the  defendant 
at  the  time  of  sending  his  telegram  to  the  plaintiff  was  owing 
him  more  than  $4000  for  advances,  commissions,  and  interest, 
over  and  above  the  market  value  of  the  stocks  then  held  by  him 
for  the  defendant." s 

Thus,  by  the  contract  the  plaintiff,  the  broker,  held  as  a  pledge 8 
all  the  securities  in  his  hands,  with  a  margin  of  $4060  against 
him,  while  at  common  law  he  had  a  lien 4  on  them. 

Now  the  claim  of  the  defendant  must  be  dependent  on  his 
shewing  a  right  to  direct  further  dealings  with  these  securities 
unless  plaintiff  notified  his  refusal  to  deal  with  them ;  and  it 
appears  that  if  a  refusal  were  notified,  the  plaintiff's  right  was 
unassailable.  Further,  the  defendant's  claim  was  not  based  on  a 
special  contract  between  the  parties ;  for  the  judgment  of  the 
Court  assumes  the  u  absence  of  a  special  agreement."  The  case 
then  turns  on  principles  of  general  application.  Now  where  pro- 
perty is  held  subject  to  a  pledge  or  lien,  the  depositor  has  no  power 
of  dealing  with  it,  except  as  to  his  reversionary  interest,  without 
previously  paying  the  sum  for  which  it  is  detained  as  security.8 

1  L.  e.  at  197.  *  Ibid* 

3  **A  bailment  of  personal  property  as  security  for  some  debt  or  engagement:" 
Story,  Bailm.  §  286.  Sir  William  Jones's  definition,  Bailm.  117,  is :  "  A  bailment  of 
goods  by  a  debtor  to  his  creditor,  to  be  kept  till  the  debt  is  discharged.'1  In  Markham 
v.  Jandon,  41  N.  Y.  235,  it  was  held  that  the  relation  of  broker  and  customer  nnder  the 
ordinary  contract  for  a  Hpeculative  purchase  of  stocks,  is  that  of  pledgee  and  pledgor ; 
see  also  at  243,  where  the  earlier  decisions  are  considered.  Markham  v.  Jaudon  was 
followed  in  Baker  v.  Drake,  66  N.  Y.  518. 

4  Jones  v.  Peppercorne,  Johns.  Ch.  430,  at  441 ;  Brandao  v.  Barnett,  12  CI.  &  F.  787. 
"  A  lien  in  general  may  be  defined  to  be  a  right  of  retaining  property,  until  a  debt, 
doe  to  the  person  retaining  it  has  been  satisfied.11  Benjamin,  Contract  of  Sale 
(4th  ed.),  807,  citing  Hammonds  0.  Barclay,  2  East  227,  at  235. 

5  Cumnock  v.  Newburyport  Savings  Institute,  142  Mass.  342.  The  judgment  of 
Vaughan,  J.,  in  Owen  v.  Knight,  4  Bing.  N.  C.  54,  seems  very  much  in  point.  It  is 
as  followK,  at  57 :  "  The  deed"  (in  this  case  the  security)  "  is  in  the  defendant's  hands,  with 
the  plaintiff's  assent,  upon  an  advance  of  money  by  the  defendant ;  and  the  plaintiff  is 
not  entitled  to  the  possession,  till  the  money  has  been  repaid.  The  defendant  has  a 
right  to  set  up  his  lien,  and  that  shews  that  the  plaintiff  is  not  entitled  to  possession. 
The  cases  of  White  v.  Gainer  (2  Bing.  23)  and  Boardman  17.  Sill  (1  Camp.  410  n.) 
shew  that  the  defendant  does  not  waive  his  lien,  because  he  omits  to  mention  it." 
See  also  Brandao  v.  Barnett,  1  M.  &  G.  908,  12  CL  &  F.  787 ;  Richards  v.  Symons, 
8  Q.  B.  90;  Dorrington  v.  Carter,  1  Ex.  566. 
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If  then  the  defendant  had  no  power  of  dealing  with  the  security, 
it  does  not  appear  how  he  could  create  a  right  to  deal  with  it  by 
assuming  to  exercise  a  power  which,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned, 
was  non-existent,  save  in  an  event,  payment  of  his  debt,  which 
never  happened. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  may  be  urged  the  operation  of  a 
principle  most  familiar  in  insurance  cases,  in  which  it  is  rendered 
specially  applicable  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  relation 
between  the  foreign  merchant  and  his  agent.     This  principle,  as 
Law  of  Agency  stated  by  Buller,  J.,1  is  that "  where  a  merchant  abroad  has  no  effects 
foreign  princl*  *n  ^e  bands  °f  bis  correspondent,  yet,  if  the  course  of  dealing 
pal  stated  by    between  them  be  such,  that  the  one  has  been  used  to  send  orders 
for  insurance,  and  the  other  to  comply  with  them,  the  former  has 
a  right  to  expect  that  his  orders  for  insurance  shall  still  be 
obeyed,  unless  the  latter  give  him  notice  to  discontinue  that 
Distinguished,  course  of  dealing."   In  the  case  put,  supposing  the  non-existence  of 
any  express  contract,  the  agent  would  still  be  liable  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  estoppel.3    The  merchant  would  have  been  lured  into  dis- 
patching his  vessel  uninsured  on  the  faith  of  a  representation  by 
his  agent  that  the  vessel  was  insured,  and  his  position  would  be 
worse  in  so  far  as  his  property  was  jeopardized  or  lost.     But  in  • 
the  case  in  question  the  principal  has  merely  lost  the  opportunity 
of  speculating  with  another  person's  funds,  primarily  at  another 
person's  risk — a  right  which  might  be  secured  by  contract,  but 
which  is  scarcely  one  ordinarily  raised  without  clear  contractual 
obligation.     That  the  present  is  not  a  case  in  which  an  actual 
contractual  obligation  had  been  incurred  is  plain  not  only  from  the 
absence  of  any  finding  of  fact  that  this  was  the  contract  between 
the  parties,  but  from  the  very  material  circumstance  that  there 
Finding  of  fact  was  a  finding  of   fact  the   other  way :    "  I    do   not    in    the 
no  lourae  WM  examination  of  *h©  record  and  testimony  find  any  contract  or 
of  dealing        understanding  requiring  the  plaintiff  to  do  it " ;  i.e.,  u  to  dispose  of 
plaintiff  to  buy  certain  securities  held  by  him,  and  to  take  another  in  place  of  it w;  * 
8toc        and  though  the  Supreme  Court  drew  another  inference  from  the 
facts,  they  did  not  find  other  facts.     In  the  absence,  then,  of  any 
provision  in  the  contract  obliging  the  plaintiff  to  sacrifice  his 
security  or  to  make  advances,  the  term  of  the  contract  empowering 
the  plaintiff  "  to  hold  the  stocks  purchased  for  defendant  in  his 
own  name  as  collateral   security  for  any  balance  due  to  him" 
becomes  very  material. 
Expresaum  The  maxim  of  law  is  expresmm  fadt  cessare  taciturn,  or  expressio 

facit  cessare 


taciturn. 


1  Smith  v.  Lascelles,  2  T.  R.  187,  at  189. 

9  Carr  v.  London  and  North-Wentem  Railway  Company,  L.  R.  10  C.  P.  307. 

*  Galigber  v.  Jones,  129  U.  S.  (22  Davis),  at  198. 
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unius  est  exclusio  alterius}  As  the  contract  gives  the  plaintiff 
the  stocks  as  security,  it  would  be  nullifying  the  terms  of  it  to 
read  in  a  condition  that  the  party  contracting  to  have  security  is 
either  not  to  have  it  at  all,  or  sub  modo  and  not  simpliciter. 

Apart  from  the  terms  of  a  contract,  and  apart  from  actual  mis-  Generally  no 
leading  where  there  is  a  duty  to  make   a  communication,   the  a^t  from 
mere  refraining  from  communicating  with  another  never  gives  °°ntract  *£ 

•  •        ^  o      r««        a  *  *  in  •  answer  letter. 

rise  to  an  actionable  wrong.  The  fact  that  the  pledgor  is  per- 
mitted to  deal  with  the  pledged  property  will  not  establish  a  right  for 
him  to  do  so ;  or  else  the  greater  the  indulgence  of  the  pledgee,  the 
less  his  rights,  the  greater  the  allowance  to  the  pledgor,  the  more 
he  becomes  entitled  to  demand.*  The  rights  of  pledgor  and  pledgee 
are  fixed  by  contract,  and  a  reference  to  the  terms  of  the  contract 
between  them  will,  in  the  absence  of  actual  waiver,  at  any  time 
suffice  to  restrict  indulgences  within  their  limits.  Consideration  of 
the  relation  between  a.  mortgagee  with  a  mortgagor  in  possession 
should  make  this  plain,  or  indeed  any  case  of  hypothecation — 
that  is,  a  case  where  the  pledgor  remains  in  possession  of  the 
property  pledged.  That  such  a  contract  as  is  here  alleged  can 
be  made  is  not  disputed.  The  conclusion  sought  to  be  enforced  Conclusion, 
is  that,  as  a  general  rule,  apart  from  special  facts,  the  relation  of 
stockbroker  and  customer  does  not  warrant  the  client  in  counting 
on  dealing  with  bonds  held  as  securities  and  the  continuance  of 
his  credit  till  he  is  notified  to  the  contrary.4 

1  Co.  Litt.  210  a  ;  Goodall's  Case,  5  Co.  Rep.  9c  b,  at  97  a  ;  2  Parsons,  Contracts 
(6th  ed.)f  <i$.  2  Cp.  Wiedemann  v.  Walpole  (1891),  2  Q.  B.  534. 

*  Cp.  North-Western  Bank  v.  Poynter  (i895)>  A.pp.  Cas.  «>6. 

4  See  Davis  v.  Howard,  24  Q.  B.  D.  691.  The  case  we  have  been  considering  is 
scarcely  less  interesting  for  its  treatment  of  the  law  of  damages  than  for  the  principal 
position  it  maintains.  Bradley,  J.,  in  Galigher  v.  Jones,  129  TJ.  S.  (22  Davis),  at  201, 
states  the  English  rule  to  be  :  "  Where  there  has  been  a  loan  of  stock  and  a  breach  of  an 
agreement  to  replace  it "  (it  thns  appears  the  court  treated  the  retention  of  the  "  securi- 
ties "  as  a  conversion),  "  the  measure  of  damages  will  be  the  value  of  the  stock  at  its 
highest  price  on  or  before  the  day  of  trial."  As  against  this,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  adopting  the  rule  of  the  State  of  New  York,  have  held  that  it  is  "  the 
highest  intermediate  value  of  the  stock  between  the  time  of  its  conversion,  and  a  reason- 
able time  after  the  owner  has  received  notice  of  it  to  enable  him  to  replace  the  stock." 
It  may  be  observed  with  regard  to  this  latter  rule  that  it  is  perfectly  satisfactory  where 
the  owner  is  either  in' funds  or  in  credit  and  able  to  supply  the  stock,  but  assuming  the 
conversion  of  the  whole  of  his  funds,  the  reason  at  the  base  of  the  rule  is  not  wholly 
convincing.  As  to  the  English  rule,  the  learned  judge  has  not  apprehended  it  rightly, 
and  this  is  the  more  singular  since  he  cites  the  authorities  which  formulate  it.  The 
measure  of  damage  by  English  law  in  the  case  put  is  the  price  at  the  day  when  the 
stock  ought  to  have  been  replaced,  or  the  price  at  the  day  of  trial,  at  the  option  of  the 
plaintiff,  excluding,  however,  the  highest  price  at  any  intermediate  day:  Mc Arthur  v. 
Lord  Seaforth,  2  Taunt.  257.  In  the  subsequent  case  of  Loder  v.  Kekule\  3  C.  B.  N.  S. 
128,  at  133,  the  Common  Pleas  distinguished  this  case,  while  recognising  its  authority, 
from  the  case  of  breach  of  contract  by  delivering  goods  of  a  quality  inferior  to  that  con- 
tracted for,  saying,  "In  the  case  of  a  loan  of  stock  the  borrower  holds  in  his  hands  the 
money  of  the  lender,  and  thereby  prevents  him  from  using  it  altogether.  Here  the 
plaintiff  had  his  money  in  his  possession,  and  he  might  have  purchased  other  bacon  " 
{the  goods  in  dispute)  "  of  the  like  quality  the  very  day  after  the  contract  was  broken ; 
and  if  he  has  sustained  any  loss  by  neglecting  to  do  so,  it  is  his  own  fault."  McArthur 
v.  Lord  Seaforth  is  also  explained  by.  Bowen,  L.J.,  in  Williams  v.  Peel  River  Land  and 
Mineral  Company,  Ltd.,  55  L.  T.  689,  at  693  ;  and  see  Simmons  t>.  London  Joint  Stock 
Bank  (1891),  1  Ch.  270,  at  284.     See  Sedgwick,  Damages,  voL  ii.  (7th  ed.)  376-389. 
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3  Hen.  VIIL 

o.  II. 


At  common  law  every  man  might  use  what  calling  he  pleased;2 
and  the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery  not  being  regarded  as  a 
trade,  and  so  requiring  an  apprenticeship,  was  open  more  widely 
than  any  handicraft. 

The  earliest  statutory  regulation  of  medical  and  surgical  practice 
was  by  3  Hen.  VIII.  c.  11;  by  which  no  person  was  allowed  to 
practise  as  a  physician  or  surgeon  within  London  or  seven  miles 
thereof  without  examination  or  licence.  This  Act  applied  equally 
to  physicians  and  surgeons. 
1.  Physicians.  jb  The  first  class  of  medical  practitioners  here  referred  to  is 
that  of  physicians.  Physicians  are  concerned  with  that  division 
of  practice  which  combats  diseases  by  the  application  of  medicines, 
and  not  by  operative  treatment. 

This  branch  of  the  medical  profession  was  incorporated  by 
charter  of  Henry  VIII.  in  the  year  1 5 1 9,  which  was  embodied  in 
and  extended  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  (14  &  15  Hen.  VIII.  c  5). 
A  legal  controversy  of  considerable  intricacy  (which  there  is  no 
need  to  consider  in  detail  here),  was  waged  as  to  the  effect  of 
this  Act ;  *  the  conclusion  of  which  may  be  shortly  stated  to  be  that 
the  common  law  right  of  practising  the  profession  of  physic  is 

1  For  a  concise  history  of  medicine  and  the  medical  profession,  see  articles  in  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  (gth  ed.),  "Anatomy,  History  of  Anatomy,"  and  "  Medicine, 
Fart  II.,  History.''  The  history  of  medicine  is  most  elaborately  treated  by  Sorengel, 
"Histoire  de  la  Medicine  depuis  son  origirie  jusqu'au  XTV**  Siecle,  tradmte  par 
Jourdain,"  7  vols.  8vo.  (18 15).  See  the  articles  "  Hippocrate,"  "Galien,"  "  Avioenne," 
"Paracelse,"  "  Vesale,"  and  "Bichat,"  in  Michaud,  Biographic  UniverseUe;  also  Hallam, 
Literature  of  Europe,  the  sections  on  "  Anatomy  and  Medicine.1'  See,  too,  Sir  William 
Hamilton's  article  on  the  "  Revolutions  of  Medicine,"  in  "  Discussions  on  Philosophy 
and  Literature  "  (3rd  ed.)  239.  Buckle,  "  History  of  Civilisation  "  and  "  Miscellaneous 
and  Posthumous  Works  may  be  referred  to  for  many  curious  particulars,  pasting  The 
history  of  medical  men  in  England  is  well  treated  in  Paris  and  Fonblanque,  "  Medical 
Jurisprudence,"  vol.  i.  The  chapter  in  this  work  on  the  "  literary  history  "  of  poisons 
is  extremely  interesting:  vol.  ii.  131.  Willcock,  "Laws  relating  to  the  Medical  Pro- 
fession," may  also  be  consulted. 

9  1  Bl.  Comm.  427. 

8  See  Dr.  Bonham's  Case,  8  Co.  Sep.  107  a,  114  a;  College  of  Physicians  «,  Dr. 
West,  10  Mod.  353. 
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left  unaffected  by  anything  save  the  condition  that  the  practi- 
tioner most  be  competent ;  of  which  competency  the  President 
and  College  of  Physicians  are  the  judges ;  so  that  it  is  their  duty 
to  admit  every  person  whom,  upon  examination,  they  think  fit  to 
be  admitted ;  and  not  only  has  the  candidate  himself,  if  found 
fit,  a  personal  right,  but  the  public  has  also  a  right  to  his 
services.1  This  duty  of  admission,  being  a  judicial  power 
requiring  the  exercise  of  discretion,  cannot  be  delegated,1  but 
requires  to  be  exercised  by  the  president  and  fellows,  or  the 
majority  of  those  present,  in  the  same  manner  as  at  the  election  of 
a  fellow  ;  though  it  is  competent  for  the  body  at  large  to  appoint 
particular  persons  of  their  own  number  to  have  the  immediate 
direction  of  it ;  since  the  process  of  examination  can  be  conducted 
by  few  only  at  the  same  time.* 

II.  The  second  class  of  medical  practitioners  is  that  of  surgeons.  II.  Surgeons. 
Their  peculiar  practice  consists  in  the  use  of  surgical  instruments 
and  in  the  cure  of  outward  diseases,  whether  by  external  applica- 
tions or  by  external  or  by  internal  medicines. 

The  Act  of  3  Hen.  VIII.  applies  to  these  also.  By  that  Act  3  Hen.  vui. 
alone  can  punishment  be  inflicted  on  a  person  for  practising 
surgery  without  licence  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom  except  within 
London  and  Westminster  and  seven  miles  around  these  cities.4 
The  Act  provides  for  a  penalty  of  £$  for  every  month  during 
which  he  may  so  practise.  Though  unrepealed  this  Act  is 
practically  obsolete,  since  there  is  no  instance  of  any  person 
having  obtained  a  licence  under  it  for  several  centuries.1 

The  Guild  of  Barbers  had  been  incorporated  in    1 46 1 .     In  incorporation 
1 541  the  Guild  of  Barbers  and  the  Society  of  Surgeons  were  g^^ 
amalgamated  under  the  name  of  the  Mystery  and  Commonalty  of 
Barbers  and  Surgeons  of  London  by  32    Hen.    VIII.    c.    42.*  32  Hen.  vin» 
They  received  charters  of  privilege  from  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  °*  ^ 
The  surgeons'  branch  was,  however,  separated  from  the  barbers' 
branch  of  the  union  by  1 8  Geo.  II.  c.   15,  which  relieved  its  18  Geo.  XL 
members   from   the   necessity   of   obtaining   the    licence  under  °*xs# 
3  Hen.  VIII.,  and  gave  them  an  exclusive  right  to  practise  in 

1  Rex  v.  Askew,  4  Burr.  2186. 

3  Yin.  Abr.  Deputy  2,  citing  Bro.  Abr.  Deputie,  19. 

*  Bex  v.  Askew,  4  Burr.  2186.     The  duty  of  a  medical  school  to  its  students  (in 
the  case  cited — women)  is  discussed  very  folly  in  Oadells  v.  Balfour,  17  Bettie  11 38. 

*  18  Geo.  YL  c.  15. 
B  Willcock,  Laws  relating  to  the  Medical  Profession,  58.    Op.  Davies  v.  Makuna, 

29  Ch.  Div.  596.  D'Allax  v.  Jones,  26  L.  J.  Ex.  79,  was  on  a  point  of  pleading,  and 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  carried  farther,  so  that  the  point  was  not  argued,  that 
since  the  Bishop  of  London  and  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  have  ceased  to  hold  examina- 
tions in  London,  or  the  bishops  in  their  dioceses,  compliance  with  the  statute  was 
impossible. 

6  As  to  these  see  Stow,  Survey  of  London  (6th  ed.),  vol.  ii  295* 
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and  about  London,  and  a  concurrent  right,  with  those  licensed 
by  the  ordinary,  of  practising  in  all  other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

The  effect  of  18  Geo.  II.  c.  15,  seems  to  be  to  confine  the 
right  to  practise  surgery  in  London  and  seven  miles  round  to  those 
examined  and  admitted  by  the  College  of  Surgeons.  It  divides 
those  practising  in  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  into  two  classes — 

First,  members  of  the  College  of  Surgeons ;  who  may  practise 
in  every  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  Crown.1 

Secondly,  surgeons  licensed  under  3  Hen.  VIII. ;  who  may 
practise  in  any  particular  diocese  in  which  they  are  licensed, 
except  within  London  and  Westminster  and  seven  miles  round.' 

Ill,  A  third  class  of  medical  practitioners  is  that  of  apothe- 
caries. The  business  of  an  apothecary  was  concerned  with  the 
mixing  and  dispensing  of  drugs,  and  was  anciently  carried  on  by 
grocers  in  conjunction  with  their  ordinary  business.  It  was  only 
in  1 6 1 5  that  grocers  and  apothecaries  were  formed  into  distinct 
corporations.  Even  subsequently  to  this  period  the  Apothecaries' 
Company  was  looked  upon  as  a  mere  trading  company,  and  who- 
ever thought  fit  to  do  so  was  at  liberty  to  sell  physic  throughout 
the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  provided  he  had  conformed  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  5  Eliz.  c.  4,  about  apprentices.  Besides . 
this,  apothecaries  on  occasion  prescribed  the  medicines  they  sold ; 
a  practice  called  in  question  by  the  College  of  Physicians,  though 
held  lawful  by  the  House  of  Lords,  overruling  the  Courts  below1 
in  the  case  of  the  College  of  Physicians  v.  Rose.4 

In  1815  was  passed  the  Apothecaries  Act,  1815/  "thus,"  as 
Willcock  says,6  "  for  the  first  time,  placing  them  as  a  body  on  the 
footing  of  a  liberal  profession." 

The  Apothecaries  Act,  181 5,  not  only  imposes  a  penally  for 
practising  without  the  certificate  of  the  court  of  examiners 
constituted  by  the  Act,7  but  renders  the  act  of  practising  without 
the  certificate  unlawful8  Cotton,  L. J.,  in  Davis  v.  Makuna,'  thus 
indicates  its  scope :  "  The  Act  does  not  define  the  nature  of  an 

1  As  to  this,  see  Smiles  v.  Belford,  1  Upp.  Can.  App.  436,  and  the  Medical  Act, 
1886  (49  &  50  Vict  0.  48)g  as.  6,  24,  25. 

3  Willcock,  Laws  relating  to  the  Medical  Profession,  64.  A  physician  who  acts 
as  a  surgeon  can  recover  tor  his  services :  Little  v,  Oldaker,  Car.  &  M.  370 ;  also 
Batteraby  v.  Lawrence,  Car.  &  M.  277. 

8  3  Salk.  17,  6  Mod.  44. 

4  (1703)  5  Bro.  Pari.  Cas.  553. 

8  55  Geo.  III.  c.  194.  See  Rex  v.  Kilderby,  1  Wms.  Sannd.  308,  note  (6)t  at  309, 
1  Wms.  Notes  to  Sannd.  511,  and  note  (c),  at  513;  Apothecaries  Company  0.  Jones 
(1893),  1  Q.  B.  89,  is  a  decision  on  the  20th  sec  of  the  Act,  that  one  penalty  only 
can  be  recovered,  though  three  several  patients  are  treated  on  one  day. 

6  Laws  relating  to  the  Medical  Profession,  19. 

7  Sec.  20. 

8  Sec.  14.  As  to  an  apothecary's  qualifications,  Wogan  v.  Somerville,  7  Taunt.  401. 
As  to  what  constitutes  practising,  Woodman  v.  Ball,  6  C.  &  P.  577. 

9  20  Ch.  Div.  596,  at  606. 
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apothecary's  employment,  bat  dispensing,  mixing  medicine,  giving 
medical  advice,  and  attending  the  sick  as  medical  adviser  most  he 
considered  acting  as  an  apothecary."     The  limitation  expressed  Limitation 
by  Cresswell,  J.,1  mnst  not  be  disregarded :  "  The  mere  fact  df  oressweU,^ 
the  defendant's  having  supplied  medicines,  does  not  necessarily  shew 
that  he  practised  as  an  apothecary ;  for  a  surgeon  may  lawfully  do 
that,  if  the  medicines  are  administered  in  the  core  of  a  surgical 
case.     If,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  a  broken  leg  it  becomes 
necessary  to  administer  medicine,  no  doubt  the  Burgeon  may  law- 
fully do  so ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  surgeon  takes  upon 
himself  to  cure  a  fever,  he  steps  out  of  his  lawful  province, 
and  is  npt  authorised  to  administer  medicine  in  such  a  case."* 
It  does  not  appear  that  there  is  any  difference   between  the  No  difference 
prohibition  of  an  act  under  a  penalty  (not  being  one  merely  for  hibuSn  under 
revenue   purposes)  and    an    enactment   declaring   it   absolutely a  p2SooSatoad 
unlawful ;  since  in  both  cases  they  are.  things  "  forbidden  and  prohibition, 
absolutely  void  to  all  intents  and  purposes  whatsoever." ' 

By  the  Medical  Act,  1858,  and  its  amending  Acts4  a  system  Registration. 
of  registration  of  medical  practitioners  is  provided  for,  so  that 
none  other  than  registered  persons  shall  be  entitled  to  claim 
the  title  of  legally  or  duly  qualified  medical  practitioners ; '  nor  to 
recover  any  charge  in  any  court  of  law  for  any  medical  or  surgical 
advice  or  attendance,0  or  for  the  performance  of  any  operation,  or 
for  any  medicine  which  they  have  both  prescribed  and  supplied ; 7 
nor  to  hold  any  of  the  Government  or  other  medical  appointments 
specified  in  the  Act ;  *  nor  to  sign  any  certificate  required 
by  Act  of  Parliament  to  be  signed  by  a  medical  practitioner ; • 
and  any  one  assuming  a  title  implying  that  he  is  registered  is 
liable  to  a  fine  of  ^2p.10 

1  Apothecaries*  Company  v.  Lotinga,  2  Moo.  &  R.  495,  at  499. 
8  Allison  v,  Haydon,  4  Bing.  619,  3  C.  &  P.  246 ;   Leman  v.  Fletcher,  L.  R. 
8  Q.  B.  319,  as  to  effect  of  the  Medical  Act,  1858,  on  the  Apothecaries  Act,  18 15. 
*  Per  Lord  Chancellor  Batherley,  In  re  Cork  and  Yonghal  Railway  Company,  L.  R. 


26  Vict.  c.  91 ;  31  &  32  Vict.  c.  29 ;  38  &  39  Vict  0.  43  ;  39  &  40  Vict.  cc.  40  and  41 ; 
49  &  50  Vict  0.  48. 

5  The  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  have  held  that  the  registration  to  be  effectual  must 
be  before  action  brought :  Leman  v.  Houseley,  L.  R.  10  Q.  B.  66  j  though  not  neces- 
sarily at  the  time  of  the  attendances :  Turner  v.  Reynall,  14  C.  B.  N.  S.  328.  See, 
however,  as  to  this  last  case,  Howarth  v.  Brearley,  19  Q.  B.  D.  303.  A  book,  purporting 
to  be  a  copy  of  the  Medical  Register  pursuant  to  21  &  22  Vict.  c.  90.  and  professing  to  be 
"  published  and  sold  at  the  Office  01  the  General  Council  of  Medical  Education  and 
Registration,"  is  admissible  under  s.  27,  Pedgrift  v.  Chevallier,  8  C.  B.  N.  8.  240. 

6  De  la  Rosa  v.  Prieto.  16  C.  B.  N.  &  578 ;  Leman  v.  Houseley,  L.  R.  10  Q.  B.  66; 
Howarth  t>.  Brearley,  19  Q.  B.  D.  303. 

7  Wright  v.  Greenroyd,  1  B.  &  8.  758. 

8  Sec.  36. 
•  Sec*  ^7. 

w  Sees.  40-43.    Ellis  v.  Kelly,  6  H.  &  N.  222. 
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By  section  6  of  the  Medical  Act,  1 886,1 "  a  registered  medical 
practitioner  shall,  save  as  in  this  Act  mentioned,  be  entitled  to 
practise  medicine,  surgery,  and  midwifery  in  the  United  Kingdom 
and  (subject  to  any  local  law)  in  any  other  part  of  Her  Majesty's 
dominions,  and  to  recover  in  due  course  of  law  in  respect  of  such 
practice  any  expenses,  charges,  in  respect  of  medicaments  or 
other  appliances,  or  any  fees  to  which  he  may  be  entitled,  unless 
he  is  a  fellow  of  a  college  of  physicians  the  fellows  of  which  are 
prohibited  by  bye-law  from  recovering  at  law  their  expenses, 
charges,  or  fees,  in  which  case  such  prohibitory  bye-law,  so  long 
as  it  is  in  force,  may  be  pleaded  in  bar  of  any  legal  proceedings 
instituted  by  such  fellow  for  the  recovery  of  expenses,  charges,  or 
fees."  This  proviso  refers  to  the  practice  of  physicians,  whose 
employment,  like  that  of  barristers,8  had  always  previously  been 
held  to  be  of  a  merely  honorary  description,8  and  not  to  support 
an  action  for  fees  unless  by  virtue  of  a  special  contract.4 

The  Act  of  34  &  35  Hen.  VIII.  c.  8,  providing  that  persons, 
being  no  common  surgeons,  may  minister  medicines  notwithstand- 
ing the  statute/  has  an  important  bearing  on  what  has  gone  before. 
The  effect  of  it  is  summed  up  by  Richardson,  C.J.,  in  Le  Col- 
ledge  de  Physitians  Case6  as  follows : — "  We  are  of  opinion,  that 
this  statute 7  does  not  extend,  either  in  words  or  intent  and  mean- 
ing, to  give  liberty  to  any  person  to  practise  or  exercise  for  gain 
or  profit ;  it  is  evident  from  the  preamble,  and  also  the  statute, 
that  it  was  directed  principally  against  surgeons  who  were 
covetous,  &c.  And  therefore  the  Btatute  has  limited  who  shall 
practise,  and  for  what  diseases ;  and  the  parties  licensed  are  such 
persons  as  shall  be  good  honest  people,  as  old  women,  and  sach 
as  are  inclined  to  give  their  neighbours  physio  through  charity 
and  piety,  and  not  those  who  expect  gain  from  it,  as  empirics, 
Who  do  nothing  in  piety  and  charity ; ,  so  that  this  statute 
excludes  all  who  take  any  money  or  gain." 8 

•     1  »49  &  50  Vict.  c.  48.    Attorney-General  v.  Apothecaries'  Hall,  21  L.  R.  Ir.  255, 
deals  with  the  Irish  Medical  Schools. 

2  Post,  144  s.  *  Ante,  922,  n.4. 

4  Veitch  v.  Russoll,  3  Q.  B.  928 ;  Cborlej  v.  Balcot,  4  T.  R.  317.  Cp.  Gibbon  ». 
Bndd,  2  H.  &  C.  92.  as  to  presumption.  This,  however,  does  not  extend  to  surgeons ; 
Lipsoombe  v.  Holmes,  2  Camp.  441 ;  Baxter  v.  Gray,  4  Scott-  N.  R.  374 ;  Simpson  9. 
Balfe,  4  Tyr.  (Ex.)  325  ;  Richmond  v. Coles.  1  DtfwL  Prac.  Cas.  (N.  S.)  560.  Physicians 
can  sue  in  America  :  see  the  somewhat  declamatory  judgment  in  Judah  v.  M'Namee, 
3  Blackf.  (Ind.)  269.  InLeightoo  v.  Sargent,  27  N.  H.  460,  it  is  laid  down  that  a 
medical  man  may  bind  himself  to  be  responsible  for  results. 

5  I.e.,  3  Hen.  VIII.  0.  11. 

9  lit t.  (CP. ),  349.  This  case  was  twice  previously  argued,  and  is  reported  by  Littleton, 
168-173,  212-216,  and  246-252.  The  translation  of  the  passage  from  the  lodgment 
in  the  text  is  from  Willcock,  Caws  relating  to  the  Medioal  Profession,  Appendix,  at  ex. 

7  34  &  35  Hen.  VIII.  c.  8. 

8  Cp.  the  same  case  before  the  King's  Bench  on  writ  of  error,  Batler  v.  President 
of  College  of  Physicians,  3  Cro.  (Car.}  256,  where  the  judgment  of  tie  Common  Pleas  was 
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Gratuitous  practitioners  are  thus  specifically  excepted  out  of  Gratuitous 
the  operation  of  the  statutes.     Even  under  the  statutes  the  only  e^ptedfrom 
right  of  action  is  for  the  penalties  prescribed  by  them.     The  ^^J^J0^ 
unqualified  practitioner  is  not  able  to  recover  his  charges,1  and  is 
in  no  case  able  to  set  up  a  contract  in  evasion  of  the  Acts.1 

Here   a   distinction   must   be    indicated    between    acts   void  Distinction 
between  the  parties  for  purposes  of  suit  and  acts  illegal  in  them-  void  and  Acts 
selves.     This  is  pointed  out  in  an  American  case/  holding  that  mes&1- 
though  a  physician  is  precluded  from  recovering  for  his  services 
because  he  is  unregistered,  yet  in  an  action  for  personal  damage 
sustained  by  him  he  may  recover  for  being  rendered  unable  to 
continue  his  practice.     If  his  practice  were  per  se  unlawful,  he 
clearly  could  not  recover  in  respect  of  it ;  and  the  ground  of  his 
being  able  to  recover  manifestly  is  that  since  his  patients  pay 
him  voluntarily  for  his  services,  the  amount  of  these  voluntary 
payments  becomes  the  measure  of  his  gain  from  his  practice  and 
evidence  of  what  his  compensation  should  be. 

Once  more,  though  a  surgeon  not  qualified  under  the  Begistra-  Distinction 
tion  Acts  may  not  be  able  to  sue  for  his  fees,  it  does  not  follow  j^uionernot 
that  he  stands  in  the  same  position  as  an  irregular  practitioner  SP^^tnnfer 
under  the  Apothecaries  Act,  1815,  on  a  criminal  prosecution  for  Acts  and  an 
negligence.     In  the  former  case — if  the  Act  of  Henry  VIII.  is  to  tiSonerroto 
be  considered  inoperative — his  act,  though  void  for  all  purposes  ^J^Letiki 
of  obtaining  remuneration  or  benefit,  is  not  illegal.    Consequently  Criminal  pro- 
when  he  is  proved  to  have  practised,  and  evil  results  to  have         g8> 
followed  from  his  practice,  the  conclusion  is  not  that  he  is  there- 
fore liable  without  other  evidence  of  negligence ;  for  his  act  is  not 
unlawful,  and,  though  unregistered,  he  may  be  competent.     In 

affirmed ;  "  admitting  the  34  Hen.  VIII.  0.  8  be  in  force,  yet  they  all  resolved  the 
defendant's  plea  was  naught,  and  not  warranted  by  the  statute  ;  for  ne  pleads  that  'he 
applied  and  ministered  medicines,  plaisters,  drinks,  ulceribus  morbis  et  maladiis,  calculo, 
strangwrio,  febribus  et  aliis  in  statute  mentionatis  ;'  so  he  leaves  out  the  principal  word 
in  the  statute,  viz.,  textemis;i  and  doth  not  refer  and  shew,  that  he  ministered  potions 
for  the  '  stone,  strangullion,  or  ague,'  as  the  statute  appoints  to  these  three  diseases  only, 
and  to  no  other.  And  by  his  plea  his  potions  may  be  ministered  to  any  other  sickness ; 
wherefore  they  all  held  his  plea  was  naught."  There  is  a  well-known  passage  of  Cicero 
discriminating  morbus,  disease,  asgrotatio,  illness,  and  vitium,  defect,  as  follows : — 
Morbum  appellant  totius  corporis  corruptionem  cegrotationem;  morbum  cum  imbcciUitate; 
vitium,  cum  partes  corporis  inter  se  dissident;  ex  quo  pravitas  membrorum,  distortio, 
deforrmtas.  Itaque  via  duo  morbus  et  cegrotatio,  ex  totius  valetudinis  corporis  con- 
quassatione  et  perturbatione  gignuntur;  vitium  autem  Integra  valetudine,  ipsum  ex  se 
eemtiut.  (Cio.  Tuscul.  Quest,  lib.  iv.  c  13.)  Modestinus's  distinction  is  neater : 
Morbum  esse  temporalem  corporis  imbecilUtatem ;  vitium  vero  perpetuum  corporis 
impedimentum.    (D.  50,  16,  101  §  2.) 

1  Steed  v*  Henley,  1  C.  &  P.  574  ;  Allison  v,  Hayden,  4  Bing.  619.  Compare 
Ghremare  v.  Le  Clero  Bois  Valon,  2  Camp.  144,  with  what  was  said  in  Cope  v.  Row- 
lands, 2  if.  &  W.  149,  at  159 ;  see  also  Taylor  v.  Crowland  Gas  Company,  10  Ex.  293  ; 
Melius  v.  Shirley  Local  Board,  16  Q.  B.  D.  446. 

*  Davies  v.  Makuna,  29  Ch.  Div.  596. 

*  McNamara  v.  Village  of  Clin  ton  ville,  51  Am.  B.  722 ;  Holmes  v,  Halde,  43  Am. 
R.567. 
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the  case  of  practising  under  the  Apothecaries  Act,  the  action  of 
practising  is  unlawful,  and  therefore  the  consequences  are  unlawful ; 
for  the  law  in  effect  says  his  act,  however  done,  is  incompetent, 
so  that  no  further  evidence  is  legally  necessary  to  put  the 
defendant  to  proof  to  exculpate  himself,  and,  failing  that,  to 
entitle  the  Crown  to  judgment.  The  practical  bearing  of  this 
view  is  less  serious  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  some  consider- 
able negligence  would  be  necessary  to  incur  criminal  conse- 
quences; and  that,  failing  further  evidence,  the  prosecution 
would  drop,  not  because  there  was  no  evidence  of  negligence,  but 
because  there  was  not  sufficient  evidence  to  establish  criminal 
negligence.1 
own  The  same  distinction  prevails  in  civil  proceedings.     Where  the 

proceedings.    <!n[i9iXBOlf^r  0f  the  act  is  neutral  in  law — that  is,  not  prohibited 

— injurious  consequences  flowing  from  it  will  not,  without 
some  evidence  of  negligence,  import  an  actionable  wrong; 
where  the  act  is  unlawful,  the  injurious  result  will  be  in 
itself  actionable  without  positive  evidence  of  negligence.  In 
civil  proceedings  the  consent  of  the  plaintiff  to  employ  a  pro- 
hibited practitioner  makes  a  further  difference ;  for  the  general 
principle  is  undoubted,  that  courts  of  justice  will  not  assist  a 
person  who  has  participated  in  a  transaction  forbidden  by  statute 
to  assert  rights  growing  out  of  it,  or  to  relieve  himself  of  the 
consequences  of  his  own  illegal  act.  Whether,  then,  the  form 
of  the  action  is  in  contract  or  in  tort,  the  test  in  each  case  is 
whether,  when  all  the  facts  are  disclosed,  the  action  appears  to 
be  founded  in  a  violation  of  law  in  which  the  plaintiff  has  taken 
part.3  The  plaintiffs  act  is  something  like  contributory 
negligence,  without  which  the  injury  could  not  happen;  but 
this,  though  a  defence  in  an  action,  will  not  avail  against  the 
Crown. 
Presumption  in  Where  the  surgeon  is  registered,  and  injury  results  from 
geon's  oompe-  his  treatment,  the  presumption  is  that  he  is  competent  and 
toll0y*  the  treatment  correct  till  the  contrary  is  shewn.8 

The  negligence  of  medical  and  surgical  practitioners  is  usually 
Malpractice,     treated  under  the  various  heads  of  malpractice.4     Malpractice  the 

1  For  a  definition  of  Criminal  Negligence,  see  ante,  7. 

3  Hall  v.  Corcoran,  107  Mass.  251 ;  Cranson  v.  (Joss,  107  Mass.  439,  both  "Lord's 
day  "  cases. 

*  Regina  v.  Spencer,  10  Cox  C.  C.  525. 

4  Elwell,  Malpractice  (4th  ed.  1881);  Willcock,  Laws  relating  to  the  Medical 


Profession.  Imperitia  quoque  culpa  adnumeraiury  vduti  H  msdicus  ideo  scrvum 
occiderit,  quod  turn  malt  aeeuerit  aut  perperam  ei  nudicamentum  dederit :  Inst.  4, 3, 7. 
See  D.  9,  2,  7,  §  8.  The  cases  under  the  Roman  law  of  medicine  given  by  mistake  and 
through  ignorance,  and  in  what  circumstances  they  are  within  the  provisions  of  the 
Lex  Aqutlia,  are  treated  in  Dissertationes  Juridicse  Thomasii,  Diss.  zi.  De  Jure  Circa 
Somnum  et  Somnia  in  Delictis,  §§  4,  5,  &  6,  768-770.  In  Long,  Decline  of  the  Roman 
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Court  resolved,  in  Dr.  Groenvelt's  Case,1  to  be  "  a  great  misde- 
meanour and  offence  at  common  law  (whether  it  be  for  cariosity 
and  experiment  or  by  neglect),  because  it  breaks  the  trust  which 
the  party  has  placed. in  the  physician,  tending  directly  to  his 
destruction."  Into  malpractice  generally  there  is  no  call  to 
enter  here  beyond  the  consideration  of  the  relations  constituted 
by  malpractice  caused  through  ignorance  or  remissness;  for 
that  large  aspect  which  deals  with  malpractice  "  for  curiosity 
and  experiment"  is  wholly  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present 
book. 

The  principle  of  most  extensive  scope,  prevailing  through  all  Principle. 
classes  of  skilled  labour,  and  not  confined  to  medical  practitioners, 
is  that  he  who  undertakes  the  public  practice  of  any  profession 
undertakes  that  he  has  the  ordinary  skill  and  knowledge 
necessary  to  perform  his  duty  towards  those  resorting  to  him  in 
that  character.2 

There  is  no  distinction  in  law  between  those  who  are  qualified  No  distinction 
or   regular  practitioners  and  those  who  are  not,  in   regard   to  regular  and 
maltreatment,   whether    from    ignorance    or    negligence,  wnenp^^onersa8 
once  maltreatment  is  established  adequate  to  found  either  civil  to  maltreat- 
or  criminal  liability;8  for  the  wrongful  act  is  the  negligent  or 
incompetent  treatment,  and  not  the  want  of  qualification.     From 
the  same  principle  flows  the  consequence  that,  so  far  as  concerns 
the   attaching  of  liability,  whether  the  service  is  remunerated  or 
gratuitous,  is  immaterial.4     Still  the  standard  of  care  and  com-  standard  of 
potency  is  perpetually  variable.     Negligence  in  one  man  may  wmpetency 
be  competent  care  in  another.     For  instance,  a  specialist  c°n~  J?!??1*117 
suited  in  his  speciality  would  be  liable  for  negligence  in  respect 
of  treatment  which  in  a  junior  and  ordinary  member  of   the 
profession  would  more  than  pass  muster. 

The  difficulty  of  fixing  a  standard  is  furthermore  increased  by  Various 
the  many  and  conflicting  schools  of  theory  and  practice.     The  theory  »»d 
law   can   enter   into    no   minute   examination  of  the  merits  of  Pnotice* 

Republic,  vol.  ii.  19,  is  the  following :  "  1  find  nothing  about  surgeons  in  the  Roman 
army  ana  vet  broken  limbs  and  ugly  wounds  would  require  more  skill  and  attention 
than  a  soldier  could  have  from  his  comrades.  The  Fabri,  who  were  able  to  use  their 
hands,  might  give  some  help ;  but  it  is  hardly  possible  that  there  were  no  surgeons  or 
physicians  in*a  Roman  army,  when  they  were  employed  to  look  after  the  health  and 
wounds  of  gladiators.  Caesar  on  one  occasion  speaks  of  delaying  some  days  on  a  battle- 
field to  look  after  the  wounded,  but  he  does  not  say  how  this  was  done/1  See  for  the 
arrangements  made  under  the  Empire,  Smith,  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Antiquities  (3rd  ed.)  art.  "Exercitus,"  "Medici."  For  the  general  history  of  Greek 
and  Roman  medicine,  see  the  articles  "Medicina"  and  "Medicus"  in  the  same  work. 
See  also  the  note  in  Rawlinson,  Herodotus,  bk.  ii.  84. 

1  1  Ld.  Raym.  213,  at  214. 

1  Seare  v.  Prentice.  8  East,  348.    Ante,  35  and  1365. 

*  Rex  v.  Van  Butohell,  3  C.  &  P.  629  ;  Rex  v.  Williamson,  3  0.  &  P.  635  ;  Rex  v. 
St.  John  Long,  4  C.  &  P.  398  and  423. 

4  Per  Heath,  J.,  in  Shiells  v.  Blackburne,  1  H.  Bl.  158,  at  161. 
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allopathy  or  homoeopathy  or  any  other  system  of  treatment.1 
The  tests  it  applies  are— Is  the  practitioner  a  qualified  man,  and 
therefore  presumably  competent,  or  is  he  unqualified,  and  there* 
fore  presumably  incompetent?  If  he  is  incompetent,  the  law 
infers  that  injury  following  treatment  is  the  result  of  incom- 
petency, and  he  must  discharge  himself  of  the  onus  of  proving  the 
injury  was  not  the  result  of  incompetency ;  if  he  is  competent — 
that  is,  if  he  is  a  qualified  and  registered  practitioner — injury 
subsequent  to  treatment  must  be  shewn,  and  some  evidence  also 
must  be  given  of  negligence  in  treatment  before  liability  can  be 
affixed.3 
Evidence  of  Evidence  of  negligence  is  not  determinable  by  an  arbitrary 

negugenoe.  standarcL  Given  the  presumptive  competency  of  the  practitioner, 
the  standard  of  professional  skill  he  is  required  to  reach  is  that 
of  the  ordinary  and  average  practitioner  in  the  branch,  or  of  the 
school,  to  which  he  professes  himself  to  belong  ;•  for  a  person  pro- 
fessing to  follow  one  system  cannot  be  expected  to  practise  any 
other.  Where  the  amount  of  skill  displayed  in  treatment  is  in 
dispute,  the  evidence  of  an  experienced  practitioner  of  the  school 
professed  by  the  person  charged  is  admissible  to  Bhew  that  the 
treatment  was  careful  and  skilful  according  to  the  standard  of 
practitioners  professing  the  tenets  of  the  school4 
In  the  caee  of  If  the  practitioner  is  a  quack,  he  runs  the  danger  of  being 
aq  liable    for    gross    negligence;    which   Willes,    J.,    describes  as 

consisting  "in  rashness,  where  a  person  was  not  sufficiently 
skilled  in  dealing  with  dangerous  medicines  which  should  be 
carefully  used,  of  the  properties  of  which  he  was  ignorant,  or  how 
to  administer  a  proper  dose.'1 '  "  A  person,"  the  learned  judge 
further  says,  "  who,  with  ignorant  rashness  and  without  skill  in 
his  profession,  used  such  a  dangerous  medicine  acted  with  gross 
negligence." d 

1  This  is  definitely  held  in  an  American  case,  where  it  was  determined  that  the 
terms  " physicians  and  surgeons"  embrace  homcropathists :  Raynor  v.  State,  62  Wis. 
289,  United  States,  Digest.  1885,  atj2i.     See  Patten  v.  Wiggen,  U  Me.  594. 

9  Beg  v.  Spencer,  10  Cox  C.  0.  525  ;  Willoock,  Law  relating  to  the  Medical 
Profession.  90. 

'  a  Conn  17.  Maretaek,  4  E.  D.  Smith  (N.  Y.)   i,  Brightly,  New  York  Digest,  2899, 
Wharton,  Negligence  (4th  ed.)f  733.        4  Bowman  v.  Woods,  1  G.  Greene  (Iowa)  441. 

5  Regina  v.  Markuss,  4  F.  &  Y.  356,  at  358. 

6  The  distinction  has  been  thus  stated :  "  If  a  person  assume  to  act  as  a  physician, 
however  ignorant  of  medical  science,  and  prescribe  with  an  honest  intention  of  coring 
the  patient,  but  through  ignorance  of  the  auality  of  the  medicine  prescribed,  or  the 
nature  of  the  disease,  or  both,  the  patient  die  in  consequence  of  the  treatment,  contrary 
to  the  expectation  of  the  person  prescribing,  he  is  not  guilty  of  murder  or  manslaughter. 
But  if  the  party  prescribing  have  so  much  knowledge  of  the  tendency  of  the  prescrip- 
tion that  it  may  be  reasonably  presumed  that  he  administered  the  medicine  from  an 
obstinate  wilful  rashness,  and  not  with  an  honest  intention  and  expectation  of  effecting 
a  *ure,  he  is  guilty  of  manslaughter  at  least,  though  he  might  not  have  intended  any 
bodily  harm  "  :  Rice  v.  State,  8  Mo.  561,  cited  in  State  v.  Schuls,  39  Am.  R»  187.  flee 
Bishop,  Criminal  Law  (6th  ed.),  §  664,  alao  §  314,  n. 
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Where   a   divergence  from  the  rules  of  the  system  of  the  Test  where 
majority  exists,  the  test  is  whether  the  practitioner  is  a  scientific  divergence 
inquirer,  possessed  of  the  principles  of  a  system,  and  practising  '"JJJ^Jj 
them  (for  knowledge  without  practice  is  unavailing),  or  a  mere  system. 
ignorant  pretender ;  and  this  is  for  the  jury.1 

In  the  case  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  making  the  practice  of  in  jury  follow- 
any  person  unlawful,  he  would  have  to  shew  that  there  is  nopjaotfce. 
connection  between  his  unlawful  practice  and  the  injury  follow- 
ing.    If  the  practice  is  not  unlawful,  Whatever  the  disabilities  to 
sue  may  be,  it  is  conceived  that  in  being  sued  a  practitioner 
stands  in  no  worse   position  than  a  qualified  man   reasonably 
competent  would  occupy.     To  allow  the  fact  of  want  of  qualifica- 
tion to  operate  in  diminishing  the  liability  for  .negligence  would 
be   to   give   an   advantage   to   unqualified  practitioners.     Each  Diligence  of 
practitioner,  whether  qualified  or  unqualified  then,  is  liable  for"1611*11, 
culpa  levis — the  want  of  expert  diligence.3     The  one  is  an  expert, 
the  other  has  put  himself  in  the  position  of  an  expert.'     If  the 
unqualified  practitioner  disclaims  the  skill  of  an  expert  previously 
to  undertaking  the  treatment,  then  he  is  only  liable  for  what,  in 
the  Roman  law,  is  called  gross  negligence,  culpa  lata — that  is, 
the  lack  of  diligence  and  skill  belonging  to  an  ordinary  unpro- 
fessional person  of  common  sense.4 

In  illustration  of  this  may  be  noted,  a  case  which  Sir  William  Owe  cited  by 
Jones  cites  ?  from  the  Mahomedan  law  :  "  A  man  who  had  a  dis-  jonea.1 
order  in  his  eyes,  called  on  a  farrier  for  a  remedy ;  and  he  applied 
to  them  a  medicine  commonly  used  for  his  patients  ;  the  man  lost 
his  sight,  and  brought  an  action  for  damages;  but  the  judge 
said :  '  No  action  lies,  for,  if  the  complainant  had  not  himself 
been  an  ass,  he  would  never  have  employed  a  farrier.9 "  Or,  as 
the  law  was  stated  by  an  English  judge : 6  "If  the  patient 
applies  to  a  man  of  a  different  employment  or  occupation  for  his 
gratuitous  assistance,  who  either  does  not  exert  his  skill,  or 
administers  improper  remedies  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  such 
person  is  not  liable "  in  damages.  If,  however,  he  applies  to  a 
surgeon,  and  he  treats  him  improperly,  he  is  liable  to  an  action, 
even  though  he  undertook  gratis  to  attend  to  the  patient,  because 
his  situation  implies  skill  in  surgery.7 

1  Cp.  Beg.  v.  Wagstaffe,  10  Cox  C.  C.  53a  See  31  &  32  Vict  c.  122  8. 37,  repealed 
by  The  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  and  Protection  of  Children  Act,  1889  (52  &  53  Vict 
0.  44).  The  Queen  v.  Downes,  1  Q.  B.  D.  25 ;  The  Queen  v.  Morby,  8  Q.  B.  D.  571. 
See  now  The  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  Act,  1894  (57  &  58  Vict.  o.  41). 

1  Ante,  1191.  *  Jones  v.  Fay,  4  F.  &  F.  525. 

4  Wharton,  Negligence  (4th  ed.),  §  29.    Ante,  35. 

0  Bailm.  100.  8  Heath,  J.,  in  Shiells  v.  Blackburne,  1  H.  Bl.  156,  at  161. 

7  Seare  v.  Prentice,  8  East,  348.  In  America  it  has  been  held  that  he  who, 
knowipg  a  medical  man  is  of  intemperate  habits,  yet  continues  to  employ  him,  cannot 
set  up  such  habits  by  way  of  defence  to  his  bill :  M'Kleroy  v.  Sewell,  73  Ga.  657,  United 
States,  Digest,  1886,  at  506. 
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The  irregular  practitioner  who  holds  himself  out  as  competent 
to  treat  diseases  thereby  represents  that  he  has  a  similar  amount 
of  skill  to  those  who  are  regularly  qualified,  and  his  performance 
must  be  decided  by  the  same  test.  Anciently  a  distinction  was 
sought  to  be  set  up  between  the  malpractice  of  a  regular  and  of 
an  irregular  practitioner  by  exacting  from  the  latter  even  greater 
responsibility  than  from  the  former.1  As  to  this  Sir  Matthew 
Hale,  in  his  "  Pleas  of  the  Crown/'  says :  *  "  If  a  physician 
gives  a  person  a  potion  without  any  intent  of  doing  him  any 
bodily  hurt,  but  with  an  intent  to  cure  or  prevent  a  disease,  and 
contrary  to  the  expectation  of  the  physician  it  kills  him,  this  is 
no  homicide,  and  the  like  of  a  chirurgeon,  3  E.  3  Coron.  163. 
And  I  hold  their  opinion  to  be  erroneous,  that  think,  if  he  be 
no  licensed  chirurgeon  or  physician  that  occasioneth  this  mis- 
chance, that  then  it  is  felony,  for  physic  and  salves  were  before 
licensed  physicians  and  chirurgeons,  and  therefore,  if  they  be  not 
licensed  according  to  the  statute  of  3  H.  8,  cap.  1 1,  or  14  H.  8, 
cap.  5,  they  are  subject  to  the  penalties  in  the  statutes,  but 
God  forbid  that  any  mischance  of  this  kind  should  make  any 
person  not  licensed  guilty  of  murder  or  manslaughter."  This 
view  is  accepted  as  correct  by  Pollock,  C.8.,  in  Begina  v.  Crick.8 
"  It  is  no  crime 4  for  any  one  to  administer  medicine,  but  it  is  a 
crime  to  administer  it  so  rashly  and  carelessly  as  to  produce 
death ;  and  in  this  respect  there  is  no  difference  between  the  most 
regular  practitioner  and  the  greatest  quack."  * 

The  law  therefore  provides  that  where  criminal  consequences 
are  concerned,  the  mere  unlawfulness  of  the  act  of  the  un- 
authorized practitioner  will  not  affect  him  with  criminal  con- 
sequences, on  the  ground  of  the  distinction  in  amount  between 
evidence  of  negligence  and  of  criminal  negligence ;  *  though  in 
the  case  of  his  professing  to  act  as  a  qualified  practitioner,  and 
thereby  inducing  a  patient  to  submit  to  his  treatment,  not  know- 


1  4  Co.  Inst.  251,  quoting  Bracton,  ''that  if  one  that  is  not  of  the  mysterie  of  a  phymtian 
or  chirargion,  take  upon  him  the  core  of  a  man  and  he  dieth  of  the  potion  or  medicine, 
this  is  (saith  he)  covert  felony."  See  also  1  East  Pleas  of  the  Crown  264.  Sect  iy. 
in  this  work,  260-271,  is  on  "Homicide  from  Impropriety,  Negligence,  or  Accident  in 
the  Prosecution  of  an  Act  lawful  in  itself,  or  intended  by  way  of  Sport  or  Recreation.* 
Ante,  121. 

2  Vol.  i.  429. 

*  (1859)  1  F.  &  F.  519.  The  same  is  the  law  in  America,  Commonwealth  «. 
Thompson,  6  Mass.  134. 

4  As  to  Criminal  Negligence,  see  ante,  J  and  1396.  There  is  a  foil  discussion  of 
what  is  required  to  constitute  criminal  negligence  in  a  medical  man  in  Commonweath 
v.  Pierce,  138  Mass.  165,  52  Am.  R.  264.    See,  too,  State  v.  Hardister,  42  Am.  R.  5. 

5  Cp.  Bex  v.  Williamson,  3  C.  &  P.  635 ;  Regina  v.  Chamberlain,  10  Cox  C.  C. 
486,  before  Blackburn,  J.,  where  the  prisoner  was  acquitted;  and  Regina  v.  Crook, 
1  F.  &  F.  521 ;  Rex  v.  Senior.  1  Moo.  0.  C.  346,  wjiere  there  were  convictions. 

•  Cp.  Bex  v.  Van  Butohell,  3  C.  and  P.  629 ;  and  per  Park,  J.,  in  Rex  v.  St.  John 
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ing  of  his  legal  incapacity,  in  the  event  of  injury  following,  proof 
of  his  absence  of  legal  qualification  is  sufficient  to  cast  on  him  the 
onus  of  shewing  that  the  injury  did  not  result  from  his  treat- 
ment.    The  opinion  of  Bayley,  J.,  in  Rex  v.  Nancy  Simpson  *  Opinion  of 
seems  inconsistent  with  this  view.     He  regards  the  undertaking  Eex^f  Nancy 
to  administer  medicine  "  which    may  have  a  dangerous  effect/'  8impson. 
and   "  where  professional   aid    might   be    obtained/'  when   the 
administration  occasions  death,  as  in  itself  evidence  of  negligence 
so    gross   as  to  found   a   criminal  liability.1     This  principle  of 
liability  is,  notwithstanding,  too  wide ;  since  the  administration, 
though  followed  by  death,  may  be  perfectly  consistent  with  the 
strictest  prudence  and  the  rules  of  art;  and  on  proof  of  this, 
though  professional  aid  could  have  been  obtained,  and  though  a 
dangerous  effect  was  produced,  the  presumption  of  negligence  is 
effectually  rebutted. 

The  fact  of  qualified  assistance  being  available  is  undoubtedly  of  Effect  of 
great  weight  in  the  determination  of  the  character  of  an  irregular  an^being8U 
practitioner's  act ;  though  it  does  not  seem  consistent  with  prin-  at  hand- 
ciple  to  regard  it  as  an  infallible  test  of  negligence,  as  appears  to 
be  done  by  Bayley,  J.,  in  the  case   under  consideration,  and  by 
Lord  Lyndhurst,  C.B.,  in  Bex  v.  Webb.8     It  is  rather  a  circum- 
stance from  which  gross  negligence  will  most  usually  be  inferred 
than  an  actual  indication  of  negligence  apart  from  the  circumstances. 
Thus,  the  fact  of  the  patient  dying  under  treatment  will  doubtless 
raise  a  presumption  of  negligence  even  criminal,  though  the  pre- 
sumption raised  is  rebuttable.4 

The  case  frequently  arises  of  a  licensed  practitioner  having  an  Unqualified 
unqualified  assistant.     The  want  of  qualification  in  the    one  is Sensed  prao- 
not  eked  out  by  the  possession  of  it  by  the  other.     In  some  titioner« 
cases  the  principal  is  affected  with  a  criminal  liability,  where, 
through  his  negligence,  his  assistant's  incompetency  works  harm. 
This  is  pointed  out  by  Hawkins,  J.,  in  Pharmaceutical  Society  v. 
Wheeldon.1     "  We  need  hardly  say  that,  if   mischief  arose  by 
reason  of  a  master  negligently  leaving  an  unqualified  person  in 
charge  of  his  poisons,  no  punishment  of  the  assistant  under  s.  1 5 
would  exonerate  the  master  from  his  civil  liability  to  any  person 


*Bo 


O.  &  P.  407,  n. 

Hand,  By  in  Bex  v.  Spiller,  5  0.  &  P.  333,  says  at  336:  "If  any  person,  whether 
he  be  a  regular  or  licensed  medical  man  or  not,  professes  to  deal  with  the  life  or  health  of  his 
Majesty's  subjects,  he  is  bound  to  have  competent  skill  to  perform  the  task  that  he  holds 
himself  out  to  perform,  and  he  is  hound  to  treat  his  patients  with  care,  attention,  and 
assiduity.1'  As  to  the  latter  part  it  is  clearly  so.  But  if  a  man  without  competent 
skill  treat  a  patient,  he  is  neither  liable  to  indictment  nor  action,  unless  he  does  him 
injury.  And  if  he  injures  him,  the  liability  is  not  for  being  incompetent,  but  for  causing 
injury. 

*  1  Moo.  &  R.  405.  4  Bishop,  Criminal  Law  (6th  ed.),  §  664. 

•  24  Q.  B.  D.  683,  at  69a    This  is  a  case  under  the  Pharmacy  Act,  1868  (31  &  32 
Yiot.  o.  121),  s.  15. 
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injured,  nor,  if  death  ensued  through  such  negligence  (if  a  jury 
found  it  to  be  of  a  criminally  culpable  character),  would  he  be 
exonerated  from  a  liability  to  a  charge  of  manslaughter." 

It  is,  moreover,  -clear  that  treatment  involving  probabilities  of 
danger  cannot  be  applied  to  a  patient,  whether  by  a  licensed  or 
unlicensed  practitioner,  without  some  communication  to  the 
patient,  and  some  expression  or  signification  of  consent  by  him. 
The  duty  in  this  respect  was  treated  so  long  ago  as  in  Slater  v. 
Baker  and  Stapleton.1  Plaintiff  employed  the  defendants,  one  of 
whom  was  a  surgeon,  the  other  an  apothecary,  to  cure  his  leg, 
which  had  been  broken  and  set,  and  the  callus  of  the  fracture 
formed.  The  defendants  disunited  the  callus,  and  Baker  fixed  on 
the  plaintiff's  leg  a  heavy  steel  instrument  with  teeth  to  stretch 
or  lengthen  the  leg.  It  appeared  from  the  evidence  at  the  trial 
that  it  was  improper  to  disunite  the  callus  without  consent,  and 
heavy  damages  were  given.  The  Court  refused  a  motion  to  set 
aside  the  verdict,  saying  :*  "It  was  ignorance  and  unskilfuhiess  in 
that  very  particular  to  do,  contrary  to  the  rule  of  the  profession, 
what  no  surgeon  ought  to  have  done ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  reason- 
able that  a  patient  should  be  told  what  is  about  to  be  done  to 
him,  that  he  may  take  courage  and  put  himself  in  such  a  situa- 
tion as  to  enable  him  to  undergo  the  operation."  Yet  to  this 
information  there  must  be  a  limit,  and  it  appears  reasonable  to 
hold  that  the  duty  to  forewarn  the  patient  is  discharged  by  a 
general  intimation  of  likelihood  of  pain  or  danger  arising  in  a 
particular  direction,  without  a  scientifically  accurate  specification 
of  the  probabilities  to  which  the  patient  would  be  exposed.8 

A  surgeon  is  justified  in    performing  an  operation  upon  a 

1  2  Wils.  (C.  P.)  359.  As  to  what  is  to  he  looked  for  from  a  surgeon  employed  to  set  a 
leg,  see  M^Candless  v.  M'Wha,  22  Pa.  St.  261,  where  Woodward,  J.,  said  at  267 : 
11  The  implied  contract  of  a  physician  or  surgeon  is  not  to  care — to  restore  a  limb  to 
its  natural  perfectness — but  to  treat  the  case  with  diligence  and  skill  The  fracture 
may  be  so  complicated  that  no  skill  vouchsafed  to  man  can  restore  original  straightness 
and  length  ;  or  the  patient  may,  by  wilful  disregard  of  the  surgeon's  directions,  impair 
the  effect  of  the  best-contrived  measures."  "The  principle  is  contained  in  the  pithy 
saying  of  Fitzherbert  that  ( it  is  the  duty  of  every  artificer  to  exercise  his  art  rightly, 
and  truly  as  he  ought.'  This  is  pecnliarly  the  duty  of  professional  practitioners,  to  whom 
the  highest  interests  of  man  are  often  necessarily  intrusted.  The  law  has  no  allowance 
for  quackery.  It  demands  qualification  in  the  profession  practised — not  extraordinary 
skill  such  as  belongs  only  to  few  men  of  rare  genius  and  endowments,  bat  that  degree 
which  ordinarily  characterizes  the  profession.  And  in  judging  of  this  degree  of  skill  in 
a  given  case,  regard  is  to  be  had  to  the  advanced  state  of  the  profession  at  the  time." 


most  accredited  sources  of  knowledge."    The  judge  at  the  trial  in  charging  the  jury 
made  some  very  curious  observations,  well  worth  referring  to.    See  alsoAlmond  v. 
Nugent,  1 1  Am.  R.  147. 
*  2  Wils.  rC.  P.)  at  362. 
a  3  See  M'Clallen  v.  Adams,  36  Mass.  336,  where  husband's  authority  to  operate  on 
wife  is  presumed.    In  the  absence  of  evidence  of  consent  the  onus  is  on  the  plaintiff. 
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married  woman  with  her  consent  if  he  deems  it  necessary  for  the 
prolongation  of  life,  and  the  husband  has  no  right  to  withhold 
from  his  wife  snch  medical  assistance  as  her  case  requires.1  If  the 
wife  voluntarily  submits  to  the  operation,  her  consent  will  be  pre- 
sumed, unless  she  was  the  victim  of  a  false  and  fraudulent 
misrepresentation,  which  is  a  material  fact  to  be  established  by 
proof  ;  so  also  it  will  be  presumed  in  favour  of  the  surgeon  that 
he  has  exercised  that  due  and  ordinary  care  which  is  a  duty 
imposed  by  law,  and  that  the  operation  was  carefully  and  skil- 
fully performed.* 

When  adequate  information  has  been  given  of  the  proposed  No  mater 
treatment,  and  an  indication  of  its  danger  or  painfullness,  it  is  the  unlicensed 
not  consistent  with  the  authorities  .to  say  that  in  a  civil  action  {^^ 
there  are  any  other  consequences  attending  the  action  of  the  unli- 
censed than  of  the  licensed  practitioner.8     The  law  being  thus,  No  liability 
much  more  is  a  practitioner  free  from  liability  when  the  injurious  l^of*  olrd 
act  is  an  act  collateral  to  medical  or  surgical  treatment,  done  by  P61*011* 
some  third  person.4 

Where  a  specific  act  of  malpractice  is  charged,  evidence  is  Specific  act  of 
not  admissible  to  shew  that  the  defendant  is  of  skill  in  his  pro-  pz*°  "' 
f  ession.  This  is  obvious ;  since,  first,  the  very  nature  of  the  charge 
involves  either  that  he  is  of  skill  generally  and  did  not  exercise 
it,  or  that  he  represented  himself  to  have  skill  which  he  did  not  in 
fact  possess ;  and  secondly,  because  the  inquiry  is  not  what  he  was 
able  to  do,  but  what  he  actually  did.  Where  the  evidence  ten- 
dered is  that  the  alleged  malpractice  is  no  more  than  a  result 
from  an  ordinary  and  skilful  way  of  performing  the  duty,  it  is,  of 
course,  otherwise,  and  the  evidence  is  admissible.6 

The  general  rule  of  skill  required  from  a  medical  or  surgical  General  rale 
practitioner  was  considered  by  Erie,  O.J.,  in  Rich  v.  Pierpont,6 eMUwqidred 
who  directed  the  jury  to  the  following  effect — that  a  medical  man  ^^j?  j*  by 
is  certainly  not  answerable  merely  because  some  other  practitioner 
might  possibly  have  shewn  greater  skill  and  knowledge ;  he  is 
bound  to  have  a  degree  of  skill  and  knowledge  which  is  undefin- 
able,  but  which  must  be  a  competent  degree  in  the  opinion  of  a 
jury.      It    is    not    enough   that   medical   men   of   far   greater 
experience  or  ability  might  have  used  a  greater  degree  of  skill, 
nor  that  the  person  charged  himself  might  have  used  more  care. 
The  question  is  whether  there  has  been  "  a  want  of  competent 
care  or  competent  skill "  to  such  an  extent  as  to  lead  to  the  bad 

1  Harris  v.  Lee,  I  P.  Wms,  482.  Of  course  such  an  operation  is  excluded,  as 
Boccaccio  indicates  in  his  tenth  novel  of  the  ninth  day. 

1  State  v.  Housekeeper,  70  Md.  162,  14  Am.  St.  R.  340,  see  note,  at  349. 

8  Beg.  v.  Whitehead,  3  C.  &  K.  202 ;  Reg.  v.  Spencer,  10  Cox,  0.  0.  525 ;  Beg. 
*  BuflL  2  F.  &  F.  201.  «  Perionowsky  v.  Freeman,  4  F.  &  F.  977. 

•  Holtzman  v.  Hoy,  59  Am.  B.  39a  8  3  F.  &  F.  35. 
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result ;  or,  as  it  was  stated  in  an  American  case,1  whether  the 
amount  of  care  and  skill  bestowed  is  up  to  "  the  average  of  the 
reasonable  skill  and  diligence  ordinarily  exercised  by  the  profes- 
sion as  a  whole,  not  that  exercised  by  the  thoroughly  educated, 
nor  yet  that  exercised  by  the  moderately  educated,  nor  merely  of 
the  well-educated,  but  the  average  of  the  thorough,  the  well,  and 
the  moderate— -all,  in  education,  skill,  diligence,  &c. ;"  and  to 
this  must  be  added,  with  allowance  for  particular  circumstances 
of  position,  whether  urban  or  rural,  near  a  centre  of  population  or 
remote. 

The  want  of  care  and  skill  must  be  in  the  treatment  itself,  and 
not  in  the  treatment  with  reference  to  the  particular  constitution 
or  circumstances  of  the  patient,  unless  the  treatment  presupposes 
that  knowledge.  Thus,  in  Hancke  v.  Hooper,1  the  plaintiff 
a  whitesmith,  walked  into  the  shop  of  the  defendant,  a  surgeon, 
and  asked  to  be  bled,  saying  that  he  had  found  relief  from  it 
before.  He  was  bled  by  the  apprentice,  and  experienced  con- 
siderable evil  effects,  for  which  he  sued.  Tindal,  C. J.,  directed  the 
jury'  that  "  if,  from  some  accident  or  some  variation  in  the  frame 
of  a  particular  individual,  an  injury  happen,  it  is  not  a  fault  in 
the  medical  man.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  plaintiff  consulted 
the  defendant  as  to  the  propriety  of  bleeding  him  ;  he  took  that 
upon  himself,  and  only  required  the  manual  operation  to  be  per- 
formed. The  plaintiff  must  shew  that  the  injury  was  attributable 
to  want  of  skill ;  you  are  not  to  infer  it.  If  there  were  no  indi- 
cations in  the  plaintiff's  appearance  that  bleeding  would  be 
improper,  the  defendant  would  not  be  liable  for  the  bleeding  not 
effecting  the  same  result  as  at  other  times,  because  it  might 
depend  on  the  constitution  of  the  plaintiff"  4 

Improper  treatment  is  also  a  ground  of  defence  to  an  action 
for  fees  for  professional  attendance.  As  Lord  Eenyon  said  :*  w  If 
a  man  is  sent  for  to  extract  a  thorn  which  might  be  pulled  out 
with  a  pair  of  nippers,  and  through  his  misconduct  it  becomes 
necessary  to  amputate  the  limb ;  shall  it  be  said,  that  he  may 
come  into  a  court  of  justice  to  recover  fees  for  the  cure  of  that 
wound  which  he  himself  caused  ?  '*  • 

If  the  patient  has  aggravated  his  injuries7  by  his  own  conduct 
to  an  extent  that  will  account  for  the  mischief  complained  of,  he 

1  Smothers  v.  Hanks,  11  Am.  R.  141. 

1  7  C.  &  P.  81.  Vanmere  v.  Farewell,  12  Ont  R.  285 ;  M'Quay  9.  Eastwood, 
12  Ont.  R.  402.  a   7  C.  &  P.,  at  84. 

*  Bowater  v.  Smith,  3  Times  L.  R.  187,  was  a  case  where  an  action  was  brought 
against  a  chemist  for  supplying  a  poisonous  drug  by  mistake,  where  the  plaintiff 
recovered  damages.    Ante,  58. 

*  Eannen  v.  M 'Mullen,  Peake  (N.  P.)  59. 

*  Basten  v.  Butter,  7  East  479.  Since  the  Judicature  Acts  the  defendant  oan 
counterclaim  for  the  loss  of  bis  limb.  7  Ante,  114. 
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cannot  recover  damages  from  the  medical  man  in  respect  of 
treatment  differing  from  the  ordinary  rule,  on  the  principles 
applicable  to  the  law  of  contributory  negligence.  If,  however, 
the  injury  resulting  from  the  patient's  want  of  care  can  be 
separated  from  the  effects  of  the  doctor's  incompetence  or  neglect, 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  recovery  for  injury  thus  isolated.1 

In  the  absence  of  express  contract,  a  medical  man  clearly  does  Want  of 
not  undertake  for  the  infallibility  of  his  treatment,  and  therefore  t^tof* n° 
he  is  only  to  be  held  to  undertake  to  perform  what  can  beeffloionOT- 
ordinarily  done  in  similar '  circumstances ;  thus,  if  a  registered 
practitioner  sues  for  his  fees,  and  is  met  with  the  defence  that 
his  treatment  was  ineffectual,  this  is  no  defence  to  the  claim.1 
Neither  is  it  an  answer  that  his  treatment  was  mistaken ;  unless, 
also,  it  is  shewn  to  have  been  negligently  or  ignorantly  so.     If 
the   medical   man   has   employed   the   ordinary  degree  of  skill 
current  in  his  profession,  he  is  entitled   to   his   remuneration, 
though  it  has  failed   of  its   effect.'     A  mistake  in  an  opinion 
given  when  asked  for,  and  after  examination  does  not  indicate 
recklessness,  and  for  error  in  opinion  a  medical  man  is  not  liable.4 

To  enable  a  person  injured  by  the  malpractice  of  a  medical  or  Privity  of 
surgical  practitioner  to  recover  damages,  it  is  not  necessary  that  SSo&B»ary  to 
there  should  be  privity  of  contract.     This  is  pointed  out  by«rt"letohril,& 
Garrow,  8.,  in  Pippin  v.  Sheppard,*  who  instances  the  case  "  of 
surgeons  retained  by  any  of  the  public  establishments,"6  for  whose 
negligence  the  patients  would    be    precluded  from  recovering 
damages  if   a   retainer  were   necessary,   and    the    action  were 
founded  otherwise   than    upon  tort;    "for  it  could  hardly  be 
expected  that  the  governors  of  an  infirmary  should  bring  an 
action  against  the  surgeon  employed  by  them  to   attend    the 
child  of  poor  parents  who  may  have  suffered  from  their  negli- 
gence and  inattention."7 

On  the  other  hand,  a  father  residing  away  from  his  family  has  Father  of 
been  held  liable  for  medical  attendance  where  he  did  not  know  ijabie7for 
the  surgeon  had  been  called  in,  and  though  the  accident  that  JJ^^J^q* 
was  treated  was  caused  by  the  negligence  of  a  servant.8  bis  absence. 

1  Hibbard  v.  Thompson,  109  Mass.  286. 

*  See  Ely  v.  William  (N.  J.),  reported  as  a  note  to  Holtzman  v#  Hoy,  59  Am.  R» 
390.  at  392. 

*  Hope  v.  Phelps,  2  Stark  (N.  P.)  480 ;  Ely  v.  Wilbur,  60  Am.  R.  668.  A  different 
▼lew  seems  to  have  been  taken  in  Jonas  v.  lung,  81  Ala.  285,  United  States  Digest, 
1887,  518,  where  it  was  held  that  one  sned  for  physician's  services  may  show  that  they 


were  _of  no  value,  and  that  the  medicine  prescribed  was  worthless.     Cp.  a  lunacy 

Grigor,  3  Ma    " 
5  11  Price  (Ex.)  400.  •  L.  c.,  at  409.    iW,  1424. 


Pennell  v.  CummingR,  75  Me.  163.  *  Urquhart  v.  Grigor,  3  Macph.  283. 


'  Gladwell  v.  Steggall,  5  Bing.  N.  C.  733 ;  Da  Bois  v.  Decker,  130  N.  Y.  325, 
27  Am.  St.  R.  529.  Who  pays  is  immaterial,  the  duty  when  undertaken  being  to  use 
reasonable  care  and  skill  according  to  the  ordinary  standard :  see  per  Parke,  B.,  Long* 
meid  v.  Holliday,  6  Ex.  761,  at  767.    Ante,  1366. 

»  Cooper  tf.  Phillips,  4  C.  &  P.  581. 

VOL.  H.  2  L 
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duty. 


Physician  not 
liable  for  mis- 
take in 
druggist  in 
making  up  a 
prescription. 

Stretton  v. 
Holmes. 


in  absence  of       Where  there  is  no  contract  the  action  depends  upon  duty; 

de^ends'on1011  an^  where  there  is  no  duty  the  plaintiff  cannot  recover ;  as  in 
Pimm  v.  Boper,1  where  the  plaintiff  sought  to  recover  against  the 
doctor  of  a  railway  company  who  examined  the  plaintiff  on  their 
behalf,  and  advised  the  plaintiff  that  his  injuries  were  so  slight 
he  should  take  compensation ;  the  plaintiff  accepted  compensation, 
but  afterwards,  finding  his  injuries  proving  more  considerable  than 
he  was  told  they  were,  sued  the  doctor,  but  was  held  not  entitled 
to  recover. 

A  Canadian  case3  must  here  be  noted,  where  a  physician 
wrote  a  prescription  for  the  plaintiff^  and  directed  it  should  be 
charged  to  himself  by  the  druggist;  which  was  done.  The 
physician's  fee,  including  the  charge  for  making  up  the  prescrip- 
tion, was  paid  by  the  plaintiff.  In  mistake,  the  druggist's  clerk 
put  prussic  acid  in  the  mixture,  and  the  plaintiff  in  consequence 
suffered  injury.  The  druggist  was  held  liable,  the  physician  was 
held  not  liable.  Between  the  druggist  and  the  dispenser  the 
relation  of  master  and  servant  existed,  between  the  druggist  and 
the  physician  the  relation  was  that  of  employer  and  contractor. 
Besides  this,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  druggist  was  a  skilled 
person,  and  there  was  no  duty  of  examining  his  work  incumbent 
on  the  physician.8 

The  rule  of  liability  applicable  to  a  druggist  is  the  same  as 
that  which  governs  the  liability  of  those  persons  whose  work 
requires  special  knowledge  or  skill.  Such  a  person  is  not  legally 
responsible  for  any  unintentional  injury  resulting  from  a  lawful 
act,  unless  the  failure  to  exercise  due  and  proper  care  can  be 
imputed  to  him,4  and  the  burden  of  proving  such  lack  of  care, 
when  the  act  is  lawful,  is  on  the  plaintiff. 

The  liability  of  the  board  of  governors  or  committee  of  a 
hospital  or  dispensary  to  any  patient  treated  there  for  injuries 
arising  from  the  negligence  of  the  surgeon  or  medical  practitioner 
whom  they  have  appointed  as  their  medical  officer  has  not  directly 
been  raised  in  any  English  case.*  The  question  has  been  ex- 
haustively discussed  in  America.  In  McDonald  v.  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital/  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts 
held  that  where  a  hospital  board  had  used  due  care  in  selecting 
a  properly  qualified  medical  officer,  they  were  not  liable  for  his 
negligences  while  acting  as  their  officer.  This  case  was  decided, 
partially  at  any  rate,  on  the  authority  of  Holliday  v.  St.  Leon- 

1  2  F.  &  F.  783.  '  Stretton  v.  Holmea,  19  Ont.  R.  286.. 

8  Cp.  Thomas  v.  Winchester,  6  N.  Y.  397  ;  and  George  v.  Skivington,  L.  R  5  Ex.  I ; 
a?**  51. 

4  Allen  v.  State  Steamship  Company,  P.  132  N.  Y.  91,  28  Am.  St.  EL  556. 
•  Cp.  ante,  288  •  120  Mass.  432,  21  Am.  B.  529. 
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ards,  Shoreditch,1  which,  after  the  remarks  of  Blackburn,  J.,  in 
Foreman  v.  Mayor,  &c.,  of  Canterbury,*  must  be  considered  as 
overruled.  In  the  subsequent  case  of  Glavin  v.  Bhode  Island  Giavin  v. 
Hospital,*  the  same  point  again  came  up  for  decision,  and  the  Hosp?taLknd 
Bhode  Island  Court,  eliminating  the  doubtful  elements  in  the 
earlier  case,  made  a  searching  investigation  into  the  principles 
applicable,  where  the  trustees  of  a  public  hospital  are  sued  for 
unskilful  surgical  treatment  of  a  patient  in  the  hospital.  The 
reasoning  of  the  Chief  Justice  is  as  follows :  "  The  physicians  or 
surgeons  are  selected  by  the  corporation  or  the  trustees.  But 
does  it  follow  from  this  that  they  are  the  servants  of  the  corpo- 
ration ?  We  think  not.  If  A,  out  of  charity,  employs  a  physician 
to  attend  B,  his  sick  neighbour,  the  physician  does  not  become 
A's  servant,  and  A,  if  he  has  been  duly  careful  in  selecting  him, 
will  not  be  answerable  to  B  for  his  malpractice.  The  reason  is 
that  A  does  not  undertake  to  treat  B  through  the  agency  of  the 
physician,  but  only  to  procure  for  B  the  services  of  the  physician. 
....  And  so  there  is  no  such  relation  between  the  corporation 
and  the  physicians  or  surgeons  who  give  their  services  at  the 
hospital.  It  is  true,  the  corporation  haB  power  to  dismiss  them  ; 
but  it  has  this  power,  not  because  they  are  its  servants,  but 
because  of  its  control  of  the  hospital  where  their  services  are 
rendered.  They  would  not  recognise  the  right  of  the  corporation 
while  retaining  them  to  direct  them  in  their  treatment  of 
patients."  This  seems  a  satisfactory  ground  of  decision,  and 
similar  considerations  will  doubtless  determine  when  the  question 
arises  in  England. 

In  New  Zealand  the  point  has  been  decided  by  the  Court  of  Approved  and 
Appeal  as  in  Glavin's  case,  and  on  the  authority  of  the  reasoning  oovTof  7 
therein.4  ^K** 

Negligence  in  the  care  of  or  in  certifying  alleged  lunatics  Neglige™  in- 

,1  -i  j«     j  *  the  care  of  or 

must  Here  be  noticed.  in  certifying 

The  adjuration  of  Lord  Mansfield,  "  God  forbid,  too,  that  a  man  1«n*ti<* 
should  be  punished  for  restraining  the  fury  of  a  lunatic  when  that 
is  the  case,"6  has  been  referred  to7  as  the  authority  for  the  state- 
ment that,  at  common  law,  any  man  may  justify  an  assault  when  it 
may  restrain  the  fury  of  a  lunatic  and  prevent  mischief.8   Justifica- 

1  ii  0.  B.  N.  S.  192.  a  L.  R.  6  Q.  B.  214,  at  218. 

•  34  Am.  R.  675. 

4  District  of  Auckland  Hospital  and  Charitable  Aid  Board  v.  Lovett,  10  N.  Z.  L.  R. 
597  (C.  A.) 

5  The  older  law  as  to  lunatics  may  be  gathered  from  the  report  of  Beverley's  Case, 
4  Co.  Rep.  123  b ;  Bac.  Abr.  Idiots  and  Lnnaticks  ;  Vin.  Abr.  Lunatick  Non-Compos, 
and  Ideot ;  Com.  Abr.  Idiot,  Pleader  (3  M.  22)  ;  1  Spence.  Eq.  Jar.  618.    See  ante,  54. 

•  Brookshaw  v.  Hopkins,  Lofft  (R.B.)  240,  at  243. 
7  Axohbold,  Lunacy  (3rd  ed.),  351. 

s  Bro.  Abr.  Fanx  Imprisonment,  pi.  28. 
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tion  for  it  may,  however,  be  found  much  earlier — as  early,  indeed, 
as  Y.B.  22  Edw.  IV.  45  pi.  io.1  Bat  this  protection  was 
only  allowed  in  the  case  of  one  "  furiosus" ;  and  where  there  was 
failure  to  prove  that  the  alleged  lunatic  was  actually  insane  at 
the  time  when  he  was  interfered  with,  no  justification  was  pos- 
sible.9 Yet,  when'  it  has  been  shewn  that  the  lunatic  was  in 
such  a  state  at  the  time  he  was  restrained  that  he  was  likely  to 
do  mischief  to  any  one,  the  restraining  him  is  justified,  and  for  so 
long  in  addition  as  is  necessary  to  afford  reasonable  ground  to  believe 
that  the  danger  is  over,  not  merely  for  the  moment  of  the  original 
Anderdon  v.  danger.  It  seems,  from  Anderdon  v.  Burrows/  to  be  the  law  that  if 
Borrows.         ft  pilyB£cian  were  of  opinion,  from  the  relation  of  those  interested, 

that  a  person  should  be  confined  as  a  lunatic  in  order  to  prevent 
his  doing  injury  to  himself  or  to  others,  he  would  be  justified  in 
taking  measures  to  confine  him,  even  though  he  himself  did  not 
visit  the  alleged  lunatic.4  If,  however,  the  alleged  lunatic  were 
not  in  fact  insane,  whatever  the  representations,  the  action 
would  be  undefended,  and  the  nature  of  the  statements  made 
would  only  go  in  mitigation  of  damagea 

Common' Law       The  defects  in  the  common  law  as  to  lunacy  were  sought  to  be 

^^dby  redressed  by  8  &  9  Vict.  c.  100,  and  16  &  17  Vict.  c.  96.  In 
Fletcher  v.  Fletcher,6  however,  it  is  pointed  out  that,  while  sec.  99 
of  the  earlier  of  these  Acts  protects  duly  authorized  persons  acting 
under  certificates  and  an  order  for  the  confinement  of  a  lunatic, 
no  protection  is  given  to  the  person  who  makes  the  order.  His 
liability,  therefore,  continues  as  at  common  law. 

Haiio.Semple.  The  leading  case  against  a  medical  man  under  these  early 
statutes  is  Hall  v.  Semple.6  The  declaration,  as  ultimately 
amended,  charged  that  the  defendant,  being  a  physician,  and 
without  reasonable  or  probable  cause,  and  with  intent  to  cause 
the  plaintiff  to  be  imprisoned  and  put  under  bodily  restraint,  did 
as  a  physician  sign  a  certain  certificate  according  to  the  form 
prescribed  by  the  Lunacy  Acts,  whereby  it  was  certified  among 
other  things  that  the  plaintiff  was  of  unsound  mind.  The 
defendant  pleaded  "not  guilty"  under  16  and  17  Vict  c.  96. 

Summing;  up  of  The   law   applicable   to   the   case   was  exhaustively   stated    by 

Orompton,  J, 

1  See  Fletcher  v.  Fletcher,  1  E.  &K  420,  where,  on  a  plea  alleging  that  the 
plaintiff  conducted  himself  as  if  he  were  insane,  Lord  Campbell.  C.J.,  says:  "It  would 
De  most  dangerous  to  the  liberty  of  the  subject  if  a  man  could  be  imprisoned  under 
circumstances  such  as  appear  upon  this  plea.  It  would  place  in  jeopardy  the  tiberty  of 
many  persons  of  eccentric  habits,  though  in  perfect  possession  of  their  faculties.  There 
must  be  actual  insanity  to  justify  confinement." 

1  Scott  v.  Wakem,  3  F.  &  F.  328, 

•  4  C.  &  P.  210. 

4  The  remarks  made  in  Lister  v.  Penrman,  L.  R.  4  H.  L.  521,  may  afibrd  indica- 
tion of  what  inquiries  and  statements  would  justify  a  medical  man  in  so  acting. 

■1E.ftE.420.  «3F.  &F.  337, 
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Oompton,  J.,  in  his  Bumming  up.  As  originally  framed  the 
declaration  alleged  malice.  This  the  learned  judge  ruled  not  to 
be  necessary  to  give  the  right  of  action.  The  true  ground  of 
action  was  negligence  and  want  of  due  care.  "  I  think/'  said 
he,1  "  that  if  a  person  assumes  the  duty  of  a  medical  man  under 
this  statute  and  signs  a  certificate  of  insanity  which  is  untrue, 
without  making  the  proper  examination  or  inquiries  which  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  would  require  from  a  medical  man 
using  proper  care  and  skill  in  such  matter,  if  he  states  that 
which  is  untrue,  and  damage  ensues  to  the  party  thereby,  he  is 
liable  to  an  action."  Turning  to  the  question  of  the  degree 
of  care  that  must  be  observed,  the  learned  judge  said:9  "One 
can  hardly  say  precisely  what  that  degree  of  care  may  be. 
It  could  not  be  said,  perhaps,  that  the  medical  m*n  is  bound 
to  examine  every  person  connected  with  the  party.  The 
matter  is  for  you "  (the  jury).  "  You  are  acquainted  with 
the  ordinary  exigencies  of  life ;  you  must  judge  as  men  of 
the  world  by  the  light  of  your  own  common  sense."  "We 
may  take  it,  however,  as  clear,  that  considerable  care  ought 
to  be  used  ;  and  the  question  for  you  is  whether  the  proper 
degree  of  care  was  used,  or  whether  there  was  that  culpable 
negligence  which  has  been  imputed  to  the  defendant.  It  is  not 
a  mere  mistake  or  error  in  judgment  which  would  amount  to  such 
negligence,  but  you  must  be  satisfied  that  there  was  culpable 
negligence."  *  And  again :  "  You  are  not  inquiring  into  an  error  of 
judgment,  but  whether  the  defendant  has  been  guilty  of  that 
culpable  negligence  which  I  have  explained  and  described  to  you ; 
negligence  is  not  making  sufficient  inquiries,  the  examination  not 
having  been  sufficient  in  his  own  judgment.  It  would  be 
dreadful  if  a  medical  man  were  to  suffer  merely  from  an  error  of 
judgment.  The  question  is,  whether  there  has  been  a  neglect  of 
that  duty  which  a  person  in  a  case  of  this  kind  owes,  not  to 
interfere  in  a  matter  which  touches  the  liberty  of  his  fellow-citizen 
without  taking  due  care  and  making  a  careful  examination  and 
inquiry.  4 

The  rights  and  duties  of  medical  men  and  others  in  certifying  Lunacy  Act, 
and  taking  care  of  lunatics  are  now  regulated  and  determined  by  l89°' 
the  Lunacy  Act,  1890.'     By  section  330  the  most  adequate  pro- 
tection is  afforded  those  acting  in  good  faith  in  proceedings  for 
the  security  of  lunatics.     Any  person  who  presents  a  petition  for 

1  L.  a,  at  354.  *  L.  c,  at  356.  »  L.  c,  at  357. 

4  L.  c,  at  365.  As  to  the  examination  required  under  the  Lunatic  Asylums  Act 
1853  (16  &  17  Vict.  c.  97)  s.  68,  see  The  Queen  v.  Whitfield,  15  Q.  B.  D.  122.  See 
now  the  Lunacy  Act,  I890  (53  Vict,  c.  5),  and  the  Lunacy  Act,  1891  (54  &  55  Vict. 
c  65).  5  53  Vict.  c.  5. 
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a  reception  order/  "  or  signs  or  carries  out  or  does  any  act  with  a 
view  to  sign  or  cany  out  an  order  purporting  to  be  a  reception 
order  or  any  report  or  certificate  under  this  Act,  or  does  anything 
in  pursuance  of  this  Act,"  is  not  to  be  liable  to  any  civil  or 
criminal  proceedings,  whether  on  the  ground  of  want  of  juris- 
diction or  on  any  other  ground,  if  he  acts  "in  good  faith  and 
with  reasonable  care."  * 

In  Thompson  v.  Schmidt  *  an  effort  was  made  to  render  a 
medical  man  liable  for  setting  in  motion  a  relieving  officer  who, 
acting  under  section  20,  caused  an  alleged  lunatic  to  be  taken 
and  confined  in  a  workhouse.  The  defendant,  who  had  been 
medical  adviser  to  the  plaintiff's  family,  had  onj^the  application  of 
plaintiff's  wife,  given  a  note  to  the  relieving  officer  in  these 
terms:  "I  hereby  certify  that  Mr.  Thompson  is  a  person  of 
unsound  mind  and  is  dangerous  to  those  about  him.''  At  the 
trial  the  judge  held  that  the  defendant's  intervention  was  a  pro- 
ceeding under  the  Act.  The  jury  found  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff. 
This  was  set  aside  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  on  two  grounds: 
first,  that  there  was  no  negligence,  because  there  was  no  duty ; 
secondly,  that  the  act  by  which  the  plaintiff  suffered  was  the  act 
of  the  relieving  officer  in  the  exercise  of  his  discretion. 

As  to  the  former  of  these  grounds  Lord  Esher,  M.R.,  said : 
"  A  man  could  not  be  sued  for  negligence  unless  there  was  a 
duty  imposed  on  him  to  take  care.  A  medical  man  held  himself 
out  to  any  one  employing  him  for  treatment  as  a  medical  man  as 
a  person  who  would  act  with  ordinary  care  and  skill.  To  others 
a  medical  man  had  no  duty  to  be  careful  or  skilful.  His  duty 
was  to  his  patients."  The  distinction  indicated  is  that  the  fact  that 
a  man  whose  duty  towards  his  neighbour  is  regulated  by  the 
ordinary  rules  requiring  unskilled  diligence,  happens  also  to  be  a 
medical  man,  does  not  impose  on  him  a  greater  obligation  than 
in  the  ordinary  case  of  an  unskilled  person.  His  duty  is  to  bring 
ordinary  care  to  bear,  not  professional  skill. 
Dr.  Wharton's  As  to  the  second  point,  though  the  report  does  not  so  state,  the 
adoptedby  the  Court  adopted  a  passage  from  Wharton*  which  Lord  Esher 
M.B.,  read  as  follows:  "Supposing  that  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  intervention  of  a  responsible  third  party  the  defendant's 
negligence  would  have  produced  no  damage  to  the  plaintiff,  is 
the  defendant  liable  to  the  plaintiff?     This  question  must   be 

1  See  definition  in  sec.  341 ;  also  Part  1.  ss.  4  to  38. 

2  The  form  of  medical  certificate  is  carefully  provided  for,  sec  28,  and  Sch.  ii.  Form  8, 
of  the  Lunacy  Act,  1890  (53  Vict.  c.  5).  Form  9  is  an  additional  paragraph  to  be 
incorporated  in  Form  8,  where  an  "  urgency  order  "  is  asked  for ;  as  to  which,  see  sec  1 1. 

•  8  Times  L.  B.  120  (C.  A.). 

4  Negligence  (2nd  ed.),  §  134.  The  same  passage  is  textually  set  out  and  adopted, 
Howard  v.  Corporation  of  St.  Thomas,  19  Ont.  R.  719. 


Judgment  of 
Lord  Esher, 
M.B. 


Court. 
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answered  in  the  negative,  for  the   general  reason   that   casual 

connection  between  negligence  and  damage  is  broken  by   the 

interposition  of  independent  responsible  human   action.     I   am 

negligent  on  a  particular  subject  matter  as  to  which  I  am  not 

contractually   bound.      Another   person,  moving   independently, 

comes  in,  and  either  negligently  or  maliciously  so  acts  as  to  make 

my  negligence  injurious  to  a  third  person.     If  so,  the  person  so 

intervening  ....  is  the  one  who  is  liable  to  the  person  injured. 

I  may  be  liable  to  him  for  my  negligence  in  getting  him  into 

difficulty,  but  I  am  not  liable  to  others  for  the  negligence  which 

he  alone  was  the  cause  of  making  operative."     "  The  sole  re-  Responsibility 

sponsibility,"  said  Lord  Esher,  M.R.,   "  was  upon  the  relieving  £nu~5ng 

officer,  and  he  had  to  act  upon  his  own  responsibility.      Thatoffioer. 

being  so,  the  opinion  of  the  defendant  was  not  the  cause  of  the 

plaintiffs  being  taken  to  the  infirmary.     The  act  of  the  relieving 

officer  was  the  cause.     Even  though  it  might  possibly  be  true 

that  the  act  of  the  defendant  was  the  causa  sine  qua  non,  it  was 

not  the  causa  causans.     In  other  words,  the  confinement  was  not 

the  direct  result  of  the  defendant's  act,  but  it  was  the  direct 

result  and  the  sole  result  of  the  act  of  the  relieving  officer. 

There  was  the  intervention  of  an  independent  and   responsible 

third  person — namely,  the  relieving  officer,  who  was  responsible 

for  what  was  complained  of."     It  was  not  seriously  contended 

that  the  "  certificate  "  was  a  certificate  under  the  Act. 

The  duty  of  certain  public  officers  named  in  the  Lunacy  Act,  Duty  of  public 
1890,1  differs  according  as  the  lunatic  is  (1)  dangerous,  so  that  it  SlSSS?8' 
is  necessary  "  for  the  public  safety  or  the  welfare  "  of  the  alleged  Act,  189a 
lunatic  to  place  such  alleged  lunatic  under  care  and  control,8  or 
is  (2)  a  pauper,'  or  is  (3)  not  a  pauper  and  not  under  proper 
care  and  control.4     In  the  first  case  the  duty  of  the  constable, 
relieving  officer,  or  overseer,  is  quasi  judicial ;  he  has  to  exercise  a 
discretion.     In  the  second  case  the  duty  imposed  is  only  on  the 
relieving  officer  and  overseer,  omitting  the  constable.     The  duty 
is  absolute;    within    three   days   of   obtaining  knowledge  of   a 
pauper  lunatic  within  his  district  he  is  to  give  notice  to  a  justice. 
Failure  in  this  duty  renders  him  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding 
£10  a  day  "  for  each  day  or  part  of  a  day  during  which  the 
default  continues."5     In  the  third  case  the  duty  of  the  constable, 
relieving  officer,  or  overseer  is,  within  three  days  of  obtaining 

1  S3  Vict.  0.  5.    Ante,  288. 

2  Sec.  20. 

•  Sec.  14.  The  duty  being  a  statutory  one,  enforceable  by  penalties  under  sec.  320, 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  personal  duty  to  the  lunatic  or  his  relatives,  other  than 
not  to  be  negligent  in  dealing  with  him. 

4  Sec.  13. 

•  Sec.  320. 
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knowledge  of  facts,  to  "  give  information  thereof  on  oath."1    Here 
again  the  officer  has  apparently  to  exercise  a  discretion. 

In  view  of  the  liability  to  action  in  these  cases  the  protection 
given8  to  one  who  does  "  anything  in  pursuance  of  this  Act "  is 
important,  since  any  person  so  acting  "  shall  not  be  liable  to  any 
civil  or  criminal  proceedings,  whether  on  the  ground  of  want  of 
jurisdiction  or  on  any  other  ground  if  such  person  has  acted  in 
good  faith  and  with  reasonable  care."  To  found  an  action  facts 
pointing  to  want  of  good  faith  and  absence  of  reasonable  care 
seem  necessary.  Where  proceedings  are  commenced  they  may, 
"  upon  summary  application  to  the  High  Court  or  a  Judge 
thereof,  be  stayed  upon  such  terms  as  to  costs  and  otherwise  as 
the  Court  or  Judge  may  think  fit,  if  the  Court  or  Judge  is  satisfied 
that  there  is  no  reasonable  grounds  for  alleging  want  of  good 
faith  or  reasonable  care."' 

The  analogy  indicated  seems  to  be  to  actions  of  false  imprison- 
ment and  malicious  prosecution.  In  considering  the  duty  of  the 
officer  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  alleged  lunatic  it  does  not 
appear  that  there  is  any  absolute  obligation  on  him  to  make 
personal  inquiries ;  if  the  officer  can  shew  he  has  acted  on  the 
information  of  a  trustworthy  informant  his  duty  is  discharged.4 

A  person  giving  notice  to  a  relieving  officer  under  the  14th 
section  does  not  seem  to  be  under  any  further  duty  than  an 
ordinary  citizen  is  under  in  communicating  to  a  neighbour  infor- 
mation of  a  neighbour. 
Prohibition  on       We  may  in  addition  note  that  the  selling  of  certain  poisons 
e  o  po  eoq*  ^eluding  ^  compounds5  containing  more  than  an  infinitesimal 
amount6  of  such  poisons)  is  prohibited  to  all  persons  unless  regis- 
tered by  virtue  of  the  3 1  &  32  Vict.  c.  121,  the  object  of  which 
"  is,  beyond  ail  other  co7isideration8}  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  the 
piiblic;"7  and  the  sale  of  poisons  is  regulated  by  ss.  15—17  of 
that  act,  and  by  the  32  &  33  Vict.  0.  117,  s.  3.    The  prohibition 
extends  to  all  proprietary  medicines  containing  such  poisons,  but 
not  to  medicines  made  under  letters  patent.8 
Veterinary  The  rule  of  diligence  for  a  veterinary  surgeon  is  laid  down  in 

*eon#         Barney  v.  Pinkham9  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  ordinary  rule  of 
spondet  peritiam  artis.10 

1  Sec.  13.  *  Sec.  33a 

*  The  section  is  considered  in  Williams  v.  Beaamont,  10  Times  L.  R.  543  (C.  A.). 

4  Lister  v.  Perryman,  L.  R.  4  H.  L.  521. 

5  Pharmaceutical  Society  v.  Armson  (1894),  2  Q.  B.  720,  approving  Pharma- 
ceutical Society  v.  Piper  (1893),  1  Q*  B-  686- 

6  Pharmaceutical  Society  v.  Delve  (1894),  1  Q.  B.  71. 

7  Per  Hawkins,  J.,  Pharmaceutical  Society  v.  Wheeldon,  24  Q.  B.  D.  683,  at  688, 
where  the  unregistered  assistant  of  a  chemist  duly  registered  was  held  liable  to  a 
penalty  under  sec  ij. 

8  Pharmaceutical  Society  v.  Armson  (1894),  2  Q.  B.  720. 

9  26  Am.  St.  B.  389.  The  law  on  this  is  to  be  found  in  OKphant,  Law  of  Hones 
(4th  ed.),  228.  10  Ante,  974  and  987. 


CHAPTEE  III. 

SOLICITORS. 

Solicitous,  or,  as  they  used  to  be  called,  Attorneys,  hold  the  introductory, 
position  both  of  public  officers  and  of  skilled  persons,  discharging 
duties  under  contracts.  The  consideration  of  their  relations  might 
therefore  without  impropriety  have  been  undertaken  in  connection 
with  public  officers.  Yet  as  the  public  functions  of  solicitors  are, 
after  all,  only  accessory  to  their  private  employments,  and  as 
their  duties  present  more  numerous  points  of  similarity  with  those 
of  architects  and  medical  men  than  with  those  of  sheriffs  or 
officers  of  public  bodies,  it  is  more  convenient  to  treat  them  under 
the  heading  of  private  persons  mainly  concerned  with  the  per- 
formance of  duties  requiring  trained  and  professional  skill. 

The  term  solicitor  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  England  now  Three  classes 
includes1  three  distinct  classes  of  persons :  tem  solicitor. 

(a)  Attorneys  at  law,  who  practised  before  the  Courts  of 
Common  Law,  and  at  one  time  had  a  privilege  to  be  sued  in 
these  Courts,  reference  to  which  is  still  preserved  in  the  County 
Courts  Act,  1 888.* 

(6)  Solicitors  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.8 

1  Judicature  Act  1873,  8.  87  (36  &  37  Vict  c.  66). 

2  51  &  52  Vict.  c.  43,  s.  175.  See  Borradaile  v.  Nelson,  14  C.  B.  655,  at  657-660. 
The  learning  on  the  privilege  of  attorneys  is  to  he  found  Bac.  Abr.  Privilege  (6),  The 
particular  Privileges  in  Suits  allowed  Officers  and  Attendants  in  the  Courts  of  Justice. 
See  Com.  Dig.  Attorney,  and  Bac.  Abr.  Attorney,  for  the  historical  law ;  also  Termes 
de  1a  Ley,  Attorney. 

*  Pulling,  Law  relating  to  Attorneys  (3rd  ed.),  9.  Pulling,  Order  of  the  Coi£ 
1 17-122.  The  general  statutes  relating  to  solicitors  are  6  &  7  Vict.  c.  73 ;  23  &  24 
Vict,  c  127  ;  37  &  38  Vict.  c.  68  ;  40  &  41  Vict.  c.  25.  The  distinction  originally 
existing  between  attorneys  and  solicitors  may  be  traced  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
origin  of  chancery  jurisdiction.  Attorneys  attending  the  King's  Courts  were  under  the 
surveillance  of  the  justices  so  early  as  the  year  1402,  see  4  Hen.  IV.  c.  18.  The  first 
statutory  mention  we  have  of  solicitors  is  more  than  two  hundred  years  later,  in  the 
Act  of  3  Jac.  1, 0. 7.  The  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  the  Chancellor  is  of  a  date  subsequent 
to  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  (Dugdale  Origines  Juridiciales,  2nd  ed.  37),  and  not  being 
invoked  bv  writ,  but  by  petition  or  bill  (1  Spence.  Eq.  Jur.  367),  and  being  of  grace,  not 
of  right,  those  who  set  matters  in  motion  seem  to  have  been  in  the  position  of  people  at 
the  present  day  petitioning  any  high  officer  of  state.  From  applying  to  the  Chancellor 
in  one  matter  or  for  themselves,  Borne  came  to  oner  to  undertake  generally  for  any  one 
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Definition  of 
Attorney. 


Pragmatici. 


(c)  Proctors,1  who  practised  before  the  Court  in  which  the 
Civil  and  Common  Law  were  administered,  as  in  the  Courts  of 
Admiralty  and  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts. 

An  attorney 9  is  either  public  or  private.  The  former  is  usually 
termed  an  attorney-cU-law,  and  is  a  person  who  may  be  employed 
generally  by  any  person  to  prosecute  and  defend  actions  in  courts 
of  law  ;  the  latter  is  a  person  appointed  for  a  particular  purpose, 
which  is  usually  done  by  an  instrument  in  writing  called  a  letter 
of  attorney,  in  which  is  expressed  the  particular  act  or  acts  for 
which  he  is  appointed.*  With  the  latter  we  have  here  no 
concern. 

An  attorney-at-law,  says  Blackstone,4  answers  to  the  procurator 
or  proctor  of  the  civilians  and  canonists — using  these  words  as  if 
co-extensive  and  synonymous.  There  appear,  however,  to  have 
been  two  kinds,  covered  by  this  wide  expression,  the  pragmatici 
and  the  procurators. 

The  pragmatici  are  described  as  persons  who  assisted  the  advo- 
cates when  they  were  pleading,  and  instructed  them  in  points  of 
law.* 

wishing  to  invoice  the  Chancellor's  intervention,  and  quickly  became  recognised  as  a 
class,  and  not  a  particularly  well-reputed  one  (see  the  definition  of  solicitor  in  CoweQ, 
Interpreter),  called  solicitors.  The  abuses  arising  from  their  unregulated  exertions 
probably  occasioned  the  passing  of  the  Act  3  Jac.  1,  c.  7 ;  from  the  time  of  the  passing 
of  which  Act  solicitors  are  associated  with  attorneys. 

1  Burn.  Ecc.  Law.  sub  voc.  Proctor ;  Domat,  Public  Law,  Bk.  2  tit  5,  e.  2,  where 
the  definition  is  given :  "  Proctors  are  officers  established  to  represent  in  judgment  the 
parties  who  empower  them  to  appear  for  them,  to  explain  their  rights,  to  manage  and 
instruct  their  cause,  and  to  demand  judgment."  bee  Pothier,  Traite*  du  Contrat  de 
Mandat,  Des  mandat  qui  ont  pour  otyct  gudque  affaire  judidare  et  des  procureurs  ad 
UteSy  Nos.  124-143. 

2  "Attorney,"  says  Sir  E.  Coke,  Co.  Litt.  51  b,  "is  an  ancient  English  word,  and 
signifieth  one  that  is  set  in  the  turn,  stead,  or  place  of  another."  See  Fitzh.  De  Nat. 
Brev.  156  D  ;  Combes's  Case,  9  Co.  Rep.75.  For  a  very  readable  account  of  the  duties 
of  Attorneys  and  Solicitors,  see  Samuel  Warren's  book  with  that  title,  in  which  is  the 
following,  at  194 :  "I  recollect  a  case  where  a  client  of  mine  had  his  declaration  on  a 
bill  of  exchange  demurred  to,  because,  instead  of  the  words  '  in  the  year  of  our  Lord, 
1834,'  he  had  written  (a.d.  1834';  I  attended  the  late  Mr.  Justice  LitUedale,  at 
chambers,  to  endeavour  to  get  the  demurrer  set  aside  as  frivolous,  or  leave  to  amend 
on  payment  of  a  shilling ;  but  that  punctilious,  though  very  able  and  learned,  judge 
refused  to  do  either.  '  lour  client,  sir,'  Raid  he,  has  committed  a  blunder,  sir,  which 
can  be  set  right  only  on  the  usual  termB,  sir.  "  jl.d.,m  sir,  is  neither  English  nor  Latin, 
-sir.  It  may  mean  anything  or  nothing,  sir.  It  is  plain,  sir,  that  here  is  a  material 
and  traversable  fact,  and  no  date  to  it,  sir ; '  and  so  forth ;  whereupon  he  dismissed 
our  poor  summons  with  costs.  That  demurrer  bad  been  spun  out,  by  a  pleader,  to  an 
inconceivable  length,  in  ringing  the  changes  on  that  one  objection,  and  my  client  had 
positively  to  pay  out  of  his  own  pocket  between  seven  and  eight  pounds."  Cp.  Birdoe 
t7.  Spittle,  1  Ex.  175.  m 

*  Jacob,  Law  Dictionary,  Attorney. 

4  3  Bl.  Comm.  25 ;  Jacob,  Law  Dictionary,  Attornies  at  Law. 

6  J  toque  ut  apud  Oracos  infimi  homines  mercedula  adducti  ministros  seprabent 
in  judiciis  oratoribus,  ii  qui  apudiUos  Trpayftaruccl  vocantur  (Cic.  De  Orat.  1,  45).  And 
again :  lUi  disertissimi  homines  ministros  habent  in  causis  juris  peritos,  (cum  ipsi  sint 
imperitissimi)  et  qui,  ut  abs  tet  paulo  ante  dictum  est}  pragmatici  vocantur.  In 
quo  nostri  omnino  melius  multo,  quod  clarissimorum  hominumauctoritate  leges  etjura 
tecta  esse  vduerunt.  Sed  tamen  non  fugUset  hoc  Oraxos  homines,  si  ita  necesse  esse 
arbitrati  essent.  orator  em  ipsum  erudire  injure  dvili  non  ei  pragmaticum  adjutorem 
dare  (Cic.  De  Orat.  1,  59). 
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The  procurators  seem  to  have  resembled  attorneys  amongst  Procurator*. 
ns.1  In  the  French  Soman  Law,  procurator  was  the  nomen 
gmercUissimum,  answering  to  attorney  in  English  law ;  while 
what  Cicero  calls  pragmatici  were  designated  proctors* — that  is, 
attorneys-at-law  with  ns.  The  analogy  by  Blackstone  is  therefore 
incomplete  in  likening  attorneys-at-law  to  the  procurators  of  the 
•ancients ;  since  procurator  is  a  mnch  wider  term,  and  corresponds 
with  the  English  term  attorney  ;  and  that  description  with  which 
we  are  now  to  concern  ourselves — attorneys-at-law — is  bnt  a 
species  of  the  larger  class  attorney,  and  answers  to  the  proctor 
of  Domat  and  the  pragmaticus  of  Cicero.' 

The  purpose  of  the  delegation  of  duties  to  these  officers  is  said  Purpose  of  the 
to  have  been  "  to  remove  from  tribunals  the  liberty  which  parties  dutS? to  these 
had  to  vent  their  passions,  their  anger,  and  to  commit  irreverences  offloen- 
and  other  abuses,  which  are  consequences  of  the  want  of  the  respect 
that  is  due  to  judges."4 

Their  chief  duty  is  to  look  upon  themselves  as  having  espoused  Duties, 
the  interest  of  their  clients  in  order  to  defend  them,  "  as  if  they 
themselves  were  the  parties  concerned,  but  free  from  their  pas- 
sions, and  capable  of  demanding  justice  with  that  respect  and 
decency  that  is  due  to  the  tribunal."5  It  follows  that  they  should 
rather  abandon  the  defence  of  their  clients  than  aid  them  in  unlaw- 
ful conduct.6 

Solicitors  as  officers  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  amenable  to  the  Solicitors 
jurisdiction  of  the  Court.9     Thus  the  solicitor  is  not  the  mere  supreme  Court 

of  Justice. 

1  Legitime  procurator  dicitur  omnium  rerum  ejus,  qui  in  Italid  non  sit  absitve 
repubUcos  causa,  quasi  qwdampene  dominus,  hoc  est,  aUeni  juris  vicarius  (Cic.  pro 
CsBcin.  20).  Again :  Nihil  viaebatur  esse  in  quo  tantulum  tnteressetf  utrum  per  pro- 
curators agereSj  an  per  ipsum;  ut  obis  toties,  et  tarn  longe  abes  (Cic.  ad  Attic.  4,  16). 
See  Smith,  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities  (3rd.  ed.),  "Procurator  "  and 
"  Actio." 

8  Domat,  Public  Law,  Bk.  ii.  tit.  5,  8.  2. 

*  Cp.  Tomlin,  Law  Dictionary,  tub  voc.  Proctor,  Procurator. 
4  Domat,  Public  Law,  Bk.  ii.  tit.  5,  b.  2,  art.  2. 

6  Ibid.  8.  3.    Cp.  The  Queen  v.  Got  &  Kailton,  14  Q.  B.  D.  153. 

*  36  &  37  Vict.  c.  66,  s.  87.  In  re  Freston,  11  Q.  B.  D.  545 ;  approved  In  re 
Dudley,  12  Q.  B.  D.  44 ;  and  followed  In  re  H.  A.  Grey  (1892J,  2  Q.  B.  440.  In  Ex 
parte  Secombe,  19  How.  ( J.  8.)  9,  at  13,  Taney,  C.J.,  says  :  "  it  has  been  well  settled, 
by  the  rules  and  practice  of  Common  Law  Courts,  that  it  rests  exclusively  with  the  Court 
to  determine  who  is  qualified  to  become  one  of  its  officers,  as  an  attorney  and  counsellor, 
and  for  what  cause  he  ought  to  be  removed.  The  power,  however,  is  not  an  arbitrary 
and  despotic  one,  to  be  exercised  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Court,  or  from  passion,  prejudice, 
or  personal  hostility  ;  but  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Court  to  exercise  and  regulate  it  by  a 
sound  and  just  judicial  discretion,  whereby  the  rights  and  independence  of  the  bar  may 
be  as  scrupulously  guarded  and  maintained  by  the  Court,  as  the  rights  and  dignity  of 
the  Court  itself."  See  as  to  the  formalities  necessary  to  be  observed  in  proceedings 
Against  attorneys  for  malpractice  or  unprofessional  conduct,  Randall  v.  Brighan*, 
7  Wall.  (U.  8.)  523,  an  action  against  a  judge  for  removing  an  attornev-at-law  from 
the  bar  for  malpractice  and  misconduct  in  his  office.  See  also  Bradley  v.  Fisher, 
13  Wall.  (U.  8.)  335,  where  a  threat  of  personal  chastisement  made  by  an  attorney  to 
a  judge  out  of  Court  for  his  conduct  during  a  pending  trial  was  held  good  cause  for 
striking  his  name  off  the  list  of  attorneys  practising  in  the  Court.  See  the  case  of 
Daniel  Wood,  reported  as  a  note  to  Seymour  v.  Ellison,  2  Cowen  (N.  7.)  29. 
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agemt  of  his  client,  but  a  responsible  officer  who  may  be  made 
liable  for  disregarding  the  rights  and  interests  of  others.1 
Summary  The  Coorts  have  always  exercised  a  summary  jurisdiction  over 

exeroisedover  solicitors  as  officers  of  the  Court  in  cases  of  gross  neglect, 
the  Court*  ig110™11^,  or  misbehaviour  in  the  conduct  of  the  client's  business, 
whereby  the  client  has  sustained  a  loss,  or  the  solicitor  has  not  com- 
plied with  well-known  rules  and  practices  of  the  Court,  or  has  acted 
extortionately  or  vexatiously  *  as  solicitor  ;a  for  where  a  solicitor  is 
employed  in  a  matter  wholly  unconnected  with  his  professional 
character  the  Court  will  not  interfere  in  a  summary  way  to 
compel  him  to  execute  faithfully  the  trust  reposed  in  him ;  but 
where  the  employment  is  so  connected  with  his  professional 
character  as  to  afford  a  presumption  that  his  character  formed 
the  ground  of  his  employment,  the  Court  will  exercise  juris- 
diction.4 
No  duty  on  Where  a  person  professes  to  be  a  solicitor,  and  to  practise  as  such, 

ascertain  a  client  employing  him  is  not  bound  to  ascertain  whether  he  is 
muSflk»tioM.  duly  qualified;1  hence  proceedings  taken  by  persons  so  acting 
are  not  ineffectual  so  far  as  they  are  taken  on  behalf  of  the 
client.6 
Delegation  of  A  solicitor  may  not  delegate  his  powers,  since  they  involve 
po*rerB'  trust  or  discretion  ;7  though  he  may  do  those  acts  which  are  done 

in  the  ordinary  course  of  business  by  others  through  his  servants 
or  partners  ;8  and  for  negligent  or  improper  performance  of  these 
he  is  liable  either  to  an  action  or  to  the  summary  process  of  the 
Court.9     This  liability  does  not  extend  to  liability  for  auxiliary 

1  Ezart  v.  Lister,  5  Beav.  585.  *  Merrifield,  Law  of  Attoraies,  77. 

*  De  Woolfe  v. ,  2  Chit.  (E.  B.)  68 ;  In  re  G.  Chitty,  2  Dowl.  Prac.  Gas.  421. 

4  In  the  Matter  of  Aitkin,  4  B.  &  Aid.  47.  As  to  the  duties  of  solicitors  as  officers 
of  the  Court,  see  Merrifield,  Law  of  Attornies,  77  ;  Cordery,  Law  of  Solicitors  (2nd  etL), 
135.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  matter  should  arise  in  an  action :  Be  Cretwell  and 
Eosbroke,  1  Jar.  755  ;  the  Courts  will  not  interfere  summarily  where  the  matter  is  at 
to  the  discounting  of  hills :  Ex  parte  Schwalbanker,  1  Dowl.  Prac  Cas.  182  ;  but  see 
In  re  Knight.  1  Bing.  91.  To  found  this  jurisdiction  it  is  requisite  that  some  part  of 
the  business  must  be  done  in  the  court  to  which  the  client  applies :  Be  Lord  Cantos*, 
5  M.  &  W.  545.  5  Hilleary  v.  Hungate,  3  Dowl.  Prac.  Cas.  56. 

6  Smith  v.  Wilson,  1  Dowl.  Prac.  Cas.  545  ;  Hilleary  v.  H ungate,  3  DowL  Prac. 
Cas.  56  ;  Glynn  v.  Hutchinson,  J  Dowl.  Prac.  Cas.  529 ;  Harding  v.  Purkias,  2  Marsh, 
(C.  P.)  228.  To  this  last  case  there  is  a  note.  In  Hop  wood  v.  Adams,  5  Burr.  2660, 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench  set  aside  a  judgment  which  had  been  entered  up  by  an 
attorney's  clerk,  using  the  name  of  a  regular  attorney,  without  the  knowledge  or 
consent  of  the  latter.  It  is  not  stated  whether  the  plaintiff  were  privy  to,  or  ignorant 
of,  the  informality. 

7  Hemming  v.  Hale,  7  C.  B.  N.  8.  487,  per  Williams,  J.,  at  498.  Ante,  986,  and 
1376  n8. 

8  Ex  parte  Sutton,  2  Cox  (Eq.  Cas.)  84,  where  it  was  held  that  an  authority  grrao 
to  A.  to  draw  bills  in  the  name  of  B.  may  be  exercised  by  the  clerks  of  A. ;  Boaster  v. 

ofCaaes  in  Points 

partners,  «*cb 

individual  member  of  the  partnership  is  primd  facie  liable  and  responsible  for  any 

misconduct,  Norton  v.  Cooper,  3  Sm.  &  G.  375.     See  Blyth  v.  Fladgate  (1891), 

1  Ch.  337. 
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agents  or  experts  employed  by  him  when  they  are  charged  with 
a  special  discretion  of  their  own.1  In  matters  which  have  to  be 
entrusted  to  such  agents,  the  necessity  of  their  employment 
should  be  communicated  to  the  client ;  when  this  is  done,  the 
solicitor  is  only  liable  for  culpa  in  eligendo,  unless  he  is  jointly 
negligent  with  the  agent  he  has  chosen.  Where  the  client  has 
been  consulted,  and  has  intelligently  approved  the  appointment 
of  the  particular  agent,  even  this  liability  is  removed.  If 
the  solicitor  has  the  sole  duty  of  selecting  the  agent,  he  must 
exercise  adequate  diligence  and  skill,  or,  failing  to  do  so,  must 
answer  for  his  fault.9 

On  grounds  of  public  policy  it  has  been  held  that  those  bound  May  not  take 
to  advise,  and  who  ought,  therefore,  to  give  sound  and  sufficient  frjirowii 
advice,  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  take  advantage  of  their  own  1&noranoe' 
ignorance ;  so  that  where,  through  the  ignorance  of  an  attorney, 
or  through  his  neglect,  property  descended  upon  him  that  other- 
wise would  have  been  willed  to  other  persons,  he  was  not  allowed 
to  take  any  benefit  from  it,  and  was  held  to  be  a  trustee  for  the 
benefit  of  those  entitled  had  he  done  his  duty.*     It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say  that  an   erroneous   answer  to  a  mere  casual 
inquiry  to  one  not  a  client  is  not  actionable.4     It  is  not  the  fact  Liability 
that  the  man  giving  advice  to  another  is  a  lawyer  that  affects  contract 
him  with  liability  if  the  advice  is  wrong  or  foolish ;  there  must 
in  addition  be  the  existence  of  a  duty  to  advise  skilfully ;  so  that 
where  there  is  no  duty  there  is  no  liability ;  and  where  the  duty 
is  only  that  of  a  non-professional  person  the  accident  that  the 
person  discharging  it  is  a  professional  person  will  not  operate  to 
increase  his  obligation.5 

Robertson  v.  Fleming,6  indicates  with  considerable  distinct-  Bobertson ». 
ness  the  rules  applicable  in  determining  the  liability  of  a  6mm* 
solicitor.  An  action  was  brought  by  the  respondents  against 
the  appellant,  a  law  agent,  alleging  that  through  his  negligence 
they  lost  money,  for  which  they  were  induced  to  become  sureties 
for  a  third  party,  who  to  secure  them  agreed  to  give  them 
security  over  property  he  had.  The  appellant  was  employed 
by  the  third  party  in  the  preparation  of  this  document; 
through  his"  negligence  the  security  was  not  completed;  the 
third  party  became  bankrupt,  and  the  respondents  had  to  pay 
up    the   money.     The   defence   was   a   denial   of   the  employ- 

1  Watson  v.  Muirhead,  57  Pa.  St.  161.  This  is  on  the  question  of  the  liability  of  a 
conveyancer  for  negligence,  in  whose  case  the  principle  is  "  the  rale  of  liability  for 
errors  of  judgment  as  applied  to  them  ought  to  be  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  gentlemen 
in  the  practice  of  law  or  medicine."  *  Wharton,  Agency,  §  601. 

*  Bulkley  v.  Wilford,  2  CL  &  F.  102. 

4  Fish  v.  Kelley,  17  0.  B.  N.  S.  194 ;  Pasley  v.  Freeman,  2  Sm.  L.  G.  (9th  ed.),  74. 

9  Ante,  1410.  6  4  Macq.  (H.  L.  So.),  167. 
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ment  by  the  sureties,  or  that  any  duty  was  owing  to  them  from 
the  appellants.  A  verdict  was  given  for  the  sureties,  and  after 
several  abortive  proceedings,  with  a  view  to  set  it  aside,  the  case 
came  before  the  House  of  Lords  on  what  was  in  substance  the 
question  whether  in  the  absence  of  privity  of  contract  there 
could  be  liability.  The  conclusion  of  the  House  of  Lords  is  thus 
Opinion  of  tersely  put  by  Lord  Werisleydale : *  "  He  only,  who  by  himself,  or 
<ble.  e  ey"  another  as  his  agent,  employs  the  attorney  to  do  the  particular 
act  in  which  the  alleged  neglect  has  taken  place,  can  sue  him  for 
that  neglect,  and  that  employment  must  be  affirmed  in  the 
declaration  in  the  suit  in  distinct  terms."  "It  is  impossible  to 
support  by  a  single  case  so  extraordinary  a  proposition  as  that 
persons,  who  were  not,  by  themselves  or  their  agents,  employers 
of  law  agents  to  do  an  act,  could  have  a  remedy  against  them 
for  the  negligent  performance  of  it."  "I  never  had  any 
of  the  Lord  doubt,"  says  the  Lord  Chancellor,5  "of  the  unsoundness  of  the 
Ohmce  or.  doctrine "  "that  A.,  employing  B.,  a  professional  lawyer,  to  do 
any  act  for  the  benefit  of  C,  A.  having  to  pay  B.,  and  there  being 
no  intercourse  of  any  sort  between  B.  and  C,  if,  through  the 
gross  negligence  or  ignorance  of  B.  in  transacting  the  business, 
C.  loses  the  benefit  intended  for  him  by  A.,  C.  may  maintain  an 
action  against  B.  and  recover  damages  for  the  loss  sustained.  If 
this  were  law,  a  disappointed  legatee  might  sue  the  solicitor 
employed  by  a  testator  to  make  a  will  in  favour  of  a  stranger, 
whom  the  solicitor  never  saw  or  before  heard  of,  if  the  will  were 
void  for  not  being  properly  signed  and  attested."  It  was  also 
pointed  out  that  the  authority*  most  relied  on  to  sustain  a 
liability  apart  from  contract,  was  in  fact  (and  apart  from  an 
erroneous  head-note)  no  authority  at  all  in  the  matter ;  the 
simple  proposition  laid  down  being  that,  where  a  professional' 
person  is  de  facto  agent  for  both  lender  and  borrower,  and  is 
guilty  of  negligence,  he  is  not  liable  merely  to  him  who  pays 
him,  but  to  the  other  person  for  whom  he  acts  as  well.4 
Tolly  v.  This  decision  was  acted  on  in  Tully  v.  Ingram;5  the  rule  laid  down 

In8ram*  therein  was  thus  formulated  by  Lord  M'Laren  :6  "  that  in  order  that 

a  person  taking  a  benefit  should  have  a  right  of  action  founded 
on  professional  negligence  he  must  be  able  to  shew  that  the  agent 
Judgment  of    was   employed  by  him  or  with  his  authority."     Lord  M'Laren 
LordM'LMen.  continues:   "When  two  persons  are  entering  into  a  commercial 
agreement  or  an  agreement  by  which  some  benefit  is  exchanged 

1  L.  c,  at  199  and  200.  8  Lord  Campbell,  L  c,  at  177.    Ante,  68. 

*  Lang  v.  Strainers,  2  Wils.  &  Shaw  (H.  L.  Sc.),  563. 

4  4  Macq.  (H.  L.  Sc.)  167,  per  Lord  Cranworth,  194.    In  re  The  Ipstone  Park 
Colliery  Company,  Brougn's  Claim,  18  W.  B.  285. 

*  19  BetUe  65..  6  L.  &,  at  76. 
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against  another,  then  the  ordinary  coarse  of  business  is  that  the 
agent  of  one  party  draws  the  deed  and  the  agent  of  the  other 
revises  it,  so  that  each  person  should  have  the  benefit  of 
professional  assistance  directed  towards  his  own  interest  ex- 
clusively. But,  on  the  contrary,  if  a  person  is  going  to  make  a 
gift  to  a  relative  or  friend,  it  is  not  in  accordance  with  the 
ordinary  practice,  nor  would  it  occur  to  one  as  a  natural  and 
reasonable  measure,  that  there  should  be  two  agents  employed,  or 
that  any  one  should  act  at  all  as  professional  adviser  of  the 
recipient  of  the  benefit.  In  such  a  case  the  person  making  the 
gift  employs  his  own  agent  to  make  his  will,  and  never  thinks  of 
communicating  with  or  intimating  his  intention  to  his  legatees. 
If  a  father  makes  a  settlement  on  his  daughter  in  the  event  of 
her  marriage,  supposing  that  it  is  not  to  be  put  into  her  contract 
with  her  husband,  but  to  benefit  the  daughter,  her  father  would 
never  think  of  asking  her  to  name  an  agent  in  the  preparation  of 
a  deed.  Or  supposing  the  father  to  give  instructions  to  an 
agent,  would  the  agent  ever  imagine  that  he  had  a  claim  against 
the  daughter  because  the  father  had  told  her  of  his  intentions/' 

I.  As  to  the  Court's  dealings  with  a  solicitor  as  its  officer.  i.  Court's 
The  Court  will  enforce  by  its  summary  jurisdiction  all  under-  a  wUdtorwi 
takings  by  a  solicitor  given  in  his  character  of  solicitor1 — as,  for ito  offloer. 
example,  an  undertaking  to  enter  an  appearance,9  or  to  pay  a  debt 
and  costs ;  *  and  will  regulate  its  proceedings  by  considerations  of 
good  faith,  and  not  of  contract  merely,  since  its  interference  is 
with  the  view  of  securing  honesty  in  its  officers,  and  not  for  the 
purpose  of  expediting  the  means  of  redress  for  breach  of  con- 
tract or  of  duty.4  If  the  solicitor  is  a  party  to  the  cause,  the 
Court  will  not  exercise  the  summary  jurisdiction  merely  on 
the  ground  that  he  is  the  officer  of  the  Court.6  Further, 
Pearson,  J.,  in  one  case  held  that  the  Court  has  summary  juris- 
diction to  make  a  solicitor  liable  for  not  properly  discharging  his 
duty  by  neglecting  to  leave  an  order  for  the  payment  of  purchase- 
money  at  the  paymaster's  office,  with  a  request  to  make  the  in- 
vestment.6 Cotton,  L.J.,  in  a  subsequent  case  doubted  this  as  a 
general  proposition,  and  pointed  out  that  the  solicitor  against 
whom  the  charge  was  made,  was  there  acting  for  other  persons, 
and  declined  to  express  any  opinion  as  to  the  general  rule  of 
jurisdiction.7 

1  In  re  F.  C,  W.  N.  1888,  77. 

*  Lorrimer  v.  Hollister,  2  Str.  693.    R.  S.  C.  1883,  Order  xii.  r.  18. 
»  In  re  Woodfin,  51  L.  J.  Ch.  427.  4  In  re  Hilliard,  14  L.  J.  Q.  8.  225. 

5  Northfield  v.  Orton,  1  Dowl.  Prac.  Cas.  415. 
-  *  Batten  v.  Wedpwood  Goal  and  Iron  Company,  31  Ch.  D.  346. 
7  McDougall  v.  Knight,  W.  N.  1887,  68. 
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The  cases  were  subsequently  fully  discussed  by  Stirling,  J.,  who 
was  of  opinion  that  the  current  of  opinion  was  clear  and  decisive 
as  to  the  liability  of  solicitors  for  misfeasance ;  and  after  giving 
every  weight  to  Cotton,  L.J.'s,  doubt  expressed  in  MacDougall  v. 
Knight,  the  learned  judge  held  that  solicitors  are  liable,  who, 
knowing  the  true  title  of  a  fund,  take  an  active  part  in  getting 
it  dealt  with  in  opposition  to  that  title ;'  and  in  the  case  before  him 
he  made  an  order  enforcing  in  a  summary  way  the  liability  so 
declared  to  exist. 
Court  will  The  Court  will  interfere  summarily  where  a  transaction  in 

caseoTfrand,  which  a  solicitor  is  involved  in  his  character  as  solicitor,  is 
tainted  with  fraud  ; s  or  where  the  solicitor  has  been  expressly  paid 
beforehand  for  what  he  has  omitted  to  do.8 

Unless  something  in  the  nature  of  fraud  is  shewn,  the  Court 

will  leave  the  client  to  his  remedy  by  action ; 4    and  in   Clark  v. 

Girdwood,'  the  Court  of  Appeal  held  that  it  had  no  jurisdiction 

but  not  in        to  do  otherwise  where  the  solicitor's  conduct  was  merely  a  blunder. 

case  of 

blunder,  "  The  Court,"  said  James,  L.J.,' "  has  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  fraud, 

and  where  a  person,  against  whom  no  relief  could  otherwise  be 
asked  is  made  a  party  to  a  suit  on  the  ground  of  fraud,  it  is 
because  the  Court  has  jurisdiction  to  indemnify  the  person  injured 
at  the  expense  of  all  persons,  whether  solicitors  or  not,  who  have 
been  active  participators  in  the  fraud,  and  it  can,  therefore,  make 
any  party  to  the  fraud  pay  the  costs  of  the  proceedings  which 
have  been  rendered  necessary  by  the  fraud  in  which  he  has 
taken  part.  But  the  Court  has  no  jurisdiction  to  order  a  solicitor 
to  pay  the  costs  of  a  suit  because  it  has  been  rendered  neces- 
sary by  his  having  made  a  blunder."  There  are  a  number  of  early 
cases  inconsistent  with  this  decision,  and  consequently  overruled 
by  it.7 

1  In  re  Dangar's  Trusts,  41  Ch.  D.  178,  at  196. 

9  In  re  William  Jones,  1  Chit.  (K.  B.)  651,  in  the  case  cited,  which  was  one  of 
"  mere  negligence,'*  the  Court  refused  to  interfere.    "  Had  fraud  been  imputed,"  said 


Best,  J.,  "it  might  he  the  foundation  of  this  proceeding."  In  In  re  Hill,  L.  R.  3  Q.  B. 
543,  the  attorney  was  suspended  for  twelve  months.  In  re  Blake,  3  B.  &  jE.  34, 
asserts  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  "in  all  cases  of  gross  misconduct."  Cp.  1%  re 
Sparks,  17  C.  B.  N.  S.  727.  In  re  a  Solicitor,  25  Q.  B.  D.  17,  decided  that  under  the 
Solicitors  Act,  1888  (51  &  52  Vict.  c.  65),  s.  13,  the  right  to  apply  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Council  of  the  Incorporated  Law  Society  in  respect  of  the  misconduct  of  a 
solicitor  is  not  confined  to  persons  injured  by  such  misconduct,  but  maybe  exercised  by 
any  person  who  alleges  that  it  has  taken  place. 

*  Garner  v.  Lanson,  1  Barn.  (K.  B.),  101 ;  Bex  v.  Tew,  Sayer  (E.  B.)  50. 

4  Barker  v.  Butler,  2  Wm.  BL  780 ;  Frankland  v.  Lucas,  4  Sim.  £$6t  where  it  was 
held  that  the  Court  had  no  jurisdiction  to  make  a  solicitor  liable  in  its  disciplinary 
capacity  for  mere  negligence  in  the  conduct  of  a  suit.  See  In  re  Dangar's  Trusts, 
41  Ch.  D.  178,  190,  191 ;  In  re  G.  Mayor  Cooke,  5  Times  L.  R,  407 ;  Be  Ward, 
Simmons  v.  Rose,  31  Beav.  I,  where  a  country  solicitor  was  held  liable  for  representa- 
tions by  his  London  agent.  6  7  Ch.  Div.  9.  6  £.cat  23. 
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The  summary  jurisdiction  is  most  frequently  exercised  where  Misconduct  in 
solicitors  are  conducting  proceedings  in  Court,  and  have  beenj^^J^ 
proved  guilty  of  misconduct  in  the  matter  before  the  Court,     In  jjjf  m0B  * 
other  matters  the  procedure  is  most  usually  by  petition  to  sus-  ground  of  the 
pend  or  otherwise  deal  with  the  solicitor  for  misconduct.1    Where dseof8jurifl-~ 
a  solicitor  is  guilty  of  negligence  or  misconduct  in  a  matter  before  diction- 
the  Court,  the  Court  may,  in  the  exercise  of  a  summary  juris- 
diction, order  him  to  pay  the  costs  occasioned  by  his  negligence 
or  other  misconduct ; '  and  even  where  the  Court  has  not  noticed 
the  matter  the  Taxing-master  may  disallow  costs  caused  by  the 
solicitor's  negligence.     Where  the  whole  action  has  failed  by 
reason  of  negligence,  the  Master  cannot  entertain  the  matter, 
which  must  be  the  subject  of  independent  proceedings.* 

Though  the  Court  will  interfere  summarily,  in  gross  cases  of  Case  of 
neglect  or  misconduct,  to  visit  solicitors  with  the  costs  of  their  ^^t>B 
negligence,4  it  will  not  interfere  summarily  to  compel  compensa- 
tion ;  that  must  be  the  subject  of  action.5  The  Court  will  also 
act  summarily  where  an  action  is  really  a  solicitor's  action — where 
the  plaintiff  is  a  mere  poppet,  and  the  real  party  suing  is  the 
solicitor.  In  such  a  case  the  Court  holds  the  solicitor  liable  for  all 
the  expenses  to  which  he  has  put  the  other  parties  by  his  conduct.6 
Where  a  solicitor  is  personally  ordered  to  pay  costs  as  an  officer 
of  the  Court,  on  the  ground  of  negligence  or  misconduct,  there 
is  no  need  of  leave  to  appeal,  since  the  liability  is  contingent  on 
negligence  or  misconduct  being  established.7 

The  Court  will  also  summarily,  on  petition,  and  without  requir-  solicitor 
ing  a  separate  action  to  be  brought,  order  a  solicitor  to  replace  J^J^^gt 
trust  funds  lost  through  his  negligence ;  even  though  the  petitioner fundfl- 
sustaining   the   loss    was  never   in   a  contractual  relation  with 
him.    "There  is  no  doubt,"  said  Lord  Langdale,8  "  of  the  principle,  Principle 
that  if  a  solicitor,  knowing  that  money  which  is  in  Court  belongs  ^n^SlLord 
to  one  person,  presents  a  petition  in  the  name  of  another,   andM^t^JEttrt 

1  In  re  Gregg,  L.  R.  9  Eq.  137.    See  the  Solicitors  Act,  1888  (51  &  52  Vict,  c  65), 

88.   12-15. 

s  R.  S.  C.  1883,  Order  lxv.  rr.   11,  5,  Order  liv.  r.  7;   De  Roufigny  v.  Peale, 

L Taunt.  484;  Upton  v.  Brown,  20  Ch.  D.  731  (unreasonable  references  to  the  judge) ; 
tdywell  Company  v.  Huggons,  W.  N.  1885,  55  (premature  proceedings) ;  Martinson 
v.  Clowes,  33  W.  R.  555. 

*  In  re  Massey  ana  Carey,  26  Ch.  D.  459. 

4  In  re  William  Jones,  1  Chit.  (K.  B.)  651,  where  there  is  a  note  of  a  case 
before  Lord  Hardwicke,  Floyd  v.  Nangle,  3  Atk.  568. 

*  Dixon  v.  Wilkinson.  4  Drew.  614,  4  De  G.  &  J.  508.  See  British  Mutual 
Investment  Company  v.  Cobbold,  L.  R.  19  Eq.  627,  at  630.  Compare  Lydney  and 
Wigpool  Iron  Ore  Company  v.  Bird,  33  Ch.  Div.  85,  at  96. 

•  In  re  Jones,  L.  R.  6  Ch.  497.  Cp.  In  re  E.  S.  (a  supposed  lunatic),  where  no 
costs  were  given,  4  Ch.  D.  301 ;  Cockle  v.  Whiting.  1  Russ.  «  My.  43  ;  as  to  the  non- 
liability of  a  stranger  to  the  record  for  costs  of  suit  in  the  absence  of  malice,  Ram 
Coomar  Coondoo  v.  Grander  Canto  Mookerjee,  2  App.  Cas.  186. 

7  In  re  Bradford,  15  Q.  B.  D.  635 ;  In  re  Hardwiok,  12  Q.  B.  D.  148. 

•  Ezart  v.  Lister,  5  Beav.  585,  at  587. 
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obtains  payment,  lie  is  personally  chargeable  with  the  amount.  I 
go  farther,  if  he  has  not  the  knowledge  of  the  fact,  but  has 
knowledge  of  circumstances  which,  if  duly  considered,  would  lead 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  fact,  he  must  be  made  personally  answer- 
able for  that  loss  which  his  want  of  due  consideration  has  occa- 
And  by  sioned."     The  rule  was  also  stated  by  Turner,  L.  J.,  in  Dixon  v. 

inDixon vf"  Wilkinson,1  and  though  there  limited  to  the  loss  of  the  clients, 
Wilkinson.       was  based  by  the  Lord  Justice  on    the    duty  of  solicitors  as 
officers    of    the    Court ;     who    "  must  generally  be  responsible 
to  it  for  the  due  discharge  of    the  duties  which    they  under- 
take." 
Stirling,  J.,  in       On  the  authority  of  these  cases,  in  In  re  Dangar's  Trusts,2 
TruBte*118^8  Stirling,  J.,  held  a  solicitor  liable  to  make  good  the  deficiency, 
after  first  exhausting  the  estate  which  had  derived  the  benefit,  of 
a  trust  fund  that  had  been  paid  over,  through  his  negligence,  to 
the  wrong  person ;  and  made  a  declaration  to  that  effect  without 
requiring  a  separate  action  to  be  brought. 

The  Court  has,  nevertheless,  refused  to  interfere  summarily  to 
compel  a  solicitor  to  pay  over  money  borrowed  for  a  client  on 
security,  unless  the  security  is  by  deed,8  perused  by  the  solicitor 
on  behalf  of  his  client,  or  to  enforce  a  guarantee  on  which  no 
action  could  be  brought  for  money  borrowed  by  the  client.4 
Solicitor  may        A  solicitor  may  be  attached  for  misconduct ;  as,  for  example, 
under  the        under  the  Debtors  Act,  1 869,'  s.  4,  sub-sec.  4,  for  default  "  in  pay- 
J^ors  Aot»    ment  of  costs  when  ordered  to  pay  costs  for  misconduct  as  such, 
or  in  payment  of  a  sum  of  money  when  ordered  to  pay  the  same 
in  his  character  of  an  officer  of  the  Court  making  the  order."  6 
11.  Solicitor's       n.  The  next  branch  of  the  subject  to  consider  is  the  solicitor's 
his  retainer,     liability  to  his  client  under  his  retainer.7 

Eule  laid  down 

by  Lord  Mans-       1  4  De  G.  &  J.  508.       "  41  Ch.  D.  178.       s  In  re an  Attorney,  11  Jar.  396. 

field*  4  In  re  Reams,  11  Jnr.  521.  B  32  &  33  Vict-  c.  62. 

•  If  a  man  is  once  in  a  fiduciary  position  in  respect  of  which  he  has  acted,  the  fact 
that  he  has  ceased  to  act  will  not  relieve  him  from  the  liabilities  he  has  incurred  while 
acting  in  that  capacity  ;  In  re  Strong,  32  Ch.  D.  342,  followed  In  re  Gent,  Gent-Davis 
v.  Harris,  40  Ch.  D.  190.  See  Evans  v.  Bear,  L.  R.  10  Ch.  76,  as  affected  by  the 
Debtors  Act,  1878  (41  &  42  Vict.  c.  54)  s.  1;  Marris  v.  Ingram,  13  Ch.  D. 
338  ;  In  re  Diamond  Fuel  Company,  13  Ch.  D.  81  <.  See  Buckley©.  Crawford  (1893), 
I  Q.  B.  105,  as  to  the  limits  of  the  Debtors  Aot,  1-869.  As  to  liability  of  solicitor  for 
not  truly  describing  the  residence  of  his  client,  whereby  defendant  did  not  obtain 
security  for  costs  in  the  matter  of  a  Solicitor,  5  Times  L.  R.  339. 

7  A  solicitor  should  obtain  a  written  authority  from  his  client  before  commencing  a 
suit.  If  he  is  obliged  to  commence  proceedings  without  each  authority  he  should 
obtain  it  as  soon  afterwards  as  he  can.  "  An  authority  may  be  implied  where  the  client 
acquiesces  in  and  adopts  the  proceedings ;  but  if  the  solicitor's  authority  is  disputed,  it 
is  for  him  to  prove  it ;  and  if  he  has  no  written  authority  and  there  is  nothing  but 
assertion  against  assertion,  the  Court  will  treat  him  as  unauthorized,  and  he  must  abide 
by  the  consequences  of  his  neglect  "  :  per  Lord  Langdale,  M.R.,  Allen  v.  Bone,  4  Bear. 
493.  Lord  Tenterden,  C.J.,  Owen  v.  Ord,  3  C.  &  P.  349,  says  :  "Every  respectable 
attorney  ought,  before  he  brings  an  action,  to  take  a  written  direction  from  his  client 
for  commencing  it."  •  See  Eley  v.  Positive  Assurance  Company,  x  Ex.  D.  20,  88. 
Where  the  relation  of  solicitor  and  client  is  constituted  by  construction,  tee  Morgan 
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The  case  most  frequently  cited  on  the  rale  of  skill  to  be  used 
by  a  solicitor  is  Pitt  v.  Yalden.1    There  Lord  Mansfield  laid  down 
the  principle,  that  "  not  only  counsel,  but  judges,  may  differ,  or 
doubt,  or  take  time  to  consider.     Therefore  an  attorney  ought  not 
to  be  liable  in  cases  of  reasonable  doubt."     This  is  somewhat 
amplified  and  enforced  by  Abbott,  0. J.,  in  Montriou  v.  Jefferys  :  *  Amplified  and 
"  No  attorney  is  bound  to  know  all  the  law  ;  God  forbid  that  it  Mortriou,;. 
should  be  imagined  that  an  attorney,  or  a  counsel,  or  even  a  judge  J«*«7«. 
is  bound  to  know  all  the  law,  or  that  an  attorney  is  to  lose  his 
fair  recompense  on  account  of  an  error,  being  such  an  error  as  a 
cautious  man  might  fall  into."     Nevertheless,  the  solicitor  cannot 
shift  the  responsibility  from  himself  by  consulting  counsel  where 
the  law  would   presume  him  to  have  the  knowledge  himself ; s 
though  the  fact  that  he  has  done  so  may  still  afford  him  protection. 

Domat4  lays  down  the  rule  of  the  civil  law,  as  applied  in  France,  Rule  of  the 
to  be,  that  proctors,  officers  equivalent  to  solicitors,  are  prohibited  to  drawing*8 
from  drawing  up  "  writings  which  may  serve  to  establish  and  found  UP  ^n^gs- 
the  rights  of  their  clients,"  which   business  is  the  province  of 
advocates ;    and  though  the  law   in  England   is  not  nearly   so 
stringent,  still  the  solicitor  is  most    generally  protected  where 
he  has  referred  to  counsel  questions  of  law  other  than  those  which 
are  purely  elementary,1  the  form  of  the  pleadings,  the  kind  of 
evidence  to  be  brought  forward,  or  any  point  of  grave  occurrence 
or  special  intricacy.6 

Domat 7  continues  thus  :  The  other  duties  of  proctors  consist  other  duties 
in  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  their  pro-  aoboriUngto 
fession,  in  applying  themselves  to  the  affairs  committed  to  their  Domftt 
charge,  with  such  a  vigilance,  diligence,  and  care,  as  that  their 
clients  may  not  be  in  any  way  surprised,  and  that  their  causes 
be  carried  on  without  any  delay ;  and  likewise  on  their  part  that 
they  observe  with  respect  to  the  adverse  party  everything  which 
the   order  of  justice   and   a  fair   upright  dealing   may   require. 
They   are    to    content    themselves    with    the    ordinary  fees  and 
perquisites  of  their  office,  without  exacting  any  more  than  what 
is  settled   by  the  rules  and   orders  of   the  Court ;  they  are  to 
serve  the  poor  for  nothing,  as  they  are  required  to  do  by  law ; 

v.  Blyth  (1891),  1  Ch.  344,  at  359.  See  also  two  articles  on  Negligent  Performance 
of  Solicitor's  Duty  to  Client  in  the  Law  Journal  newspaper  for  1890,  564  and  624, 
reprinted  from  the  Irish  Law  Times. 

1  4  Bnrr.  2060.     See  Citizens'  Loan,  &c,  Association  v.  Friedley,  18  Am.  St.  R.  32a 

»2C.  &P.  113. 

8  Godefroy  v.  Dal  ton,  6  Bing.  460.  The  authorities  are  collected  in  the  argument  in 
Parker  v.  Bolls,  14  C.  B.  691 ,  at  698. 

4  Public  Law  Bk.  ii.  tit.  «>,  s.  2,  art.  8. 

6  Bulmer  v.  Oilman,  4  M.  &  G.  108 ;  Kemp  v.  Burt,  4  B.  &  Ad.  424 ;  Jacks  v. 
Bell,  3  C.  &  P.  316. 

•  Manning  v.  Wilkin,  12  L.  T.  (O.  S.)  249 ;  Bracey  v.  Carter,  12  A.  &  E.  373 ; 
Iiaidler  v.  Elliott,  3  B.  &  C.  738.  7  Public  Law,  Bk.  ii.  tit.  5,  s.  2,  art.  9. 
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they  are  to  serve  those  who  by  reason  of  their  poverty,  or 
because  of  the  power  of  their  adversaries,  are  forced  to  apply  to 
the  judge  to  have  a  proctor  assigned  them ;  they  are  obliged  to 
abstain  from  all  planner  of  extortion,  and  to  beware  especially 
of  the  crime  of  compounding  with  their  clients  for  what  may  be 
made  of  the  causes  with  which  they  are  charged,  or  for  a  share 
of  it,  and  of  treating  with  them  in  any  manner  which  may 
directly  or  indirectly  have  the  like  effect. 

The  province  of  judge  and  jury  respectively,  in  questions  of 
solicitor's  negligence,  has  been  marked  out  by  Lord  Denman,  C.  J.  :l 
Lord  Denman,  "  It  was  proper  to  direct  the  jury  positively  as  to  the  premises 
from  which  they  were  to  draw  their  conclusion.  Thus,  it  was 
the  province  of  the  judge  to  inform  the  jury  for  what  species  or 
degree  of  negligence  an  attorney  was  properly  answerable,"  "  but, 
having  done  this,  it  was  right  to  leave  to  them  to  say,  considering 
all  the  circumstances,  and  the  evidence  of  the  practitioners, 
whether,  in  the  first  place,  the  attorney  had  performed  his  duty, 
and  in  the  second,  in  case  of  non-performance,  whether  the 
neglect  was  of  that  sort  or  degree  which  was  venial  or  culpable 
in  the  sense  of  not  sustaining,  or  sustaining,  an  action."  * 

If  the  facts  are  undisputed  the  Court  can  determine,  as  a  matter 


Province  of 
judge  and 
jury. 


.  ¥ 

Hunter  v. 
Caldwell 


Where  the 
facts  are 

undisputed  the  of  law,  whether  the  defendant's  conduct  is  negligent  or  not,  for 
"  the  jury  is  not  to  inquire  as  to  that  which  is  agreed  on  by  the 
parties."  • 


the  Court 


Amount  of 
negligence. 


Crassa 
negligerUta. 
Purves  v, 
Landell. 


The  next  point  is  to  ascertain  more  in  detail  the  amount  of 
negligence  that  raises  the  presumption  of  liability.  As  to  this 
there  is  some  obscurity,  not  through  uncertainty  of  the  law, 
but  through  ambiguity  in  its  expression. 

"  An  attorney,"  says  Lord  Ellenborough,4  "  is  only  liable  for 
crassa  negligentia  ;  "  and  it  was  laid  down  in  the  House  of  Lords 
in  Purves  v.  Landell6  that  it  is  of  the  "  very  essence "  of  an 
action  for  negligence  against  a  solicitor  "  that  there  should  be 
negligence  of  a  crass  description,  which  we  call  crassa  negligentia 
— that  there  should  be  gross  ignorance."  This  expression  must 
be  taken  not  simpliciter  as  expressing  the  absence  of  ordinary  care, 
but  as  indicating  the  absence  of  that  care  which  would  be  ordinary 
in  the  case  of  a  solicitor.    This  is  manifest,  both  on  principle  and 

1  Hunter  v.  Caldwell,  10  Q.  B.  69,  at  82.     Ante,  148  and  1191. 

9  See  Reece  v.  Righy,  4  B.  &  Aid.  202.  As^  to  damages,  where  plaintiff  alleged  ho 
"  was  forced  to  paj^  a  certain  sum,  but  where  his  liability  was  greater,  Jones  v.  Lewis, 
9  Dowl.  Prac.  Cas.  143. 

'  2  Poll.  Abr.  Tnall  (R;)  1,  cited  by  Lord  Blackburn  in  Dublin,  Wicklow  and 
Wexford  Railway  Company  «.  Slattery,  3  App.  Gas.  1155,  at  1201. 

4  Baikie  v.  Chandle6&^3  Camp.  17,  at  20;  Bulmer  v.  Oilman,  4  M.  &  G.  108; 
Godefroy  v.  Dalton,  6  Bing.  46b. 

5  12  CI  &  F.  91,  per  Lord  Brougham  at  98.  See  Mahony  0.  Davoren,  30  L.  B. 
Ir.  664. 
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from  the  remarks  of  Tindal,  C.J.,  in  Godefroy  v.  Dalton;1  where  Godefroy*. 
he  sums  up  the  cases  as  establishing  that  a  solicitor  is  in  general  Dalton* 
"  liable  for  the  consequences  of  ignorance,  or  non-observance  of 
the  rules  of  practice  of  this  Court  ;s  for  the  want  of  care  in  the 
preparation  of  the  cause  for  trial  ;*  or  of  attendance  thereon4  with 
his  witnesses ;'  and  for  the  mismanagement  of  so  much  of  the 
conduct  of  a  cause  as  is  usually  and  ordinarily  allotted  to  his 
department  of  the  profession.6  Whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  not 
answerable  for  error  in  judgment  upon  points  of  new  occurrence, 
or  of  nice  or  doubtful  construction,7  or  of  such  as  are  usually 
entrusted  to  men  in  the  higher  branch  of  the  profession  of  the 
law." 

Crassa  negligentia   or   culpa   lata?   as    understood  by    Lords  Consideration 
EUenborough  and  Brougham  and  the  numerous  other  judges  who  $  ^JJ^1* 
use  it  in  the  sense  we  are  now  considering,  is  failure  to  use  such  negligentia. 
skill  as  may  be  reasonably  expected  from  a  man's  profession ;  and 
cxdpa  levis  is   the   legal    expression  of:  to  whom  little  in  the 
way  of  skill  is  given,  little  is  required.     This  is  said  to  differ 
from  the  signification  of  the  terms  in  the  Roman  law.     There 
crassa  negligentia  is  interpreted,  not  to  understand  what  all  men 
are  supposed  to  understand ;  and  culpa  levis9  is  fault,  the  result 
of  unskilfulness  in  any  art  by  its  professor.10     As  soon  as  the 
sense  in  which  the  terms  are  used  is  apparent,  all  real  difficulty 
disappears.     In  both  cases,  both  by  the  civil  law  and  the  English 
law,  the  skilled  labourer  spondet  peritiam  artis.     If  he  does  not 
realize    his   engagement   in    both    systems    he  is  liable.     That 

1  6  Bing.  460  at  468. 

9  That  u,  cf  any  particular  court  in  which  the  solicitor  professes  to  practise  (e.a., 
Mayor's  Court,  Cox  t?.  Leech,  1  C.  8.  N.  8.  617) ;  Hunter  v.  Caldwell,  10  Q.  B.  09; 
Frankland  v.  Cole,  2  Cr.  &  J.  590;  Huntley  v.  Bulwer,  6  Bing.  N.  C.  in  ;  Stokes  v. 
Trumper,  2  E.  &.  J.  232  ;  Russel  v.  Palmer,  2  Wils.  (C.  P.)  325. 

*  Hawkins  v.  Harwood,  4  Ex.  503. 
4  Swannell  v.  Ellis,  1  Bing.  347. 

0  Beeoe  v.  Righy,  4  B.  &  Aid.  202. 

•  De  Boufignv  v.  Peal,  3  Taunt.  484  ;  Allison  v.  Rayner,  7  B.  &  C.  441. 

7  Pitt  v.  Yalden,  4  Burr.  2060;  Baikie  v.  Chandless,  3  Camp.  17.  It  was  held  in 
the  House  of  Lords  that  "  a  solicitor  is  not  liable  for  mistake  in  a  nice  and  difficult  point 
of  law,  for  to  such  mistakes  all  lawyers  must  be  liable ; "  but  if  he  departs  from  the 
ordinary  modes  of  practice  he  must  be  considered  as  undertaking  to  do  what  was 
necessary  to  render  the  mode  which  he  adopted  effectual  for  its  purpose.  And  if, 
whether  from  ignorance  or  inadvertence,  he  failed  to  do  so,  he  must  be  held  responsible 
for  the  consequences :  Stevenson  v.  Rowand,  2  Dow  &  CI.  104.  See  also  Kemp  v.  Burt, 
4  B.  &  Ad.  424 ;  Laidler  v.  Elliott,  3  B.  &  C.  738;  Citizens'  Loan  &c.  Association  v. 
Friedley,  18  Am.  St.  B.  320. 

8  Lata  culpa  finis  est,  non  intelligere  id,  auod  om.net  inteUigunt :  D.  50,  16,  223. 

9  Wood,  Civil  Law,  106 :  "  Unskilfulness  in  any  art  comes  almost  under  this  head, 
and  weakness  or  impotency  in  managing  any  matter  which  is  undertaken,  by  which 
danger  and  damage  happens  to  others.''  Nee  videtur  iniquum,  si  infirmitas  culpa 
adnumeretur  ;  cum  affectare  quisque  non  debeat,  in  quo  vel  inteUiyit,  vel  intelUgere 
debetJ  infirmitatem  suam  alii  periculosam  futuram:  D.  9,  2,  8,  §  1.  See  Campbell, 
Negligence,  11 ;  Wharton,  Negligence  (2nd  ed.),  §§  45,  46.    Ante,  34. 

a  See  some  excellent  remarks  by  Stone,  J.,  in  Goodman  v.  Walker,  30  Ala.  482, 
cited  in  Shearman  and  Bedfield,  Negligence  (4th  ed.),  §  559.  n.  2. 
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liability  is  called  by  Roman  lawyers  culpa  Levis,  by  some  English 
judges  of  the  highest  authority  crassa  negligentia  or  culpa  lata; 
by  both  Soman  lawyers  and  English  judges  is  meant  unskilfulness 
in  the  execution  of  work  undertaken  on  the  assumption  of  the 
undertaker  being  possessed  of  customary  and  adequate  skill  for 
its  performance. 
Lord  Campbell  That  there  is  no  difference  in  substance  between  the  Roman  and 
LandeiL**"  English,  law  appears  from  the  remarks  of  Lord  Campbell  in 
Purves  v.  Landell1  when  compared  with  Wharton's  summary  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Soman  law.  u  Against  the  attorney,  the  pro- 
fessional adviser,  or  the  procurator,  an  action  may  be  maintained. 
But  it  is  only  if  he  has  been  guilty  of  gross  negligence,  because 
it  would  be  monstrous  to  say  that  he  is  responsible  for  even 
falling  into  what  must  be  considered  a  mistake.9  You  can  only 
expect  from  him  that  he  will  be  honest  and  diligent ;  and  if  there 
is  no  fault  to  be  found  either  with  his  integrity  or  diligence,  that 
is  all  for  which  he  is  answerable.  It  would  be  utterly  impossible 
that  you  could  ever  have  a  class  of  men  who  would  give  a 
guarantee  binding  themselves  in  giving  legal  advice,  and  con- 
ducting suits  at  law  to  be  always  in  the  right."  That  is,  the 
attorney,  clothed,  as  he  must  be,  with  a  special  capacity,  must 
exercise  it  with  average  diligence  and  skill. 

Wharton*  expresses  the  sense  of  the  Corpus  juris  as  dis- 
tinguishing culpa  levis,  slight  or  special  negligence,  the  lack  of 
such  diligence  as  a  good  business  man  would  shew  in  a  transac- 
tion relating  to  his  business,  from  lata  culpa,  gross  or  ordinary 
negligence,  the  neglect  of  the  ordinary  care  that  is  taken  by  persons 
not  specialists.  Non  intelligere  quod  omnes  intelliguivt  is  the  test 
applicable  in  the  case  of  the  non-specialist.  The  specialist  is  judged 
by  the  standard  of  skill  applicable  to  a  specialist,  and  his  action- 
able shortcoming  is  culpa  levis,'  the  non-specialist  is  thus  judged 
by  a  less  severe  standard  than  that  applied  to  the  conduct  of  the 
specialist,  and  his  default  marks  culpa  lata.  The  English  usage 
has  probably  grown  from  contrasting  levis  with  lata  culpa  in  the 
same  class;  as  if  they  were  synonymous  with  little  and  much  negli- 
gence ;  whereas,  if  the  interpretation  of  the  civilians  by  Wharton 
be  right  (and  there  is  at  least  the  probability  in  its  favour  arising 
from  its  intrinsic  plausibility)  the  distinction  indicated  by  the  two 
phrases  is  between  different  classes  of  negligence,  and  not  a  mere 

• 

1  12  CL  &  F.  91,  at  103.    Cp.  Hamilton  v.  Emslie,  7  Macph.  173. 

3  Or;  as  Stuart,  V.C.,  says  in  Chapman  v.  Chapman,  L.  B.  9  £q.  276,  at  296 :  "  In 
a  question  between  solicitor  and  client  as  to  loss  from  negligence,  there  must  be 
negligence  of  a  gross  and  palpable  kind  to  give  a  right  to  relief."  The  judgment  goes 
on  to  state  that  "  imprudent  or  indiscreet "  conduct  is  not  actionable  when  standing  alone. 

'  Negligence  (2nd  ed.),  §  59.  See,  to  the  same  effect,  Post©  Gains  (3rd  ed.),  452, 
478 ;  Sanders  Justinian  (8th  ed.),  324. 
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distinction  in  the  grading  of  a  particular  class.  The  one  is, 
according  to  this  view,  applicable  to  men  of  business  in  their 
business  transactions,  the  other  to  them  in  matters  in  which  they 
did  not  profess  skill1 

If  a  solicitor  acts  as  solicitor,  the  question  whether  he  is  remune-  Remuneration 
rated  or  not  does  not  affect  his  liability ;  in  either  event  he  is  bound  ii^uty. 
to  discharge  his  duties  with  a  care  and  diligence  equal  to  that 
ordinarily  required  of  solicitors  of  competent  skill  and  care.3    The 
same  holds  good  whether  he  is  certificated  or  not ;  even  though 
in  the  latter  event  he  employs  a  certificated  solicitor  in  the  work.* 

The  general  rule  is  that  whatever  is  important  for  the  client  General  rule. 
to  know,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  solicitor  to  report  to  him ;  and 
failure  to  report  is  a  ground  for  an  action  of  negligence  by  the 
client  against  the  solicitor.4 

When  once  a  solicitor  is  retained  he  becomes  disentitled  to 
accept  any  business  conflicting  with  his  client's ;'  if  he  does,  and 
his  client  is  injured,  he  has  his  remedy  either  by  action  or  by 
invoking  the  summary  jurisdiction  of  the  Court.  The  fact  that 
a  solicitor  is  retained  to  defend  an  action  being  proved,  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  he  has  done  nothing  and  that  judgment  has 
been  suffered  to  go  by  default,  throws  the  onus  on  him  to  shew 
that  there  was  no  negligence.8 

A  solicitor  is  liable  for  negligence  both  in  contract  and  in  tort.  Liability  both 
He  is  liable  in  contract  where  he  fails  to  do  some  specific  act  to  and  tort 
which  he  has  bound  himself.7     He  is  liable  in  tort  where,  having 

1  Ante,  j6. 

9  Donaldson  v.  Haldane,  7  01.  &  F.  762 ;  Stevenson  v.  Rowand,  2  Dow  &  CI. 
104 ;  Lang  v.  Struthers,  2  Wils.  &  Shaw  (H.  L.  So.)  563.  A  solicitor  cannot  give  up 
his  client  and  act  for  the  opposite  party  in  any  suits  between  them :  2  Wils.  ana  Shaw 
(H.  L.  Sc.),  563.  Earl  Cholmondeley  v.  Lord  Clinton,  19  Yes.  261 ;  Little  v.  Kings- 
wood  Collieries  Company,  20  Ch.Div.  733.  B  Brown  v.  Tolley,  31 L.  T.  (N.  S.)f  485. 

*  Foy  v.  Cooper,  2  Q.  B.  937. 

4  Johnson  v.  Marriott,  2  tir.  &  M.  183 ;  Grissell  v.  Peto,  9  Bing.  1 ;  The  Masons' 
Hall  Tavern  Company  v.  Nokes,  22  L.  T.  (N.  S.),  503;  as  to  what  acts  a  solicitor  is 
bound  to  do  when  he  has  a  special  retainer,  Dawson  v.  Lawlev,  4  Esp.  (N.  P.)  65  ;  and 
where  he  has  an  unlimited  discretion,  Anderson  v.  Watson,  3  U.  &  P.  214. 

6  Godefroy  v.  Jay,  7  Bing.  413;  Bourne  v.  Digeles,  2  Chit.  (K.  R)  311.  The 
privilege  of  a  solicitor  not  to  be  required  to  disclose  their  client's  business  is  discussed 
in  Annesley  v,  Anglesea,  17  Uow.  St.  TV.  1139,  at  1224,  where  it  is  contended  also  to 
be  a  privilege  of  the  client.  In  giving  their  decision  the  Court  distinguished  at  1239 : 
"  Now,"  said  Bowes,  C.B.,  "  do  I  see  any  impropriety  m  supposing  the  same  person  to 
be  trusted  in  one  case  as  an  attorney  or  agent,  and  in  another  as  a  common  acquaintance. 
In  the  first  instance,  the  Court  will  not  permit  him,  though  willing,  to  discover  what 
came  to  his  knowledge  as  an  attorney,  because  it  would  be  in  breach  of  that  trust 
which  the  law  supposes  to  be  necessary  between  him  and  his  employer  ;  but  where  the 
client  talks  to  him  at  large  as  a  friend,  and  not  in  the  way  of  his  profession,  I  think  the 
Court  is  not  under  the  same  obligations  to  guard  such  secrets,  though  in  the  breast  of 
an  attorney.  If  I  employ  an  attornev  and  entrust  to  him  secrets  relative  to  the  suit, 
that  trust  is  not  to  be  violated;  but  when  I  depart  from  that  subject  wherein  I 
employed  him,  he  is  no  more  than  another  man."  Cp.  Anderson  v.  Bank  of  British 
Columbia,  2  Ch.  Div.  644  ;  South wark  and  Vauxhall  Water  Company  v.  Quick,  3  Q.  B. 
Div.  315 ;  Bewicke  v.  Graham,  7  Q.  B.  Div.  400. 

7  Marzetti  v.  Williams,  1  B.  &  Ad.  415.  Cp.  Blyth  v.  Fladgate  (1891),  1  Ch.  337, 
at  366. 
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accepted  a  retainer,  he  fails  in  the  performance  of  any  duty  which 

the  relation  of   solicitor  and  client  as  defined  by  the  retainer 

imposes  on  him.1     Where  the  liability  is  based  upon  tort  to 

enable  the  client  to  recover,  damage  has  to  be  shewn  f  further 

the  damage  must  result  from  the  negligent  act,  and  not  be  merely 

collateral  to  it.     This  is  illustrated  by  what  happened  in  Hewitt 

v.  Melton,8  an  action  for  false  representations  by  an  attorney. 

The  damage  alleged  was  that  in  the  suit  out  of  which  the  action 

arose  the  plaintiffs  debtor  was  discharged ;  however,  the  action 

was  held  not  maintainable  on  it  appearing  that  the  discharge  was 

not  owing  to  the  falsehood  bat  to  the  informality  of  the  document 

atconunoniaw      If  an  action  for  negligence  at  common  law  can  be  brought,  it 

^tStv  edy  **    has  been  decided  that  the  Courts  will  not  give  a  remedy  in  equity.4 

Eight  of  T*16  right  of   action  for  negligence  survives  to  the  personal 

action.  representative/  or  to  the  trustee  in  bankruptcy  of  the  client,' 

against  the  solicitor's  representatives;7  and  if  within  the  scope  of 

partnership-dealings,  against  the  representatives  of  an  innocent 

partner.8 

The  measure  of  damages  is  the  difference  in  the  pecuniary 
position  of  the  client  from  what  it  should  have  been  had  the 
solicitor  acted  without  negligence.9 

In  actions  for  negligence  the  Statute  of  Limitations10  runs 
from  the  time  of  the  doing  of  the  injurious  act,  or  from  the 
earliest  time  at  which  an  action  could  be  brought.11  The  leading 
case  on  the  subject  is  Howell  v.  Young.18  Defendant  had  been 
retained  in  the  year  1814  to  ascertain  whether  a  warrant  of 
attorney  and  certain  mortgages  were  sufficient  security  for  a  loan, 
and  represented  that  they  were.     In  the  year  1820,  the  interest 

1  E.g.,  Fray  v.  Voules,  1  E.  &  E.  839 ;  see  per  Lord  Campbell,  C.  J.,  Brown  v. 
Boot-man,  11  CI.  &  F.  1,  at  44;  per  Jeryis,  C.J.,  Courtenajr  v.  Earle,  10C.  B.73,at 
83 ;  also  per  Maule,  J.,  Howard  v.  Shepherd,  9  C.  B.  297,  at  319. 

2  Westaway  v.  Frost,  17  L.  J.  Q.  B.  286.  See  the  note  to  Hill  v.  Finney, 
4  F.  &  F.  616,  at  634. 

»  1  Cr.  M.  &  R.  232;  Miller  v.  Wilson,  24  Pa.  St.  114 

4  British  Mutual  Investment  Company  v.  Cobbold,  L.  R.  19  Eq.  627 ;  Brooks  9. 
Day,  2  Dick.  (Ch.)  572 ;  Mare  v.  Lewis,  Ir.  R.  4  Eq.  219.  Cp.  the  Judicature  Act, 
1873  (36  &  37  Vict.  c.  66)  8.  23. 

*  Knights  v.  Qoarles,  2  S.  &  B.  102,  considered  Daly  v.  Dublin,  Wicklow  k 
Wexford  Railway  Company,  30  L.  B.  Ir.  514. 

6  Crawford  v,  Cinnamond,  15  W.  R.  996. 

7  Wilson  v.  Tucker,  3  Stark.  (N.  P.)  154 ;  Be  Keeping  and  Gloag,  58  L.  T.  679. 

8  Morgan  v.  Blyth  (1891),  1  Cb.  344;  Sawyer  v.  Goodwin,  1  Ch.  D.  351, 
Thomson  v  Robinson,  16  Ont.  App.  175. 

9  Whiteman  v.  Hawkins,  4  C.  P.  D.  13 ;  Godefroy  v.  Jay,  7  Bing.  413. 
19  21  James  I.  c.  16. 

11  Hemp  v.  Garland,  4  Q.  B.  519 ;  Reeves  v.  Butcher  (1891),  2  Q.  B.  509.  If  one 
plaintiff  be  away,  but  the  others  in  the  country,  the  action  must  be  brought  within  six 
years  of  the  cause  arising :  Perry  v,  Jackson,  4  T.  R.  516. 

12  5  B.  &  C.  259 ;  Smith  v.  Fox,  6  Hare  386 ;  Dooby  v.  Watson,  39  Ch.  D.  178 ; 
Bullen  and  Leake,  Prec  of  Plead  (3rd  ed.),  83,  84 ;  Sawyer  v.  Goodwin,  36  L.  J.  Ch. 
578  ;  Darby  &  Bosanquet,  Statutes  of  limitation  (2nd  ed.),  40 ;  Miller  v.  Wilson,  24 
Pa.  St.  114. 
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been  regularly  paid  to  that  time,  the  security  was  dis- 
covered to  be  insufficient.  An  action  was  then  brought  for 
negligence  of  the  defendant  in  being  satisfied  with  insufficient 
security.  The  defendant  pleaded  the  Statute  of  Limitations,1 
and  succeeded  on  his  plea.  ('I  think/'  said  Holroyd,  J.,2  "  it  Judgment  of 
makes  no  difference  in  this  respect,  whether  the  plaintiff  elects  ° 
to  bring  an  action  of  assumpsit  founded  upon  a  breach  of  promise, 
or  a  special  action  on  the  case  founded  upon  a  breach  of  duty. 
The  breach  of  promise  or  of  duty  took  place  as  soon  as  the 
defendant  took  the  insufficient  security.  Whether  the  plain- 
tiff, therefore,  elect  to  sue  in  one  form  of  action  or  another,  the 
cause  of  action,  which  in  either  form  is  substantially  the  same, 
accrued  at  the  same  moment  of  time.  The  breach  of  duty, 
therefore,  constituting  a  cause  of  action,  it  follows  that  the  Statute 
of  Limitations  is  a  bar  to  this  action,  unless  the  special  damage 
alleged  in  the  declaration  constitute  a  new  cause  of  action."* 
This  the  Court  decided  it  did  not  do.4 

III.  In  addition  to  his  remedy  by  action,  the  client  may  raise  in.  client 
the  question  of  negligence  by  resisting  the  claim  of  the  solicitor  ^^a^,fhe 
for  his  remuneration  on  the  ground  of  negligence.     To  do  this  nej?1^n(^y 
effectually,  not  only  must  he  shew  that  he  has  derived  no  benefit  claim  of  the 
from  the  services  of  the  solicitor,  but  also  that  the  failure  results  ^  remunw*. 
wholly  from  the  plaintiff's  negligence,  and  not  partly  from  accident.5  tion- 
This  is  a  question  for  the  jury.8 

Under  the  Judicature  Acts  the  defendant  can  counter-claim  ;  oounter-oiaim, 
and  thus,  in  the  event  of  a  failure  to  establish  the  worthlessness 
of  the  plaintiff's  intervention,  may  secure  an  abatement  from  his 
bill  proportioned  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  service  rendered. 

We  are  now  to  consider  in  detail  the  chief  heads  of  a  solicitor's  Heads  of 

negligence. 

1  21  James  I.  c.  16.  s  5  B.  &  C.  at  266. 

*  Hon/  v.  Hony,  1  S.  &  8.  568 ;  Whitehead  v.  Howard,  2  B.  &  B.  372 ;  Fetter  v. 
Beale,  1  Salk.  11. 

4  The  Statute  of  Limitations  in  cases  of  tort  arising  quasi  ex  contractu  generally 
runs,  as  we  have  seen,  from  the  date  of  the  tort,  and  not  from  the  occurrence  of  actual 
damage.  There  is  an  exception  to  this  where  the  original  act  itself  was  no  wrong,  and 
only  becomes  so  by  reason  of  subsequent  damage — e.g.,  in  the  case  of  an  excavation 
where  damages  have  been  recovered  for  the  injury  caused — bat  where  there  is  a  new 
subsidence  proceeding  from  the  original  act  of  the  defendant.  Till  the  occurrence  of 
which  there  is  no  actionable  injury ;  the  statute  runs  from  the  new  subsidence,  Darley 
Main  Colliery  Company  v.  Mitchell,  11  App.  Cas.  127  ;  Crumbie  v.  Wallsend  Local 


Board  (1891),  1  Q.  B.  503  ;  Darby  &  Bosanquet.  Statutes  of  Limitations  (2nd  ed.)t  46. 
Ignorance  of  the  facts  will  be  no  excuse,  nor  is  the  success  of  dilatory  tactics  a  ground 
for  adopting  another  method  of  reckoning  :  East  India  Company  v.  Paul,  7  Moo.  P.  C. 
C.  85,  per  Lord  Campbell,  at  no.  The  maxim  lgnarantia  legis  neminem  exctuat  is 
copiously  treated  and  illustrated,  1  Story,  Eq.  Jur.  §§111-139.     A  right  arising  from 


t>.  Smart,  6  B.  &  C.  603.  The  rule  as  to  what  is  a  sufficient  acknowledgment  to 
revive  a  debt  is  to  be  found  in  Green  v.  Humphreys,  26  Ch.  Div.  474. 

*  Dax  v.  Ward,  1  Stark.  (N.  P.)  409,  and  the  cases  cited  in  the  note  to  Pasniore  v. 
Birnie.  2  Stark.  (N.  P.)  59. 

9  Bracey  v.  Carter,  12  A.  &  E. 
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negligence  in  respect  of  his  retainer,  under  the  headings  (i)  of 
negligence  in  managing  litigation,  and  (2)  negligence  in  matters 
not  in  litigation. 
1.  in  litiga-  I.  Negligence  in  managing  litigation. 

°°*  A  retainer  to  a  solicitor  in  an  action  authorizes  him  to  conduct 

it  to  final  judgment  and  execution.1     A  solicitor  must  get  explicit 

instructions  from  his  client  before  commencing  an  action.     If  it 

is  not  possible  to  have  a  personal  interview  with  his  client,  the 

need  of  obtaining  definite  instructions  is  only  made  the  more 

imperative.9     The  rule  is  that  a  special  authority  must  be  shewn 

to  justify   instituting   a  suit,    though    a   general    authority   is 

sufficient   to    warrant   defending   one."     If  special  authority  is 

wanting,  the  solicitor  taking  legal  proceedings  is  liable  to  the 

person  for  whom  he  thus  professes  to  act  without  authority,4  as 

well  as  to  any  one  who  is  prejudiced  by  his  action.5 

Solicitor  A  solicitor  is  liable  for  negligence  for  not  representing  to  his 

acquaint  his     client  the  certainty  of  failure,  where  a  cause  of  action  is  desperate, 

Shfent  ^wot     ^>e^ore  committing  the  client  to  actual  proceedings,  even  where  he 

of  failure,  Ac.  has  the  client's  positive  instructions  to  proceed  ;'  or  for  proceeding 

before  the  facts  have  been  so  far  ascertained  as  to  determine 

whether  there  be  a  right  of  action.7 

His  client's  He  is  liable  for  proceeding  under  a  wrong  section  of  an  Act 

chief  concern,  of  Parliament,  even  where  justices  have,  in  the  first  instance, 

actually  committed  the  person  charged.8     He  must  communicate 

1  Brackenbury  v.  Pell,  12  East  585  ;  Lawrence  v.  Harrison,  Style  426.  In  America 
an  attorney  is  not  bound  to  move  for  a  new  trial  upon  a  point  of  law,  Hastings  v. 
Halleck,  ij  Cal.  203,  United  States  Digest  for  i860,  Attorney  and  Counsel,  pl.40; 
nor  to  institute  new  collateral  suits,  such  as  actions  against  the  sheriff  and  clerk  for  the 
failure  of  their  duty,  without  instructions,  Pennington  v.  Yell,  6  Eng.  (Ark.)  212, 
United  States  Digest  for  1853  (Putman),  Attorney  and  Counsel,  pis.  24-32.  An 
attorney  of  a  Court  of  Record  who  appears  for  a  party  is  regarded  as  having  priwtd 
facie  an  authority  to  appear  for  him :  Mill  v.  Mendenhall,  21  Wall.  (U.  S.)  453. 

a  2  Gill  v.  Lougher,  1    Cr.  &  J.  170;   Barker  v.  Fleetwood  Improvement  Com- 
missioners, 62  L.  T.  831.     Ante,  1422  n7. 

*  Wright  v.  Castle,  3  Meriv.  12. 

4  Westaway  v.  Frost,  17  L.  J.  Q.  B.  286  ;  Hubbart  v.  Phillips.  13  M.  &  W.  702. 
The  onus  of  proving  authority  is  on  the  solicitor,  Hoskins  v.  Phillips,  16  L.  J.  Q.  B. 
339 ;  Dupen  v.  Keeling,  4  C.  &  P.  102.  Where  an  attorney  brings  an  action  without 
the  authority  of  the  plaintiff,  the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  have  the  proceedings  stayed  as 
against  the  defendant  without  payment  of  costs,  Reynolds  v.  Howell,  L.  R.  8  Q.  A  198. 
In  any  case  a  solicitor  appearing  for  another  without  his  assent  is  precluded  from 
reooveringhis  coats  from  the  party  himself,  Spurrier  v.  Allen,  2  C.  &  K.  210;  Hall  v. 
Laver,  4  Y.  &  C.  (Ex.)  216  ;  or  by  lien,  Abbott  v.  Rice,  3  Bing.  132. 

9  Andrews  v.  Hawley,  26  L.  J.  Ex.  323,  a  case  where  a  third  person  instructed 
the  attorney  falsely  pretending  to  be  the  plaintiff's  partner.  There  must  be  an  allega- 
tion that  legal  damage  has  been  sustained,  Cotterell  v.  Jones,  11  C.  B.  713  ;  bat  see 
Quartz  Hill  Gold  Mining  Company  v.  Eyre,  11  Q.  B.  Div.  674. 

*  In  re  Clark,  1  De  G.  M.  &  G.  43.  See  Jacks  v.  Bell,  3  C.  &  P.  316,  per  Lord 
Tenterden,  C.J.,  on  the  duty  of  the  solicitor  to  dissuade  his  client ;  also  the  same  judge  as 
reported  2  Chitty,  General  Practice,  c.  i.  22,  n.;  Ottley  v.  Gilby,  14  L.  J.  Ch.  177 ; 
Lawrence  v.  Potts,  6  C.  &  P.  428. 

7  ThwaiteB  v.  Mackerson,  3  C  &  P.  341 ;  De  Montmorency  0.  Devereux,  7  CL  & 
F.  188. 

*  Hart  v.  Frame,  6  CI.  &  F.  193 ;  Smith  v.  Grant,  20  Dunlop,  1077. 
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to  his  client  any  offer  of  compromise  made  in  pending  litigation, 
and  is  not  allowed  to  go  on  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  his 
own  costs,  and  with  the  alternative  remaining  open  that,  foiling 
in  this,  he  may  charge  them  to  his  own  client.  Since  it  is  the 
solicitor's  duty  to  communicate  such  an  offer,  he  is  presumed  to 
have  done  his  duty  till  the  contrary  is  shewn.1  But,  says  Lord 
Campbell,  0.  J.,  in  the  course  of  the  argument  in  Fray  v.  Voules,1 
"If  an  action  were  brought  for  a  ;6ioo,  surely  the  plaintiff's 
attorney  might  accept  an  offer  of  £gg  ios.  without  previously 
communicating  with  his  client :  "  and,  in  giving  judgment,9  "  An  May  com- 
attorney  retained  to  conduct  a  cause  is  entitled,  in  the  exercise prom  ' 
of  his  discretion,  to  enter  into  a  compromise,  if  he  does  so 
reasonably,  skilfully,  and  bona  fide  (as  the  defendant  is  to  be 
taken  as  having  done),  provided  always,  that  his  client  has 
given  him  no  express  directions  to  the  contrary  ;  but  where  these 
directions  have  been  given,  such  a  step,  though  perhaps  binding 
as  between  him  and  third  parties,  is  ultra  vires  as  between  him 
and  his  client."4 .  This  rule  was  followed  by  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  in  Chown  v.  Parrot*,5  and  again  in  Prestwich  v.  Poley,6  and 
has  been  repeatedly  recognised  as  established  law.7 

There  is  no  greater  latitude  allowed  a  solicitor  in  making  a  Provided  that 
compromise  than  in  his  other  business  as  a  solicitor ;  so  that  if  diligence  and 
the  solicitor  in  making  a  settlement  acts  in  a  way  inconsistent  %£?!? " 
with  the  diligence  and  care  which  good  business  men  of  his  class 
are  accustomed  to  shew  in  that  description  of  business,  he  exposes 
himself  to  an  action  for  negligence ; 8  yet  the  compromise  arrived 
at  as  against  his  client,  holds  good  unless  its  features  are  such  as 
to  imply  fraud.9 

In  making  the  preliminary  investigations  before  instituting  What  pre- 
proceedings  the  solicitor's  duty  is  specially  to  consider —  investigation 

1.  Whether  there  is  any,  and  what,  right  of  action  ;  rtqiSrod  to**" 

2.  Whether  it  is  affected  by  the  Statute  of  Limitations ;  *•*»■ 

1  Sill  v.  Thomas,  8  G.  &  P.  762. 

2  1  £.  &  E.  839,  at  345,  distinguished  Tucker  v.  Cotterell,  34  W.  B.  323  ;  Jeffries 
v.  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Company,  1 10  U.  S.  (3  Davis)  305. 

3  1  E.  &  £.  at  847.  4  Wraight  v.  Johnston,  iF.&F.  128. 

8  14  C.  B.  N.  S.  74.  •  18  C.  B.  N.  S.  806. 

7  Strauss  v.  Francis,  L.  R.  I  Q.  B.  379,  at  382  ;  Matthews  v.  Munster,  20  Q.  B.  D. 
141.  *  Chambers  v.  Mason,  5  C.  B.  N.  S.  59. 

9  Marshall,  C.J.,  thus  expresses  the  American  rule  in  Holker  v.  Parker,  7  Craneh 
(U.  S.)  436,  at  452  :  "  Although  an  attorney  at  law,  merely  as  such,  has,  strictly  speak- 
ing, no  right  to  make  a  compromise ;  yet  a  Court  would  do  disinclined  to  disturb  one 
which  was  not  so  unreasonable  in  itself  as  to  be  exclaimed  against  by  all,  and  to  create 
an  impression  that  the  judgment  of  the  attorney  has  been  imposed  on,  or  not  fairly 
exercised  in  the  case.  But  where  the  sacrifice  -is  such  as  to  leave  it  scarcely  possible 
that,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  every  circumstance,  such  a  compromise  could  be  fairly 
made,  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  compromise  being  unauthorised, 
and  being  therefore  in  itself  void,  ought  not  to  bind  the  injured  party.  Though  it  may 
assume  the  form  of  an  award  or  of  a  judgment  at  law,  the  injured  party,  if  his  own 
conduct  has  been  perfectly  blameless,  ought  to  be  relieved  against  it." 
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Difficult 
points  of  law. 


Ordinary 
procedure  in 
an  action. 


3.  Whether  any  preliminary  notice  or  demand  is  required; 

and, 

4.  Who  are  the  proper  parties  against  whom  the  action  is  to 

be  brought.1 

Palpable  negligence  in  any  of  these  particulars,  whether 
arising  from  want  of  acquaintance  with  law  or  from  defective 
apprehension  of  the  facts,  constitutes  a  cause  of  action  against 
the  solicitor ;  for  it  is  deemed  essential  for  the  client  to  have  the 
benefit  of  his  solicitor's  advice  and  judgment  in  the  conduct  of 
the  suit ;  in  the  management  of  which  the  solicitor  is  required  to 
be  reasonably  competent.9 

Where  difficult  points  of  law  arise,  the  solicitor  is  generally 
protected  by  counsel's  opinion,  though  not  as  to  the  proper 
practical  proceedings  to  be  taken."  Even  here,  if  a  matter  arise  on 
which  doubt  can  reasonably  be  entertained,  he  will  not  be  held 
liable  :4  nor  yet  if  he  have  carefully  drawn  a  case  and  obtained  an 
explicit  opinion  of  an  experienced  counsel  and  acted  strictly 
within  his  directions/ 

A  solicitor  has  been  held  liable  for  blunders  and  mistakes  in 
drawing  up  an  order  or  rule ; e  for  bringing  an  action  in  a  court 
which  has  no  jurisdiction  ; 7  or  for  suing  in  a  superior  court  when 
he  should  have  brought  the  action  in  a  county  court  ;8  for  laying 
the  venue  in  the  wrong  county  ;9  for  administering  interrogatories 
for  examination  in  chief,  under  the  old  Chancery  practice,  of  an 
adverse  witness  already  examined  on  the  other  side,  instead  of 
cross  interrogatories  ;10  for  disobeying  the  lawful  instructions  of 
his  client,  though  acting  in  good  faith,  and  honestly  thinking 
to  advance  his  client's  interest ; n  for  not  seeing  that  a  foreign 
bill  sued  on  complies  with  the  formalities  of  the  foreign  law 
applicable ;"  for  neglecting  to  deliver  briefe  to  counsel  in  time  for 

1  Pulling,  Law  relating  to  Attorneys  (3rd  ed.)f  175-179. 

8  Hopkiuson  v.  Smith,  1  Bing.  13  ;  Harvey  v.  Mount,  8  Beav.  439,  at  454;  Baker 
v.  Loader,  L.  R.  16  £q.  49. 

9  Russel  v.  Palmer,  2  Wile.  (C.  P.)  325  ;  Swannell  v.  Ellis,  I  Bing.  347. 
4  Laidler  v.  Elliott,  3  B.  &  C.  738  ;  Baikie  v.  Chandless,  3  Camp.  17. 

9  Kemp  v.  Burt,  4  B.  &  Ad.  424.  In  submitting  a  case  to  counsel  ne  must  bare  acted 
bond  fide:  Andrew  v.  Hawley,  26  L.J.  fix.  323. 

9  He  Bolton,  9  Beav.  272.    In  re  Massey  and  Carey,  26  Ch.  Div.  459. 

7  Williams  v.  Gibbs,  5  A.  &  E.  208. 

9  Lee  v.  Dixon,  3  F.  &  F.  744.  The  report  of  this  case  is  confused,  the  point  of  the 
report  appearing  best  in  the  note  of  Bramwell,  B.'s,  summing  up  on  the  second  trial 
in  the  note  at  749.  Cp.  Barker  v.  Fleetwood  Improvement  Commissioners,  62  L.  T. 
831.  where  an  action  was  brought  in  the  Palatine  Court  that  could  have  been  brought 
in  tne  County  Court.  It  was  held  the  doing  so  was  not  negligence  and  imposed  no 
penalty,  either  by  deprivation  of  costs  or  otherwise  upon  suitors  using  its  machinery, 
see  s.e.  6  Times  L.  K.  430  (C.  A.). 

9  Kemp  v.  Burt,  4  B.  &  Ad.  424  ;  but  see  now  B.  8.  C.  1883,  Order  xxxvi.  1. 
P°  Stokes  v.  Trumper,  2  K.  &  J.  232  ;  see  R.  8.  C.  1883,  Order  xxxvii.  r.  1. 

u  Cox  t>.  Livingston,  2  Watts  &  S.  (Pa.)  103. 

19  Long  v.  Orsi,  18  C.  B.  610. 
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the  trial ; l  for  neglecting  to  furnish  counsel  with  materials 
adequate  for  dealing  with  the  case,  failing  which  he  withdrew 
the  record;3  for  not  subpoenaing  the  requisite  witnesses;*  for 
omitting  to  procure  their  attendance  at  the  trial;4  for  not 
attending  at  the  trial;5  or  before  the  arbitrator  in  the  case 
of  a  reference;8  for  misreading  the  date  of  a  notice  of  trial;7 
for  not  taking  steps  to  set  aside  an  irregular  order  ;8  for  negli- 
gently making  an  erroneous  statement  to  the  Court,  so  that  a 
wrongful  order  is  procured  ;9  for  want  of  diligence  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  decree  ;10  for  neglecting  to  compel  a  receiver  to  pass 
accounts ; n  for  neglect  in  complying  with  an  order  for  passing 
publication ; u  for  allowing  judgment  to  go  by  default,1*  for 
discharging  a  defendant  from  custody  without  receiving  satis- 
faction;14 for  not  charging  a  prisoner  defendant  in  execution;15 
for  not  duly  entering  up  judgment,10  and,  primd  facie,  issuing 

1  Bex  v.  Tew,  Sayer  50 ;  Do  Ronfigny  v.  Peale,  3  Taunt.  484,  where  a  new  trial 
was  granted  "  upon  payment  by  the  defendent's  attorney,  oat  of  his  pocket,  of  all  costs 
as  between  attorney  and  client "  ;  Hoby  v.  Built,  3  R&  Ad.  350 ;  Townley  v.  Jones, 
8  C.  B.  N.  S.  289,  where  a  new  trial  was  granted  on  the  terms  of  the  attorney  paying 
the  coftts  of  the  day  out  of  his  own  pocket,  "  otherwise  it  will  be  discharged." 

1  Hawkins  v.  Harwood.  4  Ex.  503. 

»  Price  v.  Bullen,  3  L.  J.  K.  B.  (0.8.)  39. 

4  Reece  v.  Righv,  4  B.  &  Aid.  202  ;  Dax  v.  Ward,  1  Stark.  (N.  P.)  409.  If  it  is  the 
party's  own  act  that  they  are  not  called  he  is  not  to  be  heard  to  complain,  at  any  rate 
so  far  as  any  interference  with  the  rights  of  the  other  party  acquired  under  a  judgment 
is  involved :  Wright  v.  8oresby,  2  Cr.  &  M.  671. 

9  Nash  v,  Swinburne,  3  M.  &  G.  63a 

6  Swannell  v.  Ellis.  1  Bing.  347 ;  Dauntley  v.  Hyde,  6  Jnr.  133.  The  solicitor  is 
not  answerable  for  neglect  of  counsel,  Lowry  v.  Guilford,  5  C.  &  P.  234.  This  was 
the  case  of  counsel  being  in  another  Court  and  the  attorney  absent.  In  arguing  for  the 
defendant  Sir  J.  Scarlett  said :  "  In  the  King's  Bench  if  the  attorney  and  counsel  are 
both  absent  the  case  is  lo«t,  and  no  new  trial  will  be  granted ;  but  if  the  attorney  stays 
and  says  that  his  counsel  is  at  the  Rolls,  or  any  other  Court  near,  he  would  be  sent  for, 
instead  of  the  cause  being  struck  out."  As  to  solicitor's  duty  with  regard  to  sending 
to  a  reference,  Chapman  v.  Van  Toll,  27  L.  J.  Q.  B.  1  ;  also  Smith  v,  Troup,  7  C.  B. 
757  ;  Faviell  v.  Eastern  Counties  Railway  Company,  2  Ex.  344. 

T  Nash  v.  Swinburne,  3  M.  &  G.  63a  *  Frankland  v.  Cole,  2  Cr.  &  J.  590. 

9  In  re  Spenoer,  39  L.  J.  Ch.  841.  10  Ridlev  v.  Tiplady,  20  Beav.  44. 


u  - —  v.  Jolland,  8  Ves.  72.  1S  Pra?kland_t>.  Cole,  2  Cr.  &  J.  59a 

_  •  oo« 

)325. 
039.  The  proposition  is  not  decided  by,  but  is  1 
an  inference  from,  the  case.    See,  however,  Hett  v.  Pun  Pong,  18  Can.  8.  C.  R.  296, 


**  Godefroy  t>.  Jay,  7  Bing.  413.  14  Bevins  v.  Holme,  15  M.  &  W. 

u  Russel  17.  Palmer,  2  Wils.  (C.  P.)  325. 

M  Flower  v.  Bolingbroke,  1  Str.  639.  The  proposition  is  not  decided  by,  but  is  merely 


where  Strong,  J.,  says  at  205  :  "I  am  of  opinion,  however,  that  consistently  with  the 
authorities  it  cannot  be  held  that  a  retainer  to  prosecute  an  action  terminates  with  the 
recovery  of  the  judgment,  nor  that  such  a  retainer  does  not  by  itself  make  it  the  duty  of 
the  attorney  or  solicitor  without  further  instructions  to  proceed  after  judgment  and 
endeavour  to  obtain  the  fruits  of  the  recovery ' '  including  the  making  it  by  registration, 
a  charge  on  the  lands  of  the  judgment  debtor.  For  this  he  cites  Lady  de  la  Pole  «. 
Dick,  29  Ch.  Div.  35 1;  following  Lawrence  v.  Harrison,  Style  426-  As  to  the  scope 
of  a  solicitor's  authority  to  bind  his  principal,  Jarmain  v.  Hooper,  6  M.  &  G.  827, 
distinguished  in  Smith  v.  Real,  9  Q.  B.  D.  340,  which  was  followed,  Morris  v.  Salberg, 
22  Q.  B.  D.  614.  For  the  position  of  solicitor  to  trustees,  Staniar  v.  Evans,  34  Ch.  D. 
470,  per  North,  J.,  at  477:  "He  is  not  polioitor  to  the  trust  estate.  He  has  no 
retainer  from  the  trust  estate,  but  he  is  the  person  employed  by  the  trustee  for  his  own 
purposes  as  trustee.  His  retainer  is  by  the  trustee  personally.  The  trustee  personally 
is  liable  to  pay  his  costs,  aud  the  trustee  personally  is  the  only  person  to  whom  the 
■oHoitor  can  look  for  those  costs." 
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execution;1  and  for  neglecting  to  set  aside    irregular  proceed- 
ings.2 
Where  Where  the  negligence  alleged  is  that  the  plaintiff  was  convicted 

negligence       in  previous  proceedings  through  the  default  of  the  solicitor,  the 
theoOT^otion  plaintiff  is  not  bound    to    prove   that  the    negligence   was  the 
of  his  client,     exclusive  reason   of   the  conviction  :  "  If  the  defendants'  negli- 
gence largely  contributed  to  the  result,  they  would  be  answer- 
able for  such  damages  as"  might  be  thought  just  in  all  the 
circumstances.1 
Solicitor  When  a  solicitor  is  retained  to  conduct  an  action  he  is  bound 

may  not 

capriciously     to  cany  it  on  to  its  termination,4  unless  he  give  reasonable  notice 
cLe  he'has*    *°  *be  contrary,  or  the  client  dies ; '  thus  it  was  held  in  Hoby 
undertaken.     Vm  Built6  too  late  to  refuse  to  deliver  briefs  four  days  before  the 
commission  day  of  the  assizes. 

If  due  notice  is  given  by  the  solicitor,  the  fact  that  he  is  not 
furnished  with  money  entitles  him  to  be  relieved  of  his  duty  in 
tjie  action.7     The  giving  of  reasonable  notice  is  necessary,  other- 
wise the  absence  of  funds  would  not  excuse  him.8 
Advice  to  A  solicitor  is  not  liable  for  advising  his  client  not  to  go  on  with 

good  case  not  &  case,  unless  the  client  can  shew  not  only  that  he  had  a  good 
negligent.7  case>  ^nt  a^so  ^at  *^e  solicitor  was,  or  ought  to  have  been,  aware  of 
it.9  It  is  doubtful  whether  even  this  is  not  too  narrow  a  state- 
ment of  the  law ;  since  it  may  well  be  that  a  man  has  a  good 
case,  of  which  his  solicitor  is  aware,  yet  which  it  is  in  the  highest 
degree  inexpedient  to  prosecute.  Where  this  is  the  case  another 
duty  to  his  client — which  is,  not  to  advise  merely  as  to  the  legal, 

1  Harington  v.  Binns,  3  F.  &  F.  942  ;  Union  Bank  of  Georgetown  ».  Geary,  5  Petal 
(U.  S.)  99,  at  113.  In  the  United  States,  an  attorney  at  law  is  entitled  in  virtue  of 
his  general  authority  to  take  ont  execution  upon  a  judgment  recovered  by  him  for  hu 
client,  and  to  receive  the  money  doe,  and  thus  discharge  the  execution.  Further,  "if 
the  judgment  debtor  has  a  right  to  redeem  the  property  sold  under  the  execution  within 
a  particular  period  of  time  by  payment  of  the  amount  to  the  judgment  creditor,  who 
has  become  the  purchaser  of  the  property,  there  is  certainly  strong  reason  to  contend 
that  the  attorney  is  impliedly  authorized  to  receive  the  amount,  ana  thus  indirectly  to 
discharge  the  lien  on  the  land":  per  Story,  J.,  Erwin  v.  Blake,  8  Peters  (U.  S.)  18, 
at  25.  Cp.  Dearborn  v.  Dearborn,  15  Mass.  316,  a  case  of  neglecting  seasonably  to 
sue  out  a  scire  facias  on  a  bail  bond. 

2  Godefroy  v .  Jay,  7  Bing.  413.  As  to  solicitor's  liability  for  wrongly  describing 
plaintiff's  place  of  residence  in  writ  of  summons,  In  the  Matter  of  a  Solicitor,  5  Times 
L.  R339. 

8  Hatch  v.  Lewis,  2  F.  &  F.  467,  per  Pollock,  C.B.,  at  485. 

4  Nicholla  v.  Wilson,  11  M.  &  W.  106.  Cp.  United  States  v.  Curry,  6  How.  (D.S.> 
106,  per  Taney,  C.J.,  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  at  in. 

5  Whitehead  v.  Lord,  7  Ex.  691.  See  In  re  Cartwright,  L.  R.  16  Eq.  469,  and  the 
limitation  suggested  by  Lindley,  L.J.,  Beck  v.  Pierce,  23  Q.  B.  Div.  316,  at  323,  to 
"  such  continuous  work  as  bringing  and  prosecuting  an  action." 

6  3  B.  &  Ad.  350 ;  Wadsworth  v.  Marshall,  2  Cr.  &  J.  665 ;  Gleason  p.  Clark, 
9Cowen  (N.  Y.)  57. 

7  Rowfion  v.  Earle,  M.  &  M.  538  ;  Van  Sandau  v.  Browne,  9  Bing.  402,  explained 
in  Underwood  v.  Lewis  (1894),  2  Q.  B.  306. 

6  NichollB  v.  Wilson,  11  M.  &  W.  106. 
•  Hill  v,  Finney,  4  F.  &  F.  616. 
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bat  as  to  the  practical,  aspects  of  the  case  * — would  not  be  per- 
formed did  the  solicitor  not  dissuade  him  from  its  prosecution. 

A  solicitor  is  not  liable  for  negligence  when  the  damage  arises  Where 
from  the  error  of  the  judge  in  making  an  order  at  chambers  ; s  ^hie*!™0 
nor  for  pleadings,  if  drawn  by  a  pleader ;  *  nor  for  refusing  to  mi8takefl- 
insert  matter  in  pleadings  against  his  own  view  at  the  instance  of 
his  client ; 4  nor  for  a  mistake  in  evidence  if  he  has  taken  counsel's 
opinion  f  nor  for  the  absence  of  counsel  at  the  trial  ;e  nor  because 
witnesses  whose  proofs  have  been  taken  are  not  called  on  the  trial, 
since  this  is  "  entirely  for  counsel  "  f  nor  for  anything  within  the 
province  of  counsel  at  the  trial ;  nor  for  omitting  to  move  for  a 
new  trial  without  instructions  to  do  so  ;8  nor  for  refusing  to  follow 
his  client's  instructions  to  do  what  is  merely  designed  for  delay  ;9 
nor  for  preparing  a  joint  warrant  of  attorney  from  two,  so  as  not 
to  guard  against  the  effects  of  one  of  them  dying  before  the  judg- 
ment ;w  nor  for  drawing  under  counsel's  advice  an  agreement  bad 
for  champerty,  and  for  suing  thereon  ;n  nor  when  he  accepts  as  a 
correct  exposition  of  the  law  a  decision  of  a  competent  court, 
even  though  in  fact  such  decision  is  erroneous.13 

In  the  case  of  a  solicitor,  acting  merely  as  the  officer  of  the  Solicitor 
Court,  handing  over  papers  which  may  be  afterwards  acted  upon,  p^rS?  0YW 
with  no  more  active  intervention  than  that  of  a  postman  who  con- 
veys a  letter,  he  is  not  liable  if  a  warrant  he  may  so  hand  over 
proves  bad.1*  If,  however,  he  deliberately  directs  the  execution  of 
a  warrant,  he  thereby  takes  on  himself  the  chance  of  all  bad 
consequences.14 

II.  Negligence  in  matters  not  in  litigation.  n.  Negligence 

(i)  In  the  course  of  business  between  vendors  and  purchasers.  {£  action.01 
The  solicitor  should  inquire  whether  a  thins:  proposed  to  be  x-  Vendors  and 

^  o    r     r  purchasers. 

1  Jacks  v.  Bell,  i  C.  &  P.  316 ;  and  2  Chitty,  General  Practice,  c.  1, 22.  The  whole 
of  this  chapter,  Of  the  Retainer  of  a  Legal  Agent,  may  profitably  be  referred  to. 
*  Laidler  v.  Elliot,  3  B.  &  C.  738. 

8  Manning  v.  Wilkin,  12  L.  T.(  0.  S.)  249.     4  Ibbotson  v.  Shippey,  23  Sol.  Jonr.  388. 

9  Andrews  v.  Hawley,  26  L.  J.  Ex.  323. 

6  Lowry  v.  Guilford,  5  C.  &  P.  234.    In  a  Mayor's  Coort  case,  a  solicitor  acting  as 
advocate  was  held  liable  to  his  client  for  failure  to  attend  a  police  court :  Fergnsson 
v.  Lewis,  Law  Journal  Newspaper  for  1879,  at  700.    See  Solicitors  as  Advocates,' 
Clarke  v.  Coachman,  Law  Journal  Newspaper  for  1 885,  at  318. 

7  Hatch  v.  Lewis,  2  F.  &  F.  467,  at  482. 

8  Fray  v.  Foster,  1  F.  &  F.  681. 

^  •  Johnson  v.  Alston,  1  Camp.  176.  In  Pierce  v.  Blake,  2  Salk.  515,  Holt,  CJ.,< 
said  :  "  If  he  [the  attorney]  puts  in  a  false  plea  to  delay  justice,  breaks  his  oath,  and 
may  be  fined  for  putting  a  decision  upon  the  Court." 

&  Kettle  v.  Wood,  5  L.  J.  (0.  S.)  K.  B.  173. 

11  Potts  v.  Sparrow,  6  C.  &  P.  749. 

13  Marsh  v.  Whitmore,  21  Wall.  (U.  S.),  178. 
•    w  Carratt  v.  Morley,  1  Q.  B.  18. 

14  Green  v.  Elgie,  5  Q.  B.  99 ;  see  Law  Mag.  (N.  S.)  vol.  iii.  (1845),  339.  The 
right  of  Ken  on  law  papers  is  treated,  Bell,  Comm.  (7th  ed.),  vol.  ii.  107-109.  See  also 
the  very  full  collection  of  cases  in  Bell,  Principles  of  the  Law  of  Scotland  (9th  ed.), 
§  219  (7)  143-147,  where  all  the  Scotch  oases  appear  to  be  collected. 
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sold  may  legally  be  the  subject  of  bargain  and  sale,  that  is,  whether 
the  bargain  is  not  affected  by  fraud  or  immorality,  or  with  regard 
to  matters  against  public  policy.1  He  is  to  ascertain  whether  the 
parties  to  the  proposed  contract  have  contractual  capacity ; s  he 
must  take  care  that  his  client  does  not  enter  into  any  covenant  or 
stipulation  that  may  expose  him  to  a  greater  degree  of  responsi- 
bility than  is  ordinarily  attached  to  the  business  in  hand,  or  at 
least  does  not  do  so  till  the  consequences  have  been  explained  to 
him  ;  *  and  he  must  not  voluntarily  and  unnecessarily  divulge  de- 
fects in  his  client's  title.4  On  the  other  hand,  a  solicitor  is  liable 
if  he  allows  his  client  to  take  a  bare  possessory  title6  without  calling 
his  attention  to  the  fact. 
Duty  of  It  is  the  duty  of  the  vendor's  solicitor  to  deliver  a  sufficient 

reference  to  abstract  of  title  where  the  necessary  investigations  are  not  made 
abstract.  fa  ^  o^rse  0f  the  negotiations ;  and  of  the  purchaser's  solicitor 
not  merely  to  see  that  what  is  abstracted  is  correctly  stated,  but 
also  that  all  that  is  material  is  stated.6  Thus,  a  solicitor  ought 
not  to  content  himself  with  a  particular  extract  of  a  will  furnished 
by  his  client,  unless  something  pass  between  him  and  his  client 
which  shews  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  consult  the  original.7  In 
Bryant  v.  Bush8  there  are  expressions  that  would  support  the 
narrower  duty ;  they  are,  however,  merely  obiter  dicta,  negativing 
an  alleged  duty  on  the  part  of  a  purchaser's  solicitor  to  inform 
himself  of  the  names  of  the  attesting  witnesses  to  title-deeds, 
with  a  view  to  the  production  of  evidence  in  the  event  of  the 
destruction  of  the  deeds. 
Liability  of  The   solicitor's   duty   is   only   with   reference  to  direct   and 

low  occasioned  immediate,  and  sot  to  possible  and  future,  requisites.     In  con- 
^eDsearohe8)  ^dering  the  effect  of  abstracts,  he  must  avoid  drawing  wrong 
conclusions  from  the  deeds  laid  before  him,  though  there  is  no 
duty  on  him  to  know  their  legal  operation.     If  he  does  not 
consult  counsel,  he  assumes  the  risk  of  going  wrong.9     There  is 

1  E.g.,  a*  in  Fores  v,  Johnes,  4  Esp.  (N.  P.)  97 ;  Hughes  v.  Done,  1  Q.B.  204  ; 
Graeme  v.  Wrooghton,  11  Ex.  146.  See  Sale  of  Goods  Act,  1893  (56  &  57  V»L 
o.  71)  s.  61  sab.-ss.  2,  3. 

8  Palling,  Attorneys,  229,  citing  Co.  Litt.  172  a. 

*  Stannard  v.  Ullithorne,  10  Bine.  491. 

4  Taylor  v.  Blacklow,  3  Bing.  N.  C.  235 ;  Barber  v.  Stone,  50  L.  J.  C.  P.  207. 
Gp.  per  Kelly,  C.B.,  Hardy  v.  Yeasey,  L.  ft.  3  Ex.  107,  at  in.  Com.  Dig,  Action 
upon  the  Case  for  Deceipt  (A  5). 

8  Allen  v.  Clark,  7  L.  T.  (N.  S.)  781 ;  Brooks  t>.  Dsy,  2  Dick.  (Ch.)  572 ;  Arnot 
v.  Biscoe,  1  Vss.  Sen.  95.  In  Potts  v.  Dutton,  8  Beav.  493,  a  solicitor  was  made  to 
hear  the  expense  of  drawing  a  conveyance  where  the  title-deeds  were  oat  of  the  vendor's 
possession  to  his  knowledge ;  and  in  consequence  of  which  the  sale  went  oC 

6  Sngden,  Vendors  &  Purchasers  (14th  ed.)  41 1,  citing  Kennedy  v.  Green,  3  My.  os  K. 
699 ;  Mahony  v.  Davoren,  30  L.  B.  Ir.  664. 

7  Wilson  v.  Tucker,  3  Stark.  (N.  P.)  154.  In  re  Keeping  and  Gloag,  58  L.  T.  679* 

8  4  Knss.  1. 

9  Lreson  v.  Pearman,  3  B.  &  C.  799. 
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authority 1  for  saying  that  a  solicitor  is  liable  to  his  client  for  loss 
occasioned  by  his  omission  to  make  any  of  the  numerous  searches 
which  may  by  possibility  disclose  matter  affecting  the  title.  Bnt 
it  is  pointed  out  in  a  work  of  great  authority3  that  there  is  a 
general  practice  to  make  certain  specified  searches,  and  no  more ; 
and  a  doubt  is  expressed  whether  a  solicitor  would  be  liable  for 
one  of  these  omissions  which  are  sanctioned  by  general  practice. 
The  solution  of  this  doubt  appears  to  be  given  by  Tindal,  C.J.,8  opinion  of 
when  he  says :  "  This  [what  constitutes  the  exercise  of  reasonable  T*ndal» CJ- 
and  proper  care,  skill,  and  judgment]  is  a  question  of  fact,  the 
decision  of  which  appears  to  us  to  rest  upon  this  further  inquiry — 
viz.,  whether  other  persons,  exercising  the  same  profession  or 
calling,  and  being  men  of  experience  and  skill  therein,  would  or 
would  not  have  come  to  the  same  conclusion  as  the  defendant." 

The  solicitor  would,  of  course,  be  liable  if  he  omitted  to  require 
the  statutory  searches  to  be  made.  And  in  the  case  of  counsel  searches, 
advising  a  search  for  specified  incumbrances,  it  is  laid  down  in 
the  above-cited  learned  treatise  that  the  "  solicitor  need  not  make 
a  more  extensive  search;"  though  the  generality  of  the  proposi- 
tion is  guarded  by  the  reservation,  "  unless  aware  of  some  par- 
ticular reason  for  so  doing."4  A  further  reservation  may  be 
suggested — that  the  duty  of  the  solicitor  would  be  dependent  to 
no  small  extent  on  the  form  of  the  opinion. 

Primd  facie,  the  solicitor  is  bound  to  inquire  as  to  the  payment  Duty  to  in- 
of  the  past  rent.     If,  however,  the  client  has  made  inquiries  p^^tof 
about  the  matter,  and  leads  his  solicitor  to  believe  that  he  is  P*8*  "art- 
satisfied  about  it,  the  marginal  note  in  Warne   v.    Kempster* 
states  that  it  is  not  negligence  in  the  solicitor  to  omit  to  call  for 
the  receipts,  or  take  other  precautions  which  otherwise  would  be 
usual  and  necessary.     Yet  this  does  not  appear  from  the  report 
of  what  Blackburn,  J.,  said;  from  which   the  inference    rather 
seems  to  be  that,  failing  an  employment   "to  see  whether  the 
transaction  was  safe  with  the  reference  to  the  past  rent,"  there 
would  be  no  presumption  raised  whatever. 

In  cases  in  which  a  deed  is  settled  in  chambers  there  is  the  Solicitor  may 
authority  of  Kay,  J.,0  for  saying  that  the  solicitor  may  be  liable  wnere  deed  • 
for  negligence  even  though  the  deed  professes  to  be  settled  by  JJ^JJ J  ^Jj6" 
the  Court.     "  The  Court,"  says  that  learned  judge,  "  acts  always  Court. 

1  I  Byth.  &  Jarm.  Conv.  (4th  ed.),  100 ;  Watts  v.  Porter  3  E.  &  B.  743  ;  Cooper  v. 
Stephenson,  21  L.  J.  Q.  U  292 ;  Allen  v.  Clark,  7  L.  T.  (N.  8.)  781.    ' 

*  Dart,  Vendors  and  Purchasers  (6th  ed.),  vol.  i.  523. 

*  Chapman  v.  Walton,  10  Bing.  57,  at  63. 

4  Dart,  Vendors  and  Purchasers  (6th  ed!),  vol,  i.  523,  citing  Cooper  v.  Stephenson, 
21  L.  J.  Q.  B.  292.  B  1  F.  &  F.  695. 

6  Stanford  v.  Roberts,  26  Ch.  D.  155,  at  160.  As  to  the  duty  of  the  client  to 
examine  bundle  of  deeds  handed  him  by  his  solicitor,  Hunt  v.  Elmes,  2  Be  G.  F.  &  J.  578. 
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(2)  Landlord 
and  tenant. 


Usual 
covenants. 


(3)  Lenders 
and  borrowers. 


upon  the  instigation  of  the  solicitors  employed  in  the  matter,  and 
suppose  that  by  reason  of  the  exceeding  negligence  of  the 
solicitor  employed  by  the  plaintiff  in  the  action,  a  deed  of  settle- 
ment should  be  settled  and  passed  in  a  form  which  omitted  some 
of  the  provisions  which  the  conveyancing  counsel  had  recom- 
mended should  be  inserted  in  it,  is  it  to  be  said  that  the  solicitor  is 
relieved  from  responsibility  ?  I  do  not  think  so.  There  are  many 
cases  in  which  a  solicitor  would  not  be  relieved  from  responsibility, 
although  the  deed  was  formally  settled  in  Court,  if  the  deed 
happened  to  be  in  a  wrong  form  owing  to  his  negligence."1 

(2)  In  the  course  of  business  between  landlord  and  tenant. 
The  intervention  of  a  solicitor  is  most  often  required  in  this 

case  in  the  preparation  of  leases,  a  duty  not  infrequently  com- 
plicated by  the  existence ,  of  settlements  or  special  conditions. 
The  lease  and  counterpart  are  usually  prepared  by  the  solicitor  of 
the  lessor  on  behalf  of  both  parties.  The  costs  of  surveyor's 
charges  and  counsel's  fees  for  advising  on  title  will  not  be  allowed 
as  part  of  the  costs  of  the  lease.9  Leases  should  contain  all  the 
proper  and  usual  covenants  applicable  to  the  subject-matter 
demised,  the  custom  of  the  country,  and  the  most  usual  and 
probable  contingencies." 

"  Usual  covenants/1  says  Jessel,  M.R.,  in  Hampshire  v. 
Wickens,4  "  may  vary  in  different  generations.  The  law  declares 
what  are  usual  covenants  according  to  the  then  knowledge  of 
mankind."  These,  whether  the  agreement  in  terms  stipulates 
for  them  or  not,  should  be  inserted.*  Though  in  Hampshire  v. 
Wickens  the  way  in  which  the  case  came  before  the  Court  left 
the  judge  to  decide  what  were  usual  covenants,  in  an  action  for 
negligence  the  matter  would  have  to  be  left  to  the  jury  on  the 
question  of  what  is  reasonable  and  competent  skill ;  though  the 
jury  would  have  to  decide  under  the  direction  of  the  judge. 

(3)  In  the  course  of  negotiating  between  lenders  and  borrowers. 
The  duty  of  a  solicitor  in  the  case  of  negotiating  a  loan  may 

fall  under  any  one  of  the  three  following  classes : — 

1  As  to  the  vendor's  duty  to  the  purchaser  in  regard  to  deterioration  of  the  property 
see  Phillips  v.  Silvester,  L.  R.  8  Ch.  173 ;  Clarke  v.  Ramus,  (1891)  2  Q.  B.  456. 

9  Lock  v.  Furze,  19  C.  B.  N.  S.  96  per  Erie,  C.J.,  at  119.  See  Woodfall,  Landlord 
and  Tenant  (ijth  ed.),  206. 

8  Pulling,  Attorneys  (3rd  ed.),  234.  Stannard  v.  Ullithorne,  10  Bing.  401.  In  Barrow 
v.  Isaacs  and  Son  (1891).  1  Q.  B.  417,  there  was  provision  in  a  lease  that  the  lessees 
should  not  grant  an  underlease  without  the  lessor's  consent  in  writing  being  obtained. 
The  lessees  underlet  part  of  the  premises  without  asking  for  the  lessor  s  consent  The 
underlease  was  prepared  by  the  solicitor,  who  omitted  to  look  at  the  head  lease,  and 
forgot  that  it  contained  the  covenant,  not  to  underlease  without  consent.  It  was  held 
by  the  Court  of  Appeal  that  the  negligence  was  not  a  mistake  so  as  to  make  applicable 
the  plea  of  equity,  and  that  the  court  would  not  relieve  from  the  forfeiture. 

*  7  Ch.  D.  555,  at  561 ;  In  re  Lander  and  Bagley's  Contract  (1892),  3CI1.4!. 
Cp.  James  v.  Couchman,  29  Ch.  D.  212. 

8  Church  v.  Brown,  15  Yes.  at  265 ;  Propert  v.  Parker,  3  My.  &  K.  2S0. 
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a.  He  may  receive  a  certain  sum  of    money  to  invest  in  a  a.  Duty  to 

,  •      ,  .,  invest  in  a 

particular  security.  particular 

In  this  case  all  he  does  is  the  legal  business.  He  receives  the  8eourity* 
money,  and  has  to  see  that  the  deeds  are  executed  in  proper 
time,  and  that  the  money  is  handed  over  to  the  borrower.  He  has 
no  duty  to  inquire  into  the  borrower's  responsibility,  nor  into  the 
sufficiency  of  the  security1  arising  from  the  property  being  unen- 
cumbered or  the  borrower  being  insolvent.2 

/3.  He  may  receive  money  in  order  that  he  may  find  a  security  £  Duty  to 
to  invest  it  upon,  subject  to  the  approval  of  his  client,  retaining  subject  to  the 
the  money  in  the  meantime.  hw  cUenV* 

In  this  case  he  must  submit  to  his  client  the  various  securities 
proposed,  advise  on  their  eligibility,  and  ultimately  see  that  the 
money  is  handed  over,  and  a  sufficient  security  given  for  it.  He 
is  not  liable  where  the  matter  does  not  require  the  exercise  o£ 
professional  skill  and  the  reasons  for  taking  any  step  are  submitted 
to  the  client,  and  are  of  a  nature  that  any  man  should  be  able  to 
form  an  opinion  upon.3 

Where  the  client  is  a  trustee  the  solicitor's  duty  is  to  (»U  When  client 

"  is  a  trustee. 

his  attention  "to  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  Court  for  the 
guidance  of  trustees,"  and  any  matters  known  to  him  which 
materially  affect  the  value  of  the  property  as  a  security.4  But 
he  may  also  recommend  the  investment,  when  his  responsibility  is 
increased,  as  is  well  shewn  in  a  Scotch  case.6  "  For  an  agent," 
says  Lord  President  Robertson,8  "to  bring  an  investment  under  the 
notice  of  a  client  is  of  course  to  a  certain  extent  a  recommendation, 
— that  is  to  say,  it  is  the  expression  of  the  opinion  that  the 
investment  is  worthy  of  consideration.  If  besides  thus  intro- 
ducing an  investment  an  agent  expresses  a  favourable  opinion  of 
it,  he  will  be  liable,  if  his  opinion  was  either  not  honest  or  given 
when  he  had  no  adequate  information  entitling  him  to  give  an 
opinion  at  all.  But  then  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  all 
this  has  to  be  considered  in  relation  to  the  client  in  question,  and 

1  2  Chitty,  Pleading,  281,  n. ;  Green  v,  Dixon,  1  Jur.  137 ;  Howell  v.  Young, 
5  B.  &  C.  25a 

*  Dartnell  v.  Howard,  4  B.  &  C.  345.  Cp.  Kin*  v.  Withers,  Prec.  Ch.  19.  The 
marginal  note  is :  "A  scrivener  who  was  employed  to  examine  into  a  title  fails  in 
his  duty  by  neglecting  to  make  a  thorough  inquiry ; "  but  the  facts  shew  that  Withers,  the 
defendant,  proposed  the  security  to  the  plaintiff.  On  advising  as  to  title,  counsel 
suggested  an  inquiry,  which  Withers  either  never  made,  or  "  at  least  never  gave 
any  answer  to  the  counsel,  but  told  Sir  Edward  [the  plaintiff]  that  Billingsly  [the  pro- 
posed lender]  was  a  very  honest  man."  In  Brinsden  v.  Williams  (1894)  3  Ch.  I^5> 
solicitors  of  a  mortgagee  trustee  were  held  not  liable  for  the  insufficiency  of  the 
security,  though  the  mortgage  money  was  paid  through  them. 

*  Chapman  v.  Chapman,  L.  R.  9  Eq.  276,  at  296. 

4  Morgan  v.  Blyth  (1891),  1  Ch.  344,  at  361,  the  case  of  an  improper  investment 
8*wyer  v.  Goodwin,  1  Ch.  D.  351. 

*  Cleland  v.  Brownlie,  20  Kettie  152.  •  L.  c,  at  162. 
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2.  Doty  to 
lvest  without 
referenoe  to 
hisolient. 


Blair  v. 
Bromley. 


to  the  kind  of  investment  he  is  known  to  desire."  "In  order,"  says 
Lord  M'Laren,1  "  to  make  good  a  case  of  liability  in  such  cir- 
cumstances as  the  present,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  pursuer  most 
establish  three  points.  He  must  shew,  first,  that  the  agent  in  the 
transaction  undertook  to  act,  not  as  a  conveyancer,  but  as  a 
valuator  and  adviser  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  investment; 
second,  that  he  gave  bad  advice  either  intentionally  or  without 
any  sufficient  reason  for  giving  the  advice ;  and  third,  that  the 
information  given  by  the  agent  was  not  in  fact  true  information." 

y.  He  may  receive  money  to  invest,  and  be  empowered  to  act 
exclusively  and  without  reference  to  his  client,  as  if  the  client  is 
abroad.1 

In  this  case  the  solicitor  has  not  merely  to  provide  the 
securities,  and  conduct  the  legal  business  with  reference  to  the 
settlement  of  the  terms  of  the  loan  ;  he  also  undertakes  the  re- 
sponsibility to  his  client  of  seeing  that  they  are  good  securities,  on 
which  money  may  be  safely  invested.1  He  becomes  liable  for  the 
neglect  of  any  precaution  which  a  prudent  man  of  competent 
skill  would  have  taken — as  for  omitting  to  inquire  if  the  proposing 
borrower  has  been  bankrupt,  or  if  any  other  circumstance  of  the 
case  renders  the  security  ineligible.4  In  no  case  does  it  appear 
that  he  has  to  caution  his  client  against  improbable  contingencies 
of  loss ;  *  and  the  taking  a  mortgage  without  a  power  of  sale  has 
in  an  old  case  been  held  a  precaution  against  so  improbable  a 
contingency  of  loss,  that  default  in  taking  it  should  not  affect  a 
solicitor  with  liability  for  negligence.6 

In  Blair  v.  Bromley7  it  was  contended  not  to  be  within  the 
ordinary  duty  of  a  solicitor  to  receive  money  to  lay  out  on 
mortgage  for  his  clients.  Lord  Lyndhurst,  however,  overruled 
this,  "  for  the  duty  of  laying  out  the  money  was  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  the  business  of  the  firm ;  and  they  had  undertaken  it 
[to  lay  out  money] ;  and  in  that  case  I  agree  with  what  is  laid 
down  by  the  Master  of  the  Bolls  in  Sadler  v.  Lee,8  that  all  the 
partners  become  liable  for  the  several  acts  of  each "  ;9  and  thus 

1  L.  c,  at  i6j3y 

2  Bostock  v.  Floyer,  L.  R.  I  Eq.  26  (recognised  in  Speight  v.  Gaunt  9  App.  Gas.  ir 
at  5),  denies  the  competence  of  trustees  to  trust  so  far  to  solicitors.  See,  however,, 
the  gloss  by  Lindley,  L.  J.,  22  Oh.  Div.  727,  at  761. 

•  Dooby  v.  Watson,  39  Ch.  D.  178. 

4  Cooper  v.  Stephenson,  21  L.  J.  Q.  B.  292 ;  Smith  v.  Fooock,  23  L.  J.  Ch.  545. 

8  Brumbridge  v.  Massey,  28  L.  J.  Ex.  59. 

6  Bailey  v.  Abraham,  14  L.  T.  (0.  8.),  219 ;  Davidson,  Conveyancing  (4th  ed.%. 
voL  ii.  part  ii.  85. 

7  5  Hare  542,  2  Ph.  354.  s  6  Beav.  33a 

9  See  Dundonald  v.  Masterman,  L.  R.  J  Eq.  504,  where  James,  V.C.,  considers  and 
explains  the  expressions  of  Turner,  L.J.,  in  Viney  v.  Chaplain,  2  De  Q,  &  J.  468. 
Lord  Campbell's  remarks  in  Harman  v,  Johnson^  2  E.  &  B.  61,  at  65,  distinguish  between 
the  business  of  an  attorney  and  a  scrivener,  while  admitting  that  "  attorneys  frequently 
do  act  as  scriveners  in  the  roll  sense  of  the  term ; "  and  during  the  forty  yean  since  Lord 
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where  a  fraud  was  perpetrated  by  the  solicitor's  partner,  the 
solicitor  would  himself  be  liable  to  make  restitution.1  In  St.  St.  Aubyn  ». 
Aubyn  v.  Smart,9  Malins,  V.C.,  lays  down  that,  though  the 
ordinary  course  of  business  might  not  warrant  any  particular 
transaction,  still  a  liability  upon  it  would  arise,  binding  all  the 
members,  so  soon  as  it  is  shewn  that  any  duty  has  in  fact  been 
undertaken  by  the  firm,  quite  apart  from  the  question  whether 
the  duty  is  within  the  ordinary  course  of  a  solicitor's  business ; 
for  thereby  all  and  each  of  the  partners  becomes  liable  for  any 
miscarriage  in  the  discharge  of  that  duty. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  a  liability  of  this  sort  does  not  strictly  Comment, 
arise  out  of  the  partnership  relation,  but  is  rather  a  consequence 
of  an  estoppel  to  deny  that  the  particular  business  undertaken 
is  firm  business,  because  the  members  of  the  firm  have  chosen  to 
conduct  themselves  on  the  assumption  that  it  is.  St.  Aubyn  v. 
Smart  is  a  decision  rather  illustrating  the  class  of  facts  the 
presence  of  which  will  affect  an  innocent  partner  with  liability  for 
transactions  not  normally  within  the  scope  of  the  partnership, 
than  as  the  indication  of  a  principle  that  a  partner  may  con- 
structively be  bound  for  acts  of  his  partner  outside  the  ordinary 
course  of ^business  and  carried  on  independent*  of  him «  _ 

A  solicitor's  liability  is  that  of  any  other  agent  similarly 
employed  ;4  although  the  circumstances  of  his  employment  may 
affect  him  with  all  the  liability  of  a  trustee.1 

The  solicitor  for  the  lender  not  infrequently   acts   for    the  solicitor 
borrower  as  well.     Where  this  is  the  case  a  duty  of  great  delicacy  S^th  fender 
is  cast  upon  the  solicitor.      The  double   relation  may  be  con-  **d  borrower, 
stituted  not  merely  by  actual   retainer,  but  by  inference  from 
course  of  conduct.     In  this  latter  view  the  decision  is  for  a  jury. 
Tet  whatever  the  means  of  constituting  the  relation — whether  by 
actual  agreement  or  by  implication — when  it  is  constituted  the 
agent  is  responsible  to  either  of  the  parties  who  may  suffer  from 
his  negligence  in  preparing  the  security.6 

Where  the  solicitor  acts  for  the  borrower  his  duty  is  the 
converse  of  that  when  he  acts  for  the  lender. 

Campbell's  dictum  this  frequency  has  probably  grown  into  a  custom  judicially  to  bo 
noticed.  As  to  the  evidenoe  sufficient  to  establish  this,  see  Ex  parte  Powell,  1  Ch.  Div. 
501,  at  507  ;  Crawoour  v.  Salter,  18  Ch.  Div.  30 ;  Ex  parte  Turqnand,  In  re  Parker, 
14  Q.  B.  Div.  636.  As  to  the  business  of  a  scrivener^  see  Ex  parte  Malkin,  1  Rose 
406,  2  Rose  27  ;  Adams  v.  Malkin,  3  Camp.  534 ;  Wilkinson  9.  Candlish,  5  Ex.  91,  at 
95 ;  Vin.  Abr.  Scrivener.     . 

1  Sadler  v.  Lee,  6  Beav.  324,  at  330. 

a  L.  R.  5  Eq.  183,  at  187,  L.  R.  3  Ch.  646. 

8  This' appears  more  clearly  in  the  report  of  the  case  on  appeal,  L.  R.  3  Ch.  646. 

4  Donaldson  v.  Haldane,  7  CI.  &  F.  762 ;  Hayne  v.  Rhodes,  8  Q.  B.  342. 

8  Dartnell  v.  Howard,  4  B.  &  C.  345  ;  Craig  v.  Watson,  8  Beav.  427. 

•  Lang  17.  Strathers,  2  Wils.  &  Shaw.  (H.  L.  Sc.)  563;  Robertson  v.  Fleming, 
4  Macq.  (H.  L.  Sc.)  167. 
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U)  Partner-  (4)  In  Partnership  matters, 

pma  jn  drawing  np  partnership  deeds  and  advising    on    matters 

arising  out  of  partnership  transactions,  the  same  duty  is  owing  as 
in  matters  we  have  before  discussed  at  large. 

(5)  In  matters  affecting  the  relation  of  Principal  and  Surety. 

In  addition  to  the  duties  before  set  out,  the  solicitor  must  see 
that  the  contract  of  guarantee  or  indemnity  is  in  writing,1  and  if 
not  under  seal  is  for  a  lawful  consideration.8 
(6)  Debtor  and      (6)  In  arrangements  between  Debtor  and  Creditor. 

These  may  be  either  under  ordinary  retainers,  when  the 
principles  regulating  work  done  under  retainer  apply  ;  or  under 
arrangements  between  debtors  and  the  general  body  of  their 
creditors,  when  the  provisions  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  define  what 
are  the  duties  of  solicitors." 

(7)  In  matters  Matrimonial  and  Testamentary. 

Shortly,  it  may  be  said  that  the  extreme  confidence  bestowed 
in  these  matters  imposes  a  greater  obligation  of  care  and  circum- 
spection on  the  solicitor,  though  there  seems  no  difference  of 
principle  involved  from  those  relations  we  have  already  con- 
sidered. 

In  the  course  of  any  or  all  of  these  relations  the  solicitor  may 
have  the  custody  of  his  client's  deeds.  Since  he  is  bound  by  his 
position  in  relation  to  his  client  "to  use  ordinary  care  that  it" 
(any  deed  of  his  client's)  "  should  be  forthcoming  when  wanted," 
he  is  primd  facie  liable  if  he  fail  to  do  this.  The  matter,  how- 
ever, is  not  peculiar  to  the  relation  of  solicitor  and  client,  and 
may  be  referred  to  its  proper  head  of  the  general  law  of  bail- 
ments.4 

If  a  solicitor,  or  indeed  if  any  person,  prepares  a  will  with  a 

win^bis  own  kgacy  to  himself,  the  law  looks  on  it  as  a  suspicious  circumstance, 

favour.  0f  more  or  less  weight  according  to  the  facts  of  each  particnlar 

case,    and    as    demanding   the  vigilant    care    of   the    Court  in 

investigating  the  case,  and  calling  upon  it  not  to  grant  probate 

1  29  Car.  II.  c.  3,  s.  4  ;  19  &  20  Vict.  c.  97,  s.  2. 

9  Goodman  v.  Ghase,  1  B.  &  Aid.  297.  For  the  law  affecting  Principal  and  Surety 
see  De  Colyar,  Guarantees  (2nd  ed.) ;  Bees  v.  Berrington,  2  White  And  Tudor,  L.  0. 
in  Equity  (6th  ed. ),  1 106,  and  notes  1 1 1 1-1 146 ;  Mayor  &c.  of  Kingston-upon-Hull  r. 
Harding  (1892),  2  Q.  B.  494. 

8  46  &  47  Vict.  c.  52.  In  Lnddy's  Trustee  v.  Peard,  33  Ch.  D.  50a  it  was  laid 
down  "  that  the  obligations  on  a  solicitor  dealing  with  his  client  extend  to  the  case  of  a 
dealing  between  a  solicitor  and  the  trustee  in  bankruptcy  of  his  client."  For  the  l&w  where 
a  former  confidential  legal  adviser  bought  up  charges  on  his  former  employer's  estate, 
see  Garter  v.  Palmer,  8  Gl.  &  F.  657,  per  Lord  Gottenham  at  705. 

4  Reeve  v.  Palmer,  5  C.  B.  N.  S.  84  ;  Wilmot  v.  Elkington,  2  L.  J.  (K.  S.)  K.  B.  103 ; 
Wilkinson  v.  Verity,  L.  R.  6  G.  P.  206.  Ante,  892  et  seqq.  Where  a  solicitor  deposits 
deeds  without  his  client's  knowledge  as  security  for  an  advance  to  the  client,  he  is  liable 
for  haviug  mislaid  them :  North- Western  Railway  Company  v.  Sharp,  10  Bx.  451 ; 
the  papers  of  the  client  must  be  delivered  up  in  a  reasonable  state  of  order :  In  re 
Thomson,  20  Beav.  545. 
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without  full  satisfaction  that  the  instrument  did  express  the  real 
intentions  of  the  deceased.1 

"An  attorney,"  says  Lord  Cairns,3  "is  not  affected  by  the  Lord  OaLmss 
absolute  disability  to  purchase  which  attaches  to  a  trustee.  But  ^law?* of 
for  manifest  reasons,  if  he  becomes  the  bnyer  of  his  client's 
property,  he  does  so  at  his  peril.  He  must  be  prepared  to  shew 
that  he  has  acted  with  the  oompletest  faithfulness  and  fairness ; 
that  his  advice  has  been  free  from  all  taint  of  self-interest ; 
that  he  has  not  misrepresented  anything,  or  concealed  anything ; 
that  he  has  given  an  adequate  price,  and  that  his  client  has  had 
the  advantage  of  the  best  professional  assistance  which,  if  he  had 
been  engaged  in  a  transaction  with  a  third  party,  he  could 
possibly  have  afforded.  And  although  all  these  conditions  have 
been  fulfilled,  though  there  has  been  the  fullest  information,  the 
most  disinterested  counsel  and  the  fairest  price,  if  the  purchase 
be  made  covertly  in  the  name  of  another,  without  communication 
of  the  fact  to  the  vendor,  the  law  condemns  and  invalidates  it 
utterly.  There  must  be  vberrvma  fides  between  the  attorney  and 
the  client,  and  no  conflict  of  duty  and  interest  can  be  allowed  to 
exist." " 

Property  of  a  client  held  by  a  solicitor  as  trustee  does  not  vest  Property  of 
in  the  trustee  in  bankruptcy,4  and  is  not  within  the  reputed  SoUoitor!  7 
ownership  clause/  A  solicitor  must  not  mix  it  with  his  own 
property,  though  in  any  case  it  can  be  followed  by  the  client  so 
long  as  it  can  be  traced.6  Moreover,  it  appears  settled  that 
where  a  solicitor  has  had  money  from  his  client  for  the  purpose 
of  investing  on  a  mortgage  of  specified  property,  and  has  taken 
the  security  in  his  own  name,  he  will  be  held  to  be  a  trustee  of 
the  security  for  his  client  to  the  extent  of  the  sum  received  from 
him  even  though  the  solicitor  may  have  made  a  deposit  of  the 
title-deeds  with  his  banker  or  other  person,7  and  the  client  is  not 
guilty  of  negligence  in  omitting  to  get  his  title-deeds  from  his 
solicitor  who  afterwards  is  found  to  have  dealt  with  them  on  his 
own  account.8 

With  regard  to  bills  of  sale,  the  duties  of  solicitors  are  pre-  Bills  of  Bale. 
scribed  by  the  Bills  of  Sale  Acts.9 

1  Barry  v.  Butlin,  2  Moo.  P.  C.  C.  480  ;  Fulton  v.  Andrew,  L.  R.  7  H.  L.  448. 

2  M'Pnerson  v.  Watt,  3  App.  Cas.  254,  at  266. 
8  See  also  per  Blackburn,  J.,  /.  c,  at  270. 

4  46  &  47  Vict.  c.  52,  sec.  44,  sub-sec.  1. 

5  Sub-sec.  2  (Hi.). 

•  Dickson  v.  Murray,  31  Sol.  Jour.  493  ;  Cordery,  Solicitors  (2nd  ed.),  125. 

7  Harpham  v.  Shacklock,   19  Ch.  D.  207  ;  cp.  what  is  said  by  Lord  Herschell, 
Taylor  v.  RnH&ell  (1892),  App.  Cas.  244,  at  253  ;  in  re  Richards,  45  Ch.  D.  589. 

8  In  re  Vernon  Ewens  &  Co.  33  Ch.  D.  402. 

*  41  &  42  Vict.  c.  31  sec.  10 ;  45  &  46  Vict.  c.  43.   As  to  inadvertence  in  renewing 
registration  of  a  bill  of  sale,  In  re  Parsons,  Ex  parte  Furber  (1893),  2  Q.  B.  122. 
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In  Ex  parte  National  Mercantile  Bank,  In  re  Haynee,1  it  was 
laid  down  that  a  solicitor,  who  stated  in  the  attestation  clause  to 
a  bill  of  sale  that  he  had  explained  the  effect  of  the  bill  to  the 
grantor  when  he  had  not  done  so,  was  liable  both  to  an  action  by 
his  client  and  also  to  penal  proceedings. 

Where  a  solicitor  took  a  charge  from  a  company  for  his 
costs,  which  charge  was  not  registered,  the  Court  of  Appeal 
affirmed  the  Master  of  the  Bolls  in  holding  that  the  solicitor 
could  not  take  advantage  of  the  charge,  as  it  was  his  duty  to  see 
that  the  register  was  properly  kept.8 
Personal  The  personal  liability  of  a  solicitor  to  third  persons  is  best 

thi^Sreon.    summarized  by  quoting  the  words  of  Lord  Abinger,  C.B.,  in 
Robins  v.  Bridge  :3  "  The  attorney  is  known  merely  as  the  agent 
— the  attorney  of  the  principal,  and  is  directed  by  the  principal 
himself.     The  agent,  acting  for  and  on  the  part  of  the  principal, 
does  not  bind  himself,  unless  he  offers  to  do  so  by  express  words; 
he  does  not  make  himself  liable  for  anything,  unless  it  is  for 
those  charges  which  he  is  himself  bound  to  pay,  and  for  which 
he  makes  a  charge."4 
Agent  in  town      Further,  the  general  rule  is,  that  there  is  no  privity  between 
the  (wanted    ^e   agent  ^  town   BS1^  ^e  client  in  the  country ;  the  former 
cannot  maintain  an  action  against  the  latter  for  his  fees,  nor  the 
latter  against  the  former  for  negligence.     Something  therefore 
is  necessary  beyond  the  mere  relation  of  the  parties  to  each  other 
to  make  the  agent  in  town  liable  to  the  client.'     In  Moody  t?. 
Spencer6  the  town  agent  was  indeed  held  liable  to  account  to 
the  country  client  for  money  he  had  received;  but  there  the 
money  was  received  in  the  course  of  the  suit  from  the  opposite 
party,  and  since  it  could  not  be  said  that  the  agent  received  it  to 
the  use  of  the  country  attorney,  and  as  clearly  it  was  not  received 
on  the  agent's  own  account,  of  necessity  it  was  treated  as  held  to 
the  use  of  the  client.7 
Solicitor  may        A  solicitor  can  be  allowed  to  do  no  act  in  the  absence  of  his 
advantage  »t    client,  and  without   his   consent,  by  which   he   may  derive  an 
hfe  cHen?oiit  *  a<lv&nt»ge  at  the  expense  of  his  client;8  and  though  no  doubt  a 

to^,eSent8         l  f5  Ch*  ^  *2'  P°r  Jame8»  L-  J»  at  52-    &*  to  how  this  duty  Bhould  be  performed, 
easiness.  8ee  ^  Hannen,  J.  Morrell  v.  Morrell,  7  P.  D.  68,  at  70. 

*  In  re  Patent  Bread  Machine  Company,  Ex  parte  Valpy  and  Chaplin,  L.  R. 
7CL  289.  »  3M.&W.  114. 

4  See  Parrot  v.  Wells,  2  Vera.  127  ;  Saxon  v,  Blake,  29  Bear.  438  ;  Clark  v.  Lord 
Rivers,  L.  R.  K  Eq.  91. 

B  Cobb  v.  Becke,  6  Q.  B.  930,  at  935. 

•  2  Dow.  &  Ry.  6. 

7  As  to  solicitor's  lien  generally,  In  re  Taylor,  Stileman  v.  Underwood  (1891),  i  Ch. 
590.  As  to  solicitor's  lien  on  deeds  of  his  client,  see  the  judgment  of  Lord  Chancellor 
Sngden,  Blunden  v.  Desart,  2  Con.  &  Law.  (Ir.  Ch.)  m,  at  120. 

8  Stockton  v.  Ford,  11  How.  (U.  S.)  232,  at  247.  See  Marsh  v.  "Whitmore,  21 
WalL  (U.  S.)  178,  for  what  constitutes  ratification. 
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principal  may  ratify  or  adopt  the  act  of  his  agent— for  it  is  to  the 
rules  governing  the  relationship  between  principal  and  agent  that 
the  determination  of  this  point  is  to  be  referred — in  purchasing 
that  which  such  agent  has  been  employed  to  sell,  or  in  taking  to 
himself  any  other  advantage  from  property  he  has  to  deal  with ; 
yet  "  before  the  principal  can  properly  be  said  to  have  ratified  or 
adopted  the  act  of  his  agent  or  waived  his  right  of  complaint  in 
respect  of  such  acts,  it  should  be  shewn  that  he  has  had  full 
knowledge  of  its  nature  and  circumstances ;  in  other  words,  that 
he  has  had  presented  to  his  mind  proper  materials  upon  which  to 
exercise  his  power  of  election,  and  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
because  "  "  he  does  not  repudiate  the  whole  transaction  after  it 
has  been  completed,  he  has  lost  a  right  actually  vested  in  him  to 
the  profits  derived  by  his  agent  from  it."1 

BABRIOTER& 

The  duty  of  a  barrister  to  his  client  may  conveniently  be 
noticed  in  this  place,  and  in  connection  with  the  duties  of  solici- 
tors ;  though  a  barrister  is  not,  like  a  solicitor,  an  officer  of  the 
Court. 

The  relation  between  barrister  and  client  in  England  is  an  Roman 
imitation  of  the  practice  followed  at  Koine.1  For  a  considerable  P**0*00, 
period  of  Roman  history  the  conduct  of  suits  was  monopolized  by 
the  patricians,  whose  services  were  at  first  altogether  gratuitous, 
or  rather  were  requited  exclusively  by  political  support.  The 
patron  is  described  as  walking  in  the  forum  for  the  convenience 
of  suitors,  who  addressed  him  with  licet  consulere,  guasre  an  exis- 
times ;  id  jus  est  necne ;  and  on  getting  the  reply,  consule,  put 
the  case,  and  were  answered  in  the  formula,  Secundum  ea  qua 
prqponuntur,  existimo,  placet,  puta* 

When  the  connection  between  client  and  patron  ceased,  and 
the  patron  had  no  longer  a  claim  on  the  services  of  the  client, 
the  practice  arose  of  bringing  an  honorarium  in  lieu  of  a  pay- 

1  De  BoBsche  v.  Alt,  8  Ch.  Diy.  286,  at  313. 

3  For  an  historical  sketch  of  the  office  and  functions  of  the  advocate,  see  Forsyth, 
Hortensins  94.  Smith,  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities  (3rd  ed.)f  arts. 
"Advocati"  and  "  Jtvrisconsulti."  Colqnhoun,  Roman  Civil  Law,  §§  490,,  500, 2009, 
2209.  Domat,  Public  Law,  Bk.  2,  tit.  6,  sec.  2,  is  concerned  with  the  duties  of  advo- 
cates. To  art.  5  (Strahan's  ed.)  there  is  a  copious  citation  of  authorities  for  the  proposi- 
tion that  advocates  "  should  embrace  their  functions  upon  other  views  than  that  of 
grin."  The  rights  and  duties  of  an  advocate  of  the  French  bar  are  treated,  Jones, 
istory  of  the  French  Bar,  177.  There  is  a  note  to  Home  Tooke's  Case,  20  How. 
St.  Tr.  651,  at  687,  containing  information  as  to  the  powers  of  the  Inns  of  Court 
concerning  admission  to  the  bar.  See  further,  Lettres  sur  la  Profession  d'Avooat,  par 
Camus ;  Profession  d'Avocat,  par  Dupin ;  and  Histoire  du  Barreau  de  Paris  depuis 
son  Ongine  jusqu'a  1830,  par  Gaudry.  -Reference  may  also  be  made  to  Savigny, 
History  of  the  Roman  Law  during  the  Middle  Ages  (Cathcart's  translation),  c.  6,  State 
of  Law  Education  during  the  Early  Part  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
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ment  by  Bupport  and  services.  Throughout  the  whole  growth  of 
the  civil  law,  from  the  foundation  of  Borne  to  the  time  of  the 
Digest  of  Justinian,  not  only  was  the  advocate  always  under  legal 
incapacity  to  make  a  contract  for  his  remuneration,  but  also, 
throughout  a  part  of  that  time,  he  was  under  prohibition  of 
receiving  any  gain  for  his  services.1 
Fees  limited  Though  the  advocate  received  no  money  for  his  assistance  in 
the  earliest  times,  yet  in  a  later  stage  of  the  history  of  the  city 
such  extravagant  sums  were  given  him  that  they  occasioned  the 
enacting  of  the  Lex  Cincia  de  donis  et  mnneribus  ne  guis  ea  ob 
causam  orandam  peteret,  A.u.c.  5  50.*  The  prohibition  of  this  law 
having  fallen  into  neglect,  was  revived  by  Augustus,1  with  an 
additional  clause  by  which  the  advocate  who  pleaded  for  hire  .was 
condemned  to  pay  four  times  the  sum  he  was  to  receive.4  Later  on, 
the  Emperor  Claudius  relaxed  this  severity,  and  by  a  decree  fixed 
the  maximum  which  an  advocate  might  lawfully  receive  by 
way  of    gift  at  £80,  making  him  liable  to  refund  if  he  took 


more." 


1  Per  Erie,  C.  J.,  Kennedj  v.  Broun,  13  C.  B.  N.  S.  677,  at  732.  The  tone  of 
Roman  sentiment  may  be  illustrated  by  a  quotation  from  Ovid,  who  in  Amores,  Bk.  I. 
Elegia  x.}  AdpueUam,  ne  pro  amore  prcerma  poscat,  regards  the  accepting  money  for 
advocacy  as  a  like  baseness : 

Turps,  reps  empta  miser os  defenders  Ungua; 
Quoafaciat  magna*,  turpe,  tribunal  opes. 

An  etphHosophi  professorum  numero  tint  t  Et  nonpuiem ;  non,  quia  no*  religion 
res  est;  ted  quia  hocprimumprqfiteri  eos  oportet,  mercenariam  operam  spernen. 
Broinde  ne  juris  quidem  civUisprofessoribus  jus  dicent;  est  quidem  res  sanetissuaa 
cwUis  sapientia;  sed  auapretio  nummario  non  sit  OBstimanda  nee  dehonestanda,  dm 
in  judicw  honor  petitur  qui  in  ingressu  sacramenti  efferri  debuit.  Quondam  c*im 
tametsi  honeste  accipiuntur  inhoneste  tamenpetuntur :  D.  50,  13,  1,  §§  4,  5.  Among 
the  Greeks  the  same  feeling  was  very  strong,  Xenoph.  Memor.  I,  6,  13.  Plato  thought 
it  unworthy  of  a  virtuous  man  to  accept  a  salary  for  the  discharge  of  any  public  duty 
Repub.  i.  347.  See,  too,  Gorgias,  347,  Sophistes,  223,  224,  225,  226,  231 ;  Symp.  217, 
218;  ThetBt.  165.  The  reference  to  Plato  are  to  Stallbaum's  edition.  The  history  of 
the  honorarium  is  given  by  M.  Grellet-Dumazeau  in  his  work  Le  Barrean  Bomain,  97i 
Des  Honoraires  ;  also  by  Foray th,  Hortensius,  c.  9,  The  Honorarium,  64.     Ante,  922  »* 

8  Smith,  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities  (3rd  ed.),  art.  "  Lex  Cmcia.* 

9  a.u.c.  732. 

4  Murphy,  (Tacitus  Annal.  xi.  c.  5,  note.  MuUaque  arbitrio  senatus  constitutaswt: 
Ne  quis  ad  causam  orandam  mercede  out  donis  emeretur  (Tacitus,  AnnaL  ziii.  c.  5). 

•  Capiendis  pecuniis  posuit  modum  usque  ad  dena  sestertia,  quern  egressi  repetun- 
darum  tenerentur  (Tacitus  Annal.  xi.  7).  Tacitus  gives  the  arguments  need  on  both 
sides  in  the  debate  before  Claudius,  which  resulted  in  th©  limited  liberty  being  allowed. 
Annal.  zi.  5,  6,  7.  In  the  Code  (§  1,  C.  3,  1,  14),  the  duties  of  the  counsel  are  thus 
indicated  :  Patroni  autem  causarum  qui  utrique  parti  suum  praetantes  aux&um 
ingrediuntw,  quum  lis  fuerit  contestata,  post  narrationem  prcoposUam  et  contradi* 
tionem  object  am  ....  saerosanctis  cvangehis  taetis  juramentum  praistent,  quod  cam 
auidem  virtute  sua  omnique  ope,  auod  verum  etjustum  existimaverint,  dientibus  suis 
mferre  procurabunt;  nihil  studn  relinquentes  quod  sibi  possibUe  est;  non  autem, 
oredita  sibi  causa  cognita,  quod  improba  sit,  velpenitus  desperata  et  ex  nundaeSms 
aUegationibus  composita,  ipsi  scientes  prudentesque  mala  conscientia  liti  patrocina- 
buntur,  sed  et  sx  certamine  proeedente  aliquia  tale  sibi  cognitum  fuertt,  a  causa 
recedent  ab  hujusmodi  communione  sese  penitus  separ antes.  See  also  D.  19,  2»  38, 
§  1.  With  this  compare  Turner  v.  Phillip,  Peake  (N.  P.)  123.  A  well-known  passage 
on  the  relations  between  counsel  and  client  is  found  in  Cicero's  oration,  Pro  Bosao 
Amerino,  c.  11.    See  also  De  Oratore,  1,  45.    The  English  theory  was  eloquently 
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Dr.  Wharton1  points  ont  that  the  honorarium  could  be  recovered  in  what  oases 
through  a  cognitio  extraordinaria  of  the  Prceses.    Erie,  G. J.,9  objects  artmwZs 
to  this,  that  the  sections  of  the  Digest 8  vouched  for  this  view  prove  «*»ve»bie. 
no  more  than  that  an  advocate  could  be  made  to  refund  so  much 
of  a  fee  already  paid  as  exceeded  the  legitimate  amount  under  the 
decrees  of  the  Emperor  Claudius ;    further,  he  indicates  how  this 
amount  was  to  be  ascertained  ;  and  draws  a  distinction  between  a 
promise  of  remuneration  during  the  pendency  of  litigation  which 
does  not  bind,  and  a  security  given  after  the  suit  is  at  an  end, 
which  is  enforceable,  if,  that  is,  it  do  not  exceed  the  legitimate 
amount. 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  by  the  reduction  of  legal  proceedings  Practice  in  the 
to  writing,  the  ancient  methods  were  superseded  in  the  heart  l  e  geB' 
of  the  empire  ;  oral  proceedings,  however,  seem  to  have  been 
retained  in  what  were  the  barbarous  provinces ;  so  that  the 
practice  of  the  law  in  England  in  the  Middle  Ages  came 
nearer  the  procedure  of  ancient  Borne  than  that  in  use  in  Borne 
itself.4 

In  English  law,  according  to  Erie,  C.J.,  there  does  not  seem 
any  trace  of  the  limit  imposed  by  the  decree  of  the  Emperor 
Claudius ;  and  he  adds  that  in  all  the  records  of  our  law  from 
the  earliest  time  till  now  there  is  no  trace  that  an  advocate  has 
ever  maintained  a  suit  against  his  client  for  his  fees  in  litigation, 
or  a  client  against  an  advocate  for  breach  of  a  contract  to 
advocate.6 

But  this  is  considerably  overstating  the  facts.  For  instance, 
in  T.  B.  14  H.  VI.  18,  pi.  58,  Paston,  J.,  says,  addressing  counsel 
before  him,  and  with  the  concurrence  of  Juyn,  C.J.,  "  if  you,  who 
are  sergeant  at  law,  undertake  my  cause  and  do  nothing,  or 
conduct  it  in  such  a  manner  that  I  have  cause  to  charge  you  with 
losing  it,  I  have  an  action  on  the  case  against  you."  Again,  in  Y.  B. 
37  H.  VI.  8,  pi.  1 8, it  is  said  by  Prisot,  C.  J.,  "if  one  were  retained  to 
be  counsel  for  a  certain  sum,  he  might  have  an  action  for  the  money 

expressed  by  Cockburn,  C.J.,  at  the  bar  dinner  in  the  Middle  Temple  Hall  to  M.  Berryer, 
reported  in  the  Times  newspaper  9th  November,  1864 :  "The  arms  which  an  advocate 
wields  be  ought  to  use  as  a  warrior  and  not  as  an  assassin.  He  ought  to  uphold  the 
interests  of  his  clients  per  fas  but  not  per  nefas.  He  ought  to  know  how  to  reconcile 
the  interests  of  his  clients  with  the  eternal  interests  of  truth  and  justice.'1  There  is 
"  a  preface  dedicatorie "  to  Sir  John  Davys's  Reports  well  worth  referring  to  on  the 
same  subject.  See  also  an  article  in  Edin.  Rev.,  vol.  lxiv.,  155,  Eights  ana  Duties  of 
Advocates,  and  one  in  Lond.  and  Westm.  Rev.,  vol.  xxxv.,  Licence  of  Counsel. 

1  Negligence  (2nd  ed.),  §§  486,  719. 

2  Kennedy  v.  Broun,  13  G.  B.  N.  S.  677,  at  735.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  Mr. 
Kennedy's  argument  in  this  case,  D.  50,  13,  4,  is  not  cited :  Divus  Antoninus 
Pius  rescripsit;  juris  studiosos,  qui  solaria  petant,  hoec  exigere  posse.  See  the 
explanation  of  this  text  in  Moyle,  Introduction  to  Justinian,  Institutes  (2nd  ed.),  60. 

8  D.  50,  13,  I,  §§  16,  12.  4  Colquhoun,  Roman  Civil  Law,  §  501. 

6  Kennedy  v.  Broun,  13  C.  B.  N.  S.  677,  at  727  ;  3  Bl.  Comm.  28. 
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though  the  other  might  have  had  no  advice  " ;  and  this  statement  is 
repeated  in  Comyns's  Digest 1  as  if  it  were  law.1  In  5  Car.  L, 
however,  there  is  the  following :  "  The  plaintiff  being  a  counsellor 
at  law,  brought  his  bill  for  fees  due  to  him  from  the  defendant, 
being  a  solicitor,  and  was  to  account  with  him  at  the  end  of  every 
term.  The  defendant  demurs.  This  Court  allowed  demurrer 
nisi  causd.  Demurrer  affirmed,  and  the  bill  dismissed."1 
Theory  of  the  The  theory  of  the  English  law  seems  rather  to  be  that  it  is  of 
^  w*  advantage  for  counsel  to  be  paid  "  those  emoluments,  which 
produce  integrity  and  independence ;  "4  but  that  "  counsel  should 
be  rendered  independent  of  the  event  of  the  cause,  in  order  that  no 
temptation  may  induce  them  to  endeavour  to  get  a  verdict,  which 
in  their  consciences  they  think  they  are  not  entitled  to.  Counsel 
should  be  rendered  as  independent  as  the  judge  or  jury  who  try 
the  cause,  when  called  upon  to  do  their  duty."6  That  this 
admirable  provision  of  the  law  was  not  altogether  at  all  times 
effectual  for  its  object,  may  be  concluded  from  the  necessity  of 
the  Statute  of  Westminster  the  First,  c.  29,  and  from  Sir 
Edward  Coke's  comments  upon  it.6 
Distinction  A  distinction  has,  however,  been  drawn  between  undertakings 

radertattngs    concerning  advocacy  in  litigation 7  and  contracts  in  cases  uncon- 

aXocacy  In  *  Y-  B-  37  H-  ^Li  8»  P1-  l8i  cited.  Reeves,  Hist,  of  the  Eng.  Law  (2nded.),  voL  iii. 

litigation  and    372  ;  see  also  404,  where  Y.  B.  21  H.  IV.,  pi.  6,  is  referred  to. 

contracts  in  2  Dett.  (A  8).    See  also  a  note  to  Fitzherbert,  De  Natwra  Brevium,  Tretpats  iw 

cases  nncon-     le  case,  94  E.,  note,  citing  Y.  B.  11  H.  VI.,  24,  55.     There  is  an  Irish  case,  Hobartc 

nected  with       Butler  (1859),  Q  Ir.  C.  L.  B.  157,  holding  that  fees  are  recoverable  by  express  contract. 

advocacy.  it  was  seriously  donbted  in  the  Queen  t;.  Doutre,  9  App.  Cas.  745,  at  751,  whether 

Kennedy  v.  Broun  was  an  authority  in  English  colonies,  where  a  lawyer  is  "not  a 

mere  advocate  or  pleader,"  but  "  combines  in  his  own  person  the  various  functions 

which  are  exercised  by  legal  practitioners  of  every  class  in  England."    In  that  case  the 

Judicial  Committee  was  "  not  prepared  to  accept  all  the  reasons  which  were  assigned 

for  that  decision  in  the  judgment  of  Erie,  C.J."    See  also  Vin.  Abr.  Counsellor.  ^ 

3  Moor  contra  Row,  1  Rep.  in  Chancery,  21.  In  America  the  different  position  of 
an  "  attorney  at  law  "  from  that  of  a  barrister  in  England  has  occasioned  the  adoption 
of  a  rule  admitting  the  legal  enforceability  of  agreements  to  prosecute  a  claim, 
either  at  a  fixed  compensation  or  for  a  reasonable  percentage  upon  the  amount  recovered, 
Wright  v.  Tebbitts,  91  U.  S.  (1  Otto)  252.  See  the  account  of  the  practice  as  to 
counsel's  fees  by  Bradley,  J.,  In  re  Paschal,  10  Wall,  (U.  S.)  483,  at  494.  Cp.Trist  9. 
Child,  21  Wall.  (U.  S.)  441 ;  Stanton  t>.  Embrey,  93  U.  S.  (3  Otto),  548  ;  Moaney  v. 
Lloyd,  5  Ser.  &  Kawle  (Pa.)  412. 

4  Morris  v.  Hunt,  1  Chit.  (K.  B.)  544,  per  Bayley,  J.,  at  551.  The  learned  jndge 
adds :  "It  is  their  duty  to  take  care,  if  they  have  fees,  that  they  have  them  Wore- 
hand." 

5  Per  Best,  J.,  I.  c.  at  554.  Cp.  some  declamation  by  Erie,  C.  J.,  Kennedy  v.  Broun, 
13  C.  B.  N.  S.  677,  at  738,  beginning,  "  Such  is  the  system."  The  considerations 
arising  from  the  employment  being  one  into  which  tact  and  judgment  so  largely  enter, 
that  it  could  not  be  submitted  to  the  test  of  an  action  at  law  without  destroying  its 
character,  seem  so  obvious  and  commonplace  as  not  to  require  or  merit  treatment  in  a 
style  of  stilted  rhetoric  that  only  obscures  their  import  See  an  anecdote  in  Lord 
Campbell's  Life  of  Lord  Eldon,  Lives  of  the  Chancellors,  vol.  viL,  52:  "I  was 
counsel  for  a  highwayman,"  &c. 

0  2  Co.  Inst.  213.  A  whole  mine  of  learning  on  the  position,  and  various  degrees 
of  English  legal  practitioners  is  contained  in  Sergeant  Manning's  book,  Serviens  ad 
legem,  As  to  Sergeants.  See  further  the  preface  to  10  Co.  Rep.  xxxv. ;  Pulling,  Order 
of  the  Coif;  andCrabb,  Hist,  of  Eng.  Law,  182. 

7  That  is,  not  merely  business  in  court,  but  business  relating  to  business  that  may 
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nected  with  advocacy.  These  latter  are  not  regarded  as  within  * 
the  rule  disentitling  counsel  to  sue  in  respect  of  contracts  made 
regarding  them ;  *  consequently  the  ordinary  rules  as  to  liability 
for  negligence  apply.  As  to  the  former,  there  is  an  absolute  inca- 
pacity to  make  a  contract  of  hiring  as  an  advocate  ;  *  for  it  is  of 
the  essence  of  the  employment  of  an  advocate  at  the  English  bar, 
accepting  a  brief  in  the  usual  way,  that  he  undertakes  a  duty,  but 
does  not  enter  into  any  contract  or  promise,  express  or  implied.3 
If,  however,  he  intentionally  does  a  wrong,  and  acts  with  malice, 
fraud,  or  treachery,  his  action  may  be  treated  as  unauthorized 
and  ineffectual  "  For  instance,"  says  Pollock,  O.B.,4  u  we  think 
in  an  action  for  a  nuisance  between  the  owners  of  adjoining  land 
— however  desirable  it  may  be  that  litigation  should  cease  by  one 
of  the  parties  purchasing  the  property  of  the  other — we  think 
the  counsel  have  no  authority  to  agree  to  such  a  sale  and  bind 
the  parties  to  the  suit  without  their  consent,  and  certainly  not  con- 
trary to  their  instructions,  and  we  think  such  an  agreement  would 
be  void.,, 

The  conduct  and  control  of   causes  are  necessarily  left    to  Counsel  have 
counsel ;  and  the  apparent  authority  with  which  they  are  clothed  is  ot  action?"1 
to  do  everything  which  in  the  exercise  of  their  discretion  they  may 
think  best  for  the  interests  of  their  clients,  and  if  within  the 
limits  of  this  apparent  authority  they  enter  into  agreements  with  May  enter  into 
opposite  counsel  as  to  the  causes  in  which  they  are  engaged,  such  agreements  for 
agreements  are  held  binding.1     If  a  party  desires  to  keep  the  ^fr  ^ijjjt^rf1 
power  of  directing  counsel  in  the  conduct  of  the  suit,  he  must  the  rait 
agree  with  some  counsel  willing  so  to  bind  himself,  else  it  will  be 
presumed  that  counsel  has  power  to  act  in  everything  within  the 
scope  of  the  action. 

A  counsel  accordingly  is  not  liable  to  an  action  for  any  pro-  Counsel  not 
ceedings  in  the  course  of  an  action,  as  for  calling  or  not  calling  a  foTnte  igno- 
particular  witness,6  or  for  putting  or  not  putting  a  particular  JJjSSment 
question,  or  for  honestly  taking  a  view  of  the  case  which  may  turn 
out  to  be  quite  erroneous.7     He  is  not  responsible  for  ignorance 
of  law,  or  any  mistake  in  fact,  or  for  being  less  eloquent  or  less 

come  into  court — e.g.,  for  negligently  and  unskilfully  sealing  and  signing  a  bill  in 
equity :  Fell  v.  Brown,  2  Peake  (N.  P.)  06. 

1  Mingay  v.  Hammond,  2  Cro.  (Jac.)  482 ;  Egan  v.  Guardians  of  the  Kensington 
Union,  3  Q.  B.  935,  n. ;  Virany  v.  Warne,  4  Esp.  (N.  P.)  46 ;  Hoggins  v.  Gordon, 
3  Q.  B.  466  ;  Marsack  v.  Webber,  6  H.  &  N.  1. 

9  See  an  article  in  50  Law  Times,  197,  on  Retainers  and  Retaining  Fees,  reprinted  ' 
from  the  Canada  Law  Journal.    As  to  tho  practice  in  accepting  a  retainer  against  a 
former  client :  Earl  of  Gholmondeley  v.  Lord  Clinton,  19  Ves.  201. 

*  Swinfen  v.  Lord  Chelmsford,  5  H.  &  N.  890,  at  920 :  "  Cases  may  indeed  occur 
where,  on  an  express  promise  (if  he  made  one),  he  would  be  liable  in  assumpsit." 

4  i.  c  at  922.  s  Strauss  v.  Francis,  L.  B.  1  Q.  B.  379. 

*  See  Hatch  v.  Lewis,  2  F.  &  F.  467,  at  477. 

*  Swinfen  0.  Lord  Chelmsford,  5  H.  &  N.  890. 
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astute  than  he  was  expected  to  be.  He  may  even  withdraw  a 
juror  contrary  to  his  client's  wishes,1  unless  the  client's  dissent  is 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  opposite  party  at  the  time;3  and 
the  client  is  bound  by  the  representation  he  makes  by  counsel 
acting  for  him  so  long  as  the  representation  continues.  Thus 
even  a  secret  withdrawal  of  authority  unknown  to  the  other  side 
does  not  affect  his  apparent  authority.  If,  however,  counsel 
conduct  a  cause  in  such  a  manner  that  an  unjust  advantage  would 
be  given  to  the  other  side,  or  if  he  act  under  a  mistake  in  such 
a  way  as  to  work  injustice,  the  Court  could  review  his  action.1 
Opinion  of  This  view  of  the  authority  of  counsel  is  substantially  that  of 

inSwinfen  *'  Pollock,  O.B.,  in  Swinfen  v.  Lord  Chelmsford,4  in  which,  however, 
OhLimB£  id  Bome  members  of  his  court  did  not  concur.  "  If,"  says  the 
learned  Chief  Baron,  "  in  spite  of  instructions  to  the  contrary, 
he  [counsel]  enters  into  a  compromise,  believing  that  it  is  the  best 
course  to  take,  and  that  the  interest  of  his  client  requires  it,  this 
is  but  an  indiscretion  or  an  error  in  judgment  if  done  honestly; 
and  it  appears  to  me  that,  neither  for  the  one  nor  the  other,  can 
any  action  be  maintained  against  him."  "  I  am  sure,"  says 
Lord  Campbell  in  Furves  v.  Landell,*  "  I  should  have  been  sorry 
when  I  had  the  honour  of  practising  at  the  bar  of  England,  if 
barristers  had  been  liable  to  such  a  responsibility  "  [of  guarantee- 
ing the  soundness  of  their  advice].  "  Though  I  was  tolerably 
cautious  in  giving  opinions,  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  have 
repeatedly  given  erroneous  opinions;  and  I  think  it  was  Mr. 
Justice  Heath,  who  said  that  it  was  a  very  difficult  thing  for  a 
gentleman  at  the  bar  to  be  called  upon  to  give  his  opinion, 
because  it  was  calling  upon  him  to  conjecture  what  twelve  other 
persons  would  say  upon  some  point  that  had  never  before  been 
determined."6 

As  counsel  is  not  directly  liable  for  negligence,  so  also  he  cannot 
be  made  indirectly  liable  by  being  sued  for  the  recovery  of  his 
fee,  even  though  he  has  not  attended  the  hearing  of  the  case, 
and  apparently  has  done  nothing  for  his  money.7 

This  last  feature  of  counsel's  relation  to  his  client  is  attributed 
by  Dr.  Clark  Hare8  to  the  principle  of  the  Roman  law,  in  which 
system  the  doctrine  of  consideration  did  not  prevail,  and  under 

Strauss  v.  Francis,  L.  R.  I  Q.  B.  379. 

Cp.  Lowry  v.  Guilford,  5  C.  &  P.  234. 

Matthews  v.  Munster,  20  Q.  B.  D.  141. 

5  H.  &  N.  890,  at  924.  ■  12  CI.  &  F.  91,  at  102. 

I  have  heard  the  late  Hnddleston,  B.,  express  this  somewhat  differently,  saying : 
"  There  is  no  such  thing  as  being  right  in  law.  The  House  of  Lords  are  only  right, 
because  there  is  no  Court  above  them  to  overrule  them." 

7  Turner  v.  Phillips,  Peake  (N.  P.)  122.  As  to  misconduct  of  counsel,  see  note  to 
McDonald  v.  People,  9  Am.  St  ft.  547,  at  559-570 ;  In  re  Pollard,  L.R2P.  C.  106. 

8  Contracts  87. 
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which  either  party  to  a  contract  was  entitled  to  insist  on  the  per- 
formance by  the  other  of  his  part  irrespective  of  default  on  his 
own  part.  But  this  view  does  not  seem  accurate,  since  neither 
by  the  Roman  law  nor  by  our  own  is  the  relation  of  counsel  and 
solicitor  a  contractual  one.  In  legal  theory,  the  fee  of  counsel  is 
a  present,  not  a  payment ;  his  services  also,  in  theory,  are  not  paid 
for,  but  gratuitous. 
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UNCLASSIFIED  RELATIONS. 
CHAPTER   I. 

PARTNERSHIP. 

The  definition  of  Partnership  in  English  law  is  now  fixed  by  the 
Partnership  Act,  1890,1  as  u  the  relation  which  subsists  between 
persons  carrying  on  a  business8  in  common  with  a  view  of  profit." 

"Partnership,"  says  Jessel,  M.R./  in  commenting  upon  the  Definition, 
collection  of  definitions  in  Lindley  on  Partnership/  "is  un- 
doubtedly a  contract  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  a  commercial 
business — that  is,  a  business  bringing  profit — and  dividing  the 
profit  in  some  shape  or  other  between  the  partners."  Further, 
if  there  is  an  association  of  two  or  more  persons  formed  to  carry 
on  a  business  who  share  between  them  the  profits  of  the  business, 
they  are  to  be  treated  as  partners  unless  there  are  surrounding 
circumstances  to  shew  that  they  are  not  such.6 

The  principles  governing  the  determination  of  the  amount  of 
negligence   importing  liability  between  partners    are    not   very 

1  53  &  54  Vict.  c*  39»  8«  if  sub-s.  1. 

9  By  s.  45,  "  business  "  includes  every  trade,  occupation,  or  profession.  See  Jessel, 
M.B.'s,  criticism  by  anticipation  of  this  definition  of  partnership  in  Pooley  v.  Driver, 
5  Ch.  D.  458,  at  473.     See  JPothier's  definition,  Traite"  du  Contrat  de  Soci&4,  n.  I. 

9  Pooley  v.  Driver,  5  Ch.  D.  458,  at  472.  "  There  is  in  this  agreement,11  Bays 
Field,  J.  (Beauregard  v.  Case,  91  U.  S.  (1  Otto)  134,  at  140),  "  all  the  essential  con- 
ditions for  the  creation  of  a  partnership — provisions  for  a  union  of  services  and  money, 
and  a  division  of  profits  and  losses."  See  for  the  general  principles  governing  com- 
mercial partnerships,  Winship  v.  Bank  of  the  United  States,  5  Peters  (U.  S.)  529.  A 
partnership  exists  between  two  or  more  persons  whenever  there  is  such  a  relation 
between  them  "  that  each  is  as  to  all  the  others,  in  respect  of  some  business,  both 
principal  and  agent,"  Morgan  v.  Farrel,  58  Conn.  413,  at  422,  18  Am.  St.  R.  282. 

4  VoL  i.  (3rd  ed.),  2  and  3  (6th  ed.),  11  and  12.  In  the  3rd  edition  the  definition 
given  by  the  author  is  "  an  agreement  that  something  shall  be  attempted  with  a  view 
to  g&iDf  and  that  the  gain  shall  be  shared  by  the  parties  to  the  agreement."  See  Badely 
v.  Consolidated  Bank,  34  Ch.  D.  536,  at  552,  citing  Mollwo  Marchand  and  Co.  v.  Court 
of  Wards,  L.  B.  4  F.  0.  419,  at  435. 

6  Pooley  v.  Driver,  5  Oh.  D.  458,  at  474.  As  to  right  of  action  inter  «e,  see 
Parsons,  Partnership  (2nd  ed.),  288. 
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copiously  illustrated  by  decided  cases  in  English  law.    Hence  the 
rules  of  the  civil  law  must  be  our  guide.1 
Principle  of  The  general  principle  of  liability  is  thus  treated:  Socius  socio 

Ctaiuw?  *he  e^m  Mdp&  nomine  tenetur,  id  est  desidice,  atque  negligentice.    Culpa 
autem  non  ad  exactissimam  dUigentiam  dirigenda  est;  sujficit  etenim 
talem  dUigentiam  communibus  rebus  adhibere,  qualem  suis  rebus 
adhibere  sold  ;  quia  quiparum  diiigentem  sibi  socium  adquirit,  dese 
queri  debet?     Or,  as  it  is  otherwise  stated,  the  partner  must  shew 
"  dUigentia  quam  suis*rebus  adhibere  solet,  or  diligentia  quamsuis."1 
Case  of  part.         Partners,  accordingly,  are  "not  always  obliged  to  use  that 
So™  tJTthe061^  mid<Jle  kind  of  diligence  which  prudent  men  employ  in  their 
ordinary  rule,  own  affairs ; " 4  they  are  secure  if  they  act  in  the  partnership 
affairs  as  they  would  do  in  their  own ;  so  that  if  a  partner  fall 
into  error  in  management  from  want  of  a  larger  share  of  prudence 
and  skill  than  he  was  truly  master  of,  he  is  not  liable  for  the  con- 
sequences ;  for  the  partners  are  themselves  to  blame  in  not  making 
choice  of  an  associate  of  greater  abilities,  and  can  recover  only  for 
the  consequences  of  gross  faults.8 
Not  respon-  It  follows,  even  without  specific  authority,  that  partners  are 

fateai™ damna no*>  responsible  for  what  the  Roman  law  calls  damna  fatalia,1— 
accidents,  as,  for  example,  robbery  or  fire ;  but  they  are  liable 
for  thefts,  as  any  other  bailees  would  be/  Where  a  partner  is 
engaged  in  partnership  business,  and  is  thereby  exposed  to  loss, 
he  is  entitled  to  recoupment  from  the  partnership  funds ;  and 
the  opinion  of  Julian  was  generally  accepted,  that,  if  a  partner 
sustained  injury  in  defending  the  partnership  goods,  the  partner- 
ship should  pay  the  doctor's  bill.8 

These  principles  of  the  civil  law,  having  their  basis  in  universal 
jurisprudence,  seem  strictly  applicable  to  English  law,  and  have 
often  been  so  applied.9 

1  D.  17,  2,  Pro  Socio.  There  are  very  fall  notes  on  the  Civil  Law  in  Moyle,  Just. 
Inst.  3,  25.     See  Hunter,  Roman  Law  (2nd  ed.),  516-524. 

8  Dig.  17,  2,  72.  8  Wharton  (2nd  ed.),  Negligence,  §  54. 

4  Erskine,  Inst  3,  3,  21. 

6  Thrum  ergo  tantum  dolum,  an  etiam  cutyam  prcestare  socium  oporteat,  queaihtr, 
Ei  Celsus  libro  septimo  digestorum  ita  scnpsit :  Socio*  inter  se  dolum  A  culpa* 
prcestare  oportei.  Si  in  coiunda  societate,  inquit,  artem  operamvepoUicitus  est  after, 
veluti  cum  pecus  in  commune  paecendum,  out  agrum  politori  aoanus  in  commune 
queer  endis  fructibus ;  nimirum  wi  etiam  proestanda  eat;  pretium  enim  opera  artis  est 
velamentum.  Quod  si  rei  communi  socius  nocuit.  magis  admittit  eilpam  quoqut 
venire:  Dig.  17,  2,  52,  §  2.  The  extract  from  Ulpian  in  D.  13  6,  5,  places  the 
husband  and  partner  in  the  same  category  with  the  vendor,  vendee,  "hirer,  letter, 
&c.  This  identity  is  adopted  by  Sir  William  Jones,  hot  Mr.  Poste  in  his  edition  of 
Gains  (1st  ed.),  397,  regards  it  as  a  mistake.  Mr.  Poste  omits  the  criticism  in  his  third 
edition.  Cp.  Ambler  v.  Whipple,  20  Wall.  (U.  S.)  546,  where  defendant  entered  into 
partnership  with  "  a  man  of  genius  "  but  "  of  intemperate  habits  "  See  the  Partner- 
ship Act  1890  (53  &  54  Vict.  c.  39),  as.  19,  24.  *  Ante,  1052. 

7  Dig.  17,  2,  52,  §  3  ;  Damna  quce  imprudenttbus  aeddunt,  hoc  est,  damna  faialia, 
socii  non  cogentur  prastare. 

8  Quod  medicispro  se  datum  estt  redpere  potest :  Dig.  17,  2,  61. 

9  Wharton  (2nd  ed.),  Negligence,  §  740;  Erskine,  3,  3,  21. 
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The  diligence  of  the  partner  is  determined  most  often  by  the  The  mutual 
mutual  confidence  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  contract.     If  between 
circumstances  interfere  with  the  application  of  this  rule,  the  test  is  §Se^nefl  ^ 
what  Erskine  terms  "  that  middle  kind  of  diligence  which  prudent  amount  of 
men  employ  in  their  own  affairs."     Where  the  diligence  required  be  applied  to 
ia  not  personal,  the  test  may  be  referred  to  the  standard  of  SS£fnwflhIp 
the  diligentia  diligeivtis.     The  case  of  partnership  differs  from 
other   cases  in   this  :  that  the   accused   partner  may  discharge 
himself  by  shewing  that  his  partnership  actions  are  governed  by 
identical  principles  with  those  prevailing  in  his  private  business : 
Quia  qui  parum  diHgervtem  sibi  sodum  adquirit  de  se  qtteri  debet. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  shewn  that  the  partner  charged  with 
negligence  is  a  person  of  extraordinary  skill  and  care,  in  which 
event  the  lack  of  the  application  of  the  qualities  which  prompted 
his  selection  would  warrant  holding  him  liable  for  his  default.1 

This  is  the  distinction  marked  in  the  Roman  law  by  the  phrases 
culpa  in  concreto,  that  is,  negligence  in  the  individual,  opposed 
to  culpa  in  abstractor  negligence  generally,  apart  from  the  idio- 
syncrasies of  the  individual. 

Good  faith  is  required  in  a  partner  as  well  as  diligence.  A  Good  faith  i 
partner  may  not  divert  the  partnership  funds  to  any  purpose  foreign  partner. 
to  the  scope  of  business.  If  a  partner  is  guilty  of  gross  negli- 
gence, unskilfulness,  fraud,  or  wanton  misconduct  in  the  course  of 
the  partnership  business,  he  is  ordinarily  responsible  to  the  other 
partners  for  all  losses  and  damages  sustained  thereby.8  A  joint 
owner,  on  the  other  hand,  cannot  discharge  himself  of  his  respon- 
sibility in  case  of  the  loss  of  the  subject  of  the  joint  ownership 
by  shewing  that  he  has  bestowed  on  it  the  same  care  which  he 
bestows  on  his  separate  property ;  he  is  bound  to  shew  that  he 
took  the  care  which  men  ordinarily  take  of  their  property.8 

As  regards  the  outside  world,  the  partners,  apart  from  express  Rule  of 
notice,  are  liable  for  the  acts  of  each  other,  or  of  the  agents  of  regart7^*11 
the  partnership,  on  the  ordinary  principles  of  the  law — that  is, ihM  persons. 
when  they  are  acting  within  the  scope  of  the  partnership  affairs 
or  in  the  interest  of  the  partnership.4 

1  Ante.  1369. 

8  Maddeford  v.  Austwick,  1  Sim.  89;  Story,  Partnership,  §§  169, 173 ;  Pothier,  Traite 
da  (Jontrat  de  Society,  n.  133,  where  the  case  of  partners  having  a  carriage  in  common 
is  pat,  which  each  is  to  have  equal  opportunity  of  using  in  turn. 

3  Uuillot  v.  Dossat  (1816),  4  Martin  (La.)  203,  where  the  principles  of  the  Civil 
Law  are  examined. 

4  Bank  of  Australasia  v.  Breillat,  6  Moo.  P.  C.  C.  152,  at  193;  Bayley  v.  Man- 
chester, Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  Railway  Company,  L.  R.  8  C.  P.  148 ;  Moreton 
v.  Hardern,  4  B.  &  C.  223,  case  of  partners  of  a  coach  liable  for  the  negligence  of  one 
of  their  number — the  wrongdoer  in  trespass,  the  co-partners  in  case  ;  3  Kent  Coram. 
46;  Steel  v.  Lester,  3  C.  P.  D.  121,  joint  interest  in  a  ship.  The  contracts  of  partners 
are  at  law  joint  contracts,  Kendall  v.  Hamilton,  4  App.  Cas.  504.  With  what  Lord 
Cairns,  C,  says  at  517,  compare  per  Marshall,  C.J.,  in  carry  v.  Foyles,  1  Peters  (U.  S.) 
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James,  V.C.'s, 
summary  of 
the  lav. 


Documents  in 
possession  of 
co-partner. 


The  principle  was  pithily  expressed  by  James,  V.C.,  in 
Dundonald  (Earl  of)  v.  Masterman  i1  "  All  the  profits  arising  from 
the  transaction  by  him  of  the  plaintiff's  business  resulted  to  the 
firm ;  and  the  firm  must  bear  the  expense  of  any  miscarriage  by 
him,  whether  by  negligence  or  dishonesty,  in  the  conduct  of  the 
business." 

It  is  not  negligence  to  leave  documents  in  the  possession  of  a 
co-partner  ;a  while  on  the  dissolution  of  a  partnership  by  death,  the 
fact  of  continuing  money  in  the  hands  of  the  survivors  is  evidence 
of  a  transfer  of  credit  from  the  old  to  the  new  partnership, 
which,  other  things  being  the  same,  increases  in  probative  weight 
in  proportion  to  the  time  allowed  to  elapse  without  a  change  being 
suggested.8 

By  sec.  2  8  of  the  Partnership  Act,  1 890/  partners  are  bound  to 
render  true  accounts  and  to  give  full  information  of  all  things  affect- 
ing the  partnership  to  any  partner  or  his  legal  representatives. 


Limited 
liability 
companies. 


Directors  of  Companies. 

The  Companies  Acts,6  with  their  various  amending  and  regu- 
lating Acts,6  have  constituted  another  species  of  partnership  than 

311,  at  317  :  "  The  principle  is  that  a  contract  made  by  co-partners  is  several,  as  well 
as  joint,  and  the  assumpsit  is  made  by  all,  and  by  each.  It  is  obligatory  on  all,  and  on 
each  of  the  partners.1  But  see  Mason  v.  Eldred.  6  Wall.  (U.  S.)  231.  Ante,  200. 
See  the  Partnership  Act  1890  (53  &  54  Vict.  c.  39)  s.  9  ;  for  the  liability  of  a  firm  for 
wrongs,  see  ss.  10-12  ;  for  the  procedure  against  partnership  property  for  a  partner's 
separate  judgment  debt,  see  s.  23.  If  a  bill  of  exchange  be  drawn  by  one  partner  in 
the  name  of  the  firm,  and  within  the  scope  of  the  partnership,  or  if  a  bill  drawn  on  the  firm 
by  their  usual  name  and  style  be  accepted  by  one  of  the  partners,  all  the  partners  are 
bound :  Le  Roy,  Bayard  &  Co.  v.  Johnson,  2  Peters  (U.  S.)  186,  at  197.  As  to  the 
scope  of  a  partnership  which  admits  of  the  drawing  of  bills  of  exchange,  Kimbro  v. 
Bullitt,  22  How.  (TJ.  S.)  256.  For  the  case  of  a  partner  drawing  notes  in  the  name  of 
the  firm  payable  to  himself  and  indorsing  them  to  a  third  party  for  a  personal  and  not 
a  partnership  consideration,  Smyth  v.  Strader,  4  How.  (U.  S.)  404.  See  the  Partner- 
ship Act  1890  (53  &  54  Vict.  c.  39),  ss.  5,  6,  and  7.  In  equity  the  creditor  of  a  firm  has 
a  concurrent  remedy  against  the  estate  of  a  deceased  partner,  Beckett  v.  Ramsdale,  31 
Ch.  Div.  177,  where  Kendall  v.  Hamilton  is  discussed  and  explained  by  Bowen,  JU., 
at  188;  Sawyer  v.  Goodwin,  36  L.  J.  Ch.,  578.  Time  under  the  Statute  of  Limita- 
tions only  begins  to  run  against  a  partner  from  an  act  of  exclusion,  Barton  v.  North 
Staffordshire  Railway  Company,  38  Ch.  D.  458. 
1  L.  R.  7  Eq.  504,  at  517. 

3  Cottam  v.  Eastern  Counties  Railway  Company,  I  J.  &  H.  243 ;  Johnston  r. 
Renton,  L.  R.  9  Eq.  181  ;  Cavander  v.  Bulteel,  L.  R.  9  Ch.  79,  where  the  rule  in 
Daniels  v.  Davison,  16  Yes.  249,  is  applied,  holding  that  if  a  person  is  in  possession  of 
property,  notice  of  the  title  under  which  he  is  in  possession  must  be  attributed  to  every 
one  who  deals  with  that  property.    Post,  1643. 

8  Devaynes  v.  Noble,  1  Men  v.  529,  at  551. 

4  53  &  54  Vict.  c.  39. 

B  25  &  26  Vict.  c.  89,  30  &  31  Vict.  c.  131.  Sec.  38  of  this  latter  Act  is 
applicable  only  for  the  protection  of  shareholders,  and  does  not  create  a  statutory  duty 
towards  bondholders  of  the  company  or  others :  Cornell  v.  Hay,  L.  R.  8  C.  P.  328. 
For  the  construction  of  this  sec.  see  Sullivan  v.  Mitcalfe,  5  C.  P.  Div.  455. 

6  33  &  34  Vict.  c.  104 ;  40  &  41  Vict.  c.  26 ;  42  &  43  Vict.  c.  76 ;  43  Vict.  c.  19; 
46  &  47  Vict.  c.  30 ;  47  &  48  Vict.  c.  56  ;  51  &  52  Vict.  c.  48  ;  52  &  53  Vict.  c.  37  ?53 
&  54  Vict  c.  62  ;  53  &  54  Vict.  c.  64 ;  54  &  55  Vict.  c.  43  ;  55  &  56  Vict,  c*  36.  The 
two  last  acts  refer  to  forged  transfers. 
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that  existing  at  common  law,  with  different  relations  and  respon- 
sibilities. 

The  business  of  a  company  incorporated  nnder  the  Companies  Managed  by 
Acts,  whether  with  limited  or  unlimited  liability,  is  managed  by  n' 

the  directors,  subject  to  certain  control  by  a  general  meeting  of 
the  shareholders  ; l  with  the  proviso  that  no  regulation  made  by 
a  general  meeting  shall  invalidate  any  prior  act  of  the  directors 
which  would  have  been  valid  if  such  regulation  had  not  been  made.9 

Directors,  said  Jessel,  M.R.,*  "  are  really  commercial  men  Definition  of 
managing  a  trading  company  for  the  benefit  of  themselves  and  of  directors* 
all  the  other  shareholders  in  it."  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that, 
as  their  powers  are  the  creation  of  statutes,  the  sole  tests  of  the 
limitation.,  of  their  action  are  the  statutes  by  which  they  are 
empowered.  Thus  it  is  not  accurate  to  describe  them  by  any  one 
term  connoting  recognized  and  limited  incidents  at  common  law : 
since  they  are  affected  by  other  principles  importing  other 
relations ;  and  it  is  essential  to  bear  in  mind,  when  using  terms 
indicating  the  powers  of  directors  under  the  Companies  Acts, 
"  that  such  expressions  are  used,  not  as  exhaustive  of  the  powers 
or  responsibilities  of  those  persons,  but  only  as  indicating  useful 
points  of  view  from  which  they  may  for  the  moment  and  for  the 
particular  purpose  be  considered."4 

Directors'  liability  may  be  looked  at  in  two  aspects  :*   I.  As  Directors' 
the  directors  act  for  the  company  of  which  they  are  directors,  as  a  considered: 
trading  concern,  in  the  prosecution  of  the  purposes  of  its  incor- 
poration ;  and  II.  As  the  directors  act  on  behalf  of  the  share- 
holders, and  have  possession  of  assets  for  distribution  amongst  the 
shareholders. 

I.  As  the  directors  act  for  the  company  of  which  they  are  i.  As  directors 
directors,  as  a  trading  concern,  in  the  prosecution  of  the  purpose  ^pany16 
of  its  incorporation. 

In  this  capacity  their  position  is  that  of  agents  at  common  Position  of 
law,  and  the  company  is  their  principal.     "  What,"  says  Cairns,  ^^^  jj£ 
L.J.,  in  Ferguson  v.  Wilson,6  "is  the  position  of  directors  of  ajjde^djy 

Cairns,  i*.v, 

1  25  &  26  Vict.  c.  89,  sched.  i.y  art.  55.  A  joint-stock  company  is  not  an  agree- 
ment between  a  great  many  persons  that  they  will  be  co-partners,  but  is  an  agreement 
between  the  owners  of  shares  or  stock  to  continue  an  association  together,  sharing 


4  Per  Bowen,  L.  J.,  Imperial  Hydropathic  Hotel  Company,  Blackpool  v.  Hampson, 
23  Ch.  Div.  1,  at  12.  Brett,  L.  J.,  discusses  this  in  Wilson  17.  Lord  Bury,  5  Q.  B.  Div. 
518,  at  526  ;  cp.  In  re  Barney,  Barney  17.  Barney  (1892),  2  Ch.  265. 


0  Bnggs  v.  Spaulding,  141  U.  S.  (34  Davis)  132,  at  147.  See  per  Earl,  J.,  Hun  v. 
Cary,  82  N.  Y.  65,  at  79. 

•  L.  R.  2  Ch.  77,  at  89.  The  National  Exchange  Company  of  Glasgow  v.  Drew, 
2  Macq.  (H.  L.  Sc.)  103,  contains  a  full  discussion  by  the  House  of  Lords  of  the  position  of 
the  directors  of  a  company,  holding  that  when  a  report  presented  by  directors  is  adopted  by 
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public  company  ?  They  are  mere  agents  of  a  company.  The 
company  itself  cannot  act  in  its  own  person,  for  it  has  no  person ; 
it  can  only  act  through  directors,  and  the  case  is,  as  regards 
those  directors,  merely  the  ordinary  case  of  principal  and  agent. 
Wherever  an  agent  is  liable  these  directors  would  be  liable ;  where 
the  liability  would  attach  to  the  principal,  and  the  principal  only, 
the  liability  is  the  liability  of  the  company." 
Rule  fixing  The  degree  of  negligence  necessary  to  impose  liability  in  the  case 

for  negligence.  °f  directors  acting  as  agents  in  matters  reasonably  necessary  for 
the  management  of  the  company  *  follows  from  ascertained  roles. 
A  man  who  acts  as  director  in  any  matter  thereby  primd  facU 
impliedly  undertakes  that  he  has  reasonable  and  ordinary  skill 
fit  for  the  business  in  which  he  engages;  if  he  fails  of  this  amount 
of  skill  he  is  liable.* 
Judgment  in  This  is  pointed  out  in  a  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Mfflaudon.  Louisiana  as  follows3 : — "  It  is  not  contemplated  "  "  that  they 
(directors)  should  devote  their  whole  time  and  attention  to  the 
institution  to  which  they  are  appointed,  and  guard  it  from 
injury  by  constant  superintendence.  Other  officers,  on  whom 
compensation  is  bestowed  for  the  employment  of  their  time  in  the 
affairs  of  the  bank  "  (company)  "  have  the  immediate  management. 
In  relation  to  these  officers,  the  duties  of  directors  are  those 
of  control,  and  the  neglect  which  would  render  them  responsible 
for  not  exercising  that  control  properly  must  depend  on  circum- 
stances, and  in  a  great  measure  be  tested  by  the  facts  of  the 
case.  If  nothing  has  come  to  their  knowledge  to  awaken  sus- 
picion of  the  fidelity  of  the  president  and  cashier,  ordinary  atten- 
tion to  the  aflairs  of  the  institution  is  sufficient.  If  they  become 
acquainted  with  any  fact  calculated  to  put  prudent  men  on  their 

the  general  meeting  of  a  company,  though  the  original  statements  contained  maybe 
ultra  vires,  yet  as  against  outsiders  the  representations  contained  in  it  become  binding 
on  the  company. 

1  Ex  parte  Booker,  14  Ch.  D.  317. 

2  Story,  Agency  (Qth  ed.),  §  184. 

8  Percy  v.  Millandon  (1829),  8  Mart.  N.  S.  (La.)  68,  at  75.  The  passage  cited  in 
the  text  is  set  out  in  Story,  Bailments,  §  173.  See  also  §  186a.  As  to  the  case  cited, 
Story  observes,  Bailments,  §  i860:  "How  far  similar  doctrines  will  be  adopted  in 
Courts  sitting  under  the  jurisprudence  of  the  common  law  remains  for  future  discussion 
in  those  Courts,  as  I  am  not  aware  that  the  question  has  as  yet  been  litigated  therein. 
But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  doctrines  are  just  conclusions  from  the  general 
law  of  mandates."  The  conclusion  of  the  passage  extracted  in  the  text  from  the 
judgment  in  Percy  v.  Millaudon,  at  78,  is :  "The  test  of  responsibility  therefore  should 
be,  not  the  certainty  of  wisdom  in  others,  but  the  possession  of  ordinary  knowledge ; 
and  by  shewing  that  the  error  of  the  agent  is  of  so  gross  a  kind  that  a  man  of  common 
sense  and  ordinary  attention  would  not  have  fallen  into  it.  The  rule  which  fixes 
responsibility,  because  men  of  unerring  Bagacity  are  supposed  to  exist,  and  would  hare 
been  found  by  the  principal,  appears  to  us  essentially  erroneous."  See  the  judgment  of 
Fuller,  O.J.,  in  Bnggs  v.  Spaulding,  141  U.  S.  (34  Davis),  132.  See  as  to  the  public 
examination  of  directors  under  the  Companies  (Windinir-UD 


Companies  (Winding-up)  Act,  1890  (53  &  54  Vict. 
id  Mer      xM     »—-».-  **        *    -,re 

L.  S.  371,  per  Williams,  J.,  379  (C.  A.). 


c.  93),  s.  8,  New  Zealand  Loan  and  Mercantile  Agency  Company,  Limited,  10  Times 
" .  R.  371, 
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guard,  a  degree  of  care  commensurate  with  the  evil  to  be 
avoided  is  required,  and  a  want  of  that  care  certainly  makes 
them  responsible."1 

The   standard,  then,   of  duty  is  that  which  a  business  man  standard  of 
capable  of  acting  in  the  particular  directorship  would  be  ex-  uty# 
pected  to  shew.     The  absence  of  this  Wharton1  terms  culpa  levis 
— that  is,   not   shewing  the  diligence  a  good    director  should. 
Brett,  L.  J.,  however,  in  Wilson  v.  Lord  Bury,8  speaking  of  "  the  Brett,  L J., 
neglect  of  taking  the  same  care,   which  a  person  of  ordinary  Lord  Bury/ 
prudence  and  skill  would  take  of  his  own  similar  affairs,"  regards 
the  term  "  gross  negligence  "  as  not  inapplicable  to  describe  it. 

Here  again,  then,  there  recurs  the  almost  inextricable  cqn-  Comment. 
fusion  wrought  in  the  endeavour  to  discriminate  degrees  of  negli- 
gence. Taking  the  division  of  the  civil  law  of  negligence  into 
culpa  lata  and  culpa  levis,  and  adopting  the  view  that  this  division 
corresponds  with  the  distinction  between  the  lack  of  diligence  of 
an  ordinary  person  and  the  lack  of  diligence  of  an  expert, 
another  ground  of  confusion  suggests  itself.  Lack  of  diligence 
by  an  expert  is  not  measured  by  the  same  standard  in  all  cases. 
The  test  of  his  accountability  varies  with  the  particular  pre- 
tensions he  advances.  This  we  have  already  seen  in  the  case  of 
medical  men  and  solicitors.4 

The  care  required  to  guard  against  accountability  for  lack  of 
diligence  is  not  always  the  same,  even  where  it  is  recognised 
that  the  test  applicable  is  that  of  expert  diligence.  To  dis- 
criminate the  larger  from  the  lesser  degree  of  accountability,  the 
term  crassa  negligentia  may  well  be  applied,  to  signify  the  neglect 
of  a  person  of  ordinary  prudence  and  skill  as  distinguished  from 
that  other  degree  of  negligence  which  affixes  liability  where  a 
special  exercise  of  skill  is  in  any  way  called  for>.' 

Admitting  this  distinction,  a  director  is  liable  if  he  do  that  Distinction 
which  a  man  of  ordinary  prudence  in  his  own  affairs  would  not  iubiuty  of  a 
do ;  he  is  not  liable  if  he  acts  in  good  faith,  and  with  proper  j£^^ 
care,  and  with  a  reasonable  even  if  not  a  high  degree  of  skill.6  of  a  trustee. 
As  Lord  Hatherley,   0.,  states  the  law  in   Land  Company  of 
Ireland  v.  Lord  Permoy  :7  "Whatever  may  be  the  case  with  a 
trustee,  a  director  cannot  be  held  liable  for  being  defrauded ;  to 
do  so  would  make  his  position  intolerable.'1 

1  Cp.  United  Society  of  Shakers  v.  Underwood,  9  Bush  (Ky.)  609,  United  States 
Digest,  1875,  Banking,  25,  where,  Bays  Dr.  Bigelow,  L.  C,  on  Torts,  518,  "the 
English  rule  has  been  virtually  rejected."  a  Negligence  (2nd  ed.),  §  5*°- 

*  5  Q.  B.  Div.  518,  at  528.  4  Ante,  1397  and  1424.  *  Ante,  46. 

6  Hodges  v.  New  England  Screw  Company,  1  R.  I.  312,  3  R.  L  9,  cited  Bigelow, 
L.  C.  on  Torts,  619  ;  see  United  States,  Digest  1870,  Corporation,  143.  Cp.  Dodge 
v.  Woolsey,  18  How.  (U.  S.)  331,  at  343. 

7  L.  B.  5  Ch.  763,  at  772. 
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Marzetti's  In  In  re  Railway  and  General  Light  Improvement  Company, 

0a*e<  Marzetti's  Case,1  both  before  the  Master  of  the  Bolls  and  in  the 

Judgment  of  Conrt  of  Appeal,  these  principles  were  adopted.     "It  is  said," 

Jeesei,  M.B.,  ^j^j  jesae^  MJJ.^  "  he  [a   director  who  authorized  a  payment 

without  inquiry,  which  proved  to  be  one  incurred  in  fraudulently 

raising  the  price  of  the  company's  shares  in  the  market]  is  not 

liable,  because  he  is   an  honest  man.     I  have  heard  nothing 

against  him  to  shew  that  there  was  more  than  negligence  or 

carelessness  on  his  part,  but  still  he  is  liable.     He  is  not  to  pay 

away  other  people's  money  without  knowing  what  he  pays  it  for; 

and  of  James,  if  he  does,  he  must  take  the  consequences."*    The  Court  of  Appeal 

Oourtof  e      affirmed  this  decision,  James,  L.  J.,  saying : 4  "  A  director  should  not 

Appeal.  \yQ  jjQifl  liable  upon  any  very  strict  rules,  such  as  those,  in  my 

opinion,  too  strict  rules  which  were  laid  down  by  the  Court  of 

Chancery  to  make  unfortunate  trustees  liable ;  directors  are  not 

to  be  made  liable  on  those  strict  rules  which  have  been  applied 

to    trustees.     But  they   must  shew   something  like   reasonable 

diligence.     It  would  be  impossible  that  any  man  managing  his 

own  affairs  would  make  such  a  payment  as  this  without  any  real 

or  effective  inquiry.,,     The  purpose  of  this  is  plainly  confined  to 

those  cases  where  directors  are  acting  as  agents  for  the  company, 

and    in   their    relation    to    the    company  in   their    capacity  of 

agents.5 

Knowledge  of       The  expression  used  by  Jessel,  M.R.,  in  the  Court  of  Appeal 

company         m  Hallmark's  Case 6  must  also  be  noted  -here  as  indicating  the 

required  from   amount  of  knowledge  of  the  books  of  a  company  required  in  law 

of  a  director  to  safeguard  him  against  liability  for  negligence. 

"  Is  knowledge  to  be  imputed  to  him  (a  director)  under  any  rule 

of  law  ?     As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  one  can  suppose  that  a  director 

of  a  company  knows  everything  which  is  entered  in  the  books, 

1  42  L.  T.  206,  2$  W.  R.  541.  The  passage  immediately  following  the  portion  of 
Jessel,  M.R.'s,  judgment  above  as  reported  would  lend  countenance  to  a  much  severer 
rule  than  seems  warranted.  Jessel,  M.R.,  continues :  "I  cannot  treat  a  director,  who 
is  paid  for  his  services,  like  a  managing  partner,  because  he  is  also  a  trustee,  in  the 
same  way  I  should  treat  an  ordinary  trustee  of  a  marriage  settlement,  who  acts 
gratuitously,  and  is  not  bound  to  have  any  special  knowledge  of  the  business  he  under- 
takes to  perform."  This  must  be  taken  with  reference  to  special  and  technical 
knowledge,  which  is  not  to  be  implied  in  the  case  of  a  trustee,  but  is  to  be  in  the  case 
of  a  director.  Sheffield  and  South  Yorkshire  Permanent  Building  Society  v.  Aizlewood, 
44  Ch.  D.  412,  at  453 ;  In  re  New  Mashonaland  Exploration  Company  (1892), 
3  Oh.  577,  under  the  Companies  Winding  Up  Act  (1890)  (53  &  54  Vict  c.  63),  1.  10. 

*  42  L.  T.  at  208. 

8  Cp.  Joint  Stock  Discount  Company  v.  Brown,  L.  R.  8  Eq.  381  ;  In  re  Liverpool 
Household  Stores  Association,  59  L.  J.  Ch.  616. 

4  28  W.  R.  at  542. 

6  Meux's  Executors'  Case,  2  De  G.  M.  &  G.  522,  distinguished  In  re  Devala 
Provident  Gold  Mining  Company,  22  Ch.  D.  593.  As  to  directors  of  a  business 
necessarily  hazardous  and  the  rule  of  diligence  they  must  adopt,  see  Overend,  Gurney 
&  Co.  v.  Gurney,  L.  R.  4  Ch.  701,  L.  R.  5  H.  L.  480. 

6  9  Ch.  Div.  329,  at  332.    Cp.  per  Earl,  J.,  Wakemau  v.  Dalley,  51 N.  Y.  27,  at  32. 
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and  I  see  no  reason  why  knowledge  should  be  imputed  to  him 
which  he  does  not  possess  in  fact.  Why  should  it  be  his  duty  to 
look  into  the  list  of  shareholders  ?  I  know  no  case  except  Ex 
parte  Brown 1  which  shews  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  director  to  look 
at  the  entries  in  any  of  the  books ;  and  it  would  be  extending 
the  doctrine  of  constructive  notice  far  beyond  that  or  any  other  case 
to  impute  to  this  director  the  knowledge  which  it  is  sought  to 
impute  to  him  in  this  case  " — i.e.,  knowledge  of  the  books  of  the 
company. 

The  degree  of  diligence  required  of  directors  was  the  sub-Buieof  duty  as 
ject  of  inquiry  in  a  banking  case  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Harta,  J.,  in 
United  States,  where  Harlan,  J.,  expresses  the  rule  of  duty  ^  ^ebu  *' 
follows :  *  "  Directors  cannot  in  justice  to  those  who  deal  with 
the  bank  shut  their  eyes  to  what  is  going  on  around  them.  It 
is  their  duty  to  use  ordinary  diligence  in  ascertaining  the 
condition  of  its  business,  and  to  exercise  reasonable  control  and 
supervision  of  its  officers.  They  have  something  more  to  do 
than,  from  time  to  time,  to  elect  the  officers  of  the  bank  and  make 
declarations  of  dividends.  That  which  they  ought,  by  proper 
diligence,  to  have  known  as  to  the  general  course  of  business  in 
the  bank,  they  may  be  presumed  to  have  known  in  any  contest 
between  the  corporation  and  those  who  are  justified  by  the  circum- 
stances in  dealing  with  its  officers  upon  the  basis  of  that  course 
of  business/'  This  statement,  if  helpful,  is  still  not  perspicuous. 
Such  terms  as  "  ordinary  diligence,"  "  reasonable  control,"  and 
"  proper  diligence  "  point  to  fruitful  sources  of  ambiguity.  They 
may  perhaps  be  reduced  to  the  requirement  of  the  diligence  of  a 
good  average  business  man,  not  in  the  exercise  of  specialty 
knowledge.3 

In  the  subsequent  case  of  Briggs  v.  Spaulding 4  the  Supreme  Briggs  v. 
Court  of  the  United  States  was  divided  five  against  four,  as  to  ***&&>*> 
the  elements  required  to  constitute  negligence  in  a  director.  The 
judgment  of  the  majority,  which  was  delivered  by  Fuller,  C.J., 
seems  to  follow  the  English  rule.  It  is  thus  stated:6  "The 
degree  of  care  to  which  these  defendants  were  bound  is  that 
which  ordinarily  prudent  and  diligent  men  would  exercise  under 
similar  circumstances,  and  in  determining  that  the  restrictions 

1  19  Beav.  p7.  See  In  re  Denham,  25  Ch.  D.  752,  where  Chitty,  J.,  discusses  the 
effect  of  the  issue  of  documents  by  directors  to  shareholders  and  to  the  public 
respectively. 

3  Martin  v.  Webb,  no  U.  8.  (1  Davie)  7,  at  15. 

3  In  Savings  Bank  of  Louisville  v.  Caperton,  12  Am.  St  R.  488,  the  liability  of 
bank  directors  for  the  defalcations  of  a  cashier  was  considered. 

4  141  U.  S.  (34  Davis),  132;  see  also  North  Hudson  Mutual  Building  and  Loan 
Association  v.  Cbilds,  33  Am.  St.  R.  57. 

0  141  U.  8.  (34  Davis)  at  152. 
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of  the  statute  and  the  usages  of  business  should  be  taken  into 
account.  What  may  be  negligence  in  one  case  may  not  be  want 
of  ordinary  care  in  another,  and  the  question  of  negligence  is, 
therefore,  ultimately  a  question  of  fact,  to  be  determined  under  all 
the  circumstances."  Therefore,  if  a  director  is  seriously  ill,  it  is  in 
the  power  of  the  others  to  give  him  leave  of  absence  for  a  year 
instead  of  requiring  him  to  resign,  and  if  frauds  are  committed 
during  the  year,  he  is  not  responsible.1  There  was,  however,  a 
dissentient  opinion  by  four  of  the  judges,  the  contention  of  which 
was  that  directors  may  not  "  abdicate  their  functions  and  leave  its 
(their  company's)  management  and  the  administration  of  its 
aflairs  entirely  to  executive  officers."8  In  the  subsequent  case  of 
Swentzel  v.  Penn  Bank8  a  bank  director  was  said  to  be  "a 
gratuitous  mandatory  "  and  "  only  liable  for  fraud  or  such  gross 
negligence  as  amounts  to  fraud." 
Duty  of  The   duty   of    directors   has   also   been   stated4   to   be   "  to 

stated  to  be  ©xercise  ordinary  skill  and  diligence"  and  to  be  "  liable  for 
ordinaer°s2iii  ^osses  resulting  from  mismanagement  of  the  affairs  and  business 
and  diligence."  of  the  bank."  "  But  for  excusable  mistakes  concerning  the  law 
and  for  errors  of  judgment  when  acting  in  good  faith  they  are 
not  liable."  A  well-known  American  text  writer6  thus  treats 
the  point :  "  The  plain  and  obvious  rule  is,  that  directors  impliedly 
undertake  to  use  as  much  diligence  and  care  as  the  proper 
performance  of  the  duties  of  their  office  requires.  What 
constitutes  a  proper  performance  of  the  duties  of  a  director  is  a 
question  of  fact,  which  must  be  determined  in  each  case  in  view 
of  all  the  circumstances;  the  character  of  the  company,  the 
condition  of  its  business,  the  usual  methods  of  managing  such 
companies,  and  all  other  relevant  facts  »must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. It  is  evident  that  no  abstract  reasoning  can  be  of 
service  in  reaching  a  proper  solution. "  For  example,  bank 
directors  would  not  be  liable  for  losses  through  allowing  over- 
drafts to  customers  of  character  and  integrity.6 

To  these  statements  must  be  added  some  valuable  remarks  of 

Hon  v.  Gary.    Earl,  J.,  in  Hun  v.  Cary 7  explaining  the  passage  just  cited  and 

harmonizing  with  the  English  decisions,  with  which  indeed  the 

preponderating  American  cases  appear  to  coincide.     The  learned 

1  See  per  Jessel,  M.R.,  In  re  Forest  of  Dean  Coal  Mining  Company,  10  Ch.  D.  450, 
at  451.  See  per  Ray,  L.J.,  In  re  Lands  Allotment  Company  (1894),  1  Ch.  616, 
at  638  ;  In  re  Kennard,  Kennard  v.  Collins,  1 1  Times  L.  R.  283. 

2  See  the  dissentient  opinion  of  Harlan,  J.f  at  169. 
8  30  Am.  St.  R.  718. 

4  Marshall  v.  Farmers'  &c.  Savings  Bank,  17  Am.  St,  R.  84. 

5  Morawetz,  Private  Corporations,  §  552. 

6  Wallace  v.  Lincoln  Savings  Bank,  24  Am.  St.  R.  625. 

7  82  N.  Y.  65,  at  74,  37  Am.  R.  546. 
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judge  says :  "  One  who  voluntarily  takes  the  position  of  director,  Judgment  of 
and  invites  confidence  in  that  relation,  undertakes,  like  a  man-  ftr '  ' 
datary,  with  those  whom  he  represents  or  for  whom  he  acts,  that  he 
possesses  at  least  ordinary  knowledge  and  skill,  and  that  he  will 
bring  them  to  bear  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties.1  Such  is  the 
rule  applicable  to  public  officers,  to  professional  men  and  to 
mechanics,  and  such  is  the  rule  which  must  be  applied  to  every 
person  who  undertakes  to  act  for  another  in  a  situation  or 
employment  requiring  skill  and  knowledge ;  and  it  matters  nor 
that  the  service  is  to  be  rendered  gratuitously."  These  defend- 
ants voluntarily  took  the  position  of  trustees  of  the  bank.  They 
invited  depositors  to  confide  to  them  their  savings,  and  to  entrust 
the  safe  keeping  and  management  of  them  to  their  skill  and 
prudence.  They  undertook  not  only  that  they  would  discharge 
their  duties  with  proper  care,  but  that  they  would  exercise  the 
ordinary  skill  and  judgment  requisite  for  the  discharge  of  their 
delicate  trust/" 

In  Overend,  Gurney  &  Co.  v.  Gurney8  an  effort  was  made  to  Overend,  Gur- 
charge  directors  where  they  had  full  power  to  do  all  they  had  Gurney!0' "" 
done,  but  on  the  ground  that  acting  as  agents  of  the  company  imprudent 
they  had  misconducted  themselves  in  purchasing  that  which  it  directors' 
was  unwise  and  imprudent  of  them  to  purchase.     The  business  powor8# 
in   which  they  were  concerned  was  "a  hazardous  business — a 
business   entirely  dependent  on  the  prudence  and  dexterity  of 
those  who  manage  it."4     "I  think,"  said  Lord  Hatherley,  0.,1  Judgment  of 

111111  11  «»i  Lord  Hather- 

"  that  the  shareholders  must  take  the  consequences  of  the  manner  ley,  o. 
in  which  their  business  was  conducted  by  those  whom  they  have 
trusted  to  act  as  their  agents.  If  the  question  were  simply 
whether  they  had  or  had  not  made  a  bad  or  imprudent  bargain, 
that  is  not  a  question  that  could  be  dealt  with  in  this  Court  as 
involving  a  breach  of  trust;  or,  if  it  were,  whether  they  had 
failed  to  secure  a  good  bargain  for  persons  who  intrusted  the 
moneys  to  them  for  that  purpose,  that  is  not  the  case  we  have 
here.  The  company  must  take  the  consequences  of  having 
intrusted  their  moneys  to  persons  of  sanguine  temperament,  who 

1  Story,  Bailm.  §  182. 

2  As  to  directors'  liability  for  negligence,  see  note  to  Marshall  v.  Farmers',  &c. 
Savings  Bank,  17  Am.  St.  84,  0,5-101  ;  Wallace  v.  Lincoln  Sayings  Bank,  24  Am.  St. 
B.  625.  By  the  Building  Societies  Act  1874  (37  &  38  Vict  c.  42),  e.  43  :  "If  any 
society  under  this  Act  receives  loans  or  deposits  in  excess  of  the  limits  prescribed  by 
this  Act,  the  directors  or  committee  of  management  of  such  society  receiving  such  loans 
or  deposits  on  its  behalf  shall  be  personally  liable  for  the  amount  so  received  in  excess." 
For  the  scope  of  this  sec.  see  Cross  v.  Fisher  (1892),  1  Q.  B.  467.  A  similar  provision 
is  made  in  sec.  13  sub-s.  3  of  the  Building  Societies  Act  1894(57  &  *8  Vict.  c.  47). 

*  L.  R.  4  Cb.  701.  As  to  acts  ultra  vires  see  Cullerne  v.  London  and  Suburban 
General  Permanent  Building  Society,  25  Q.  B.  Div.  485.  Gp.  Verner  v.  General  and 
Commercial  Investment  Trust  (1894)  2  Ch.  239. 

*  L.  R.  4  Ch.  at  715.  '  L.  c.  at  720. 
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have  made  a  purchase  which  tarns  out  to  be  a  bad  one ;  but  I 
do  not  find  enough  in  this  case  to  shew  me  that  it  is  so  ridiculous 
or  absurd,  or  that  there  has  been  such  crassa  negligentia,  amounting 
to  fraud,  as  to  induce  me  to  hold  that  the  gentleman  whose 
executors  are  now  sought  to  be  impeached  had  made  himself 
responsible  for  a  breach  of  trust  for  which  I  can  hold  them 
liable."  The  Lord  Chancellor's  judgment  was  affirmed  by  the 
House  of  Lords,1  where  Lord  Chelmsford,  speaking  of  the 
acquiring  of  the  business  by  the  directors,  which  was  the  ground 
of  the  suit  against  them,  said:1  "They  did  it,  it  is  admitted, 
honestly  and  fairly,  and  believing  that  they  were  doing  it  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duty,  and  it  seems  to  me  a  very  strong  and 
unusual  thing  for  a  suit  to  be  now  instituted  to  make  the 
directors  liable  for  the  loss  which  has  occurred  under  these 
circumstances.  In  fact  it  amounts  to  this:  an  agent,  (because 
these  directors  are  really  more  in  the  character  of  agents  than  of 
trustees,  they  are  mandatories,)  an  agent  being  authorized  to  do 
an  act,  which  act  is  in  itself  an  imprudent  one,  and  which  the 
principal  ought  never  to  have  authorized  to  be  done,  is,  when  the 
loss  is  occasioned  by  his  having  done  the  act,  to  be  made  liable 
for  it.     That  certainly  is  rather  a  startling  proposition." 

In  Turquand  v.  Marshall8  directors  made  a  loan  to  one  of  the 
brother  directors,  an  act  which  was  within  the  powers  of  the 
company's  deed.     The  money  was  lost ;  and  it  was  held  that  the 
Court  could  not  interfere  and  make  the  directors  liable.     Lord 
Hatherley,  C,  states  the  principle  applicable  as  follows:4  "They 
[the  directors]  were  intrusted  with  fuU  powers  of  lending  the 
money,  and  it  was  part  of  the  business  of  the  concern  to  trust 
people  with  money,  and  their  trusting  to  an  undue  extent  was 
not  a  matter  with  which  they  could  be  fixed,  unless  there  was 
something  more    alleged,    as,    for   instance,   that   it   was   done 
fraudulently  and  improperly,  and  not  merely   by  a  default  of 
judgment.     Whatever  may  have  been  the  amount  lent  to  any- 
body, however  ridiculous  and  absurd  their  conduct  may  seem,  it 
was  the  misfortune  of  the  company  that  they  chose  such  unwise 
directors ;  but  as  long  as  they  kept  within  the  powers  of  their 
deed,  the  Court  could  not  interfere  with'  the  discretion  exercised 
by  them.    If  a  Bill  had  been  filed  to  stop  their  lending  money  in 
this  way,  the  Court,  on  the  principle  of  the  case  of   Fobs  v. 
Harbottle,'  could  not  have  interfered  on  that  ground."8 

1  L.  R.  5  H.  L  480.  9  L.  a  at  501. 

3  L  R.  4  Ch.  376.  4  L.  c  at  386. 

0  2  Hare  461.    Op.  Macdoagall  v.  Gardiner,  L.  R.  10  Ch.  606;  Isle  of  Wight 
Railway  Company  v.  Tahourdin,  25  Oh.  Div.  320. 

6  In  London  Financial  Association  v.  Kelk,  26  Oh.  D.  107,  Bacon,  V.C.,  says, 
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The  distinction  between  the  duties  of  directors  as  managers  Distinction 
of  a  trading  company  and  those  of  trustees  as  managers  of  a  0f  ^^^tora  68 
settled  estate  arises  from  the  different  object  in  view  in  each  ***<>' tortus- 
case  respectively.     The  funds  which  form  the  subject  of  a  settle- 
ment are  intended  to  be  preserved  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
may  successively  become  entitled  to  them.     The  funds  embarked 
in  a  trading  company  are  on  the  other  hand  to  be  employed  for 
the  acquisition  of  gain,  and  risk  is  of  the  essence  of  the  employ- 
ment.    Accordingly,  Stirling,  J.,1  regards  the  law  as  "  settled  gj^°n  °J 
by    such    cases    as    Overend  &  Gurney  Company  v.  Gibb*  and 
Turquand  v.  Marshall8  that  directors  are  not  to  be  made  liable  for 
loss  occasioned  by  mere  imprudence  or  error  of  judgment  in  the 
exercise  of  the  powers  conferred  on  them." 

The  same  learned  judge  points  out  the  same  distinction  in  ghe{56Y  *£d 
Sheffield  and  South  Yorkshire  Permanent  Building    Society   v.  shire  Per. 
Aizlewood.4    He  cites  the  rule  stated  by  Lord  Watson  in  Learoyd  BuSdmg 
v.   Whiteley:6     (( Business  men  of  ordinary  prudence  may,  and  53Sew<>od. 
frequently    do,  select  investments  which  are  more  or  less  of  a 
speculative  character ;  but  it  is  the  duty  of  a  trustee  to  confine 
himself  to  the  class  of  investments  which  are  permitted  by  the 
trust,  and  likewise  to  avoid  all  investments  of  that  class  which  are 
attended  with  hazard."    From  this  he  concludes  that :  "  Directors  Directors  not 
are  not  under  an  obligation  to  avoid  investments  attended  with  hazardous 
hazard,  but  may,  in  the  absence  of  anything  to  the  contrary  in lnve8tm6ate- 
the  rules  or  articles  of  association,  act  in  the  same  manner  as 
business   men   of  ordinary  prudence."     The  remedy  is  in  the 
hands  of  any  company  that  should  deem  such  powers  too  wide ; 
for  "  it  is  competent  for  the  members  to  frame  rules  or  articles 
of  association  so  as  to  impose  such  restrictions  as  they  may  deem 
advisable."    As  a  concrete  instance  of  the  greater  liberty  accorded 
to  directors  than  trustees  the  same  learned  judge,  later  on  in  the 
same  judgment,0  holds  that  they  may  take  second  mortgages 
since  "  the  risk  (arising  from  the  probable  want  of  means  on  the 
part  of  the  mortgagor  to  pay  off  the  first  mortgagee,  in  the  event 
of  his  attempting  to  enforce  his  right  by  foreclosure,  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  second  mortgagee)  is  one  which,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
a  business  man  of  ordinary  prudence  might  be  willing  to  incur." 

at  144 :  "  Among  the  multitudinous  cases  which  have  been  cited  in  support  of  the 
plaintiff's  contention  "  "  there  is  not  one,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  which  the  directors  of  a 
joint  stock  company  have  been  held  to  be  answerable  for  losses  sustained  by  their  mere 
innocent  mistake,  nor  unless  that  mistake  has  been  accompanied  by  some  fraudulent, 
or  at  least  suspicious  condact  or  motive."    See  also  the  remarks  of  the  V.  C.  at  146. 

1  Leeds  Estate  Building  and  Investment  Company  v.  Shepherd,  36  Ch.  D.  787, 
at  798.  3  L.  R.  5  H.  L.  480. 

*  L.  R.  4  Ch.  376.  *  44  Ch.  D.  412,  at  454. 

5  12  App.  Cas.  727,  at  733.  6  44  Ch.  D.  at  459. 
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The  duty  attaching  to  directors  who  sign  cheques  on  behalf 
of  their  company  has  been  the  subject  of  some  extremely  forcible 
remarks  by  James,  V.C.,1  which  may  with  advantage  be  re- 
produced here.  After  observing  on  the  contention  that  signing 
cheques  for  a  company  is  to  be  treated  as  a  mere  ministerial  act, 
the  Vice  Chancellor  thus  continues:  (<A  company  for  its  own 
protection  against  the  misapplication  of  its  funds  requires  that 
cheques  should  be  signed  by  certain  persons.  Of  course  it  is 
quite  clear  that  no  company  of  this  kind  could  be  carried  on  if 
every  director  were  obliged  to  sign  every  cheque,  and  it  is  there- 
fore required  that  the  cheques  should  be  signed  by  a  certain 
number  of  persons  for  the  safety  of  the  company.  That  implies, 
of  course,  that  every  one  of  those  persons  takes  care  to  inform 
himself,  or,  if  he  does  not  take  care  to  inform  himself,  is  willing 
to  take  the  risk  of  not  doing  so,  of  the  purpose  for  which  and 
the  authority  under  which  the  cheque  is  signed ;  and  I  cannot 
allow  it  to  be  said  for  a  moment  that  a  man  signing  a  cheque 
can  say  *  I  signed  that  cheque  as  a  mere  matter  of  form ;  the 
secretary  brought  it  to  me ;  a  director  signed  it  before  me ;  two 
clerks  have  countersigned  it;  I  merely  put  my  name  to  it* 
Most  of  us  have  been  obliged  to  trust  in  the  course  of  our  lives 
to  a  great  number  of  persons  when  we  have  had  to  sign  deeds 
and  things  of  that  kind ;  but  if  we  trust,  of  course  we  must  take 
the  consequences  of  our  so  trusting.*9 

II.  As  the  directors  act  on  behalf  of  the  shareholders  as 
distinguished  from  the  company,  and  have  possession  of  assets  far 
distribution  amongst  the  shareholders. 

This  is  touched  on  by  Lord  Selborae,  C,  in  Great  Eastern 
Railway  Company  v.  Turner,3  where  he  says  :  "  Directors  are  the 
mere  trustees  or  agents  of  the  company — trustees  of  the  com- 
pany's money  and  property — agents  in  the  transactions  which 
they  enter  into  on  behalf  of  the  company."  Yet  there  is  a  wide 
distinction  between  the  liability  of  directors  to  their  shareholders 
for  acts  respectively  intra  and  ultra  vires. 

If  the  act  charged  against  the  directors  is  so  outside  the 
powers  of  the  company  that  the  company  could  not  sanction  the 
outlay,  the  directors  may  be  made  personally  liable  as  trustees;1 
for  they  cannot  be  justly  said  to  be  forwarding  the  purposes  of 
the  common  venture,  but  rather  to  be  misapplying  funds  with 
which  they  are  entrusted. 

1  Joint  Stock  Discount  Company  v.  Brown,  L.  B.  8  Eq.  381,  at  404. 

a  L.  B.  8  Ch.  149,  at  152. 

8  Sheffield  and  South  Yorkshire  Permanent  Building  Society  v.  Aizlewood,  44  Ck. 
D.  412,  at  452  ;  In  re  Faure  Electric  Accumulator  Company,  40  Ch.  D.  141 ;  Land 
Credit  Company  of  Ireland  v.  Lord  Fermoy,  L.  R.  8  Eq.  7,  L.  R.  5  Ch.  763  ;  Grimes 
v.  Harrison,  26  Beav.  435.    Cp.  In  re  Land*  Allotment  Company  (1894),  1  Ch.  616. 
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If  the  act  charged  against  the  directors  is  one   within   the  Acta  intra 
powers  of  the  company,  they  are  not  liable,  unless  it  is  of  "  a vire9' 
character  so  plain,  so  manifest,  and  so  simple  of  appreciation 
that  no  men  with  any  ordinary  degree  of  prudence  acting   on 
their  own  behalf  would  have  entered  into  such  a  transaction  as 
they  entered  into."1 

In  Flitcroft's  Case9  the  principal  ground  of  decision  was  indeed  Fiitcroftfs 
that  payment  of  dividends  had  been  made  out  of  capital,  and  °A8e' 
that  as  such  payments  were  vltra  vires,  they  affected  the  directors 
with  a  liability  which  shareholders  as  a  body  could  not  assume  to 
themselves.  The  principle  was  also  involved  of  the  act  of  the 
directors  being  a  breach  of  trust  against  which  the  protection  of 
the  Statute  of  Limitations  was  unavailing.  Mitcroft's  Case  may 
be  cited  as  shewing  that  a  different  rule  is  to  be  applied  to  the 
acts  of  the  directors  as  agents  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
the  incorporation  with  the  outside  world  and  the  acts  of  the 
directors  as  between  them  and  the  shareholders  as  depositaries  of 
the  realized  property  of  the  concern.8 

But  section  8  of  the  Trustee  Act,  1888/  enables  them  as 
trustees  to  plead  the  Statute  of  Limitations,  where  nothing  0$  the 
nature  of  fraud  is  involved.* 

Kay,  J.,  in  In  re  Oxford   Benefit  Building  and  Investment  Smnmary  of 
Society6  held  it  settled  law :  ££j  hj 

1.  That  directors  are  ^ram-trustees  of  the  capital  of  the 
company ; 

2.  That  directors  who  improperly  pay  dividends  out  of  capital 
are  liable  to  repay  such  dividends  personally,  upon  the  company 
being  wound  up.7 

To  this  head  of  acting  on  behalf  of  the  shareholders  as  dis- 

1  Overend  &  Gurney  Company  v.  Gibb,  L.  R.  5  H.  L.  480,  at  487  ;  Joint  Stock 
Discount  Company  v.  Brown,  L.  R.  8  Eq.  381;  Turquand  v.  Marshall,  L.  R. 
4  Ch.  376. 

1  21  Ch.  D.  519.  Cp.  Verner  v.  General  and  Commercial  Investment  Trust, 
(1894)  2  Ch.  239. 

8  Masonic  and  General  life  Assurance  Company  v.  Sharpe  (1892),  1  Ch.  154,  at  167. 
"  The  liability  of  a  director  ....  being  treated  as  a  breach  of  trust,  I  apprehend  that 
the  Statute  of  Limitations  would  not  apply  even  after  a  director  had  ceased  to  be  a 
director :"  see  Metropolitan  Bank  v.  Heiron,  5  Ex.  Div.  319,  per  Lindley,  L.  J.,  at  169. 
In  re  Mammoth  Copperopolis  of  Utah,  50  L.  J.  (Ch.)  11,  is  considered  with  reference  , 
to  the  defence  of  stateness  of  demand.  4  51  &  52  Vict.  c.  59.  1 

9  In  re  the  Lands  Allotment  Company  (1894),  *  Ch.  616,  where  it  was  held  that, 
"  though  directors  are  not,  properly  speaking,  trustees,  yet  they  have  always  been  con- 
sidered and  treated  as  trustees  of  money  which  comes  to  their  hands  or  which  is 
actually  under  their  control ;  and  ever  since  joint-stock  companies  were  invented, 
directors  have  been  held  liable  to  make  good  moneys  which  they  have  misapplied,  upon 
the  same  footing  as  if  they  were  trustees,  and  it  has  always  been  held  that  they  are  not 
entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  old  Statute  of  Limitations  because  they  have  committed 
breaches  of  trust,  and  are  in  respeot  of  such  moneys  to  be  treated  as  trustees  "  :  per 


Lindley,  L.J.,  at  631.    They  are  consequently  within  the  Trustee  Act,  1888  (51  &  52 
"""  t.  c.  59),  ss.  1,  8.  •  35  Ch.  D.  502,  at  509. 

7  Evans  v.  Coventry,  8  De  G.  M.  &  G.  835 ;  Joint  Stock  Discount  Company  v. 


Vict.  c.  59),  ss.  1,  8.  •  35  Ch.  D.  502,  at  509. 

"  Evans  v.  Coventry,  8  De  G.  M.  &  G.  835 ;  Joint  Stock  Disconn 

vol.  n.  2  p 
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tinguished  from  the  company  must  also  be  referred  the  case, 
described  by  Cairns,  L.J.,1  "  where  a  shareholder  files  a  bill  against 
the  company  and  against  the  directors,  treating  the  directors  as 
bis  trustees,  which  in  point  of  law  they  are,  and  seeking  redress 
against  them  for  a  breach  of  trust."  The  shareholder  who  files 
the  bill  in  fact  alleges  "  that  the  company  has  done  no  wrong 
whatever,  that  it  is  the  executive  which  has  committed  the  wrong, 
and  they — the  shareholders — file  the  bill  to  protect,  as  it  were, 
the  company  from  the  unlawful  acts  of  the  directors.  There  the 
directors,  being  in  the  position  of  trustees,  are  of  course  liable." s 

Where  directors  stand  in  a  fiduciary  relation  to  other  parties 
they  become  disentitled  to  occupy  any  position  which  will 
conflict  with  the  interest  of  those  they  represent,  and  whom  they 
are  bound  to  protect.  Consequently  they  cannot,  as  agents  or 
trustees,  enter  into  or  authorize  contracts  on  behalf  of  those  for 
whom  they  are  appointed  to  act,  so  as  to  receive  any  benefit 
special  to  themselves  and  not  partaken  in  by  their  shareholders.3 

In  Cullerne  v.  London  and  Suburban  General  Permanent 
Building  Society,4  the  plaintiff1,  a  director  of  the  defendant 
company,  concurred  with  the  other  directors  in  passing  a 
resolution  authorizing  advances  to  members  on  the  security  of 
their  shares.  In  accordance  with  the  resolution  an  advance  was 
made  to  a  member,  which  resulted  in  a  loss,  but  the  plaintiff 
was  not  present  and  did  not  concur  in  the  advance.  In  an 
action  brought  by  the  plaintiff  the  other  directors  counterclaimed 
in  respect  of  the  loss  they  had  incurred,  on  the  ground  that  the 
advance  was  ultra  vires,  and  was  attributable  to  the  illegal 
resolution  which  authorized  such  advances.     The  Court  of  Appeal 


Brown,  L.  R.  8  Eq.  381 ;  Salisbury  v.  Metropolitan  Railway  Company,  22  L.  T.  (N.  S.) 


9  Cp.  German  Mining  Company,  Ex  parte  Chippendale,  4  De  G.  Mi  &  G.  n 
Bennett's  Case,  5  De  G.  M.  &  G.  284,  at  294 ;  Madrid  Bank  v.  Pelly,  L.  R.  7 
Ex  parte  Williams,  L.  R.  2  Eq.  216  ;  Parker  v.  M'Kenna,  L.  R.  10  Ch.  96 ; 
Case,  L.  R.  5  Ch.  559;  Sykes's  Case,  L.  R.  13  Eq.  255;  Charitable  Corporation  0. 
Button,  2  Atk.  400.  As  to  the  sense  in  -which  directors  are  said  to  be  trustee*,  see 
note  to  Beach  v.  Miller,  17  Am.  St.  R.  291,  at  298-308. 

9  In  re  Faure  Electric  Accumulator  Company,  40  Ch.  D.  141 ;  Great  Luxembourg 
Railway  Company  v.  Magnay  (No.  2),  25  Beav.  586 ;  York  and  North  Midland  Railway 
Company  v.  Endson,  16  Beav.  485;  Benson  v.  Heathorn,  1  Y.  &  C.  (Ch.)  326; 
Wardell  v.  Railroad  Company,  103  U.  S.  (13  Otto),  651.  See  also  In  re  Lands 
Allotment  Company  (1894),  1  Ch.  016. 

4  25  Q.  B.  Div.  485.  Reliance  was  placed  by  the  plaintiff  in  Cullerae'sCase  on  the 
judgment  of  Wickens,  V.C.,  in  Pickering  v.  Stephenson,  L.  R.  14  Eq.  322 ;  followed 
by  Ray,  J.,  in  Studdert  v.  Grosvenor,  33  Ch.  D.  528,  and  as  to  which  Lindley,  L.J., 
says,  at  490  :  "  I  never  could  understand  that  part  of  the  V.C.'s  judgment,  nor  can 
I  understand  it  now.  I  think  he  was  wrong."  The  part  alluded  to  was  that  which 
held  that  approval  by  a  majority  of  a  company  of  acts  ultra  vires  can  avail  as  a  defence 
to  an  action  to  charge  them  for  so  acting.  See  Masonic  and  General  Life  Assurance 
Company  v.  Sharp©  (1892),  1  Ch.  154,  at  165. 
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disallowed  the  counterclaim,  pointing  out  that  if  the  resolution 
alone  had  been  passed  nothing  would  have  happened ;  since  the 
loss  arose  from  a  new  wrongful  act  by  independent  persons. 
The  plaintiff  ought  not  to  have  passed  the  resolutions,  and  his 
co-directors  ought  not  to  have  acted  on  them.  "  I  am  not  aware 
of  any  authority,"  said  Lindley,  L.J.,1  "  which  goes  the  length  of 
deciding  that  under  these  circumstances  the  plaintiff  is  liable  for 
what  they  have  done.  They  were  not  his  servants  or  agents ; 
their  authority  was  as  great  as  his ;  their  knowledge  the  same  as 
his ;  and,  even  assuming  that  he  misled  them  upon  a  point  of 
law,  this  does  not  make  him  liable  to  the  society  for  the  loss  of 
money  which  they  advanced,  and  not  he." 

The  liability  of  directors  under  the  analogy  of  trustees  has  Liability  of 
been  summarized2  under,  amongst  others,  the  following  heads  : —  J^naiogy  oT 

1.  Those  directors  are  liable  who —  trustees. 

(a)  are  directly  implicated  in  the  wrongful  act ; 
(6)  have  notice  of  it,  and  do  not  interfere  to  prevent  it ; 8  and 
(c)  having  notice,  and  objecting,  do  not  take  active  steps 
to  prevent  it.4 

2.  Those  directors  who  join  the  board  after  the  commission  of 
a  breach  of  trust  (if  at  all  liable)/  are  liable  for  the  extra  loss 
occasioned  by  their  inaction.9 

3.  Those  directors  who  have  no  notice  of  breach  of  trust  are 
not  liable  for  the  acts  of  their  co-directors.7 

Chitty,  J.,  emphasizes  the  distinction  between  the  acts  of  the  Distinction 
directors  when  they  are  acting  on  behalf  of  the  company  with  ^^0?  direct- 
regard  to  third  persons  and  when  they  are  acting  for  the  share-  ^If^AJ?11 
holders  in  a  fiduciary  capacity.     "  A  prospectus/'  he  says,8  <f  pur-  company  with 
ports  to  be  issued  by  all  the  directors  whose  names  appear  on  the  ^JonB^nV1 
face  of  it ;  and  it  may  well  be  that  an  ignorant  director  who  has  7^^^ 
not  really  been  personally  engaged  in  issuing  the  prospectus  is  holders  in  a 

fiduciary 

»  25  Q.  B.  Mt.  at  489.  <*padty' 

2  Healey,  Law  and  Practice  of  Joint  Stock  Companies  (3rd  ed.),  150. 

8  In  re  Grant,  7  Moo.  P.  C.  C.  141. 

4  Joint  Stock  Discount  Company  v.  Brown,  L.  B.  8  Eq.  381  ;  and  see  per  Fry,  J., 
Cargill  v.  Bower,  10  Ch.  D.  502,  at  514  ;  Jackson  v.  Munster  Bank,  15  L.  K.  Ir.  356. 

•  "  I  am  not  aware  of  any  authority  which  goes  the  length  of  saying  that  a  director 
who  is  not  a  party  to  any  misapplication  of  a  company's  funds  is  liable  for  not  taking 
legal  proceedings  to  upset  the  transaction  after  the  thing  is  done,  and  I  do  not  think  it 


would  be  in  accordance  with  the  principles  applicable  to_  these  caeesif  we  were  now 

" "  id:  "  per 
Company  (1894),  Ch.  616,  at  6*«.    Cd.  Jacisoi 


first  to  make  a  precedent  of  that  kind :  "  per  Lindley,  L.  J.,  In  re  Lands  Allotment 


8  Turquand  v.  Marshall, 
are  cited ;  In  re  Forest  of  ] 
man  v.  Mosman,  1  Bro.  C.  C  68 ;  Walker  v.  Symonds,  3  Swanst.  1,  at  41. 

7  In  re  Denham  &  Co.,  25  Ch.  D.  752;  In  re  Montrotier  Asphalte  Company, 
Perry's  Case,  34  L.  T.  (N.  S.)  716 :  Townley  v.  Sherborne,  2  White  &  Tudor 
L.  C.  Equity  (6th  ed.),  960,  at  1018,  note,  How  far  persons  are  liable  for  the  Acts 
or  Defaults  of  Co-trustees  and  Co-executors. 

8  In  re  Denham  &  Co.,  25  Ch.  D.  752,  at  765. 
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bound  on  the  ground  of  his  ratification  ;  and  such  ratification  may, 
when  circumstances  justify  it,  be  inferred  from  his  abstaining 
from  taking  any  steps  to  inform  the  public  that  he  was  not  a  party 
to  issuing  the  prospectus.  But  the  report  of  directors  at  a 
general  meeting  is  issued  under  the  powers  of  the  articles,  and 
is  generally,  as  it  certainly  was  here,  made  by  the  Board  acting 
as  such.  The  shareholders  in  this  company  knew,  or  must  be 
deemed  to  have  known,  the  provisions  of  the  articles  that  two 
directors  were  to  be  a  quorum,  and  therefore  they  were  not  justi- 
fied, in  my  opinion,  in  accepting  the  report  as  the  act  of  all  the 
directors."  Thus  the  directors9  liability  as  trustees  is  in  that 
particular  not  only  narrower  than  that  of  a  private  trustee,  but 
narrower  than  the  liability  of  the  directors  as  agents ;  for  they 
are  only  liable  according  to  the  articles  of  association,  which 
circumscribe  what  would  otherwise  be  the  general  liability  of 
trustees ;  while  their  liability  as  agents  is  fixed  by  the  incidents 
which  the  common  law  attaches  in  the  case  of  dealings  with  third 
persons.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  a 
director  permitting  the  use  of  his  name  and  neglecting  to  attend 
to  his  duties  may,  as  Chitty,  J.,  points  out,  be  bound  by  acts 
which  he  neither  investigates  nor  repudiates. 
Joint  and  4,  Those  directors,  who  are  jointly  implicated  in  a  breach  of 

liability  of  trust  are,  as  a  rule,  jointly  and  severally  liable  to  the  company  in 
respect  of  it ;  but  if  the  results  are  separable,  then  each  is  liable 
for  his  own  acts  and  defaults  alone.1  Furthermore,  it  has  been 
held  that  directors,  who  herein  differ  from  trustees,  are  not  liable 
for  mere  nonfeasance,  "without  fraud  and  without  dishonesty/'  in 
omitting  to  take  proceedings  to  enforce  a  claim  belonging  to  the 
company ; '  though  to  render  them  liable  it  is  not  necessary  that 
they  should  derive  benefit,  or  even  contemplate  benefit,  from  the 
transaction  complained  of.8 

5 .  Contribution  may  be  ordered  between  co-directors  who  are 
jointly  implicated  in  a  breach  of  trust,  at  least  where  the  breach 
consists  only  in  the  doing  of  some  act  not  in  itself  illegal  but 
unauthorized.4 

1  Parker  17.  M'Kenna,  L.  B.  10  Ch.  96;  Madrid  Bank  v.  Pelly,  L.  R.  7  Eq.  44*  t 
In  re  Englefield  Colliery,  8  Ch.  Div.  388  ;  In  re  Carriage  Cooperative  Soppl 7  Associa- 
tion, 27  Ch.  D.  322  ;  In  re  London  and  Provincial  Starch  Company,  20  L.  T.  (N.  8.)  390, 
as  to  joint  and  several  liability  ;  as  to  which  see  farther  ante,  200  n.1. 

8  In  re  Forest  of  Dean  Coal  Mining  Company,  10  Cb.  D.  450 ;  In  re  Wedgwood 
Coal  and  Iron  Company,  47  L.  T.  612.  In  re  Cardiff  Savings  Bank,  DavieB's  Case, 
45  Ch.  D.  537,  is  an  instance  of  liability  arising  from  an  omission  to  act. 

8  In  re  British  Guardian  Life  Assurance  Company,  14  Ch.  D.  335.  The  duties  of  an 
auditor,  and  also  of  the  secretary  and  manager  of  a  company,  under  the  Limited 
Liability  Acts,  are  considered  by  Stirling,  J.,  Leeds  Estate  Building  and  Investment 
Company  v.  Shepherd,  36  Ch.  D.  787.  See  Jn  re  London  and  General  Bank  (Limited)* 
11  Times  L.  B.  374  (C.  A.). 

4  Ashhnrst  t>.  Mason  L.  B.  20  Eq.  225 ;  Bamskill  v.  Edwards,  31  Ch.  D.  100, 
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Directors  or  officers  of  a  joint-stock  company   who  neglect  to  Neglect  to 
comply  with  the  requirement  of  the  Companies  Act,  1870,  which  Sereqaire- 
reqnires  mortgages  and  charges  on  the  property  of  the  company  to  J^w^**6 
be  registered,  do  not  make  void  the  security  by  their  neglect  to  Act. 
comply  with  the  Act,1  the  effect  of  which  is  no  more  than  to  im- 
pose a  pecuniary  penalty  for  the  non-performance  of  the  statutory 
duty    when    that    statutory  duty    is    knowingly    and    wilfully 
omitted.9 

There  are  duties  also  incumbent  on  those  dealing  with  com- Duty  of  those 
panies  which  must  be  regarded.  cttupanieB.th 

The  external  position  of  a  company  must  be  mastered  by 
every  one  dealing  with  it ;  since  its  articles  of  association  and  the 
deed  under  which  it  acts  are  open  to  all,  and  those  who  have 
dealings  with  it  are  affected  with  notice  of  all  they  contain.  But 
the  internal  arrangements  are  necessarily  known  to  the  directors 
alone,  and  their  right  action  may  be  presumed  so  long  as  such 
action  does  not  transcend  what  is  permitted  by  the  articles  of 
association  or  the  deed.8  Therefore  a  company  cannot  repudiate 
what  is  done  in  the  usual  course  of  business  with  a  third  party, 
where  that  third  party  deals  bond  fide  with  persons  who  may  be 
termed  de  facto  directors,  and  who  might,  so  far  as  he  could  tell, 
have  been  directors  de  jure ;  since  if  the  law  were  otherwise  the 
ordinary  business  of  companies  could  not  be  transacted.4 

A  liquidator  is  not  liable  to  an  action  for  damages  for  delay  in  Liability  of 
performing  his  duty,  unless  the  delay  is  wilful  or  fraudulent  or  li<i,lidator- 
arises  from  maid  fides  ;  for  a  liquidator  is  not  properly  described 
as  a  trustee,  but  is  rather  the  agent  of  the  company  on  whom  are 
cast  by  statute  and  otherwise  the  duty  of  applying  the  company's 
assets  in  paying  creditors  and  distributing  the  surplus  amongst 
the  shareholders.    In  this  view  he  cannot  be  sued  by  a  third  party 
for  negligence  apart  from  misfeasance  or  personal  misconduct.* 
In  the  case  of  delay  in  distributing  assets  application  can  be  Delay  in 
made  to  the  Court  under  sect.  1 38  of  the  Companies  Act,  1862.   ^ete|,ltfng 

A  word  must  be  added  about  the  controversy  terminated  by  the 
decision  of  Derry  v.  Peek  in  the  House  of    Lords.6     Previously  Derry  Vm  Peek. 

^  Wright  v,  Hortoo,  12.  App.  Cas.  371,  overruling  In  re  Native  Iron  Ore  Company, 

>en  in  In  re  Glc" 

....  K ty  of  directors,  Bi  ¥1 w 

102  ;  West  London  Commercial  Bank  v.  Kitaon,  13  Q.  B.  Div.  360 ;  Atkins  v,  Wardle, 
58  L.  J.  Q.  B.  377,  at  379.    Tbstj  1477  n.  l. 

8  Mahony  v.  East  Holyford  Mining  Company,  L.  R.7H.L.  869,  followed  in  County 
of  Gloucester  v.  Rudry  Merthyr  Steam  and  House  Coal  Colliery  Company  (1895),  1  Ch, 
629. 

4  In  re  County  Life  Assurance  Company,  L.  R.  5  Ch.  288.  For  powers  of  directors 
and  agents,  see  Lindley,  Companies  (5th  ed.),  154-172,  2  Kent.  Comm.  (12  ed.)t  300 
(n. 1),  Ultra  Vires  (c),  Powers  of  Directors  and  Agents. 

•  Knowles  v.  Scott  (1891),  1  Ch.  717.  6  14  App.  Cas.  337. 


2   Ch.  D.  345,  for  the  reasons  given  in  In  re  Globe  New  Patent  Iron  and  Steel 
Company,  48  L.  J.  Ch.  29 J. 

9  As  to  the  personal  liability  of  directors,  Beattie  v.  Lord  Ebury,  L.  R.  7  BL  L. 
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With  the 
comment  by 
Bo  wen,  L.J., 
iu  Angus  v, 
Clifford. 


Doctrine  of 
Derryt;.  Peek 
distinguished 
from  doctrine 
of  estoppel  by 
representa- 
tion. 


Distinction 
between  false 
information 
innocently 
given,  where 
there  is  a 
duty,  and 
where  there  is 
not  a  duty. 


to  that  decision  one  school  of  lawyers  considered  that  a 
legal  duty  lay  on  persons  promoting  companies  not  only  to 
believe  what  they  recommended,  but  to  take  reasonable  care  in 
forming  their  beliefs — not  merely  to  believe,  but  to  believe  intelli- 
gently. Deny  v.  Peek  in  the  House  of  Lords  settled  the  law 
adversely  to  this  contention,  and  decided  that  where  persons  have 
formed  a  genuine  belief  no  action  will  lie  for  negligence  in  form- 
ing it1  It  is,  however,  pointed  out  by  Bo  wen,  L.J.,  in  Angus  v. 
Clifford8  that  what  a  man  may  represent  as  the  state  of  his  mind 
is  by  no  means  conclusive  of  what  in  fact  is  the  state :  "  So  far 
from  saying  that  you  cannot  look  into  a  man's  mind,  you  must 
look  into  it  if  you  are  going  to  find  fraud  against  him ;  and  unless 
you  think  you  see  what  must  have  been  in  his  mind,  you  cannot 
find  him  guilty  of  fraud."  "  Once  arrive  at  the  inference  of  fact 
that  the  state  of  his  mind  was  to  his  own  knowledge  not  that 
which  he  describes  it  as  being,  then  he  has  told  a  lie,  just  as  if 
he  made  an  intentional  misstatement  of  something  outside  his 
own  mind,  and  visible  to  the  eyes  of  all  men."  The  distinction 
therefore  is  between  a  statement  not  true  made  carelessly  and  a 
statement  not  true  made  fraudulently,  of  which  the  latter  only  is 
actionable,  as  negligence  is  not  deceit. 

Care  must  be  taken  not  to  confound  the  decision  of  Deny  v. 
Peek  with  the  doctrine  of  estoppel  by  representation.  In  Deny 
v.  Peek  the  plaintiff's  contention  was  that  the  defendant's  represen- 
tation was  inaccurate.  The  defence  was  that  if  it  was  inaccurate, 
it  was  still  not  fraudulent.  In  a  case  of  estoppel,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  plaintiff's  claim  is  that  the  statement  made  by  the 
defendant  be  taken  as  accurate  against  him.  But  in  a  case  of 
deceit  the  plaintiff's  case  is  based  not  on  the  accuracy  of  the 
defendant's  statement,  but  upon  its  falsity.  "Preventing  the 
defendants  from  denying  the  truth  of  their  representation  would 
not  enable  the  plaintiff  to  succeed  in  such  an  action ;  so  that  the 
plaintiff  could  not  rely  on  estoppel." s 

Once  more,  another  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  mere 
false  information  innocently  given,  where  there  is  no  duty  to  give 
information  at  all,  and  false  information  innocently  given,  where 
the  informer  is  under  a  duty  to  give  correct  information.  In  the 
former  case  an  action  for  damages  resulting  from  acting  on  the  in- 
formation will  not  lie ;  in  the  latter  it  will.     Bowen,  L.  J.,  clearly 

1  "To  prevent  a  false  statement  being  fraudulent,  there  must,  1  think,  always  bean 
honest  belief  in  its  truth,"  per  Lord  HerschelL  Peek  v.  Deny,  ia  App.  Cas.  337,  at  374. 

9  (1891)  2  Oh.  449,  at  471 ;  see  also  Low  v.  Bouverie  (1891),  3  Ch.  82;  lie 
Lievre  v.  Gould  (1893),  1  Q.  B.  491,  per  Bowen,  L.J.,  at  499 ;  Glaaier  v.  Bolls,  42  Ch. 
436,  per  Cotton,  L.J.,  at  458. 

8  Per  Kay,  L.J.,  Low  v.  Bouverie  (1891),  3  Ch.  82,  at  1 12  ;  see  also  per  Lord  Denman, 
Barley  v.  Walford,  9  Q.  B.  197,  at  208. 
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expresses  this  in  Low  v.  Bouverie  :!  "Negligent  misrepresentation  Bowen,  L.J., 
does  not  certainly  amount  to  deceit  and  negligent  misrepresents-  Bouverie.' 
lion  can  only  amount  to  a  cause  of  action  if  there  exist  a 
duty  to  be  careful — not  to  give  information  except  after  care- 
ful inquiry."  For  example,  a  stranger  standing  at  the  entrance 
«>f  a  dock  is  asked  by  one  navigating  a  vessel  whether 
the  entrance  is  wide  enough  to  admit  it  safely  to  the 
dock.  He  answers,  the  width  is  fifty  feet.  The  vessel  is 
steered  into  the  opening  relying  on  fifty  feet  being  the  width, 
and  is  injured.  There  is  no  action.  If,  instead  of  a  stranger 
being  asked,  the  inquiry  had  been  made  of  the  harbour-master,' 
there  would  be  an  action.- 

The  liability  of  directors  for  statements  made  in  prospectuses  Directors 
and  similar  documents  is  extended  by  the  Directors  Liability  l890*  ty   c  * 
Act,  1890."3 

(1891)  3  Ch.  82,  at  105.  2  The  Apollo  (1891),  App.  Cas.  499. 

3  53  &  54  Vict.  c.  64.     See  He&lejr,  Companies  (3rd  ed.),  62. 
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TRUSTEES  AND  EXECUTOB& 


Definition  of 
trustee. 


Definition  of 
executor. 


Distinction 
between  the 
position  of 
trustees  and 
the  position 
of  executors. 


The  liability  for  negligence  of  trustees  and  of  executors  may 
conveniently  be  treated  together. 

A  trustee  has  been  defined  as  "a  person  in  whom  some  estate, 
interest,  or  power  in  or  affecting  property  of  any  description  is 
vested  for  the  benefit  of  another." ' 

An  executor,  as  defined  by  Blackstone,'  is  one  "to  whom 
another  man  commits,  by  will,  the  execution  of  that  his  last 
will  and  testament."  A  trustee  is  the  genus  of  which  executor 
is  a  species. 

Certain  differences  there  are  between  executors  and  trustee^ 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  executor's  power  of  retainer,'  which  is 
an  implied  power,  and  not  inserted  in  the  instrument  from  which 
he  derives  his  authority ;  and  the  legal  presumption  that  all  trus- 
tees are  liable  to  account  for  moneys  paid  to  the  trust,  while 
only  those  executors  are  presumed  liable  who  are  shewn  to  have 
acted  in  any  matter ; 4  and  that,  apart  from  statute,  one  trustee 

1  Per  Woods,  J. ,  in  Taylor  v.  Davis,  1 10  U.  S.  (3  Davis)  330.  The  same  definition  ift 
found  in  Bouvier,  Law  Dictionary,  ttub  voc.  The  Statutory  Law  relating  to  trostees- 
is  consolidated  in  the  Trustee  Act  1893  (56  &  57  Vict.  c.  53).  As  to  constructive 
trustees,  or,  in  the  language  of  Lord  Selborne,  trustees  de  son  tort,  Barnes  v.  Addt, 
L.  R.  9  Ch.  244,  at  251 ;  In  re  Barney,  Barney  v.  Barney  (1892),  2  Ch.  265. 

2  2  Bl.  Coram.  503. 

*  2  Wins.  Executors  (9th  ed.),  884-895.  This  right  does  not  extend  to  a  debt  not 
enforceable  by  reason  of  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  In  re  Rownson,  29  Ch.  Div.  358. 

4  Chambers  v.  Minchin,  7  Yes.  1 86,  where  Lord  Eldon  states  the  reason  for  tk 
rule  ;  Langfordv.  Gascoyne,  11  Yes.  333;  "At  law  a  joint  receipt  is  conclusive  evidence 
that  the  money  came  to  the  hauds  of  ooth,  and  is  not  to  be  contradicted.  Bat  this 
Court,  which  rejects  estoppels  and  pursues  truth,  will  decree  according  to  the  justice 
and  verity  of  the  fact,  Churchill  t?.  Hobson,  1  P.  Wins.  241 :"  per  Lord  Keeper  Henley, 
Harden  v.  Parsons,  I  Eden  145,  at  147.  See  Story,  J.'s,  summary  of  the  authorities 
in  a  note  to  2  Spence,  Eq.  Jur.  952,  collected  from  the  judgments  of  Chancellor  Kent 
in  Monell  w.  Monell,  2  Johns.  (Oh.  N.  T.)  283,  and  Clark  v.  Clark,  8  Paige  (N.  Y.) 
152.  The  note  abridges  Story,  Eq.  Jur.  §§  1283,  1284.  Bhce  v.  Stokes,  11  Yes.  3I9> 
2  White  &  Tudor,  L.  C.  in  Equity  (6th  ed.),  967  :  Hovey  v.  Blakeman,  4  Yea.  5& 
at  608.  As  to  what  is  acceptance  of  a  tiust,  Lewin,  Trusts  (9th  ed.),  an*  "* 
Balchen  v.  Scott,  2  Yes.  678,  the  executor  had  proved  the  will,  which  would  now  be 
deemed  an  acceptance  of  the  trust.  The  powers  and  duties  of  administrators  wj 
summarized,  2  Kent  Com.  414.  For  the  common  law  see  Baa  Abr.  Executor*  ana- 
Administrators. 
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cannot,  and  one  executor  can,  primd  facie,  give  a  discharge  ;l  and 

1  Charlton  v.  Lord  Durham,  L.  R.  4  Ch.  413 ;  Walker  v.  Symonds,  3  Swanst.  1 ; 
Lee  v.  8ankeyt  L.  B.  15  Eq.  204,  distinguishes  Charlton  v.  Lord  Durham,  supra, 
on  the  ground  that  though  defendants  were  executors,  they  acted  as  trustees ;  Magnus  v. 
Queensland  National  Bank,  37  Ch.  Div.  466 ;  1  Wins.  Executors  (9th  ed.),  vol.  l  816 ; 
Shipbrook  v.  Hinchinbrook,  11  Ves.  252,  16  Ves.  477.  See,  too,  Doe  d.  Stace  t\ 
Wheeler,  15  M.  &  W.  623.  Bnt  now  by  the  Trustee  Act,  1893  (56  &  57  Vict.  c.  53), 
s.  20,  the  receipt  in  writing  of  one  trustee  is  made  a  sufficient  discharge.  There  is  a 
curious  case  on  the  power  of  executors  in  Y.  B.  4  H.  VJI.  4,  pi.  8,  where  one  of  two 
executors  in  collusion  with  a  debtor  released  him  so  that  the  assets  of  the  estate  were 
insufficient  to  meet  its  liabilities.  The  co-executor  filed  his  bill  against  the  debtor  and 
the  other  executor.  Archbishop  Morton,  the  Chancellor,  thought  the  case  one  proper 
for  reHef :  "  NuUus  recedat  a  curid  cancettaria  sine  remedio."  Fineux,  counsel  for 
the  defendants,  uJJSe^  there  was  no  remedy,  since  one  executor  had  complete  power 
oyer  the  estate.  The  Chancellor  answers  :  "  Sir,  1  know  the  law  is,  or  ought  to  be, 
according  to  the  law  of  God,  and  the  law  of  God  is,  'hat  an  executor  who  is  evilly 
disposed  shall  not  expend  all  the  goods,  etjeo  stay  bien  si  issint  soit  et  neftrit  amends 
....#»  ilfuit  depouvoir,  U  serait  damne  in  HelL" 

Under  the  Companies  Clauses  Consolidation  Act,  1845  (8  &  9  Vict.  o.  16),  s.  18,  Position  of 
there  is  no  power  of  entering  executors  on  the  share  register  as  executors;  when  executors 
entered  they  become  shareholders,  Barton  v.  London   and  North  Western  Railway  entered  on 
Company,  24  Q.  B.  Div.  77 ;  so  that  where  one  executor  executed  a  transfer,  forging  the  company's 
name  of  the  other,  and  the  transfer  was  registered  by  the  company,  such  other  was  register  in 
not  estopped  from  alleging  that  the  transfer  was  invalid  and  the  company  had  no  right  respect  ofth* 
to  accept  a  transfer  executed  by  one  only  as  valid.    See  to  the  same  eflfect  Barton  v.  fjjjjj,    ^*^ 
North  Staffordshire  Railway  Company,  38  Ch.  D.  458,  and  In  re  Ingham  Jones  v.  tosUtor* 
Ingham  (1893),  1  Ch.  352.    In  Mmr  v.  City  of  Glasgow  Bank,  L.  R.  4  App.  Cas.  317, 
Lord  Penzance  says,  at  368 :    "  It  will  not  be  doubted  that  a  person  who,  in  his 
capacity  of  trustee  or  executor,  might  choose  to  carry  on  a  trade  for  the  benefit  of 
those  beneficially  interested  in  the  estate,  in  the  course  of  which   trade   debts  to 
third  persons  arose,  could  not  avoid  liability  on  those  debts  by  merely  shewing  that 
they  arose  out  of  matters  in  which  he  acted  in  the  capacity  of  trustee  or  executor 
only,  even  though  he  should  be  able  to  shew,  in  addition,  that  the  creditors  of  the 
concern  knew  all  along  the  capacity  in  which  he  acted.    The  case  of  an  agent  who 
acts  for  others  is,  of  course,  entirely  different.    His  contracts  are  the  contracts  of  his 
principal ;  and  the  liabilities  from  which,  as  a  general  rule,  he  is  personally  exempt, 
fall  upon  his  principal,  who  acted  through  him.    But  to  exonerate  a  trustee  something 
more  is  necessary  beyond  the  knowledge  of  those  who  deal  with  him,  that  he  is  acting 
in  that  capacity,  and  it  would  not  be  sufficient  in  all  cases  to  state  that  fact  on  the  face 
of  any  contracts  he  may  make.    To  exonerate  him  it  would  be  necessary  to  shew  that 
upon  a  proper  interpretation  of  any  contract  he  had  made,  viewed  as  a  whole — in  its 
language,  iU  incidents,  and  its  subject  matter — the  intention  of  the  parties  to  that 
contract  was  apparent  that  his  personal  liability  should  be  excluded  ;  and  that  although 
he  was  a  contracting  party  to  the  obligation  the  creditors  should  look  to  the  trust  estate 
alone."    And,  at  372,  the  learned  Lord  adopted  the  statement  of  the  rule  of  liability  by 
Lord  President  Inglis  in  the  Court  of  Session  (6  Rettie  392,  at  399) :  "  The  rule  of 
liability  established  by  the  case  of  Lumsden  v.  Buchanan  may  be  stated  in  a  single 
sentence.    Persons  becoming  partners  of  a  joint-stock  company,  such  as  the  Western 
Bank,  and  being  registered  as  such,  cannot  escape  from  the  full  liability  of  partners, 
either  in  a  question  with  creditors  of  the  company  or  in  the  way  of  relief  to  their 
co-partners,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  they  hold  their  stock  of  the  company  in  trust  for 
others,  and  are  described  as  trustees  in  the  register  of  partners  and  the  other  books  and 
papers  of  the  company."    In  the  case  referred  to  (Lumsden  v.  Buchanan)   Lord 
Westbury,  C,  says  in  the  House  of  Lords  (4  Macq.  (H.  L.  8c.)  950,  at  955) :  "  By  the  law 
of  England,  if  an  executor  or  trustee  joins  a  partnership  or  compauy  for  the  purpose  of 
investing  or  employing  usefully  part  of  the  estate  of  the  testator  or  of  the  trust,  he  is 
personally  liable  for  an  the  consequences  of  his  engagement ;  for  the  law  assumes,  and 
rightly,  that  he  depended  on  the  condition  of  the  assets  or  trust  estate  for  bis  own 
securitv,  and  if  he  acted  within  the  scope  of  his  authority  he  is  led  to  seek  his  indemnity 
from  the  trust  estate  or  the  beneficiaries."    "  An  executor,"  says  Lord  Cairns,  C.  in 
Buchan's  Case,  L.  R.  4  H.  L.  549,  at  588,  "  whose  testator  has  held  shares  in  a  joint- 
stock  company  has  generally  one  of  two  courses  open  to  him.    He  may  have  the  snares 
transferred  into  his  own  name,  and  become  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  partner  in  the 
company.    He  may,  on  the  other  hand,  not  wish  to  have  the  shares  transferred  into  his 
name,  and  he  ought  in  that  case  to  have  a  reasonable  time  allowed  him  to  sell  the 
■hares,  and  to  produce  a  purchaser  who  will  take  a  transfer  of  them.1'    See  also  Lord 
Selborne's  opinion  at  594.    Cp.  the  personal  liability  of  receivers,  nee  post,  15 14. 
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that  worked  by  the  different  operation  of  the  Statute  of  limita- 
tions ; l  and  that,  flowing  from  the  historic  circumstances  of  their 
origin,  of  the  comparatively  limited  scope  within  which  the 
executor's  powers  are  to  be  exercised.  The  points  of  difference 
are,  however,  minute,  while  those  of  identity  between  the  position 
of  trustees  and  executors  are  constantly  to  be  insisted  on. 

The  most  general  principle  to  which  questions  of  a  trustee's 
liability  are  to  be  referred  is  stated  by  Jessel,  M.R.,  in  the  Court 
of  Appeal,  in  Speight  v.  Gaunt,3  to  be  that  "  a  trustee  ought  to 
conduct  the  business  of  the  trust  in  the  same  manner  that  an 
ordinary  prudent  man  of  business  would  conduct  his  own,  and 
that  beyond  that  there  is  no  liability  or  obligation  on  the  trustee. 
In  other  words,  a  trustee  is  not  bound,  because  he  is  a  trustee,  to 
conduct  business  in  other  than  the  ordinary  and  usual  way  in 
which  similar  business  is  conducted  by  mankind  in  transactions 
of  their  own.  It  never  could  be  reasonable  to  make  a  trustee 
adopt  further  and  better  precautions  than  an  ordinary  prudent 
man  of  business  would  adopt,  or  to  conduct  the  business  in  any 
other  way.  If  it  were  otherwise,  no  one  would  be  a  trustee 
at  all.  He  is  not  paid  for  it.  He  says,  f  I  take  all  reasonable 
precautions,  and  all  the  precautions  that  are  deemed  reasonable  by 
prudent  men  of  business,  and  beyond  that  I  am  not  required 
to  go.' " 8 

The  opinion  has  been  advanced  that  the  liability  of  a  gratuitous 
trustee  must  ordinarily  be  tested  by  reference,  not  to  an  average 
standard,  but  to  the  degree  of  care  and  prudence  which  the  par- 
ticular trustee  uses  in  the  management  of  his  own  private  affairs, 
"  and  the  mandant  ought  to  impute  it  to  himself,  that  he  made 
not  choice  of  a  more  diligent  person,  which  our  custom  follows, 
but  still  there  must  be  bond  Jides."A  Wharton*  regards  this  as 
emanating  from  "the  scholastic  jurists  and  those  that  follow 
them."     When  the  point  came  to  be  argued  in  the  House  of 

1  Trustee  Act,  1888  (51  &  52  Vict.  c.  59)  s.  8 ;  2  Spence,  Eq.  Jar,  937-8  ;  Godefroi, 
Trusts  (2nd  ed.)  712,  748. 

8  22  Ch.  Div.  727,  at  739.  See  per  Lord  Blackburn  in  the  same  case  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  9  App.  Cas.  1,  at  19. 

8  "  There  is  one  clear,  homely,  intelligible,  bat  inflexible  rule,  which  has  never  besu 
departed  from  in  times  ancient  or  modern — viz.,  that  a  trustee  is  bound  to  act  in  the 
execution  of  his  trust  as  a  prudent  man  would  in  dealing  with  his  own  property  " :  per 
Bacon,  V.C.,  Smethurst  v.  Hastings,  30  Ch.  D.  490,  at  498  ;  and  there  is  no  difference 
in  degree  of  care,  in  regard  to  the  coniuct  of  the  business  of  a  trust,  according  to 
"  whether  there  are  persons  to  take  in  the  future,  or  whether  the  trust  fund  is  to  be 
created  for  one  beneficiary  absolutely  "  :  per  the  Lord  Chancellor  (Halsbury),  Learoyd 
v.  Whiteley,  12  App.  Cas.  727,  at  732 ;  nor  whether  the  trust  is  voluntary  or  for 
valuable  consideration  :  Drosier  v.  Brereton,  15  Bear.  221 ;  nor  whether  those  assuming 
to  act  as  trustees  are  such  in  reality  or  not :  Baokham  v.  Siddall,  16  8im.  297 ;  nor 
whether  the  cestui  que  trust  is  known  or  unknown  :  Ex  parte  Norris,  L.  R.  4  Ch.  28a 

4  Stair,  Inst.  1,  12,  10,  adopted  by  Lord  President  Inglis,  Lord  Justice-Clerk 
Moncreiff,  and  Lord  Adam  in  Kae  v.  Meek,  15  Bettie  1033,  reversed  14  App.  Cas.  558. 

5  Negligence  (2nd  ed.),  §  516. 
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Lords,1  Lord  Watson8  said  that  such  a  "  rule,  which  is  quite  new 
to  me,  would  be  highly  inconvenient  in  practice.  In  every  case 
where  neglect  of  duty  is  imputed  to  a  body  of  trustees  it 
would  necessitate  an  exhaustive  inquiry  into  the  private  transac- 
tions of  each  individual  member — the  interest  of  the  trustee  being 
to  shew  that  he  was  a  stupid  fellow,  careless  in  money  matters, 
and  that  of  his  opponents  to  prove  that  he  was  a  man  of  superior 
intelligence  and  exceptional  shrewdness."  And  in  the  subse- 
quent case  of  Rae  v.  Meek,8  Lord  Herschell,  speaking  of  Learoyd 
v.  Whiteley 4  and  Knox  v.  Mackinnon,'  said  :  "  I  think  these  oases 
establish  that  the  law  in  both  countries"  (i.e.,  England  and 
Scotland)  "  requires  of  a  trustee  the  same  degree  of  diligence 
that  a  man  of  ordinary  prudence  would  exercise  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  own  affairs;"  and  this  test  may  therefore  now  be 
regarded  as  authoritative. 

"  By  accepting  a  trust,"  said  Lord  Hardwicke,  "  a  person  is  Duty  under- 
obliged  to  execute  it  with  fidelity  and  reasonable  diligence ;  and  accepting  a 
it  is  no  excuse  to  say  that  they  (sic)  had  no  benefit  from  it,  but trn8t* 
that   it  was  merely  honorary ; " 6  and  as  authority  he  cited  the 
words  of  Holt,  O.J.,  in  Coggs  v.  Bernard  :7  "  For  though  he  (the 
trustee)  was  not  bound  to  enter  upon  the  trust,  yet,  if  he  does 
enter  upon  it,  he  must  take  care  not  to  miscarry,  at  least  by 
mismanagement  of  his  own." 

There  is  a  distinction 8  that  must  be  noted  between  people  of  Trustee  not 
the  class  we  are  now  considering  and  skilled  workers ;  since  the  J^Sai 
skilled  worker  mast  be  an  expert  in  his  specialty;  while  a  trustee  d&fcenoe 
is  only  expected  to  be  a  good  business  man  in  general,  with 
judgment  to  select  those  who  must  act  for  him  in  matters  re- 
quiring special  faculties.     Yet  though  a  trustee  is  not  required 
to  shew  the  knowledge  of  an  expert  in  the  business  of  the  trust, 
bis  acceptance  of  it  obliges  him  to  the  discharge  of  its  duties 
with  adequate  care  and  prudence. 

In  Wilson  v.  Lord  Bury,9  Brett,  L. J.,  comments  on  the  follow-  Brett,  lj.'s, 
ing  passage  from  Story  on  Contracts  :10  "  A  trustee  is  bound  to  story,  in 

Wilson  v, 

1  Knox  v.  Mackinnon,  13  App.  Cas.  753.  Lord  Burv- 

3  L.  c.  at  766. 

8  14  App.  Cas.  558,  at  569.  See  also  In  re  Salmon.  Priest  v.  Uppleby,  42  Gh.  D. 
351 ;  Carruthers  v.  Cairns,  17  Rettie  769 ;  Crabbe  t>.  Whyte,  18  Rettie  1065. 

4  12  App.  Cas.  727,  at  733.  B  13  App.  Cas.  753. 

6  Charitable  Corporation  v.  Sutton,  2  Atk.  400,  at  406.  Tord  Hardwicke  referred 
to  Ayliffe  v.  Murray,  2  Atk.  60,  where  a  deed  obtained  from  a  cestui  que  trust  by 
executors  and  trustees  securing  them  remuneration  as  a  condition  of  their  acting  under 
the  will  was  set  aside  on  the  ground  that  trusts  are  honorary,  "  and  there  is  a  strong 
reason,  too,  against  allowing  anything  beyond  the  terms  of  the  trust,  because  it  gives 
an  undue  advantage  to  a  trostee  to  distress  a  cestui  <pit  trust,"  See  in  Briggs  v. 
Spaulding,  141  U.  S.  (34  Davis),  132,  the  dissentient  opinion  of  Harlan,  J.,  at  171. 

7  1  Salk.  26.  8  Wharton  (2nd  ed.),  Negligent,  §  515. 
•  5  Q.  B.  Div.  51$  at  527.                      10  §  297. 
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perform  all  acts  which,  are  necessary  for  the  proper  execution  of 
his  trust.  But  by  the  English  rule,  as  he  is  not  allowed  compen- 
sation for  his  services,  he  would  stand  in  the  position  of  a 
gratuitous  bailee,  and  be  responsible  only  for  losses  or  improper 
execution  of  his  trust  in  cases  of  gross  negligence."  The  Lord 
Justice  remarks  on  this:  "It  may  be,  perhaps,  noticed  that 
in  this  passage,  if  the  analogy  be  correct,  gross  negligence  is  the 
neglect  of  taking  the  same  care,  which  a  person  of  ordinary 
prudence  and  skill  would  take  of  his  own  similar  affairs." 
Prudence,  not  This,  then,   is  the   test — not   a   consideration   of   skill   but   of 

skill,  the  test  of         3 

diligence.        prudence. 

Tmstee  not         Another  limitation  must  be  regarded  when  considering  the 
act  beyond      range  within  which  a  trustee  is  to  act.     He  must  not  do  acts 
Us  trust80'     °^ep  ^an  tliosG  which  the  terms  of  his  trust  permit,  though 
they  may  be  such  as  would  be  done  by  an  ordinary  prudent  man 
Hay  follow      of  business  or  advised  by  a  specialist.1     On  the  other  hand,  when 
o^tasiness.6     t^ere  is  a  usual  course  of  business  within  the  scope  of  the  trustee's 
powers,  he  is  justified  in  adopting  it,  though  there  may  be  some 
risk  of  losing  the  property  by  the  dishonesty  or  insolvency  of  an 
agent  employed  in  ordinary  course.9     It  results  from  the  nature 
of  a  trustee's  liability — from  the  fact  that  his  diligence  is  to  be 
that  of  a  good  business  man  and  not  that  of  a  specialist — that  he 
is  authorized  to  employ  agents  of  competent  skill  in  the  conduct 
of  any  business  of  the  trust  requiring  the  exercise  of  special 
knowledge  or  faculties  whenever  such  employment  is  according 
to  the  usual  course  of  business ;  though,  since  the  duty  he  has 
undertaken  involves  discretion,  he  must  not  shift  the  responsi- 
bility of  acting  upon  any  other  person.8 
Responsibility       An  agent  employed  in  any  business  of  the  trust  is  responsible 
employed  by    *°  *ke  t™8*66  and  n°t  to  the  cestuis  que  trust,  unless  such  agent 
trustee.  was  employed  also  by  the  cestuis  que  trust  or  on  their  behalf: 

for  the  agent's  duty  arises  out  of  the  contract  alone  and  is 
limited  by  its  terma  Lord  Herschell,  however,  notes4  that 
"  there  may  be  cases  where,  if  trustees  failed  to  call  to  account 
those  who  were  under  liability  in  respect  of  acts  injurious  to  the 
trust  estate,  the  beneficiaries  might  compel  them  to  do  so,  or 
even  enforce  the  right  themselves."  Such  cases  must  be  very 
rare.  It  may  be  convenient  here  to  consider  the  circumstances 
of  their  possible  occurrence.* 

1  Billing  v.  Brogden,  38  Ch.  Div.546 ;  Pride  v.  Fooks,  2  Beav.  430,  at  440. 

8  Ex  parte  Belchier,  per  Lord  Hardwicke,  Amb.  218 ;  Speight  v.  Gaunt,  9  App. 
Gas.  1 ;  Magnus  v.  Queensland  National  Bank,  36  Oh.  D.  25,  37  Ch.  Dir.  466. 

8  Turner  v.  Corney,  5  Beav.  515  ;  Adams  v.  Clifton,  1  Buss.  297. 

4  Rae  v.  Meek,  14  App.  Cas.  558,  at  £69. 

6  As  to  what  Lord  Herschell  says  about  beneficiaries  compelling  trustees  to  take 
action,  see  Lewin,  Trusts  (9th  ed.),  97  ;  B.  S.  C.  (1883),  Order  xvi.  r.  11. 
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tl  Primd  facie?  says  Lindley,  L.J.,1  "  the  only  persons  to  sue  Where  agent 
an  agent  are  his  principals ;  although,  no  doubt,  it  might  be  sponsible  to 
shewn  that  an  agent  was  so  involved  in  a  breach  of  trust  com-  %**?*  w*  ***• 

° .  Rule  stated  by 

mitted  by  his  principal  as  to  stand  in  the  position  of  a  quasi  Lindley,  L.  J. 

trustee,  and  in  that  case  an  action  might  be  supported  against 

him."     That  is,  where  the  agent  by  his  conduct  has  in  effect 

ceased  to  be    agent  and  become  in  the  position    of   a  trustee 

he  becomes  liable  to  the  same  proceedings  to  which  a   trustee 

is  exposed.     Lord  Langdale  in  Attorney-General  v.  Corporation  Lord  Langdale, 

of  Leicester 8  indicates  a  state  of  facts  that  may  serve  to  illus-  Attorney- 

trate  the  rule   stated   by  Lindley,  L.J. :    "  If  the  agent  of  a  {^r^ti'oiLof 

trustee,    whether    a    corporate   body    or    not,  knowing   that   a  Leicester. 

breach  of  trust  is  being  committed,  interferes   and   assists   in 

that  breach  of  trust,  he  is   personally  answerable,  although  he 

may  be  employed  as  the  agent  of  the  person  who  directs  him  to 

commit  that  breach  of  trust."     In  other  words,  he  is  a   joint 

tort  feasor  and  liable  as  such.8 

But  the  cases  alluded  to  by  Lord  Hersohell  are  not  of  this 
class,  as  liability  attaches  by  virtue  of  the  person  charged 
ceasing  to  be  a  mere  agent,  and  being  clothed  with  a  more 
onerous  capacity.  They  seem  rather  to  be  in  the  nature  of 
special  exceptions  to  the  rule,  and  to  be  referable  to  that 
principle  of  equity  which  requires  its  decisions  to  be 
regulated  secundum  cequum  et  bonum,4  and  are  not  strictly  re- 
cognised deflections  from  any  rule.  Turner,  V.C.,  shews  this  Opinion  of 
when  he  says : '  "  The  cases,  I  think  may  be  considered  to  go  to  this 
extent,  that  such  a  bill"  (i.e.,  a  bill  by  cestuis  que  trust  against 
a  defendant  liable  only  at  law  on  a  contract  to  which  the  cestui 
que  trust  are  not  parties)  "  may  be  supported  in  all  cases  where  the 
relation  between  L  executor/and  the Surviving  partners  i,  such 
as  to  present  a  substantial  impediment  to  the  prosecution  by  the 
executors  of  the  rights  of  the  parties  interested  in  the  estate 
against  the  surviving  partners."  The  law  as  thus  laid  down  is  reoog-  Adopted  by 
nised  in  Lord  Selborne's  judgment  in  the  Privy  Council  case  of  in  Beningfieid 
Beningfield  v.  Baxter,8  and  may  be  considered  settled  on  the*B*xtor* 
footing  that  as  a  rule  the  cestui  que  trust  is  not  entitled  to  sue 
an  agent  of  the  trust  whose  sole  relation  is  with  the  trustee; 
but  the  Court  has  power  to  enable  him  to  sue  where  otherwise 
injustice  would  be  worked;  while  in  granting  the  dispensation 
in  favour  of  the  cestui   que  trust  the  Court  is  very  strict   and 

1  In  re  Spencer,  51  L.  J.  Ch.  271,  at  273. 

*  7  Beav.  176,  at  179.    Op.  Fyler  v.  Fyler,  3  Beav.  550. 

•  Antej  200  n.  *  *  Story,  Eq.  Jur.  §  34 

*  Travis  o.  Milne,  9  Hare  141. 

•  12  App.  Cat,  167,  at  178. 
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requires  to  be  shewn  circumstances  of  disability  for  suing  and 

not  a  mere  refusal  to  sue  by  the  trustee.1 

Trustee  In  any  event,  the  trustee  is  personally  bound  to  use  his  own 

hi8°owD°8km    s^iU  and  judgment,  and  may  not  rest  upon  the  untested  advice 

and  judgment.  0f  those  whose  assistance  he  has  invoked,  whatever  their  skill 

may  be.     If  he  chooses   to    place    reliance    upon   such    advice 

without  testing  its  soundness,  he  cannot  escape  personal  liability 

if  things  go  wrong,  unless  he  can  shew  that  the  circumstances 

are  such  as  would  justify  a  trustee  of  ordinary  prudence,  and 

fully  informed  on  the  character  of  the  proposed  transaction,  b 

entering  upon  it.* 

if  the  trustee,       If  the  trustee  uses  such  means  of  judgment  as  he  has  to  test 

uses  the 

means  he  has  the  advice  of  the  skilled  person  to  whom  he  has  referred  any 
skilled  advice  business,  ne  will  be  protected  in  the  event  of  an  unfavourable 
given  him,  he  issue.8     He  must  not  abdicate  the  exercise  of  his  own  judgment 

is  Droteoted* 

by  an  implicit  reliance  on  the  reports  of  his  agents,  however 
qualified  they  may  be.4  Neither  must  he  employ  an  unskilful 
agent,  or  even  a  skilful  agent  in  circumstances  that  are  not 
within  the  ordinary  line  of  his  business.  "  Suppose,"  says  Kay, 
J.,*  "  that,  in  selling  trust  property  or  changing  an  investment, 
trustees  were  to  allow  the  trust  fund  to  pass  into  the  hands  of 
their  solicitors,  and  that  it  was  lost  in  consequence,  they  would 

be  liable It  would  be  no  excuse  to  say,  as  one  of  the 

witnesses  said  in  this  case,  '  Solicitors  often  do  so.'  The  question 
is  not  what  they  often  do,  but  what  is  properly  within  the  scope 
of  their  employment  as  solicitors."6  No  stronger  case  could  be 
given  of  this  limitation  of  the  rule  —  that  trustees  acting 
according  to  the  ordinary  course  of  business,  and  employing 
agents  as  a  prudent  man  of  business  would  do  on  his  own  behalf,, 
are  not  liable  for  the  default  of  an  agent  so  employed — than  the 
case  cited  in  the  course  of   this   judgment  by  Kay,  J.,  where 

1  Yeatman  v.  Yeatman,  7  Ch.  D.  210;  see  judgment  of  Kay,  J.,Meldrum  v.  Scorer, 

56  L.  T.  471.  In  Sharpe  v.  San  Paulo  Railway  Company,  L.  R.  8  Ch.  597,  at  600, 
James,  L.J.,  says  :  "  I  came  to  the  conclusion  very  clearly  that  a  person  interested  in 
an  estate  or  a  trust  funcl  could  not  sue  a  debtor  to  that  trust  fund,  or  sue  for  that  trust 
fund,  merely  on  the  allegation  that  the  trustee  would  not  sue  ;  but  that  if  there  wss 
any  difficulty  of  that  kind,  if  the  trustee  would  not  take  the  proper  steps  te  enforce  the 
claim,  the  remedy  of  the  cestui  que  trust  was  to  file  his  bill  against  the  trustee  for  the 
execution  of  the  trust." 

9  Learoyd  v.  Whiteley,  12  App.  Cas.  727  ;  Sutton  v.  Wilders,  L.  R.  12  Eq.  373 ; 
In  re  Weall,  Andrews  v.  Weall,  42  Ch.  D.  674  ;  In  re  Somerset,  Somerset  v.  Earl 
Poulett  (1894),  1  Ch.  231  ;  Speight  v.  Gaunt,  9  App.  Cas.  I,  distinguished  in  Bullock 
v.  Bollock,  56  L.  J.  Cb.  221 ;  Maclean  v.  Soady's  Trustee,  15  Rettie  966 ;  Raeo.Meek, 
15  Rettie  1033,  reversed  14  App.  Cas.  558. 

*  Speight  v.  Gaunt,  9  App.  Cas.  1. 

*  Learoyd  v.  Whiteley,  12  App.  Cas.  727. 

8  Fry  v,  Tapson,  28  Ch.  D.  268,  at  280 ;  In  re  Partington,  Partington  v.  Allen, 

57  L.  T.  654. 

6  This  case,  put  by  Kay,  J.,  is  very  like  the  Scotch  case  of  Knox  v.  Mackinnoo, 
13  App.  Cas.  753,  see  per  Lord  Watson,  at  767.  j 
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trustees  were  held  liable  for  taking  a  competent  London  surveyor 
to  value  property  at  Broadstairs,1  on  the  ground  that,  though 
competent,  he  was  unacquainted  with  the  place.  This  case  is, 
however,  now  no  longer  law.8 

The  duty  of  the  Court  in  those  cases  where  there  is  a  question  Court  to  lean 
of  nicety  as  to  construction  or  otherwise  is  to  lean  to  the  side  of  tL*  honest  ° 
the   honest   trustee,  and    not   to  be   anxious  to  find   fine  and tn|8te^- 
extraordinary  reasons  for  fixing  him  with  any  liability  upon  the 
contract.     "  You  are,"  said  Jessel,  M.R.,8  u  to  endeavour  as  far 
as  possible,  having   regard   to  the  whole  transaction,  to  avoid 
making  an  honest  man  who  is  not  paid  for  the  performance  of 
an  unthankful  office  liable  for  the  failure  of  other  people  from 
whom  he  receives  no  benefit." 

Moreover,  it  is  a  rule  in  equity,  that  in  all  matters  of  trust  or  Trustee  not 
in  the  nature  of  a  trust,  the  trustee  is  not  entitled  to  any  remuneration, 
remuneration  for  any  extraordinary  trouble  he  may  have  had  in 
the  business  entrusted  to  him ;  for  if  the  trustee  were  allowed  to 
charge  for  his  services  his  interest  would  be  opposed  to  his  duty, 
and  the  Court  will  not  allow  a  trustee  to  place  himself  in  a  false 
position/  But  when  extraordinary  expense  is  incurred  by  the 
trustee  for  the  benefit  of  the  estate,  the  estate  must  defray  it.6 
"  It  is  in  the  nature  of  the  office  of  a  trustee,  whether  expressed 
in  the  instrument  or  not,  that  the  trust  property  shall  reimburse 
him  all  the  charges  and  expenses  incurred  in  the  execution  of 
the  trust."6 

Neither  is  it  in  every  case  that  the  propriety  of  employing  an  Where  trustee 
agent7  can  be  established;    yet  this  is  the  first   step   for  the w agent 
exoneration  of  the  trustee.     "  Generally  speaking,"  said  Sir  John 
Leach,  M.R.,  in  Weiss  v.  Dill,8  "  executors  are  not  allowed  to 

1  Budge  v.  Gummow,  L.  B.  7  Ch.  719.  2  56  &  57  Vict.  0.  53,  s.  8  (1). 

*  Speight  v.  (Jaunt,  22  Ch.  Div.  727,  at  746. 

4  Hobinson  t>.  Pett,  3  P.  Wins.  249,  2  White  and  Tudor,  L.  C.  in  Equity,  914, 
Cp.  ante 

5  In  the  matter  of  Ormsby,  a  minor,  1  Ball.  &  B.  (Ir.  Ch.)  189. 

6  Per  Lord  Eldon,  C,  Worrall  v.  Harford,  8  Ves.  4,  at  8. 

7  In  re  Partington,  Partington  v.  Allen,  57  L.  T.  654.  So  long  as  the  agent  acta 
merely  as  agent,  generally  speaking  he  cannot  be  held  liable  as  constructive  trustee 
unless  he  assist  with  knowledge  in  a  dishonest  and  fraudulent  design  on  the  part  of  the 
trustees :  Barnes  v.  Addy,  L.  a.  9  Ch.  244,  per  Lord  Selborne,  0.,  at  252 ;  but  where  the 
agent  obtains  possession  of  the  trust  funds  and  acts  otherwise  than  in  strict  conformity 
with  his  duty  as  agent,  he  thereby  charges  himself  as  trustee :  Lee  v.  Sankey,  L.  R.  15 
Eq.  204,  per  Bacon,  V.C.  at  211 ;  In  re  Barney,  Barney  v,  Barney  (1892),  2  Ch.  265 ; 
there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  of  the  Court  in  Soar  v.  Ashwell  (1893),  2  Q.  B.  390, 
as  to  the  ground  of  the  decision,  but  none  as  to  the  decision  itself :  see  per  Bowen,  L.  J., 
at  396,  and  per  Kay,  L.J.,  at  405. 

8  3  My.  «  K.  26,  the  case  of  executors  employing  an  agent  for  collecting  debts  in 
the  testator's  business  of  a  tailor.  The  collector  charged  5  per  cent.  The  master 
allowed  only  2\  per  cent,  in  the  executors'  account.  See,  however,  Brier  v.  Evison. 
26  Ch.  Div.  238.  As  to  the  trustee's  responsibility  for  the  intelligence  and  honesty  ox 
his  agents,  In  re  Weall,  42  Ch.  D.  674.  In  Henderson  v.  M'lver,  3  Madd.  275,  an 
executor  was  held  justified  in  employing  an  accountant.  See  also  Maonamara  v.  Jones, 
2  Dick.  (Ch.)  587. 
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employ  an  agent  to  perform  those  duties  which,  by  accepting  the 
office  of  executors,  they  have  taken  upon  themselves ;  bnt  there 
may  be  very  special  circumstances  in  which  it  may  be  thought  fit 
to  allow  them  such  expenses  as  they  may  have  incurred  by  the 
employment  of  agents."  Courts  of  Equity,  however,  stepped  in 
where  an  agent  was  employed  in  special  circumstances,  and  held 
that  the  trustee,  having  established  the  propriety  of  employing 
an  agent,  should  be  exonerated  from  loss  unless  guilty  of  wilful 
default. 

The  Act  22  &  23  Vict.  c.  35,  s.  31,  first  gave  statutory 
sanction  to  the  rule  authorizing  the  employment  and  payment  of 
an  agent  by  the  trustee  in  the  case  of  "  any  banker,  broker,  or 
other  person  with  whom  trust-moneys  have  been  deposited."  The 
effect  of  this  enactment  is  stated  by  Lord  Selborne,  C.,1  to  be  that 
"  it  does  not  substantially  alter  the  law  as  it  was  administered  by 
Courts  of  Equity,  but  gives  it  the  authority  and  force  of  statute 
law,  and  appears  to  me  to  throw  the  onus  probandi  on  those  who 
seek  to  charge  an  executor  or  trustee  with  a  loss  arising  from 
the  default  of  an  agent  when  the  propriety  of  employing  an  agent 
has  been  established." 

This  is  now  repealed  by  the  Trustee  Act,  1 893/  under  section  17 
of  which  a  trustee  may  appoint : 

(1)  A  solicitor  to  be  his  agent  to  receive  and  give  a  discharge 
for  any  money  or  valuable  consideration  or  property  receivable 
by  the  trustee  under  the  trust,  and  by  permitting  him  to  have  the 
custody  and  to  produce  any  such  deed  as  is  referred  to  in  section 
56  of  the  Conveyancing  and  Law  of  Property  Act,  1 88 1  ;* 

(2)  A  banker  or  solicitor  to  be  his  agent  to  receive  and  give  a 
discharge  for  any  money  payable  to  the  trustee  under  or  by 
virtue  of  a  policy  of  insurance  by  permitting  him  to  have  the 
custody  of  and  to  produce  the  policy  of  assurance  with  a  receipt 
signed  by  the  trustee. 

But  the  trustee  will  be  liable  if  he  allows  any  money  or 
property  to  remain  in  the  hands  or  under  the  control  of  the 
banker  or  solicitor  for  a  longer  period  than  is  reasonably  necessary 
to  pay  over  the  same  to  the  trustee.4 

We  have  seen8  that  a  trustee  is  not  accountable  for  property 
rightly  in  the  hands  of  an  agent  when  the  Court  has  come  to  the 

1  Brier  v.  Evison,  26  Ch.  Div.  238,  at  243. 

2  56  &  57  Vict.  c.  53,  8.  17,  Be  Hetling  and  Morton  (1893),  3  ^h-  afc-  *nre 
Bellamy  v.  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  24  Ch.  D.  387,  was  overruled  by  sac  2  of 
51  &  52  Vict.  c.  59,  for  which  the  present  sec.  is  substituted ;  In  re  Flower,  27  Ch.  D. 
592  ;  Day  v.  Woolwich  Equitable  Building  Society,  40  Ch.  D.  491. 

8  44  &  4 5  Viot  c.  41. 

4  Inre  Fryer,  3  K.  &  J.  317  ;  Cann  v.  Cann,  51  L.  T.  770;  Lewin,  Trusts (9th  ed.) 
ch.  14  s.  2.  •  Ante,  1482. 
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conclusion  that  there  was  reason  for  the  employment  of  an  agent.1 
This  ground  of  exoneration  is  dependent  on  the  reasonableness 
of  the  action  of  the  trustee.  A  comparison  of  the  cases  of 
Clough  v.  Bond3  and  Johnson  v.  Newton3  will  mark  both  the 
limits  and  the  reason  of  the  rule. 

In  the  former  case,  on  the  death  of  an  intestate,  administration  enough  *. 
was  granted  to  her  son  and  married  daughter.  The  assets  were  Bond' 
paid  into  a  banking  account  in  the  joint  names  of  the  son  and  of 
the  daughter's  husband.  Seven  months  after,  the  daughter's  hus- 
band died ;  ten  months  after  that,  the  son  drew  out  the  balance, 
applied  it  to  his  own  use,  and  absconded.  The  Lord  Chancellor, 
affirming  the  Vice-Chancellor,  held  that  the  personal  representatives 
of  the  husband  were  liable,  because  he  had  deposited  the  money 
in  the  two  names,  and  thus  excluded  his  wife  from  ever  having 
control — a  mode  of  deposit  by  which,  without  necessity,  exclusive 
possession  was  likely  to  vest  in  a  person  not  entitled  to  it.  When 
the  money  was  thereby  lost  the  impropriety  of  so  placing  it 
imposed  a  liability  upon  the  estate  of  those  to  whom  the  loss 
was  imputable.4  The  Lord  Chancellor  expressed  the  general  prin-  judgment  of 
ciple*  to  be  "that,  although  a  personal  representative,  acting  strictly  cifan^iior. 
within  the  line  of.  his  duty,  and  exercising  reasonable  care  and 
diligence,  will  not  be  responsible  for  the  failure  or  depreciation 
of  the  fund  in  which  any  part  of  the  estate  may  be  invested,  or 
for  the  insolvency  or  misconduct  of  any  person  who  may  have 
possessed  it,  yet,  if  that  line  of  duty  be  not  strictly  pursued, 
and  part  of  the  property  be  invested  by  such  personal  represen- 
tative in  funds  or  upon  securities  not  authorized,  or  put  within 
the  control  of  persons  who  ought  not  to  be  entrusted  with  it,  and 
a  loss  be  thereby  eventually  sustained,  such  personal  representa- 
tive will  be  liable  to  make  it  good,  however  unexpected  the 
result,  however  little  likely  to  arise  from  the  course  adopted,  and 
however  free  such  conduct  may  have  been  from  any  improper 

1  Edmonds  v.  Peake,  7  Beav.  2*59,  the  case  of  an  auctioneer  ;  Williams  v.  Higgins, 
17  L  T.  (N.  S.)  525;  In  re  Bird,  L.  R.  16  Eq.  203,  the  case  of  money  sent  to  a 
solicitor  to  make  a  payment,  'which  was  misappropriated. 

*  3  My.&Cr.  490 ;  Newton  v.  Hallett,  19  L.  T.  (N.  S.)  472  ;  Gasquoine  v.  Gasquoine 
(1894),  1  Ch.  470. 

*  1 1  Hare  160. 

4  Salway  v.  Salway,  2  Bass.  &  My.  215,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  wo  nom.  White  v. 
Baugh,  9  Bligh  (N.  8. )  181,  is  the  converse  case,  where  the  House  of  Lords,  affirming  Lord 
Brougham  and  overruling  Sir  John  Leach,  M.R.,  held  that  in  the  event  of  loss  a  trustee 
will  be  liable  who  parts  with  his  exclusive  control  of  trust  funds  by  associating  with 
himself  some  other  person  not  a  member  of  the  trust,  or  leaves  funds  in  the  exclusive 
control  of  a  co-trustee  ;  Mendes  v.  Guedalla,  2  J.  &  H.  259 ;  Lewis  v.  Nobbs,  8  Gh.  D.  591. 
Cp.  Kilbee  v.  Sneyd,  2  Moll.  (Ir.  Gh.)  186.  As  to  a  possible  difference  in  the  case  of 
an  executor  from  a  trustee,  see  Pemberton  v.  Chapman,  E.  B.  &  E.  1056 ;  queer  e, 
would  not  the  providing  for  drawing  cheques  singly  by  either  executor  be  an  act  of 
negligence?    Gonsterdine  v.  Gousteraine,  31  Beav.  330. 

*  3  My.  &  Cr.  at  496. 
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motive."  *  "  So  when  the  loss  arises  from  the  dishonesty  or 
failure  of  any  one  to  whom  the  possession  of  part  of  the  estate 
has  been  entrusted,  necessity,  which  includes  the  regular  course 
of  business  in  administering  the  property,  will  in  equity  exon- 
erate the  personal  representative.2  But  if,  without  such  necessity, 
he  be  instrumental  in  giving  to  the  person  failing  possession  of 
any  part  of  the  property,  he  will  be  liable,  although  the  person 
possessing  it  be  a  co-executor  or  co-administrator." s 

Johnson  v.  Newton4  was  the  case  of  executors  maintaining  a 
balance  of  more  than  £2000  at  a  bank  nine  months  after  their 
testator's  death  ;  of  which  sum  more  than  ;£iooo  was  lost  to  the 
estate  by  the  bankruptcy  of  the  bankers.  The  Master  held  that 
it  was  not  necessary  to  retain  the  balance  or  any  part  of  it  at 
the  banker's ;  but  the  Vice-Chancellor6  held  the  executors  not 
liable  for  the  loss,  since  there  was  a  rule  of  law  that  allowed  them 
a  year  to  wind  up  their  testator's  estate  ;6  while  there  were  no 
directions  to  invest  the  balance  of  the  estate,  failing  which,  had 
they  done  so,  they  would  have  been  liable  to  the  residuary  legatee 
for  any  loss  on  a  re-sale.  "  The  executors  are  no  doubt  bound  to 
exercise  their  judgment  on  the  safety  of  the  place  of  deposit, 
whether.it  be  that  which  the  testator  had  in  his  lifetime  chosen, 
or  whether  it  be  selected  by  themselves  ;  and  when  a  loss  unfor- 
tunately ,  happens,  the  question  must  always  be,  how  far  the 
executors  must  be  held  to  be  answerable  under  the  circumstances 
of  the  case."7 

Matthews  v.  Brise,8  before  Lord  Langdale,  M.B.,  illustrates  the 
rule  in  both  its  aspects.  A  trustee  was  there  held  to  have  pro- 
perly invested  trust-money  in  Exchequer  bills  pending  necessary 
delay  in  the  completion  of  a  mortgage,  but  was  held  personally 
liable  for  having  left  the  bills  bought  in  the  hands  of  a  broker 
who  misapplied  them.9 

1  Cp.  Phillips  v.  Phillips,  Freem.  (Ch.)  u,  Hep.  temp.  Finch,  410,  1  Ch.  Cas.  292. 
Where  an  executor  is  negligent  and  does  not  exercise  ordinary  care,  he  is  personally 
liable  for  the  loss  of  money  belonging  to  the  estate,  by  the  theft  of  the  same  from  his 
person  by  pickpockets  whilst  travelling  upon  a  street  car :  Tarver  v.  Torrance,  12  Am. 
St.  R.  311,  where  there  is  a  note  on  the  skill  and  diligence  required  of  an  adminis- 
trator ;  In  re  Brogden,  Billing  27.  Brogden,  38  Ch.  Div.  546,  per  Cotton,  L.J.,  at  567. 

2  This  sentence  is  slightly  altered  from  the  report,  where  a  full  stop  is  inserted  after 
"  entrusted." 

*  Citing  Langford  v.  G-ascoyne,  1 1  Vea.  333 ;  Lord  Shipbrook  v.  Lord  Hinchinbrook, 
11  Ves.  252,  16  Ves.  477;  Underwood  v.  Stevens,  1  Meriv.  712.  The  reporter  in 
3  My.  &  Cr.  at  497,  adds  :  "  See  Hanbury  v.  Kirkland,  3  Sim.  265."  The  matter  is 
well  dealt  with  by  Story,  Eq.  Jur.  §  1269  and  notes.  A  trustee  is  not  liable  upon  a 
proper  investment  in  English  Government  securities  for  loss  through  fluctuations  of  the 
fund  :  Peat  v.  Crane,  2  Dick.  (Ch. )  499  n.  If  the  investment  is  unauthorised  he  b 
liable :  Hancom  v.  Allen,  2  Dick.  (Ch. )  498 ;  Howe  v.  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  7  Vet.  137, 
at  150,  2  White  &  Tudor  L.  C.  in  Equity  (6th  ed.),  321.  4  11  Hare  16a 

5  Page  Woo*!,  V.C.  8  Brooke  v.  Lewis,  6  Madi  358. 

7  Per  Page  Wood,  V.C.,  Johnson  v.  Newton,  11  Hare,  at  167.       8  6  Beav.  239. 

8  Lunltam  v.  Bluudell,  4  Jur.  N.  S.  3  ;  Wilkinson  v.  Bewick,  4  Jur.  N.  S.  ioio. 
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If  a  trustee  pays  money  to  his  own  account  with  a  banker,  Money  lost  by 
and  it  is  lost,  he  is  personally  liable,1  even  in  cases  where  it  tn!stee£own 
would  have  been  equally  lost  had  it  been  placed  to  a  separate  account 
account;  for  by  so  doing,  in  the  event  of  his  bankruptcy,  it 
would  go  to  the  credit  of  his  estate,  and  if  the  bankers  had  any 
account  with  him  for  set-off  they  could  claim  the  cestui  que  trust's 
funds.' 

Though    trust   funds   may   be    kept    in   a    separate  account,  Trust  funds 
yet,  if  left  standing  at  the  bank  too  long,  and  thereby  lost,  the  too  long  and 
trustee  becomes  personally  liable.     Where    to    draw  the    linelo8t- 
between  proper  and  improper  detention  is,  as  is   observed  by 
Kay,  J.,»  "  extremely  difficult  "  to  determine.     Where  £500  was 
left  in  a  bank  for  fourteen  months  while  trustees  looked  for  a 
mortgage,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  bank  failed,  it  was  held 
by  that  learned  judge  "  that  leaving  that  money  in  the  bank  for 
fourteen  months  was  leaving  it  there  too  long,"  so  that  the  trus- 
tees were  personally  responsible. 

"  There  has  been  no  case  referred  to,"  says  Bacon,  V.C.,  in  Trustee  not 
Toude  v.  Cloud,4  "  and,  according  to  my  experience,  my  belief  is  perfonnance11 
that  no  case  can  be  found,  in  which  a  trustee,  however  formally  ^chhefc 
he  may  have  been  appointed,  however  extensive  may  have  been  ignorant 
the  powers  that  were  conferred  upon  him,  has  been  held  liable 
for  the  non-performance  of  a  trust  of  which  he  was  ignorant ; 
and  I  should  be  very  much  surprised  to  find  that  any  such  case 
had  ever  occurred,  or  that  any  such  decision  had  ever  been  pro- 
nounced against  a  trustee  in  such  circumatancea" 

Where  there  are  partners,  one  of  whom  is  a  trustee  who  brings  Trustee  pay- 

•  t        r*       y  »iii  11  *i      log  trust  funds 

trust-moneys  into  the  firm  s  assets  with  the   knowledge  of  the  into  partner. 
others,  which  is  misapplied,  the  Court  holds  them  all  liable  as  Bblp> 
trustees.6 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  trustee  is  not  an  agent.  Trustee  not  an 
An  agent  represents  and  acts  for  his  principal,  and  when  he  so  agen  * 
contracts  the  principal  is  bound,  but  the  agent  is  not.     When  a 

1  It  is  a  well-established  doctrine  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  that  if  a  trustee  or  agent 
mixes  and  confuses  tbe  property  which  he  holds  in  a  fiduciary  character  with  his  own 
property,  he  is,  primdfacie,  liable  for  the  whole,  and  the  onus  will  consequently  be  on 
him  to  discriminate :  Lupton  v.  White,  15  Ves.  432 ;  Cook  v.  Addison,  L.  R.  7  Eq. 
466.  As  to  the  distinction  between  debtor  and  creditor  and  trustee  and  cestui  que  trust, 
see  Lister  v.  Stubbs,  45  Ch.  Div.  1. 

9  Wren  v.  Eirton,  1 1  Ves.  377.  As  to  following  trust-money,  see  In  re  Hollett's 
,  Extate,  Enatchbull  v.  Hallett,  13  Ch.  D.  696,  especially  the  judgment  of  Jessel,  M.B. 
Lord  Eldon's  decision  certainly  seems  a  hard  one,  as  a  general  rule,  since  the  loss  from 
the  bankruptcy  of  the  trustee  may  be  more  unlikely  than  the  bankruptcy  of  the  banker. 
In  the  case  in  question  both  seem  to  have  been  unable  to  meet  their  liabilities.  Cp. 
Billing  v.  Brogden,  38  Ch.  Div.  546. 

*  Cann  v.  Cann,  51  L.  T.  770. 

*  L   R.  18  Eq.  634,  at  642. 

5  Ex  parte  Watson,  2  Ves.  &  B.  414 ;  Eager  v.  Barnes,  31  Beav.  579 ;  Alliance 
Bank  v.  Tucker,  17  L.  T.  (NT.  S.)  13 ;  Blyth  v.  Fladgate  (1891),  I  Ch.  337. 
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trustee  contracts,  unless  he  is  bound,  there  is  no  one  bound,  since 
he  has  no  principal ;  the  contract  is  therefore  his  personal  contract, 
but  with  power  to  the  trustee  to  resort  to  the  trust  funds  for  his 
exoneration.  If,  then,  a  trustee  wishes  to  protect  himself  from 
personal  liability  he  must  do  so  by  distinctly  contracting  that  the 
other  party  to  the  contract  is  to  look  exclusively  to  the  trust 
estate,1  and  we  have  already  seen8  that  it  is  an  established  role 
that  a  trustee,  executor,  or  administrator  of  a  trust  estate  shall 
have  no  allowance  for  his  care  and  trouble.3 
Effect  of  clause  The  effect  of  a  special  clause  in  a  trust  deed,  exonerating 
ffom^bSfty  trustees  from  liability  "  for  omissions,  errors,  or  neglect  of  manage- 
ment/' or  for  the  inefficiency  of  securities,  insolvency  of  debtors,  or 
depreciations  of  securities,  and  other  like  casualties,  has  yet  to  be 
considered.  "  Such  a  clause/'  says  Lord  Watson  in  the  House  of 
Lords,4  and  his  expression  of  the  law  is  adopted  by  Lord  Herschell/ 
"  is  ineffectual  to  protect  a  trustee  against  the  consequences  of  culpa 
lata,  or  gross  negligence,  on  his  part,  or  of  conduct  which  is 
inconsistent  with  bond  fides.  I  think  it  is  equally  clear  that  the 
clause  will  afford  no  protection  to  trustees  who,  from  motives 
however  laudable  in  themselves,  act  in  plain  violation  of  the  duty 
which  they  owe  to  the  individuals  beneficially  interested  in  the 
funds  which  they  administer."  "  Clauses  of  this  kind  do  not  protect 
against  positive  breach  of  duty."6 

The  general  rule  as  to  costs  is,  that  where  one  interested  in  an 
estate  resorts  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  for  an  account  of  that 
estate,  the  costs  fall  on  the  estate ;  "  for  executors  usually  are  to 
be  exempted  from  paying  costs ;  and  this  rule  holds  even  in  cases 
where  great  delays  and  difficulties  have  been  occasioned  by  the  exe- 
cutor; for  the  Court  will  overlook  these  circumstances  if  it  can/'7 
Having  thus  considered  the  general  principles  of  law  applicable 
to  the  acts  and  default  of  trustees,  we  are  now  to  treat  of  the 
more  special  applications  of  it,  and — 

1  Taylor  v.  Davis,  no  U.  S.  (3  Davie)  330,  at  335.  *  Ante,  1483. 

8  Robinson  v.  Pett,  3  P.  Wms.  249,  2  White  &  Tudor,  L.  C.  in  Equity  (6th  ed.), 
214;  In  re  Barber  (1886),  34  Ch.  D.  77,  where  it  was  held  on  this  principle,  that 
when  the  lessor  has  refused  to  grant  a  renewal  of  a  lease  to  the  cestui  que  trust,  he  will 
jet  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  any  renewal  the  trustee  may  have  obtained.  SeeKeech 
v.  Sandford,  Sel.  Gas.  in  Ch.  61  (Macnaghten's  ed.),  195 ;  Tanner  v.  Elwurthy, 
4  Beav.  487. 

4  Knox  v.  Mackinnon,  13  App.  Cas.  753,  at  765.  For  a  curious  case  of  "sheer 
unreasonableness "  of  a  trustee  who  was  in  consequence  ordered  to  pay  the  costs  of 
legal  proceedings  taken  by  cestui  que  trust,  see  In  re  Chapman,  Freeman  v.  Parker, 
11  Times  L.  R.  177  (C.  A.). 

5  Rae  v.  Meek,  14  App.  Cas.  558,  at  572. 
*  Seton  v.  Dawson,  4  Dunlop,  310,  per  Lord  Ivory,  at  318.    Cp.  Kennedy  v. 

Kennedy,  12  Rettie,  275. 

7  Per  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Hall  v.  Uallett,  1  Cox  (Ch.)  134,  at  141.  For  a  more 
particular  statement  of  the  law,  see  2  Wms.  Executors  (9th  ed.),  1862,  Godefroi,  Trusts 
(2nd  ed.),  807,  and  R.  8.  C.  1863,  O.  lxv.  r.  1 ;  but  see  Judicature  Act  1890  (53  &  54 
Vict.  c.  44),  s.  5. 
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I.  As  to  the  position  of  a  trustee  with  regard  to  the  oustody  I.  Custody  of 
of  trnst  property.1  tnut  property- 

It  was  laid  down  in  Crosse  v.  Smith s  by  Lord  Ellenborough 
that  an  executor  is  liable  at  law  for  the  loss  of  his  testator's  assets, 
when  they  have  once  come  into  his  hands,  either  by  fire,  robbery, 
or  by  any  of  the  various  means  which  afford  excase  to  ordinary 
bailees  and  agents  in  cases  of  loss  without  negligence.     The  rule  Varianoe 
of  equity  was  always  otherwise,  and  was  thus   stated  by  Lord  common  law 
Hardwicke: 8  "  If  a  trustee  is  robbed,  that  robbery,   properly  JSot^i017 
proved,  shall  be  a  discharge,  provided  he  keeps  them  [the  trust 
funds]  so  as  he  would  keep  his  own.     So  it  is  as  to  an  exe- 
cutor or  administrator,  who  is  not  to  be  chargeable  further  than 
goods  come  to  his  hands ;  and  for  these  not  to  be  charged  unless 
guilty  of  a  devastavit ;  and  if  robbed,  and  he  could  not  avoid  it, 
be  is  not  to  be  charged,  at  least  in  this  court."  , 

If  Lord  Ellenborough's  decision  ever  correctly  expressed  the  Effect  of  the 
rule  of  law,  which  is  doubtful,4  it  now  no  longer  does  so,  by  Act,  1873. 
virtue  of  the  Judicature  Act,  1873* — providing  that,  in  case  of  a 
conflict  between  the  rules  of  equity  and  the  rules  of  law,  the 
rules  of  equity  are  to  prevail — and  the  law  may  be  taken  as 
settled  according  to  the  view  of  Lord  Hardwicke,  that  an 
executor,  or  administrator,  or  trustee  has  no  more  extensive 
liability  than  a  bailee  (whether  gratuitous  or  not  makes  no 
difference),6  who  cannot  be  charged  with  the  loss  of  his  testator's 
assets  without  negligence  or  default.7  And  if  any  goods  are 
stolen  from  the  possession  of  any  of  the  class  of  persons  whose 
liability  we  are  now  considering,  or  from  the  possession  of  a 
third  person  to  whose  custody  they  have  been  delivered  by  any 
person  affected  with  a  trust  of  them,  or  are  lost  by  casualty,  as 
by  accidental  fire,  the  person  so  affected  with   a  trust  of  them 

1  The  duty  to  protect  trust  property  is  treated  at  large  in  Godefroi,  Trusts 
(2nd  ed.),  254.  "  The  clear  principle  of  equity  is  that  if  a  trustee  hat  made  use  of  the 
trust  property,  the  cestui  que  trust  has  an  option  to  have  the  profit  aotually  made 
or  interest."    Per  Lord  Eldon,  C,  Ex  parte  Watson,  2  Ves.  &  B.  414. 

2  7  East  246. 

s  Jones  v.  Lewis,  2  Ves.  Sen.  240 ;  Morley  v.  Morley,  2  Cas.  in  Ch.  2 ;  Knight 
v.  Lord  Plimonth,  3  Atk.  480,  decides  the  same  point  as  to  a  receiver  appointed  by  the 
•Court ;  Rowth  v.  Howell,  3  Ves.  565.  "  Nor  will  the  Court  ever  charge  a  trustee  with 
imaginary  values,  but  he  shall  be  charged  as  a  bailiff  only.  And  although  very  supine 
negligence  might  indeed  in  some  cases  charge  a  trustee  with  more  than  he  had  received, 

5et  the  proof  must  be  then  very  strong"  :  2  Fonbl.  Eq.  (5th  ed.),  178  ;  Story,  Eq. 
ur.  §  1269. 

4  Coggs  v.  Bernard,  2  Lord  Baym.  909,  per  Holt,  C.J.,  at  913 :  "  If  he  keeps  the  goods 
in  such  a  case  with  an  ordinary  care,  he  has  performed  the  trust  reposed  in  him." 

5  36  &  37  Vict.  c.  66,  s.  25,  sub-s.  1 1. 

6  Charitable  Corporation  v.  Sutton,  2  Atk.  400,  at  406 ;  Jobson  v.  Palmer  (1893), 
I  Ch.  71. 

7  Job  v.  Job,  6  Ch.  D.  562 ;  Mayer  v.  Murray,  8  Ch.  D.  424,  explained  and 
followed  In  re  Symons,  Luke  v.  Tonkin,  21  Ch.  D.  757.  In  all  these  cases  a  claim  was 
made  in  respect  of  "  wilful  default."  As  to  wilful  default,  see  Lewin,  Trusts  (9th  ed.), 
1034;  Godefroi,  Trusts  (2nd  ed.),  789. 
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shall  in  the  absence  of  negligence  or  default  not  be  charged  with 
their  loss. 

There  is  a  decision  of  Alderson,  B.,1  that  an  executor  is  not  liable 
for  neglect  to  insure  when  a  fire  happens  and  destroys  his  testator's 
property.  This  is  usually  cited  as  settling  the  law  on  this  point1 
On  examination  it  will  be  seen  that,  in  the  particular  case,  a  business 
was  in  the  possession  of  two  persons  as  partners,  and  on  the  death  of 
the  one  the  insurance  was  not  renewed,  the  other  being  interested 
in  the  matter  of  the  insurance,  and  not  renewing  it.  Alderson, 
B.,  treats  this  as  "  a  material  circumstance.1'  He  says :  "  It  would 
be  a  strong  thing  to  say  (he  as  a  reasonable  man,  and  taking  reason- 
able care  of  his  own  property,  not  doing  it) — it  would  be  a 
strong  thing  to  say  that  these  parties  were  guilty  of  wilful  default 
in  omitting  to  do  what  Barlow  himself  [the  surviving  partner] 
might  have  done."  This  is  the  ground  on  which  the  case  is 
decided. 

Other  authorities,  it  is  true,  dealing  with  life  and  not  with  fire 
policies,  hold  an  executor  or  trustee  who  drops  a  policy  liable  to 
the  beneficiaries.3  The  question  seems  really  to  turn  on  what,  in 
the  existing  state  of  opinion,  and  with  reference  to  contemporary 
modes  of  life,  is  the  reasonable  thing  to  do ;  and  whatever  may 
have  been  the  case  in  the  year  1840,  it  would  be  a  hard  saying 
at  the  present  day,  and  with  the  immensely  diminished  rate  of 
insurance,  to  affirm  that  a  prudent  business  man  would  not 
insure  his  property.4 

Where  trustees  are  guilty  of  breach  of  trust,  each  trustee  is 
responsible  for  the  whole  loss  sustained  in  consequence  of  their 
collective  negligence,  and  execution  may  be  issued  against  any 
one  of  them  singly ; 5  and  there  is  no  difference  in  liability  whether 

1  Bailey  v.  Gould,  4  Y.  &  C.  (Ex.)  221.  See  Fry  v.  Fry,  27  Beav.  146.  Ik  parte 
Andrews,  2  Rose  410,  and  Dobson  v.  Land,  8  Hare  216,  are  cited  for  the  general 
proposition,  but  they  are  very  special  in  their  facts. 

2  E.g.,  2  Wms.  Exors.  (9th  ed.),  17041  note  (x). 

3  Garner  v.  Moore,  24  L.  J.  Ch.  687  ;  Marriott  v.  Einnersley,  1  Tamlyn  470 ;  bat 
only  if  he  has  or  can  procure  funds,  Hobday  v.  Peters  (No.  3),  28  Beav.  603. 

4  In  Fry  v.  Fry,  27  Bear.  144,  at  146,  Lord  J&omilly,  M.R.,  refused  to  charge 
executors  personally  with  the  consequence  of  not  keeping  up  a  policy  of  insurance  of  a 
house.  The  premium  on  the  policy  became  due  on  the  25th  of  March ;  the  testator 
died  on  the  27th  of  March  ;  and  the  house  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  26th  May  in  the 
same  year.  Executors  have  been  held  personally  liable  on  a  covenant  to  repair  where 
an  uninsured  leasehold  house  the  property  of  their  testators  was  destroyed  by  fire, 
Tremeere  v.  Morison,  1  Bing.  N.  C.  89  ;  Sleap  v.  Newman,  12  C.  B.  (N.  S.)  116,  and 
the  Judgment  of  Smith,  J.,  in  which  all  the  cases  are  collected,  in  Kendall  v.  Andrea, 
61  L.  J.  Q.  B.  630.  By  the  Trustee  Act  189*  (56  &  57  Vict.  c.  53)  s.  18,  a  trustee 
may  insure  up  to  three-fourths  of  the  value  of  the  property  and  pay  the  premiums  out 
of  the  income  of  the  trust  funds  without  the  consent  of  the  beneficiary.  Lady  Croft  v. 
Lyndsey,  Freem.  (Ch.)  1,  is  the  case  of  houses  destroyed  in  the  fire  of  London,  where 
the  administrator  was  relieved  in  Equity.  There  is  a  note  to  the  report  referring  to* 
Lord  Ellenborough's  dictum  in  Crosse  v.  Smith,  7  East  246,  at  255,  which  is  not  now 
law,  see  Job.  v.  Job,  6  Ch.  D.  562,  per  Jesse],  M.B.,  at  J64.    Ante,  60a 

6  Ex  parte  Shakeshaft,  3  Bro.  C.  C.  197  ;  Ex  parte  Norris,  L.  K.  4  Ch.  280. 
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the  loss  arises  from  a  mere  default  of  the  trustee,  or  is  occasioned 
by  an  act,  whether  it  is  attributable  to  nonfeasance  or  misfeasance.1 

In  one  case  the  trustee  has  a  remedy  over  against  his  cestui  que  cestui  que  trust 
trusty  namely  when  he  is  compelled  to  replace  trust  funds  which  bSStn^m# 
have  been  lost  through  his  breach  of  trust  in  making  an  improper  ^authorized 
investment,  to  which  he  has  been  induced  by  the  cestui  que  trust,  must  indem- 
The  law  is  expressed  by  Turner,  L.  J.  :*  "  It  seems  to  me  to  be  the     y  trU8tee* 
necessary   consequence    of   the  cestuis  que  trust  for  life  having 
received  the  income  of  the  trust  fund  unduly  invested,  that  the 
trustees  have  a  right  to  be  indemnified  as  against  the  cestuis  que 
trust  for  life,  or  their  estates  to  the  extent  to  which  those  estates 
have  been  benefited  by  the  improper  investment."     This  right 
has,  however,  been  limited  to  the  case  where  the  cestui  que  trust's 
interest  was  in  possession,  and  where  a  personal  benefit  had  been 
received  from  the  investment.8 

The  general  principle  thus  expressed  received  statutory  recog-  Trustee  Aot, 
nition  by  s.  6  of  the  Trustee  Act,  1888,4  which  was  re-enacted  l8$3*8-  4S 
by  s.  45  of  the  Trustee  Act,  1893.'     "  In  order  to  bring  a  case  Lindiey,L.j.*s, 
within  this  section  the  cestui  que  trust  must  instigate,  or  request,  Jjg> ^^°5 of 
or  consent  in  writing  to   some  act  or  omission  which  is  itself  a  the  section, 
breach  of  trust,  and  not   to   some   act  or  omission  which  only 
becomes  a  breach  of  trust  by  reason  of  want  of  care  on  the  part 
of  the  trustees.     If  a  cestui  que  trust   instigates,    requests,    or 
consents  in  writing  to  an  investment  not  in  terms  authorised  by 
the  power  of  investment,  he  clearly  falls  within  the  section ;  and 
in  such  a  case  his  ignorance  or  forgetfulness  of  the  terms  of  the 
power  would  not,  I  think,  protect  him — at  all  events,  not  unless 
he  could  give  some  good  reason  why  it   should,  e.g.,  that  it  was 
caused  by  the  trustee.     But  if  all  that  a   cestui  que  trust  does  is 
to  instigate,  request,  or  consent  in  writing  to  an  investment  which 
is  authorised  by  the  terms  of  the  power,  the  case  is,  I  think,  very 
different.     He  has  a  right  to  expect  that  the  trustees  will  act 
with  proper  care  in  making  the  investment,  and  if  they  do  not, 
they  cannot  throw  the  consequences  on  him,  unless  they  can  shew 
that  he  instigated,  requested,   or  consented  in  writing  to  their 
non-performance  of  their  duty  in  this  respect."6 

1  Deyaynes  v.  Robinson,  24  Bear.  85. 

8  Raby  v.  Ridehalgh,  7  De  G.  M.  &  G.  104,  at  no.  See  per  Chitty,  J.,  Sawyer  v. 
8awyer,  28  Ch.  D.  595,  at  598,  affirmed  602;  per  Stirling,  J.,  Blyth  v.  Fladgate 
(1891),  1  Ch.  337,  at  363. 

•  Morgan  v.  Blytb  (1891),  1  Ch.  344,  at  363. 

4  51  &  52  Vict.  c.  59.  •  56  &  57  Vict.  c.  53. 

•  Per  Lindley,  L.J.,  In  re  Somerset,  Somerset  v.  Earl  Foulett  (1894),  1  Ch.  231, 
265.  The  words  "  in  writing  "  in  s.  45  apply  only  to  '•  consent,"  and  not  to  "  instigation  " 
or  " request"  :  Griffith  v.  Hughes  (1892),  3  Ch.  105,  approved  In  re  Somerset  at  265. 
A  married  woman  must  be  shewn  to  have  acted  for  herself  with  knowledge  of  the  fact*, 
Sawyer  v.  Sawyer,  28  Ch.  D.  595  ;  see  Ricketts  v.  Ricketts,  64  L.  T.  263,  explained  in 
Bolton  v.  Cure  (1895),  1  Ch.  544 ;  Mara  v.  Browne,  11  Times  L.  R.  352.    Post,  1509. 
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Trustees  are  Lord  Romilly,  M.R.,  held1  trustees  liable  who  had  paid  over 
ove/fandsoif  trust  funds  on  the  faith  of  a  marriage  certificate  that  proved  to 
auth?rit  ^e  f°TfS*&y  on  ^e  ground  that  the  trustees  were  bound  to  pay  over 

the  fund  to  the  persons  entitled  to  it,  and  ought  to  have  seen  to 
the  genuineness  of  the  authority  to  receive  money.1    The  liability 
of  the  trustees  was  thus  for  personal  default.     The  subsequent 
cases  have/  as  we  have  just  seen,  limited  the  tendency  of  the 
earlier  authorities  to  make  trustees  liable  where  the  act  of  a 
properly  authorized  and  qualified  agent  has  intervened  between 
the  trustees  and  the  loss, 
o  disti  notion      An  attempt  to  distinguish  the  liabilities  of  trustees,  as  they 
^Tr«SwDder  relate  to  the  property  of  married  women  or  children,  or  others 
dfcabaity  ?*&  under  disability,  from  their  liability  where  the  cestui  que  trust  is  sui 
juris,  was  defeated  by  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  in 
Shropshire  Union  Railways  and  Canal  Company  v.  The  Queen.' 
Non-dis-  Carritt  v.  Real  and  Personal  Advance  Company4  also  demands 

SZta*  notice  in  this  place,  since  in  that  case  an  argument  w« 
conveyance,  addressed  to  the  Court,  that  the  suppression  of  notice  of  a  trust 
in  a  conveyance  to  a  trustee  was  a  "misstatement"  "on  the 
face  of  any  document  stating  something  which  was  not  the  truth," 
within  the  remarks  of  Lord  Cairns  *  in  the  case  just  noticed,  that 
invalidated  the  title  of  the  cestui  que  trust  as  against  a  purchaser 
from  the  trustee.  Chitty,  J.,  however,  held  :*  "  the  practice  of  con- 
veyancers and  the  convenience  of  dealing  with  real  property  is 
the  justification  for  keeping  the  trusts  off  the  face  of  the  deed ; 
and  he  did  not  consider  himself  at  liberty  to  say  at  this  day 
"  that  where  purchasers  are  dealing  with  real  estate  or  leasehold 
estate  they  are  not  entitled  to  frame  their  deed  (so  long  as  they 
do  not  make  any  direct  misrepresentation  on  the  face  of  it) 
according  to  the  ordinary  patterns  used  by  conveyancers,  and 
according  to  those  forms  which  disclose  part  only  of  the  trans- 
action." 7 

1  Eaves  v.  Hickson,  30  Beav.  136.  "This  view  of  mine  has,  I  believe,  been 
affirmed  by  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  case  of  a  forgery  upon  one  of  the  railway 
companies — Midland  Railway  Company  v.  Taylor,  8  H.L.  C.  751  '* :  per  Lord  Romilly, 
M.R.,  Sutton  v.  Wilders,  L.  B.  12  Eq.  373,  at  378.  In  Hopgood  v.  Parkin,  L.  R  II 
Eq.  74,  Lord  Romilly,  M.R.,  founding  himself  on  Eaves  v,  Hickson,  held  that  a  trustee  is 
liable  for  the  loss  of  a  trust  fund  occasioned  by  his  solicitor's  default.  But  in  In  re  Speight, 
Speight  v.  Gaunt,  22  Gh.  Div.  727,  the  Court  of  Appeal  overruled  the  decision  (at 
761,  768),  emphasizing  the  rule  that  trustees  employing  properly  qualified  agents  and 
having  no  reason  to  distrust  their  fitness  in  all  respects  for  the  work  on  which  they 
employ  them,  do  not  "guarantee  the  solvency  or  honesty  of  the  agents  employed." 
See  also  per  Stirling,  J.,  In  re  Partington,  Partington  v.  Allen,  57  L.  T.  654. 

8  See  a  case  before  Lord  Redesdale,  Doyle  v.  Blake,  2  Sch.  &  kef.  (Ir.  Ch.)  231. 

8  L.  R.  7  H.  L.  496.  4  42  Ch.  D.  260. 

5  L.  R.  7  H.  L.,  at  509.  •  42  Ch.  D.,  at  272. 

7  The  general  principles  of  law  regarding  guardianship  are  collected  by  Hargrave  in 
his  notes  to  Co.  Litt.  88  b ;  Com.  Dig.  Chancery,  (3  0) ;  Proceedings  respecting  the 
Education  and  Marriage  of  the  Royal  Family,  15  How.  8t.  Tr.  H95;  see  especially 
opinion  of  Price,  B.,  and  Eyre,  J.,  1224  ;  1  Bl.  Comm.  460 ;  Duke  of  Beaufort  v.  Betty, 
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II.  As  to  the  position  of  a  trustee  with  regard  to  the  dealing  IL  Dealing 

•j.i_  j.       x.  *     j  with  taut 

witn  trust  funds.  funds. 

First,  as  to  acts  having  special  reference  to  that  species  of 
trustees  called  executors. 

The  rule  of  executors'  liability  in  this  regard  is  founded  on 
two  principles — 

I  •  That,  in  order  not  to  deter  persons  from  undertaking  these  x.  Acts  with  a 
offices,  the  Court  is  extremely  liberal  in  making  every  possible  ©noeto 
allowance,  and  cautious  not  to  hold  executors  or  administrators  «xecutOTB- 
liable  upon  slight  grounds ; 

2.  That  care  must  be  taken  to  guard  against  any  abuse  of  their 
trust.1 

The  duty  of  an  executor  is  to  collect  assets  "  with  all  con-  Duty  of 
venient  speed," 8  to  pay  all  funeral  expenses  and  debts,  and  to 
distribute  the  residue  in  the  way  indicated  by  the  will  of  the 
testator ;  if  he  fails  in  any  of  these  respects,  subject  to  the  rule 
just  stated,  he  renders  himself  personally  liable.3 

If  the  executor  retains  balances,  which  he  ought  to  have  laid  Where  he 
out  either  in  compliance  with  the  express  directions  of  the  will  in  hand. 

i  P.  Wms.  703  ;  Wellesley  v.  Duke  of  Beaufort,  2  Rues.  1  at  20, 21,  sub  notn.  Wellesley  v. 
"Wellesley,  2  Bli^b,  N.  8.  (H.<L.)  124.  In  Agar  Ellis  v.  Lascellee,  24  Ch.  Di  v.  31 7,  at  327, 
Brett,  M.R.,  distinguishes  between  a  testamentary  guardian  and  a  lather,  and  observes : 
41  The  rights  of  a  father  as  guardian,  if  they  could  be  limited  to  his  rights  as  guardian,  would 
probably  be  the  same  as  the  rights  of  a  testamentary  guardian."  The  limits  of  paternal 
power  since  the  Judicature  Act,  1873,  (36  &  37  Vict.  c.  66),  are  marked  by  In  re 
Goldsworthy,  2  Q.  B.  Di?.  75.  As  to  the  father's  rights  generally,  see  Smart  v.  Smart 
(1892),  App.  Cas.  425,  where  the  history  of  the  law  is  traced.  The  father's  rights  of 
appointing  a  guardian  exclusive  of  the  mother  is  dealt  with  by  the  Guardianship  of 
Infants  Act  1886  (49  &  50  Vict.  c.  27),  and  two  cases  decided  under  it,  In  re  Scanlan, 
40CI1.  D.  200,  and  in  re  Magrath  (1892),  2  Ch.  496,  C.  A.  (1893)  1  Ch.,  143.  See  also  the 
Custody  of  Children  Act,  1891  (54  Vict  c.  3)  ;  The  Qaeen  v.  Gyngall  (1893),  2  Q.  B.  232. 
The  control  that  will  be  exercised  over  the  guardian  of  a  ward  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  is 
stated  by  Lord  Lyndhurst,  Johnstone  v.  Beattie,  10  CI.  &  F.  42  at  84,  85.  As  to 
dealings  with  property  by  guardians,  Marquis  Camden  v.  Murray,  16  Ch.  D.  161 ; 
Jackson  v.  Talbot,  21  Ch.  D.  786 ;  Welch  v.  Channell,  26  Ch.  D.  58.  The  English 
law  with  regard  to  guardianship  is  largely  derived  from  the  Civil  Law,  Story,  Eq.  Jur. 
§  1350,  and  accordingly  it  may  oe  well  to  give  the  governing  principle  of  that  system  so 
far  as  a  rule  of  diligence  is  concerned.  In  D.  27,  3,  1,  it  is  thus  stated :  In  omnibus 
owe  fecit  tutor,  cumjfacere  non  deberet,  item  in  his  quce  non  fecit,  rationtm  reddet, 
hoc  judicio  ;  proBStando  dolum,  culpam,  et  quantum  in  rebus  suis  diHgentiam.  See  also 
D.  27,  3,  1,  §  3 ;  D.  26,  7,  5,  §  7  ;  D.  26,  7,  15 ;  Cod.  5,  37,  22  ;  Inst.  3,  27,  2. 
Tho  hability  of  a  guardian  for  loss  of  his  ward's  estate  is  lengthily  treated  in  Land- 
measer's  Appeal,  126  Pa.  St.  115,  12  Am.  St.  R.  854,  and  note.  See  also  2  Kent,  Com. 
220  et  seqq.,  especially  229-231,  The  Duty  and  Responsibility  of  Guardians,  and  Mr. 
Holmes's  note  in  the  12th  ed.  226. 

1  2  Wms.  Exors.  (9th  ed.),  169 1. 

9  A  special  direction  to  this  effect  in  a  will  obliges  to  no  more  than  the  ordinary 
duty  implied  in  the  office  of  an  executor,  and  there  must  necessarily  be  some  discretion : 
Buxton  v.  Buxton,  1  My.  &  Cr.  80,  at  93. 

8  Brown  v.  Burdett,  40  Ch.  D.  244,  per  Kay,  J.,  at  254 ;  Powell  v.  Evans,  5  Ves. 
839;  Lowson  v.  Copeland,  2  Bro.  C.  C.  156.  Romilly,  M.R.,  was  of  opinion  that 
the  executor  is  exonerated  if  it  appears  that  his  failure  to  obtain  payment  of  a  sum 
is  not  in  (act  injurious,  Clack  v.  Holland,  19  Beav.  262,  at  271.  In  In  re  Brogden, 
Billing  v.  Brogden,  38  Ch.  D.  546  at  558,  North,  J.,  says  of  this  case:  "The  law  was 
stated  in  terms  more  favourable  to  the  defendant  than  in  any  other  case  which  I  know." 
Cp.  East  v.  East,  5  Hare  343,  at  348.    The  onus  is  on  the  executor,  where  it  is  shewn 
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or  from  his  general  doty,  he  will  be  liable ; 1  and  if  he  has  funds 
in  hand,  and  permits  debts  carrying  interest  to  remain  unpaid, 
he  will   be   liable  for  the    interest.8     From   the  nature  of  an 
execntor's  office  it  is  often  necessary  for  him  to  keep  sums  in 
hand  for  the  making  of  payments,  and  where  this  is  so  he  will 
not  be    liable,  "  unless   it  be  shown  that  all  the  purposes  for 
which  the  executor  kept  the  money  were  answered  "  ;  *  but  when 
the    Court   is    of   opinion  that   the  executor  is  needlessly  and 
improperly  retaining  funds,  it  will  hold  him  guilty  of  negligence 
and  breach  of  trust,  and  charge  him  with  interest  on  the  sums 
he  thus  keeps  in  his  hands.4     Yet  to   warrant  the  Court  doing 
this  there  must  be  not  a  mere  mistake,6  but  both  a  clear  case 
and  a  substantial  balance.6 

In  a  case7  where  there  was  a  trust  to  accumulate  for  the 
benefit  of  the  cestui  que  trust  which  the  trustee  neglected  to  act 
Lord  Eidon's  upon,  Lord  Eldon  said  :  "  Where  there  is  an  express  trust  to  make 
improvement  of  the  money,  if  he  [the  trustee]  will  not  honestly 
endeavour  to  improve  it,  there  is  nothing  wrong  in  considering 
him,  as  the  principal,  to  have  lent  the  money  to  himself  upon  the 

that  the  debt  existed  and  that  the  executor  took  no  step  to  call  it  in.  "  It  might  be  a 
justification  for  the  executor  to  prove  that,  at  the  death  of  the  testator,  the  debtor  was 
utterly  insolvent ;  but  till  that  is  proved,  the  law  assumes  the  fact  to  be  the  other 
way  " :  Stiles  v.  Guy,  16  Sim.  230,  affirmed  sub  nom.  Styles  v.  Guy,  I  Mac  &  G. 
422.  Ex  parte  Ogle,  Ex  parte  Smith,  In  re  Filling,  L.  B.8CL711.  As  to  executor*' 
personal  liability,  ante  1458,  post  1496. 

1  Tebbs  v.  Carpenter,  1  Madd.  290. 

2  Hall  v.  Hallet,  1  Cox  (Ch.)  134,  commented  on  by  Bacon,  V.C.,  Nant-y-Glo  and 
Blaina  Ironworks  Company  v.  Grave,  12  Ch.  D.  738,  at  747.  See  In  re  Baker,  20  Ch. 
D.  230. 

3  Dawson  v.  Massey,  1  Ball.  &  B.  (Ir.  Ch.)  219,  at  231,  and  note ;  Forbes  v.  Ross, 
2  Cox  (Ch.)  113;  Flanagan  v.  Nolan,  1  Moll.  (Ir.  Ch.)  84. 

4  Littlehales  t?.  Gascoyne,  3  Bro.  C.  C.  73,  also  see  107  and  433 ;  Forbes  v.  Ross, 
2  Cox  (Ch.)  113  ;  Seers  v.  Hind,  1  Ves.  294.  The  payment  of  interest  by  executors  and 
trustees  when  compelled  to  refund,  is  treated  by  Cnitty,  J.,  in  In  re  Hulkes,  33  Ch.  D. 
552,  dissenting  from  Salt  marsh  v.  Barrett  (No.  2),  31  Beav.  349,  and  following 
Attorney-General  v.  Kobler,  9  H.  L.  C.  654,  and  Attorney-General  v.  Alfod, 
4  De  G.  M.  &  G.  843.  See  Masonic  General  Life  Assurance  Company  p.  Sharpe 
(1892),  1  Ch.  154,  at  170. 

6  feruere  v.  Pemberton,  12  Ves.  386.  The  court,  however,  considered  the  claim  of 
the  executor  to  be  just  in  itself. 

6  Jones  v.  Morrall,  2  Sim.  N.  S.  241,  at  252 ;  Davenport  v.  Stafford,  14  Beav.  319. 
For  the  law  as  to  legacies  and  the  executor's  duty  with  regard  to  them,  see  Ashburner 
v.  Macguire,  and  the  notes  to  it,  in  2  White  &  Tudor,  L.  C.  in  Equity  (6th  ed.), 
246-320. 

7  .Raphael  v.  Boehm,  n  Ves.  92,  at  107,  108,  13  Ves.  591,  considered  Tebbs  p. 
Carpenter.  1  Madd.  290,  at  300;  Heighington  v.  Grant,  5  My.  &  Cr.  258,  1  Ph.  600 
at  604 ;  Feltham  v.  Turner  (1870),  23  L.  T.  (N.  S.)  347.  The  question  of  the  liability 
of  trustees  to  pay  compound  interest  is  considered  in  a  note  (e),  2  Kent  Comm.  231, 
the  conclusion  of  which  is  that  authority  and  the  reason  of  the  tiling  preponderate  alike 
in  favour  of  the  allowance  under  the  limitations  stated  in  the  note,  and  that  the  total 
abandonment  of  the  rule  would  operate  in  many  cases  most  unjustly  aa  respects  the 
right  of  the  cestui  aue  trust,  and  would  introduce  a  lax  discipline  that  would  be 
dangerous  to  the  vigilant  and  faithful  administration  of  trust  estates.  Trustees  have 
now  to  accumulate  the  residue  of  the  income  of  infants  after  payments  for  maintenance 
and  education  under  the  Conveyancing  and  Law  of  Property  Act,  1881  (44  &  45  Vict, 
o.  41),  b.  43,  sub. -sec.  2. 
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same  terms,  upon  which  he  could  have  lent  it  to  others,  and  as 
often  as  he  ought  to  have  lent  it,  if  it  be  principal ;  and  as  often 
as  he  onght  to  have  received  it  and  lent  it  to  others,  if  the 
demand  be  interest,  and  interest  upon  interest."  "This  is  a 
species  of  case,  in  which  the  Court  would  shamefully  desert  its 
duty  to  infants  by  adopting  a  rule,  that  an  executor  might  keep 
money  in  his  hands  without  being  answerable,  as  if  he  -bad 
accumulated ;  and,  if  the  Court  cannot  find  out  from  the  actual 
circumstances  proved,  that  he  has  attempted  accumulation,  and  the 
charge  falls  more  heavily  upon  him  on  that  account,  the  fault  is  his 
own1  in  not  showing  what  endeavours  to  improva  it  he  had  made." 

But  this  statement  must  not  be    taken    without  limitation.2  Distinction 
"If,"  says  Sir  Thomas    Plomer,8   "the  executor   has  balances  Thomas    V 
which  he  ought  to  have  laid  out,  either  in  compliance  with  the  Pllimer- 
express  directions  of  the  will   or  from  his  general  duty,  even 
when  the  will  is  silent  on  the  subject,  yet  if  there  be  nothing 
more  proved  in  either  case,  the   omission  to  lay  out  amounts 
only  to  a  case  of  negligence  and  not  of  misfeasance."     In  the 
case  before  him  the  Vice-Chancellor  held  the  facts  to  show  "  a 
case  of  negligence,"  and  the  executors  were  charged  the  usual 
interest  at  £4.  per  cent. 

One  expression  in  the  judgment  of  the  Vice-Chancellor  seems  Comment. 
to  require  explanation.  The  correct  antithesis  plainly  is  not 
between  misfeasance  and  negligence,  but  between  that  gross 
negligence  which,  in  the  words  of  the  civil  law,  plane  dolo 
comparahitwrf  and  failure  to  attain  that  standard  of  care,  quo 
plerique  ejusdem,  conditionis  homines  solent  pervenire ;  or  perhaps, 
between  a  recklessness  which  connotes  culpability,  and  heedless- 
ness which  only  marks  a  falling  short  of  the  amount  of  diligence 
due  in  the  circumstances.6 

A  loss  sustained  by  the  cestui  que  trust,  through  the  trustee  Trustee 
neglecting  his  duty  to  invest,  renders  the  trustee  chargeable  to LteStof loss 
the  extent  of  the  loss,  and  irrespective  of  whether  he  derives  JJJSS't^ 
benefit  from  the  breach  of  trust  or  not.6  invest 

1  In  the  report  in  11  Ves.  at  108,  this  is  printed  "the  fault  is  not  his  own/'  an 
obvious  misprint. 

2  Dornford  v.  Dornford,  12  Ves.  127,  at  129 ;  Brown  v.  Sansome,  McGlel.  & 
Younge  (Ex. ),  427,  banker  trustee  unnecessarily  retaining  trust  funds. 

8  Tebbsv.  Carpenter,  1  Madd.  290,  at  307.  *  D.  11,  6,  1  §  1. 

5  2  Spence  Eq.  Jur.  192;  Bvrchall  v.  Bradford,  Madd.  &  Geld.  13.  In  Holmes  v. 
Bring,  2  Cox  (Ch.)  1,  Sir  Lloyd  Kenyon  said  :  "It  was  never  heard  of  that  a  trustee 
could  lend  an  infant's  money  on  private  security.  This  is  a  rule  which  should  be  rung 
in  the  ears  of  every  person  who  acts  in  the  character  of  trustee,  for  such  an  act  may 
very  probably  be  done  with  the  best  and  honestest  intention,  yet  no  rule  in  a  Court  of 
Equity  is  so  well  established  as  this."  The  principal  amount  decreed  was  made 
payable  with  interest  at  £4  per  cent.  For  the  general  characteristics  of  the  rule  of 
liability  of  trustees,  see  Wharton,  Negligence  (2nd  ed.),  §§5x5,  525. 

6  Montford  v.  Cadogan,  17  Ves.  485,  19  Ves.  633 ;  In  re  Parker,  19  Q.  B.  D.  84. 
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Executor  not 
to  carry  on 
trade  of  his 
testator  unless 
expressly 
authorized. 


Where 
business 
carried  on 
under  express 
authority  in 
testator's  will. 


Rule  summed 
up  by  Lord 
Macnaghten 
in  Dowse  v. 
Gorton. 


An  executor  must  not  cany  on  the  trade  of  his  testator  unless 
expressly  authorized  to  do  so ; l  where  he  is  directed  to  do  so,  the 
trade  and  the  debts  are,  so  far  as  personal  liability  goes,  looked 
at  as  his  own ;  *  he  is  nevertheless  entitled  to  go  for  indemnity  to 
the  fund  applied  to  carry  on  the  business,  but  not  to  the  general 
funds  of  the  testator/  while  the  creditors  of  the  business  have 
only  the  same  right.4 

If,  however,  executors  carry  on  a  business  under  an  authority 
given  by  the  will  of  their  testator,  they  are  entitled  to  a  general 
indemnity  out  of  the  estate  as  against  all  people  claiming  under 
the  will.  Where  the  rights  of  creditors  of  the  testator  intervene 
other  considerations  arise.  The  fact  that  creditors  stand  by 
while  executors  are  carrying  on  a  business  so  as  to  be  able  to  sell 
it  as  a  going  concern,  will,  indeed,  entitle  the  executors,  even 
against  the  creditors,  to  an  indemnity  from  the  liabilities  properly 
incurred  in  doing  so ;  but  there  is  a  difference  where  executors 
carry  on  a  business  for  purposes  beyond  what  is  necessary  for 
effecting  a  sale.  In  this  latter  case  the  mere  fact  of  a  creditor 
standing  by  and  not  immediately  enforcing  his  debt  will  not 
entitle  the  executors,  as  against  him,  to  be  indemnified  out  of  the 
estate ;  still,  if  there  be  circumstances  from  which  the  proper 
inference  is  that  the  business  was  carried  on  with  the  assent  of 
the  creditors  and  for  their  benefit,  then  the  executors  are  entitled, 
even  against  the  creditors,  to  be  indemnified  out  of  the  whole 
estate,  and  not  merely  out  of  the  assets  which  come  into  existence 
subsequently  to  the  testator's  death.6 

The  law  is  summed  up  by  Lord  Macnaghten 6  as  follows :  "  If 
the  business  has  been  properly  continued  as  between  the  executors 
and  the  creditors,  or  if  the  creditors  choose  to  treat  it  so,  which 
comes  to  the  same  thing,  the  executors  are  entitled  to  be 
indemnified  against  all  liabilities  properly  incurred  in  carrying  it 
on.  If  it  has  been  improperly  continued  and  the  creditors  choose 
to  treat  the  continuance  as  improper  (which,  of  course,  they  are 
not  bound  to  do),  they  may  proceed  in  the  proper  way  to  make 


1  Kirkman  v.  Booth,  1 1  Beav.  273 ;  In  re  Chancellor,  Chancellor  v.  Brown,  26 
Ch.  D.  42.  See  an  article  as  to  Indemnity  of  Executor  continuing  testator's  bojanesa, 
Law  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  ix.  331-340. 

9  Farhall  v.  Farhall,  L.  R.  7  Ch.  123.  As  to  the  personal  liability  of  an  executor 
on  his  own  contracts.  2  Wms.  Executors  (oth  ed.)9  1 666-1 678.    A  judgment  de  bonis 


propriis  against  an  executor  is  erroneous  where  the  action  is  upon  a  contract  of  hia 

~      "       ~  .  U.  8.  (3  Otto)  41. 

8  Fraser  v.  Murdoch,  6  App.  Cas.  855,  per  Lord  Selborne,  C,  at  866 ;  flobbs  v. 


testator's  and  a  devastavit  is  not  proved,  Smith  v.  Chapman,  93 


Wavet,  36  Ch.  D.  256. 

4  Strickland  v.  Symons,  26  Ch.  D.  245;  Shearman  v.  Robinson.  15  Ch.  D.  548, 
holds  that  the  creditors'  right  is  merely  to  be  put  in  the  place  of  toe  executor.  See 
In  re  Blundell,  Blundell  v.  Blundell,  44  Ch.  Div.  I,  per  Lindley,  L.J.,  at  11. 

6  Dowse  v.  Gorton  (1891),  App.  Cas.  190.  As  to  the  liability  of  an  executor 
generally  for  carrying  on  his  testator's  trade,  2  Wms.  Executors  (9th  ed.),  1680-1690. 

6  Dowse  v.  Gorton  (1891),  App.  Cas.  at  203. 
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the  executors  accountable  for  the  value  of  the  assets  used  in 
carrying  on  the  business,  and  they  may  also  follow  the  assets  and 
obtain  a  charge  on  the  business  in  the  hands  of  the  executors  for 
the  value  of  the  assets  misapplied,  with  interest  thereon;  and 
they  may  enforce  the  charge,  if  necessary,  by  means  of  a  receiver 
and  a  sale.  Then  there  can  be  no  room  for  any  claim  to  in- 
demnity on  the  part  of  the  executors.  The  charge  in  favour  of 
the  trust  estate  must  be  satisfied  first.  The  executors  can  only 
take  what  is  left.  But  the  creditors  must  do  one  thing  or  the 
other.  Though  they  are  not  bound  by  what  they  do  in  ignorance, 
and  may,  by  leave  of  the  Court,  sue  in  respect  of  wilful  default 
after  having  taken  the  usual  order,  they  cannot  approbate  and 
reprobate  in  one  breath.  They  cannot  claim  the  assets  of  the 
business  as  a  going  concern  in  the  state  and  condition  in  which 
those  assets  happen  to  be  at  the  moment  when  they  choose  to 
intervene,  and  at  the  same  time  refuse  the  executors'  indemnity 
in  respect  of  liabilities  incurred  in  carrying  on  the  business." 

If,  again,  a  business  is  carried  on  by  executors  at  the  instance  Where 
of  creditors,  but  without  authorization  by  the  will,  the  relation  "^on* 
between  the  executors  and  the  creditors  would  appear  to  reduce  J"1*"1688  aJ the 

.  instance  of 

itself  to  a  case  of  the  law  of  principal  and  agent.  creditors. 

Various  doctrines  were  at  one  time  current  as  to  the  circum-  Executor 
stances  in  which  an  executor  might  employ  the  assets  of  his  j^^'for  all 
testator's  estate  in  trade,1  and  distinctions  were  drawn  between  Profite- 
solvent  and  insolvent  executors,3  and  assets  specifically  bequeathed 
and  general  assets.3     An  uniform  rule  is  now  established  that  the 
executor  is  bound  to  account  for  all  profits,  however  derived,  to 
the  estate  of  his  testator.4     The  beneficiary  has  his  option  either 

1  Ratcliff  v.  Graves,  2  Cas.  in  Ch.  152. 
3  Adams  v.  Gale,  2  Atk.  106. 
8  Child  v.  Gibson,  2  Atk.  603. 


this  class  of  cases  to  punish  an  executor  for  misconduct  by  making  him  account  for 
more  than  that  which  he  actually  received,  or  which  it  presumes  he  did  receive  or 
ought  to  have  received.  This  Court  is  not  a  Court  of  penal  jurisdiction.  It  compels 
restitution  of  property  unconscientiously  withheld  ;  it  gives  full  compensation  for  any 
loss  or  damage  through  failure  of  some  equitable  dnty ;  but  it  has  no  power  of  punishing 
any  one.  In  fact,  it  is  not  by  way  ot  punishment  that  the  Court  ever  charges  a 
trustee  with  more  than  he  actually  received,  or  ought  to  have  received,  and  the 
appropriate  interest  thereon.  It  is  simply  on  the  ground  that  the  Court  finds  that  he 
actually  made  more,  constituting  moneys  in  his  hands  '  had  and  received  to  the  use '  of 
the  cestui  que  trust.  A  trustee,  for  instance,  directly  lending  money  1o  his  firm  is 
answerable  for  such  money,  with  full  interest,  to  the  uttermost  farthing ;  but  to  make 
him  answerable  for  all  the  profits  made  of  such  money  by  all  the  firm  would  be  simply 
a  punishment — a  punishment  arbitrary  and  most  unreasonable  in  this,  that  its  seventy 
would  be  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  gravity  of  the  offence.  A  man  squandering  trust 
money  with  deliberate  dishonesty  in  profligate  extravagance  would  be  answerable  for 
it  with  4  per  cent,  interest ;  a  man  lending  it  (at  good  interest)  to  a  large,  solvent, 
and  prudent  well  established  firm  of  wbich  he  was  a  partner,  would  be  punished  by  a 
fine  equal  to  all  the  profits  made  thereby  by  all  the  partners."    See  Stroud  v.  Gwyer, 
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of  taking  the  profit  or  charging  the  executor  with  interest.1    The 

executor  will  be  held  to  employ  money  in  trade  if,  being  a 

trader,  he  places  it  to  his  own  banking  account ;  since  thereby  he 

procures  himself  a  credit  not  his  due.3 

Executor  not        An    executor   is    not  liable   for   bad  judgment ;    nor  is  one 

iudment!^    executor  bound  to  surrender  his  own  judgment  because  one  of 

his  co-executors  has  a  different  opinion  from  himself ;  so  that  he 

will  not  be  liable  in  the  event  of  his  view  proving  wrong  while 

that  of  his  co-executor  turns  out  right,  and  the  testator's  estate 

suffers  injury  from  not  acting  on  it.8 

When  assets         There  is  no  absolute  rule  fixing  the  time  from  which  executors 

to  be  realized.  °  . 

who  have  neglected  to  realize  assets  outstanding  upon  improper 
investments  are  to  be  liable ;  generally  the  conversion  should  take 
place  within  a  year  from  the  testator's  death.  Accordingly,  in 
the  event  of  an  action  being  brought,  executors  who  have  not 
realized  by  that  time  have  the  onus  thrown  on  them  to  justify 
their  not  doing  so  ; 4  unless  they  have  an  absolute  discretion  to 
postpone  the  conversion,  when  they  will  not  be  liable  where  loss 
occurs,  even  though  some  of  the  property  consists  in  shares  in 
unlimited  companies.6  In  deciding  whether  a  reasonable  discretion 
was  exercised  or  not  the  Court  will  look  into  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  such  as  the  nature  of  the  investment,  the  confidence 
the  testator  had  in  the  investment,  the  efforts  made  by  the 
executor  to  realize,  the  state  of  the  market,  and  the  length  of 
time  that  had  elapsed  since  the  testator's  death.6 

28  Beav.  130,  and  Jones  v.  Foxall,  15  Beav.  388,  with  the  comment  of  Lord  Selborno 
in  Vyse  v.  Foster,  L.  R.  7  H.  L.  at  346.  Where  trustees  have  without  authority 
expended  money  in  a  manner  presumably  productive  of  benefit  to  the  estate,  they  are 
entitled  in  an  action  for  an  account  to  an  inquiry  what  benefit  that  expenditure  has 
produced.    This  was  ordered  in  Conway  v.  Fen  ton,  40  Ch.  D.  512. 

1  Usually  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent.,  unless  some  higher  rate  of  profit  has  been 
obtained :  Emmet  v.  Emmet,  17  Ch.  D.  142 ;  or  where  the  executor  is  guilty,  not 
merely  of  negligence,  bat  of  actual  corruption  or  deliberate  breach  of  trust,  when  £$)** 
cent,  will  be  allowed :  Ex  parte  Ogle,  L.  R.  8  Ch.  711.  See  Hall  v.  Hallett,  1  Cox 
(Ch.)  134.  In  De  Cordova  v.  De  Cordova,  4  App.  Cas.  692,  interest  was  allowed 
against  executors  of  a  testator  domiciled  in  Jamaica  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent. 

a  Treves  v.  Townshend,  1  Bro.  C.  C.  384. 

3  Buxton  v.  Buxton,  1  My.  &  Cr.  80,  followed  in  Marsden  v.  Kent,  5  Ch.  D.  598.  See 
The  Heirs  Hiddingh  v.  Denyssen,  12  App.  Cas.  624.  As  to  failure  to  exercise  a  discre- 
tion, Gainsborough  v.  Watcombe  Terra  Cotta  Company  (1885),  54  L.  J.  Co.  991; 
Be  Owens,  Jones  t>.  Owens,  47  L.  T.  61,  where  Jessel,  M.R,  says  at  64 :  "Sec.  3  of  the 
Conveyancing  and  Law  of  Property  Act  188 1,  will  have  to  be  considered.  It  may 
have  a  revolutionary  effect  on  this  branch  of  the  law.  It  looks  as  if  the  only  question 
left  would  be,  whether  the  executors  have  acted  in  good  faith  or  not ; "  see  in  re 
Agg-Gardner,  25  Ch.  I).  600.     Sculthorpe  v.  Tipper,  L.  R.  13  Eq.  232. 

4  Gra)burn  v.  Clark  son,  L.  R.  3  Ch.  605  ;  Hughes  v.  Empson,  22  Beav.  181. 

5  In  re  Norrington,  13  Ch.  D.  654. 

6  The  Heirs  Hiddingh  v.  Denyssen,  12  App.  Caa.  624.  See  Churchill  v.  Lady 
Hobsnn,  1  P.  Wms.  241,  where  testator  had  made  one  of  his  executors  his  banker 
during  his  life.  This  decision  has  been  questioned.  But  see  also  Chamber*  v. 
Minchin,  7  Ves.  186,  at  198  ;  Vin.  Abr.  Trust  (N.  a),  Co-Trustee,  Chargeable  how  far 
for  the  Acts  and  Receipts  of  the  other,  pis.  8,  9.  In  Home  v.  Pringle,  8  CI.  &  F.  at 
264,  the  mere  fact  of  trustees  allowing  balances  to  remain  against  their  agent,  at  the 
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In  the  case  of  legacies  payable  under  a  general  disposition  in  Bale  as  to 
a  testator's  will,  the  same  rule  of  a  distribution  within  a  year  is  8tn  u  0IL 
applicable.  The  test  is,  when  might  a  distribution  be  made  if 
the  trustees  act  with  reasonable  diligence  ?  The  presumption  is 
that  a  year  after  the  death  of  the  testator  is  the  period 
within  which  his  property  might  with  reasonable  diligence  be 
administered.1 

An  executor  is  liable  to  refund,  who,  having  received  the  assets*  Where  exe- 
of  his  testator,  voluntarily,8  and  without  sufficient  excuse,4  parte  ^  refund!* '° 
with  any  portion  of  them  to  his  co-executor,  who  but  for  that  act 
could  not  have  obtained  possession  of  them,  so  that  they  are 
embezzled  or  lost.1  It  is  otherwise  if  funds  are  handed  over  to 
facilitate  the  performance  of  some  duty  of  the  executorship,  for 
instance,  the  payment  of  debts  in  the  ordinary  course ; 8  for  "  he 
is  considered  to  do  this  of  necessity;  he  could  not  transact 
business  without  trusting  some  persons,  and  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  him  to  discharge  his  duty  if  he  is  made  responsible 
where  he  remitted  to  a  person  to  whom  he  would  have  given 
credit,  and  would  in  his  own  business  have  remitted  money  in 
the  same  way."7 

So,  too,  it  is  said  by  Lord  Redesdale  in  the  case  just  cited  :8  Effect  of 
"  If  a  receipt  be  given  for  the  mere  purposes  of  form,  then  the  s|vm*reoeiP  * 
signing  will  not  charge  the  person  not  receiving  [the  fund  in 
respect  of  which  the  receipt  is  given]  ;  but  if  it  be  given  under 
circumstances  purporting  that  the  money,  though  not  actually 
received  by  both  executors,  was  under  the  control  of  both,  such 
a  receipt  shall  charge,  and  the  true  question  in  all  those  cases 
seems  to  have  been,  whether  the  money  was  under  the  control 
of  both  executors ;  if  it  was  so  considered  by  the  person  paying 

annual  settlement  of  his  accounts,  where  it  is  impossible  to  include  his  whole  receipts 
and  payments  for  the  year,  was  held  not  a  breach  of  trust  or  such  culpable  negligence 
as  would  make  them  liable  for  the  ultimate  balances  due  from  him  to  the  trust.  See 
Seton  v.  DawBon,  4  Dunlop  310;  Scott  v.  Handyside's  Trustees,  6  Macph.  753  ;  Aitken 
«?.  Hunter,  9  Macph.  756  ;  (Jurrey  v.  Watson,  11  Times  L.  R.  371. 

1  Brooke  v.  Lewis,  Madd.  &  Geld.  358,  per  Leach,  V.C.,  at  359.  See  2  Wms. 
Executors  (9th  ed.),  1239. 

2  Candler  v.  Tillett,  22  Beav.  257,  at  263.  In  Gasquoine  v.  Gasquuine  (1894), 
I  Ch.  470,  it  is  said  by  Ray,  L.J.,  at  477,  that  the  proposition  in  Candler  v.  Tillett, 
that  an  executor  who  does  an  act  by  which  his  co-executor  obtains  sole  possession  of  a 
part  of  the  testator's  estate,  is  liable  for  the  co-executor's  misapplication  of  it,  must  be 
read  "who unnecessarily  does  an  act."  An  act  is  not  "unnecessary  "  if  it  is  done  in 
the  regular  course  of  business  in  administering  the  property. 

3  This,  of  course,  is  not  so  where  tho  executor  has  no  legal  right  to  retain  :  Davis 
v.  Spurling,  1  Russ.  &  My.  64.  *  Langford  v.  Gascoyne,  1 1  Ves.  333. 

5  Townsend  v.  Barber,  1  Dick.  (Ch. )  356. 

6  Bacon  v.  Bacon,  J  Yes.  331.    Cp.  Speight  v.  Gaunt,  9  App.  Cas.  1. 

7  Per  Lord  Redesdale,  Joy  v,  Campbell,  1  Sch.  &  Lef.  (Ir.  Ch.)  328,  34T. 

8  Joy  v.  Campbell,  1  Sch.  &  Lef.  (Ir.  Cb.)  328,  at  341.  As  to  these  oases,  Bacon 
t7.  Bacon,  and  Joy  v.  Campbell,  see  per  Jessel,  M.R..  Speight  v.  Gaunt,  22  Ch.  Div. 

727,  at  743.     As  to  the  greater  rights  creditors  may  have  than  legatees,  see  Doyle  v.  «, 

Blake,  2  Sch.  &  Lef.  (Ir.  Ch.)  231,  at  239. 
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the  money,  then  the  joining  in  the  receipt  by  the  executor  who 
did  not  actually  receive  it,  amounted  to  a  direction  to  pay  his 
co-executor ;  for  it  could  have  no  other  meaning ;  he  became 
responsible  for  the  application  of  the  money  just  as  if  he  had 
received  it." 

The  rule  affecting  transmission  of  money  from  one  executor  to 
another  as  laid  down  by  Sir  William  Grant,  M.R.,1  in  all  cases 
is,  that  "  if  an  executor  does  any  act,  by  which  money  gets  into 
the  possession  of  another  executor,  the  former  is  equally  answer- 
able with  the  other ;  not,  where  an  executor  is  merely  passive,  by 
not  obstructing  the  other  in  receiving  it.  But  if  the  one  con- 
tributes in  any  way  to  enable  the  other  to  obtain  possession,  he  is 
answerable ;  unless  he  can  assign  a  sufficient  excuse." 

An  executor,  or  trustee,  may  not  sell  his  testator's  property  to 
himself,  and  any  such  attempted  sale  will  be  declared  void  at  the 
suit  of  one  person  among  many  interested,  and  even  if  such  per- 
son's actual  interest  may  probably  be  reduced  to  nothing  by  prior 
claims.2 

The  reason  for  the  universality  of  this  rule  is  stated  by  Lord  Eldon, 
C.,8  to  rest  on  the  consideration  that  "  as  no  Court  is  equal  to  the 
examination  and  ascertainment  of  the  truth  in  much  the  greater 
number  of  cases,"  the  general  interests  of  justice  require  such 
transactions  to  be  set  aside  in  every  instance.  Yet  as  a  purchase 
by  a  trustee  of  trust  property,  or  a  sale  to  the  trust  of  a  trustee's 
own  property  is  not  void,  but  voidable,  it  may  be  confirmed  either 
directly  or  by  long  acquiescence  and  absence  of  election.4 

Secondly,  as  to  acts  which  have  no  special  reference  to  that 
species  of  trustees  called  executors. 

It  is  the  duty  of  trustees  to  see  that  all  those  acts  are  done 
which  are  necessary  or  expedient  to  put  the  trust  property  in 
security  and  out  of  the  power  of  strangers  to  the  trust  to  deal 
with  it.6  u  Trustees  must,"  in  Lord  Langdale's  emphatic  words, 
"  make  U  impossible  for  any  unauthorised  person  to  receive  and 
misapply  the  fund." 

Trustees  are  bound  to  invest  trust-moneys  not  wanted  for  the 
immediate  purpose  of  their  trust,  and  cannot  excuse  themselves 

1  Langford  v.  Gascoyne,  1 1  Yes.  333,  at  335  ;  see  also  Underwood  v.  Stevens, 
1  Men  v.  712 ;  Williams  v.  Nixon,  2  Beav.  472 ;  feruen  v.  GUlet,  115  N.  Y.  10,  12  Am. 
St.  R.  764. 

9  Beningfield  v.  Baxter,  12  App.  Cas.  167  ;  In  re  Postlethwalto,  Postlethwaite  t>. 
Rickman,  59  L.  T.  c8.  As  to  transfer  of  assets  by  executor  to  his  bankers  to  secure 
executor's  debt,  Hill  v.  Simpson,  7  Yes.  152. 

8  Ex  parte  James,  8  Yes.  337,  at  345. 

4  Hammond  v.  Hopkins,  143  U.  S.  (36  Davis),  224;  Hoytv.  Latham,  143 U.S. 
(36  Davis),  553. 

8  Hacnamara  v.  Carey,  Ir.  R.  1  Eq.  9,  at  35 ;  Jacob  v.  Lucas,  1  Beav.  436 ; 
Kingdon  v.  Castleman,  46  L.  J.  Ch.  448 ;  Woodbouse  0.  Woodhouse,  L.  B.  8  Eq.  514. 
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on  the  ground  that  they  did  not  themselves  use  the  money,  but 
placed  it  to  a  separate  account  at  the  bankers.1  It  may  be  stated 
as  a  general  rule,  that  if  a  trustee  is  guilty  of  unreasonable  delay 
in  investing  a  fund,  or,  if  it  is  his  duty  to  pay,  in  paying  it  over 
to  the  beneficiary,  he  will  be  liable  for  interest  for  the  period  of 
his  unnecessary  delay  in  doing  so.2 

The  rule  is  similar  with  regard  to  money  outstanding  upon  Money  out- 
personal  security.    Though  trustees  are  not  to  rush  into  litigation,  persona?0" 
they  will  not  be  justified  in  merely  applying  by  lawyer's  letter  for  9eGaxiiJ- 
payment  of  a  debt,  even  if  (the  trustee  being  an  executor)  the 
debt  was  a  loan   by  the  testator '  himself,*  but  they  must  follow 
up  their  letter  by  legal   proceedings,4  unless  there   is  a   well- 
founded  belief  on  the  part  of  the  trustees  that  an  action  would 
be  useless.     The  burden  of  proving  this  lies  on  the  trustees.1 

In  the  case  of  a  settlement,  where  the  trustees  were  to  get  in  Must  regard 
the  money  "  whenever  they  shall  think  fit  and  expedient  to  do  of^their*8 
so,"  they  were  held  not  entitled  to  stay  their  hands  from  enforcing  beneficiaries. 
payment  on  account  of  the  interest  of  the  tenant  for  life  without 
regard  to  that  of  all  the  cestuis  que  trust.* 

In  the  bond  fide  exercise  of  a  discretion  trustees  may  always  May  compound 
compromise  a  debt  or  otherwise  deal  with  it  without  incurring  a  a  e 
personal  liability;7  and  it  is  no  ground  for  liability  that  they 
refuse  a  compromise.8 

Now,    by     the    Trustee     Act,     1893,9    ample    powers    are  Trustee  Act, 
conferred  on  executors  and  trustees  in   this  matter.      By  that x  93' 8* ai" 
Act : —     • 

1 .  An  executor  or  administrator  may  pay  or  allow  any  debt  or 
any  claim  on  any  evidence  he  may  think  sufficient  ;10 

2.  An  executor  or  administrator  or  two  or  more  trustees  acting 
together,  or  a  sole  trustee   where  the  instrument  creating  his 

1  Ashburnham  v.  Thompson,  13  Ves.  402;  Younge  v.  Combe,  4  Ves.  1 01. 

3  Tickner  v.  Smith,  3  Sm.  &  G.  42,  and  cases  cited  in  Blogg  v.  Johnson,  L.  R. 
2  Ch.  225. 

*  Powell  v.  Evans,  5  Ves.  839,  for  personal  security  fluctuates  day  by  day  :  Bailey 
v.  Gould,  4  Y.  &  C.  (Ex.)  221,  at  226. 

4  Lowson  v.  Copeland,  2  Bro.  G.  C.  156.  TLis  is  the  case  though  the  outstanding 
debt  is  in  the  hands  of  a  co-executor,  who  was  treated  as  a  private  banker  by  the 
testator  :  Styles  v.  Guy,  1  Mac.  &  G.  422.  In  Yeatman  v.  Yeatman,  7  Ch.  D.  210,  it 
was  held  that  mere  refusal  to  sue  was  not  sufficient  to  justify  a  legatee  in  suing  an 
executor  and  an  alleged  debtor  for  loss  of  assets,  and  the  test  suggested  was  whether 
a  party  should  be  allowed  to  institute  such  a  suit  after  refusal  by  the  legal  repre- 
sentative to  sue.  Meldrum  v.  Scorer,  56  L.  T.  471 ;  Barker  v.  Birch.  1  De  G. 
&  Sm.  376. 

0  Billing  v.  Brngden,  38  Ch.  Div.  546  ;  Walker  v.  Symonds,  3  Swanst.  1. 

6  Luther  v.  Bianconi,  10  Ir.  Ch.  B.  194. 

7  Pennington  v.  Healey,  1  Cr.  &  M.  402 ;  Forshaw  v.  Higginson,  8  De  G.  M.  ■&  G. 


827,  citing,  at  834,  Blue  v.  Marshall,  3  P.  Wms.  38  r. 

8  Ex  parte  Ogle,  L.  R.  8  Ch.  711.  •  56  &  57  Vict.  c.  53,  s.  21. 

10  Be-enacting  44  &  45  Vict,  c  41  s.  37.    See  Re  Owens,  47  L.  T.  61.    The 
extension  to  an  administrator  is  new :  Re  Clay  and  Tetley,  16  Ch.  D.  3 ;  West  of 


England  and  South  Wales  Bank  v.  Murch,  23  Ch.  D.  138. 
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authority  bo  authorises/  may  accept  any  composition  or  may  allow 
any  time  for  payment  of  any  debt,  or  settle  it  in  any  way  that 
seems  to  him  or  them  expedient,  without  being  responsible  for  any 
loss  occasioned  by  any  act  or  thing  so  done  by  him  or  them 
in  good  faith ; 

3.  The  enactment  applies  to  trusts  where  the  trust  deed  does 
not  express  a  contrary  intention  ; 

4.  These  provisions  are  retrospective. 

other  powers  The  Trustee  Act,  1893,  also  confers  powers  on  trustees  of 
SnBteeXd  °n  renewable  leaseholds  to  renew  their  leases  and  to  raise  money  for 
the  purpose.3  Trustees  are  also  exonerated  by  the  same  Act  for 
acting  or  paying  money  in  good  faith  under  powers  of  attorney 
which  are  in  fact  avoided  by  death  or  act  of  the  party,  and 
they  are  indemnified  against  any  other  than  their  own  acts  and 
defaults  in  respect  of  money  and  securities  actually  received  by 
them,3  notwithstanding  the  signature  of  any  receipt  for  the  Bake 
of  conformity.4 
Onus  on  the         When  the  money  which  is  the  subject  of  a  trust  is  not  forth- 

trustee  to 

excuse  himself  coming,  it  is  not  for  the  cestuis  que  trust  to  show  that  if  the 
fundniost.8t  trustee  has  done  his  duty  the  loss  would  have  been  avoided ;  it  is 
for  the  trustee  who  is  seeking  to  excuse  himself  to  shew  that  no 
good  would  have  resulted  had  he  taken  proceedings.  "  The  role 
is  well  laid  down  by  Lord  Cottenham  in  the  case  of  Clough  7. 
Bonds/  that  where  a  trustee  does  not  do  that  which  it  is  his  dnty 
to  do,  primd  facie  he  is  answerable  for  any  loss  occasioned 
thereby."  *  "  Once  shew  that  he  has  neglected  his  duty,  and 
primd  facie  he  is  answerable  for  all  the  consequences  of  that 
neglect." 7 
Trustee  must        A  trustee  must  not  place  himself  in  any  situation  where  his 

not  tftkfl  ft  

position  where  interests  conflict  with  his  duty.     Thus  he  may  not  do  acts  which 

anVhfo  o?ty     **e  migbt  employ  others  to  perform,  and  take  payment  for  doing 

a*®"*  them.     The  rule  accordingly  is,  that  "  no  penaon  in  whom  fiduciary 

duties  are  vested  shall  make  a  profit  of  them  by  employing 

himself,  because  in  doing  this  he  cannot  perform  one  part  of  his 

1  By  sec.  22  (1)  the  survivor  may  exercise  a  joint  power,  unlets  the  contrary  is 
expressed  in  the  instrument ;  see  Crawford  v.  Forehaw  (1891),  2  Ch.  261. 
9  Sec.  19. 

3  Sec.  23.    See  Bailey  v.  Collett,  18  Beav.  179,  as  to  the  old  law. 

4  Sec.  24.  For  the  definition  of  "  securities  "  see  sec.  CO.  As  to  a  trustee's  liability 
for  the  insolvency  of  his  agent,  see  Brier  v.  Evison,  26  Ch.  Div.  238  ;  for  his  agent's 
negligence,  Benett  v.  Wyndham,  4  De  G.  F.  &  J.  259  ;  for  his  felonious  act,  Jobaoo  v. 
Palmer  (1803),  1  Ch.  71.  A  trustee  accepting  office  at  the  request  of  a  beneficiary  is 
entitled  to  indemnity  from  the  beneficiary  where  he  is  not  negligent :  Jerris  ». 
Wolferstan,  L.  R.  18  Eq.  18. 

5  3  My.  &  C.  490,  at  496. 

•  Billing  v.  Brogden,  38  Ch.  Div.  546,  per  Cotton,  L.J.,  at  {67. 
7  L.  c.  at  568. 
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trust — namely,   that  of  seeing  that    no  improper    charges    are 
made."1 

The  custody  of  title-deeds  and  convertible  securities  is  a  point  Custody  of 
of  special  importance.     If  in  the  executing  a  trust  there  is  no  convertible"1 
need  to  deal  with  title-deeds,  which  may  perhaps  be  locked  up  for  s®01"^68- 
years  without  any  call  to  refer  to  them,  a  deposit  of  them  in  a 
bank  or  a  safe  deposit,  in  a  box  of  which  the  trustees  keep  the 
key  is  a  proper  mode  of  bestowing  them.     If  they  are  required 
from  time  to  time  the  deposit  with  a  solicitor  is  justified  so  long 
at  any  rate  as  there  is  occasion  to  refer  to  them  from  time  to 
time,   and  probably  longer.     If   the  trust  property  consists    of 
bonds  and  certificates  payable  to   bearer,  they  cannot  without 
negligence  be  left  under  the  control  either  of  a  solicitor  or  any 
other  agent.1 

The  determination  of  the  question  in  what  funds  trust  property  Trust 
may  be  invested  without  negligence  depends  largely  on  the  terms mve8tment8- 
of  the  trust.*     Some  general  principles,  however,  there  are  which 
must  be  glanced  at. 

Trustees  will  not  be  justified  in  lending  on  personal  security,  Trustees  not 
such  as  a  promissory  note,4  unless  specially  authorized  to  do  so  j^^^^ 

personal 

1  Broughton  v.  Broughton,  5  De  G.  M.  &  G.  160,  per  Lord  Cran  worth,  at  164.  security. 
See  In  re  Doody  (1893),  1  Go.  129,  as  to  position  of  solicitor  mortgagee  charging 
profit  costs  against  mortgagor,  where  Gradock  v.  Piper,  1  Macn.  &  G.  664,  which  is 
usually  cited  as  the  leading  case  on  solicitor  trustee's  profit  costs,  was  commented  on  ; 
In  re  Smith's  Estate  (1894),  I  Ir.  R.  60;  In  re  Fish,  Bennett  v.  Bennett  (1893),  2  Gh. 
413,  is  a  decision  on  a  clause  in  a  will  empowering  a  solicitor  trustee  to  receive  out  of 
the  estate  his  usual  professional  costs  and  charges  for  business  transacted  by  him, 
including  business  which  might  have  been  performed  in  person  by  a  trustee  not  being 
a  solicitor  ;  In  re  Webb,  Lambert  v.  Still  (1894),  1  Gh.  73.  Formerly  the  equitable 
estate  of  a  cestui  que  trust  in  land  or  in  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  land  devised  on  trust 
lor  conversion,  dying  intestate  vested  in  the  trustee  :  Burgess  v.  Wheate,  1  Eden  177  ; 
Gal  lard  v.  Hawkins,  27  Gh.  D.  298  ;  but  by  the  Intestates  Estate  Act,  1884  (47  &  48 
Vict.  c.  71),  s.  4,  "the  law  of  escheat  shall  apply  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  estate 
or  interest  above-mentioned  were  a  legal  estate  in  corporeal  hereditaments."  See  per 
Lord  Eldon,  Walker  v.  Symonds,  3  Swanst.  1,  at  62. 

a  Field  v.  Field  (1894),  1  Ch.  425. 

3  In  Ritchies  v.  Kitchies'  Trustees,  15  Bettie  1086,  the  purchase  of  fully  paid-up 
stock  in  a  limited  company  was  held  not  an  "investment."  "I  think,*'  said  Lord 
Craighill,  at  1093,  "  it  was  a  partnership  in  a  company,  and  the  trustees  became 
partners.  The  shares  that  were  bought  formed  their  contribution  of  the  capital.  But 
there  can  be  no  investment  of  money  properly  so-called  where  the  trustees  become 
partners ; "  sed  qucere.  See  Be  Norwich  and  Norfolk  Provident  Building  Society, 
45  L.  J.  Gh.  785,  for  an  "investing"  member  of  a  building  society.  As  to  "invest- 
ments," see  Arnould  v.  Grinstead,  21  W.  B.  155.  See  In  re  Hunt,  Addison  v.  Topp, 
67  L.  T.  96,  8  Times  L.  R.  528  (C.  A.). 

*  Terry  v.  Terry,  Prec.  Ch.  273,  where  an  executor  and  trustee  "  with  power  by 
the  will  to  act  in  everything  for  the  advantage  of  an  infant,11  was  held  justified 
in  laying  out  personal  estate  in  the  purchase  of  lands  for  the  infant,  with  the  saving 
that  "if  he  lends  money  on  bad  security,  he  must  answer  it  out  of  his  own  pocket ' 
The  Lord  Chancellor  (Cowper)  having  decreed  that  a  sum  lent  by  the  trustees  on  a 
personal  bond  and  lost  should  be  refunded  by  them,  said  "  he  did  this  for  example  to 
discourage  men  from  taking  single  personal  bonds ;  and  that,  considering  the  con- 
tingencies and  hazards  of  trade,  a  man's  bond  for  ;£ioo  that  is  to  lie  any  time,  is  not 
security  for  above  ^50,  and  so  he  would  take  this."  Darke  v.  Martyn,  1  Beav.  525, 
where  executors  opened  an  account  with  a  banker  and  took  two  bankers'  notes  carrying 
interest  for  the  amount ;  Moyle  v.  Moyle,  2  Rubs.  &  M.  710.    In  Walker  v.  Symonds, 
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_,  care  and  caution  in  making  an  investment  of  that 
.     Words  so  wide  as   a  direction  that  trust-money  should 
•  be  placed  out  to  interest  or  other  way  of  improvement"  will 
not  be  construed  as  an  authority  for   using  the  trust  fund  in 
trade.8 

The  powers  of  trustees  with  respect  to  investments  are  now 
regulated  by  the  Trustee  Act,  1893/  to  which  reference  must 
be  made. 

There  has  been  some  conflict  of  judicial  opinion  as  to  whether 
money  paid  into  Court  under  the  Lands  Clauses  Consolidation 
Act,  1 84 S, 8  is  under  the  control  of  the  Court  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Law  of  Property  Act,  i860.9  The  rule  is  now  established 
to  be  in  accordance  with  the  view  of  Cotton,  L.J.,10  that  "  cash 

3  Swanst.  i}  at  63,  executors  who  were  directed  "to  put  on  interest  to  be  well  secured, 
£500,"  invested  that  amount  in  bank  stock  of  the  United  States,  which  was  lost.  It 
was  held  they  should  have  obtained  a  security  by  mortgage  or  judgment  on  realty. 
See  per  Lord  Hardwicke  in  Ryder  v.  Bicker  ton,  3  Swanst.  80  n.  ;  per  Lord  Lough- 
borough in  Adye  v.  Feoilletan,  3  Swanst.  84  n. ;  Holmes  v.  Dring,  2  Cox  (Oh.)  x.  The 
purchase  of  an  equity  of  redemption  is  not  an  investment  which  trustees  would  be 
justified  in  making  under  the  common  form  of  a  power  of  investment :  Wonnan  v. 
Worman,  43  Ch.  6.  296. 

1  Styles  v.  Guy,  1  Mac.  &  G.  422;  Boss  v.  Godsall,  iY.&C.  (Ch.)  617.  This 
overrules  Lord  Dorchester  v.  Effingham,  1  Tamlyn,  279. 

8  Forbes  v.  Ross,  2  Bro.  C.  C.  430 ;  Francis  v.  Francis,  5  De  G.  M.  &  G.  108. 

5  Cocker  v.  Quayle,  1  Russ.  &  My.  535 ;  Greenbam  v.  Gibbeson,  10  Bing,  363. 

4  Cockburn  v.  Peel,  3  De  G.  F.  &  J.  170;  Stnart  v.  Stuart,  3  Beav.  430;  Stewart 
v.  Sanderson,  L.  R.  10  £q.  26 ;  In  re  Boyces,  Minors,  Ir.  R.  1  Eq.  45 ;  Costello  r. 
O'Rorke,  Ir.  R.  3  Eg.  172. 

5  Pickard  v.  Anderson,  L.  R.  13  Eq.  608  ;  Forbes  v.  Ross,  2  Bro.  C.  C.  430. 

6  Cock  v.  Goodfellow,  10  Mod.  489,  see  per  Lord  Chancellor  Parker,  at  496. 

7  S^  &  57  Vict.  c.  53  ss.  1-9.  See  Hume  v.  Lopes  (1892),  App.  Cas.  1 12;  He 
Owthwaite  (i8qi),  3  Ch.  494;  Be  National  Permanent  Building  Society,  43  Ch. 
D.  431.     See  also  In  re  Baring,  Jeuue  v.  Baring  (1893),  1  Ch.  61. 

8  8  Vict.  c.  18.  •  23  &  24  Vict.  c.  38. 

10  Ex  parte  St.  Johr  Baptist  College,  Oxford,  In  re  Metropolitan  and  District 
Railways  Act,  22  Ch.  Div.  93 ;  Jackson  v.  Tyas,  52  L.  J.  Ch.  830 ;  In  re  Brown, 
59  L.  J.  Ch.  530. 
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*  l  *  control  a  retrospective  operation. 

ttie  A.CCC  ^ial  that  the  valuer  be  "  instructed  Requisites  of  a 

<*se  S  ?   the   owner   of   the    property,"  SSSbSS* 

"e  n  I  should    be   adopted    so    as    to 

i  |  *.to.     The  trustee  will  not  be 

*  r  holds,  though,  if  he  have  the 
|  j  •  Act  will  apply. 
x  j.  C  *  ■  ■  Hability  of  the  trnstee  is  Limitation  of 

<~  \r  ,  was,  h       *  *  j  }  .  ed  too  mtich  monej  on  SSS.  taT 

not  to  be  i    *  v  ;  .   could  properly  have  advanced  too 

.    •  much  money 

*  fixing  him  with  %   •  on  a  security. 

possible,  having  regarv  "    m  to  give  trustees  ^"^ 
«idng  an  honest  man,  who  is  x.  invest  on  such  tie  widest 

an  unthankful  office,  liable  for  the  ^wl  to  the  use  gSSJttT 

whom  he  receives  no  benefit."3  that  if  they  «J*J  of 

Lord  Watson  thus  expressed  his  view  i.  *iU  be  cast  discretion  is 

-*       ^  -•  -r-m  . .    i         a    .    -r     i  i  .  not  superseded. 

<n  Learoyd  v.  Whiteley:4  "I    do   not   thin. 

^aid  down  as  hard  and  fast  limits  up  to  which  t  case  °*  J1088  incurred 

invariably  safe,  and  beyond  which  they  can  never  be  A  ^argeu 

lend,  but  as  indicating  the  lowest  margins  which  in  ^^ 
circumstances  a  careful  investor  of  trust  funds  ought  to  ^ 

It  is  manifest  that,  in  cases  where  the  subjects  of  the  seen "•     ^ 
are  exclusively  or  mainly   used  for  the  purposes  of   trade 
prudent  investor  can  be  in  a  position  to  judge  of  the  amount  nt 
margin  necessary  to  make  a  loan  for  a  term  of  years  reaaonibl 
secure  until  he  has  ascertained,  not  only   their  present  market 
price,  but  their  intrinsic  value  apart  from  those    trading   con- 
siderations   which  give  '  them   a  speculative  and  it    may   be   a 
temporary   value."       The    rule    stated    must    be    observed   frig-* 
normal  circumstances,  yet  is  always  liable  to  be    displaced   by*****]^ 
proof  of  exceptional  matters,   either  augmenting  or   detracting 
from  its  force.5     Evidence  of  value,   in   order   to   entitle  it  to 
sufficient  weight  to  discharge  from  liability,6  should  come  from 
disinterested  persons,  and    not   from   those   connected    in    any 
way  with  the  property  valued,  and  apart  from  legislation  to  be 

1  As  to  investments  under  the  control  of  the  Court,  see  S.  C.  Funds  Rules,  1894, 
Part  VII. ,  as.  69-75. 

2  Stickney  v.  Sewell,  1  My.  &  Cr.  8,  at  15  ;  see  Stretton  v.  Ashmall,  3  Drew.  9. 

3  Per  Jessel,  M.B.,  Speight  v.  Gaunt,  22  Ch.  Div.  727,  at  746  ;  see  Jones  v.  Lewis, 
3  De  G.  &  S.  471.  "Reversed  on  appeal,  it  is  believed  by  Lord  Truro,  on  Feb.  26, 
1852,  but  on  what  ground  not  known  "  :  Lewin,  Trusts  (9th  ed.),  357,  n.  > ;  Kennedy 
v.  Kennedy,  12  Rettie  27. 

4  Per  Lord  Watson,  12  App.  Cas.  727,  at  733. 
a  The  rule  i9  discussed  by  Kay,  J.,  In  re  Olive,  Olive  v.  Western) an,  34  Ch.  D.  70 ; 

see  abo  In  re  Salmon,  Priest  v.  (Jppleby,  42  Ch.  D.  351.  In  In  re  Partington, 
Partington  v.  Allen,  57  L.  T.  654,  this  rale  is  said  not  to  be  one  of  law,  but  the 
general  result  of  experience. 

6  Norris  v.  Wright  14  Beav.  291 ;  Ingle  v.  Partridge,  34  Beav.  411. 
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by  the  instrument  creating  the  trust,  even  to  a  person  to  whom 
there  is  the  clearest  evidence  that  their  trustor  would  have  lent  on 
the  same  security ;  for  personal  security  fluctuates  from  day  to 
day,  and  the  trustees  are  to  exercise  their  own,  not  their  trustor's, 
discretion.1  Even  where  specially  authorized  to  lend  on  personal 
security  they  will  not  be  allowed  to  lend  to  one  of  their  own 
number.3  Moreover,  a  power  to  lend  on  personal  security  must 
be  strictly  construed  as  against  the  trustee.* 
Trustees  must  Trustees  must  deal  impartially  between  the  various  interests 
partially.         they  have  in  charge,  not  preferring  the  tenant  for  life  to  the 

remainder-man,  nor  yet  sacrificing  him.4 
Trustees  may        Where  trustees  have  a  power  to  advance  money  on  "  real  or 
caJeTmake      personal  security,"  they  may  make  an  advance  upon  a  person's 
an  advance       personal    undertaking    as    distinguished    from    the    security    of 

upon  a  per-        r  °  ,        °  J 

sonai  under-     personal   property.5      This   is   subject  to    the    requirement   of 
g*  reasonable  care  and  caution  in  making  an  investment  of  that 

class.  Words  so  wide  as  a  direction  that  trust-money  should 
"be  placed  out  to  interest  or  other  way  of  improvement"  will 
not  be  construed  as  an  authority  for  using  the  trust  fund  in 
trade.* 

The  powers  of  trustees  with  respect  to  investments  are  now 

regulated  by  the  Trustee  Act,  1893,7  to  which  reference  must 

be  made. 

What  is  There  has  been  some  conflict  of  judicial  opinion  as  to  whether 

^oontro^of   money   paid  into  Court   under  the  Lands  Clauses  Consolidation 

the  Court?       ^^  x  845 ,8  is  under  the  control  of  the  Court  within  the  meaning 

of  the  Law  of  Property  Act,  i860.9    The  rule  is  now  established 

to  be  in  accordance  with  the  view  of  Cotton,  L.J.,10  that  "  cash 

3  Swanst.  i,  at  63,  executors  who  were  directed  "to  put  on  interest  to  be  well  seemed, 
£500,"  invested  that  amount  in  bank  stock  of  the  United  States,  which  was  lost.  It 
was  held  they  should  have  obtained  a  security  by  mortgage  or  judgment  on  realty. 
See  per  Lord  Hardwicke  in  Ryder  v.  Bickerton,  3  Swanst.  80  n.  ;  per  Lord  Lough- 
borough in  Adye  v.  Feuilletan,  3  Swanst.  84  n. ;  Holmes  v.  Dring,  2  Cox  (Cb.)  1.  Th* 
purchase  of  an  equity  of  redemption  is  not  an  investment  which  trustees  would  be 
justified  in  making  under  the  common  form  of  a  power  of  investment :  Worman  r. 
Worman,  43  Ch.  D.  296. 

1  Styles  v.  Guy,  1  Mac.  &  G.  422 ;  Boss  v.  Godsall,  lY.&C.  (Oh.)  617.  This 
overrules  Lord  Dorchester  v.  Effingham ,  1  Tamlyn,  279. 

8  Forbes  v.  Ross,  2  Bro.  C.  C.  430  ;  Francis  v.  Francis,  5  De  G.  M.  &  G.  108. 

5  Cocker  v.  Quayle,  I  Buss.  &  My.  535 ;  Green  ham  v.  Gibbeson,  10  Bing,  363. 

4  Cockburn  v.  Peel,  3  De  G.  F.  &  J .  170;  Stuart  v.  Stuart,  3  Beav.  430;  Stewart 
v.  Sanderson,  L.  R.  10  £q.  26 ;  In  re  Boyces,  Minors,  Ir.  R.  1  Eq.  45 ;  Costello  r. 
O'Rorke,  Ir.  R.  3  Eq.  172. 

8  Pickard  v.  Anderson,  L.  R.  13  Eq.  608  ;  Forbes  v.  Ross,  2  Bro.  C.  C.  43a 

6  Cock  v.  Goodfellow,  10  Mod.  489,  see  per  Lord  Chancellor  Parker,  at  496. 

7  56  &  57  Vict.  c.  53  88.  1-9.  See  Hume  t\  Lopes  (1892),  App.  Cas.  112;  Be 
Owthwaite  (i8qi),  3  Ch.  494;  Be  National  Permanent  Building  Society,  43  Ch. 
D.  431.     See  also  In  re  Baring,  Jeune  v.  Baring  (1893),  1  Ch.  61. 

8  8  Vict.  c.  18.  •  23  &  24  Vict.  c.  38. 

10  Ex  parte  St.  Johr  Baptist  College,  Oxford,  In  re  Metropolitan  and  District 
Railways  Act,  22  Ch.  Div.  93 ;  Jackson  v.  Tyas,  52  L.  J.  Ch.  830 ;  In  re  Brown, 
59  L.  J.  Cb.  530. 
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under  the  control  of  the  Court  mast  mean  cash  standing  in  the 
name  of  the  Accountant-General  in  any  cause  or  matter.1' 1 

In  the  case  of  trustees  authorized  to  advance  money  upon  Where 
mortgage,  the  rule  used  to  be  that  an  advance  of  two-thirds  of  authorised6 
the  value  upon  property  of  permanent  value,  as  freehold  land,  to  ftdTftnoe 
was  within  the  rule  of  ordinary  prudence ;  as  to   property  in  mortgage, 
houses,   "  which  fluctuates  in  value,  and  is  always  deteriorating/' 
an   advance   of  not  more  than  one-half   was   justifiable.3     The 
tendency  latterly  was,  however,  "  to  lean  to  the  side  of  the  honest 
trustee,  and  not  to  be  anxious  to  find  fine  and    extraordinary 
reasons  for  fixing  him  with  any  liability,"  but  "to  endeavour  as 
far  as  possible,  having  regard  to  the  whole  transaction,  to  avoid 
making  an  honest  man,  who  is  not  paid  for  the  performance  of 
an  unthankful  office,  liable  for  the  failure  of  other  people  from 
whom  he  receives  no  benefit."3 

Lord  Watson  thus  expressed  his  view  in  the  House  of  Lords  Lord  Watson's 
in  Learoyd  v.  Whiteley:4  "I   do   not   think  these    have  been^0^ 
laid  down  as  hard  and  fast  limits  up  to  which  trustees  will  be  °f  Lord? m 

Le&xovd  i?. 

invariably  safe,  and  beyond  which  they  can  never  be  in  safety  to  Whiteley. 
lend,  but  as  indicating  the  lowest  margins  which  in  ordinary 
circumstances  a  careful  investor  of  trust  funds  ought  to  accept. 
It  is  manifest  that,  in  cases  where  the  subjects  of  the  security 
are  exclusively  or  mainly  used  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  no 
prudent  investor  can  be  in  a  position  to  judge  of  the  amount  of 
margin  necessary  to  make  a  loan  for  a  term  of  years  reasonably 
secure  until  he  has  ascertained,  not  only  their  present  market 
price,  but  their  intrinsic  value  apart  from  those  trading  con- 
siderations which  give  them  a  speculative  and  it  may  be  a 
temporary  value."  The  rule  stated  must  be  observed  in  Effect  of  the 
normal  circumstances,  yet  is  always  liable  to  be  displaced  by^8ion,n 
proof  of  exceptional  matters,  either  augmenting  or  detracting 
from  its  force.5  Evidence  of  value,  in  order  to  entitle  it  to 
sufficient  weight  to  discharge  from  liability,6  should  come  from 
disinterested  persons,  and  not  from  those  connected  in  any 
way  with  the  property  valued,  and  apart  from  legislation  to  be 

1  As  to  investments  under  the  control  of  the  Court,  see  S.  C.  Funds  Rules,  1894, 
Part  VII.,  ss.  69-75. 

a  Stickney  v.  Sewell,  1  My.  &  Cr.  8,  at  15  ;  see  Stretton  v.  Ashmall,  3  Drew.  9. 

3  Per  Jessel,  M.R.,  Speight  v.  Gaunt,  22  Ch.  Div.  727,  at  746  ;  see  Jones  v.  Lewis, 
3  De  G.  &  S.  471.  "Reversed  on  appeal,  it  is  believed  by  Lord  Truro,  on  Feb.  26, 
1852,  but  on  what  ground  not  known  :  Lewin,  Trusts  (9th  ed.),  357,  n.  > ;  Kennedy 
v.  Kennedy,  12  Re  trie  27. 

4  Per  Lord  Watson,  12  App.  Cas.  727,  at  733. 

5  The  rule  is  discussed  by  Kay,  J.,  In  re  Ouve,  Olive  v.  Westennan,  34  Ch.  D.  70 ; 
see  also  In  re  Salmon,  Priest  v.  (Jppleby,  42  Ch.  D.  351.  In  In  re  Partington, 
Partington  v.  Allen,  $7  L.  T.  654,  this  rule  is  said  not  to  be  one  of  law,  but  the 
general  result  of  experience. 

•  Norris  v.  Wright   14  Beav.  291 ;  Ingle  v.  Partridge,  34  Beav.  411. 
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.  presently  noticed  was  required  to  be  that  of  persons  cognizant 

of  local  circumstances,  and  not  that  of  persons,  however 
generally  qualified,  who  possessed  no  particular  experience.1 
Trustees  advancing  money  on  mortgage  must  themselves  inquire 
into  the  correctness  of  the  statements  made  by  the  mortgagors  as 
to  the  value  and  nature  of  the  property  and  the  amount  of  out- 
goings, and  are  not  protected  by  a  valuation  if  the  valuer  is  not 
instructed  to  make  such  inquiries  ;  it  was  also  added,  they  "  should 
tell  their  valuers  that  they  are  lending  trust  moneys,  and  that 
they  do  not  desire  to  lend  more  than  one-half  of  the  actual 
value  of  the  property."8 

And  of  the  All  this  law  must  now  be  taken  subject  to  the  provisions  of 

S^38tee  Act'    *be  Trustee  Act,  1 893,'  which  provides  that : 

(1)  A  trustee  is  not  to  be  chargeable  with  breach  of  trust  by 
"  reason  only  of  the  proportion  borne  by  the  amount  of  the  loan 
to  the  value  of  the  property  at  the  time  when  the  loan  was  made, 
provided  that  it  appears  to  the  Court  that  in  making  the  loan 
the  trustee  was  acting  upon  a  report  as  to  the  value  of  the 
property4  made  by  a  person  whom  he  reasonably  believed  to  be 
an  able  practical  surveyor  or  valuer  instructed  and  employed 
independently  of  any  owner  of  the  property,  whether  such 
surveyor  or  valuer  carried  on  business  in  the  locality  where  the 
property  is  situate,  or  elsewhere,  and  that  the  amount  of  the 
loan  does  not  exceed  two  equal  third  parts  of  the  value  of  the 
property  as  stated  in  the  report,  and  that  the  loan  was  made 
under  the  advice  of  the  surveyor  or  valuer  expressed  in  the 
report ; " 

(2)  A  trustee  lending  money  on  the  security  of  any  leasehold 
property  is  not  to  be  chargeable  with  breach  of  trust  only  upon 
the  ground  that  in  making  such  loan  he  dispensed  either  wholly 
or  partly  with  the  production  or  investigation  of  the  lessor's 
title ; 

(3)  A  trustee  is  not  to  be  chargeable  with  breach  of  trust  only 
upon  the  ground  that  in  effecting  the  purchase  of,  or  in  lending 
money  upon  the  security  of  any  property  he  has  accepted  a 
shorter  title  than  the  title  which  a  purchaser  is,  in  the  absence 
of  a  special  contract,  entitled  to  require,  if  in  the  opinion  of  the 
court  the  title  accepted  be  such  as  a  person  acting  with  prudence 
and  caution  would  have  accepted ; 

1  Budge  v.  Gummow,  L.  R.  7  Ch.  710 ;  Fry  0.  Tapeon,  28  Ch.  D.  268. 
a  In  re  Partington,  Partington  v.  Allen,  57  L.  T.  654,  at  658.     For  die  caiw 
previous  to  the  Trustee  Act  1893,  Bee  Seton,  Decrees  (5th  ed.),  975. 

3  56  &  57  Vict.  c.  S3  s.  8  (1) ;  In  re  Godfrey,  23  Ch.  D.  483. 

4  Caun  v.  Wilson,  39  Ch.  IX  39,  overruled  in  Le  Lievre  v.  Gould  (1893),  l  Q-  ^ 
495  ;  In  re  Walker,  59  L.  J.  Ch.  386 ;  Bullock  v.  Bullock,  55  L.  J.  Cb.  221. 
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(4)  The  section  is  to  have  a  retrospective  operation. 

It  therefore  becomes  essential  that  the  valuer  be  "  instructed  Requisites  of  a 
and  employed  independently  of   the  owner   of   the    property,"  theTection!* 
and    that    a    form    of   valuation    should    be  adopted    so    as    to 
shew    compliance   with   this   section.     The  trustee  will  not  be 
authorized  by  this  to  lend  upon  leaseholds,  though,  if  he  have  the 
power  otherwise,  the  provisions  of  the  Act  will  apply. 

By  section  9  of  the  same  Act  the  liability  of  the  trustee  is  Limitation  of 
limited,  in  the  case  where  he  has  advanced  too  much  money  on  a't^tee^as16 
a  security,  to  the  excess  beyond  what  he  could  properly  have  advanced  too 

,  - .    .  "  much  money 

advanced  On  it.  on  a  security. 

Even  where  the  terms  of  their  trust  deed  seem  to  give  trustees  Where 
the  widest  powers — as,  for  instance,  a  power  "  to  invest  on  such  tie  widest 
securities  as  they  should  approve  " — they  are  still  bound  to  the  use  gj^the8 
of  care  and  the  exercise  of  a  sound  discretion  ;  so  that  if  they  <*erci8e  of 

•'a  sound 

invest  in  stocks  of  an  unusual  character,  the  burden  will  be  cast  discretion  is 
on  them  of  justifying  their  action.2  notsnperseded. 

In  the  case  of  loss  incurred  by  trustees,  unless  in  the  case  of  Loss  incurred 
wilful  default  or  very  gross  negligence,  they  are  to  be  charged  by  tru8tee8' 
only  with  that  which  they  have  actually  received,8  and  not  with 
mere  imaginary  values.4  Nor  were  trustees  joining  in  a  receipt 
for  trust-money  merely  for  conformity  at  any  time  liable,  in  the 
absence  of  other  circumstances,  for  the  misapplication  of  money 
coining  into  the  hands  of  co-trustees.5  The  onus,  nevertheless,  lay 
on  the  trustee  who  joined  in  a  receipt  to  shew  that  he  did  not  in 
fact  receive  it,  and  only  joined  for  conformity;6  in  the  absence  of 
evidence,  he  was  liable  in  solido.7 

By  the  Trustee  Act,  1893,8  however,  the  law  is  modified,  and  it  Trustees 
is   provided  that  a  trustee  shall,  without  prejudice  to  the  pro-  JjJ^  jStiiy 
visions  of  the  instrument,  if  any,  creating  the  trust,  be  charge-  received, 
able  only  for  money  and  securities  actually  received   by   him, 
notwithstanding  his  signing  any  receipt  for  the  sake  of  conformity, 
and  shall  be  answerable  and  accountable  only  for  his  own  acts, 
receipts,  neglects,  or  defaults,  and  not  for  those  of  any  other 
trustee,  nor  for  any  banker,  broker,  or  other  person  with  whom 
any  trust  moneys  or  securities  may  be  deposited,    nor  for  the 
insufficiency  or  deficiency  of  any  securities,  nor  for  any  other  loss, 

1  For  the  old  law  see  Fry  v.  Tapson,  28  Cb.  D.  268  ;  In  re  Somerset,  Somerset  v. 
Earl  Poulett  (1894),  1  Ch.  231. 

2  Stretton   v.  Ashmall,  3  Drew.  9 ;  Consterdine  v.  Consterdine,  31   Beav.  330 ; 
Zambaco  v.  Cassavetti,  L.  R.  11  Eq.  439. 

9  1  Seton,  Decrees  (5th  ed.),  985. 

4  Palmer  v.  Jones,  1  Vera.  144. 

5  In  re  Fryer,  3  K.  &  J.  317.    Ante,  1499. 

6  Brice  v.  Stokes,  11  Ves.  319,  2  White  &  Tudor  L.  C.  in  Equity  (6th  ed  ),  967. 

7  Westley  v.  Clarke,  1  Eden  357. 

8  56  &  57  Vict.  c.  S3,  s.  24. 
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unless  the  same  happens  through  his  own  wilful  default ;  and  may 
reimburse  himself,  or  pay  or  discharge  out  of  the  trust  property  all 
expenses  incurred  in  or  about  the  execution  of  his  trusts  or  powers. 

When  money  is  actually  received  (though  it  is  safe  to  permit  a 
co-trustee  to  receive  it  *)  a  trustee  is  not  justified  in  leaving  the 
money  in  his  co-trustee's  hands  for  a  longer  time  than  is  reason- 
ably necessary.3  Assurances  that  the  trust  fund  is  intact  are  not 
sufficient ;  he  must  ascertain  for  himself  that  it  is  so  in  fact.8 

If  one  trustee  finds  that  his  colleague  has  committed  a  breach 
of  trust,  he  is  bound,  if  not  to  bring  an  action  for  the  restoration 
of  the  trust  for  his  own  exoneration,4  at  least  to  take  such  steps 
as  may,  with  regard  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  be  most 
prudent  ;*  if  he  conceals  the  breach  or  abstains  from  action,  he 
thereby  becomes  answerable  for  his  co-trustee's  default.6 

There  is  no  distinction  between  a  rightful  and  a  wrongful  dis- 
position of  property,  so  far  as  the  right  of  the  beneficial  owner 
to  follow  the  proceeds  is  involved.  Neither  is  this  right  confined 
to  the  case  of  express  trusts.  When  a  purchase  is  made  with 
trust-money,  the  beneficial  owner  has  a  right  to  elect  either  to 
take  the  property  purchased  or  to  hold  it  as  security  for  the 
trust-funds  laid  out  in  its  purchase.  When  a  purchase  is  made 
with  a  mixed  fund,  the  beneficial  owner  can  no  longer  elect  to 
take  the  property,  but  he  is  entitled  to  a  charge  upon  it  up  to 
the  amount  of  trust-funds  expended  in  its  purchase ;  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  old  cases,  that  money  has  no  ear-mark  and  cannot 
be  followed,  even  in  the  case  of  a  trust-fund,  is  no  longer  law.7 

Although  it  never  admitted  of  doubt  that  all  trustees  are  liable 
for  breach  of  trust  to  their  beneficiaries,8  whether  actually  taking 
part  in  a  breach  of  trust  or  only  neglecting  their  duties  so  as  to 
render  a  breach  of  trust  possible,  it  has  been  contended  that, 
where  a  trustee  has  not  actively  interfered,  he  may  have  an 
indemnity  over  against  his  co-trustee  whose  actual  wrong-doing 
has  occasioned  the  mischief.  In  two  cases,  Lockhart  v.  Reilly* 
and  Thompson   v.   Finch,10  this  claim  for  indemnity  has  been 

1  Townley  t>.  Sherborne,  Bridg.  (C.  P.)  35,  2  White  &  Tudor  L.  C.  in  Equity 
(6th  ed.),  960. 

a  Brice  v.  Stokes,  supra ;  cp.  the  Trustee  Act  1893,  (56  &  57  Vict,  c  53),  s.  24. 

3  Inre  Brogden,  Billing  v.  Brogden.  38  Ch.  Div.  546 ;  Walker  v.  Symends,  3  Swanst 
1 ;  Mendes  v.  Guedalla,  2  J.  &  H.  259. 

4  Lewin,  Trusts  (9th  ed.),  290,  citing  Franco  v.  Franco.  3  Yes.  75,  and  Earl  Powlett 
v.  Herbert,  1  Yes.  297,  which  cases  both  appear  to  be  on  these  points. 

B  Walker  v.  Symonds,  3  Swanst.  1,  at  71. 

6  Boardman  v.  Mosman,  1  Bro.  C.  C.  68. 

7  In  re  Hallett's  Estate,  Knatchbull  v.  Hallett,  13  Ch.  D.  696.  Ante,  883  a.1  Ab 
to  the  rule  in  Clayton's  Case,  1  Men  v.  572,  at  585,  Tudor,  L.  C,  on  Mercantile  Law 
(3rd  ed.),  1,  applying  between  cestui*  que  trust)  see  Hancock  v.  Smith,  41  Ch.  D.  456. 

8  Ante,  1478  et  seqq.  »  25  L.  J.  Ch.,  697. 
10  22  Beav.  316,  8  De  G.  M.  &  G.  560. 
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allowed ;  bat  in  both  the  trustee  against  whom  relief  was  sought  Thompson  v. 
was  a  solicitor,  and  the  action  through  which  loss  to  the  trust 
resulted  arose  from  misuse  of  the  position  of  solicitor.  In  Bahin 
v.  Hughes,1  however,  Cotton,  L.J.,  thought  it  "  wrong  to  lay 
down  any  limitation  of  the  circumstances  under  which  one  trustee 
would  be  held  liable  to  the  other  for  indemnity,  both  having 
been  held  liable  to  the  cestui  que  trust;  but  so  far  as  cases 
have  gone  at  present,  relief  has  only  been  granted  against  a 
trustee  who  has  himself  got  the  benefit  of  the  breach  of  trust,  or 
between  whom  and  his  co-trustees  there  has  existed  a  relation 
which  will  justify  the  Court  in  treating  him  as  solely  liable  for 
the  breach  of  trust"     The  other  Lords  Justices  agreed.* 

By  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  Act,  1 873,'  no  claim  of  Provision  of 

*    •  f,  -i.i--x       x        r  /J)       ,      L   ,j  the  Judicature 

a  cestui  que  trust  against  his  trustee  for  any  property  held  on  Act,  1873,  as 
express  trust,4  or  in  respect  of  any  breach  of  such  trust,  could  $  a^nf011 
be  held  barred  by  any  Statute  of  Limitations.3 

An  alteration  of  the  law  is  effected  by  the  Trustee  Act,  1888,8  ££^°g 
the  8th  section  of  which  is  not  touched  by  the  Trustee  Act,  Trustee  Act, 
1%9Z>  and  enables  trustees  to  plead  the  Statute  of  Limitations, 
"  except  where  the  claim  is  founded  upon  any  fraud  or  fraudulent 
breach  of  trust  to  which    the  trustee   was  party   or  privy,   or 
is  to  recover  trust  property  or  the  proceeds  thereof  still  retained  by 
the  trustee/'     This  section  was  considered  by  Fry,  L.  J.,  in  In  re  Considered  by 
Bowden,7  an    action    brought  by  a  recently  appointed   trustee  /» #4  Bowden. 
against  an  old  trustee  and  the  representatives  of  two  deceased 
trustees  for  breaches  of  trust.     The  last  of  the  breaches  of  trust 
complained    of    took    place   considerably  more  than    six  years 
before  the  action  was  begun.     The  question  then  arose  whether 
a  plea  of  the  Statute  of  Limitations  was  within  the  new  Act. 

1  31  Ch.  Div.  390,  at  395 ;  In  re  Partington,  Partington  0.  Allen,  57  L.  T.  654, 
at  662. 

8  See  also  Butler  v.  Butler,  7  Ch."  D.  554. 

8  36  &  37  Vict,  c  66,  a.  25,  sub-sec.  2  ;  Banner  v.  Berridge,  18  Ch.  D.  254.  ^ 

4  The  distinction  between  an  express  trust  and  a  constructive  trust  is  indicated 
in  Beckford  v.  Wade,  17  Ves.  87 ;  Petre  v.  Petre,  1  Drew.  371  ;  and  is  treated  at 
length  in  Soar  v.  Aahwell  (1893),  2  Q.  B.  390.  Cp.  Thorn  v.  Heard  (1893),  3  Ch. 
530,  affd.  (1894),  I  Ch.  599. 

8  Burdick  v.  Garrick,  L.  R.  5  Ch.  233 ;  Stone  v.  Stone,  L.  R.  5  Ch.  74 ;  see  per 
Lindley,  L.J.,  Masonic  and  General  Life  Assurance  Company  v.  Sharpe  (1892),  1  Ch. 
154,  at  166.    Cp.  37  &  38  Vict.  c.  57. 

6  51  &  52  Vict.  c.  59.  s.  8.  Sec  6  provides  for  an  indemnity  to  a  trustee  who 
has  committed  a  breach  of  trust  "  at  the  instigation  or  request  or  with  the  consent  in 
writing  of  a  beneficiary. "  See  Ricketts  v.  Ricketts,  64  L.  T.  263,  not  followed,  Griffith  v. 
Hughes  (1892),  3  Ch.  195,  and  explained  in  Bolton  v.  Curre  (1895),  1  Ch.  544.  Sec.  6 
is  now  repealed,  but  is  re-enacted  by  sec.  45  of  the  Trustee  Aot,  1893  (56  &  57 
Vict.  c.  53).    See  Mara  v.  Browne,  11  Times  L.  R.  352.    Ante,  1491. 

7  45  Ch.  Div.  444;  see  In  re  Swain  (1891),  3  Ch.  233 ;  In  re  Page,  Jones  v. 
Morgan  (1893),  1  Ch.  304;  In  re  Gurney,  Mason  v.  Mercer  (1893),  1  Ch.  590 ;  In  re 
Somerset,  Somerset  v.  Earl  Poulett  (1894),  1  Ch.  231;  Flitcroft's  Case,  21  Ch.  D.  519, 
decided  that  as  a  director  is  a  trustee  in  certain  of  his  capacities,  sec.  8  would  therefore 
protect  him ;  Thorn  v.  Heard  (1893),  3  Ch.  530,  (1894),  1  Ch.  599.    See  ante,  1409. 
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The  Lord  Justice  points  out1  that  sub-section  i  (a),  which  was 
relied  on,  and  which  reserves  <c  all  rights  and  privileges  conferred 
by  any  Statute  of  Limitations,"  was  inapplicable,  as  "  it  is  obvious 
that  if  a  person  had  not  been  a  trustee  he  could  not  be  sued  for 
a  breach  of  trust ;  and,  further,  there  is  no  right  or  privilege,  that 
I  am  aware  of,  conferred  by  any  Statute  of  Limitations  in  respect 
of  a  breach  of  trust."  The  Lord  Justice  then  shews  that  sub- 
section i  (6)  is  material.  This  provides  for  the  case  of  an  action 
to  "  recover  money  or  other  property,  and  is  one  to  which  no 
existing  Statute  of  Limitations  applies,"  in  which  case  the  trustee 
shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  defence  "  as  if  the  claim  had  been 
against  him  in  an  action  of  debt  for  money  had  and  received,  but 
[the  statute]  "  shall  not  begin  to  run  against  any  beneficiary 
unless  and  until  the  interest  of  such  beneficiary  shall  be  an 
interest  in  possession."  That  limitation,  says  Fry,  L.J.,*  "  does  not 
apply  to  the  present  case,  because  in  the  present  case  the  action 
is  brought  by  one  trustee  against  another."  The  same  sub-section 
also  provides  that  the  Statute  of  Limitations  shall  run  against  a 
married  woman  entitled  in  possession  for  her  separate  use. 

The  8th  section  of  this  Act  was  also  invoked,  but  unsuccess- 
fully, by  the  defendants  in  Moore  v.  Knight,8  where  money  of 
the  plaintiff's  came  for  investment  without  fraud  into  the  hands 
of  the  defendants,  a  firm  of  solicitors.  No  investment  was 
made,  but  the  money  was  misappropriated  and  applied  to  the 
purposes  of  the  firm,  though  members  of  the  firm  were  ignorant 
of  such  misappropriation.  The  period  fixed  by  the  Statute  of 
Limitations  having  expired,  it  was  contended  that  by  force  of 
section  8  of  the  Trustee  Act,  1888,  the  innocent  partners  were 
exonerated  from  liability,  and  that  the  case  of  Blair  v.  Bromley,4 
which  otherwise  concluded  the  case,  did  not  apply.  Blair  v. 
Bromley4  was  the  case  of  money  coming  into  the  defendants* 
hands  without  fraud,  which  subsequently  was  used  for  firm  pur- 
poses by  the  fraud  of  one  of  them ;  and  this  fraud  was  con- 
cealed till  after  the  period  fixed  by  the  Statute  of  Limitations 
had  expired,  by  misrepresentations  attributable  to  the  firm. 
These  misrepresentations,  it  was  held,  deprived  an  innocent 
Distinguished  partner  of  the  benefit  of  the  statute.  Stirling,  J.,  however,  giving 
by  stifling,  J.  ^,^3^  ^  Moore  v.  Knight,8  points  out  that  this  "  decision 
rests  on  principles  of  the  law  relating  to  representation  and  to 
partnership,  not  on  those  which  relate  to  trusts,"  and  therefore  is 
unaffected  by  the  provisions  of  the  Trustee  Act,  1888.6 


Moore  r. 
Knight. 


Blair  v. 
Bromley. 


1  45  Ch.  Div.,  at  450. 

8  (1891),  1  Ch.  547. 

•  (1891),  1  Ch.  547. 

6  As  to  the  relation  of  concealed  fraud  to  the  Statute  of  Limitations,  see  Gibbe  v. 


2  L.  c  at  451. 

4  2  Ph.  354,  5  Hare  542. 
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In  the  absence  of  a  Statute  of  Limitations,  negligence  or  delay  Lachei. 
in  the  enforcement  of  a  right — laches,  as  it  is  called — may 
extinguish  the  best-fonnded  claim.  The  doctrine  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery  as  to  this  was  :  "  Nothing  can  call  forth  this  Court  into 
activity  but  conscience,  good  faith,  and  reasonable  diligence; 
where  these  are  wanting  the  Court  is  passive  and  does  nothing." l 
But  the  Statute  of  Limitations  should  be  taken  as  a  guide,  and 
the  lapse  of  the  statutory  period  "becomes  a  very  material 
element  for  consideration  ;"  though  in  the  case  quoted8  no  con- 
clusion was  arrived  at  as  to  whether  delay  alone  will  constitute  a 
sufficient  defence.3  Judging  from  the  expressions  in  the  older 
cases,  it  may  be  concluded  that  where  the  period  has  been 
exceeded  which,  under  the  statutes,  would  constitute  a  bar, 
equity  will,  as  a  rule,  refuse  relief;  but  in  equity  special  circum- 
stances may  always  be  averred  in  answer  to  the  defence  of  delay  ; 
and,  where  these  are  present,  any  particular  case  may  be  excluded 
from  the  operation  of  a  general  rule  that  might  work  injustice  if 
rigidly  enforced.4 

In  the  United  States,  however,  the  rule  is  more  distinctly  Rule  in  the 
expressed.     Brown,   J.,  in  Galliher  v.   Cadwell,8  sums    up   the    m 
American  cases,  many  of  which  he  cites,6  thus :  "  They  all  proceed 
upon  the  theory  that  laches  is  not  like  limitation,  a  mere  matter 
of  time ;  but  principally  a  question  of  the  inequity  of  permitting 
the  claim  to  be  enforced — an  inequity  founded  in  some   change  in 
the  condition  or  relations  of  the  property  or  the  parties."     While 
in  the   subsequent  case  of   Halstead    v.    Grinnan,7  Brewer,  J.,  Brewer,  J.,  in 
delivering  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  said  :  "  The  length  of  time  Grinnan.  *' 
during  which  the  party   neglects  the   assertion   of   his  rights, 
which  must  pass  in  order  to  show  laches,  varies  with  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  each  case,  and  is  not  like  the  matter  of  limita- 
tions subject  to  an  arbitrary  rule.     It  is  an  equitable  defence, 
controlled  by  equitable  considerations,  and  the  lapse  of  time  must 
be  so  great,  and  the  relations  of  the  defendant  to  the  rights  such 

Guild,  9  Q.  B.  Div.  59.  To  exclude  the  operation  of  the  Statute  of  Limitations  (37  &  38 
Vict.  o.  57),  s.  8,  the  trust  must  be  express ;  an  implied  or  constructive  trust  is  not 
sufficient :  In  re  Davis  (1891),  3  Ch.  119  ;  In  re  Barker  (1892),  2  Ch.  491. 

1  Per  Lord  Camden,  C,  Smith  t>.  Clay;  note  to  Deloraine  v.  Brown,  3  Bro.  G.  G. 
633,  at  640. 

9  Allcard  v.  Skinner  (1887),  36  Ch.  Div.  145,  per  Lindley,  L.J.,  at  186.  See 
London,  Chatham  and  Dover  Railway  Company  v.  Bull  (1882),  47  L.  T.  413  ; 
2  Spenoe  Eq.  Jur.  60-62  ;  Story,  Eq.  Jur.  §  105. 

*  Colselfv.  Budd,  1  Camp.  27. 

4  Story,  Eq.  Jur.  §  64,  where  the  maxim  ^Equitas  sequitur  legem  is  expounded. 

6  145  U.  S.  (38  Davis),  368,  at  373  ;  see  also  Hammond  v.  Hopkins,  143  U.  S. 
(36  Davis),  224 ;  Foster  v.  Mansfield,  &c.  Railroad  Company,  146  U .  S.  (39  Davis), 
88 ;  Ware  v.  Galveston  City  Company,  146  U.  S.  (39  Davis),  102. 

•  In  one  case,  Soci&6  Fonciere  v.  Milliken,  135  U.  S.'  (28  Davis)  304,  a  delay  of 
two  years  in  commencing  proceedings  to  set  aside  a  judgment  was  held  fatal. 

7  152  U.  S.  (45  Davis)  412,  at  416. 
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that  it  would  be  inequitable  to  permit  the  plaintiff  to  now  assert 
them.  There  mast  of  coarse  have  been  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  the  plaintiff  of  the  existence  of  the  rights,  for  there  can  be  no 
laches  in  failing  to  assert  rights  of  which .  a  party  is  wholly 
ignorant,  and  whose  existence  he  had  no  reason  to  apprehend. 
And  yet,  as  said  by  Mr.  Justice  Brown  speaking  for  the  Court  in 
Foster  v.  Mansfield,  Coldwater,  &c.  Railroad,1  '  The  defence  of 
want  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  one  charged  with  laches  is  one 
easily  made,  easy  to  prove  by  his  own  oath,  and  hard  to  dis- 
prove ;  and  hence  the  tendency  of  Courts  in  recent  years  has 
been  to  hold  the  plaintiff  to  a  rigid  compliance  with  the  law 
which  demands,  not  only  that  he  should  have  been  ignorant  of 
the  fraud,  but  that  he  should  have  used  reasonable  diligence  to 
have  informed  himself  of  all  the  facts/  " 
Claims  not  An  executor,  it  may  be  here  remarked,  commits  a  devastavit  if 

b^reasonof  ne  Pays  a  ^e^fc  ^ue  to  a  creditor  who  cannot  enforce  it  by  reason 
^« 'Statute  of  the  Statute  of  Frauds.2  It  is  otherwise  if  it  is  merely  barred 
claims  barred   by  the  Statute  of  Limitations.3 

Limitations!  ^n  Wilkins  v.  Hogg 4  it  was   argued  that,   notwithstanding  an 

The  settlor  extraordinary  authority  given  by  a  special  clause  providing  that 
exemptions  of°  an7  trustee  should  not  be  obliged  to  see  to  the  application  of 
the  ™nai  moneys  paid  by  him  to  his  co-trustee,  or  be  responsible  by  express 
clause.  or  implied  notice  of  the  misapplication,  the  trustees  were  not  pro- 

tected and  were  to  be  dealt  with  exactly  as  if  there  were  no  such 
special  clause.  The  Court  refused  assent  to  such  a  proposition, 
and  laid  down  the  rale  that,  though  certain  cases  are  provided  for 
by  the  usual  indemnity  clause,  there  exist  others  to  which  protec- 
tion may  be  afforded  by  special  provision  of  the  creator  of  the 
trust.  This  is  on  the  principle  that  it  is  perfectly  competent  for 
him  to  define  the  liability  incident  to  the  duty  of  a  trustee  in  a 
trust  of  his  own  creation,  so  long  as  he  keeps  within  the  bounds 
of  law ;  and  this  rule  excludes  cases  of  "  gross  negligence  or 
personal  misconduct."6  It  is  obvious  that  in  this  connection 
gross  negligence  is  used  to  mean  flagrant  negligence  in  the 
sense  of  the  maxim,  Magna  negligentia,  culpa  est ;  magna  culpa 
dolus  est.9 

Lord  Westbury,  in  Wilkins  v.  Hogg,7  specifies  three  classes  of 
cases  in  which  a  trustee  is  liable  under  the  ordinary  indemnity 
clause,  as  follows : 

1  146  U.  S.  (39  Davis)  88,  at  99. 

3  In  re  Rownson,  Field  v.  White,  29  Ch.  D.  358. 

9  Stahlschmidt  v.  Lett,  1  Sm.  &  G.  415  ;  Coombs  v.  Coombs,  L.  R.  1  P.  &  D.  28S; 
Hunt  v.  Wenham  (1892),  3  Cb.  59.  See  the  limitations  to  this  power  laid  down  in 
Midgley  v.  Midgley  (1893),  3  Ch.  282.       *  3  Giff.  116 ;  affirmed,  8  Jur.  N.  a  25. 

8  Pass  0.  Dundas,  43  L.  T.  665.  6  Pott,  1625  n.1. 

7  8  Jur.  N.  S.  25.    In  Wilson  v.  Moore,  I  My.  &  K  126,  Sir  John  Leach,  MA, 
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i.  Where  a  trustee   having   received  money,  hands  it  over  Three  classes 
without  securing  its  due  application ;  specified  by 

2.  Where  a  trustee  allows  his  co-trustee  to  receive  money,  and  w^jYwhioh 
does  not  make  due  inquiry  as  to  his  dealing  with  it ;  and  a  trustee  would 

3.  Where  a  trustee,  becoming  cognizant  of  a  breach  of  trust,  &1S£JS?r 
actual  or  meditated,  remains  quiescent  after  having  acquired  such  Jjf!^emty 
knowledge. 

As  none  of  these  involves  any  absolute  misconduct  in  respect 
of  which  liability  would  attach,  they  may  be  excepted  in  a  trust 
deed. 

There  is  a  fourth  class,  where  personal  misconduct  is  involved :  a  fourth 
for  example,  the  trustee  colludes  with  his  co-trustee,  and  hands  where  per- 
over  trust-moivBy  with  a  reasonable  ground,  for  believing  or  bus-  J^^™1*" 
pecting  that  the  trustee  to  whom  he  hands  it  will  commit  a  breach  involved. 
of  trust ;  for  which,  despite  any  clause  in  a  trust  deed,  the  trustee 
handing  over  the  fund  is  liable.     This  class  comprises  the  species 
of  negligence  which  Bacon,  V.C.,  describes  as  "gross,"  *  and  within 
the  rule  of  the  Roman  law,  magna  culpa  dolus  est.2 

There  are  some  cases  where  persons  occupy  the  position  of  quasi  Beceivers. 
trustees  under  the  appointment  of  a  court,  for  instance,  receivers. 

The  functions  of  a  receiver  are  well  described  in  a  United  receivers. 
States  case — Davis  v.  Gray3 — by  Swayne,  J.,  as  follows  : 4  A 
receiver  is  appointed  upon  a  principle  of  justice  for  the  benefit  of 
all  concerned.  Every  kind  of  property  of  such  a  nature  that,  if 
legal,  it  might  be  taken  in  execution,  may,  if  equitable,  be  put 
into  his  possession.  Hence  the  appointment  has  been  said  to  be 
an  equitable  execution.  He  is  virtually  a  representative  of  the 
Court,  and  of  all  parties  in  interest  in  the  litigation  wherein  he 
is  appointed.6  He  is  required  to  take  possession  of  property  as 
directed,  because  it  is  deemed  more  for  the  interests  of  justice 
that  he  should  do  so  than  that  the  property  should  be  in  the 
possession  of  either  of  the  parties  in  the  litigation.  He  is  not 
appointed  for  the  benefit  of  either  of  the  parties,  but  of  all  con- 
cerned. Money  or  property  in  his  hands  is  in  custodia  legis.  He 
has  only  such  power  and  authority  as  are  given  him  by  the 
Court,  and  must  not  exceed  the  prescribed  limits.  The  Court 
will  not  allow  him  to  be  sued  touching  the  property  in  his  charge, 

says,  at  146:  "All  parties  to  a  breach  of  trust  are  'equally  liable  ;  there  is  between 
them  no  primary  liability."  See  also  Gray  v.  Lewis,  L.R8  Eq.  526,  at  543,  L.  R.  8 
Ch.  1035. 

1  Pass  v.  Dundas,  43  L.  T.  665. 

3  D.  50,   16,  226.    As  to  the  remedies  of  cestui  que  trust  for  breach  of  trust, 
see  Devaynes  v.  Bobinson,  24  Beav.  86,  n. 1,  at  09. 

»  16  Wall.  (U.  S.)  203. 

4  L.  c.  at  217. 

B  Jeremy,  Equity,  249  ;  Davis  v.  Duke  of  Marlborough,  2  Swanst.  125  ;  Shakel  v. 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  4  Si  add.  463*. 
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Personal  lia- 
bility of  re- 
ceiver. 

Owpn 
v.  Cronk. 


nor  for  any  malfeasance  as  to  the  parties,  or  others  without  its 
consent ;  nor  will  it  permit  his  possession  to  be  disturbed  by 
force,  nor  violence  to  be  offered  to  his  person  while  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  official  duties.  In  such  cases  the  Court  will 
vindicate  its  authority,  and,  if  need  be,  will  punish  the  offender 
by  fine  and  imprisonment  for  contempt.  The  same  rules  are 
applied  to  the  possession  of  a  sequestrator.  Where  property  in 
the  hands  of  the  receiver  is  claimed  by  another,  the  right  may  he 
tried  by  proper  issues  at  law,  by  a  reference  to  a  master  or  other- 
wise as  the  Court  in  its  discretion  may  see  fit  to  direct.1  Where 
property  in  the  possession  of  a  third  person  is  claimed  by  the 
receiver,  the  complainant  must  make  such  person  a  party  by 
amending  the  bill,  or  the  receiver  must  proceed  against  him  by 
suit  in  the  ordinary  way.  After  tenants  have  attorned  to  the 
receiver,  he  may  distrain  for  rent  in  arrear  in  his  own  name. 
In  a  suit  between  partners  he  may  be  required  to  carry  on  the 
business,  in  order  to  preserve  the  goodwill  of  the  establishment, 
until  a  sale  can  be  effected."8 

In  the  case  of  a  receiver  being  required  to  carry  on  a  business, 
the  question  arises  as  to  the  personal  liability  thereby  incurred  by 
him.     In  Owen  v.  Cronk s  the  receiver  was  appointed  by  trustees 
of  a  trading  company's  business  under  a  trust  deed,  and  carried  on 
the  business  in  the  name  of  the  company,  his  own  name  being 
added  as  receiver.      The  Court  of  Appeal  held  the  receiver  not 
personally  liable,  on  the  ground  that  "  he  would  have  to  account, 
not  to  the  Court,  but  to  the  persons  who  appointed  him/' 4 
Burt.  BouUod,       In  Burt,  Boulton,  and    Hayward   v.    Bull,6   the    position  of 
*nBuifyWftrd  rec®ivers  and  managers  appointed  by  the  Court  was  considered. 
Rule  stated  by  Rigby,  L.J.,  thus  expressed  his  view  of  the  primd  facie  effect  of 
contracts  made  by  receivers  and  managers  eo  nomine  :*  "  Accord- 
ing to  my  understanding  of  the  matter,  it  cannot  be  intended  by 
the  Court  in  such  cases  to  put  forward  an  officer  of  the  Court  to 
carry  on  business — which  might  involve  the  making  of  contracts 
almost  daily  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business — in  such  a  manner 
as  would  be  likely  to  delude  members  of  the  public  into  the  idea 
'that  somebody  would  be  responsible  on  those  contracts,  whereas 
nobody  would  be  so  responsible.     I  do  not  say  that  there  might 
not  be  very  special  cases  in  which  the  intention  might  be  that 

1  Empringbam  v.  Short,  3  Hare  461. 

2  Besides  the  cases  noted  in  the  extract  given  above  from  Swayne,  J/s,  judgment 
there  are  many  additional  authorities  given  in  notes  in  the  report  See  Booth  v. 
Clark,  17  How.  (U.  S.)  322,  at  331 ;  also  at  335  for  the  distinction  between  1  re- 
ceiver in  Chancery  and  an  assignee  in  bankruptcy.  8ee  as  to  Receivers,  Daniell 
Chancery  Practice  (6th  ed.)  1664- 1720;  Seton,  Decrees  (5th  ecL)  635-687. 

8  (1895)  x  Q.  B.  265.  *  Per  LordEsher,  M.R.,  I  c  272. 

8  (1895)  1  Q.  B.  276.  •  L.  0.  at  283. 
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receivers  and  managers  should  not  pledge  their  personal  credit, 
though  I  am  not  aware  that  any  such  have  arisen  ;  but  with 
regard  to  receivers  and  managers  appointed  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  the  business  of  the  Court,  unless  I  am  much  mistaken 
as  to  the  meaning  of  such  an  appointment,  the  intention  is  that 
the  receiver  and  manager  so  appointed  should  appear  to  the  world 
as  the  person  carrying  on  the  business  in  the  usual  way,  making 
himself  personally  liable  on  all  contracts,  except  in  cases  where 
there  might  be  a  special  stipulation  to  the  contrary,  and  looking 
for  indemnity  to  the  assets  or  the  persons  for  whose  benefit 
ultimately  the  business  was  carried  on."  "  As  soon  as  it  appears 
that  he  has  no  principal,  and  is  a  receiver  appointed  by  the 
Court,  it  is  implied,  I  think,  when  he  enters  into  a  contract,  that 
it  is  a  real  contract,  by  which  he  binds  himself  personally,  and 
he  must  look  for  indemnity  from  the  liability  so  incurred  to  the 
assets."  "  I  think  that  the  notion  upon  which  the  Court  h&s 
always  proceeded  in  exercising  its  jurisdiction  to  appoint  a 
manager  of  a  business  is,  not  that  he  is  to  be  in  the  position  of 
an  agent,  although  there  is  no  principal,  but  that  he  is  to  be  in 
a  position  similar  to  that  of  persons  who  in  a  fiduciary  capacity 
carry  on  a  business,  in  the  course  of  which  contracts  have  to  be 
entered  into — e.g.,  executors  or  trustees  who,  by  the  terms  of  the 
instrument  appointing  them,  are  directed  to  carry  on  a  business 
for  the  benefit  of  others.  The  rule  has  always  been  that  such 
persons  are  primd  fade  themselves  personally  liable,  and  they 
cannot  get  rid  of  liability  on  the  contracts  made  by  them  merely 
by  describing  themselves  in  the  contract  as  executors  or  trustees," 

Receivers  have,  however,  a  right  against  the  funds;  and  also  the  Rights  of 
protection  of  the  Court  restraining  persons  from  bringing  suits rooeiver- 
against  them  in  respect  of  their  receiverships,  except  where  leave 
is  given  by  the  Court  which  appoints  them ; l  though  this  does 
not,  as  appears  from  the  cases  just  noted,  extend  to  actions 
brought  against  them  personally  in  respect  to  contracts  made  by 
them  in  the  course  of  the  business  of  the  receivership,8 

In  the  United  States  the  rule  of  liability  is  differently  stated :  Rule  in  the 

United  Bute* 

1  Knight  v.  Lord  Plimoath,  3  Atk.  480 ;  Shaw  v.  Rhodes,  2  Ross.  539  ;  Seagram 
v.  Tuck,  18  Ch.  D.  296 ;  Sargant  y.  Read,  1  Ch.  D.  600 ;  Taylor  t>.  Neate,  39  Ch. 
D.  5^8.  For  the  extent  of  the  liability  of  sureties  under  a  receiver's  recognisances, 
see  In  re  Graham  (1895),  1  Ch.  66. 

2  "  I  do  not  say  that  it  would  never  he  right  to  allow  an  action  to  be  brought  against 
a  receiver,  but  no  such  action  can  be  brought  without  leave  of  the  Court "  ;  per  Lindley, 
L.  J.,  Searle  v.  Choat,  25  Ch.  Div.  723,  at  727  ;  He) more  v.  Smith  (No.  2),  35  Ch.  Div. 
449,  per  Bowen,  L.J.,  at  456.  Ever  since  the  decision  of  Morrrce  v.  Bank  of  England, 
Cas.  temp.  Talbot,  217,  2  Bro.  Pari.  C.  465,  a  decree  for  the  administration  of  an  estate 
has  been  treated  as  a  judgment  for  all  the  creditors,  and  the  Court  will  not  permit  any 
particular  creditor  to  disturb  the  administration  of  the  assets.  The  subject  is  discussed 
very  fully  in  Thompson  v.  Brown,  4  Johns.  (N.  Y.  Ch.)  619.  See  Story,  Eq.  Jur.  §  530 
et  seqq. ;  Ames  v.  Trustees  of  Birkenhead  Docks,  20  Beav.  332. 
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Liability  for 
torts  com- 
mitted in  the 
management 
of  a  business 
in  the  hands 
of  a  receiver. 


"  Actions  against  the  receiver  are,  in  law,  actions  against  the 
receivership,  or  the  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  receiver,  and  his 
contracts,  misfeasances,  negligences,  and  liabilities  are  official  and 
not  personal,  abd  judgments  against  him  as  receiver  are  payable 
only  from  the  funds  in  his  hands."1  In  Barton  v.  Barbour2  it  is 
also  said  by  Woods,  J.,  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  Court ;  "  If 
claims  arise  against  the  receiver  as  such,  whilst  acting  nnder  the 
powers  conferred  on  him,  whether  for  labor  performed,  for  supplies 
and  materials  furnished,  or  for  injury  to  persons  or  property, 
then  a  question  of  some  difficulty  arises  as  to  the  proper  mode  of 
obtaining  satisfaction  and  redress."  "If  the  receiver  is  to  be 
suable  as  a  private  proprietor  of  the  railroad  would  be,  or  as  the 
company  itself  while  carrying  on  the  business  of  the  railroad 
was,  it  would  become  impossible  for  the  Court  to  discharge  its 
duty  to  preserve  the  property  and  distribute  its  proceeds  among 
those  entitled  to  it  according  to  their  equities  and  priorities.  It 
has  therefore  been  found  necessary,  and  has  become  a  common 
practice  for  a  Court  of  Equity,  in  its  decree  appointing  a  receiver 
of  a  railroad  property,  to  provide  that  he  shall  not  be  liable  to 
suit  unless  leave  is  first  obtained  of  the  Court  by  which  he  was 
appointed."8 

The  rule  of  the  liability  of  a  receiver  for  torts  committed  in 
the  management  of  the  business  of  which  he  is  receiver  is  most 
distinctly  laid  down  in  M'Nnlta  v.  Lockridge4  in  the  State  Court 
"  A  receiver  of  a  railroad  company,  who  is  exercising  the 
franchises  of  such  company  and  operating  its  road,  is,  in  his 
official  capacity,  amenable  to  the  same  rules  of  liability  that  are 
applicable  to  the  company  when  it  is  operating  the  road  by 
virtue  of  the  same  franchises.  For  torts  committed  by  his 
servants  while  operating  the  railroad  under  his  management,  he 
is  responsible  upon  the  principle  of  respondeat  superior.  The 
liability,  however,  is  not  a  personal  liability,  but  a  liability  in  his 
official  capacity  only ;  and  the  damages  for  such  torts  are  not  to 
be  recovered  in  suits  against  him  personally,  and  collected  on 
executions  against  his  individual  property,  but  recovered  in  suits 
or  proceedings  in  which  he  is  named  or  designated  as  receiver, 
and  to  be  paid  only  out  of  the  fund  or  property  which  the  Court 
appointing  him  has  placed  in  his  possession  and  under  his 
control.     The  corporation  itself,  having  no  control  over  either 

1  Macnulta  v.  Lochridge,  141  U.  8.  (34  Davis),  327,  at  332,  cited  and  approved  by 
Fuller,  C.J.,  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  Texas  and  Pacific  Railway  Company 
v.  Cox,  145  U.  6.  (38  Davis)  593,  at  601 ;  Texas  and  Pacific  Railway  Company  v» 
Johnson,  151  U.  S  (44  Davis),  81.    These  cases,  it  may  be  remarked,  are  cases  of  tort. 

9  104  U.  S.  (14  Otto),  126,  at  134.  a  £.  &  at  136. 

4  31  Am.  St.  R.  362,  at  366. 
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the  receiver  or  his  servants,  is  not,  in  the  absence  of  an  absolute 
liability  imposed  upon  the  company  by  statute,  responsible  for 
the  negligence  or  torts  of  the  employees  of  the  receiver,  and  no 
suit  against  it  for  damages  occasioned  thereby  can  be  maintained. 
These  rules  of  law  are  well  settled,  and  have  been  held  in  many 
adjudicated  cases.'1 

In  case  of  misconduct  or  neglect  a  receiver  is  liable  to  be 
ordered  to  pay  costs  personally,1  and  one  defending  an  action 
without  the  sanction  of  the  court  will  not  be  allowed  his  costs.3 

If  a  cestui  que  trust,  who  is  mi  juris,  acquiesces  in  an  improper  Position  of 
investment,  he  cannot  afterwards  call  it  in  question3  provided  that  ^Jth regwdto 
it  be  made  with  his  full  knowledge 4  and   without  any  misre-  foqatooenoe 

o  J  in  an  improper 

presentation  or  concealment  on  the  part  of  the  trustees.8  investment 

This  statement  must,  however,  be  taken  with  the  qualification 
that  the  cestioi  qui  trust  is  entitled  to  trust  in  and  place  reliance 
on  his  trustee,  and  a  duty  to  inquire  does  not  arise  unless  some- 
thing has  happened  which  suggests  suspicion.  There  is  no  duty 
on  a  cestui  qui  trust  to  inquire  into  his  trustee's  discharge 
of  the  functions  of  his  trust,  in  the  absence  of  matter  for 
suspicion.6 

In  re  Salmon,  Priest  v.  Uppleby7  may  be  here  noted,  where,  after  in  «  Salmon, 
making  an  investment  within  the  scope  of  the  powers  under  the  Uppleby. 
trust,  the  trustee  retired  and  new  trustees  were  appointed.  Six 
years  having  elapsed,  the  new  trustees,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  plaintiff,  a  beneficiary,  but  without  notice  to  the  retired 
trustee,  sold  the  mortgaged  property  for  £500  less  than  the 
amount  of  the  trust  fund  invested  in  it.  The  beneficiary  then 
brought  his  action  against  the  retired  trustee  for  the  deficiency 
so  far  as  the  plaintiffs  share  in  the  estate  was  concerned.  The 
investment  was  held  to  have  been  an  improper  one.  For  the 
defendant  the  case   of  Knott  v.   Oottee8  was  cited,   where   the  Knott* 

Cottee 

Master  of  the  Rolls,  speaking  of  improper  investments,  said  :° 
"  The  case  must  either  be  treated  as  if  these  investments  had 
not  been  made,  or  had  been  made  for  his  (the  trustee's)  own 
benefit  out  of  his  own  moneys,  and  that  he  had  at  the  same  time 

1  Ex  parte  Brown,  36  W.  R.  303. 

2  Swaby  v.  Dickon,  5  Sim.  629;  Bristowe  v.  Needham,  2  Ph.  190. 
*  Harden  v.  Parsons,  I  Eden  145.     See  the  note  at  150. 
4  Montford  v.  Lord  Cadogan,  17  Ves..485,  19  Yes.  635. 


8  Barrows  v.  Walls,  5  De  G.  M.  &  G.  233. 

iv. 
Where  a  trustee  commits  a  breach  of  trust  at  the  instigation  or  request 


6  Shropshire  Union  Railways  and  Canal  Company  v.  The  Queen,  L.  B.  7  H.  L. 
456  ;  In  re  Vernon  Ewens  and  Co.  33  Ch.  Div.  402 ;  Hartopp  v.  Huskisson,  55  L.  T.  773. 

commits  a  breach  of  trust  at  the  instigation  or  request  or  with  the 


consent  in  writing  of  a  beneficiary,  the  Court  may  in  its  discretion  impound  the  interest 
of  the  beneficiary  by  way  of  indemnity,  56  &  57  Vict.  c.  53,  s.  45 ;  In  re  Bowden 
Andrew  v.  Cooper,  45  Ch.  D.  444.     Ante,  1491  and  151 7. 

7  42  Ch.  Div.  351. 

8  16  Beav.  77.  •  L.  c.  at  79. 

VOL.  n.  2  8 
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retained  moneys  of  the  testator  in  his  own  hands/'  The  trustee 
would  accordingly  be  entitled  to  the  property  in  which  the 
investment  had  been  made  if  he  chose  to  pay  np  the  trust  fond ; 
because  the  property  purchased  was  never  trust  property,  bnt 
only  property  purchased  with  trust  funds  and  liable  to  be  retained 
by  the  trust  till  redeemed  by  the  making  good  the  funds  used  in 
the  purchase.  Since,  then,  it  was  argued,  the  trustee  was  deprived 
of  his  option  of  taking  the  property  by  the  sale,  he  could  not,  in 
those  circumstances,  be  held  to  payment  of  the  deficiency  in  its 
value  at  a  sale  made  without  his  concurrence.  This  argument 
Thornton  succeeded  before  Kekewich,  J.  On  appeal  the  case  of  Thornton 
*  v.  Stokill l  was  further  cited  for  the  defendant  to  establish  the 

propositions  that  where  trust  money  is  improperly  laid  out  in  the 
purchase  of  property,  the  value  of  which  proves  insufficient,  the 
cestui  que  trust  has  an  option  to  take  the  property,  or  to  have  the 
deficiency  made   up,  but  that   he   is   not  entitled  to  take  the 
property  at  its  deficient  value  and  then  to  prove.     It  was,  how- 
ever, pointed  out  by^ Cotton,  L.J.,8  that  in  that  case  the  invest- 
ment was  outside  the  limits  of  the  trust,  while  in  the  case  before 
the  Court  the  investment  was  warranted  by  the  terms  of  the 
trust.     The  Court  thereon  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  case 
cited  had  no  bearing  on  the  case  before  them,  and,  overruling 
Kekewich,  J.,  drew  a  distinction  between  investments  in  their 
nature  improper  because  outside  the  trustees'  powers,  and  invest- 
ments proper  in  themselves,  that  is,  authorised  by  the  powers  of 
the  trust,  but  on  sale  proved  to  be  an  improvident  exercise  of 
those  powers.     As  to  these  latter  the  cestui  que  trust  could  not 
dissent  till  he  had  ascertained  that  the  trustee  had  not  acted  with 
reasonable  prudence ;  and  that  would  not  be  in  the  case  before 
the  Court  till  the  deficiency  was  manifested  by  a  sale ;  so  that 
the  retired  trustee  was  liable  even  though  the  beneficiary  had 
had  notice  of  the  investment,  which,  in  the  case  in  question,  the 
Court  was  of  opinion  he  had  not  had.     In  the  case  of  an  invest- 
ment outside  the  terms  of  the  trust,  the  cestuis  que  trust  mast 
accept  or  reject,  and  this  duty   being  on  the  cestui  que  trust 
in  the  event  of  failure  to  perform  it  the  trustee  would  be  dis- 
charged.8 
Aoqaieioenoe.       Acquiescence  to  be  binding  is  not  to  be  merely  constructive, 
but  direct  and  positive  ;4  nor  will  mere  abstinence  from  complaint 
1  i  Jur.  N.  S.  751. 

J  In  re  Salmon,  Priest  v.  Uppleby,  42  Ch.  Div.  351,  at  369. 

9  L.  c.  at  368,  369.  See  In  re  Massingberd's  Settlement,  59  L.  J.  Ch.  107, 
Thompson  v.  Finch  ;  8  De  G.  M.  &  G.  560,  distinguished  Bahin  v.  Hughes, 
31  Ch.  Div.  390. 

4  Thompson  v.  Finch,  22  Beav.  316,  8  De  G.  M.  &  G.  560 ;  Farr&nt  v.  Blaoch- 
ford,  1  De  G.  J.  &  S.  107. 
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work  a  bar,1  though  neglect  to  sue  for  twenty  years   with  a 
knowledge  of  a  right  has  been  held  to  do  so.8 

Any  trustee  or  manager  of  a  savings  bank  who  neglects  or  Negligence 
omits  to  comply  with  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  savings  ^g^e* 
bank   within  the  meaning  of  section   1 1   of  the  Trustee  Savings  SjTJJ18^  L 
Banks  Act,  1 863,*  may  be  compelled,  under  section  165  of  the  1863. 
Companies  Act,  1862/  to  pay  an  adequate  sum  towards  the  assets 
of  the  bank  by  way  of  compensation  for  any  loss  occasioned  to 
the  bank  by  his  neglect  or  omission  ;5  but  omission  to  attend 
meetings  is  not  the  same  as  neglect  or  omission  of  the  duties 
which  ought  to  have  been  performed  at  them.6 

The  vendor  in  possession  after  a  contract  for  sale  of  land  is,  Vendor  in 
for  some  purposes,  in  the  position  of  a  trustee  for  the  purchaser.7  afl^a^ontract 
He  has  the  right  to  insist  upon  retaining  possession  until  payment  {?? i*1®  of 
of  the  purchase  money  is  made  and  the  conveyance  is  accepted. 
"  He  has  that  right ;  but  the  question  is,  upon  what  terms  that 
right  is  to  be  exercised  ?  It  appears  to  me  that  it  must  be  upon 
the  terms  of  his  undertaking  the  duties  of  possession  while  he 
insists  upon  retaining  possession."8  For  example,  he  has  to  take 
reasonable  care  that  the  property  is  not  deteriorated  in  the 
interval  before  completion  while  it  still  remains  in  the  hands  of 
the  vendor,  as  by  removing  of  fixtures,  breaking  windows,  or 
anything  of  that  kind.9  Thus,  too,  it  was  decided  that  where  a 
trespasser,  without  either  the  authority  or  knowledge  of  the 
vendor  of  certain  property,  entered  on  the  same  and  removed 
large  quantities  of  surface  soil,  the  purchaser  could  maintain  an 
action  against  the  vendor  for  a  breach  of  trust  in  not  using  due 
care  to  prevent  the  removal.10 

It  was  laid  down  by  Kiudersley,  V.O.,  in  Browne  0.  Savage,"  Browne  v. 
that  trustees  must,  "for  their  own  security,  give  correct  information  Trustees  to 

give  correct 

I  Phillipson  v.  Gatty,  7  Hare  516.     In  Walker  v.  Symonds,  3  Swanst.  I,  at  58,  information  of 
Lord   Eldon  says :  "  It  is  the  duty   of  trustees  to  afford  to  their  cestui  que  trust  prior  assign- 
accurate  information  of  the  disposition  of  the  trust  fund  ;  all  the  information  of  which  ments  affecting 
they  are,  or  ought  to  be,  in  possession."  trust  property, 

3  Bright  v.  Legerton  (No.  1),  29  Beav.  60,  2  De  G.  F.  &  J.  606 ;  /»  re  Cross,  tf  to°y  answer 
Harston  v.  Tennison,  20  Ch.  D.  109.    Ante,  151 1.  at  all. 

8  26  &  27  Vict.  c.  87.  4  25  &  26  Vict.  c.  89. 
B  In  re  Cardiff  Savings  Bank,  Davies*  Case,  45  Ch.  D.  537. 

•  Marquess  of  Bute's  Case  (1892)  2  Ch.  100. 

7  Phillips  v.  Silvester,  L.  R.  8  Ch.  173  ;  see  per  Jessel,  M.R.,  Earl  of  Egmont  v. 
Smith,  6  Ch.  D.  469,  at  475,  referring  to  Shaw  v.  Foster,  L.  R.  5  H.  L.  321,  "  which 
only  re-stated  what  had  been  the  well-known  law  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  for 
centuries." 

*  Per  Lord  Selborne,  C,  Phillips  v.  Silvester,  L.  R.  8  Ch.  at  177.  As  to  "wilful 
default*'  on  the  part  of  a  vendor  exonerating  the  purchaser  from  the  payment  of  interest 
on  the  purchase  money,  In  re  Wilson's  and  Stevens's  Contract  (1894),  3  Ch.  546. 

9  Ro)al  Bristol  Permanent  Building  Society  v.  Bomash,  35  Ch.  D.  390,  where 
Bain  v.  Fothergill,  L.  R.  7  H.  L.  158,  is  distinguished. 

10  Clarke  v.  Ramuz  (1891),  2  Q.  B.  456. 

II  4  Drew.  635,  at  639.  This  case  is  considered,  as  far  as  it  is  concerned  with  notice,  in 
Newman  v.  Newman,  28  Ch.  D.  674. 
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when  inquiry  is  made  of  them,  whether  they  have  had  notice  of 
any  prior  assignments  affecting  their  trust  property."  Hence  it 
has  been  inferred  that  trustees  are  bound  to  answer  such 
inquiries  ;l  but  Lindley,  L.J.,  in  Low  v.  Bouverie8  points  out 
that  this  view  cannot  be  supported.  "The  duty  of  a  trustee," 
says  the  Lord  Justice,  "  is  properly  to  preserve  the  trust  fund,  to 
pay  the  income  and  the  corpus  to  those  who  are  entitled  to  them 
respectively,  and  to  give  all  his  cestuis  que  trust,  on  demand, 
information  with  respect  to  the  mode  in  which  the  trust  fund 
has  been  dealt  with,  and  where  it  is.  But  it  is  no  part  of  the 
duty  of  a  trustee  to  tell  his  cestui  que  trust  what  incumbrances 
the  latter  has  created,  nor  which  of  his  incumbrancers  have  given 
notice  of  their  respective  charges.  It  is  no  part  of  the  duty  of 
a  trustee  to  assist  his  cestui  que  trust  in  selling  or  mortgaging  his 
beneficial  interest  and  in  squandering  or  anticipating  his  fortune; 
and  it  is  clear  that  a  person  who  proposes  to  buy  or  lend  money 
on  it  has  no  greater  rights  than  the  cestui  que  trust  himself. 
There  is  no  trust  or  other  relation  between  a  trustee  and  a 
stranger  about  to  deal  with  a  cestui  que  trust,  and  although 
probably  such  a  person  in  making  inquiries  may  be  regarded  as 
authorized  by  the  cestui  que  trust  to  make  them,  this  view  of  the 
stranger's  position  will  not  give  him  a  right  to  information  which 
the  cestui  que  trust  himself  is  not  entitled  to  demand.  The 
trustee,  therefore,  is,  in  my  opinion,  under  no  obligation  to 
answer  such  an  inquiry."  The  Lord  Justice  then  examines  the 
position  of  a  trustee  who  does  answer  such  an  inquiry,  and 
concludes  that  the  duty  of  a  trustee  who  thus  undertakes  to 
answer  ip  merely  to  answer  honestly — that  is,  to  "  answer  to  the 
best  of  his  actual  knowledge  and  belief,"  unless  he  either  binds 
himself  by  a  warranty,  or  so  expresses  himself  as  to  estop  himself 
from  afterwards'  denying  the  truth  of  what  he  said.' 

1  Levin,  Trusts  (8th  ed.)  704 ;  see  9th  ed.  705. 

1  (1891),  3  Ch.  82,  at  99.  But  see  In  re  Tiflott,  Lee  v.  Wilson  (1892),  1  Ch.  86 ; 
Sawyer  v.  uoddard,  Law  Times  newspaper,  9th  March  1895,  45°- 

8  As  to  the  authority  of  Burrowes  v.  Lock,  10  Ves.  470,  and  Slim  r.  Cruncher, 
I  D.  GK  F.  &  J.  518,  see  per  Lindley,  L.J.,  Low  v.  Booverie  (1891),  3  Ch.  82,  at  ioi, 
102,  and  per  Lord  Selborne,  C,  Brownlie  v.  Miller,  7  Bettie  (H.  U)  66,  at  70. 


CHAPTEE  III. 

BANKERS. 

A  bane  is  defined  as  an  establishment  for  the  custody  of  money  Definition, 
received  from,  or  on  behalf  of,  its  customers.      Its  essential  duty 
is  the  payment  of  the  orders  given  on  it  by  its  customers ;  its 
profits  arise  mainly  from  the  investment  of  the  money  left  unused 
by  them.1 

I.  The  relation  between  banker  and  customer  is  that  of  debtor  I.  Banker  his 
and  creditor,8  with  a  superadded  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  debtoTfo/the 
banker  to  honour  the  customer's  cheques  so  long  as  there  are  any  ^"Jf6  A 

*  °  #  *  standing  to 

assets  of  his  in  the  banker's  hands.8   Where  the  banker  dishonours  the  customer's 

account. 

1  Dr.  Murray's  Dictionary,  tub  voo'.  "Banker''  includes  a  body  of  persons, 
whether  incorporated  or  not,  who  carry  on  the  business  of  banking :  45  &  46  Vict.  c.  61, 
s.  2.  See  the  Stamp  Act,  1891  (54  &  55  Vict.  c.  392),  s.  29.  As  to  the  business  of  a 
banker,  see  Foley  v.  Hill,  2  H.  L.  C.  28  ;  Macleod,  Theory  and  Practice  of  Banking 
(4th  ed.),  on  the  rise  and  progress  of  banking  in  England,  vol.  i.  433  ;  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  (9th  ed.)  Banking. 

3  So  that  the  Statute  of  Limitations  runs  as  against  any  other  simple  contract  debt, 
Smith  v.  Leveaux,  2  De  G.  J.  &  S.  1,  at  5 ;  Phoenix  Bank  v.  Risley,  in  U.  S.  (4 
Davis),  125,  following  Marine  Bank  v.  The  Fulton  Bank,  2  Wall.  (U.  S.)  252.  As 
to  the  test  of  whether  the  Statute  of  Limitations  runs  or  not,  see  Burdick  v.  Garrick, 
L.  R.  5  Ch.  233,  at  240;  Banner  v.  Berridge,  18  Ch.  D.  254,  at  263. 

8  Foley  v.  Hill,  2  H.  L.  C.  28.  Cp.  Pott  u.  Clegg,  16  M.  &  W.  321,  at  328,  dis- 
tinguished In  re  Tidd,  Tidd  v.  Overall  (1893),  3  Ch.  154,  per  North,  J.,  at  157,  with 
remarks  of  Cockburn,  C.J.,  Goodwin  v.  Robarts,  L.  R.  10  Ex.  337,  at  351  ;  Garnett  v. 
M'Kewan,  L.  R.  8  Ex.  10.  In  the  argument  in  Robarts  v.  Tucker,  16  Q.  B.  at  575, 
Alderson,  B.,  addressing  Sir  Frederick  Thesiger,  said  :  "  You  reason  as  if  the  customer 
bailed  money  to  the  banker  to  be  kept  with  reasonable  diligence  and  returned  in  specie. 
But  the  customer  lends  money  to  the  banker  and  the  banker  promises  to  repay  that 
money,  and,  whilst  indebted,  to  pay  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  debt  to  any  person  to 
whom  his  creditor  the  customer  in  the  ordinary  way  requires  him  to  pay  it."  rarke,  B., 
added :  "  That  is  undoubtedly  so,"  and  after  some  more  remarks,  at  576 :  "  A  person 
possessed  of  a  bill  payable  to  bearer,  or  indorsed  in  blank,  may  give  a  discharge  for 
it  though  not  the  lawful  holder."  In  the  United  States  the  law  is  settled  in  the  same 
sense  by  Marine  Bank  v.  Fulton  Bank,  2  Wall.  (U.  S.)  252,  where  Miller,  J.,  says,  at 
256 :  a  All  deposits  made  with  bankers  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  namely,  those 
in  which  the  bank  becomes  bailee  of  the  depositor,  the  title  to  the  thing  deposited 
remaining  with  the  latter  ;  and  that  other  kind  of  deposit  of  money  peculiar  to  banking 
business,  in  which  the  depositor  for  his  own  convenience,  parts  with  the  title  to  his 
money  and  loans  it  to  the  banker ;  and  the  latter,  in  consideration  of  the  loan  of  the 
money  and  the  right  to  use  it  for  his  own  profit,  agrees  to  refund  the  same  amount,  or 
any  part  thereof,  on  demand."  See  also  Thompson  v.  Riggs,  5  Wall.  (U.  S.)  663. 
The  position  of  branch  banks  is  generally  that  of  agencies  of  the  principal  office, 
though  notice  of  dishonour  should  be  given  as  if  they  were  independent  establishments, 
and  payment  of  a  cheque  may  be  refused  except  at  the  branch  where  a  customer  keeps 
his  account :  Prince  v.  Oriental  Bank  Corporation,  3  App.  Cas.  325. 
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Marzetti  v. 
Williams. 


Banker's 
obligation  is 
to  honour  his 
customer's 
cheque  only. 


Credits  on 
books  of  bank. 


his  customer's  cheque,  having  funds  in  hand  to  meet  it,  he  is  liable 
to  an  action  for  damages,  though  the  customer  may  not  have 
suffered  actual  loss  or  damage  by  the  act. 

Marzetti  v.  Williams  1  is  an  authority  for  the  position  that  in 
such  circumstances  the  amount  of  damages  given  should  be 
greater  than  merely  nominal.  The  cheque  of  which  payment 
was  refused  in  that  case  waB  only  for  £%y  73.  6&  This  circum- 
stance seemed  to  Lord  Tenterden,  C.J.,  an  aggravation  of  the 
wrong ;  and  the  jury  having  found  for  the  plaintiff  with  nominal 
damages,  he  remarked  that  it  was  a  discredit  to  any  person,  and 
particularly  to  one  in  trade,3  to  have  a  "  draft  for  so  small  a  sum 
refused ; "  and  the  case  being  remitted  to  the  jury  under  the 
instruction  to  find  substantial  damages,  they  returned  a  verdict 
for  ^500,  which  was  afterwards  reduced  by  consent,  on  an 
intimation  from  the  Court,  to  ^200. 

The  banker's  obligation  is  to  honour  his  customer's  cheque. 
To  that  end  he  is  bound  to  know  his  customer's  handwriting. 
If  in  any  way  he  is  deceived  without  the  instrumentality  of  his 
customer,  he  must  himself  abide  the  loss.  Thus,  in  Hall  v. 
Fuller'  the  alteration  in  a  cheque  was  such  that  "  no  person 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  business  could  observe  it,"  yet  the 
banker  was  held  liable  for  the  amount  wrongly  paid  on  it.  The 
principle  of  the  decision  was  expressed  in  Young  v.  Grote4to  be: 
"  A  banker  who  pays  a  forged  cheque,  is  in  general  bound  to  pay 
the  amount  again  to  his  customer,  because,  in  the  first  instance, 
he  pays  without  authority."  The  limitations  on  this  proposition 
will  be  discussed  subsequently  in  another  connection/ 

The  credits  on  the  books  of  the  bank  are  primd  facie  evidence  of 
the  customer's  right.     Yet  money  deposited  in  a  bank  to  the  credit 

1  I  B.  &  Ad.  415  ;  Whitaker  v.  Bank  of  England,  6  C.  &  P.  700 ;  Bolin  v.  Steward, 
14  C.  B.  595. 

3  In  Victoria  it  has  been  held  that  a  plaintiff  who  is  not  a  trader,  "  and  has  there- 
fore no  mercantile  character,"  cannot  recover  more  than  nominal  damages  unless  he 
proves  special  damage ;  since  there  is  no  presumption  legitimately  dedacible  that  a 
person  who  is  not  a  trader  suffers  substantial  damage  by  the  dishonour  of  his  cheque  : 
Bank  of  New  South  Wales  v.  Milvain,  10  Vict.  L.  K.  (Law)  393.  In  Doria  v.  Bank  of 
Victoria  the  Court  treated  a  schoolmaster  as  having  a  mercantile  character,  5  Vict. 
L.  R.  (Law)  393. 

8  5  B.  &  C.  750.  Smith  v.  Mercer,  6  Taunt.  76  ;  Robarts  v.  Tucker  (Ex.  Ch.)  x6  Q.  B. 
560  ;  see,  however,  now  45  &  46  Vict.  c.  61,  8.  64  (1),  and  poet,  1556  ».  In  East 
Holy  ford  Mining  Company  t>.  National  Bank  it  was  held  by  the  Irish  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  Ir.  R.  5  C.  L.  508,  that  the  banker  of  a  public  registered  company  is  not  bound 
to  inquire  whether  the  persons  drawing  cheques  as  directors  against  the  company's 
banking  account  were  legally  appointed  directors,  or  authorized  to  draw  cheques,  if 
there  was  nothing  on  the  face  of  the  transactions  calculated  to  excite  suspicion  or 
inconsistent  with  the  company's  articles  of  association.  This  was  revereea  in  the 
Exchequer  Chamber,  Ir.  K.  7  C.  L.  169;  but  the  judgment  of  the  Common  Pleas 
was  restored  by  the  House  of  Lords,  the  judges  having  been  called  in  to  advise  the 
House,  Mahony  v.  East  Holyford  Mining  Company,  L.  fi.  7  H.  L.  869. 

4  4  Bing.  253,  per  Best,  C.J.,  at  258. 
8  Post,  1 575-1003. 
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of  A.  may  be  shewn  to  be  the  property  of  B.  It  may  be  reached 
by  attachment  on  the  part  of  the  judgment  creditors  of  B.,  or  its 
payment  by  the  banker  to  A.  may  be  stopped  by  a  proper  notice 
on  the  part  of  B.  that  the  money  belongs  to  him.  The  credits  in 
the  banker's  books  are  thus  only  primd  facie  evidence  of  owner- 
ship. But  in  the  absence  of  any  claim  by  the  real  owner  the 
banker  cannot  dispute  the  right  of  his  depositor,  and  is  bound,  as 
already  has  been  pointed  out,  to  honour  his  cheque.1 

A  banker  may  be  justified  in  one  case  only  in  refusing  to  pay  Where  banker 
a  demand  of  his  customer  when  the  customer  is  in  funds.     This  JjffiSJ  to** 
justification  exists  where  the  customer  is  a  trustee  and  draws  a  oa*hcuBtomer'i 
cheque  as  trustee.     To  warrant  the  banker  in  refusing  to  pay 
there  must  be  some  misapplication  of  the  proceeds  intended  by 
the  trustee,  and  there  must  be  proof  that  the  bankers  have  know- 
ledge of  the  intention.1     A  presumption  of  this  knowledge  is 
raised  if  the  dealing  in  question  is  "primd  facie  inconsistent  with 
the  duty  of  an  executor  or  trustee.,,     "  I  think,"  says  Lord  Cairns,' 
"  I  may  safely  add,  that  if  it  be  shewn  that  any  personal  benefit 
to  the  bankers  themselves  is  designed    or  stipulated  for,  that 
circumstance,  above  all  others,  will  most  readily  establish  the  fact 
that  the  bankers  are  in  privity  with  the  breach  of  trust  which  is 
about  to  be  committed." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  banker  may  be  justified  in  one  case  in  Where  banker 
paying  the  money  of  his  customer  without  direct  authorisation  from  J^dfiect*1*11" 
him,  that  is,  where  an  acceptance  of  his  customer's,  payable  at  his  authorization. 
bank,  is  presented  to  him.4 

In  the  Massachusetts  case  of  Union  Bank  v.  Knapp 5  it  is  laid  American  ease 
down  that  a  depositor  has  a  right  to  inspect  the  books  of  the  bank  that  &e0Wn 
into  which  he  has  paid  his  money;  that  "the  bank  is  bound  tog^S^1*8 
produce  them  on  all  proper  occasions; "  and  that  "  the  officers  of  inspect  the 
the  bank  having  the  charge  of  the  books  are  to  be  so  far  con-  banker, 
sidered  as  agents  for  both  parties."6    It  is  very  difficult  to  see  on 
what  ground  this  right  is  based,  since  it  is  now  well-established 
law  that  the  depositor's  relation  to  the  bank  is  that  of  creditor 

1  Hemphill  v.  Yerkes,  132  Pa.  St  545,  19  Am.  St.  R.  607. 

a  Per  Sir  John  Leach,  V.C.,  Keane  t?.  Bobarts,  4  Madd.  332,  at  357.  Cp.  Hill  v. 
Simpson,  7  Ves.  152,  at  166,  as  to  the  power  of  executors  in  dealing  with  assets ;  which 
in  that  case  was  held  not  to  be  an  absolute  power,  when  "the  assignee  knows  the 
executor  is  applying  the  assets  to  a  purpose  wholly  foreign  to  the  trust."     See  further 


Lord  Eldon's  remarks  on  Hill  v.  Simpson;  M'Leod  v.  Brummond,  17  Ves.  152,  169, 
170.  The  cases  are  considered  by  Chancellor  Kent  in  Field  v.  Schieffelin,  7  Johns. 
(Ch.  N.  Y.)  150.    Ante,  1508. 

*  Gray  v.  Johnson,  L.  R.  3  H.  L.  i,  at  11.  Gp.  In  re  Blundell,  Blundell  t>. 
Blundell,  40  Ch.  D.  370,  at  382. 

4  Kymer  v.  Laurie,  18  L.  J.  Q.  B.  218. 

5  20  Mass.  96.  In  the  third  edition  of  these  reports  the  position  in  the- text  is 
supported  by  reference  to  2  Stark.  Ev.  734 :  Francis  v.  Ocean  Insurance  Company. 
6  Cowen  (N.  Y.)  404  ;  Bank  of  Utica  v.  Hillard,  5  Cowen  (N.  Y.)  419 ;  Angell  ana 
Ames,  Corporations,  408,  409.  °  20  Mass.  at  108. 
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Foster  v. 
Bank  of 
London. 


Hardy  v. 
Veasy. 


Banker's  doty 
to  the  payee. 


only.  A  suggestion  has  been  made  limiting  this  supposed  right  to 
that  portion  of  the  books  of  the  bank  in  which  the  customer's 
own  concerns  are  dealt  with ;  yet  why  it  should  be  extended  so 
far  as  this  even  is  almost  as  difficult  to  comprehend  as  the  wider 
proposition.  If  the  dictvm  is  to  be  understood  as  only  applicable 
to  "  proper  occasions/'  any  difficulty  may  be  avoided  by  a  just 
definition  of  that  somewhat  vague  term,  so  that  inspection  of  the 
debtor's  account  with  his  creditor  may  be  demanded  upon  "  proper 
occasion."  Thus  an  undoubtedly  "proper  occasion"  is  in  the 
course  of  an  action  when  the  banker  is  summoned  as  a  witness ; 
and  it  has  been  decided  that,  as  against  his  customer,  the  banker 
is  not  protected  from  giving  evidence  as  to  the  balance  of  his 
customer  at  any  given  date/  when  summoned  in  a  case  between 
his  customer  and  a  third  person. 

In  Foster  v.  Bank  of  London a  Erie,  C.  J.,  left  to  the  jury  to  say 
whether  there  was  a  duty  on  a  banker  not  to  disclose  the  account 
of  one  customer  to  another,  the  latter  being  a  creditor  of  the  former. 
The  action  of  Erie,  0.  J.,  in  that  case  was  regarded  by  Kelly,  C.B., 
in  Hardy  v.  Veasy,8  as  countenancing  a  legal  obligation  on  the 
banker  to  keep  reasonably  secret  the  state  of  the  customer's 
account ;  while  in  the  same  case,  Tassell  v.  Cooper *  was  instanced 
as  inclining  against  the  existence  of  such  a  duty.  The  Court 
avoided  a  decision  of  the  point  by  assuming  in  the  plaintiffs  favour 
a  legal  duty  not  to  disclose  the  customer's  account  except  upon 
a  reasonable  and  proper  occasion.  This  was  the  duty  laid  in  the 
declaration  as  amended.  As  the  jury  had  found  the  occasion  was 
a  reasonable  and  proper  one,  the  Court  confined  its  decision  to 
holding  that  the  jury  were  the  right  tribunal  for  the  decision  of  the 
reasonableness  of  the  occasion.  The  inclination  of  the  learned 
judge's  opinion  seems  to  be  against  the  existence  of  any  such  duty 
not  to  disclose  the  account  of  one  customer  to  another  as  of  other 
than  moral  obligation. 

The  liability  of  the  banker  to  his  customer  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  his  position  with  regard  to  the  payee.  If  the  banker 
refuses  payment  of  a  cheque,  the  payee  has  his  remedy  against  the 
drawer.  Even  when  the  banker  is  in  funds  on  account  of  the 
customer  there  is  no  breach  of  duty  on  his  part  with  regard  to  the 
payee  in  not  honouring  the  cheque  presented  by  the  payee ;  for 


1  Loyd  v.  Freshfield,  2  C.  &  P.  325,  9  D.  &  R.  19.  This  case  is  also  cited  in 
reference  to  the  liability  of  a  firm  for  money  lent  to  a  partner  who  professes  to  borrow  it 
on  the  firm's  account,  and  is  commented  on  by  Blackburn,  J.t  in  Okell  v.  Eaton,  31 L.  T. 
(N.  S.)  330 ;  Forbes's  Case,  41  L.  J.  Ch.  467.  As  to  the  Law  of  EYidence  with 
respect  to  Bankers'  Books,  see  42  &  43  Vict.  c.  11,  extended  45  &  46  Vict,  c  72, 
s.  II  (2) ;  In  re  Marshfield,  32  Ch.  D.  499  ;  Arnott  v.  Hayes,  36  Ch.  Div.  731 1 
Howard  v.  Beall,  23  Q.  B.  D.  I  ;  Parnell  v.  Wood  (1892),  P.  137. 

3  3  F.  &  F.  214.  8  L.  R.  3  Ex.  107.  4  9  C.  B.  509. 
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"  the  right  of  the  depositor  is  a  chose  in  action.1  It  is  immaterial 
whether  the  implied  engagement  upon  the  part  of  the  banker  is  to 
pay  the  sum  in  gross,  or  in  parcels,  as  it  shall  be  required  by  the 
depositor.  In  either  case  the  draft  or  cheque  of  the  latter  would 
not  of  itself  transfer  the  debt  or  a  lien  upon  it  to  a  third  person 
without  the  assent  of  the  depositary."3  On  the  other  hand,  where 
the  banker  by  mistake  has  paid  the  cheque  when  the  account  of 
his  customer  is  overdrawn,  he  cannot  recover  the  money  from  the 
payee.8 

But  in  America  there  are  cases  where  the  drawing  and  delivery  American 

»  i  1-ii-iT  •ti»  cases  holding 

of  a  cheque^  have  been  held  to  operate  as  an  equitable  assignment  cheque  to 
pro  tanto  of  the  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  drawee,  and  to  give  the  equitable48  ** 
holder  the  right  to  collect  them  by  suit.    These  cases  are,  however,  assignment  of 
in  their  nature  very  exceptional,  and  will  not  interfere  with  the  banker's, 
general  rule.4 

Bankers    have    sometimes  claimed  to  recover  money  paid  to  Contention 

-     _  _  that  payment 

payees  of  cheques  drawn  by  customers  whose  accounts  are  over-  of  cheque  on 

drawn  and  of  which  fact  at  the  moment  of  payment  they  were  not  ac^JunthTto 

actively  cognisant,  on  the  ground  that  the  payment  made  was  to  *»  ^^ ** 

be  treated  as  made  under  a  mistake  of  fact.6     But  this  view  has  fact, 

not   been   approved.     It  has  been  pointed  out  that  as   between 

the  banker  and  the  payee  there  is  no  mistake,  the  mistake,  if  any, 

being   between  the   banker   and   his  customer ;    and   a  mistake  between  the 

•  -,.  -..  «       ,  -.  .       .       ,  .at     banker  and  his 

in  proceedings  between    banker    and   payee   is    irrelevant.      In  customer. 
England,  at  any  rate,  the  law  is  that  a  banker  is  bound  to  know 
the  state  of  his  depositor's  account,  and  if  he  makes  a  mistake  in 
this  respect,  he  must  abide  the  consequences ;  and  the  preponder- 
ance of  American  authority  seems  to  be  on  the  same  side.7 

The  effect  of  entries  in  a  pass-book  as  against  the  customer  and  Effect  of 
the  banker  respectively  has  been  somewhat  controverted,  and  the  pass-book.* 
authorities  are  not  in  all  respects  full  and  satisfactory.     The  chief 
value  of  the  pass-book  is  as  a  check  on  the  banker,  which  the  de- 

1  Post,  1644. 

9  Chapman  v.  White,  6  N.  Y.  412,  at  417  ;  see  also  Bank  of  the  Republic  v.  Millard, 
10  Wall.  (U.  S.)  152,  where  it  is  said,  at  156 :  "On  principle,  there  can  be  no  founda- 
tion for  an  action  on  the  part  of  the  holder,  unless  there  be  a  privity  of  contract 
between  him  and  the  bank.  How  can  there  be  such  a  privity  when  the  bank  owes  no 
duty  and  is  under  no  obligation  to  the  holder?"  The  law  is  the  same  with  regard  to 
public  agents  as  to  private  persons;  United  States  v.  Bank  of  the  Metropolis,  15 
Peters  (U.  S.)  377. 

*  First  Nalional  Bank  v.  Devenish,  22  Am.  St.  R.  394. 

4  Hemphill  v.  Terkes,  132  Pa.  St.  545,  19  Am.  St.  R.  607,  and  note. 

•  Merchants'  National  Bank  v.  National  Eagle  Bank.  10 1  Mass.  281.  As  to 
payment  by  mistake,  see  Story,  £q.  Jur.  §  no  et  seqq.  ;  Kelly  v.  Solan,  9  M.  &  W.  54, 
nolding  it  not  to  be  sufficient  to  preclude  a  party  from  recovering  money  paid  by  him 
under  a  mistake  of  fact  that  he  had  the  means  of  knowledge  of  the  fact  unless  he  paid 
it  intentionally,  not  choosing  to  investigate  the  fact ;  Townsend  v.  Crowdy,  8  C.  B. 
(N.  S.)  477.  6  Per  Erie,  C.J.,  Chambers  1;.  Miller,  32  L.  J.  C.  P.  30. 

7  Manufacturers'  National  Bank  of  Baltimore  v.  Swift,  70  Md.  515,  14  Am.  St.  R. 
381 ;  First  National  Bank  v.  Devenish,  22  Am.  St.  R.  394. 
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poditor  may  use  as  evidence  against  the  banker.1  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  entries  in  a  pass-book  are  admissions  by  the  banker, 
and  the  balancing  of  a  pass-book  is  in  the  nature  of  an  account 
stated,  though  not  conclusive  against  the  banker.  But  it  is  open  to 
be  impugned  on  the  ground  either  of  mistake  or  fraud.  The  entry 
of  a  credit  is  in  the  nature  of  a  receipt,  and  therefore  open  to 
explanation  by  other  evidence.3  So  an  account  stated  would  only 
be  conclusively  binding  when  it  operates  by  way  of  estoppel 
through  the  depositor  having  acted  upon  the  statement  and  having 
been  actually  misled,  to  his  injury.*  The  ordinary  writing  up  of  a 
bank  book  with  a  return  of  vouchers  or  a  statement  of  account,  it 
is  said  in  an  American  case,4  precludes  no  one  from  ascertaining  the 
truth  and  claiming  its  benefit ;  and  this  is  in  a  subsequent  case1 
said  to  be  "  undoubtedly  a  correct  statement  of  a  general  rule." 
But  "without  impugning  the  general  rule,  that  an  account 
rendered  which  has  become  an  account  stated  is  open  to  correction 
for  mistake  or  fraud,6  other  principles  come  into  operation,  where 
a  party  to  a  stated  account,  who  is  under  a  duty,  from  the  usages 
of  business  or  otherwise,  to  examine  it  within  a  reasonable  time 
after  having  an  opportunity  to  do  so,  and  give  timely  notice  of  his 
objections  thereto,  neglects  altogether  to  make  such  examination 
himself  or  to  have  it  made,  in  good  faith,  by  another  for  him ;  by 
reason  of  which  negligence,  the  other  party,  relying  upon  the 
account  as  having  been  acquiesced  in  or  approved,  has  failed  to 
take  steps  for  his  protection  which  he  could  and  would  have  taken 
had  such  notice  been  given.  In  other  words,  parties  to  a  stated 
account  may  be  estopped  by  their  conduct  from  questioning  its 
correctness."7 
May  be  But  the  pass-book  may  also  be  evidence  against  the  depositor. 

agriwrtthe      " Considering," says  Lord  Chancellor  Campbell,8  " that  this  pasa- 
depositor.        book  (as  its  name  indicates)  is  a  book  which  passes  between  the 
bankers  and  their  customers,  being  alternately  in  the  custody  of 

1  The  effect  of  a  banker  issuing  a  pass-book  is  discussed  in  McCaskill  v.  Connecticut 
Savings  Bank,  60  Conn.  300,  25  Am.  St.  R.  323  ;  see,  too,  Gilford  v.  Rutland  Savings 
Bank,  25  Am.  St  R.  744,  where  a  savings  bank  having  paid  on  presentation  of  a 
deposit  book  which  had  been  stolen,  and  of  which  theft  no  notice  was  given  to  the 
banker,  the  banker  was  held  not  chargeable  with  negligence.  Janin  v.  London  and  San 
Francisco  Bank,  27  Am.  St.  R.  82,  turns  on  possession  by  customer  of  pass-book 
balanced  up  with  forged  cheque  debited. 

a  Morse,  Banks  and  Banking,  48,  49.  See  Manhattan  Company  v.  Lydig,  4  Johns. 
(Sup.  Ct.  N.  Y.)  377,  where  on  the  facts  a  bank  clerk  was  held  the  agent  of  the 
customer. 

*  Hardy  v.  Chesapeake  Bank.  51  Md.  562,  at  £89. 

4  First  National  Bank  v.  Whitman,  94  U.  S.  (4  Otto),  343.  As  to  the  effect  of  a 
stated  account  and  how  it  may  be  falsified,  Story  Eq.Jur.  §§  523-529. 

5  Leather  Manufacturers1  Bank  v.  Morgan,  117  U.  S.  (10  Davis)  96,  at  107. 

8  Perkins  v.  Hart,  11  Wheat.  (U.  S.)  237,  at  256  ;  Wiggins  v.  Burkham,  10  WalL 
(U.  S.)  129,  at  132. 

7  See  post,  1569. 

8  Commercial  Bank  of  Scotland  v.  Rhind,  3  Macq.  (H.  L.  Sc)  643,  at  651. 
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each,  party,  on  prpof  of  its  having  been  in  the  custody  of  the 
customer  and  returned  by  him  to  the  bankers  without  objection 
being  made  to  any  of  the  entries  by  which  the  bankers  are  credited, 
I  think  such  entries  may  be  primd  facie  evidence  for  the  bankers, 
as  those  on  the  other  side  are  primd  facie  evidence  against  them." 
Lord  Selborne  also,  in  Blackburn  Building  Society  v.  Cunliffe, 
Brooks  &  Go.,1  alludes  to  "  the  doctrine  that  a  pass-book  passing 
to  and  fro  is  evidence  of  a  stated  and  settled  account." 

In  Leather  Manufacturers  Bank  v.  Morgan9  it  is  unequivocally  American  Law 
laid  down  that  a  depositor  in  a  bank,  who  sends  his  pass-book  to  JJme  w^.  e 
be  written  up,  and  receives  it  back,  with  entries  of  credits  and 
debits,  and  his  paid  cheques  as  vouchers  for  the  latter,  is  bound 
personally  or  by  an  authorised  agent,  and  with  due  diligence,  to 
examine  the  pass-book  and  vouchers,  and  to  report  to  the  banker, 
without  unreasonable  delay,  any  errors  which  may  be  discovered  in 
them ;  so  that  if  he  fails  to  do  so,  and  the  banker  is  thereby  misled 
to  his  prejudice,  he  cannot  afterwards  dispute  the  correctness  of 
the  balance  shewn  by  the  pass-book ;  and  this  view  appears  to  be 
well-founded.8 

Another  point  on  which  there  has  been  some  dispute  is  the  Power  of 
power  of  a  cashier 4  to  bind  the  banker  by  acts  which  he  has  been  buu^bankar. 
suffered  to  do,  yet  which  are  outside  the  authority  of  one  in  his 
position.    This  was  considered  in  Martin  v.  Webb,5  where  the  facts,  Martin  v. 
which  were  somewhat  complicated,  were  minutely  examined  in     e   " 
arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  the  bankers  were  estopped  in  the  par- 
ticular case  from  denying  the  authority  of  their  cashier  to  do  acts 
outside  the  scope  of  his  authority.     The  following  principles  were, 
however,  enunciated  in  the  course  of  the  judgment  of  Harlan,  J.  :6  Judgment  of 

1  22  Ch.  Div.  6i,  at  71,  72. 

2  117  U.  S.  (10  Davis)  96.  In  Devaynes  v.  Noble,  1  Meriv.  529,  Tudor,  L.C.;  on 
Mercantile  Law  (3rd  ed.)  1,  the  custom  of  the  dealings  of  London  bankers  is  found  in 
similar  terms :  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  customer  to  examine  his  pass-book,  and  if  he 
does  not,  his  silence  is  regarded  as  an  admission  that  the  entries  therein  are  correct. 
In  Bank  of  England  v.  Vagliano  Brothers  (1891),  App.  Cas.  107,  at  116,  Lord 
Halsbury.  C,  asks,  as  if  only  one  answer  could  be  given  :  "Was  not  the  customer 
bound  to  know  the  contents  of  his  own  pass-book  ?  "  See  also  Shipman  v.  Bank  of  State 
of  New  York,  126  N.  Y.  318,  22  Am.  St.  R.  821. 

8  A  gift  with  delivery  of  a  pass-book  was  held  not  to  make  a  good  donatio  mortis 
causa,  In  re  Beak's  Estate,  L.  R.  13  Eq.  489  ;  it  is  otherwise  with  a  deposit  note,  In  re 
Dillon,  44  Ch.  Div.  76.  The  law  as  to  donatio  mortis  causa  may  be  found  in  Story,  Eq. 
Jur.  606-607  *;  Duffield  v.  Elwes,  1  Bligh  (N.  8.),  497,  and  1  Wms.  Executors 
(9th  ed.),  681-692.  Entries  in  a  pass-book  communicated  to  the  opposite  parties  are 
binding,  but  "entrieft  made  by  a  man  in  books  which  he  keeps  for  his  own  private 
purposes  are  not  conclusive  on  him  until  he  has  made  a  communication  on  the  Subject 
of  tnose  entries  to  the  opposite  party.     Until  that  time  he  continues  to  have  the  option 


apparently 

England  and  in  the  United  States.     In  the  United  States  the  word  appears  to  have  a 
more  restricted  meaning  than  in  England,  and  the  case  cited  must  be  read  subject  to 
this  consideration  :  see  United  States  v.  City  Bank  of  Columbus,  21  How.  (U.  S.)  356. 
*  1 10  U.S.  (3  Davis),  7.  8  L.  c,  at  14. 
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"  It  is  clear  that  a  banking  corporation  may  be  represented  by  its 
cashier — at  least,  where  its  charter  does  not  otherwise  provide — in 
transactions  outside  of  his  ordinary  duties,  without  his  authority 
to  do  so  being  in  writing,  or  appearing  upon  the  record  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  directors.  His  authority  may  be  by  parol  and 
collected  from  circumstances.  It  may  be  inferred  from  the  general 
manner  in  which,  for  a  period  sufficiently  long  to  establish  a  settled 
course  of  business,  he  has  been  allowed  without  interference  to 
conduct  the  affairs  of  the  bank.  It  may  be  implied  from  the  con- 
duct or  acquiescence  of  the  corporation,  as  represented  by  the 
board  of  directors.  When  during  a  series  of  years  or  in  numerous 
business  transactions  he  has  been  permitted,  without  objection 
and  in  his  official  capacity,  to  pursue  a  particular  course  of  conduct, 
it  may  be  presumed,  as  between  the  bank  and  those  who  in  good 
faith  deal  with  it  upon  the  basis  of  his  authority,  to  represent  the 
corporation,  that  he  has  acted  in  conformity  with  instructions 
received  from  those  who  have  the  right  to  control  its  operations." 
Directors  cannot  in  justice  to  those  who  deal  with  the  bank,  shot 
their  eyes  to  what  is  going  on  around  them.  It  is  their  duty  to 
use  ordinary  diligence  in  ascertaining  the  condition  of  its  business, 
and  to  exercise  reasonable  control  and  supervision  of  its  officers. 
They  have  something  more  to  do  than,  from  time  to  time,  to  elect 
the  officers  of  the  bank,  and  to  make  declarations  of  dividends. 
That  which  they  ought,  by  proper  diligence  to  have  known  as  to 
the  general  course  of  business  in  the  bank,  they  may  be  presumed 
to  have  known  in  any  contest  between  the  corporation  and  those 
who  are  justified  by  the  circumstances  in  dealing  with  its  officers 
upon  the  basis  of  that  course  of  business." 
Security  for         Bankers  often  require  security  for  their  customers'  overdraft. 

dutytoft"  N°  -^ny  duty  on  ^e  Part  °*  *ke  officers  of  a  bank  to  give  volunteer 
volunteer        information  to  a  proposed  guarantor  (or  cautioner  as  he  is  termed 

information  to.  \  %  * 

proposed         in  Scotch  law)  as  to  the  state  of  accounts  with  the  principal  has 

guarantor#       been  emphatically  negatived  in  a  Scotch  case.1      "  If ,"  it  was  said, 

"  the  cautioner  desires  to  know  the  state  of  accounts  with  the 

principal,  it  is  his  duty  to  ask  and  to  inform  himself,  but  no  duty 

lies  upon  a  party  seeking  security  to  give  any  information  of  that 

kind." 

II.  Banker  II.  In   addition   to  his   more  common  duty  just  discussed,  a 

oThis  cuSen     banker  may  be  the  agent  of  his  customer.     For  example,  he  may 

tomer.  receive  money  directed  to  be  appropriated  to  some  specific  purpose, 

or  stocks  and  shares   with   instructions  to  take   and  apply  the 

dividends  to  his  customer's  account,  or  bills  of  exchange  or  cheqaes 

1  Young  v.  Clydesdale  Bank,  17  Rettie  231,  at  240.  Aa  to  the  moral  duty,  while 
affirming  the  absence  of  legal  obligation,  nee  per  Lord  Sband  at  247,  in  which  opiokn 
the  Lord  President  (Inglis)  at  248,  does  not  seem  to  have  concurred. 
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to  collect,  or  Exchequer  bills  to  receive  the  interest  upon  and  to 
renew.  Lord  Brougham,  in  Foley  v.  Hill,1  appears  to  consider  the 
banker  in  this  relation  as  a  trustee ;  yet  it  is  hard  to  see  how  his 
position  is  other  than  that  of  an  agent,  or  how  the  duty  to  collect 
dividends  can  impose  other  liability  than  that  attaching  to  an 
ordinary  agent.' 

The  effect  of  delivering  bills  and  notes  to  a  banker  for  collec-  Bills  delivered 
tion*  must  be  considered  not  as  an  act  imposing  a  burden,  but  oro°  ec  0XL 
rather  as  producing  an  advantage,  from  which  profit,  however 
small,  might  probably  arise.  "The  custom  of  receiving  notes  for 
collection  is  not  founded  on  mere  courtesy,  but  with  a  view  to  the 
interests  of  the  institution,  and  is  the  source  from  whence  profit 
may  and  does  arise."*  "  It  is  not  necessary  to  show  that  profits 
would  inevitably  accrue  to  the  bank ;  it  is  enough  that  a  reasonable 
expectation  exists  that  such  would  be  the  result."6 

In  Walton  v.  Shelley 8  it  was  held  that  one  who  had  placed  his  indorsees  of 
name  on  negotiable  paper  as  a  party  to  it,  is  not  to  be  heard  to  ££r**ble 
prove  any  fact  which  would  tend  to  impeach  or  invalidate  the 
instrument.  The  reason  Lord  Mansfield  gives  for  his  decision  is 
expressed  in  the  maxim  of  the  Civil  Law:  Nemo  allegans  suam 
tv/rpitvdinem  est  ^audiendus.1  The  same  Court  in  Lord  Kenyon's 
time  in  Jordaine  v.  Lashbrooke8  held  the  other  way.  The  United 
States  Courts  have  consistently  followed  the  earlier  English  case ; 
where,  however,  the  indorsement  is  "  for  collection  "  the  negotia- 
bility of  the  paper  is  restrained,  and  one  who  has  thus  indorsed  it 
is  competent  to  prove  that  he  was  not  the  owner  of  it,  and  did  not 
mean  to  give  title  to  it  or  its  proceeds  when  collected.9 

Viewing  the  banker  as  an  agent,  the  question  arises,  What  are  Duty  of  banker 
his  duties  with  respect  to  the  collection  and  dealing  with  bills  and  ISe'ooSection 
notes  placed  in  his  hands  to  be  collected  ?  Ci)  of  wile  of 

The   duty  of  the   banker  differs  somewhat  in  respect  of  the  promissory 
character  of  the  collection  he  is  to  make.     We  shall  accordingly  cheques?  of 
proceed  to  consider  first  his  duty  in  regard  to  the  collection  of 
bills  of  exchange  and  promissory  notes,  and  secondly,  his  duty 
with  regard  to  cheques. 

1  2  H.  L.  C.  28,  at  44. 


Y.)  372,  a 
662.  \L.  c,  at  380. 

B  X.  c,  at  381.  Cp.  Kleinwort  v.  Comptoir  National  D'Escorapte  de  Paris  (1894), 
2  Q.  B.  157.  •  1  T.  R.  296.  7  L.  c,  at  300. 

8  7  T.  R  601.  The  controversy  as  to  these  cases  is  fully  gone  into  in  Haines 
v.  Dennett,  12  N.  H.  130.    See  al«>  Hawkins  v.  Cree,  37  Pa.  St.  494. 

•  Sweeny  v.  Easter,  1  Wall.  (U.  S.),  166.  See  Goupy  v.  Harden,  7  Taunt  159, 
explained  in  Castrique  v.  Bnttigie£,  10  Moo.  P.  C.  C.  94,  at  1 15.  This  case  should  be 
referred  to  for  the  law  of  the  liability  of  an  agent  indorsing  a  bill  of  exchange  for  his 
principal.  See  Woodbridge  r.  Spooner,  3  B.  &  Aid.  233  ;  Abrey  v.  Crux,  L.  R. 
5  C.  P.  37 ;  Stott  v.  Fairlamb,  52  L.  J.  Q.  B.  420,  as  to  the  inadmissibility  of 
evidence  to  contradict  the  effect  of  a  negotiable  instrument. 
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Bills  of  Exchange  and  Promissory  Notes.1 
i.  Duties  of         A  banker  must  present  bills  of  exchange  or  drafts  or  promissory 

a  banker  in  the  -  •  /»    i  1  i 

collection  of  notes  for  acceptance  if  the  paper  onght  to  be  accepted  ;  he  must 
exchange  or  a^s0  Pr©sent  for  payment  at  maturity  ;  if  this  is  refused,  and  the 
promissory      instrument  requires  protest  he  must  send  it  to  a  notary  for  protest1 

The  undertaking  to  collect  bills  binds  the  banker  to  exercise 
the  necessary  skill  and  diligence  for  the  accomplishment  of  that 
object ;  therefore  he  is  bound  to  know  the  commercial  character 
of  the  paper  he  undertakes  to  collect ;  for  example,  if  he  is  dealing 
with  a  bill  of  exchange,  he  is  bound  to  know  that  it  is  entitled  to 
three  days  of  grace,  that  on  the  last  day  of  grace  it  should  be 
protested,  and  that  notice  must  be  given  to  the  indorser,  to  hold 
him  liable  for  the  payment  of  the  bill.  If  the  banker  does  not 
know  these  and  like  incidents  of  the  business  he  professes,  he 
renders  himself  liable  for  the  consequences  of  his  want  of  know- 
ledge. Thus,  where  a  banker  conducted  himself  in  such  an 
unskilful  way  in  collecting  commercial  paper  committed  to  him  for 
collection  that  the  indorser  became  discharged  in  consequence,  the 
banker  was  held  liable  to  his  principal  for  the  loss  occasioned.3 
View  of  Marshall,  C.  J.,  considers  the  liability  of  the  banker  for  the  bill 

as  to  the  mode  placed  in  his  hands  for  collection  to  depend  on  the  question  whether 
liability  of  the  reasonable  and  due  diligence  has  been  used  in  the  performance  of 
banker  arises.    ms  fluty ;  and  to  arise  by  the  failure  to  demand  payment  in  time 

1  Bills  of  Exchange  Act,  1S82  (45  &  46  Vict.  0.  61),  as  to  bills  of  exchange,  as.  £ 
et  scqq.;  as  to  promissory  notes,  ss.  83,  et  seqq.  For  the  early  history  of  bilk  of 
exchange  and  promissory  notes  see  Goodwin  v.  Robarts,  L.  K.  10  Ex.  -537,  per 
Cockburn,  C.J.,  at  346  et  seqq.  There  is  an  interesting  article  on  bills  of  exchange  in 
Beckmann,  History  of  Inventions,  vol.  iii.  (2nd  ed.)  430.  Mnch  cnrioas  information  is 
also  to  be  found  in  Macleod,  Theory  and  Practice  of  Banking  (4th  ed.),  vol.  i.  168, 
265,  et  seqq.  For  an  account  of  the  law  as  to  the  negotiability  of  promissory  notes,  see 
the  judgment  of  Blackburn,  J.,  Grouch  v.  Credit  Foncier  of  England,  L.  R.  8  Q.  B.  374, 
at  382 ;  and  the  whole  subject  is  very  thoroughly  treated  in  its  historical  and  antiquarian 
aspect  by  Kent  in  his  lecture  on  Negotiable  Paper,  3  Comm.  72,  et  seqq.,  while  the 
literature  of  the  subject  is  discussed,  3  Comm.  124  et  seqq.  Promissory  notes  do  not 
appear  to  be  mentioned  in  Marius's  Advice  Concerning  Bills  of  Exchange,  published 
in  165 1.  According  to  Holt{  C.J.,  in  Buller  v.  Crips,  6  Mod.  20,  they  were  not 
introduced  into  general  use  till  near  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  By  3  &  4 
Anne,  c.  9,  a  remedy  was  given  upon  promissory  notes  as  upon  bills  of  exchange. 
See  Savary,  Dictionnaire  Universel  de  Commerce  (1723),  translated  and  extended  in 
two  immense  folio  volumes  by  Postlethwayt  (1757),  from  which  Beawes  largely  com- 
piled his  Lex  Mercatoria,  published  in  1758  ;  Story,  Promissory  Notes.  Mention  of 
Marius's  work  on  Bills  suggests  Kent's  reflections,  in  3  Kent  Comm.  126,  upon  it : 
"  It  is  quite  amusing  to  perceive  that  many  of  the  points  which  have  been  litigated,  or 
stated  in  our  Courts,  within  the  last  thirty  years,  are  to  be  found  in  Marius ;  so  true  is 
it  that  case  after  case,  and  point  after  point,  on  all  branches  of  the  law  are  constantly 
arising  in  the  courts  of  justice,  and  discussed  as  doubtful  or  new  points,  merely 
because  those  who  raise  them  are  not  thorough  masters  of  their  profession."  MuUa 
ignoramus  quae  nobis  non  laterent  si  veterum  lectio  nobis  esset  familiaris  :  2  Co,  Inst. 
166.  In  Law  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  ix.f  70-85,  there  is  an  article  on  the  Early 
History  of  Negotiable  Instruments. 

2  For  the  duties  of  a  Notary,  ante,  295. 

8  Georgia  National  Bank  v.  Henderson,  12  Am.  B.  590. 
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operating  to  make  the  bill  the  banker's  own,  and  thereby  entitling 
the  original  owner  to  sue  for  the  price.1 

Considerable  dispute  has  arisen  as  to  the  exact  obligation  under-  Controversy  as 
taken  by  the  banker  in  the  matter  of  the  collection  of  bills  of  duty  of  the 
exchange  or  promissory  notes.  v  matter  of the 

Two  views  have  been  presented,  both  supported  by  very  con- collection, 
siderable  authority.    The  one  may  be  thus  stated :  Since  what  is  Massachusetts 

doctrine 

to  be  done  by  a  banker  employed  to  collect  a  draft  payable  at 
another  place  cannot  be  done  by  any  of  his  ordinary  officers  or 
servants,  but  must  be  entrusted  to  a  sub-agent,  the  risk  of  the 
neglect  of  the  sub-agent  is  upon  the  party  employing  the  banker, 
on  the  hypothesis  that  he  has  impliedly  authorised  the  employ- 
ment of  the  sub-agent,  and  that  the  incidental  benefit  whieh  the 
banker  may  receive  from  collecting  the  draft  in  the  absence  of  an 
express  or  implied  agreement  for  compensation,  is  not  a  sufficient 
consideration  from  which  to  infer  a  contract  to  warrant  against  loss 
from  the  negligence  of  the  sub-agent.  This  view  is  adopted  in 
Massachusetts  and  a  considerable  number  of  other  States  in  the 
American  Union. 

The  other  view,  of  which  the  courts  of  New  York  are  the  leading  New  York 
exponents  in  the  United  States,  may  be  thus  expressed :  A  banker  °°  m  ' 
receiving  a  draft  or  bill  of  exchange  in  one  state  for  collection  in 
another  state  from  a  drawee  residing  there,  is  liable  for  neglect  of 
duty  occurring  in  its  collection,  whether  arising  from  the  default 
of  his  own  clerks,  or  from  the  default  of  his  correspondent  in  the 
other  state,  or  of  an  agent  employed  by  such  correspondent  in  the 
absence  of  any  express  or  implied  contract  varying  such  liability. 
This  is  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  England,  and  has  also  been 
adopted  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  as  the  correct 
expression  of  the  law,9  discriminating  Britton  v.  Niccolls,8  on  the 
ground  that  the  notary  whose  action  was  there  in  question  was  a 
public  officer  with  duties  prescribed  by  statute. 

The  English  law  is  thus  stated  by  Lord  Cottenham  in  Mackersy  The  English 
v.  Ramsays:*     "If  I  send  to  my  bankers  a  bill  or  draft  upon  Madwrgy  v. 
another  banker  in  London,  I  do  not  expect  that  they  will  them-  Ramsay*, 
selves  go  and  receive  the  amount  and  pay  me  the  proceeds ;  but 
that  they  will  send  a  clerk  in  the  course  of  the  day  to  the  Clearing 

1  Bank  of  Washington  v.  Triplett,  I  Peters  (0.  S.)f  25,  at  31. 

9  Exchange  National  Bank  v.  Third  National  Bank,  112  u.  S.  (5  Davis),  276,  at 
290 s  "  We  regard  as  the  proper  rule  of  law  applicable  to  this  case  that  declared  in 
Van  Wart  v.  Woolley,  3  B.  &  0.  439."  In  the  argument  and  judgment  are  collected 
all  the  authorities  supporting  either  view  of  the  rule  discussed  in  this  case.  Chancellor 
Kent  appears  to  have  preferred  the  other  view,  3  Comm.  93  n.  (d). 

8  104  U.  S.  (14  Otto),  757. 

4  9  CL  &  F.  818,  at  848.  Prince  v.  Oriental  Bank  Corporation,  3  App.  Cas.  325, 
where  the  relation  of  branch  banks  to  the  head  office  is  considered.  Bank  of  Africa, 
limited  v.  The  Colonial  Government,  13  App.  Cas.  215,  is  a  decision  on  a  colonial  Act. 
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Van  Wart  v. 
Woolley. 


Considered. 


House,  and  settle  the  balances,  in  which  my  bill  or  draft  will  form 
one  item.  If  sach  clerk,  instead  of  returning  to  the  bankers  with 
the  balance,  should  abscond  with  it,  can  my  bankers  refuse  to  credit 
me  with  the  amount  ?  Certainly  not.  If  the  bill  had  been  drawn 
upon  a  person  at  York, the  case  would  have  been  the  same ;  although, 
instead  of  the  bankers  employing  a  clerk  to  receive  the  amount, 
they  would  probably  employ  their  correspondent  at  York  to  do  so ; 
and  if  such  correspondent  received  the  amount,  am  I  to  be  refused 
credit  because  he  afterwards  became  bankrupt  whilst  in  debt  to 
my  bankers  ?  If  the  balance  were  not  in  favour  of  my  bankers, 
the  question  would  not  arise  ;  so  that  my  title  to  the  credit  would 
depend  upon  the  state  of  the  account  between  my  bankers  and 
their  correspondent." 

It  has  been  sought1  to  deduce  a  different  rule  from  Van  Wart 
v.  Woolley.*  The  agent  of  an  American  firm  sued  bankers  for 
neglecting  to  give  him  notice  of  the  non-acceptance  of  a  bill 
forwarded  from  the  American  firm,  and  which  they  also  had 
forwarded  to  their  agent  for  collection.  The  very  first  words  of  the 
considered  judgment  of  Abbott,  C.  J.,  are  plain :  u  It  is  evident 
that  the  defendants  (who  cannot  be  distinguished  from,  but  are 
answerable  for,  their  London  correspondents,  Sir  John  Lubbock  & 
Co.)  have  been  guilty  of  a  neglect  of  the  duty  which  they  owed  the 
plaintiff,  their  employer,"  &c.  For  the  contrary  view  certain 
expressions  farther  on  in  the  same  judgment  are  vouched  :3  "The 
bill  is  drawn  upon  persons  residing  in  London ;  the  plaintiff, 
therefore,  could  not  have  been  expected  to  present  the  bill  himself ; 
it  must  have  been  understood  that  he  was  to  do  this  through  the 
medium  of  some  other  person.  He  employed  for  that  purpose 
persons  in  the  habit  of  transacting  such  business  for  him  and 
others,  and  upon  whose  punctuality  he  might  reasonably  rely.  In 
doing  this,  we  think  that  he  did  all  that  was  incumbent  upon  him ; 
.  i  .  .  that  he  is  personally  in  no  default  as  to  them,  and  is  not 
answerable  to  them  for  the  default  of  the  person  whom  he  employed 
under  such  circumstances." 

It  is  manifest  that  the  plaintiff  was  only  a  general  agent, 
while  the  defendants  were  carrying  on  a  business  that  implied 
the  having  facilities  which  the  general  agent  did  not  possess. 
Therefore  as  regards  his  principal  he  came  within  the  rule  that 
where  the  employment  of  a  sub-agent  is  authorised  either 
expressly  or  impliedly,  by  usage  of  trade4  or  by  reason  of  the 
course  of  business  between  an  agent  and  his  principal  admitting 
the  appointment  of  a  sub-agent,  and  the  agent  has  used  reason- 


1  Morse,  Banks  and  Banting  (2nd  ed.)^i3. 
•  L.  c.  at  446. 


«  3B.&C.439. 
4  Robinson  t>.  Mollett,  L.  B.7H.L  802. 
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able  diligence  in  the  choice  of  a  sub-agent  of  skill  and  care,  the 
agent  will  not  ordinarily  be  responsible  for  the  negligence  or 
misconduct  of  the  sub-agent.1  The  bankers,  whose  business  it  is, 
make  themselves  responsible  for  the  performance  of  what  they 
have  undertaken — that  is  the  ordinary  and  usual  conduct  of  their 
business. 

The  discrepancy  between  the  authorities  arises  rather  from  a  Discrepancy 
difference  in  viewing  facts  than  from  any  want  of  agreement  in  authorities 
any  proposition  of  law.     The  point  at  issue  is  whether  the  bills  con8ideped« 
are  sent  to  be  " transmitted  "  or  "  collected."8     If  it  be  admitted 
in  any  case  that  bills  are  to  be  "  collected,"  then  the  skilled  agent 
who  undertakes  the  business  is  expected  to  see  to  its  perform- 
ance.3    Where  a  sub-agent  is  employed  according  to  the  course 
of  trade  or  the  nature  of  the  transaction,  the  principal  may  treat  the 
sub-agent  as  his  agent,  or  he  may  go  against  the  original  agent.4 

The  point  of  view  of  the  other  class  of  cases,  where  bills  are 
sent  to  be  "  transmitted,"  is  one  which  regards  each  person  through 
whose  hands  the  bills  pass  as  directly  liable  to  the  owner  for  his 
own  acts  only.* 

A  limitation  of  the  banker's  liability  arises  where  the  banker  Employment 
has  to  employ  a  notary  public ;  since  the  official  position  of  a 
notary  authorises  the  presumption  that  any  one  invested  with  it  is 
a  suitable  person  to  discharge  the  duties  to  which  he  is  assigned ;° 
on  disproof  of  this  presumption  the  banker  is  liable  for  the 
notary's  negligence.7 

Since  the  duty  owed  by  the  banker  is  that  of  a  business  man 

1  Goswill  v.  Dunkley,  2  Str.  680 ;  Cockran  v.  Irlam,  2M.&8.  301.  Cp.  Speight 
v.  Gaunt,  9  App.  Cas.  I. 

3  See  Bank  of  Washington  v.  Triplett,  1  Peters  (U.  S.)  25;  Mechanics'  Bank  v* 
Earn,  4  Rawle  (Pa.)  384  ;  Allen  v.  Merchants1  Bank,  22  Wend.  (N.  Y.)  215. 

*  Story,  Agency  (9th  ed.)t  §  14 ;  Merchants'  National  Bank  v.  Goodman,  109 
Pa.  St  422;  Drovers'  National  Bank  v.  Anglo-American  Packing  Company,  57 
Am.  B.  855,  a  banker  receiving  a  cheque  on  another  banker  transmitted  it  to  that  banker 
for  payment,  and  was  held  guilty  of  negligence  for  doing  so,  on  the  ground  that  the 
debtor  is  not  the  suitable  agent  for  collecting  his  own  debt.  In  Heywood  v.  Pickering, 
L.  R.  9  Q.  B.  428,  similar  tacts  were  differently  viewed. 

4  Wilson  v.  Smith,  3  How.  (U.  S.)  763. 

B  Lawrence  v.  Stomngton  Bank,  6  Conn.  521. 

6  Stacey  v.  Dane  County  Bank,  12  Wis.  629,  United  States  Digest,  1862,  Banks, 
93  :  <f  A  notary  public,  resident  at  the  place  of  the  maker,  may  be  rightfully  assumed 
to  he  a  fit  and  proper  agent  for  this  purpose  ; "  Shearman  and  Bedfield,  Negligence 
(4th  ed.)»  §  585,  where  the  American  authorities  are  collected. 

7  Morse,  Banks  and  Banking,  416,  cites  a  case  decided  in  Mississippi,  Bowling  v. 
Arthur,  34  Miss.  41,  where  the  court  declared  "  it  was  not  sufficient  proof  of  a  notary's 
unfitness  to  shew  that  he  was  a  man  of  habitually  dissipated  character,  but  that  it  must 
be  shewn  *  that  he  was  drunk  at  the  time  he  took  the  note.' "  He  prefixes  the  remark : 
"  The  standard  of  fitness  is  not,  of  course,  uniform  and  absolute  ;  we  cannot  pretend  to 
say  what  it  may  be  in  all  the  various  States  of  the  Union,  but  we  have  some  know- 
ledge of  what  it  is  in  Mississippi."  Probably  in  this  country  the  suggested  rule  would 
err  as  far  as  the  rule  rejected ;  besides  the  fact  of  dissipated  character,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  shew  that  the  defendant  knew,  or  had  the  means  of  knowledge,  of  it. 
That  the  man  was  drunk  at  the  time  of  employment,  though  one  means,  is  only  one,  of 
shewing  this. 

VOL.  H.  2  T 
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of  reasonable  skill  and  ordinary  diligence ;  and  as  "by  reasonable 
skill  is  understood  such  as  is  ordinarily  possessed  and  exercised 
by  persons  of  common  capacity,  engaged  in  the  same  business  or 
employment ;  and  by  ordinary  diligence  is  to  be  understood  that 
degree  of  diligence  which  persons  of  common  prudence  are  accus- 
tomed to  use  about  their  own  affairs  "  ;*  it  follows  that  if  any  point 
of  law  concerning  any  act  in  the  business  of  collecting  is  without 
authority  and  doubtful,  the  banker  will  be  absolved  if  he  goes 
wrong  on  proof  that  his  conduct  attained  the  standard  of  dili- 
genoe  and  skill  of  the  ordinary  business  man  in  that  particular. 
He  is  not  discharged  if  he  goes  wrong  through  want  of  care,  as 
through  misreading  the  bill.3 

A  distinction  exists  between  notes  left  with  a  banker  on  deposit 
and  notes  left  as  collateral  security  for  a  loan.  In  the  former 
case  it  is  no  part  of  a  banker's  duty  to  sue  out  legal  process  for 
their  enforcement.8  In  the  latter,  he  is  bound  to  take  every 
step  to  fix  the  liability  of  the  parties,  he  must  resort  to  the 
ordinary  means  amongst  merchante,  and  further,  if  necessary, 
bring  an  action  with  reasonable  diligence  and  skill ;  if  he  fails 
in  his  duty  the  debtor  may  be  discharged.4 

a.  A  bill  of  exchange5  must  be  presented  to  the  drawee  for 
acceptance6  when  it  is  drawn  payable  at  a  certain  period  after 
sight ; 7  or  when  the  bill  expressly  stipulates  for  acceptance  ;  or 

1  Per  Shaw,  C.  J.,  Mechanics'  Bank  v.  Merchants'  Bank,  47  Mass,  13,  at  26. 

2  Bank  of  Delaware  County  v.  Broomhall,  38  Pa.  St.  135. 
8  Crow  v.  Mechanics  and  Traders'  Bank,  12  La.  Ann.  692. 

4  Wakeman  v.  (Jowdy,  10  Bosw.  (Sap.  Ct.  N.  T.)  208;  Story,  Promissory  Notes, 
§284. 

5  As  to  the  form  and  definition  of  a  hill  of  exchange,  Chamberlain  v.  Young  (1893}, 

2  Q.  B.  206,  where  an  instrument  made  payable  to  " order  "  was  held  to  mean 

payable  to  "  my  order,1'  i.e.,  of  the  drawer.  "  The  person  who  draws  a  bill  of  exchange, 
and  his  addressee  who  accepts  it,  can  never,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  law 
merchant,  be  liable  otherwise  than  in  their  respective  characters  of  drawer  and 
acceptor.  In  other  cases  the  character  and  liability  of  parties  to  a  bill  cannot  be 
ascertained  without  the  aid  of  proof,  as,  for  instance,  when  a  dispute  arises  in  regard 
to  the  order  of  time  in  which  indorsements  were  made  upon  a  bill.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  undoubtedly  competent  for  parties  to  a  bill,  by  contract  inter  sc,  express  or 
implied,  to  alter  and  even  invert  the  positions  and  liabilities  assigned  to  them  by  the 
law  merchant.  The  drawer  and  acceptor  of  a  bill  may  agree  that,  as  between  them- 
selves, the  acceptor  shall  have  the  rights  of  a  drawer,  and  that  the  drawer  shall  be 
subject  to  the  liabilities  of  an  acceptor,  and  that  agreement  when  proved  will  be 
binding  upon  them  both,  although  it  can  have  no  effect  upon  the  obligations  to  third 
parties  interested  in  the  bill  imposed  upon  them  by  the  law  merchant " :  per  Lord 
Watson,  Steele  v.  M'Kinlay,  5  App.  Cas.  754,  at  778.  As  to  a  promise  to  accept  and 
the  estoppels  worked  by  acceptance  or  payment,  see  Mr.  Homies's  note,  3  Kent, 
Comm.  (12th  ed.),  85. 

6  Macdonald  v.  Whitfield,  8  App.  Cas.  7*3.  When  a  party  to  a  bill  is  discharged 
from  his  liability  thereon  by  reason  of  the  holder's  omission  to  perform  his  duties  as  to 
presentment  for  acceptance  or  payment,  protest  or  notice  of  dishonour  such  party  is 
also  discharged  from  liability  on  the  debt  or  other  consideration  for  which  the  bill  was 
given,  Bridges  v.  Berry,  3  Taunt.  130  ;  Soward  v.  Palmer,  8  Taunt.  277 ;  Peacock 
v.  Porsell,  14  C.  B.  N.  S.  728 ;  Cambefort  v.  Chapman,  19  Q.  B.  D.  229,  at  233,  but 
see  Wegg-Prosser  v.  Evans  (1895),  1  Q.  B.  108,  and  ante,  20a  As  to  qualified 
acceptance,  see  Meyer  v.  Decroix  (1891),  App.  Cas.  520. 

7  45  &  46  Vict.  c.  61,  s.  39,  Bub-s.  1 ;  Campbell  v.  French,  6  T.  B.  200  ,*  Holmes 
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where  it  is  drawn  payable  elsewhere  than  at  the  residence  or 
place  of  business  of  the  drawee.1  In  no  other  case  is  the  pre- 
sentment for  acceptance  necessary  to  charge  any  party  to  the 
bill.2 

The  rules  as  to  presentment*  for  acceptance  are  set  out  in  the  Rules  relating 
Bills  of  Exchange  Act,   1882.8     Presentment  is  dispensed  with  men™*611 
"  where,  after  the  exercise  of  reasonable  diligence,  such  present- 
ment cannot  be  effected."4 

Where    presentment  is  necessary  and  the  bill  is  negotiated,  Presentment 
the  holder  must  either  present  it  for  acceptance  or  negotiate  it  within  a      ' 
within  a  reasonable  time ;  if  he  do  not  do  so,  the  drawer  and  all  2^n*ble 
prior   indorsers    are  discharged/     In  Shute  v.   Bobins6  a  bill 
drawn  by  bankers  in  the  country  on  their  correspondents  in 
London,  payable  after  sight,  was  indorsed  to  the  traveller  of  the 
plaintiffs.     He  kept  it  a  week,  then  forwarded  it  to  the  plaintiffs ; 
they  kept  it  two  days,  then  transmitted  it  for  acceptance.     In 
the  meantime  the  drawers  had  become  bankrupt,  and  the  drawees 
refused  to  accept.     An  action  was  brought,  and  in  summing  up 
to  the  jury,  after  observing  that  the  question  was  one  of  mixed 
law  and  fact,  Lord  Tenterden,  0. J.,  thus  proceeds : 7    "  Whatever 
strictness  may  be  required  with    respect    to    common  bills  of  Opinion  of 
exchange,  payable  after  sight,  it  does  not  seem  unreasonable  to  den,  o.J. 
treat  bills    of   this   nature,  drawn  by  bankers  on  their   corre- 
spondents, as  not  requiring  immediate  presentment,  but  as  being 
retainable  by  the  holders  for  the  purpose  of  using  them  within  a 
moderate  time  (for  indefinite  delay,  of  course,  cannot  be  allowed), 
as  part  of  the  circulating  medium  of  the  country.'1     The   jury 
found  that  the  delay  in  this  case  was  not  unreasonable. 

To  the  same  effect  is  the  judgment  of  Tindal,  C.J.,  in  Mellish  Opinion  of 

v.  Kerrison,  2  Taunt.  323.  As  to  when  a  bill  payable  after  sight  is  negotiated,  see 
s.  4a 

1  45  &  46  Vict.  c.  61,  s.  39,  eub-B.  2. 

3  45  &  46  Vict.  c.  61,  s.  39,  sub-s.  3.  Ramohnrn  Mullick  v.  Radakissen,  9  Moo. 
P.  C.  C.  46,  at  65,  66. 

•  45  &  46  Vict  c.  61,  s.  41 ;  "  holder"  is  defined,  sec.  2.  Cp.  Morrison  v.  Buchanan, 
6  C.  &  P.  18.  The  presentment  must  be  either  to  the  drawee  or  his  authorized  agent, 
Cheek  v.  Roper,  c  Esp.  (N.'P.)  175.  A  hill  should  he  presented  for  acceptance  before 
maturity,  O'Keero  v.  Dunn,*  6  Taunt.  305,  at  307. 

4  The  bill  roust  be  presented,  though  the  holder  may  know  that  the  drawee  will  not 
accept:  Hill  v.  Heap,  D.  &  B.  (N.  P.)  57;  and  during  the  usual  banking  hours: 
Parker  v.  Gordon,  7  East  385  ;  Jameson  v.  Swinton,  2  Taunt.  224  ;  but  presentment 
after  the  usual  hours  is  sumcient  if  there  is  somebody  at  the  place  who  sees  the  bill  and 

S'vea  an  answer,  but  not  otherwise :  Henry  v.  Lee,  2  Chit.  (K.  B.)  124 ;  Bynner  v, 
nssell,  7  Moore  (C.  P.)  267  ;  Smith  v.  New  South  Wales  Bank  (1872},  8  Moo.  P.  C. 
C.  N.  S.  443,  at  461-463 ;  3  Kent,  Comm.  96.  , 

5  45  &  46  Vict.  c.  61,  s.  40;  3  Kent  Comm.  83.  Any  bond  fide  holder  of  a 
negotiable  instrument,  or  any  one  lawfully  jn  possession  of  it  for  the  purpose  of  payment, 

~~  Possession  is 

29  Mass.  398, 


negotiable  instrument,  or  any  one  lawfully  in  possession  of  it  for  the  purpo 
may  present  it  for  payment  at  maturity,  Leuley  v.  Mills,  4  T.  B.  170. 
sufficient  primd  facie  evidence  of  right  to  present,  Bachellor  v.  Priest, 
at  406,  citing  Bayley,  Bills  of  Exchange  (6th  ed.)f  at  139. 

•  Moo.  &  M.  133,  3  C.  &  P.  8a    See  Pry  v.  Hill,  7  Taunt.  397. 

7  Moo.  &  M.  at  136. 
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unreasonable 

time. 


v.  Rawdon.1  The  bill  mast  be  forwarded  within  a  reasonable 
time  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  there  must  be 
no  unreasonable  or  improper  delay.  "  Whether  there  has  been 
in  any  particular  case  reasonable  diligence  used,  or  whether 
unreasonable  delay  has  occurred,  is  a  mixed  question  of  law  and 
fact  to  be  decided  by  the  jury  acting  under  the  direction  of  the 
judge,  upon  the  particular  circumstances  of  each  case."  * 

"  The  law/'  says  Lord  Cairns/  discussing  what  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  "  unreasonable  time/'  where  an  agent  has  to  present, 
as  between  him  and  his  principal,  "does  not  lay  down  as  an 
absolute  rule  any  time  which  is  reasonable  or  unreasonable,  aa 
between  persons  standing  in  this  relation,  for  the  execution  by 
the  agent  of  the  duty  which  is  imposed  upon  him.  But  inasmuch 
as  the  object  of  the  transmission  of  a  bill  of  this  kind  from 
principal  to  agent  is  to  obtain  the  acceptance  and  payment  of 
the  bill,  or,  if  it  is  not  accepted,  to  guard  the  rights  of  the 
principal  against  the  drawer  in  case  recourse  is  to  be  had  to 
the  drawer,  their  Lordships  are  of  opinion  that  the  duty  of  the 
agent  must  be  measured  by  those  considerations,  and  that  the 
duty  of  the  agent  is  to  obtain  acceptance  of  the  bill,  if  possible, 
but  not  to  press  unduly  for  acceptance  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead 
to  a  refusal,  provided  that  the  steps  for  obtaining  acceptance  or 
refusal  are  taken  within  that  limit  of  time  which  will  preserve  the 
right  of  his  principal  against  the  drawer." 

There  is,  however,  a  difference  between  a  bill  circulating  and 

drcuUtingand  a    bill    locked    up.      "  If/'   says  Buller,   J.,   "  a  bill   drawn  at 

a       ocked     fljjgQ  days'  sight  were  kept  out  in  that  way  [in  circulation]  for 

a  year,  I  cannot  say  that  there  would  be  ladies.    But  if,  instead  of 

putting  it  in  circulation,  the  holder  were  to  lock  it  up  for  any 

length  of  time,  I  should  say  that  he  would  be  guilty  of  laches."* 

1  9  Bing.  4x6. 

8  L.  c.  at  423.  For  a  case  where  the  delay  in  presentment  was  held  unreasonable, 
see  Straker  v.  Graham,  4  M.  &  W.  721 ;  where  neld  reasonable,  Goupy  v.  Harden, 
7  Taunt.  159. 

1  Bank  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  v.  Bank  of  Victoria,  L.  B.  3  P.  C.  526,  at  542.  Cox 
v.  National  Bank,  100  U.  6.  (10  Otto)  704.  The  French  Code  de  Commerce,  Lit.  i.  8.  ii, 
requires  a  European  bill,  t.«.,  one  drawn  from  the  continent  or  islands  of  Europe  and 
payable  within  the  European  possessions  of  France,  to  be  presented  within  six  months 
from  the  date  it  bears,  and  in  default  the  holder  loses  all  recourse  over.  The  rule  aa  to 
reasonable  time  is  well  stated  by  Bigelow.  J.,  in  Prescott  Bank  v.  Caverly,  73  Mass* 
217,  at  221  :  "Ordinarily,  the  question  whether  a  presentment  was  within  a  reason- 
able time  is  a  mixed  question  of  law  and  fact,  to  be  decided  by  the  jury  under  proper 
instructions  from  the  Court.  And  it  may  vary  very  much  according  to  the  particular 
circumstances  of  each  case.  If  the  facta  are  doubtful,  or  in  dispute,  it  ia  the  clear 
duty  of  the  Court  to  submit  them  to  the  jury.  But  when  they  are  clear  and  uncon- 
tradicted, then  it  is  competent  for  the  Court  to  determine  whether  the  reasonable  time 
required  oy  law  for  the  presentment  has  been  exceeded  or  not"  See  Bayler,  Bills  of 
Exchange  (6th  ed.),  230,  and  note.  Also  Bills  of  Exchange  Act,  1882  (45  &  46  Vict, 
c.  61).  8.  40,  sub-s.  3. 

a  4  Mailman  v.  D'Eguino,  2  H.  Bl.  565,  at  £70.    See  the  explanation  of  this  by 
Tindal,  C.J.,  in  Melliah  v.  Rawdon,  9  Bing.  416. 
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The  distinction  has  also  been  stated  as  between  bills  payable  at  a 
certain  number  of  days  after  date  and  bills  payable  at  a  certain 
number  of  days  after  sight.  In  the  case  of  the  former  the  holder 
is  bound  to  use  due  diligence  to  present  the  bill  at  maturity.  In 
the  case  of  the  latter,  if  he  chooses  he  may  put  the  bill  into 
circulation  instead  of  immediately  presenting  it.  It  is  then 
uncertain  when  it  may  be  presented,  and  the  circumstances  must 
determine  the  reasonableness  or  unreasonableness  of  the  delay.1 

Again,  there  is  a  difference  in  the  law  as  to  promissory  notes.  Distinction 
rt  If,"  says  Parke,  B.,2  a  promissory  note  payable  on  demand  is,  after  ^SS  ^ 
a  certain  time,  to  be  treated  as  overdue,  although  payment  has  not  between  ' 
been  demanded,  it  is  no  longer  a  negotiable  instrument.     But  a  notes  and7 
promissory  note  payable  on  demand  is  intended  to  be  a  continuing  che<iue8» 
security.     It  is  quite  unlike  the  case  of  a  cheque  which  is  intended 
to  be  presented  speedily."     Prom  what  fell  from  Lord  Cairns  in 
the  Chartered  Mercantile  Bank  of  India,  &c.  v.  Dickson3  the  law  chartered 
still  seems  not  to  be  finally  settled.     There  it  was  contended  that  aS^of^diA 
the  law  with  regard  to  the  time  for  the  presentation  of  a  promis-  £?■».?• 
sory  note  payable   upon  demand  or  endorsed  over,   requires  a 
presentation  to  the  maker  within  a  reasonable  time.     Lord  Cairns  Lord  Oafrns 
said  :  "  The  cases  of  bills  of  exchange  and  of  cheques  stand  upon  a  Sj^oxf  as  an 
footing  obviously  different,  and  the  law  as  to  them  does  not  by  °Pen  one- 
any  means  of  necessity  decide  the   present  question.     We  have 
been  referred  to  some  American  authorities  in   support  of  the 
proposition  that  the  question  to  be  determined  is  always  whether 
the  presentation  for  payment  was  made  within  a  reasonable  time. 
Their  Lordships  think  it  better  to  assume,  as  was  contended  by  ' 

the  respondent,  that  this  is  a  proper  definition  of  the  question  to 
be  considered.  They  would  be  unwilling  to  preclude  any  argument 
upon  that  in  any  other  case  when  there  might  be  an  opportunity 
of  considering  it  more  fully."  Yet  if  this  case  should  ever  arise, 
the  prospects  of  any  decision  overruling  the  judgment  of  the  Court 
of  Exchequer  and  the  immense  authority  of  Parke,  B.,  which  are 
referred  to  in  the  principal  text-books,4  without  any  comment  as 
settling  the  law,  would  appear  extremely  slight. 

1  Goupy  v.  Harden,  7  Taunt.  1  <J0. 

8  Brooks  v.  Mitchell,  9  M.  &  W.  15,  at  1 8,  and  in  the  argument  the  same  learned 
judge  said  :  "  A  promissory  note  payable  on  demand  is  current  for  any  length  of  time  " ; 
nevertheless  the  Statute  of  Limitation  runs  from  the  date  thereof  In  re  George,  Francis 
v.  Bruce,  44  Ch.  D.  627.  In  Tinson  v.  Francis,  1  Camp.  19,  Lord  Ellenborough,  C.J., 
says :  "  After  a  bill  or  note  is  due  it  comes  disgraced  to  the  indorsee  ; "  and  Boiler,  J., 
in  Brown  v.  Davis,  3  T.  R.  80,  says  that  to  take  an  overdae  note  or  bill  "  is  out  of  the 
common  course  of  dealing."  But  these  cases  must  be  treated  as  overruled,  Charles  v. 
Marsden,  1  Taunt.  224,  at  225  ;  Sturtevant  v.  Ford,  4  M.  &  G.  101.  The  authorities 
are  considered  in  In  re  Overend,  Gurney  &  Co.,  Ex  parte  Swan,  L.  R.  6  Eq.  344,  at 
358.     See  Daniel,  Negotiable  Instruments  (4th  ed.),  §  610. 

3  L.  B.  3  P.  C.  574,  at  579.  See  In  re  Rutherford,  Brown  v,  Rutherford,  14  Ch. 
Div.  687. 

4  Chalmers,  Bills  of  Exchange  (3rd  ed.),  108,  229,  248  ;  Byles,  Bills  of  Exchange 
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American  The  effect  of  the  American  authorities  may  be  summed  up  in 

the  words  used  in  Losee  v.  Dunkin : l  "  There  is  no  precise  time 
at  which  such  a  note  [a  note  payable  on  demand]  is  to  be  deemed 
dishonoured."     "  The  demand  must  be  made  in  reasonable  time, 
and  that  will  depend  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  case  and  the 
situation  of  the  parties." 
Holder  of  bm        In  Blesard  v.  Hirst9  it  was  determined  that  though  it  was  not 
aooepSmcffor  necessary  that  the  holder  should   present   a   bill  for  acceptance 
beforemAturity  before  it  became  due 8  yet  if  he  do  so  he  must  give  immediate 
notice  to  all     notice  of  the  refusal  to  accept  to  all  parties  to  the  bill  to  whom  he 
oTSshonomT  desires  to  resort  for  payment  in  case  it  is  dishonoured ;  and  this 
was  accepted  as  stating  the  law  correctly  in  Goodall  v.  Dolley ; 4  if 
Proposal  to      he  fails  to  do  this  the  indorser  is  discharged;  and  in  the  last- 
without  know-  mentioned  case  it  was  added  that  a  subsequent  proposal  by  the 
holder's  indorser  lto   pay  the  bill   by    instalments,  made   without  know- 

lackes  no         ledge  of  the  indorsee's   laches  is  not   a    waiver  of  the  want  of 

waiver  of  , . 

indorser*  s  notice. 

rights.  There  is  a  distinction  to  be  observed  in  relation  to  the  presenting 

between  duty  a  bill  f or  acceptance  between  the  case  of  the  owner  of  a  draft  and 
of  agenUn       ^is  agent  for  collection.     In  the  case  of  the  owner  he  is  not  bound 
presenting       to  present  a  draft  payable  at  a  date   certain,   for    acceptance 
before  that  day.     But  the  agent  must  act  with   due  diligence 
to  get  the  draft  accepted  as  well  as  paid;  and  he  has  not  the 
discretion  and  latitude  of  time  given  him  that  the  owner  has,  and 
he  is  responsible  for  all  damage  sustained  by  the  owner  for  any 
unreasonable  delay  of  which  he  is  guilty.5 
immediate  The  drawee  is  not  required  to  say  straightway  whether  he  will 

required  from   accept  or  refuse.     In  Bank  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  v.  Bank  of 
the  drawee.      Victoria,6  their  Lordships  were  prepared  to  hold  that  it  was  "  the 
ordinary  custom  of  merchants  to  leave  a  bill  for  acceptance  twenty- 
four  hours  with  the  person  upon  whom  it  is  drawn ;  "  so  that, 
where  the  twenty-four  hours  would  expire  after  business  hours  on 

(8th  ed.),  156,  194;  Chitty,  Bills  of  Exchange  (nth  ed.),  163,  257;  Bullen  and 
Leake,  Prec.  of  Plead.  (3rd  ed.),  109,  538  ;  and  in  bo  elementary  a  book  as  Broom's 
Common  Law  (4th  ed.),  482. 

1  7  Johns.  (Sup.  Ct  N.  Y.)  70. 

2  i  Bprr.  26^0. 

8  Notice  of  dishonour  is  not  necessary  where  the  drawee  is,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
drawing  of  the  bill  was  without  effects  of  the  drawer  in  his  hands :  Bickerdike  p. 
Bollraan,  1  T.  R.  405.  See  the  Bills  of  Exchange  Act,  1882  (45  &  46  Vict,  c  61), 
s.  50 ;  Garew  v.  Duckworth,  L.  R.  4  Ex.  313,  and  what  BramweU,  B.t  says  as  to 
cheques,  at  316 ;  Turner  v.  Samson,  2  Q.  B.  D.  23.    . 

4  1  T.  B.  7x2.  As  to  the  time  from  which  the  Statute  of  Limitations  begins  to  run 
in  the  case  of  a  bill  so  presented  and  refused,  whether  from  the  time  of  presentment  or 
that  of  payment,  Bee  Whitehead  v.  Walker,  9  M.  &  W.  506,  holding  time  to  run  from 
the  former  period. 

6  Exchange  National  Bank  v.  Third  National  Bank,  112  U.  S.  (5  Davis),  276,  at 
291,  citing  3  Kent,  Comm.  82,  and  Chitty,  Bills  of  Exchange  (13th  Am.  ed.),  272.  273. 

6  L.  R.  3  P.  C.  526,  at  543. 
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a  Saturday,  "  it  was  a  natural  and  justifiable  act  to  postpone  the 
demand  for  an  answer "l  till  Monday.4 

The  holder  of  a  bill  may  refuse  to  take  a  qualified  acceptance,  Qualified 
and  may  treat  a  bill  accepted  in  a  qualified  manner  as  non-  aooePfcanoe- 
accepted.' 

|3.  A  bill  must  be  also  presented  for  payment 4  on  penalty  of  p.  Present- 
discharging  the  drawer  and  indorsers.'  payment. 

If  the  bill  is  not  payable  on  demand,  presentment  must  be  made 
on  the  day  it  falls  due.6  If  the  bill  is  payable  on  demand,  then 
presentment  must  be  made  within  a  reasonable  time  after  its  issue 
in  order  to  render  the  drawer  liable,  and  within  a  reasonable  time 
after  its  indorsement  to  render  the  indorser  liable.7  Reasonable 
time  is,  we  have  seen  when  discussing  presentment  for  acceptance 
most  often  a  mixed  question  of  law  and  fact.8  Quam  longum 
esse  debet  non  definitwr  in  jtvre,  sed  pendet  ex  discretion*  justiciar 
riorum.9 

In  some  American  cases10  reasonableness  of  notice  or  demand,  or  American 
due  diligence  when  the  facts  are  not  in  dispute,  has  been  held   a6es* 

> 

1  L.  &,  at  547.  Lord  Cairns,  in  the  course  of  his  judgment,  says,  at  546,  of  the 
term  "excusable  neglect" :  "it  must  mean  this, — that  an  excuse  valid  in  law  existed 
from  that  which,  primd  facie,  and  if  the  excuse  did  not  exist,  would  in  law  be 
a  neglect." 

9  In  Ingram  v.  Foster,  2  Sm.  (K.  B.)  242,  it  was  said  by  Lord  Ellenborough,  0.  J.,  that 
the  law  of  merchants  at  Hamburg,  and  which  prevails  all  over  the  continent  of  Europe,  is 
that  when  a  bill  is  kept  more  than  twenty-four  hours  after  presentation  for  acceptance 
it  amounts  to  an'acceptance  ;  but  see  as  to  this  the  Bills  of  Exchange  Act,  1882,  s.  42. 
Lord  Ellenborough  intimates  a  desire  to  have  the  point,  amongst  others,  argued 
whether,  if  the  holder  allows  further  time,  he  should  not  inform  his  indorser,  and  put 
him  in  as  good  a  situation  as  himself. 

8  45  &  46  Vict.  c.  61,  sec.  44,  sub-s.  (1) ;  as  to  righto  where  there  is  a  qualified 
acceptance,  see  ss.  19  and  52. 

4  See  Mr.  Holmes's  note  on  Place  of  Presentment  to  3  Kent,  Comm.  (12th  ed.)  96. 

5  45  &  46  Vict.  c.  61,  s.  45.  "It  is  now  too  late/1  says  Lord  Ellenborough, 
(Esdaile  v.  Sower  by  (1809),  11  East  114),  "to  contend  that  the  insolvency  of  the 
drawer  or  acceptor  dispenses  with  the  necessity  of  a  demand  of  payment,  or  of  notice  of 
the  dishonour.  See  45  &  46  Vict  c.  61,  s.  48 ;  Nicholson  v.  Gouthit,  2  H.  Bl.  609. 
Excuses  for  delay  or  non-presentation  for  payment  are  regulated  now  by  45  &  46 
Vict.  c.  61,  s.  46.  ■  45  &  46  Vict.  c.  61,  s.  45,  sub-s.  1. 

7  45  &  46  Vict  c.  61,  s.  45,  sub-s.  2.  Cp.  Patience  v.  Townley,  2  Sm.  (K.  B.) 
223.  A  note  payable  on  demand  is  not  so  strictly  construed  overdue  as  other 
instruments :  Camidge  v.  Allenby,  6  B.  &  C.  373 ;  as  to  bankers'  cash  notes, 
Rogers  v.  Langford,  1  Cr.  &  M.  637,  3  Tyrw.  654 ;  Kobson  t>.  Oliver,  10  Q.  B.  704 ; 
45  &  46  Vict.  c.  61,  s.  36.  In  Bowes  v.  Howe,  5  Taunt.  30,  an  allegation  in  the 
declaration  that  the  makers  became  insolvent  and  "  ceased  and  wholly  declined  and 
refused  to  pay  "  any  of  their  notes,  was  held  insufficient,  as  not  being  equivalent  to  an 
allegation  of  presentment.  The  fact  that  the  holder  has  reason  to  believe  that  the 
bill  or  note  will  be  dishonoured  does  not  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  presenting  for 
payment ;  so  that  not  even  the  bankruptcy  or  insolvency  of  the  drawee  or  maker  will 
avail  as  an  excuse  for  not  presenting;  for  many  means  may  remain  of  obtaining 
payment  by  the  assistance  of  mends  or  otherwise,  Sands  v.  Clarke,  8  C.  B.  751 ;  In  re 
East  of  England  Banking  Company,  L.  R.  4  Ch.  14. 

8  Ante,  1535 ;  45  &  46  Vict.  c.  61,  s.  45,  sub-s.  2 ;  Manwaring  v.  Harrison,  1  Stra. 
508.  »  Co.  Litt.  56  b.  • 

10  Aymar  v.  Beers,  7  Cowen  (N.  Y.)  705  ;  Bank  of  Colombia  v.  Lawrence,  1  Peters 
(17.  S.)  578,  where  the  rule  applicable  when  the  party,  to  whom  notice  is  to  be  given, 
has  no  regular  place  of  business  in  the  city  or  town  where  the  holder  resides,  yet 
receives  his  letters  there,  is  considered.    Remer  v.  Downer,  23  Wend.  (N.  Y.)  620. 
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Where  parties 
to  bill  live  in 
the  same 
place. 


Exceptions. 


Oamidge  v. 
Allenby. 


a  question  of  law.  The  difficulty  is  to  dissociate  it  from  the  facts, 
and  the  case  will  not  often  arise  where  it  is  possible  to  dispense 
with  the  assistance  of  the  jury.1 

Presentment  for  payment*  must  be  made  by  the  holder,  or  by  some 
person  authorized  to  receive  payment  on  his  behalf,  at  a  reasonable 
hour  on  a  business  day  at  the  proper  place,8  either  to  the  person 
designated  by  the  bill  as  payer,  or  to  some  person  authorised  to 
pay  or  refuse  payment  on  his  behalf,  if  with  the  exercise  of  reason- 
able diligence  such  person  can  there  be  found. 

The  general  rule  has  also  been  thus  expressed:4  A  man  taking 
a  bill  or  note  payable  on  demand,  or  a  cheque,  is  not  bound,  laying 
aside  all  other  business,  to  present  or  transmit  it  for  payment  [on]  the 
very  first  opportunity.  It  has  long  since  been  decided  in  numerous 
cases  that,  though  the  party  by  whom  the  bill  or  note  is  to  be  paid 
live  in  the  same  place,  it  is  not  necessary  to  present  the  instrument 
for  payment  till  the  morning  next  after  the  day  on  which  it  was 
received.5  And  later  cases  have  established  that  the  holder  of  a 
cheque  has  the  whole  of  the  banking  hours  of  the  next  day  within 
which  to  present  it  for  payment.8 

Where  the  parties  live  in  the  same  place  a  bill  of  exchange 
ought  to  be  presented  the  next  day  after  the  payee  has  received 
it.  If  it  has  to  be  sent  by  post  to  be  presented,  it  ought  to  be 
posted  on  the  day  next  after  the  day  on  which  it  was  received,  and 
it  is  then  the  duty  of  the  person  who  receives  it  by  post  to  present 
it  on  the  day  next  following  the  day  on  which  it  is  received/ 

This  is  not  so  with  promissory  notes.  In  the  case  of  these  it  is 
a  question  for  the  jury  whether  the  delay  in  presentment  is  in  all 
the  circumstances  reasonable  or  unreasonable.8  Bills  of  exchange 
and  cheques,  we  have  already  noted,  stand  upon  a  footing  obviously 
different.  Bank-notes  and  bankers'  cash-notes9  differ  again,  since 
they  are  intended  to  circulate  as  money,  and  are  not  intended  as 
a  continuing  security  in  the  hands  of  any  single  owner. 

The  leading  case  dealing  with  this  class  of  securities  is  Camidge 

1  3  Kent,  Comm.  (13th  ed.)  105,  n  (a;1).  Where  sadden  illness  or  death  of  or 
accident  to  the  holder  or  his  agent  prevents  the  presentment  of  the  bill  or  note  in  doe 
season,  or  the  communication  of  notice,  the  delay  is  excused,  provided  that  presentment 
is  made  and  notice  given  as  promptly  afterwards  as  the  circumstances  permit:  Daniel 
Negotiable  Instruments  (4th  ed.),  §  1125. 

58  45  &  46  Vict  c.  61,  s.  45,  sub-B.  (3V    Pott,  1546. 

3  As  to  what  is  the  proper  place  at  whi(  ~ 
s. 


3  As  to  what  is  the  proper  place  at  which  to  present  a  bill,  see  45  &  46  Vict  c  oi, 


Warren.  1  Str.  415. 


266. 


45,  8ub-s.  (4). 

*  Byles,  Bills  of  Exchange  (15th  ed.)  280. 
0  Ward  v.  Evans,  2  Ld.  Raym.  928  ;  Moore  v. 

•  Bobson  v.  Bennett,  2  Taunt.  388  ;  Moule  v.  Brown,  4  Bing 

7  Byles,  Bills  of  Exchange  (15th  ed.)  281. 

8  Chartered  Mercantile  Bank  of  India,  &c.  v.  Dickson,  L.  R.  3  P.  C.  574,  *t  579 ; 
45  &  46  Vict.  c.  61,  s.  86.  As  to  cancellation  without  authority  by  an  agent  em- 
ployed to  collect  a  bill,  Bank  of  Scotland  v.  Dominion  Bank  (Toronto),  (1891),  App.  Cm. 
592. 

9  Shute  v.  Robins,  3  C.  &  P.  80. 
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v.  Allenby.1    There  Bayley,  J.,  lays  down  the  general  rule  appli-  Rule 
cable  to  negotiable  instruments  to  be  "  that  the  holder  of  such  an  S^SSbte*0 
instrument  is  to  present  promptly,  or  to  communicate  without  faJJJSSjw- 
delay  notice  of  non-payment,  or  of  the  insolvency  of  the  acceptor  of  Bayley,  J. 
a  bill  or  the  maker  of  a  note,  fo*  a  party  is  not  only  entitled  to 
knowledge  of  insolvency,  but  to  notice  that  in  consequence  of  such 
insolvency  he  will  he  called  upon  to  pay  the  amount  of  the  bill  or 
note."* 

The  rule  as  to  bank-notes  is  declared  to  be  that,  since  they  are  Hale  as  to 
intended  for  circulation,  the  holder  is  not  bound  immediately*  to  b*nk-note»- 
circulate  them  or  to  send  them  into  the  bank  for  payment,  but  he 
is  bound  to  do  one  or  the  other  "  within  a  reasonable  time  after  he 
had  received  them ;  "*  so  that  where  notes  of  a  Huddersfield  bank, 
which  had  stopped  payment  the  same  morning  at  eleven  o'clock 
(though  the  fact  was  not  known  to  either  payer  or  payee),  were 
handed  over  to  a  creditor  at  York  on  Saturday  afternoon  at  three 
o'clock  in  payment  of  an  account,  and  were  neither  circulated 
nor  presented  for  payment,  and  a  week  after  the  payee  required 

1  6  B.  &  C.  373,  at  383  ;  Robinson  v.  Hawksford,  9  Q.  B.  52.  "  I  have  before  said, 
the  bolder  of  a  bill  of  exchange  is  not,  omissis  omnibus  alii*  neaotiis,  to  devote  himself  to 
giving  notice  of  its  dishonour.  It  is  enough  if  this  be  done  with  reasonable  expedition. 
.  .  .  Here  a  day  has  been  lost.  .  .  .  If  a  party  has  an  entire  day  he  must  send  off  his 
letter  conveying  the  notice  within  post  time  of  that  day  ;  "  per  Lord  Ellenborough,  C.  J., 
Smith  v.  Mullett,  2  Camp.  208,  at  209.   See  now  45  &  46  Vict.  c.  61,  sec.  49,  sub.-s.  (12). 

3  See  Robson  v.  Oliver,  10  Q.  B.  704 ;  James  v.  Holditch,  8  JD.  &  R.  40.  Ab  to 
what  constitutes  negotiability,  see  Goodwin  v.  Robarts,  1  App.  Cas.  476 ;  Crouch  v. 
Credit  Foncier  of  England,  L.  R.  8  Q.  B.  374.  A  definition  of  negotiable  instrument  is 
given  by  Bowen,  L.J.,  as  follows :  Simmons  v.  London  Joint  Stock  Bank  (1891),  1  Ch. 
270,  at  294  :  "A  negotiable  instrument  payable  to  bearer  is  one  which,  by  the  custom 
of  trade,  passes  from  hand  to  hand  oy  delivery,  and  the  holder  of  which  for  the 
time  being,  if  he  is  a  bond  fide  holder  for  value  without  notice,  has  a  good  title,  not* 
withstanding  any  defect  of  title  in  the  person  from  whom  he  took  it.  A  contractual 
document,  in  other  words,  may  be  such  that,  by  virtue  of  its  delivery,  all  the  rights  of 
the  transferor  are  transferred  to  and  can  be  enforced  by  the  transferee  against  the 
original  contracting  party,  but  it  may  yet  fall  short  of  being  a  completely  negotiable 
instrument,  because  the  transferee  acquires  by  mere  delivery  no  better  title  than  his 
transferor.  "  What  is  negotiability?"  Bays  Strong,  J.,  in  Shaw  v.  Railroad  Company, 
101  U.  S.  (11  Otto)  557,  at  562,  "It  is  a  technical  term  derived  from  the  usage  of 
merchants  and  bankers  in  transferring,  primarily,  bills  of  exchange  and  afterwards 
promissory  notes.  At  common  law  no  contract  was  assignable,  so  as  to  give  an 
assignee  a  right  to  enforce  it  by  suit  in  his  own  name.  To  this  rule  bills  of  exchange 
and  promissory  notes,  payable  to  order  or  bearer,  have  been  admitted  exceptions,  made 
such  by  the  adoption  of  the  law  merchant.  They  may  be  transferred  by  indorsement 
and  delivery,  and  such  a  transfer  is  called  negotiation.  It  is  a  mercantile  business 
transaction,  and  the  capability  of  being  thus  transferred,  so  as  to  give  to  the  indorsee  a 
right  to  sue  on  the  contract  in  his  own  name  is  what  constitutes  negotiability . "  See 
the  judgment  of  Holroyd,  J.,  in  Wookey  v.  Pole,  4  B.  &  Aid.  at  9,  pointing  the  distinction 
between  money  and  instruments  which  are  the  representatives  of  money  and  other  forms  of 
property.  Pbstt  1614.  A  commercial  guaranty  is  not  a  negotiable  security,  2  Kent  Com. 
549  n.  a.  Tatara  v.  Haslar,  23  Q.  B.  D.  345  ;  Goodall  v.  The  Australian  Freehold 
Banking  CorDoration,  16  Vict.  L.  R.  29.  In  an  action  by  an  indorsee  on  a  bill  of 
exchange,  if  it  anpear  that  a  prior  party  was  defrauded  out  of  it,  the  plaintiff  is  bound 
to  prove  the  consideration  he  gave  for  it :  Rees  v.  Marquis  of  Headfort,  2  Camp.  574, 
45  &  46  Vict.  c.  61,  s.  30,  sub. -s.  (2). 

1  Shute  v.  Robins,  3  C.  &  P.  80.  If  the  notes  have  to  be  transmitted,  they  may  be 
cut  in  halves,  and  sent  in  different  parcels  and  on  different  days :  Williams  v.  Smith, 
2  B.  &  Aid.  496. 

*  6  B.  &  C.  at  382. 
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the  payer  to  take  them  back  and  to  pay  the  amount  of  them,  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench  held  that,  "  in  consequence  of  the  negoti- 
able nature  of  the  instruments,  it  became  his  [the  payee's]  duty 
to  give  notice  to  the  party  who  paid  him  the  notes,  that  the 
bankers  had  become  insolvent,  and  that  he,  the  plaintiff,  would 
resort  to  the  defendant  for  payment  of  the  notes ;  and  it  would 
then  have  been  for  the  defendant  to  consider  whether  he  could 
transfer  the  loss  to  any  other  person,  for  unless  he  had  been 
guilty  of  negligence,  he  might  perhaps  have  resorted  to  the  person 
who  paid  him  the  notes."1  The  plaintiff  accordingly  failed  in 
the  performance  of  his  duty,  and  the  defendant  was  discharged.8 
Bight  of  This  right  of  resort,  in  the  case  of  bills  of  exchange  and  of 

p^enton       cheques,  is  dependent  upon  indorsement.    By  the  Bills  of  Exchange 
indorsement     ^^  1882,8  a  transferor  by  delivery  is  not  liable  on  the  instrument. 
He  is  liable  to  his  immediate  transferee,  being  a  holder  for  value, 
on   an  implied  warranty  connected  with,  but   collateral  to,  the 
instrument,  to  the  effect  that  the  instrument  is  what  it  purports 
to  be,  that  he  has  a  right  to  transfer  it,  and  that  at  the  time  of 
transfer  he  was  not  aware  of  any  fact  that  rendered  it  worthless.4 
H  id     f  bfll       Where  value  is  given  for  a  bill  of  exchange,  carelessness,  negli- 
of  exchange     gence,  or  foolishness  is  not  enough  to  disentitle  the  holder  to 
d^sentiSedto^  recover  if  there  is  anything  wrong  with   it.    They  are  matters 
reason1©!7       tending  to  show  the  existence  of  dishonesty,  but  do  not  in  them- 
negiigence.      selves  constitute  matter  of  defence.     To  do  this  it  must  be  shown 
that  the  person  who  gave  value  for  the  bill  was  affected  with 
notice  that  there  was  something  wrong  about  it  when  he  took  it. 
In  that  case  he  takes  it  at  his  peril.     The  real  point  is,  did  he  know 
there  was  something  wrong  about    it.     If    "he  refrained  from 
asking  questions,  not  because  he  was  an  honest  blunderer  or  a 
stupid  man,  but  because  he  thought  in  his  own  secret  mind — I 
suspect  there  is  something  wrong,  and  if  I  ask  questions  and  make 
further  inquiry,  it  will  no  longer  be  my  suspecting  it,  but  my 
knowing  it,  and  then  I  shall  not  be  able  to  recover.     I  think  that 
is  dishonesty."5    Where  that  is  found  no  right  can  avaiL     As 
1  6  B.  &  C.  382. 

3  See  The  Feronia,  L.  R.  2  A.  &  E.  65,  at  79,  for  the  law  as  to  the  consequences  of 
neglect  to  give  notice. 

8  Section  58,  sub-sec.  2.  Cp.  ex  parte  Roberts,  2  Cox  (Ch.)  171 :  Fenn  v.  Harrison, 
3  T.  R.  757  ;  Ex  parte  Bird,  4  De  &.  &  S.  273.  See  sec.  23,  also  Lindas  v.  Bradwell, 
5  C.  B.  583,  at  591 ;  Trueman  v.  Loder,  11  A.  &  E.  589,  at  594 ;  Pooley  v.  Driver, 
5  Ch.  D.  458. 

4  Section  58,  sub-sec.  3.  The  Statute  of  Limitations  begins  to  run  immediately  on 
payment  being  made,  though  the  instrument  is  forged  :  Bree  v.  Holbech,  2  Doug.  654 ; 
Leather  Manufacturers'  Bank  v.  Merchants'  Bank,  128  U.  S.  (22  Davis)  26. 

*  Per  Lord  Blackburn,  Jones  v.  Gordon,  2  App.  Cas.  616,  at  629.  Cp.  Tatam  v. 
Haslar,  23  Q*  B.  D.  345.  See  also  Foster  v.  Pearson,  1  Cr.  M.  &  R.  849,  approved  in 
London  Joint  Stock  Bank  v.  Simmons  (1892),  App.  Cas.  201.  In  America  there  is 
great  mass  of  authority  the  other  way ;  this  is  collected  in  a  note  to  People's  Bank 
v.  Franklin  Bank,  17  Am.  St.  R.  884.     See  post,  1549. 
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Pollock,  C.B.,  says:1  "By  the  law  of  England  fraud  cuts  down  Pollock;  C.B., 
everything.     I  believe  that  is  the  common  mode  of  expressing  a  SJdteyoo ttie 
legal  proposition  known  to  every  lawyer  in  Westminster  Hall,  f*64^8  of 
The  law  sets  itself  against  fraud  to  the  extent  of  breaking  through 
almost  every  rule,  sacrificing  every  maxim,  getting  rid  of  every 
ground  of  opposition  which  may  be  presented,  so  as  to  prevent  it 
from  succeeding.     So  much  does  the  law  of  England  abhor  fraud 
that  even  the  maxim  that  you  can  never  aver  against  the  record 
is  not  allowed  to  prevail  if  fraud  can  be  shewn ;  and  probably  there 
is  no  maxim  more  stringent  than  that  you  cannot  aver  against  the 
record.     The  law  will  not  allow  technical  difficulties  of  any  kind  to 
interfere  to  prevent  the  success  of  right  and  justice  and  truth." 

The  consequences  of  fraud,  however,  affect  a  bill  no  further  than  Frond  in  the 
its  acquisition.  To  trace  back  its  course  until  fraud  is  found  in  JjSu." 
some  earlier  transaction  during  its  currency  will  not  avail ;  for  to 
do  this  would,  in  the  words  of  Lord  Kenyon,*  "be  at  once  to 
paralyze  the  circulation  of  all  the  paper  in  the  country,  and  with 
it  all  its  commerce."  Abbott,  C.J.,  endeavoured  to  establish  a 
different  rule  in  Gill  v.  Cubitt,8  but  the  King's  Bench  returned  to 
the  earlier  rule  in  Goodman  v.  Harvey,4  and  the  rule  as  stated  by 
Lord  Kenyon  may  be  considered  fixed  by  the  decision  in  Raphael 
v.  Bank  of  England.5 

The  question  may  then  arise  of  what  circumstances  are  sufficient  What  oironm- 
to  amount  to  proof  of  mala  fides.     "  I  agree,"  said  Parke,  B.,fl  "  that  sufficient  to 
'  notice  and  knowledge '  means  not  merely  express  notice,  but  know-  JJJJS*  °M&  °f 
ledge  or  the  means  of  knowledge  to  which  the  party  wilfully  shuts 
his  eyes " ;  and  Lord  Herschell,  in  London  Joint  Stock  Bank  v. 
Simmons,7 says :  "If  there  is  anything  to  arouse  suspicion,  to  lead 
to  a  doubt  whether  the  person  purporting  to  transfer  them  [negoti- 
able instruments]  is  justified  in  entering  into  the  contemplated 
transaction,"  "  the  existence  of  such  suspicion  or  doubt  would  be 
inconsistent  with  good  faith.     And  if  no  inquiry  were  made,  or  if 
on  inquiry  the  doubt  were  not  removed  and  the  suspicion  dissipated, 
I  should  have  no  hesitation  in  holding  that  good  faith  was  wanting 
in  a  person  thus  acting."     If,  then,  the  circumstances  are  of  such  a 
character  as  to  create  either  a  presumption  of  fraud  or  to  suggest  a 
right  in  any  prior  party,  they  operate  as  notice  to  the  transferee. 

1  Kogers  v.  Hadley,  32  L.  J.  Ex.  241,  at  248. 

*  Lawson  v.  Weston,  4  Esp.  (N.  P.)  56. 

8  3  B.  &  C.  466.  The  history  of  the  decisions  is  given  in  Fhelan  v.  Moss,  67  Pa. 
St.  59-  *  4  A.  &  E.  870. 

0  17  G.  B.  161.  See  per  Field,  J.,  in  London  and  County  Banking  Company  v. 
-Groome,  8  Q.  B.  D.  288,  at  204.  Post,  161 5.  The  preponderating  rule  in  America 
is  the  same  as  the  rule  in  England ;  nevertheless  Gill  v.  Cnbitt  is  followed  in  some 
Courts,  Daniel,  Negotiable  Instruments  (4th  ed.),  §  775. 

*  May  v.  Chapman,  16  M.  &  W.  355,  at  361. 

7  (1892),  App.  Cas.  201,  at  223.    rost,  1619.; 
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Transferee  of  The  general  proposition,  that  a  person  who  takes  an  accommoda- 
dishonour.  tion  bill  after  it  has  been  dishonoured  cannot  be  in  a  better 
situation  than  the  drawer  as  against  the  acceptor,  is  no  longer 
law;1  for  negotiable  paper  does  not  lose  its  negotiability  by 
being  dishonoured  either  for  non-payment  or  non-acceptance;* 
but  the  indorsee  or  transferee  for  value  of  a  bill  of  exchange 
after  dishonour  has  "a  right  to  recover  against  the  acceptor 
whether  the  bill  was  given  for  value  or  not,  unless  there  be  an 
equity  attached  to  the  bill  itself  amounting  to  a  discharge  of  it."3 
And  further :  "  the  person  who  takes  up  a  bill  supra  protest  for  the 
honour  of  a  particular  party  to  the  bill,  succeeds  to  the  title  of  the 
person  from  whom,  not  for  whom,  he  receives  it,  and  has  all  the  title 
of  such  person  to  sue  upon  it,  except  that  he  discharges  all  the 
parties  to  the  bill  subsequent  to  the  one  for  whose  honour  he  takes 
it  up,  and  that  he  cannot  himself  indorse  it  over."  *  The  absence 
of  indorsement,  however,  does  not  preclude  the  transferee  from 
suing ;  and  if  a  transferee  has  given  value  for  a  bill,  he  is  still 
entitled  to  recover,  even  though  the  bill  is  an  accommodation  bill, 
and  has  not  been  indorsed  to  the  transferee.4  In  the  United  States 
it  has  further  been  decided  that  when  a  bill  of  exchange  or  promis- 
sory note  is  proved  to  have  been  parted  with  for  value,  the  amount 
of  the  consideration  is  immaterial  except  as  it  bears  on  the  question 
of  actual  or  constructive  notice;5 
JWJ8  °!  The  holder  of  an  overdue  bill  of  exchange  or  promissory  note  is, 

overdue  bill  of  however,  held  to  take  it  at  his  peril,  and  to  stand  in  no  better 
6X0  **  position  than  those  from  whom  he  takes  it,  as  to  any  equities 
attaching  between  those  from  whom  he  takes  it  and  the  acceptor  ;• 
for  these  instruments  are  usually  current  only  during  the  period 
before  they  become  payable,  so  that  negotiation  of  them  after- 
wards is  out  of  the  ordinary  and  usual  course  of  dealing.' 
Case  of  a  The  case  of  cheques  is  different.8    There  the  jury  has  to  decide 

cheque  differs. 

1  Tinsonr.  Francis,  I  Camp.  19,  and  Ex  parte  Lambert,  13  Ves.  179,  which  maintain 

the  proposition,  must  be  taken  to  be  overruled  by  a  string  of  cases,  beginning  with 
Charles  v.  Marsden,  1  Taunt.  224,  down  to  In  re  European  Bank,  Export*  Oriental 
Commercial  Bank,  L.  B.  5  Ch.  358,  at  362,  where  Ex  parte  Swan,  L.  R.  6  Eq.  344,  mt 
359,  360  is  referred  to.  See,  however,  note  to  Tinson  v.  Francis,  10  Rev.  R.  617, 
and  45  &  46  Vict.  0.  61,  s.  36.  The  American  rule  may  be  found,  Daniel,  Negotiable 
Instruments  (4th  ed.),  §  786. 

2  Thompson  v.  Perrine,  106  U.  S.  (16  Otto)  589,  at593- 

8  Per  Malins,  V.C.,  In  re  Overend,  Gurney  &  Co.,  JSas  parte  Swan,L.  B.  6  Eq.  344, 
at  367,  where  assent  is  also  given  to  the  proposition,  that  "  a  person  who  does  takes  up 


a  bill  for  the  honour  of  a  particular  person  svpra  protest,  cannot  himself  indorse  it 

cchange  Act  1882  (45  &  40  V~ 
4  Hood  v.  Stewart,  17  Kettie  749.     See  45  &  46  Vict,  c  61,  sec.  31. 


over.     See  Bills  of  Exchange  Act  1882  (45  &  46  Vict  c.  61),  s.  68. 


*  King  v.  Doane,  139  U.  S.  (32  Davis)  166.    As  to  notice,  Bee  post,  1636. 

6  Barongh  v.  White,  2  C.  &  P.  8,  and  note  citing  Taylor  v.  Mather,  3  T.  R  83  n ; 
Brown  v.  Davis,  3  T.  R.  80 ;  and  Bayley,  Bills  of  Exchange,  1x8  ;  see  Aloock  v.  Smith 
(1892),  1  Cb.  238 ;  Daniel,  Negotiable  Instruments  (4th  ed.),  §  782. 

?  Down  v.  Hailing,  4  B.  &  C.  330,  2  C.  &  P.  1 1.  As  to  this  case  see  per  Lord 
Brougham,  Bank  of  Bengal  v.  Fagan,  7  Moo.  P.  C.  C.  61,  at  72.  See  also  Symonds  v. 
Atkinson,  1  H.  &  N.  146.  *  Rothschild  v.  Corney,  9  B.  &  C.  388. 
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whether  the  transfer  was  in  such  circumstances  as  should  have 
raised  suspicion  in  the  transferee.  London  and  County  Banking 
Co.  v.  Groome1  illustrates  this  point.  A  lapse  of  eight  days 
occurred  between  the  drawing  and  presentment  of  a  cheque ;  and 
this  Field,  J.,  considered  "  although  not  conclusive,  a  circumstance 
to  be  taken  into  consideration  by  them  (the  jury)  in  coming  to 
a  conclusion  on  that  question/'  i.e.,  whether  the  transfer  should 
have  raised  snspicions. 

Bills  of  exchange  are  specially  favoured  by  the  law  merchant  when  Bills  lost  or 
in  the  hands  of  bond  fide  holders  for  value  without  notice,1  so  that  8t0  en* 
in  the  case  of  a  bill  or  note  lost  or  stolen  and  purchased  from  either 
finder  or  thief  by  a  bond  fide  purchaser,  he  may  hold  it  against  the 
true  owner,  even  though  he  took  it  negligently  and  in  circum- 
stances of  suspicion.  This  is  in  derogation  of  what  Bowen,  L.  J., 
terms  "  the  broad  principle  of  law,"  "  that  except  in  the  case  of  a 
sale  in  market  overt3  no  person  can  acquire  a  title  to  a  personal 
chattel  from  a  person  who  is  not  the  owner."'  There  must  be 
actual  or  constructive  notice  of  the  defective  title — in  other  words, 
mala  fides — to  defeat  the  purchaser's  title.  The  purchaser  is  not 
bound  to  look  beyond  the  instrument.5  This  rule  was  first  formu- 
lated in  the  case  of  a  lost  bank-note,6  on  the  ground  that  the 
exigencies  of  business  and  the  consideration  that  bank-notes  pass 
from  hand  to  hand  as  coin  so  require.  Later,  the  same  principle 
was  applied  to  merchants'  drafts,7  and  lastly  bills  and  notes  were 
also  held  to  be  comprehended  by  it.8 

1  8  Q.  B.  D.  288;  Hayes  v.  Robertson,  15  Vict.  L.  B.  480.  Bull  v.  Bank  of 
Kasson,  123  U.  S.  (16  Davis)  105.  See  also  3  Kent  Com.  (12th  ed.)  82,  cum  notia; 
London  Joint  Stock  Company  v.  Simmons  (1892),  App.  Cas.  20 1,  at  221. 

*  In  Goodman  v.  Harvey,  4  A.  &  £.  870,  where  the  bill  bore  on  its  face  the  marks 
of  its  dishonour,  Deninan,  C.J.,  at  872,  was  of  opinion  the  plaintiff  could  not  recover, 
for  he  "  had  received  the  bill  with  a  death- wound  apparent  on  it." 

1  The  Case  of  Market  Overt,  Tudor,  L.  C.  on  Mercantile  Law  (3rd  ed.),  274,  in  the 
notes  to  which,  275-307,  the  law  as  to  sales  in  market  overt  is  considered. 

4  See  the  Larceny  Act,  1861,  (24  &  25  Vict.  c.  96),  ss.  75  and  100. 

8  Goodman  v.  Harvey,  4  A.  &  E.  870  ;  King  v.  Milsom,  2  Camp.5.  As  to  onus  of 
proof  of  title  to  a  negotiable  instrument,  Solomons  v.  Bank  of  England,  13  East 
135  n.  In  America  a  distinction  between  bank  notes  and  other  negotiable  instruments 
is  recognized,  which  is  not  allowed  in  England  (De  la  Chaumette  v.  Bank  of  England, 
9  B.  &  C.  208),  whereby  the  holder  of  a  bank-note  can  rest  secure  in  its  possession  as 
sufficient  evidence  of  his  right  to  recover  upon  it,  until  the  defendant  shews  he  was 
tainted  with  the  fraud  or  at  any  rate  cognisant  of  it,  Daniel,  Negotiable  Instruments 
(4th  ed.),  §  1680.  e  Miller  v.  Race,  1  Burr.  452,  1  Sm.  L.  C.  (9th  ed.),  491. 

r  Grant  v.  Vaughan,  3  Burr.  15 16.  As  to  the  law  applicable  to  bondspassing  to 
bearer,  see  Gorgier  v.  Mieville,  3  B.  &  C.  45 ;  also  Symons  v.  Mulkern,  30  W.  B.  875  ; 
and  Crouch  v.  Credit  Fonoier  of  England,  L.  B.  8  Q.  B.  374 ;  and  compare  with  what 
is  said  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber  in  Goodwin  v.  Roberts,  L.  R.  10  Ex.  337,  at  356, 
affirmed  1  App.  Cas.  476.  See  also  Picker  v.  London  and  County  Banking  Company, 
18  Q.  B.  Div.  515.  For  the  law  where  share  certificates  with  a  blank  form  of  transfer 
are  handed  over,  see  Colonial  Bank  v.  Hepworth,  36  Ch.  D.  36 ;  Colonial  Bank  v. 
Cady  and  Williams,  5  App.  Cas.  267;  London  Joint  Stock  Bank  v.  Simmons  (1892), 
App.  Cas.  201,  at  221 ;  V enables  v.  Baring  Brothers  (1892),  3  Ch.  527.  Frey  v. 
Ives.  8  Times  L.  R.  582,  is  a  decision  on  the  particular  facts. 

*  Peacock  v.  Rhodes,  2  Doug.  633.  In  Glvn  v,  Baker,  13  East  509,  the  securities 
were  not  then  negotiable.    See  now  51  Geo.  IIL  c.  64,  s.  4. 
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statutory  At  common  law,  if  the  holder  of  a  bill  lost  it,  no  action  by  hi™ 

provision.  1  j  i  •     *»      i_      i  »  i  -i-i 

wonld  lie,  for  by  the  custom  of  merchants  the  acceptor  was  entitled 
to  the  possession  of  the  bill  as  his  voucher  for  the  payment.1  In 
equity,  however,  relief  would  be  given  and  payment  ordered 
where  an  offer  was  made  to  give  an  indemnity  under  the  direction 
of  the  Court.2  Now,  by  the  Bills  of  Exchange  Act,  i882,s  pro- 
vision is  made  for  forbidding  the  loss  of  such  an  instrument  to  be 
set  up,  "  provided  an  indemnity  be  given  to  the  satisfaction  of  a 
court  or  judge  against  the  claims  of  any  other  person  upon  the 
instrument  in  question." 
When  present-      Presentment  for  payment  of  a  bill  or  note  we  have  seen  must  be 

ment  for  • 

payment         made  by  the  holder  or  his  agent,  at  a  reasonable  hour,  on  a  business 
must  be  made.  ^^  a^.  ^  pr0per  pia^  to  the  person  designated  by  the  bill  or  note 

as  the  payer  or  his  agent,4  if  such  a  person  can  be  found  by  the 
use  of  reasonable  diligence.  It  may  also  be  made  through  the  Post 
Office.5  Presentment,  if  at  a  banker's,  should  be  within  banking 
hours ;  if  not  at  a  banker's,  it  may  be  made  at  any  time  of  the 
day  when  the  person  chargeable  may  reasonably  be  expected  to 
be  found  at  his  place  of  residence  or  business,  though  it  be  six, 
seven,  or  eight  in  the  evening.*  When  a  bill  or  note  is  presented 
by  the  holder  or  his  agent  at  a  reasonable  hour  on  a  business  day 
at  the  proper  place,  and  after  the  exercise  of  reasonable  diligence 
no  person  authorized  to  pay  or  refuse  payment  can  be  found  there, 
no  further  presentment  to  the  drawee  or  acceptor  or  maker  is 
necessary.7 

A  personal  demand  is  not  in  general  necessary.8  If,  however,  a 
bill  is  drawn  upon,  or  accepted,  or  a  uote  made  by  two  or  more  persons 

1  Hansard  v.  Robinson,  7  B.  &  C.  90.    See  Bayley,  Bills  of  Exchange  (6th  odL)r 

139- 

8  Walmsley  v.  Child,  I  Ves.  Sen.  341  ;  Story,  Eq.  Jur.  85. 

*  45  &  46  Vict.  c.  61,  sb.  69,  70.  See  Gillett  v.  The  Bank  of  England,  6  Times  L.  B. 
9 ;  Conflans  Stone  Quarry  Company,  Limited,  v.  Parker,  L.  R.  3  C.  P.  1 ;  Bevan  p. 
Hill,  2  Camp.  381.  At  common  law  the  holder  of  a  bill  of  exchange  might  release  the 
liability  of  the  acceptor  by  parol,  Whatley  v.  Tricker,  1  Camp.  35 ;  bnt  by  45  &  46 
Vict.  c.  61,  8.  62,  the  bill  must  now  be  delivered  up  to  the  acceptor  where  the  renun- 
ciation is  not  in  writing.  With  respect  to  bank-notes,  absolutely  destroyed  by  accident) 
the  banker,  on  due  proof  thereof,  must  pay  the  owner.  If  only  lost  by  theft,  &c.,  he 
must  pay  the  bond  fide  holder;  Shaw,  C.J.,  in  Whiton  v.  Old  Colony  Insurance 
Company,  43  Mass.  1,  at  6;  3  Kent  Comm.  (12th  ed.),  115,  cum  noli*. 

4.  A  collecting  agent  is  liable  if  he  does  not  use  due  diligence.'  Lubbock  v.  Tribe, 
3  M.  &  W.  607,  at  612  ;  Lysaght  v.  Bryant,  19  L.  J.  C.  P.  160. 

5  45  &  46  Vict.  c.  61,  a.  45,  sub-ss.  3-8.  As  between  drawer  and  holder  the  pre- 
sentment for  payment  must  be  within  a  reasonable  time,  and  the  drawer  is  not  discharged 
unless  some  loss  is  occasioned  to  him  by  the  delay,  Heywood  v.  Pickering,  L.  R.  9  Q. 
B.  428.  In  Prideaux  v.  Criddle,  L.  R.  4  Q.  B.  455,  at  461,  presentment  through  a 
post  office  was  said  to  be  a  reasonable  mode  ofpresentment.  See  per  Erie,  C.J.,  Bailey 
v.  Bodenham,  16  C.  B.  N.  S.  288,  at  296.  Presentment  was  held  to  be  excused  in 
In  re  Bethell,  Bethell  v.  Bethel],  34  Ch.  D.  561.  Cp.  Smith  v.  Bank  of  New  South 
Wales,  L.  R.  4  P.  C.  194,  per  Mellish,  L.J.,  at  207. 

6  Byles,  Bills  of  Exchange  (15th  ed.)  285. 

7  45  &  46  Vict.  c.  61,  8.  45,  sub-s.  5. 
6  Matthews  v.  Haydon,  2  Esp.  (N.  P.)  509 ;  Brown  v.  M'Dermot,  5  Esp.  (N.  P.) 
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who  are  not  partners,  and  no  place  of  payment  is  specified,  present- 
ment mnst  be  made  to  all  of  them.1  In  the  event  of  the  death  of  the 
person  chargeable,  where  no  place  of  payment  is  specified  on  the 
bill,  presentment  mnst  be  made  to  his  personal  representative.9  If 
a  bill  or  note  is  not  duly  presented,  all  the  antecedent  parties  are 
discharged,8  though  the  acceptor  or  maker  continues  liable.4 
Neglect  to  present  has  been  held  not  to  discharge  a  man  who 
guarantees  the  due  payment  of  a  bill  or  note.5  And  a  payment 
before  a  bill  or  note  becomes  due  does  not  entinguish  it  any  more 
than  if  it  were  merely  discounted.0 

In  Bobarts  v.  Tucker,7  the  Exchequer  Chamber  held  the  accept-  Bobarts  v. 
ance  of  a  bill  of  exchange  payable  at  a  banker's  to  be  equivalent    uc  er" 
to  an  order  to  the  banker  to  pay  the  bill  to  any  person  who, 
according  to  the  law  merchant,   could  give  a  valid   discharge 
for  it.     Therefore  a  banker  is  warranted  in  paying  to  any  one 
who  becomes  the  holder  by  a  genuine  indorsement,  and  only  to 
such ;   and  the  responsibility  for  deciding  on  the  genuineness  of 
indorsements  is  on  the  banker.     The  liability  thus  attaching  to 
bankers  is  extremely  onerous.     Lord  Herschell,  indeed,  going  so  Criticism  of 
far  as  to  say  the  decision  "  rested  upon  the  assumption  that  it  was  Herschell. 
possible  for  a  banker  to  do  that  which  would  be,  commercially 
speaking,  absolutely  impracticable — viz.,  to  investigate  the  validity 
of  all  the  indorsements  before  he  complied  with  the  direction  of 
his  customers  and  paid  the  bill;"8  but  as  is  suggested  in  the 
judgment  of  Parke,  B.,9  the  banker  may,  if  he  pleases,  avoid  it  by  Anticipated  by 
requiring  his  customers  "to  domicile  their  bills  at  their  own    *rke»B- 
offices  and  to  honour  them  by  giving  a  cheque  upon  the  banker." 
Failing  this,  they  are  liable  if  they  pay  on  other  than  a  genuine 
indorsement10    Lord    Halsbury,    C.,    in    Bank    of    England    v. 

1  45  &  46  Vict  c  61,  8.  45,  eub-B.  6. 

8  Sec.  45,  sub-s.  7.  8  Sec.  45. 

*  Sec.  52,  sub-s.  1.  General  and  qualified  acceptances  are  distinguished,  sec.  10. 
Eowe  v.  Young,  2  Bligh  (H.  L.)  391,  at  467,  468.  Op.  Maltby  v.  Murrells,  5  H.  & 
N.  813,  at  823. 

8  Carter  v.  White,  25  Ch.  J).  666;  Hitchcock  v.  Humfrey,  5  M.  &G.  559;  Walton 
v.  Mascal),  13  M.  &  W.  452;  see  Ex  parte  Bishop,  In  re  Fox,  15  Ch.  D.  400. 

8  Burbridge  v.  Manners,  3  Camp.  193,  at  195 ;  Scholey  v.  Ramsbottom,  2  Camp. 
485. 

7  16  Q.  B.  560.  See  Woods  v.  Thiedemann,  1  H.&  C.  478.  The  distinction  between 
Bobarts  v.  Tucker,  and  Bank  of  England  v.  Vagliano  Brothers,  (1891)  App.  Cas.  107,  is 
that  in  Bobarts  v.  Tucker  the  acceptor  did  not  contribute  to  mislead  the  bankers,  and  when 
there  is  a  bondjidev&yee,  the  acceptor  remains  liable  to  him.  But  where  there  is  a  real 
payee,  as  in  Bank  of  England  v.  Vagliano  Brothers,  and  the  drawer  indorses  the  name  of  a 
pretended  payee,  there  is  no  outstanding  liability  from  which  a  discharge  is  needed  for  the 
acceptor's  protection.  Bobarts  v.  Tucker,  in  the  main,  has  now  statutory  sanction  by 
virtue  of  the  Bills  of  Exchange  Act,  1882  (45  £46  Vict  c.  61),  s.  24 ;  though,  as 
is  pointed  out  presently,  the  application  of  the  decision  to  cheques  is  disallowed  by  the 
same  authority.     Post,  1560. 

8  Bank  of  England  v.  Vagliano  Brothers,  (1891)  App.  Cas.  at  155. 
»  16  Q.  B.  at  579. 

10  From  this  statement  Lord  Macnaghten  draws  the  conclusion  that  the  relation 
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Law  declared 
in  Roberts  v. 
Tucker 
modified  by 
statute. 


Notice  of 
dishonour. 


Acceptance 
admits 
drawer's 
signature  but 
not  indorsees. 


Vagliano  Brothers,1  was  not  "  prepared  to  assent  to  the  proposition 
that  it  (i.e.,  the  decision  in  Kobarts  v.  Tucker)  is  a  harsh  decision. 
A  customer  tells  his  banker  to  pay  a  particular  person ;  the  banker 
pays  some  one  else,  and  it  wonld  seem  to  follow  as  a  perfectly  just 
result  that  the  banker  should  be  called  upon  to  make  good  the 
amount  he  has  so  erroneously  paid." 

The  law  as  laid  down  in  Bobarts  v.  Tucker  was  shortly  afterwards 
modified  by  statute,*  and  the  alteration  thus  effected  was  continued 
in  the  Bills  of  Exchange  Act,  1882  ;s  so  that,  when  a  bill  payable 
to  order  on  demand  is  drawn  on  a  banker,  and  the  banker  on 
whom  it  is  drawn  pays  the  bill  in  good  faith  and  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  business,  it  is  not  incumbent  on  the  banker  to  show  that 
the  indorsements  are  genuine ;  and  he  is  protected  if  the  indorse- 
ments are  forged.4  Bobarts  v.  Tucker  remains  law  in  cases  not 
within  the  terms  of  this  enactment. 

Notice  of  dishonour  must  be  given  by  the  holder  of  a  bill  to  the 
drawers  and  indorsers,  or  to  their  authorized  agent,  to  entitle  the 
holder  to  a  suit  against  them.  This  must  be  done  with  reasonable 
diligence ;  and  it  seems  now  settled  that  each  person  successively 
into  whose  hands  a  dishonoured  bill  passes  is  allowed  one  entire  day 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  notice.  The  rules  applicable  are,  how- 
ever, set  out  with  some  particularity  in  the  Bills  of  Exchange  Act, 
1882.5 

It  may  here  be  further  noted  that  though  an  acceptance  of 
a  bill  admits  the  drawer's  signature,  it  does  not  as  a  rule  admit  the 
genuineness  of  an  indorsement,  even  though  the  indorsement  were 
on  the  bill  before  acceptance.     This  was  always  the  law.8     Since 

of  banker  and  customer  does  not  of  itself,  and  apart  from  other  circumstances,  impose  upon 
a  banker  the  duty  of  paying  his  customer's  acceptances,  Bank  of  England  v.  Vagliano 
Brothers,  (1891)  App.  Cas.  at  157.  Vagliano's  case  is  considered  and  distinguished  in 
Shipman  v.  Bank  of  State  of  New  York,  126  N.  Y.  318,  22  Am.  St.  R.  821.  There  it 
is  said,  {126  N.  T.  at  335),  per  O'Brien,  J.,  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  Court:  "Our 
statute  is  a  codification  of  the  Common  Law,  while  the  English  statute  is,  and  was 
intended  to  be,  a  departure  from  it.  In  so  far  as  the  opinions  deal  with  the  facts  of  the 
case  upon  the  question  of  negligence,  it  is  difficult  to  deduce  from  them  any  abstract 
rule  or  principle."  This  last  assertion  id  in  close  accord  with  what  is  said  by  Lord 
Bramwell  in  delivering  his  opinion  in  Vagliano's  case,  (1891)  App.  Cas.  at  143. 

1  (1891)  App.  Cas.  107,  at  117.  See  per  Lord  Esner  when  giving  judgment  in  the 
same  case  in  the  Court  of  Appeal,  23  Q.  B.  Div.  243,  at  254 ;  and,  as  supporting  the  view 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Bramwell  and  Lord  Macnaphten,  (1891)  App.  Cas.  at  141 
and  158  respectively.  a  16  &  17  Vict  o.  59,  s.  19. 

8  45  &  46  Vict.  c.  61,  s.  60.  See  Guardians  of  Halifax  Union  v.  Wheelwright,  L.  B. 
10  Ex  183. 

4  "lam  inclined  to  think  that  sec.  8  [of  45  &  46  Vict  c.  61]  divides  bills  into 
three  classes — bills  not  negotiable,  bills  payable  to  order,  and  bills  parable  to  bearer; 
so  that  a  bill  payable  to  order  must  always  be  negotiable : "  per  Fry,  L.J.,  National  Bank 
v.  Silke  (1891),  1  Q.  B.  435,  at  439. 

5  46  &  47  Vict.  c.  61,  sec.  49.  The  subject  is  treated  with  considerable  minuteness 
and  with  reference  to  the  cases,  3  Kent,  Comm.  (13th  edit)  104-III,  cum  notis. 

6  Smith  v.  Chester,  1  T.  B.  654 ;  Carvick  v.  Vickery,  2  Doug.  653 ;  Cooper  v. 
Meyer,  10  B.  &  C.  468.  Daniel,  Negotiable  Instruments  (4th  ed.),  §§  532-540,  lays 
down  that  (a)  an  acceptance  admits:  (1)  the  signature  of  the  drawers ;  (2)  lands  of 
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the  Bills  of  Exchange  Act,  1882,  the  point  is  dealt  with  by 
statutory  authority.1 

Though  the  duty  of  the  banker  is,  prima  facie,  only  to  pay  to  JWwd/^c1_ 
the  order  of  the  person  named  as  payee  on  the  bill  or  under  the  to  pay  only  to 
limitations  marked  out  by  the  Bills  of  Exchange  Act,  1882,2  yet  as  £j£^be 
between  banker  and  customer  there  may  be  circumstances  that  rebutted. 
rebut  this  prima  facie  case.     This  is  pointed  out  by  Lord  Selborne 
in  Bank  of  England  v.  Vagliano  Brothers.8    "  Negligence  on  the 
customer's  part/'  says  he,  "  might  be  one  of  those  circumstances ; 
the  fact  that  there  was  no  real  payee  might  be  another ;  and  I  think 
that  a  representation  made  directly  to  the  banker  upon  a  material 
point,  untrue  in  fact  (though  believed  by  the  person  who  made  it  to 
be  true),  and  on  which  the  banker  acted  by  paying  money  which  he 
would  not  otherwise  have  paid,  ought  also  to  be  an  answer  to  that 
primdfade  case.     If  the  bank  acted  upon  such  a  representation 
in  good  faith,  and  according  to  the  ordinary  course  of  business, 
and  a  loss  has  in  consequence  occurred  which  would  not  have 
happened  if  the  representation  had  been  true,  I  think  that  is  a  loss 
which  the  customer,  and  not  the  bank,  ought  to  bear." 

When  a  banker  receives  bills  to  present  for  payment  it  is  not  Banker  not 
negligent  of  him  to  deliver  the  bills  to  the  acceptor  on  receipt  of  a  S^ei^^  m 
cheque  for  the  amount  of  the  bills.    In  a  case  in  which  the  conten-  ^eyae  for  bills 

*  of  exchange. 

tion  was  raised,  that  the  acceptance  of  a  cheque  in  such  circumstances 
was  negligence,  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  said  emphatically : 4 
"  We  dare  not  even  grant  a  rule  to  show  cause,  as  it  would  be 
putting  the  whole  trade  of  London  in  suspense,  pending  it." 

It  is  not  a  good  ground  of  defence  against  a  bond  fide  holder  Bill  given  for 
for  value  that  he  was  informed  that  the  note  was  made  or  the  bill  Consideration 
accepted  in  consideration  of  an  executory  contract,  unless  he  was  n°  jkfence 
also  informed  of  its  breach  ;5  though  it  is  that  the  holder  had  con- 
structive knowledge  or  the  means  of  knowing  of  a  defect  in  title 
and  abstained  from  inquiry  to  avoid  actual  notice.     "I  agree," 
says  Parke,  B.,8  "that  'notice  and  knowledge*  means  not  merely 
express  notice,  but  knowledge  or  the  means  of  knowledge  to  which 
the  party  wilfully  shuts  his  eyes."7 

drawer  in  drawee's  hands ;  (3)  drawer's  capacity  to  draw ;  (4)  payee's  capacity  to 
indorse ;  (5)  agent's  handwriting  and  authority,  where  there  is  an  agent.  (0)  An 
acceptance  does  not  admit :  (1)  signature  of  payee ;  (2)  agency  to  endorse ; 
(3)  genuineness  of  terms  in  the  body  of  the  bill.  See  Scholneld  v.  Earl  of  Londes- 
borotigh  (1894),  2  Q.  B.  660,  affirmed  (189O,  I  Q.  B.  536.  Gp.  with  this  Greenfield 
Savings  Bank  v.  Stowell,  123  Mass.  196  ;  also  port,  1580. 


1  45  &  46  Vict.  c.  61,  s.  54. 
1  45  &  46  Vict.  c.  61 ;  and 
limited,  v.  Sydney,  7  Times  L.  K.  656. 


2  45  &  46  Vict.  c.  61 ;  and  see  Edinburgh  Ballarat  (Sold  Quartz  Mine  Company, 


Instruments 
(4th  ed.);  §  796. 

7  As  to  that  negligence  which  carries  the  consequences  of  fraud,  Bee  port,  1624. 
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American 
decision. 


Innocent 
holders  of 
forged 
instruments. 
Price  v.NeaL 


Opinion  of 

Lord 

Mansfield. 


In  an  American  case,  Siegel,  Cooper  &  Co.  v.  Chicago,  &c, 
Bank,1  it  was  farther  held  that  the  mere  fact  that  the  con- 
sideration  for  which  a  note  is  given  is  recited  in  it,  although  it 
may  appear  thereby  that  it  was  given  for  or  in  consideration  of  an 
executory  contract  or  promise  on  the  part  of  the  payee  will  not 
destroy  its  negotiability,  unless  it  appears,  through  the  recital, 
that  it  qualifies  the  promise  to  pay,  and  renders  it  conditional  or 
uncertain  either  as  to  the  time  of  payment  or  the  sum  to  be  paid ; 
but  "  if  at  the  time  of  the  indorsement  the  consideration  has  in 
fact  failed,  the  recital  might  be  sufficient  to  put  him  (the  holder) 
on  inquiry,  and  in  connection  with  other  facts  amount  to  notice."* 

The  law  as  to  the  liabilities  of  innocent  holders  of  forged  in- 
struments is  treated  in  Price  v  Neal.s 

A  bill  was  indorsed  to  the  defendant  for  valuable  consideration, 
and  notice  was  left  at  plaintiff's  house  on  the  day  the  bill  became  due. 
Plaintiff  sent  his  servant  to  take  it  up.  Another  bill  was  then  drawn 
which  the  plaintiff  accepted,  and  which  was  also  indorsed  to  the 
defendant  for  valuable  consideration,  left  at  his  bankers,  paid  by 
order  of  the  plaintiff,  and  taken  up.  Both  these  bills  were  forged 
by  one  Lee  who  was  subsequently  to  payment,  and  before  action 
brought,  hanged  for  forgery.  Defendant  was  found  to  have  acted 
innocently  and  bond  fide  without  the  least  privity  or  suspicion  of 
the  forgeries,  and  to  have  paid  the  whole  value  of  the  bills.  On 
motion  after  verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  Lord  Mansfield4  said :  In  an 
action  for  money  had  and  received,  "  the  plaintiff  cannot  recover 
the  money  unless  it  is  against  conscience  in  the  defendant  to 
retain  it;  and  great  liberality  is  always  allowed  in  this  sort  of 
action.6  But  it  can  never  be  thought  unconscientious  in  the 
defendant,  to  retain  this  money  when  he  has  once  received  it  upon 
a  bill  of  exchange  indorsed  to  him  for  a  fair  and  valuable  con- 
sideration, which  he  has  bond,  fide  paid  without  the  least  privity  or 
suspicion  of  any  forgery."  "  It  is  a  misfortune  which  has  hap- 
pened without  the  defendant's  fault  or  neglect.     If  there  was  no 


1  ip  Am.  St.  R.  51. 


says 

character  known  .„  ._„  .»...  „..«  w._«  r.«w..w«v.  -— w,  „—  —  «*--.-.,—.  — 

which  depends  entirely  upon  the  course  of  dealing.  It  may  differ  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  it  may  have  powers  more  or  less  extensive  in  one  place  than  in  another : 
what  is  the  nature  of  its  powers  and  duties  in  any  instance  is  a  question  of  fact,  and 
is  to  he  determined  by  the  usage  and  course  of  dealing  in  the  particular  place." 

8  (1762)  3  Burr.  1354. 

4  L.  c.  at  1357. 

6  See  per  Lord  Mansfield,  Moses  v.  Macferlan,  2  Burr.  1005,  at  1010.  When  plain* 
tiff's  money  has  been  wrongfully  obtained  by  the  defendant,  the  plaintiff  may  waive  the 
wrong,  and  claim  as  money  received  to  his  use :  Hambly  v.  Trott,  1  Cowp.  371,  at 
376  ;  Lindon  v.  Hooper,  1  Cowp.  414,  at  419.  Ante.  886.  Money  feloniously  stolen 
constitutes  a  debt  from  the  felon :  Chowne  v.  Bay  lis,  8  Jur.  N.  S.  1028  ;  so  also 
money  obtained  under  a  fraudulent  contract,  Street  v.  Blay,  2  B.  &  Ad.  456. 
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neglect  in  the  plaintiff,  yet  there  is  no  reason  to  throw  off  the  loss 
from  one  innocent  man  upon  another  innocent  man ;  but  in  this 
case,  if  there  was  any  fault  or  negligence  in  any  one,  it  certainly 
was  in  the  plaintiff  and  not  in  the  defendant." 

This  case  may  also  be  explained  on  the  ground  taken  by  Lord  Explained  by 
Kenyon,  O.J.,  in  Barber  v.  Gingell,1  where  the  defendant  having  in°Barber  r?n 
proved  a  plea  of  forgery  to  a  declaration  on  a  bill  of  exchange,  the  Gin«©U. 
Chief  Justice  ruled  that  it  was  a  good  answer  for  the  plaintiff  to 
show  that  the  defendant  had  paid  other  bills  of  the  same  party 
under  similar  circumstances ;  "  for  though  the  defendant  might  not 
have  accepted  the  bill,  he  had  adopted  the  acceptance  and  made 
himself  thereby  liable  to  the  payment  of  it."2 

Price  v.  Neal  was  considered  "  very  distinguishable  "  in  Jones  v.  Price  t>.  Neal, 
Eyde,8  where  it  was  held  that  a  person  who  discounts  a  forged  injom>s«r 
Navy  bill  for  another  who  passed  it  to  him  without  knowledge  of  ^^ 
the  forgery,  may  recover  back  what  he  has  paid  as  money  had 
and  received  to  his  use  upon  failure  of  the  consideration.     "  If  a 
person  gives  a  forged  bank-note  there  is  nothing  for  the  money  ; 
it  is  no  payment."4    The  distinction  between  Jones  v.  Ryde  and 
Price  v.  Neal  is,  that  in  the  former  case  the  parties  did  not  pay 
money  upon  contracts  supposed  to  be  their  own  and  which  they 
were  bound  to  know,  but  they  received  in  discharge  of  another's 
contract  something  which  purported  to  be  of  value  yet  was  worth 
nothing.8 

Bruce  v.  Bruce6  is  the  case  of  the  forgery  of  a  victualling  bill,  Bruce  v. 
which  the  victualling  office  on  whom  it  was  drawn  had  paid  before  Bruce* 
the  forgery  was  discovered ;  the  decision  is  on  the  lines  of  Jones  v. 
Ryde,  that  as  the  victualling  office  was  a  public  body,  and  not  so 
likely  to  know  the  signature  of  their  officers  as  a  merchant  is  to 
know  his  own  signature  or  the  signatures  of  those  authorized  by 
him,  the  payment  was  without  consideration.* 

1  (1800)  3  Esp.  (N.  P.)  60. 

9  See  Leach  v.  Buchanan,  4  Esp.  (N.P.)  226,  where  defendant  accredited  a  forged 
bill,  and  thereby  induced  plaintiff  to  take  it ;  also  Mather  v.  Lord  Maidstone,  18  C.  B. 
273,  1  C.  B.  N.  8.  273 ;  JDe  Feriet  v.  Bank  of  America,  23  La.  Ann.  310. 

*  5  Taunt.  488,  at  492.  Cp.  Gomoertz  v.  Bartlett,  2  E.  &  B.  849 ;  Gnrney  v. 
Womersley,  4  E.  &  B.  1 33  ;  see  also  Wilkinson  v.  Johnston,  3  B.  &  C.  428,  money  paid 
in  discharge  of  a  forged  bill;  Bnrchfield  v.  Moore,  3  E.  &  B.  683,  money  given  for  a 
bill  of  exchange  avoided  by  a  material  alteration  ;  Young  v.  Cole,  3  Bing.  N.  C.  724, 
money  given  for  bonds  sold  as  valid,  bnt  proved  worthless ;  Turner  v.  Stones.  I  Dow.  &L. 
122;  and  Woodland  v.  Fear,  7  E.  &  B.  519,  money  given  for  a  forged  Dank-note  or 
worthless  cheque.  4  Per  Heath,  J.,  5  Taunt,  at  494. 

5  Cp.  Lamert  v.  Heath,  15  M.  &  W.  486 ;  Lawes  v.  Purser,  6E.&B.  930. 

8  5  Taunt.  405  n. 

7  Gloucester  Bank  v.  Salem  Bank,  17  Mass.  33 ;  First  National  Bank  of  Danvers 
9.  First  National  Bank  of  Salem,  151  Mass.  280,  21  Am.  St.  B.  450.  Failure  of 
consideration  must,  be  complete  in  order  to  entitle  plaintiff  to  recover  the  money  paid  : 
Hunt  v.  Silk,  5  East  449 ;  Blackburn  v.  Smith,  2  Ex.  783.  Where  the  consideration 
is  severable  a  proportionate  part  may  be  recovered :  Hirst  v.  Tolson,  19  L.  J,  Ch.  441 ; 
Devaux  v.  ConoUy,  8  C.  B.  640. 
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Price  v.  Neal,  The  majority  of  the  Common  Pleas  (Chambre,  J.,  dissenting)  in 
s2Si?im  Smith  v.  Mercer,1  held  that  an  intelligible  rule  was  furnished  by 
Mercer.  Price  and  Neal,  where  Jenys  v.  Fawler*  is  cited  as  holding  that 

"  proof  of  forgery  shall  not  be  admitted  on  behalf  of  the  acceptor 
of  a  bill  because  it  would  hurt  the  negotiation  of  paper  credit." '    In 
Smith  v.  Mercer l  bankers  paid  a  bill  presented  to  them,  which 
proved  a  forgery,  and  which  was  repudiated  by  their  customer  on 
whose  account    it   purported  to  be  paid.    They  then  sued  the 
defendants  in  assumpsit  for  money  had  and  received;  in  which 
action  they  failed  on  the  ground  that  a  banker's  duty  to  know  the 
handwriting  of  his  customer  is  even  a  more  stringent  duty  than 
that  of  an  acceptor  to  know  the  drawer's  handwriting.     These 
cpses  are  canvassed  in  Wilkinson  v.  Johnston,4  and  in  Cocks  v. 
Masterman.5 
Buie  stated  in       In  Cocks  v.  Masterman  the  rule  is  stated,  "  that  the  holder  of  a 
Masterman.      bill  is  entitled  to  know,  on  the  day  when  it  becomes  due,  whether 
it  is  an  honoured  or  dishonoured  bill,  apd  that,  if  he  receive  the 
money  and  is  suffered  to  retain  it  during  the  whole  of  that  day, 
the  parties  who  paid  it  cannot  recover  it  back."6 
Adopted  in  This  rule  is  substantially  adopted  in  the   United    States,   as 

g±"™tea  appears  from  Cooke  *  United  States,'  where  a  bank  was  paid  in 
notes  purporting  to  be  their  own.  The  Court  adopted8  the 
language  of  Parker,  J.,  in  Gloucester  Bank  v.  Salem  Bank/  held 
that  "  the  party  receiving  such  notes  must  examine  them  as  soon 
as  he  has  opportunity,  and  return  them  immediately ;  if  he  does 
not,  he  is  negligent;  and  negligence  will  defeat  his  right  of 
judgment  of  action."  Fuller,  C.  J.,  thus  expressed  the  opinion  of  the  Court : 
Fuller,  "  It  is  undoubtedly  also  true,  as  a  general  rule  of  commercial  law, 

that  where  one  accepts  forged  paper  purporting  to  be  his  own, 
and  pays  it  to  a  holder  for  value,  he  cannot  recall  the  payment 
The  operative  fact  in  this  rule  is  the  acceptance,  or  more  properly 
perhaps  the  adoption,  of  the  paper  as  genuine  by  its  apparent 
maker.  Often  the  bare  receipt  of  the  paper  accompanied  by  pay- 
ment is  equivalent  to  an  adoption  within  the  meaning  of  the  rule ; 

1  (1815)  6  Taunt.  76.    See  3  Kent  Comm.  86. 

2  2  Str.  946. 

»  1  Wm.  Bl.  390,  at  391.  *  3  B,  &  C.  428. 

.     •  9  B.  &  C.  902.  •  Per  Bayley,  J.,  I  c.  at  90S. 

7  91  U.  S.  (1  Otto),  389.  While  dealing  with  this  case  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
notice,  another  point  treated  by  Fuller,  J.,  in  his  judgment.  "  Laches,"  he  says  at  398, 
"  is  not  imputable  to  the  government  in  its  character  as  sovereign  by  those  subject  to 
itsdominion.  Still  a  government  may  suffer  loss  through  the  negligence  of  its  officers. 
If  it  comes  down  from  its  position  of  sovereignty,  and  enters  the  domain  of  commerce, 
it  submits  itself  to  the  same  laws  that  govern  individuals  there.  Thus  if  it  becomes 
the  holder  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  it  must  use  the  same  diligence  to  oharge  the  drawers 
and  indorsers  that  is  required  of  individuals  ;  and  if  it  fails  in  this,  its  claim  upon  the 
parties  is  lost."    As  to  laches,  see  ante,  1511. 

8  91  U.  S.  (1  Otto),  at  397.  »  17  Mass.  33. 
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because  as  every  man  is  presumed  to  know  his  own  signature  and 
ought  to  detect  its  forgery  by  simple  inspection,  the  examination 
which  he  can  give  when  the  demand  upon  him  is  made  is  all  that 
the  law  considers  necessary  for  his  protection.  He  must  repudiate 
as  soon  as  he  ought  to  have  discovered  the  forgery,  otherwise  he 
will  be  regarded  as  accepting  the  paper.  Unnecessary  delay  under 
such  circumstances  is  unreasonable;  and  unreasonable  delay  is 
negligence,  which  throws  the  burden  of  the  loss  upon  him  who  is 
guilty  of  it,  rather  than  upon  one  who  is  not." 

The  point  has  been  elaborately  discussed,  whether  the  acceptor,  Aooeptor  is 
being  estopped  from  denying  the  signature  of  the  drawer,  is  not  fomTdeny^ 
also  estopped  from  denying  the  drawer's  signature  as  indorser.  *^e  d^uwe8a^ 
On  the  one  hand,  dicta  have  been  cited  of  Lord  Tenterden  in  indorser. 
Cooper  v.   Meyer;1  of  Wightman,   J.,   in  Ashpitel  v.   Bryan;9 
and  of  Patteson,  J.,  in  Tucker  v.  Robarts.'    On  the  other  hand,  it 
has  been  well  pointed  out  that   the  meaning  of  the  acceptor's 
vouching  for  the  drawer  is  not  "  for  the  name  being  written  by 
the  drawer's  own  hand,  but  for  the  drawing  being,  so  far  as  he  is 
concerned,  valid  and  indisputable."4    The  acceptor  would  therefore 
be  at  liberty  to  rebut  a  presumption  that  the  indorsing  was  in  the 
same  handwriting.6 

In  England  the  law  is  now  settled  in  harmony  with  the  view  English  law 
of  the  Canadian  Courts,  as  stated  above,  by  the  Bills  of  Exchange  ^Exchange 
Act,  1882,  sec.  24.'  Aot» l88a- 

In  America,  Taney,  C.J.,  states  the  law  as  follows:7  "  The  general  Taney,  o.J.f 
rule  undoubtedly  is,  that  the  drawee  by  accepting  admits  theJ^Henshaw. 
handwriting  of  the  drawer ;  but  not  of  the  indorser.  And  the  holder 
is  bound  to  know  that  the  previous  indorsements,  including  that 
of  the  payee,  are  in  the  handwriting  of  the  parties  whose  names 
appear  upon  the  bill,  or  were  duly  authorised  by  them.  And  if  it 
should  appear  that  one  of  them  is  forged,  he  cannot  recover 
against  the  acceptor,  although  the  forged  name  may  be  on.  the 
bill  at  the  time  of  the  acceptance.  And  if  he  has  received  the  money 
from  the  acceptor,  and  the  forgery  is  afterwards  discovered,  he 
will  be  compelled  to  repay  it.  The  reason  of  the  rule  is  obvious. 
A  forged  indorsement  cannot  transfer  any  interest  in  the  bill, 
and  the  holder  therefore  has  no  right  to  demand  the  money. 
If  the  bill  is  dishonoured  by  the  drawee,  the  drawer  is  not  re- 

1  10  B.  &  C.  468,  at  471. 

a  3  B.  &  8.  474,  at  489. 
9  18  L.  J.  Q.  B.  169,  at  173. 


546^561,  is  a  complete  treatise  on  the  law  on  this  question. 
<>  &  46  Vict.  c.  61.    See  Garland  v.  Jaoomb, 
Lortsman  v.  Henshaw,  11  How.  (U.  S.),  177. 


6  4£  &  46  Victc.  61.    See  Garlandv.  Jaoomb,  L.  B.  8  Ex.  216. 
'  Ho 
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sponsible.  And  if  the  drawee  pays  it  to  a  person  not  authorised 
to  receive  the  money,  he  cannot  claim  credit  for  it  in  his  accconnt 
with  the  drawer."  .  .  .  u  We  take  the  rule l  to  be  this.  Whenever 
the  drawer  is  liable  to  the  holder,  the  acceptor  is  entitled  to  a 
credit  if  he  pay  the  money;  and  he  is  bound  to  pay  upon  his 
acceptance,  when  the  payment  will  entitle  him  to  a  credit  in  his 
account  with  the  drawer."  * 

There  is  another  class  of  cases  where  bills  of  exchange  have 
been  drawn  in  conjunction  with  bills  of  lading,  and  the  bills 
of  lading  having  proved  to  be  forged,  the  acceptor  of  the  bills 
of  exchange  has  disputed  his  liability  on  them  against  an 
endorsee. 

In  a  case  of  this  kind  which  went  to  the  Exchequer  Chamber, 
Tindal,  C.J.,  said:8  "If  the  bill  had  been  accepted  without  any 
value  at  all  being  given  by  the  bank  to  the  defendants,"  "  the 
defendants  would  still  be  liable  as  acceptors  to  the  bank,  who  are 
indorsees  for  value,  unless,  not  only  such  want  of  consideration 
existed  between  the  drawer  and  acceptors,  but  unless  the  indorsees 
had  notice  or  knowledge  thereof.  For  the  acceptance  binds  the 
defendants  conclusively,  as  between  them  and  every  bond  fide 
indorsee  for  value." 

The  American  cases  follow  in  the  same  course.  In  Hoffinan 
v.  Bank  of  Milwaukee/  a  consignor  who  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  drawing  bills  of  exchange  on  his  consignee  with  bills  of  lading 
attached,  drew  in  ordinary  course ;  but  the  bills  of  lading  were 
forged.  The  bills  were  discounted  in  the  ordinary  way  by  a  bank 
ignorant  of  the  fraud  ;  the  consignee,  ignorant  of  the  forgery,  paid 
the  draft,  and  was  held  to  have  no  recourse  against  the  bank. 
u  Money/'  said  Clifford,  J.,5  "  paid  under  a  mistake  of  facts,  it  is 
said,  may  be  recovered  back  as  having  been  paid  without  con- 
sideration, but  the  decisive  answer  to  that  suggestion,  as  applied  to 
the  case  before  the  Court,  is,  that  money  paid,  as  in  this  case,  by 
the  acceptor  of  a  bill  of  exchange  to  the  payee  of  the  same,  or  to  a 
subsequent  indorsee,  in  discharge  of  his  legal  obligation  as  such,  is 
not  a  payment  by  mistake  nor  without  consideration,  unless  it  be 
shown  that  the  instrument  was  fraudulent  in  its  inception,  or  that 
the  consideration  was  illegal,  or  that  the  facts  and  circumstances 
which  impeach  the  transaction,  as  between  the  acceptor  and  the 
drawer,  were  known  to  the  payee  or  subsequent  indorsee  at  the 

1  L.  c  at  184. 

8  For  the  cases  on  money  paid  under  a  mistake  of  fact,  Marriot  v.  Hamp^ 
2  Sm.  L.  C.  (9th  ed.)i  441 ;  Moore  v.  Vestry  of  Fulham  (1895),  I  Q.  B.  399. 

8  Robinson  v.  Reynolds,  2  Q.  B.  196,  at  211 ;  Thiedemann  «.  Goldscnmidt,  1  De 
G.  F.  &  J.  4. 

*  12  Wall.  (U.  8.),  181.  *  L.  c  at  189. 
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time  lie  became  the  holder  of  the  instrument."     u  It  is  not  pre- 
tended that  the  defendants  had  any  knowledge  or  intimation  that 
the  bills  of  lading  were  not  genuine,  nor  is  it  pretended  that  they 
made  any  representation  upon  the  subject  to  induce  the  plaintiffs 
to  contract  any  such  liability.     They  received  the  bills  of  exchange 
in  the  usual  course  of  their  business  as  a  bank  of  discount,  and 
paid  the  full  amount  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the   same  to  the 
drawers,  and  it  is  not  even  suggested  that  any  act  of  the  defend- 
ants, except  the  indorsement  of  the  bills  of  exchange  in  the  usual 
course  of  their  business  operated  to  the  prejudice  of  the  plaintiffs 
or  prevented  them  from  making  an  earlier  discovery  of  the  true 
character  of  the  transaction."     "  Beyond  doubt  the  bills  of  lading  Bills  of  lading 
gave  some  credit  to  the  bills  of  exchange  beyond  what  was  created  ^Jrfty  for 
by  the  pecuniary  standing  of  the  parties  to  the  same,  but  it  is  bill?**f 
clear  that  they  are  not  a  part  of  those  instruments,  nor  are  they 
referred  to  either  in  the  body  of  the  bills  or  in  the  acceptance,  and 
they  cannot  be  regarded  in  any  more  favourable  light  for  the 
plaintiffs  than  as  collateral  security  accompanying  the  bills  of 
exchange.    Sent  forward,  as  the  bills  of  lading  were,  with  the  bills 
of  exchange,  it  is  beyond  question  that  the  property  in  the  same 
passed  to  the   acceptors  when   they  paid  the   several   amounts 
therein  specified."    "  Proof,  therefore,  that  the  bills  of  lading  were 
forgeries   could  not  operate  to   discharge  the  liability  of    the 
plaintiffs,  as  acceptors,  to  pay  the  amounts  to  the  payees  or  their 
indorsees,  as  the  payees  were  innocent  holders,  having  paid  value 
for  the   same  in  the  usual  course  of  business.     Different  rules  Proof  of  the 
apply  between  the  immediate  parties  to  a  bill  of  exchange — as  deration  may 
between  the  drawer  and  the  acceptor,  or  between  the  payee  and  {» 8*™* 
the  drawer — as  the  only  consideration  as  between  those  parties  is  immediate 
that  which  moves  from  the  plaintiff  to  the  defendant ;  and  the  ©^exchange?18 
rule  is,  if  that  consideration  fails,  proof  of  that  fact  is  a  good 
defence  to  the  action.     But  the  rule  is  otherwise  between  the  Bole  otherwise 
remote  parties  to  the  bill,  as  for  example,  between  the  payee  and  remote  parties, 
the  acceptor,  or  between  the  indorsee  and  the  acceptor,  as  two 
distinct  considerations  come  in  question  in  every  such  case  where 
the  payee  or  indorsee  became  the  holder  of  the  bill  before  it  was 
overdue,  and  without  any  knowledge  of  the  facts  and  circumstances 
which  impeach  the  title  as  between  the  immediate  parties  to  the 
instrument.     Those  two  considerations  are  as  follows :  First,  that 
which  the  defendant  received  for  his  liability ;  and  secondly,  that 
which  the  plaintiff  gave  for  his  title.  And  the  rule  is  well  settled  that 
the  action  between  the  remote  parties  to  the  bill  will  not  be  defeated 
unless  there  be  an  absence  or  failure  of  both  these  considerations."1 

1  See  also  Goetz  v.  Bank  of  Kansas  City,  119  U.  S.  (12  Davis),  551.    As  to  how 
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It  is  clear,  both  on  principle  and  authority,  that  there  can  be  no 
ratification  of  a  forged  instrument,  for  an  essential  element  of 
ratification  is  wanting,  viz.,  that  the  act  ratified  is  one  assumed 
or  pretended  to  have  been  done  for  or  under  the  authority  of 
the  party  sought  to  be  charged.  Williams  v.  Bayley,1  implies  this. 
The  actual  point  is  decided  in  Brook  v.  Hook.8 

In  McKenzie  v.  British  Linen  Co.,3  Blackburn,  J.,  speaks  of  a 
forgery  as  possibly  an  act  done  by  a  person  as  professing  to  be 
agent,  and  in  such  case  the  subject  of  ratification.  Such  a  pro- 
fession, if  not  absolutely  impossible  to  be  made,  can  very  rarely 
be  made  in  the  case  of  forgery,  where  the  profession  is  not  that 
the  signature  is  an  authorised  signature,  but  that  it  is  the  very 
signature  of  him  whose  name  is  used. 

The  law  in  England  is  fixed  in  the  sense  of  the  majority  of  the 
court  in  Brook  v.  Hook  by  the  Bills  of  Exchange  Act,  1882/ 

Cheques.* 
A  cheque  is  defined  in  the  Bills  of  Exchange  Act,6  1882, 
as  "a  bill  of  exchange  drawn  on  a  banker,  payable  on  demand. 

negotiable  instruments  may  be  affected  by  fraud,  see  note  to  Bedell  v.  Herring,  11  Axe. 
St.  R.  307,  309-326,  What  is  carelessness  in  signing.  As  to  concealed  fraud  and  the 
Statute  of  Limitations,  Gibbs  v.  Guild,  8  Q.  B.  D.  296,  9  Q.  B.  Div.  59.  As  to  the 
meaning  of  a  bill  of  exchange  being  a  negotiable  instrument  and  the  incidents 
attaching  thereto,  Collins  v.  Martin,  1  B.  &  P.  648.  An  alteration  of  the  date  of  a  bill 
of  exchange  avoids  the  instrument,  Master  v.  Miller,  4  T.  R  320,  in  error,  2  EBL 
140.  This  is  subject  to  the  modification  introduced  by  the  Bills  of  Exchange  Act,  1882 
(45  &  46  Vict.  c.  61),  s.  64,  sub. -s.  (1),  excepting  a  party  who  has  himself  made, 
authorized,  or  assented  to  the  alteration  and  subsequent  indorsers ;  and  also 
the  case  where  "  the  alteration  is  not  apparent  and  the  bill  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
holder  in  due  course  such  holder  may  avail  himself  of  the  bill  as  if  it  had  not  been 
altered."  In  America  the  law  is  in  the  main  the  same,  Fordyce  v.  Kosminski,  4  Am. 
St  R  18.  The  limitation  is,  however,  insisted  on  that  the  term  alteration  "  is  under- 
stood to  signify  a  material  change  in  the  contract  by  a  party  thereto,  and  no  BpoUatioa 
will  avoid  a  bill  or  note  (being  the  act  of  a  stranger),  unless  it  be  so  great  as  to  render 
the  words  unintelligible  or  uncertain,  in  which  case  it  is  regarded  as  a  virtual 
destruction  of  it" :  Daniel,  Negotiable  Instruments  (4th  ed.),  §  1373  a.  See  United 
States  17.  Spalding,  2  Mason  (U.  S.),  478,  a  case  where  mutilation  of  an  instrument  was 
occasioned  by  fraud.  As  to  alterations  in  deeds  at  Common  Law,  Pigof  s  Case,  11 
Co.  Bep.  26  0.  The  rules  of  law  applicable  to  deeds  were  held  applicable  also  to 
documents  not  under  seal  in  Master  v.  Miller  (tupra) ;  Henfree  v.  Bromley,  6  East, 
309.  See  Cowie  v.  Halsall,  4  B.  &  Aid.  197.  what  is  a  "material  alteration*  was 
the  subject  of  decision  in  Suffell  v.  The  Bank  of  England,  9  Q.  B.  D.  555 ;  Leeds  and 
County  Bank  Limited  v.  Walker,  n  Q.  B.  D.  84;  Knill  v.  Williams,  10  East,  431. 
Cp.  London  and  Provincial  Bank  of  England  v.  Roberts,  22  W.  R  402.  Gordon  9. 
Third  National  Bank,  144  U.  S.  (37  Davis),  97,  considers  what  is  a  material  alteration 
in  a  promissory  note.  When  a  note  is  fraudulently  altered, not  only  is  its  legal  identity 
destroyed,  but  the  debt  for  which  it  was  executed  is  also  extinguished :  Warder  etc 
Co.  v.  Willyard,  24  Am.  St.  R  250,  save  as  above  provided,  Scholfield  v.  Earl  of 
Londesborough  (1895),  1  Q.  B.  536.  A  note  to  Draper  v.  Wood,  17  Am,  R  92,  at  97, 
106,  collects  the  cases  on  the  alteration  of  negotiable  instruments. 

1  L.  R  1  H.  L.  200. 

*  L.  R  6  Ex.  89 ;  Martin,  B.,  dissented.  *  6  App.  Cas.  82,  at  100. 

4  45  &  46  Vict.  c.  61 ,  s.  24.  In  America  "the  weight  of  authority  is  the  other 
way."     See  Mr.  Holmes's  note  Ratification,  2  Rent  Comm.  (12th  ed.}  616. 

8  45  &  46  Vict  c.  61,  ss.  73-82 ;  M'Lean  v.  Clydesdale  Banking  Company,  9  App, 
Cas.  95  ;  National  Bank  v.  Silke  (1891),  1  Q.  B.  435. 

6  45  &  46  Vict.  c.  61  s.  73.  The  relations  ot  banker  and  customer  in  respect  of 
cheques  are  summarised,  Chalmers,  Bills  of  Exchange,  note  to  s.  75. 
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A  cheque  has  been  described  as  the  instrument  by  which,  custom- 
arily, a  depositor  seeks  to  withdraw  his  funds  or  any  part  thereof 
from  the  bank.  It  is  a  draft  or  order  on  the  banker  requiring 
him  to  pay  a  sum  named  either  to  bearer,  or  to  a  named  person, 
or  to  the  order  of  the  payee.1  It  is  clearly  not  an  assignment  of 
money  in  the  hands  of  a  banker ;  it  is  a  bill  of  exchange  payable 
at  a  banker's.9 

There  is  a  distinction  between  cheques  and  bills  as  to  the  Distinction  in 
consequences  of  delay  or  neglect  in  presenting  them  for  payment.  qnenceTof 
In  the  case  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  negligence  in  presenting  or  in  ^,antatl0? 
giving  notice  absolutely  discharges  the  drawer.     In  the  case  of  a  of  bills  of 
cheque  the  drawer  is  the  principal  debtor,  and  the  cheque  purports  cheques*  ** 
to  be  drawn  upon  a  fund  deposited  to  meet  it.     In  the  absence,  "^MtfTdy. 
then,  of  any  loss  or  injury  sustained  by  any  negligence  in  not  making 
due  presentment  or  not  giving  notice  of  dishonour,  the  drawer  of 
a  cheque  is  not  discharged ;  and,  if  he  has  sustained  loss  or  injury, 
he  is  then  only  discharged  to  the  extent  of  such  loss  or  injury.* 

When  a  cheque  is  presented  at  the  banker's  upon  whom  it  is  drawn,  Cheque  when 
it  is  presented  for  payment,4  but  if  the  holder  accepts  something  pj^ented  for 
else  from  the  banker  in  substitution  for  payment,  he  does  so  at  his  payment 
peril  and  discharges  the  drawer.     For  example,  the  drawer  of  a 
cheque  was  held  discharged  where  the  payee  took  it  to  the  bank 
on  which  it  was  drawn  on  the  afternoon  of  the  day  on  which  he 
received  it  from  the  drawer,  and  got  it    marked   "good,"  the 
amount  being  charged  to  the  drawer's  account,  but  the  payee  did 
not  demand  payment  and  took  the  cheque  away  with  him.     On 
the  evening  of  the  same  day  the  banker  suspended  payment,  and 

1  Morse,  Banks  and  Banking  (2nd  ed.),  249.  See  the  exhaustive  notes  by  Mr.  Holmes 
on  Cheques,  3  Kent  Comm.  (12th  ed.),  88,  and  on  Notice,  3  KentComm.  (12th  ed.),  105. 

9  Hopkinson  t>.  Forater,  L.  R.  19  Eq.  74.  In  First  National  Bank  v.  Whitman, 
04  U.  8.  (4  Otto)  343,  it  was  argued  that  the  payee  of  a  cheque,  whose  indorsement 
had  been  forged  or  made  without  authority,  and  which  cheque  had  been  paid  by  the 
bank  upon  which  it  was  drawn,  could  maintain  a  suit  against  the  bank  to  recover  the 
amount  of  the  cheque.  The  opinion  of  the  Court  was  adverse  to  this  contention.  "  We' 
think  it  clear,"  said  Hunt,  J.,  at  344,  ".both  upon  principle  and  authority,  that  the 
payee  of  a  cheque  unaccepted  cannot  maintain  an  action  upon  it  against  the  bank  on 
which  it  is  drawn.  The  careful  and  well-reasoned  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Davis  in 
delivering  the  judgment  of  the  Court  in  Bank  of  the  Republic  v.  Millard  (10  WalL 
(U.  S.)  152),  leaves  little  to  add  upon  the  subject  by  way  of  illustration  or  authority." 
"  It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  however,  that  it  is  within  the  power  of  the  bank  to  render 
itself  liable  to  the  holder  and  payee  of  the  cheque.  This  it  may  do  by  a  formal 
acceptance  written  upon  the  cheque,  in  which  case  it  stands  to  the  holder  in  the 
position  of  a  drawer  and  acceptor  of  a  bill  of  exchange."  "It  may  accomplish  the 
same  result  by  writing  upon  it  the  word  '  good,'  or  any  similar  words  which  indicate  a 
statement  by  it  that  tne  drawer  has  funds  in  a  bank  applicable  to  the  payment  of  the 
cheque,  and  that  it  will  so  apply  them." 

'  Bobinson  v.  Hawksford,  9  Q.  B.  52 ;  In  re  Bethel],  Bethell  v.  Bethell,  44  Ch.  D. 
561. 

4  A.  cheque  should  be  presented  for  payment  not  later  than  the  day  following  that 
on  which  the  holder  receives  it,  whether  the  presentment  is  made  by  himself  or  through 
his  bankers,  expressly  or  by  implication.  This  time,  however,  may  be  extended: 
Alexander  v.  Burchneld,  7  ML  fc  G.  1061 ;  O'Brien  v.  Smith,  z  Black  (U.  &),  99. 
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the  following  day  on  presentation  the  cheque  was  refused*1  The 
ground  of  this  is  well  put  in  a  New  York  case :  *  "  The  theory  of 
the  law  is  that  where  a  cheque  is  certified  to  be  good  by  a  bank, 
the  amount  thereof  is  then  charged  to  the  account  of  the  drawer 
in  the  bank  certificate  account."  "  The  money  is  due,  and  payable 
when  the  cheque  is  certified.  The  bank  virtually  says:  'That 
cheque  is  good ;  we  have  the  money  of  the  drawer  here  ready  to 
pay  it.  We  will  pay  it  now,  if  you  will  receive  it.'  The  holder 
says :  '  No,  I  will  not  take  the  money ;  you  may  certify  the  cheque 
and  retain  the  money  for  me  till  this  cheque  is  presented.'  "* 

A  banker  cashing  a  cheque  for  a  customer  does  not  by  doing  so 
necesarily  assume  the  risk  of  there  being  funds  to  meet  it;4  or,  to 
state  the  proposition  more  broadly,  but  with  equal  correctness,  if  a 
person  obtains  in  good  faith  change  for  a  chequ6  which  turns  out 
worthless  the  loss  must  fall  on  him  on  the  ground  of  mistake  of 
fact.5 

Where  a  cheque  is  circulated,  a  distinction  is  drawn6  between 
the  time  of  presentment  necessary  as  against  the  original  drawer 
in  the  event  of  the  banker's  insolvency,  and  the  time  necessary  to 
charge  the  person  from  whom  the  cheque  was  ultimely  received. 
The  circulation  should  not  increase  the  liability  of  the  drawer; 
so  that  to  charge  him  in  the  event  of  the  banker's  failure,  the 
cheque  should  be  presented  within  the  period  within  which  the 
payee  or  first  holder  must  have  presented  it.  As  against  the 
party  transferring  the  cheque  to  the  holder,  it  must  be  forwarded 
for  presentation  on  the  day  next  after  the  transfer. 

Though,  as  between  holder  and  indorser,  a  cheque  must  be 
presented  with  due  diligence,7  or  else  the  holder  will  lose  his  right 
of  resort  against  him,  as  between  the  holder  and  drawer,  a  demand 
at  any  time  before  action  brought  will  be  sufficient ;  unless  it  appear 
that  the  default  of  the  holder  has  caused  injury  to  the  drawer,  as 

1  Boyd  v.  Nasmith,  17  Ont.  R.  40. 

9  First  National  Bank  of  Jersey  City  v.  Leach,  52  N.  Y.  350,  at  353.  A3  to  the 
liability  of  a  banker  who  certifies  a  cheque,  and  the  signification  and  effect  of  certifying, 
Espy  v.  Bank  of  Cincinnati,  18  Wall.  (U.  S.)  604.  See  farther,  Daniel,  Negotiable 
Instruments  (4th  ed.),  §  1601 ;  by  certifying  a  cheque  (1)  the  banker  becomes  the  cor/ 
debtor ;  (2)  the  holder  by  taking  the  certificate  discharges  the  drawer;  (3)  the  cheque 
circulates  as  the  representative  of  so  much  cash  in  the  banker's  hands.  See  also 
Merchants'  Bank  v.  State  Bank,  10  Wall.  (U.  S.)  604,  at, 647 ;  Metropolitan  National 
Bank  v.  Jones,  31  Am.  St.  R.  403. 

*  As  to  the  practice  of  marking  cheques  received  after  four  o'clock,  Bobson  v. 
Bennett,  2  Taunt  388.    Cp.  Rickford  v.  Ridge,  2  Camp.  537. 

4  45  &  46  Vict.  c.  61,  s.  58  sub-s.  (2).  Woodland  v.  Fear,  7  E.  &  B.  519.  See  judg- 
ment of  Sir  Montague  Smith,  Prince  v.  Oriental  Bank  Corporation,  3  App.  Cas.  325. 

6  Timmins  v.  Gibbins,  18  Q.  B.  722 ;  there  is,  however,  a  warranty  Jo?  transferor  to 
his  immediate  transferee  for  value,  45  &  46  Vict.  c.  61,  s.  58  sub-s.  (3).  Where  a  banker 
paid  a  customer's  cheoue  to  bearer  in  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  at  the  time  he  had  so 
assets  of  the  customer,  ne  was  held  not  entitled  to  recover  the  money  back,  Chambers  v. 
Miller.  13  C.  B.  N.  S.  125.  6  Bvles,  Bills  of  Exchange  (15th  ed.),  22. 

7  As  to  which  see  the  authorities,  collected  in  3  Kent  Comm.  88. 
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through  the  failure  of  the  drawee  or  otherwise,  when  the  delay 
will  operate  as  an  estoppel.1 

The  holder  of  a  cheque  may  either  be  a  customer  of  the  same  The  position 
bank  as  the  drawer,  or  of  another.     A  question  has  accordingly  receiving 
been  raised  whether  there  is  not  a  difference  in  the  character  in  Sn2?ll? 

#  collect  con- 

which  a  banker  receives  a  cheque  where  both  drawer  and  holder  sidered. 
are  customers  and  where  he  has  merely  to  collect  the  cheque.9 

The  English  law  is  settled  by  Boyd  v.  Emmerson,3  that  if  the  Boyd*, 
banker  receive  the  cheque  as  the  holder's  agent,  he  stands  in  the 
same  position  as  any  other  agent,  and  is  only  bound  to  use  due 
diligence  in  getting  the  cheque  paid.  If  he  receive  it  as  the 
drawer's  agent,  then  the  person  presenting  it,  on  asking  whether 
it  were  to  be  paid  or  not,  would  have  a  right  to  an  immediate 
answer.  If  the  holder  merely  asks  for  the  cheque  to  be  put  to  his 
account,  the  inference  is  that  the  cheque  is  paid  in  to  the  holder's 
agent  subject  to  its  being  honoured  or  not  in  the  course  of  the  day.4 

When  the  bankers  of  the  holder  and  the  drawer  are  different,  when  bankers 
the  deposit  of  a  cheque  for  which  credit  is  given  on  the   de-  i^^^Sie 
positor's  account  is  held  to  be  merely  for  collection,  and  the  different, 
memorandum  of  credit  may  be  cancelled  if   the   collection  is 
not   accomplished  in  due  course.8    The  time  allotted  for  collec- 
tion is  till  the  close  of  banking  hours  on  the  business  day  next 
following  that  on  which  the  bank  comes  into  possession  of  the 
cheque.6     The  duty  of  the  banker  to  his  customer  bears  no  neces- 
sary relation  to  the  duty  of  the  customer  to  others  interested  in 
the  bill;7   and  if  the  banker  acts  in  other  than  the  usual  way, 
unless  on  special  instructions,  and  loss  occurs,  he  will  be  liable  ;9 
and  where  the  collecting  banker  and  the  drawee  banker  are  in  the 
same  place,  and  the  collecting  banker  has  recourse  to  the  agency 
of  others,  he  will  be  liable  for  all  the  consequences  that  ensue  if  he 
has  not  a  distinct  permission  to  act  in  this  manner.9 

1  London  and  County  Banking  Company  v.  Groome,  8Q.RD.  288,  at  293 ;  3  Kent 
Comm.  104  n.  (c). 

3  Oddie  17.  National  City  Bank,  45  N.T.  735,  where  Boyd  v.  Emmerson  is  distinguished 
at  740,  on  the  ground  that  there  nothing  was  done  indicating  an  intention  or  assent  to 
receive  the  cheque  on  fleposit.  Peterson  v.  Union  National  Bank,  52  Pa.  St.  206. 
When  a  customer  pays  a  cheque  into  his  hankers  with  the  intention  that  his  bankers 
shall  at  once  credit  him  with  the  amount  in  his  account,  and  the  bankers  accept  the 
cheque  upon  those  terms  and  place  the  amount  to  his  credit,  the  bankers  thereupon 
become  holders  of  the  cheque  for  value :  In  re  Palmer,  Ex  parte  Richdale,  19  Ch.  Div. 
409;  Royal  Bank  of  Scotland  v.  Tottenham  (1894),  2  Q.  B.  715,  where  Gatty  v.  Fry, 
2  Ex.  D.  265,  is  followed,  which  upholds  the  validity  of  a  post-dated  cheque.  As  to 
who  is  a  customer  within  45  &  46  Vict.  c.  61,  s.  82,  see  Matthews  v.  Brown,  10  Times 
L.  B.  386.  »  2  A.  &  E.  184. 

4  Kilsby  v.  Williams,  5  B.  &  Aid,  815 ;  see  Bolton  v.  Richard,  6  T.  B.  139. 

5  Moule  v.  Brown,  4  Bing.  N.  C.  266. 
'Boddington  v.  Schlencker,  4  B.  &  Ad.  752. 

7  Rickford  v.  Ridge,  2  Camp.  537. 

8  Boddington  v.  Schlencker,  4  B.  &  Ad.  752. 

•  Moule  v.  Brown,  4  Bing.  N.  C.  266 ;  Morse,  Banks  and  Banking  (2nd  ed.),  293. 
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The  holder  of  a  cheque  is  not  bound  to  give  notice  of  its  dis- 
honour to  the  drawer  for  the  purpose  of  charging  the  person  from 
whom  he  received  it.  He  does  enough  if  he  presents  it  with  due 
diligence  to  the  banker  on  whom  it  is  drawn,  and  gives  due 
notice  of  dishonour  to  those  only  against  whom  he  seeks  his 
remedy.1 

Besides  the  liability  of  the  banker  who  collects  cheques  paid 
in  to  his  bank,  there  is  the  liability  of  the  banker  who  pays 
cheques.  This  has  been  touched  upon  before.  It  remains  here 
to  notice  some  statutory  enactments. 

Before  1853  cheques  were  always  drawn  payable  to  bearer,8  so 
that  a  banker  who  paid  one  was  not  liable  if  the  cheque  was 
regularly  drawn,  however  it  might  have  been  obtained. 

By  section  19  of  16  &  17  Vict  c.  59,  "  any  draft  or  order  drawn 
upon  a  banker  for  a  sum  of  money  payable  to  order  or  demand,  which 
shall,  when  presented  for  payment,  purport  to  be  endorsed  by  the 
person  to  whom  the  same  shall  be  drawn  payable,  shall  be  a 
sufficient  authority  to  such  banker  to  pay  the  amount  of  such 
draft  or  order  to  the  bearer  or  holder  thereof;  and  it  shall  not  be 
incumbent  on  such  banker  to  prove  that  such  endorsement,  or  any 
subsequent  endorsement,  was  made  by  or  under  the  direction  or 
authority  of  the  person  to  whom  the  said  draft  or  order  was  or  is 
made  payable,  either  by  the  drawer  or  any  endorsee  thereof.*9 

This  is  substantially  re-enacted  in  the  Bills  of  Exchange  Act, 
1882.8 

A  cheque  may  be  crossed  by  the  drawer,  and  after  issue  may 
be  crossed  generally  or  specially  by  the  holder,  who  may  also  add 
the  words  "  not  negotiable."4 

By  the  Bills  of  Exchange  Act,  1882,6  the  duty  of  a  banker  on 

1  Per  Lord  Ellenboroagh,  Rickford  v.  Ridge,  2  Camp.  537,  at  539.  The  rules  far 
the  presentation  of  a  cheque  within  a  reasonable  time  are  summarized,  Chalmers,  Bills 
of  Exchange,  note  to  s.  74. 

2  Vagliano  Brothers  v.  Bank  of  England,  22  Q.  B.  D.  103,  per  Charles,  J.,  at  115. 
As  to  the  origin  and  history  of  crossing  cheques,  and  the  effect  of  doing  so  at  Common 
Law,  see  Parke,  B.'e,  judgment  in  Bellamy  v.  Marjoribanks,  7  Ex.  389. 

8  45  &  46  Vict.  c.  61,  s.  60.    See  Bissell  v.  Fox,  51  L.  T.  663. 

4  45  &  46  Vict.  c.  61,  s.  76, 

5  45  &  46  Vict.  o.  61,  s.  79,  sub-s.  2.  The  law  has  been  the  subject  of  frequent 
amendments.  19  &  20  Vict.  c  25  provided  that  a  crossed  cheque  should  only  be  paid  to 
or  through  some  banker.  This  was  beld  only  to  protect  the  drawee  :  Ogden  v.  Senas, 
L.  R.  9  C.  P.  513.  In  Bobbett  v.  Pinkett,  1  Ex.  D.  368,  the  drawer  recovered  for  money 
had  and  received  against  the  transferee  of  a  cheque,  the  indorsement  of  which  was  forged 
and  which  was  paid  to  a  person  other  than  the  banker  in  whose  name  it  was  crossed.  In 
Simmons  v.  Taylor,  4  C.  B.  N.  S.  463  the  crossing  was  held  no  part  of  the  cheque,  and 
its  fraudulent  alteration  no  forgery ;  so  that  a  payment  without  negligence,  to  the  holder, 
not  being  a  banker,  of  a  draft  the  crossing  of  which  has  been  fraudulently  obliterated, 
was  not  a  ground  of  action.  21  &  22  Vict  c.  79,  amended  the  law  to  meet  this  state  of 
things,  and  made  fraudulent  alteration  forgery,  though  leaving  the  protection  of  the 
banker  if  the  cheque  were  paid  without  negligence.  Then  came  Smith  v.  Union  Bank, 
1  Q.  B.  Div.  31,  which  determined  that  the  Act  did  not  affect  the  negotiability  of  a 
cheque ;  so  that,  where  a  cheque  was  stolen  and  presented  through  another  bank  than 
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whom  a  crossed  cheque  is  drawn  is — if  it  is  crossed  generally,  not 
to  pay  it  otherwise  than  to  a  banker ;  if  specially,  not  to  pay  it 
otherwise  than  to  the  banker  to  whom  it  is  crossed.  If  the  banker 
pays  the  cheque  otherwise  than  as  above,  he  will  be  liable  to  the 
true  owner  for  any  loss  he  may  sustain  by  reason  of  the  cheque 
having  been  so  paid.  If  he  pays  it  according  to  its  tenor,  in  good 
faith  and  without  negligence,  he  (and  the  drawer,  if  the  cheque 
has  come  into  the  hands  of  the  payee)  will  be  entitled  to  the 
same  rights  and  placed  in  the  same  position  as  if  payment  of  the 
cheque  had  been  made  to  the  true  owner  thereof.1 

Where  a  cheque  is  presented  for  payment  which  does  not  at  the  Cheque 
time  of  presentment  appear  to  be  crossed,  or  appears  to  have  had  a  *" 
crossing  which  has  been  obliterated,  or  to  have  been  added  to  or 
altered  otherwise  than  as  authorized  by  the  Bills  of  Exchange  Act, 
1882,  the  banker  paying  the  cheque,  and  without  negligence,  shall 
not  be  responsible  nor  incnr  any  liability,  nor  shall  the  payment  be 
questioned  by  reason  of  the  cheque  having  been  crossed,  or  of  the 
crossing  having  been  obliterated,  or  having  been  added  to  or 
altered  otherwise  than  as  authorized  by  the  Act,  and  of  payment 
having  been  made  otherwise  than  to  a  banker,  or  to  the  banker  to 
whom  the  cheque  is  or  was  crossed,  or  to  his  agent  for  collection 
being  a  banker,  as  the  case  may  be.s 

A  person  taking  a  crossed  cheque  which  bears  on  it  the  words  Grossed 
"not  negotiable"  will  not  have,  and  will  not  be  capable  of  giving,  u^STwax 
a  better  title  to  the  cheque  than  that  which  the  person  from  whom  negotiable." 
he  took  it  bad.* 

Apart  altogether  from  statute,  the  fact  of  a  banker  paying  a  Grossed 
crossed  cheque  otherwise  than  through  another  banker  is  evidence  SthSwise  than 
of  negligence  to  render  the  banker  responsible  to  his  customer.*       2uakerh 

A  banker  has  a  general  lien  upon  all  the  securities,  in  his  hands  Banker's  lien, 
belonging  to  any  particular  person  for  his  general  balance,  unless 
special  circumstances  exist  which  oust  the  ordinary  rule.     "No 
person,"  says  Lord  Kenyon,  C. J.,9  "  can  take  any  paper  securities 
out  of  the  hands  of  his  banker  without  paying  him  his  general 

that  named  in  the  crossing,  it  was  held  that  the  drawees  who  paid  it  were  not  liable  in 
an  action  at  the  suit  of  the  loser,  as  he  was  neither  the  holder  nor  was  there  privity  nor 
statutory  duty  Jbetween  him  and  the  bank.  The  39  &  40  Viot.  c.  81  was  the  result  of 
this  decision.  This  is  now  repealed,  and  the  provisions  summarized  in  the  text  are  the 
law.  Matthiessen  v.  London  and  County  Bank,  5  C.  P.  D.  7/ was  decided  on  section  12 
of  39  &  40  Vict.  c.  81.  See  Stringfield  v.  Lanezzari,  16  L.  T.  (N.  S.)  361,  as  to  reason- 
able time  of  payment  in  to  a  banker  of  a  crossed  cheque. 

1  Sec.  80.  a  Sec.  79,  sub-s.  2. 

•  Sec.  81.    This  is  a  re-enactment  of  39  &  40  Vict.  o.  81,  s.  12. 

4  Bellamy  v.  Marjoribanks,  7  Ex.  389  ;  Garlon  t>.  Ireland,  5  E.  &  B.  765  ;  Bobbett 
v.  Pinkett,  1  Ex.  D.  368. 

5  Davis  v.  Bowsher,  5  T.  R.  488.  at  492.  Banker's  lien  is  treated  in  the  note  to 
Masonic  Savings  Bank  v.  Bang's  Administrator,  4  Am.  St.  B.  202,  where  the  cases  are 
collected. 
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balance,  unless  such  securities  were  delivered  under  a  particular 
agreement  which  enables  him  so  to  do ; "  or,  as  the  same  principle 
was  stated  by  James,  L.  J.,1  "  between  banker  and  customer  what- 
ever number  of  accounts  are  kept  in  the  books,  the  whole  is  really 
but  one  account,  and  it  is  not  open  to  the  customer,  in  the  absence 
of  some  special  contract,  to  say  that  the  securities  he  deposits  are 
only  applicable  to  one  account."  In  Teale  v.  Williams,  Brown  and 
Co.,2  Wright,  J.,  stated  the  rule  to  be  that :  "  A  banker  with  whom 
a  customer  opened  several  accounts  had  a  lien  upon  all  the  accounts 
Brown  and  Oo.  ©xcept  (i)  where  there  was  a  special  agreement;  (2)  where  specific 
property  of  a  third  person  had  been  paid  to  the  bank ;  (3)  where 
the  bankers  had  notice  that  when  a  customer  drew  upon  a 
particular  account  it  would  be  a  fraud  or  breach  of  trust." 

III.  Another  relation  frequently  constituted  between  a  banker 
and  his  customer  is  that  which  makes  the  banker  a  pawnee  of  his 
customers'  securities. 

In  this  relation,  again,  bankers  have  most  undoubtedly  "a 
general  lien  on  all  securities  deposited  with  them  as  bankers,  by  a 
customer,  unless  there  be  an  express  contract,  or  circumstances  that 
shew  an  implied  contract  inconsistent  with  lien."5  This  lien 
exists  not  only  when  the  banker  makes  a  loan  on  the  pledge  of 
these  securities,  but  also  where  the  customer  overdraws  his 
ordinary  account.  The  banker's  liability  in  respect  of  the 
securities  appears  to  be  that  of  a  bailee  for  reward.4  The  liability 
is  thus  stated  in  the  Roman  law : — Ha  igitur,  quce  dUigens  pater- 
familias in  suis  rebus  prcestare  solet,  a  creditore  eosiguntur ; "  *  and 
Quia  pignus  wtriusque  gratia  datur  ....  placuti  sufficere,  quad  ad 
earn  rem  custodiendam  exactam  diiigentiam  adkibeat;  quam  si 
prcestiterit  et  aliquo  fortuito  cam  earn  rem  amiserit,  securum  esse 
nee  impediri  creditum  petere,*  The  amount  of  care  exacted  is  that 
which  an  ordinary  prudent  man  of  business  habits  would  use  in 
the  custody  of  his  own  securities. 

IV.  The  last  relation  which  it  is  necessary  to  notice  here  in 
which  bankers  stand  to  their  customers  is  that  of  warehousemen  of 
their  plate,  jewels,  deeds,  and  securities. 

The  general  aspects  of  this  relationship  have  been  already  con- 
sidered under  the  head  "Deposit,"  and  reference  must  be  made 
to  the   cases  there  cited.7    The  leading  case  on  this  point  of 

1  In  re  European  Bank,  Agra  Bank  claim,  L.  R.  8  Ch.  41  at  44.  Bobertson's 
Trustee  v.  Royal  Bank  of  Scotland  (1890),  18  Rettie  12. 

9  11  Times  L.  R.  56. 

8  Brandaft  v.  Barnett,  12  CI.  &  F.  787,  per  Lord  Campbell,  at  806 ;  London 
Chartered  Bank  of  Australia  v.  White,  4  App.  Cas.  413. 

4  In  re  United  Service  Company,  Johnston's  Claim,  L.  R.  6  Ch.  212,  distinguished 
Leese  v.  Martin,  L.  R.  17  Eq.  224.  6  D.  13,  7,  14. 

6  Inst  3,  14,  §  4.    In  the  Elzevir  Edition  of  1663  **•  u  3.  15.  §  4* 

7  Ante,  892. 
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law  is  Giblin  v.  IMPMullen1  before  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  ^,^n1f- 
Privy  Council,  affirming  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Victoria,  which  adopted  as  a  correct  expression  the  law  as  stated 
in  Addison  on  Contracts2  as  follows : — "  It  is  the  custom  of  bankers  ^ddJ??^ 

Contracts. 

to  receive  and  keep,  for  the  accommodation  of  their  customers, 
boxes  of  plate  and  jewels,  wills,  deeds  and  securities ;  and,  as  no 
charge  is  made  for  the  keeping  of  these  things,  they  are  gratuitous 
deposits.  The  bankers,  therefore,  are  only  boumd  to  take  ordinary 
care  of  them ;  and,  if  they  are  stolen  by  a  clerk  or  servant  em- 
ployed about  the  bank,  the  bankers  are  not  responsible,  unless 
they  have  knowingly  hired  or  kept  in  their  service  a  dishonest 
servant." 

In  the  argument  of  the  appeal  it  was  admitted  that  the  appel-  Bankers  as 
lants  were  gratuitous  bailees ; 8  but  it  does  not  seem  by  any  means  fJ3ees!°Ufl 
clear  that  that  is  necessarily  the  position  of  a  banker  receiving 
securities  for  safe  custody  and.  without  any  special  agreement. 
There  has  grown  up  a  practice  of  customers  sending  their  jewels 
and  securities  to  bankers  to  be  taken  care  of.  But  the  banker 
discriminates  between  customers  and  those  who  have  no  existing 
relation  with  his  bank.  If  the  latter  were  to  wish  to  place  securi- 
ties with  him,  he  would  either  refuse  or  make  a  charge.4  The 
relations  of  his  customer  with  him  makes  a  difference  in  this 
respect,  that  he  acts  differently  in  the  customer's  case  from  what 
he  would  if  the  relation  of  customer  did  not  exist  Then  can  it 
fairly  be  said  that  the  position  of  a  banker  taking  charge  of  securi- 
ties for  a  customer  is  identical  with  that  of  a  man  entrusting  his 
gold  watch  to  a  friend  or  locking  up  his  deed-box  in  a  neighbour's 
house  while  he  goes  out  of  town  ?  Unless  the  position  is  identical, 
the  banker  can  only  be  described  as  a  gratuitous  bailee  in  a 
strained  and  somewhat  unnatural  sense. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  opinion  of  the  American  authorities  American 
They  approach  the  subject  from  a  somewhat  different  point  of 
view:  "The  bank  cannot  use  the  deposit  in  its  business,  and  no 
such  profit  or  credit  from  the  holding  of  the  money  can  arise  as 
will  convert  the  bank  into  a  bailee  for  hire  or  reward  of  any  kind. 
The  bailment  in  such  cases  is  purely  gratuitous,  and  for  the  benefit 
of  the  bailor,  and  no  loss  can  be  cast  upon  the  bank  for  a  larceny 
unless  there  has  been  gross  negligence  in  taking  care  of  the 

1  L.  B.  2  P.  C.  317  ;  Leese  v.  Martin,  L.  R.  17  Eq.  224.  All  the  chief  cases  are 
cited  in  De  Haven  v.  Kensington  National  Bank,  81  Pa.  St.  95. 

a  6th  ed.  (Cave's),  406. 

'  See  jper  Lord  Chelmsford,  at  334.  There  were  two  counts  to  the  declaration,  the 
first  alleging  a  bailment  for  reward,  which  the  jury  negatived.  See  Dearborn  0.  Union 
National  Bank,  61  Me.  369  ;  Briggs  v.  Spanldmg  141  U.  S.  (34  Davis)  132. 

4  Pattison  v.  Syracuse  National  Bank.  1  Hun  (N.  T.)  606. 
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deposit/11  The  matter  is  there  treated  as  purely  one  of  law,  bat 
the  difficulties  of  dealing  with  it  in  this  way  are  wholly  ignored, 
and  therefore  the  weight  of  authority  is  not  a  little  lessened. 

1  Per  Agnew,  C.J.,  in  Scott  v.  National  Bank,  72  Pa.  St  471  at  478,  embodying 
the  opinion  of  Parker,  C.  J.,  in  Foster  0.  Essex  Bank,  17  Mass.  479,  at  501 ;  and  of 
Thompson,  G.  J.,  in  Lancaster  Bank  v.  Smith,  62  Pa.  St  47,  at  54 ;  this  latter  esse 
does  not  raise  the  point,  as  the  depositor  was  not  a  customer  of  the  bank,  while  the 
bailment  was  absolutely  gratuitous. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

ESTOPPEL.1 

"  Estofpe,"  says  Sir   Edward    Coke,8  "  cometh    of   the  French  Definitions, 
word  estoupe,  from  whence  the  English  word  stopped ;  and  it  is  ooke'sT*1* 
called  an  estoppel  or  conclusion  because  a  man's  owne  act  or 
acceptance  stoppeth  or  closeth  np  his  mouth  to  alledge  or  plead 
the  truth." 

"  Estoppel "  says  Bowen,  L.  J.,*  "  is  only  a  rule  of  evidence ;  Bowen,  L^.'s. 
you  cannot  found  an  action  upon  estoppel.  Estoppel  is  only 
important  as  being  one  step  in  the  progress  towards  relief,  on  the 
hypothesis  that  the  defendant  is  estopped  from  denying  the  truth 
of  something  which  he  has  said.  An  illustration  of  a  case  of 
that  kind  of  estoppel  filling  up  the  gap  in  the  evidence  which, 
when  so  filled  up,  would  produce  this  right  to  relief,  is  found  in 
the  case  of  In  re  Bahia  v.  San  Francisco  Railway  Company.4 
Burrows  v.  Lock6  was  a  case  of  estoppel.  As  soon  as  we  looked 
at  the  record  it  so  appeared.  It  was  a  case  where  there  was  a 
right  to  relief  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  defendant  was  precluded 
from  denying  the  truth  of  a  particular  fact." 

"Estoppel "  says  Lindley,  L.J.,6  "  is  a  rule  of  evidence  which  Lindiey,L.J.'s. 
prevents  a  man  from  saying  what  is  true." 

The  law  relating  to  estoppel  is  extensive,  but  only  a  small  Parke,  b„  in 
portion  concerns   us   here— viz.,  that  relating  to  estoppel   by^ok^" 
negligence. 

The  general  rule  is  stated  in  Freeman  v.  Cooke7  by  Parke,  B., 

1  Vin.  Abr.  Estoppel;  Doe  v,  Oliver,  2  Sm.  L.  C.  (9th  ed.),  803  cum  notis; 
Bigelow,  Estoppel. 

*  Co.  Utt.  352  a. 

1  Low  v.  Bouverie  (1891),  3  Ch.  82,  at  105. 

4  L.  B.  3  Q.  B.  584.  See  also  Hart  v.  Frontino  and  Bolivia  South  American  Gold 
Mining  Company,  L.  R.  5  Ex.  in,  commented  on  in  Simm  v.  Anglo-American  Telegraph 
Company,  5  Q.  B.  Div.  188. 

8  10  Ves.  470. 

6  Onward  Building  Society  v.  Smithson  (1893),  1  Cb.  1,  at  14.  To  create  an  estoppel 
there  must  be  a  precise  and  specific  averment  of  a  particular  fact :  Right  v.  Bucknell, 
2  B.  &  A.  278.  "  It  is  a  rule  that  estoppels  must  be  certain  to  every  intent " :  per 
Williams,  J.,  Kepp  v.  Wiggett,  10  C.  B.  35,  ftttt- 

7  2  Ex.  654.    There  were  earlier  cases,  as  Heane  v.  Rogers,  9  B.  &  C.  577,  Graves 
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"wilfully" 

explained. 


adopting  a  previous  definition  of  Lord  Denman,  O.J.,  in  Pickard 
v.  Sears,1  "that  where  one  by  his  words  or  conduct,  wilfully 
causes  another  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  certain  state  of 
things,  and  induces  him  to  act  on  that  belief,  so  as9  to  alter  his  own 
previous  position,  the  former  is  concluded  from  averring  against 
the  latter  a  different  state  of  things  as  existing  at  the  same  time." 
The  term  wilfully,  as  used  by  Lord  Denman,  is  explained  to  mean : 
"  If  not  that  the  party  represents  that  to  be  true  which  he  knows 
to  be  untrue,  at  least  that  he  means  his  representation  to  be  acted 
upon,  and  that  it  is  acted  upon  accordingly ;  and  if,  whatever 
a  man's  real  intention  may  be,  he  so  conducts  himself  that  a 
reasonable  man  would  take  the  representation  to  be  true,  and 
believe  that  it  was  meant  that  he  should  act  upon  it,  and  did  act 
upon  it  as  true,  the  party  making  the  representation  would  be 
equally  precluded  from  contesting  its  truth ;  and  conduct,  by 
negligence  or  omission,  where  there  is  a  duty  cast  upon  a  person, 
by  usage  of  trade  or  otherwise,  to  disclose  the  truth,  may  often 
have  the  same  effect.  As,  for  instance,  a  retiring  partner, 
omitting  to  inform  his  customers  of  the  fact,  in  the  usual  mode, 
that  the  continuing  partners  were  no  longer  authorized  to  act  as 
his  agents,  is  bound  by  all  the  contracts  made  by  them  with 
third  persons  on  the  faith  of  their  being  so  authorized."'     Further 

17.  Key,  3  B.  &  Ad.  313,  holding  that  a  receipt  may  he  contradicted  or  explained  ;  sea 
Lee  v.  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway  Company,  L.  R.  6  Cb.  527,  at  535,  and  Mildmay 
v.  Smith,  2  Wras.  Notes  to  Saand.  739,  explained  Stimson  v.  Farnham,  L.  R.  7 
Q.  B.  175.  It  was  an  ancient  rule  as  to  estoppel  by  statements  in  a  deed  that  they 
must  be  clear  and  unambiguous  in  order  to  bind.  Roll.  Abr.  Estoppel  (P.),  pi.  1  ana 
7,  acted  upon  by  Lord  Cairns,  C,  in  Heath  v.  Crealock,  L.  R.  10  Ch.  22,  which  case 
was  followed  by  Jessel,  M.R.,  in  General  Finance  Mortgage  Discount  Company  v. 
Liberator  Permanent  Benefit  Building  Society,  10  Ch.  D.  15.  "That  certainty  of  state- 
ment," says  Kay,  L.J.,  "is  also  required  to  maintain  an  estoppel  upon  a  statement  not 
by  deed  appears  from  Freeman  v.  Cooke,  where  relief  was  refused  upon  the  ground  thai 
no  reasonable  man  would  have  acted  on  the  faith  of  the  statements  made  if  they  were 
taken  together'1 :  Low  v.  Bouverie  (1891),  3  Ch.  82,  at  113. 

1  6  A.  &  E.  469 ;  see  also  Gregg  v.  Wells,  10  A.  &  E.  90,  at  97,  where  Lord  Denman, 
C.  J.,  giving  the  judgment  of  the  Qneen's  Bench  said  :  "  Pickard  17.  Sears  was  in  my 
mind  at  the  time  of  the  trial,  and  the  principle  of  that  case  may  be  stated  even  mote 
broadly  than  it  is  there  laid  down.  A  party  who  negligently  or  culpably  stands  by  and 
allows  another  to  contract  on  the  faith  and  understanding  of  a  fact  which  he  can  contra- 
dict, cannot  afterwards  dispute  that  fact  in  an  action  against  the  person  whom  he  has 
himself  assisted  in  deceiving.1'  See  Knights  v.  Wiffen,  L.  R.  5  Q.  B.  660,  considered 
in  Simm  v.  Anglo-American  Telegraph  Company,  5  Q.  B.  Div.  188,  and  doubted 
in  1  Langdell  Cases  on  Sales,  1028,  also  in  Am.  Law  Rev.  vol.  vi.  470 ;  Henderson 
and  Co.  v.  Williams  (1895);  I  Q.  B.  521.  See  for  earlyAmeiican  decisions,  in  the 
same  sense,  Stephens  v.  Baud,  9  Cowen  (N.  Y.)  274 ;  Welland  Canal  Company  v. 
Hathaway,  8  Wend.  (N.  Y.)  480.  The  representation  which  induces  the  plaintiffs 
act  mast  be  "  a  misrepresentation  in  point  of  tact,  and  not  merely  of  law '' :  per  Hellish, 
L.J.,  Beattie  v.  Lord  Ebury,  L.  R.  7  Ch.  777,  at  802.  But  see  what  is  said  in 
argument  in  the  H.  of  L.,  L.  R.  7  H.  L.  102,  at  107 :  If  "the  misrepresentation  of  a 
legal  right  pretended  to  be  possessed  by  the  person  who  asserts  it,  and  a  man  is  injured 
thereby,  he  may  claim  compensation  ; ''  and  the  explanation  of  Mellish,  hJ.%  cUetmm 
by  Honyman,  J.,  in  Weeks  ».  Property  L.  R.  8  C  r.  427,  at  437,  and  by  Lush,  J.,  in 
McColhu  v.  Gilpin,  5  Q.  B.  D.  390. 

2  In  2  Ex.  "so  as "  is  in  error  printed  "or,"  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to 
6  A.  &  E.  474.  8  Cp.  Scarf  v.  Jardine,  7  App.  Cas.  345. 
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on  in  the  same  judgment,  Parke,  B.,  says  that  the  representa- 
tion that  is  necessary  to  work  an  estoppel  most  be  "  such  as  to 
amount  to  the  contract  or  licence  of  the  person  making  it/'1 

This  explanation  of  Parke,  B.,  is  further  amplified  by  Pollock,  Park©,  B.'a, 
O.B.,  in  Cornish  v.  Abington,"  as  follows :  "  Lord  Wensloydale,  anJjpMfled  in 
perceiving  that  the  word  '  wilfully '  might  be  read   as  opposed  ^SnSon  by 
not  merely  to  *  involuntarily,'  but  to  '  unintentionally/  shewed  Pollock,  o.B. 
that  if  the  representation  was  made  voluntarily,  though  the  effect 
on  the  mind  of  the  hearer  was  produced  unintentionally,  the 
same  result  would  follow.     If  a  party  uses  language  which,  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  business  and  the  general  sense  in  which 
words  are  understood,  conveys  a  certain   meaning,   he    cannot 
afterwards  say  he  is  not  bound  if  another,  so  understanding  it, 
has  acted  upon  it.     If  any  person,  by  a  course  of  conduct  or  by 
actual  expressions,  so  conducts  himself  that  another  may  reason- 
ably infer  the  existence  of  an  agreement  or  licence,8  whether  the 
party  intends  that  he  should  do  so  or  not,  it  has  the  effect  that 
the  party  using  that  language,  or  who  has  so  conducted  himself, 
cannot  afterwards  gainsay  the  reasonable  inference  to  be  drawn 
from  his  words  or  conduct" 

In  Howard  v.  Hudson,4  too,  Crompton,  J.,  points  out  that  the  Howard  v. 
meaning  of  "  wilfully  "  must  be  taken  to  be  a  malo  animo9  or  with    u     ** 
the  intent  to  defraud  or  deceive,  but  so  far  wilfully  that  the  party 
making  the  representation  on  which  the  other  acts  means  it  to  be 
acted  upon  in  that  way." 

Lord  Campbell'  describes  the  doctrine  of  estoppel  as  "  found  I  Lord  Oamp- 

•  ...  .  bell's  state- 

believe  in  the  laws  of  all  civilized  nations,"  and  he  states  it  as  ment  of  the 

follows :«  « If  a  party  having  an  interest  to  prevent  an  act  being  gS^\ 

done,  has  full  notice  of  its  having  been  done,  and  acquiesces  in  Lorimer. 

it,  so  as  to  induce  a  reasonable  belief  that  he  consents  to  it,  and 

1  This  statement  of  the  law  has  been  recognized  in  Jordan  v.  Money,  5  H.  L.  C.  185, 
at  214,  255  ;  Clark  v.  Hart,  6  H.  L.  0.  633  at  656 ;  Howard  0.  Hudson,  2  B.  &  B.  I, 
at  10  ;  Swan  v.  North  British  Australasian  Company,  2  H.  &  C.  175  at  177,  181,  188 ; 
Polak  v.  Everett,  1  Q.  B.  D.  669  ;  Miles  v.  M'll wraith,  8  App.  Cas.  120  at  133 ; 
MTtenzie  v.  British  Linen  Company,  6  App.  Cas.  82,  at  101. 

*  4  H.  &  N.  549,  at  555. 

3  This  test  of  an  agreement  or  licence  is  also  adopted  by  Lord  Campbell  C,  in 
Cairncross  v.  Lorimer,  3  Macq.  (H.  L.  Sc.)  827,  at  830.  The  American  law  seems  to 
be  the  same,  Sessions  v.  Bice,  70  Iowa  306,  at  310.  "The  test  question  is  whether  the 
party  setting  up  the  estoppel  was  justified  in  relying  upon  the  conduct  of  the  other 
party.''  "Every  person  will  be  conclusively  presumed  to  intend  to  be  understood 
according  to  the  reasonable  import  of  his  words  ;  and  where  a  person's  words  are  thus 
reasonably  understood,  and  justly  acted  upon  by  another,  such  person  cannot  be  heard 
to  aver  to  the  contrary  as  against  the  other  "  :  Morgan  v.  Railroad  Company.  96  U.  S. 
(6  Otto)  716. 

4  2  E.  &  B.  1. 

0  Cairncross  v.  Lorimer,  3  Macq.  (H.  L.  Sc.)  827,  at  829.  See  also  a  similar 
statement  by  the  same  learned  judge  in  Piggott  v.  Stratton,  1  De  G.  F  &  J.  33,  at  49, 
and  the  comment  thereon  of  Kay,  L.J.,  in  Low  v.  Bouveri*  (1891)  3  Oh.  82,  at  no. 

•  3  Macq.  (H.  L.  Sc.)  at  830. 
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the  position  of  others  is   altered  by  their  giving  credit  to  his 
sincerity,  he  has  no  more  right  to  challenge  the  act  to  their 
prejudice  than  he  would  have  had  it  been  done  by  his  previous 
Lord  Black-     licence."    And  Lord  Blackburn's1  statement  is  not  less  forcible: 
BurkfauhAw     "  When  a  person  makes  to  another  the  representation,  *  I  take  upon 
v.  Niooiia.       myself  to  say  such  and  such  things  do  exist  and  you  may  act 
upon  the  basis  that  they  do  exist/  and  the  other  man  does  really 
act  upon  that  basis,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  of  the  very  essence  of 
justice  that,  between  those  two  parties,  their  rights  should  be 
regulated,  not  by  the  real  state  of  the  facts,  but  by  that  con- 
ventional state  of  facts  which  the  two  parties  agree  to  make  the 
basis  of  their  action." 
Ground  of  the       This  doctrine  of  estoppel  in  pais  is  aimed  at  the  preventing 

doctrine.  ^justice  where  one  party  ^  been  led  ^  em)r   by  the  feult  or 

fraud  of  the  other.  But  it  can  have  no  application  unless  the  party 
invoking  it  can  show  that  he  has  been  induced  to  act  or  refrain 
from  acting  by  the  acts  or  conduct  of  the  adverse  party  in 
circumstances  that  would  naturally  and  rationally  influence 
ordinary  men.  Thus  it  can  only  be  set  up  by  one  who  has  been 
actually  misled  to  his  injury ;  for  if  not  misled  he  can  have  no 
ground  for  the  protection  of  the  principles  he  invokes.8 

Buie  laid  down  In  Swan  v.  North  British  Australasian  Company,  in  the  Court 
'  "'  of  Exchequer,8  Wilde,  B.,  formulated  the  propositions:  "That 
if  a  man  has  wilfully  made  a  false  assertion  calculated  to  lead 
others  to  act  upon  it,  and  they  have  done  so  to  their  prejudice,  he 
is  forbidden,  as  against  them,  to  deny  that  assertion.  That  if  he 
has  led  others  into  the  belief  of  a  certain  state  of  facts  by  conduct 
of  culpable  neglect  calculated  to  have  that  result,  and  they  have 
acted  on  that  belief  to  their  prejudice,  he  shall  not  be  heard 
afterwards  as  against  such  persons  to  shew  that  state  of  facts 
did  not  exist.  In  short,  and  in  popular  language,  a  man  is 
not  permitted  to  charge  the  consequences  of  his  own  fault  on 
others,  and  complain  of  that  which  he  has  himself  brought 
about." 

qualified  in  Jn  the  Exchequer  Chamber,  Blackburn,  J.,4  characterized  this 

Chamber  by 

Blackburn,  J.         1  Burkinshaw  v.  Nioolls,  3  App.  Cas.  1004,  at  1026.    The  doctrine  of  estoppel  bjr 
representation  is  applicable  only  to  representations  as  to  an  existing  state  of  facta,  not 


to  promises  defutwo,  which,  if  binding  at  all,  must  be  binding  as  contracts,  Maddvon 
.  Alderson,  8  App.  Cas.  467. 
9  Hardy  v.  Chesapeake  Bank,  51  Md.  562,  at  589,  summarised.  In  Morgan  v.  Railroad 


Company,  96  U.  S.  (6  Otto),  716  at  720,  it  is  said  always  to  presuppose  "  error  on  one 
side  and  fault  or  fraud  upon  the  other,  and  some  defect  of  which  it  would  be  inequitable 
for  the  party  against  whom  the  doctrine  is  asserted  to  take  advantage."  There  is  an 
examination  of  the  leading  cases  in  which  the  principle  of  estoppel  by  conduct  has  been 
applied  in'  the  judgment  in  Leather  Manufacturers'  Bank  v.  Morgan,  117  U.  8. 
(10  Davis)  96,  at  108-1 12. 

»  7  H.  &  N.  603,  at  633.  4  2  H.  &  C,  175,  **  182- 
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as  "  very  nearly  right,  but,  in  my  opinion,  not  quite,"  and  he 
proceeds  to  qualify  it  by  two  provisoes : 

First,  that  "  the  neglect  must  be  in  the  transaction  itself, 
and  be  the  proximate  cause  of  the  leading  the  party  into  that 
mistake ; " 

Secondly,  the  neglect  "  must  be  the  neglect  of  some  duty  that 
is  owing  to  the  person  led  into  that  belief,  or,  what  comes  to  the 
same  thing,  to  the  general  public,  of  whom  the  person  is  one,  and 
not  merely  neglect  of  what  would  be  prudent  in  respect  to  the 
party  himself,  or  even  of  some  duty  owing  to  third  persons,  with 
whom  those  seeking  to  set  up  the  estoppel  are  not  privy."1 

In  Carr  v.  London  and  North-Western    Railway  Company,2  Oanr  v. 
Brett,  J.,  drew  up  four  propositions  on  the  same  subject : 8  Nort^Vest- 

i.  If  a  man  by  his  words  or  conduct  wilfully  endeavours  to  «fn^lftflway 
cause  another  to  believe  in  a  certain  state  of  things  which  the  Four  pro- 
first  knows  to  be  false,  and  if  the  second  believes  in  such  state  Uett,  jf 
of  things  and  acts  upon  his  belief,  he  who  knowingly  made  the 
false  statement  is  estopped  from  averring  afterwards  that  such  a 
state  of  things  did  not  in  fact  exist.4 

2.  If  a  man,  either  in  express  terms  or  by  conduct,  makes  a 
representation  to  another  of  the  existence  of  a  certain  state  of  facts 
which  he  intends  to  be  acted  upon  in  a  certain  way,  and  it  be 
acted  upon  in  that  way,  in  the  belief  of  the  existence  of  such  a 
state  of  facts,  to  the  damage  of  him  who  so  believes  and  acts,  the 
first  is  estopped  from  denying  the  existence  of  such  a  state  of 
facts. 

3.  If  a  man,  whatever  his  real  meaning  may  be,  so  conducts 
himself  that  a  reasonable  man  would  take  his  conduct  to  mean  a 
certain  representation  of  facts,  and  that  it  was  a  true  represen- 
tation, and  that  the  latter  was  intended  to  act  upon  it  in  a 
particular  way,  and  he  with  such  belief  does  act  in  that  way  to 

1  In  Hunter  v.  Walters,  L.  R.  7  Ch.  75  at  87,  Mellish,  L.J.,  says :  "It  is  still  a  doubtful 
question  at  law  .  .  .  whether,  if  there  be  a  false  representation  respecting  the  contents 
of  a  deed,  a  person  who  is  an  educated  person,  and  who  might,  by  very  simple  means, 
have  satisfied  himself  as  to  what  the  contents  of  the  deed  really  were,  may  not,  by 
executing  it  negligently,  be  estopped  as  between  himself  and  a  person  who  innocently 
acts  upon  the  with  of  the  deed  being  valid,  and  who  accepts  an  estate  under  it.  I  do 
not  think  that  the  case  of  Swan  v.  North  British  Australasian  Company,  a  decision  of 
which  the  learned  Vice-Chancellor  disapproves,  is  really  a  direct  authority  upon  that  ques- 
tion. .  .  .  That  decision  does  not  go  to  the  extent  of  saying  that  if  the  broker  had  filled 
them  up  with  the  same  shares  which  he  was  authorized  to  insert  and  therefore  had 
done  what  he  was  authorized  to  do,  that  then,  because  it  was  void  at  law  from  being 
executed  in  blank,  nevertheless  the  principal  might  not  have  been  estopped." 

3  li.  R.  10  C.  P.  307  ;  Farmeloe  v.  Bain,  1  C.  P.  D.  445  ;  Coventry  v.  Great  Eastern 
Bail  way  Company,  11  Q.  B.  Div.  776;  Seton  v.  Lafone,  19  Q.  B.  Div.  68. 

3  L.  R.  10  C.  P.  at  316. 

4  Wright  v.  Snowe,  2  De  G.  and  S.  321,  is  the  case  of  a  minor  who  represented 
himself  to  be  of  full  age,  and  executed  a  release  to  another.  It  was  held  immaterial 
whether  he  was  aware  or  not  of  the  incorrectness  of  his  misrepresentation* 
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his  damage,  the  first  is  estopped  from  denying  that  the  facts  were 
as  represented. 

4.  If,  in  the  transaction  itself  which  is  in  dispute,  one  has 
led  another  into  the  belief  of  a  certain  state  of  facts  by  conduct 
of  culpable  negligence  calculated  to  have  that  result,  and  such 
culpable  negligence  has  been  the  proximate  cause  of  leading,  and 
has  led,  the  other  to  act  by  mistake  upon  such  belief,  to  his 
prejudice,  the  second  cannot  be  heard  afterwards,  as  against  the 
first,  to  shew  that  the  state  of  facts  referred  to  did  not  exist.1 

These  are  all  condensed  in  the  expression  of  James,  L.J.,  in 
Ex  parte  Adamson,  In  re  Collie  :*  "  Nobody  ought  to  be  estopped 
from  averring  the  truth  or  asserting  a  just  demand,  unless,  by  his 
acts  or  words  or  neglect,  his  now  averring  the  truth  or  asserting 
the  demand  would  work  some  wrong  to  some  other  person  who 
has  been  induced  to  do  something,  or  to  abstain  from  doing 
something,  by  reason  of  what  he  had  said  or  done  or  omitted  to 
say  or  do." 

M'Kenzie  v.  British  Linen  Company8  excellently  illustrates 
this.  The  appellant  did  not  inform  the  respondents  that  his 
signature  to  a  certain  bill  in  their  hands  was  a  forgery  from  the 
17th  of  July  till  the  29th  of  July,  at  which  latter  date  he  gave 
the  information.  At  that  time  the  bank  was  in  no  worse  position 
than  it  was  when  he  first  was  able  to  give  the  information  to 
them.  The  Court  of  Session  held  the  appellant  estopped  by  his 
negligence  from  setting  up  that  the  signature  was  a  forgery ;  the 
House  of  Lords  reversed  this  decision  as  being  "contrary  to 
justice"4  to  hold  a  man  responsible  for  not  giving  information 
where,  had  he  given  any,  the  position  of  the  other  party  would 
in  no  degree  have  been  bettered.  While  thus  deciding,  the 
House  of  Lords  carefully  provided  for  the  case  where  the  rights 
of  a  party  are  altered  for  the  worse  by  reason  of  his  abstention. 
"  It  would  be  a  most  unreasonable  thing  to  permit  a  man,  who 
knew  the  bank  were  relying  upon  his  forged  signature  to  a  bill, 
to  lie  by,  and  not  to  divulge  the  fact  until  he  saw  that  the 
position  of  the  bank  was  altered  for  the  worse."*  In  Cornish  v 
Abington,'  on  the  contrary,  the  jury  drew  an  inference  that  the 

1  See  Rnmball  v.  Metropolitan  Bank,  2  Q.  R  D.  194. 

2  8  Ch.  Div.  807,  at  817.  Kay,  L.J.,  in  Low  v.  Bouverie  (1801),  3  Ch.  82,  at 
in,  1 12,  has  stated  six  propositions  on  the  law  of  estoppel  that  should  be  referred  to. 

s  6  App.  Cas.  82.  The  American  cases  are  cited  in  Allen  v.  Shaw,  61  N.  H. 
95.  Two  valuable  Canadian  Cases,  Ryan  v.  Bank  of  Montreal,  14  Ont  App.  533,  and 
Merchants  Bank  v.  Lucas,  15  Ont.  App.  573,  affirmed  18  Can.  S.  C.  R.  704,  should  be 
referred  to  for  the  admirable  and  exhaustive  judgments  they  contain  dealing  with  the 
whole  of  this  matter. 

4  Per  Lord  Watson,  6  App.  Cas.  at  109. 

*  Ibid. 

•  4  H.  &  N.  549. 
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plaintiff  was  prejudiced,  and  a  verdict  was  accordingly  entered  for 
him. 

Morris  v.  Bethell1  affords  the  extremest  expression*  of  the  Morris  v. 
other  aspect  of  the  principle  from  that  given  effect  to  in 
M'Kenzie  v.  British  Linen  Company.  There  it  was  held '  that 
"  one  who  pays  one  bill  which  purports  to  bear  his  signature  as 
acceptor,  thereby  makes  evidence  against  himself  that  the  person 
who  wrote  the  acceptance  did  so  with  his  authority ;  and,  if  the 
bill  be  given  in  the  course  of  business  implying  a  continuance 
of  such  authority,  it  may  be  conclusive  evidence."8 

Between  these  limits,  on  the  one  side,  where  the  abstaining  Limits  marked 
from  volunteering  information  causes  no  injury,  and,  on  the  other,  fJJn  0f  J^1** 
where  a  similar  abstinence  is  in  connection  with  a  course   of?"*0*?16, 
business  that  involves  an  admission  of  authority,  the  inference  to 
be  drawn  is  for  the  jury. 

The   case  of  a  man   signing  a  deed  or  document    under   a  Case  of 
mistake  as  to  its  contents,  or  as  to  their  operation,  and  the  case  ordocnment 
of  a  signature  to  a  document  given  under  the  belief  that  it  was  J^^*  a8  to 
a  different  document  from  what  it  proves  to  be,  must  be  dis-  its  contents 
criminated.     Thus  Lord   Hatherley,  0.,   in  Hunter  v.  Walters,4 fromiSeawo 
says :  "  In  the  early  books  we  find  Lord  Coke  saying  that  if  a  ^J^S  * 
man  is  blind  or  illiterate,  and  an  instrument  is  read  over  to  him  under  a 

mistake  as  to 

falsely,  then  the  instrument  is  void.  ...  I  apprehend  that  if  a  its  identity. 
man  executes  a  solemn  instrument  by  which  he  conveys  an 
interest,  and  if  he  signs  on  the  back  a  receipt  for  money — a 
document  which,  as  the  Vice-Chancellor  observes,  could  not  be 
mistaken — he  cannot  affect  not  to  know  what  he  was  doing,  and 
it  is  not  enough  for  him  afterwards  to  say  that  he  thought  it  was 
only  a  form.  That  merely  amounts  to  saying  that  a  misrepre- 
sentation was  made  to  him,  under  which  he  executed  a  deed; 
still  the  deed  may  have  been  exactly  what  he  intended  to  execute, 
though  he  intended  it  to  be  used  for  a  totally  different  purpose. 
But  this  does  not  affect  the  deed.  The  fraud  of  the  person  who 
used  the  deed  for  a  different  purpose  does  not  make  it  less  the 
deed  of  the  person  who  executed  it."  And  James,  L.  J.,  says :'  "  To 
my  mind  it  is  almost  ludicrous  to  contend,  and  it  would  be  most 
injurious  to  hold,  that  a  man  executing  a  deed  and  signing  a 
receipt  as  a  matter  of  form  should  be  able  to  say  that  it  is  a 

1  L.  R.  5  C.  P.  47. 

2  Per  miles,  J.,  /.  c.  at  51. 

*  Cp.  Trickett  17.  Tomlioson,  13  C.  B.  N.  S.  663;  Bank  of  England  v.  Vagliano 
Brothers  (1891),  App.  Cas.  107. 

4  L.  ft.  7  Ch.  75,  at  81,  82 ;  referring  to  Thoroughgood's  Case,  2  Co.  Rep.  9  b. ; 
Manser's  Cane,  2  Co.  Rep.  3  a.;  see  Vin.  Abr.  Fait  (S.J  ;  Bedell  v.  Herring,  1 1  Am. 
St.  R.  307,  note  at  318.  Compare  judgment  of  Fry,  L.J.,  Imperial  Loan  Company 
v.  Stone  (1892),  1  Q.  B.  599,  at  601.  6  L.  R.  7  Ch.  at  84. 
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nullity.  Many  young  men  put  their  names  to  pieces  of  paper 
upon  the  representation  that  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  form,  and  that 
they  will  never  hear  any  more  of  it.  They  learn  by  experience 
that  the  form  is  a  painful  substance.  Many  a  trustee  has 
endeavoured  in  vain  in  this  Court  to  escape  from  the  consequence 
of  his  acts  by  saying,  '  I  signed  a  deed,  and  I  signed  a  receipt 
for  money  as  a  matter  of  conformity ';  which  is  another  mode  of 
saying  I  executed  it  as  a  matter  of  form.  '  But  those  trustees 
have  been  made  most  painfully  to  learn  that  the  instrument  they 
have  so  signed  will,  with  the  consequences,  follow  them,  and 
cause  them  to  suffer  for  their  negligence."1 

In  Hunter  v.  Walters,  accordingly,  the  plaintiff  was  held 
bound,  on  the  ground  that  he  in  fact  intended  to  execute  a  deed, 
and  the  circumstances  in  which  he  carried  out  his  intention  did 
not  make  void  what  he  had  actually  intended  to  do.  But  in 
Foster  v.  Mackinnon,3  the  defendant  was  induced  to  put  his  name 
upon  the  back  of  a  bill  by  the  fraudulent  representation  that  he  was 
signing  a  guarantee ;  and  was  held  not  bound  by  his  signature, 
because  he  never  intended  to  indorse  a  bill,  but  his  signature  was 
intended  to  be  attached  to  a  document  of  another  sort.  Byles,  J., 
thus  states  the  distinction:8  "It  was  not  his  (defendant's) 
design,  and  if  he  were  guilty  of  no  negligence,  it  was  not  even 
his  fault,  that  the  instrument  he  signed  turned  out  to  be  a  bill  of 
exchange.  It  was  as  if  he  had  written  his  name  on  a  sheet  of 
paper  for  the  purpose  of  franking  a  letter,  or  in  a  lady's  album, 
or  on  an  order  for  admission  to  the  Temple  Church,  or  on  the 
flyleaf  of  a  book,  and  there  had  already  been,  without  his  know- 
ledge, a  bill  of  exchange  or  a  promissory  note,  payable  to  order, 
inscribed  on  the  other  side  of  the  paper.  To  make  the  case 
clearer,  suppose  the  bill  or  note  on  the  other  side  of  the  paper  in 
each  of  these  cases  to  be  written  at  a  time  subsequent  to  the 
signature,  then  the  fraudulent  misapplication  of  that  genuine 
signature  to  a  different  purpose  would  have  been  a  counterfeit 
alteration  of  a  writing,  with  an  intent  to  defraud,  and  would 
therefore  have  amounted  to  forgery.  In  that  case  the  signer 
would  not  have  been  bound  by  his  signature  for  two  reasons — 
first,  that  he  never  in  fact  signed  the  writing  declared  on  ;  and, 
secondly,  that  he  never  intended  to  sign  any  such  contract."  * 

A  duty  may  arise  to  amend  representations  which  when  made 

1  But  see  no  w  as  to  this  last  illustration  the  Trustee  Act,  1 893  (56  &  57  Vict  c  53),  s.  24. 
Ante,  1507.  Cp.  the  Scotch  case  of  Young  v.  Clydesdale  Bank,  Limited,  17  Bettie  231. 

2  L.  R.  4  C.  P.  704 ;  Onward  Building  Society  v.  Smithson  (1893),  l  Ck  I. 
8  L.  c.  at  712. 

4  Cp.  London  and  South  Western  Bank,  Limited,  v.  Wentworth,  5  Ex.  D.  96. 
The  distinction  pointed  out  in  the  text  is  very  fully  and  ably  disoussed  in  a  New  Zealand 
case,  Bank  of  Australasia  17.  Reynell,  10  N.  Z.  JL  R.257  (C.  A.). 
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were  absolutely  correct.  The  principle  applicable  is  stated  by 
Turner,  L.J.,  in  Traill  v.  Baring:1  " I  take  it  to  be  quite  clear, 
that  if  a  person  makes  a  representation  by  which  he  induces 
another  to  take  a  particular  course,  and  the  circumstances  are 
afterwards  altered  to  the  knowledge  of  the  party  making  the 
representation,  but  not  to  the  knowledge  of  the  party  to  whom 
the  representation  is  made,  and  are  so  altered  that  the  alteration 
of  the  circumstances  may  affect  the  course  of  conduct  which  may 
be  pursued  by  the  party  to  whom  the  representation  is  made,  it 
is  the  imperative  duty  of  the  party  who  has  made  the  representa- 
tion to  communicate  to  the  party  to  whom  the  representation  has 
been  made  the  alteration  of  those  circumstances ;  and  that  this 
Court  will  not  hold  the  party  to  whom  the  representation  has 
been  made,  bound,  unless  such  a  communication  has  been  made."2 

One  other  limitation  ought  to  be  noticed.     Where  the  ground  Misrepresenta- 

/»        ,•         .  •  ,    ,•         .,  ,    i       ,t     /»        .  ,•        j»     ,      tion  must  be  of 

of  action  is  a  misrepresentation,  it  must  be  "  of  existing  facts,  existing  facto. 
and  not  of  a  mere  intention,"  since  "  in  the  former  case  it  is  a 
contract,  in  the  latter  it  is  not/'3 

A  word  should  be  said  here  about  acquiescence,  which  is  Acquiescence. 
sometimes  used  in  a  sense  short  of  expressing  the  meaning  of 
adoption  or  ratification.4  Its  proper  meaning,  as  stated  by  Lord 
Gottenham  in  the  case  last  cited,  is,  where  "  a  party  having  a 
right  stands  by  and  sees  another  dealing  with  the  property  in  a 
manner  inconsistent  with  that  right,  and  makes  no  objection 
while  the  act  is  in  progress,  then  the  person  so  acquiescing  cannot 
afterwards  complain.  When,  however,  the  act  is  completed 
without    intimation    to    him    whose  right   is   infringed,  he  has 

1  4  De  G.  J.  &  S.  318,  st  329. 

8  See  per  Fry,  L.  J.,  In  re  Scottish  Petroleum  Company,  23  Ch.  Div.  413,  at  438.  The 
distinction  between  a  representation  made  independent  of  duty  and  a  representation  made 
in  the  course  of  duty  has  been  already  touched  on,  ante,  1474. 

*  Jorden  v.  Money,  5  H.  L.  C.  185.  See  per  Lord  Selborne,  C,  Maddison  v.  Alder- 
son,  8  App.  Cas.  467,  at  473,  where  Loffus  v.  Maw,  3  Gift  592,  is  in  effect  overruled. 
In  Pollock,  Contracts  (6th  ed.),  there  is  a  note  at  711-71J),  "On  the  supposed  equitable 
doctrine  of '  making  representations  cood,' "  where  the  chief  cases  in  this  connection  are 
discussed.  As  to  the  law  applicable  where  misrepresentations  have  induced  one  to 
enter  into  a  contract  which  he  wishes  to  rescind,  and  the  distinction  between  a 
fraudulent  representation  and  an  innocent  misrepresentation,  see  the  judgment  of 
Blackburn,  J.,  Kennedy  v.  Panama,  &c.  Mail  Company,  L.  B.  2  Q.  B.  580,  at  586, 
et  seqq. 

4  Duke  of  Leeds  v.  Earl  of  Amherst,  2  Ph.  117,  at  123.  As  to  acquiescence,  see 
further  La  Banque  Jacques-Cartier  and  La  Banque  D'fipargne  de  la  cit6  et  du  district 
de  Montreal,  13  App.  Cas.  in,  where,  at  118,  it  is  said  :  "Acquiescence  and  ratification 
must  be  founded  on  a  full  knowledge  of  the  facts,  and  further  it  must  be  in  relation  to  a 
transaction  which  may  be  valid  in  itself  and  not  illegal,  and  to  which  effect  may  be 
given  as  against  the  party  by  his  acquiescence  in  and  adoption  of  the  transaction." 
Ante,  1 5 18.  See  Evans  v.  Smallcombe,  L.  R.  3  H.  L.  249,  per  Lord  Cairns,  C,  at  256, 
and  Willmott  v.  Barber,  15  Ch.  D.  96,  at  105,  where  Fry,  J.,  says,  "It  has  been 
said  that  the  acquiescence  which  will  deprive  a  man  of  his  legal  rights  must  amount 
to  fraud,  and  in  my  view  that  is  an  abbreviated  statement  of  a  very  true  position.  A 
man  is  not  to  be  deprived  of  his  legal  rights  unless  he  has  acted  in  such  a  way  as 
would  make  it  fraudulent  for  him  to  set  up  those  rights."    Ante,  882. 
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thereupon  a  right  of  action,  which,  as  a  general  rule,  cannot  he 
divested  without  accord  and  satisfaction,  or  release  under  seaL 

"Mere  submission  to  the  injury,"  says  Thesiger,  L.J.,1  for 
any  time  short  of  the  period  limited  by  statute  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  right  of  action  cannot  take  away  such  right, 
although  under  the  name  of  laches  it  may  afford  a  ground  for 
refusing  relief  under  some  particular  circumstances;2  and  it  is 
clear  that  even  an  express  promise  by  the  person  injured  that  he 
would  not  take  any  legal  proceedings  to  redress  the  injury  done 
to  him  could  not  by  itself  constitute  a  bar  to  such  proceedings, 
for  the  promise  would  be  without  consideration  and  therefore  not 
binding." 

On  the  other  hand,  as  is  pointed  out  by  Lord  Cranworth  in 
Bamsden  v.  Dyson,8  "  If  a  stranger  begins  to  build  on  my  land, 
supposing  it  to  be  his  own,  and  I,  perceiving  his  mistake,  abstain 
from  setting  him  right,  and  leave  him  to  persevere  in  his  error, 
a  Court  of  equity  will  not  allow  me  afterwards  to  assert  my  title 
to  the  land  on  which  he  had  expended  money  on  the  supposition 
that  the  land  was  his  own.  It  considers  that  when  I  saw  the 
mistake  into  which  he  had  fallen,  it  was  my  duty  to  be  active, 
and  to  state  my  adverse  title ;  and  that  it  would  be  dishonest  in 
me  to  remain  wilfully  passive  on  such  an  occasion,  in  order  after- 
wards to  profit  by  the  mistake  which  I  might  have  prevented." 

It  is  a  well-recognized  rule  that  to  property,  other  than 
negotiable  securities,  a  vendor  or  pledgor  can  transmit  no  greater 
title  than  he  has.  This,  however,  is  a  principle  independent  of 
that  now  asserted,  that  where  the  true  owner  holds  out  another 
or  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  the  belief  allows  another  to  appear 
as  owning  or  with  dispositive  power  over  his  property  which 
innocent  third  parties  are  led  into  dealing  with  by  his  action  or 
conduct,  on  the  basis  of  the  apparent  being  the  true  owner,  their 
rights  in  such  a  case  will  not  depend  upon  the  actual  title  or 
authority  of  the  person  with  whom  they  directly  deal,  but  will  be 
referred  back  to  that  conduct  of  the  real  owner  by  which  their 
dealings  are  induced ;  and  the  real  owner  will  be  precluded  thereby 
as  against  the  innocent  third  parties  from  disputing  the  existence 
of  the  title  or  power  which,  through  negligence  or  mistaken 
confidence,  he  caused  or  allowed  to  appear  to  be  vested  in  that 
person  with  whom  they  immediately  deal.4 

1  De  Bussche  v.  Alt,  8.  Gh.  Div.  286,  nt  314. 

2  For  what  such  circumstances  are  see  Allcard  v.  Skinner,  36  Ch.  Div.  145  ;  Blake  9. 


Gale,  32  Ch.  D.  571  ;  Beuingfield  v.  Baxter,  11  App.  Cas.  167.    Ante,  151 1  and  1552. 
8  L.  R.  1  H.  L.  120,  at  140. 
4  Pickering  v.  Busk,  15  East  38  ;   Gregg  v.  Wells,  10  A.  &  E.  90 ;  Cowdrej  p. 


Vandenburgh,  101  U.  S.  (10  Otto)  572.   As  regards  the  sale  of  goods,  this  is  established 
by  the  Sale  of  Goods  Act  1893  (5<>  &  57  Vict,  c.  71),  ss.  23,  25. 
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Having  ascertained  the  general  principles  applicable  in  this 
description  of  estoppel,  it  remains  to  consider  the  cases  which 
have  been  regarded  as  illustrating  its  operation. 

The  case  as  to  which  there  has  been  most  controversy  is  Young  Young  v. 
v.  Grote.1  A  customer  of  a  banker  delivered  certain  printed Qpote' 
cheques  to  his  wife  signed  by  himself,  bat  with  blanks  which  he 
instructed  his  wife  to  fill  np  according  as  his  business  demanded. 
She  filled  up  one  with  the  words  fifty  pounds  two  shillings,  the 
fifty  being  commenced  with  a  small  letter  and  placed  in  the 
middle  of  a  line.  The  figures  50 :  2  were  also  placed  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  printed  £.  In  this  state  the  cheque 
was  delivered  to  a  clerk  to  receive  the  amount,  who  inserted  at 
the  beginning  of  the  line  in  which  the  word  fifty  was  written  the 
words  Three  hundred  and,  and  the  figure  3  between  the  £  and 
the  50.  This  was  paid  by  the  bankers.  The  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  held  that  the  customer  must  bear  the  loss. 

The  ground  of  this   decision  has  been  the  subject  of   much  The  oue 
difference  of  opinion,  although  the  ground  on  which  the  case  was  (JXtrarnT 
actually  decided  is  most  unequivocally  stated  by  Best,  C.J. :*  gJ,'**wort£ 
"  We  decide  here  on  the  ground  that  the  banker  has  been  mislead  British* 
by  want  of  proper  caution  on  the  part  of  his  customer."     In  the  company, 
view  of  Cockburn,  C.J.,*  the  case,  "which  is  supposed  to  have 
established  this  doctrine  of  estoppel   by   reason   of   negligence, 
when  it  comes  to  be  more  closely  examined,  turns  out  to  have 
been  decided  without  reference  to  estoppel  at  all.     Neither  the 
counsel  in  arguing  that  case,  nor  the  judges  in  deciding  it,  refer 
once  to  the  doctrine  of  estoppel."    The  conclusion  was,  the  learned 
judge  considered,  arrived  at  to  avoid  circuity  of  action;  since, 
looked  at  technically,  "  the  customer  would  be  entitled  to  recover 
from  the  banker  the  amount  paid  on  such  a  cheque,  the  banker 
having  no  voucher  to  justify  the  payment;  the  banker,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  be  entitled  to  recover  against  the  customer  for 
the  loss  sustained  through  the  negligence  of  the  latter."4     This 
view  has  also    been    adopted  by  the   Court   of   Exchequer6  in 
Halifax  Union  v.  Wheelwright,8  and  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Massachusetts  in  Greenfield  Savings  Bank  v.  Stowell.7    Cockburn,  in  Johnson  v. 
C.  J.,  refers  to  Young  v.  Grote,  again,  in  Johnson  v.  Credit  Lyonnais  ,,^3  company. 
Company,8  where  he  says :  "  The  case  of  Young  v.  Grote  is,  as 

1  4  Bing.  253.    Cp.  Marcu&sen  v.  Birkbeck  Bank,  5  Times  L.  R.  463. 

*  4  Bing.  at  250. 

8  Swan  v.  North  British  Australasian  Company,  2  H.  &  C.  175,  at  189. 

4  L.  c  at  190. 

5  Cleasby,  B.,  delivering  the  judgment  of  himself  and  Pollock  and  Amphlett,  BB. 

8  (1873)  L-  K-  10  E*.  183. 

7  123  Mass.  196,  25  Am.  K.  67  ;  Fordyce  v.  Kosminaki,  4  Am.  St.  R.  18. 

»  3  C.  P.  Div.  32,  at  43. 
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was  pointed  out  in  the  case  just  now  referred  to,1  plainly  dis- 
tinguishable. For  there,  there  was  a  duty  on  the  part  of  the 
customer  to  use  due  care  in  drawing  the  cheque,  so  as  to  protect 
the  banker  against  the  risk  of  forgery  in  the  amount  for  which 
the  cheque  was  drawn." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Lord  Chancellor  (Cranworth),  in  Orr  v. 
Union  Bank  of  Scotland/  expressly  affirms  that  the  ground  on 
which  Young  v.  Grote  was  decided  was  estoppel.  "  Whether  the 
conclusion  in  point  of  fact  was  in  that  case  well  warranted  is  not 
important  to  consider.  The  principle  is  a  sound  one,  that  where 
the  customer's  neglect  of  due  caution  has  caused  his  bankers  to 
make  a  payment  on  a  forged  order  he  shall  not  set  up  against 
them  the  invalidity  of  a  document  which  he  has  induced  them  to 
act  on  as  genuine."  Again,  in  moving  the  judgment  of  the 
House  of  Lords  in  Bank  of  Ireland  v.  Trustees  of  Evans's  Charities,' 
though  he  treats  estoppel  as  the  basis  of  the  decision,  he  declines  to 
express  an  opinion  whether  the  facts  in  law  amounted  to  estoppel. 
Further,  Parke,  B.,4  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  judges  in  the 
same  case,  says  that  in  Young  v.  Grote  "  it  was  held  to  have 
been  the  fault  of  the  drawer  of  the  cheque  that  he  misled  the 
banker  on  whom  it  was  drawn  by  want  of  proper  caution  in  the 
mode  of  drawing  the  cheque,  which  admitted  of  easy  interpola- 
tion, and  consequently,  that  the  drawer,  having  thus  caused  the 
banker  to  pay  the  forged  cheque  by  his  own  neglect  in  the  mode 
of  drawing  the  cheque  itself,  could  not  complain  of  that  pay- 
ment."1 

Previously  to  this  the  reporter  in  Queen's  Bench  Reports 
attributes  to  Parke,  B.,  delivering  his  oral  judgment  in  the 
Exchequer  Chamber  in  Bobarts  v.  Tucker,6  the  statement7  that  in 

1  2  Swan  v.  North  British  Australasian  Company,  2  H.  &  C.  175.  See  the  judg- 
ment of  Williams,  J.,  7  C.  B.  N.  S.  400,  at  444. 

2  1  Macq.  (H.  L.  So.)  513,  at  523. 

8  5  H.  L.  C.  389,  at  413.  See,  too,  per  Erie,  C.J.,  Ex  parte  Swan,  7  C.  B.  N.  S. 
400  at  431.  As  to  the  summary  power  to  rectify  the  register,  which  was  the  main  pout 
considered  in  Ex  parte  Swan,  see  Ex  parte  Shaw,  2  Q.  B.  D.  463.  As  to  registration, 
see  per  Lord  Blackburn,  Societe*  Generate  de  Paris  v.  Walker,  11  App.  Cas.  20,  at 
34-  4  5  H.  L.  C.  at  41a. 

6  It  will  be  observed  that  this  expression  is  with  reference  to  the  question  of  whether 
the  negligence  was  proximate  or  remote,  the  point  then  under  discussion,  and  not  with 
regard  to  the  general  merits  of  the  case  ;  and  that  the  point  subsequently  taken,  that 
the  negligence  to  be  effectual  had  to  work  through  the  operation  of  a  crime  was  not 
referred  to.  •  16  Q.  R  56a 

7  Cited  by  Williams,  J.,  Ex  parte  Swan,  7  C.  B.  N.  S.  400,  at  445;  by  Lord  Coleridge, 
C.J.,  Arnold  v.  Chegue  Bank,  1  C.  P.  D.  578,  at  587 ;  and  by  Lord  Esher,  1LEL, 
Scholfield  v.  Earl  of  Londesborough  (1895),  l  Q-  &  536>  at  543*  Even  if  Parke, 
B.,  oBed  the  words  attributed  to  him,  which  is  doubtful,  with  the  meaning  attributed  to 
him,  which  is  also  doubtful,  his  subsequent  words  embodying  the  opinion  of  himself  and 
the  other  common  law  judges  must  operate  as  a  retractation.  Compare  Schultz  v.  Aflley, 
2  Scott  815,  7  C.  &  P.  99,  a  case  which  Crompton,  J.,  in  Stoessiger  v.  South-Esstern 
Railway  Company,  3  E.  &  B.  549,  at  556,  regards  as  going  "  to  the  utmost  extent  of 
the  law." 
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Young  v.  Grote  the  customer  had  by  signing  a  blank  cheque  given  Variations  in 
authority  to  any  person  in  whose  hands  it  was  to  fill  up  thep£{£fB^of 
cheque  in  whatever  way  the  blank  permitted."  It  is  nevertheless  i*^11101*- 
by  no  means  certain  that  Parke,  B.'s,  words  are  given  with 
absolute  accuracy;  for  in  the  report  in  The  Jurist1  the  words 
attributed  to  him  are :  "  In  that  case  [Young  v.  Grote]  there  was 
negligence  in  the  drawing  of  the  cheque  itself,  which  was  the 
authority  given  by  the  drawers  to  the  bank  ";  while  in  the  Law 
Journal2  the  words  are :  "  There  [in  Young  v.  Grote]  the  Court 
held  that  the  cheque  was  drawn  in  so  negligent  a  way  as  to 
facilitate  the  forgery  and  to  exonerate  the  banker  from  liability 
to  his  customer  for  paying  the  amount.  They,  in  truth,  consider 
that  he,  as  it  were,  gave  authority  to  the  party  to  fill  up  the 
cheque  in  the  way  it  was  filled  up."  This  is  substantially  what 
is  said  above,  and  the  presumption  of  authority  must  operate  by 
estoppel;  since  the  drawer,  not  having  in  fact  given  such 
authority,  could  only  be  held  in  law  to  have  given  it  by  precluding 
him  from  shewing  what  the  real  facts  were ;  either  in  virtue  of  a 
rule  of  the  law  merchant,  which  would  operate  through  estoppel, 
or  directly  by  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  estoppel,  without  the 
intervention  of  any  intermediate  principle. 

In  Barker    v.    Sterne,8    Pollock,    C.B.,    thus    comments     on  Barker*. 
Young  v.  Grote :   "  There  is    a   case   where  a   customer  of    a  Qonment 
banker  on  leaving  home,  gave  to  his  wife  several  blank  forms  ^ oung  v. 
of  cheques  signed  by  himself,  and  desired  her  to  fill  them  up  PoSockfo.B. 
according  to  the  exigency  of  his  business.     She  filled  up  one  of 
them  so  carelessly  that  a  clerk  to  whom  she  delivered  it  was 
enabled  to  alter  the  amount  to  a  larger  sum  in  such  a  way  that 
the  bankers  could  not  discover  the  alteration  and  they  paid  it ;  it 
was  held  that  the  loss  must  fall  on  the  drawer  as  it  was  caused 
by  his  negligence.     Now,  whether  the  better  ground  for  support- 
ing that  decision  is  that  the  drawer  is  responsible  for  his  negli- 
gence, which  has  enabled  a  fraud  to  be  practised,  or  whether  it  be 
considered  that,  when  a  person  issues  a  document  of  that  kind, 
the  rest  of  the  world  must  judge  of  the  authority  to  fill  it  up  by 
the   paper  itself,  and   not   by   any   private    instructions,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  inquire.     I  should  prefer  putting  it  on  the  latter 
ground."4 

Lord    Coleridge,   C.J.,  in  Arnold  v.  Cheque   Bank,5  regards  Lord 
the  principle  underlying  Young  v.  Grote  as  being  that  whenever SKSfffa 
one  of  two  innocent  parties  must  suffer  by  the  act  of  a  third  cEeqifeBank. 

1  15  Jur.  988.  a  20  L.  J.  Q.  B.  at  273. 

9  9  Ex.  684,  at  686. 

4  See  per  Blackburn,  J.,  Gumm  v.  Tyrie,  4  B.  &  S.  680,  at  713. 

8  I  C.  P.  D.  578. 
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person,  he  who  has  enabled  such  person  to  occasion  the  loss  must 
sustain  it;  a  view  which  involves  the  essential  element  in 
estoppel — the  effort  of  the  law  to  prevent  wrong  being 
worked  to  any  one  through  conduct  induced  by  the  act  of 
another.1 

Putting  aside  the  question  of  the  precise  ground  on  which 
Young  v.  Grote  was  decided,  a  more  important  question  arises, 
whether  it  was  correctly  decided  in  view  of  the  later  cases. 

The  first  of  these  to  notice  is  Baxendale  v.  Bennett.2  Defendant 
drew  a  bill,  without  a  drawer's  name,  addressed  to  himself,  and 
wrote  an  acceptance  across  it.  In  this  condition  it  was  stolen,  filled 
up  with  a  drawer's  name,  and  transferred  to  the  plaintiff,  a  bond  fide 
holder  for  value.  Though  it  was  possible  that  the  bill  might 
have  been  made  a  complete  instrument  without  a  crime,9  in  feet 
a  crime  was  committed  by  stealing  the  document ;  and  without 
that  the  bill  could  not  have  been  completed.  At  the  trial  the 
learned  judge  ruled,  on  the  authority  of  Young  v.  Grote  and 
Ingham  v.  Primrose,4  that  the  defendants  were  liable.  His 
judgment  was  reversed  in  the  Court  of  Appeal,  and  entered  for 
the  defendant.  In  the  Court  of  Appeal,  Brett,  L.J.,  relied  mainly 
on  the  fact  that  the  acceptance  was  not  issued  by  the  defendant, 
and  that  the  defendant  never  authorized  the  bill  to  be  filled  in 
with  a  drawer's  name,  so  that  he  could  not  be  sued  thereon, 
and  declined  to  enquire  whether  the  defendant  was  negligent, 
because  the  defendant  did  not  owe  a  duty  to  any  one,  and,  by 
putting  the  bill  into  a  drawer  in  his  own  room,  he  did  not  act 
otherwise  than  an  ordinary  careful  man  would  act.  Bramwell, 
L^Wecision.  k.  J.,  assumed  that  the  defendant  had  been  negligent,  bnt  con- 
sidered his  negligence  not  the  proximate  or  effective  cause  of  the 
fraud ;  he  lays  considerable  stress  on  a  distinction  between  die 
cases  cited  and  that  before  the  Court ;  in  them  the  instruments 
had  been  parted  with  voluntarily,  but  in  the  case  before  the  Court 
the  bill  had  been  obtained  by  the  commission  of  a  crime. 

The  distinction  at  first  sight  seems  fine  between  an  instrument 

1  See  per  Lord  Field,  Bank  of  England  v.  Vagliano  Brothers  (1S91),  App.  Gib, 
107,  at  170,  where  the  learned  Lord  says  "  that  case,  [Young  v.  Grote]  no  doubt,  most 
be  considered  as  well  decided." 

2  3  Q.  B.  Div.  525.  Cp.  In  re  Cooper,  Cooper  v.  Vesey,  20  Ch.  D.  611.  "  It  cannot 
make  any  difference  whether  "  a  "  stranger  bear  the  same  name  with  the  real  payee  or 
not ;  for  no  person  can  give  a  title  to  a  bill  bnt  he  (tic)  to  whom  it  is  made  payable  " : 
Mead  v.  Yoang,  4  T.  R.  28,  per  Buller,  J.,  at  31.  In  District  of  Columbia  0.  Cornell, 
130  U.  S.  (23  Davis)  655,  negotiable  certificates,  which  had  been  cancelled,  had  the 
marks  of  cancellation  fraudulently  effaced  by  a  clerk  and  were  reissued  by  him.  Held 
that  a  purchaser  in  good  faith  and  for  value  before  maturity  could  not  recover,  Cooke 
v.  United  States,  91  U.  S.  (1  Otto)  380,  being  much  pressed  upon  the  Court,  who 
"  not  prepared  to  extend  the  scope  of  that  decision." 

*  See  per  Bramwell,  L.J.,  3  Q.  B.  Div.  at  530. 
4  7  C.  B.  N.  S.  82. 


Ground  of 
Bramwell, 
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obtained  by  a  crime  and  negotiated,  and  one  which  has  lawfully 
come  into  possession  of  a  person,  and  in  respect  of  which,  subse- 
quently, a  crime  has  been  committed  to  give  it  its  effect.  In 
either  view  something  has  been  done  the  defendant  conld  not  be 
supposed  to  anticipate,  in  one  sense  at  least,  else  he  would  be  an 
accomplice  and  the  appropriate  subject  of  the  criminal  law. 

This  is  the  view  of  Bovill,  O.J.,  in  Soci6t6  G6n6rale  v.  Metro-  BovffljOJ., 
politan  Bank,1  a  case  where  "  eight  days "  was  altered  to  "  eighty  GdnSnaet;. 
days"  in   a  bill  of  exchange,    Bovill,    C.J.,   says:    "Here  the  jjjjjj*011*11 
printed  form  was  filled   up   with  '.eight  days/  and    it    is    said 
there  was  negligence  in  allowing  sufficient  space  for  the  addition 
of  the  letter  '  y,'  but  I  cannot,  sitting  as  a  jury,  say  there  was 
negligence  enabling  the  forgery  to  be  committed.     It  would  be 
ridiculous  to  expect  all  persons  to  exclude  such  a  possibility  as 
that.     This  was  the  usual  course  of  filling  up  blanks  in  a  form, 
and  a  man  is  not  to  assume  that  a  forgery  will  be  committed." s 
The  weakness  of  Young  v.  Grote,  it  is  urged  by  some  of  its  Young  v. 
critics,  is  that  precisely  this  general  assumption  is  made.     If,  it  is  pared  with 
objected  by  them,  a  man  is  only  liable  for  the  natural  results  of  his  **"•  CM0, 
actions,  and  if  a  forgery  is  not  the  natural  result  of  leaving  a 
blank  in  a  cheque  or  bill  of  exchange,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why 
the  drawer  of  a  cheque  or  the  acceptor  of  a  bill  of  exchange 
should  be  precluded  by  estoppel  from  averring  the  forgery,  or 
held  guilty  of  negligence  in  not  anticipating  it.* 

Brett,  L.  J.,   in   Baxendale   v.   Bennett,  does  not  hesitate  to  Brett,  L.  J.'s, 

i  •  •    •  ii<*  xi         t     •  •         •       tt  r%      ,        •    and  BraxnwelL 

express  his  opinion  that  the  decision  m  Young  v.  Grote  is  lj.'b,  views 
unsatisfactory,4  at  any  rate,  so  far  as  the  principle  asserted  therein  q,^01111*  v' 
is  extended  beyond  the  relation  of  banker  and  customer.  Bram- 
well,  L.  J.,  seeks  to  save  the  authority  of  the  case  by  a  distinc- 
tion, before  alluded  to,  between  a  voluntary  and  an  involuntary 
parting  with  the  instrument.  Still,  this  does  not  touch  the 
difficulty  where  the  owner's  negligence  renders,  the  taking  of 
the  instrument  possible  or  likely,  though  he  is  himself  in  fact 
not  consenting  to  the  issue  of  it.  The  force  of  this  argument 
Bramwell,    L.J.,    meets   by  holding   that  the  commission  of  a 

1  21  W.  R  33 J.    See  Marcussen  v.  Birkbeck  Bank,  5  Times  L.  R.  463. 

2  Of  course  this  is  otherwise  where  a  cheque  has  been  indorsed  in  blank,  and  subse- 
quently filled  up  without  fraud.  See  per  Bulfer,  J.,  in  Lickbarrow  v.  Mason,  1  Sm.  L. 
Gas.  (9th  ed.)  737,  oiting  Russel  v.  Langstaffe,  Doug.  496  (in  the  4th  ed.),  2  Doug.514 ; 
Awde  v.  Dixon,  per  Parke,  B.,  6  Ex.  869  ;  London  and  South- Western  Bank  v.  "Went- 
worth,  5  Ex.  D.  96. 

*  See  Bigelow,  Estoppel  (4th  ed.),  512.  Bowen.  L.  J.,  avoids  this  difficulty  in  his 
judgment  in  Garrard  v.  Lewis,  10  Q.  B.  D.  30,  by  deciding  on  the  ground  that  he  who 
gives  an  acceptance  in  blank  (which  he  held  was  m  effect  done  in  that  case)  holds  out 
the  person  he  entrusts  therewith  as  having  authority  to  fill  in  the  bill  as  he  pleases 
within  the  limits  of  the  stamp.     See  France  v.  Clark,  26  Ch.  Div.  257 ;  Fox  v.  Martin, 


W.  N.  f  1895),  36. 
*  3  Q.  B.  Div. 
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crime  is  not  the  proximate  result  of  negligence  in  leaving  an 
instrument  in  a  place  where  it  may  be  wrongfully  obtained 
possession  of.1  But  if  the  commission  of  a  crime  is  not  to  be 
anticipated  in  the  case  of  an  involuntary  issue,  why  should  it 
any  more  in  the  case  of  a  voluntary  issue,  where  the  issuer  acted, 
if  negligently,  yet  in  good  faith  ?  The  answer  is,  that  the  owner 
negligently  issues  the  instrument,  and  therefore  is  bound.  He  is 
even  then  not  liable  for  all  the  consequences  of  his  acts,  but  only 
for  the  ordinary  and  natural  consequences  of  them;  and  the 
issue  is  narrowed  down  to  whether  the  forgery  or  alteration  of 
an  instrument  negligently  and  voluntarily  issued  is  one  of  these. 
Bramwell,  L.J.,  holds  that  where  a  crime  is  necessary  for  the 
completion  of  the  act  causing  injury,  the  negligence  cannot  be 
considered  proximate.  Brett,  L.J.,  does  not  consider  the  question 
of  negligence,  and  condemns  the  wider  view  of  the  bearing  of 
Young  v.  Grote  more  directly,  and  apparently  on  the  ground  that 
the  commission  of  a  crime  is  not  the  subject  of  legal  intendment, 
and  this  irrespective  of  any  question  of  negligence  or  diligence. 
Day,  J.'a,  It  must  not  be  omitted  that  Day,  J.,  in  Merchants  of  the 

Me^ti  of    Staple  of  England  v.  Bank  of  England,8  vouched  the  authority  of 
FeL^?eof    ^oun8  v*  Grote,  which  he  "ventured  respectfully  to  think  was 
Bank  of   '       most  properly  decided." 
ng  Greenfield  Savings  Bank  v.  Stowell*  is  the  most  important  of 

SavSgsBank  *ke  American  cases  in  which  Toung  v.  Grote  is  criticized.  There 
v.  stowell.  the  question  discussed  was  whether  the  maker  of  a  promissory 
note  was  under  a  liability  to  subsequent  indorsees  in  respect  of  an 
alteration  made  in  the  note  after  it  had  left  the  hands  of  the 
maker.  Young  v.  Grote  was  cited  as  an  authority  in  favour  of 
the  existence  of  the  duty,  but  after  an  elaborate  examination  was 
distinguished  as  applying  only  where  the  relation  of  banker  and 
customer  exists.  "The  maker  of  a  promissory  note  holds  no 
such  relation  to  the  indorsees  thereof  as  a  customer  does  to  his 
banker.  The  relation  between  banker  and  customer  is  created 
'  by  their  own  contract,  by  which  the  banker  is  bound  to  honour 
the  customer's  drafts;  and  if  the  negligence  of  the  customer 
affords  opportunity  to  a  clerk  or  other  person  in  his  employ  to 
add  to  the  terms  of  a  draft  and  thereby  mislead  the  banker,  the 

1  Cp.  per  Lord  Coleridge,  C.J.,  Arnold  v.  Cheque  Bank,  i  C.  P.  D.  578,  at  589. 

9  21  Q.  B.  D.  160,  at  163.    A  contrary  opinion  has  been  expressed  in  Burrows  v. 

Klank,  70  Md.  451, 14  Am.  St.  B.  371,  where  it  is  said:  "The  case  of  Young  v.  Grote, 


though  it  has  not,  so  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  been  directly  overruled,  has  been  seriouslj 
questioned,  not  so  much  as  to  its  result,  but  as  to  the  reasoning  on  which  it  is  fbundecL 
Subsequent  comments  of  the  English  judges  go  far  to  limit  the  doctrine  there  laid  down 


to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  that  case.    All  the  decisions  containing  the  comments 
made  up  to  that  time  are  referred  to  in  Greenfield  Savings  Bank  v.  Stowell,  123 
196." 

*  123  Mass.  196,  25  Am.  B.  67. 
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customer  may  well  be  held  liable  for  an  unauthorized  addition  or 
alteration  by  a  stranger.  And  that  the  signer  of  a  note, 
complete  upon  its  face,  and  not  entrusted  by  him  to  any  person 
for  the  purpose  of  being  filled  np  or  added  to,  but  afterwards 
altered  without  his  authority  or  assent  by  the  insertion  of 
additional  words  in  blank  spaces  therein,  should  be  held  to  have 
contracted  with  every  subsequent  innocent  holder  who  may 
be  thereby  defrauded,  and  to  be  liable  to  him  in  an  action  on  the 
note  in  its  altered  form  is  unsupported  by  any  English  decision 
of  which  we  are  aware,  and  appears  to  us  to  be  inconsistent 
with  the  weight  of  American'  authority  and  unfounded  in  prin- 
ciple."1 

The  Canadian  Courts  have  considered '  Young  v.  Grote,  and  Canadian 
appear  disposed  to  uphold  it  on  the  ground  that  the  bankers  were  p^dto up- 
misled  by  the  negligence  of  the  drawer,  and  in  accordance  with  hold  the  oase- 
what  was  pointed  out  by  Parke,  B.,  in  his  opinion  to  the  House 
of  Lords  in  Bank  of  Ireland  v.  Trustees  of  Evans's  Charities..    This 
ground,  too,  we  have  seen,  has  been  taken  by  English  supporters  of 
the  case.     Still  it  by  no  means  follows  that  because  the  customer 
was   negligent   a  forgery  should   ensue  ;   and  this  point  is  not 
grappled  with  by  the  arguments  of  those  who  support  the  case.  The 
legal  principle,  that  the  customer,  having  misled  the  banker,  is 
answerable  for  the   consequences,   is   confronted  with    another, 
which  holds  the  negligent  person  answerable  only  for  the  natural 
consequences  of  his  negligence;    of  which   the    commission    of 
felony,  in  the  normal  condition  of  things,  is  said  in  Baxendale 
v.  Bennett  not  to  be  one.     The  question  of  the  application  of  this 

1  Per  Gray,  C.J.,  123  Mass.  196,  at  202.  The  law  in  Scotland  seems  to  have  been 
decided  otherwise.  See  1  Bell,  Com.  (7th  ed.)  416 ;  where  it  is  claimed  that  the  Scottish 
decisions  "  have  proceeded  on  the  principles  so  well  laid  down  by  Pothier,"  citing  Traits 
do  Contrat  de  Change,  nos.  99-101.  The  Scottish  decisions  are  (1)  Grabame  v. 
Gillespie  (1795),  ^or*  Diet,  of  Dec.  1453,  where  blanks  having  been  left  in  a  bill  at  the 
time  of  accepting  by  means  of  which  the  drawer  afterwards  increased  the  amount  of  the 
bill  without  giving  the  bill  a  suspicions  appearance,  the  acceptor  was  held  liable  to  an 
onerous  indorsee  for  the  increased  value ;  (2)  Pagan  v.  Wvlie  (1793),  ^or.  Diet  of 
Dec.  1660,  where  a  bill  having  been  fraudulently  altered  in  consequence  of  a  blank 
being  left  in  it,  all  the  persons  whose  names  were  upon  it  were  held  to  be  liable  for  the 
amount  upon  it  As  to  the  authority  of  these  decisions,  see  per  Denniston,  J.,  Brown 
v.  Bennett,  9  N.  Z.  L.  R.  487,  at  513  (C.  A.).  See,  also,  Thomson,  Bills  of  Exchange 
(Wilson's  ed.)  10.  Young  v.  Grote  is  approved  in  its  widest  interpretation  in  Wallace's 
Trustees  v.  Port  Glasgow  Harbour  Trustees,  7  Rettie  645,  at  648,  where  the  Court 
■ays,  per  Lord  Mure :  "  Where  a  document  is  forged  and  uttered,  or  otherwise  made  use 
of  as  a  genuine  document,  and  so  as  to  enable  a  party  to  obtain  payment  of  money 
owing  to  the  negligence  of  the  person  whose  signature  is  forged,  the  ordinary  rule  that 
a  payment  made  upon  a  forged  signature  cannot  be  held  to  be  a  good  payment  does 


Instruments,  to  Bedell  v.  Herring,  11  Am.  St.  R  307,  at  309-326,  is  an  exhaustive 
collection  of  cases  on  this  subject. 

*  Agricultural  Savings  Association  v.  Federal  Bank.  45  Upp.  Can.  Q.  B.  214,  6  Upp. 
Can.  App.  192. 
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latter  principle  is  neither  recognized  nor  disputed;  but  it 
is  pointed  oat  that  in  Young  v.  Grote  the  negligence  was  in 
a  the  transaction  itself,"  and  therefore  proximate ;  and,  if  proxi- 
mate, it  is  assumed  to  be  actionable.1 

In  a  New  Zealand  case,  Brown  v.  Bennett,2  in  which  it  was 
sought  to  render  the  maker  of  a  promissory  note  liable  for  negli- 
gently filling  it  in  so  as  to  admit  of  alteration,  Young  v.  Grote 
is  considered,  and  the  explanation  of  the  decision  by  Prendergast, 
C.J.9  is  that  it  was  "  a  case  between  banker  and  customer,  and 
was  decided  upon  the  ground  of  that  relationship."9  The  Chief 
Justice  further  doubts  whether  there  is  "  a  single  reported  case 
where  Young  t?.  Grote  4  has  been  followed,  where  the  question 
arose ....  between  people  not  holding  those  relative  positions." 
"  Except,"  the  Chief  Justice  concludes/  "  in  the  case  of  banker 
and  customer,  the  maker  of  a  negotiable  instrument  does  not  owe 
any  duty  to  be  careful  in  the  mode  of  making  the  complete  instru- 
ment, and  the  maker  is  not,  as  to  all  who  may  become  holders, 
under  any  obligation  to  anticipate  and  therefore  to  preclude  the 
fraudulent  interpolation  of  words  or  figures."  "  Even  Young  v. 
Grote/'  adds  Williams,  J.,6 "  has  been  doubted,  and  to  decide  that 
the  maker  of  a  promissory  note  was  under  such  an  obligation 
would  be  going  a  great  way  beyond  Young  v.  Grote."  The  same 
learned  judge  illustrates  his  view  of  the  absence  of  liability  of 
the  maker  of  the  promissory  note  as  follows  :7  "  If  a  person  is 
careless  of  his  property,  and  it  is  stolen  in  consequence,  and  the 
thief  sells  it  to  an  innocent  purchaser,  the  true  owner  can  recover 
it  from  the  innocent  purchaser,  notwithstanding  his  negligence. 
....  The  transferee  of  a  note  runs  the  risk  of  forgery  just,  as  the 
transferee  of  a  chattel  runs  the  risk  of  larceny.  The  transferee 
of  the  stolen  chattel  cannot  set  up  the  mere  negligence  of  the 
true  owner  as  an  answer  to  an  action  by  him  to  the  chattel, 
because  there  is  no  legal  duty  to  the  public  on  the  part  of  the 
owner  to  keep  his  own  property  safe  from  theft.  So  in  the  case 
of  an  altered  promissory  note,  if  the  maker  is  to  be  charged  on 
the  ground  of  his  negligence,  the  duty  to  take  precautions  against 
forgery  must  first  be  established."     Of  the   correctness  of  this 

1  A  case  in  Victoria,  Bank  of  Australasia  v.  Erwio,  I  W.  W.  &  A'B.  90,  at  reported 
in  Kerferd  and  Box's  Victorian  Digest,  coL  87,  is  substantially  the  same  case  as  Young 
v.  Grote,  with  the  difference  that  the  document  was  a  bill,  and  that  the  negligence  was 
apparently  due  to  the  acceptor  haying  weak  sight,  and  not  taking  precautions  to  obviate 
its  effects,  whereby  he  was  held  to  have  made  the  drawer,  who  fraudulently  altered  the 
bill  after  acceptance,  his  agent  to  do  so  ;  such  a  ground  is  obviously  untenable.  See  per 
Denniston,  J.,  Brown  v.  Bennett,  9  N.  Z.  L.  B.  487,  at  514  (C.  A.)  ;  also  Lea  v.  Graham, 
iW.&O.  (N.  S.  W.)  S.  C.  288.  The  weight  of  the  American  cases  is  on  the  same  side. 
Knoxviile  National  Bank  v.  Clarke,  33  Am.  B.  129. 

a  9  N.  Z.  L.  B.  (C.  A.)  487.  »  L.  c.  at 50a 

4  4  Bing.  253,  12  Moo.  (C.  P.)  484.  B  9  N.  Z.  L  R.  (C.  A.)  at  501. 

•  L.  c.  at  506.  7  X.  c  at  507. 
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reasoning  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  we  shall  presently  find  that 
it  contains  the  solution  of  the  whole  difficulty. 

Patent  Safety  Gun  Cotton  Co.  v.  Wilson1  must  be  noticed.  Patent  Safety 
To  a  statement  of  claim  alleging  that  a  cheque  payable  to  the  company  v. 
order  of  the  plaintiffs  was  stolen  from  them,  and  the  indorsement  WilBOn« 
of  their  name  forged  upon  it,  and  that  it  came  into  the  possession 
of  the  defendant  who  converted  it  to  his  own  use,  the  defendants 
pleaded  that  the  plaintiffs  knowingly  employed  as  clerk  a  man 
who  had  been  convicted  of  embezzlement  and  was  a  notorious 
thief;  that  the  clerk  was  allowed  access  to  the  rooms  where  the 
plaintiff's  letters  and  cheques  were  kept,  and  was  empowered  and 
permitted  to  receive  and  open  the  said  letters  and  cheques,  and  to 
witness  the  mode  in  which  the  plaintiffs  indorsed  their  cheques ; 
that  the  clerk  was  frequently  paid  his  wages  by  the  duly  indorsed 
cheques  of  the  plaintiffs,  and  was  sometimes  employed  by  the 
plaintiffs  to  indorse  cheques  payable  to  their  order;  that  the 
cheque  in  question  was  taken  or  stolen  by  the  clerk,  who  there- 
upon forged  the  indorsement,  and  then  procured  one  E.,  who  had 
no  notice  of  the  forgery  and  theft,  to  cash  the  cheque ;  that  the 
defendant  received  the  same,  with  other  cheques  from  E.,  without 
notice  of  the  forgery  and  theft,  and  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
business  gave  full  value  therefor ;  that  by  their  carelessness  and 
wilful  neglect  in  dealing  with  their  letters  and  cheques  the 
plaintiffs  did  not  discover  the  forgery  and  theft  for  a  considerable 
time ;  and  after  such  discovery  did  not  take  any  steps  to  prevent 
the  negotiation  of  the  cheque,  and  by  such  carelessness  and 
neglect  caused  the  defendant  to  become  a  bond  fide  holder  for 
value  of  the  cheque  without  notice  of  the  forgery  and  theft.  The 
plaintiff  demurred  to  this  plea.  Grove,  J.,  overruled  the  demurrer, 
which  was  allowed  on  appeal.  Bramwell,  L.J.,  had  "  a  difficulty  in  Opinion  of 
dealing  with  the  proposition  that  those  facts  afford  any  answer  to  '  '  ° 

the  claim,  because  I  am  at  a  loss  to  find  any  reason  in  support  of 
the  proposition.  The  only  answer  to  it  is,  it  is  not  the  law." 
Baggallay,  L. J.,  was  of  the  same  opinion.  Brett,  L. J.'s,  opinion  Opinion  of 
was:  "In  point  of  law  no  negligence  can  justify  a  thief  0rBrett'L-J- 
forger ;  it  may  be  taken  into  consideration  in  punishing  him,  but 
it  is  impossible  to  say  that  any  negligence  can  be  a  justification 
or  excuse.  If  so,  there  can  be  no  reason  why  the  plaintiffs 
should  not  take  advantage  of  the  fact  that  the  cheque  was  stolen 
and  forged,  and  recover.  There  is  another  ground  upon  which 
the  plea  is  bad ;  there  can  be  no  negligence  without  neglect  of 
some  duty  ;3  there  was  no  duty  here — no  relation  between  the 


1  49  L.  J.  Q.  B.  713.  Ante,  9. 
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plaintiffs  and  defendant  which  could  cause  any  duty  to  exist  from 
the  plaintiffs  to  the  defendant." 

Young  v.  Grote  was  much  discussed  in  the  Court  of  Appeal  in 
Scholfield  v.  Earl  of  Londesborough l  in  considering  the  liability  of 
an  acceptor  of  a  bill  of  exchange  in  respect  of  fraudulent  altera- 
tions made  subsequent  to  his  acceptance. 

One  Sanders  drew  a  bill  of  exchange  for  ^500  on  paper 
bearing  a  £2  stamp,  an  amount  sufficient  to  cover  £4000,  and  on 
which  there  were  certain  blank  spaces.  The  bill  was  accepted 
by  the  defendant  in  this  condition.  After  acceptance  the  bill 
was  handed  back  to  Sanders  who  filled  up  the  spaces  and  changed 
it  into  a  bill  for  ^3500.  The  bill  was  then  negotiated  and 
went  through  several  hands  till  it  reached  the  plaintiff,  who  sued 
upon  it  for  the  full  amount  of  ^3  500.  The  action  was  tried 
before  Charles,  J.,  without  a  jury,3  and  he  was  of  opinion,8  "  that  a 
person  who  signs  a  negotiable  instrument  with  the  intention  that 
it  shall  be  delivered  to  a  series  of  holders,  does  incur  a  duty  to 
those  who  take  the  bill,  note,  or  cheque,  not  to  be  guilty  of 
negligence  with  reference  to  the  form  of  the  instrument.  If  he 
signs  it  in  blank,  he  is  responsible  for  any  amount  the  stamps 
will  cover.  If  he  signs  it  negligently  in  such  a  shape  as  to 
render  alteration  a  likely  result,  he  is  responsible  on  the  altered 
instrument."4  Notwithstanding  this,  the  learned  judge  held,  dis- 
tinguishing Young  v.  Grote,  that  "  the  unaltered  bill  was  complete 
in  form,  and,  upon  inspection,  would  not,  in  my  judgment,  have 
excited  suspicion  in  the  mind  of  a  reasonably  prudent  man. 
The  defendant,  therefore,  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  liable  to  pay  the 
altered  bill."4 

On  appeal  three  questions  were  discussed — first,  whether  the 
acceptor  of  a  bill  owes  any  duty  to  the  subsequent  holders  of  the 
bill  ?  Second,  assuming  a  duty  from  the  acceptor  to  the  subsequent 
holders,  was  the  conduct  of  the  defendant  in  accepting  the  bill 
in  the  circumstances,  such  as  to  disentitle  him  from  setting  up 
its  alteration  in  material  particulars  as  an  answer  to  an  action 
brought  on  the  bill  by  a  bond  fide  holder  for  value  ?  Third, 
whether  the  forgery  was  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  proximate 
cause  of  the  loss  and  not  the  negligence,  so  that  the  defendant 
was  not  liable  even  on  the  assumption  of  negligence  ? 

Lord  Esher,  M.B.,  and  Bigby,  L.J.,  were  of  opinion  that  the 
defendant  was  entitled  to  judgment  on  all  three  grounds.  Lopes, 
L.J.,  dissented.  Charles,  J.'s,  judgment  was  accordingly  affirmed, 
though  Lord  Esher,  M.B.,  and  Bigby,  L.J.,  were  of  opinion  that 


1  (1895)  1  Q- B-  536. 

8  L.  e.  at  664. 


*  (1804)  2  Q.  B.  660. 

*  X.  c  at  665. 
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Charles,  J.,  was  wrong  in  holding  that  the  acceptor  of  a  bill  owes 
a  duty  to  subsequent  holders ;  while  Lopes,  L.  J.,  was  of  opinion 
that  Charles,  J.,  was  right  as  to  the  duty  of  the  acceptor,  but  held 
that  the  defendant  by  his  want  of  care  had  enabled  the  forgery  to 
be  committed,  and  "  wherever  one  of  two  innocent  persons  must 
suffer  by  the  act  of  a  third  party,  he  who  has  enabled  such  person 
to  occasion  the  loss,  must  sustain  it ; "  and  that  the  intervention 
of  a  felony  did  not  alter  the  plaintiff's  rights.1 

Lopes,  L.  J.,  based  his  opinion  upon  Young  v.  Grote,  which  he  Lopes,  L J., 
considered  "  very  like  "*  the  present  case.     "  No  doubt "  he  says,  J^S^the 
u  various  reasons  have  been  assigned  for  the  conclusion  arrived  of  Oleasby,  B„ 

0  #  .on  Young  v. 

at     I  adopt  the  language  of  Cleasby,  B.,  in  Halifax  Union  v.  Grote  in 
Wheelwright,8  where  he  says :  r  But  these  various  reasons  for  the  r#  wheel-111011 
conclusion  only  show  how  incontestable  the  conclusion  itself  is  ;  ^^^ 
and  it  is  perhaps  only   an  application  of  one  of  those  general 
principles  which  do  not  belong  to  the  municipal  law  of  any  par- 
ticular country,  but  which  we  cannot  help  giving  effect  to  in  the 
administration  of  justice,  viz.,  that  a  man  cannot  complain  of  the 
consequence  of  his  own  default  against  a  person  who  was  misled 
by  that  default  without  any  fault  of  his  own.' " 

The  bearing   of  the  decision  of   Scholfield  v.  Earl  of  Londes-  Schoifieid  v. 

"Karl  nf 

borough  on  the  authority  of  Young  v.  Grote  may  be  best  appre-  Londes- 
ciated  by  clearing  up  any  doubt  as  to  the  position  of  acceptors  of  1^P0U^h  con" 
bills  and  makers  of  notes  with  regard  to  subsequent  parties. 

( i )  The  broadest  statement  of  an  acceptor's  duty  is  that  expressed  (i)  What  is 
by  Denio,  J.,  in  Van  Dozer  v.  Howe,4  referring  to  the  English  an\<^ptOTof 
cases  in  which  it  was  held  that  a  person,  having  a  blank  signature  ^^Jd^1 
of  another  which  he  was  authorized  to  fill  up  with  a  cheque  or  subsequent 
bill  for  a  limited  amount,  and  who  wrote  one  for  a  larger  amount,  Opinion  of 
was  guilty  of  forgery,  the  learned  judge  continues  as  follows  *6  v^Duzer* 
u  The  difficulty  which  the  doctrine  of  these  cases  presents  does  Howe, 
not  seem  ever  to  have  been  urged  by  counsel  or  noticed  by  the 
Court  in  the  civil  actions  brought  upon  such  paper,  though  it 
would  seem  incongruous  to  hold  that  any  recovery  could  be  had 
upon  an  instrument  wmch  was  in  itself  a  forgery.      The  positions 
of  the  two  classes  of  cases  can  only  be  reconciled  by  holding  the 
authors  of  the  blank  signatures  estopped  from  setting  up  against 
a  bond  fide  holder,  who  has  paid  value,  that  the  paper  was  not 
his  genuine  act.     A  fiction  of  nearly  the  same  kind    must  be 
resorted  to,  to  sustain  an  action  in  favour  of  the  bond  fide  holder  of 
negotiable  paper  which  has  been  stolen  and  put  in  circulation  by 


1  (1895)  1  Q.  B. 

2  L.  c.  at  549. 
*  21  N.  Y.  531. 


1  Q.  B.,  at  551,  552. 
*549- 


1  L.  R.  10  Ex.  183,  at  192. 
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the  thief.  Such  holder  must  make  title  through  a  felony,  and 
yet  nothing  is  clearer  than  that  an  action  may  be  maintained 
upon  paper  thus  circumstanced.1  The  principle  which  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  these  actions,  I  think,  is  that  the  maker  who,  by 
putting  his  paper  in  circulation,  has  invited  the  public  to  receive 
it  of  any  one  having  it  in  possession  with  apparent  title,  is 
estopped  to  urge  the  actual  defect  of  title  against  a  bond  fide 
holder." 

In  the  case  in  which  this  was  said  the  defendant  had  delivered 
the  bill,  after  accepting  it,  with  blanks  to  be  filled  up  by  the 
drawer,  which  blanks  he  directed  should  not  be  filled  in  with 
more  than  a  specified  sum.  The  drawer,  disregarding  his  instruc- 
tions, filled  in  the  blanks  for  a  larger  amount  than  he  was  author- 
ized to  fill  them  for.  The  total  breadth  of  the  learned  judge's 
generalisation  was  therefore  not  necessary  for  the  decision,  which 
might  be  maintained  on  the  narrowest  grounds  of  the  law  of 
principal  and  agent. 

But  in  the  subsequent  case  of  Chauncey  v.  Arnold3  the  same 
learned  judge  interprets  his  former  decision,  to  which  he  refers, 
by  saying :  "  We  have  lately  decided,  in  conformity  with  a  steady 
course  of  modern  decisions,  that,  if  a  man  issue  a  bill  or  accept- 
ance in  blank  as  to  date,  amount,  or  time  of  credit,  and  it  be 
filled  up  so  as  to  create  obligatory  paper  for  any  amount,  and  be 
passed  into  the  hands  of  a  bond  fide  holder,  it  becomes  valid  as 
against  the  party  issuing  it."  The  case  in  which  this  was  said 
was  that  of  a  mortgage  deed  in  which  was  a  blank.  The  learned 
judge  distinguishes  this  :  "  But  no  one  would  be  bold  enough  to 
contend  that  a  paper  intended  to  operate  as  a  mortgage  could  be 
put  in  circulation  in  such  a  shape,  and  by  filling  up  could  be 
made  obligatory  on  any  one.  This  doctrine  is  limited  strictly  to 
mercantile  paper,  and  is  based  solely  upon  its  negotiable  quality, 
which  gives  a  bond  fide  holder,  in  many  instances,  a  better  title 
than  the  original  party  had." 

The  principle  stated  in  Van  Duzer  v.  Howe8  was  made  the 
foundation  of  the  decision  in  Garrard  v.  Haddan4  a  case  very 
similar  in  its  facts  to  Young  v.  Grote.  After  reading  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  passage  already  cited  from  the  judgment  of  Denio,  J., 
Thompson,  C.J.,  delivering  the  judgment  of  the  Court,  said:* 
"  The  doctrine  of  the  poiut  is  ably  discussed  by  the  learned  judge, 
and  the  cases  touching  the  subject  are  noticed  and  discussed* 
The  doctrine  is,  however,  but  an  elaboration  of  a  great  principle 


1  Peacock  v.  Rhodes,  2  Dong.  633  ;  Miller  v.  Race,  1  Burr.  452. 
1  24  N.  Y.  330,  at  332.  8  21  N.  Y.  531. 

4  67  Pa.  St.  82.  *  67  Pa.  St.,  at  85. 
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of  justice,  that  if  one  by  his  acts,  or  silence,  or  ^negligence, 
misleads  another,  or  in  any  manner  affects  a  transaction  whereby 
an  innocent  person  suffers  a  loss,  the  blameable  party  must  bear, 
it."  After  discussing  the  cases  the  learned  judge  concludes:1 
"  The  authorities  I  have  referred  to  hold  the  drawer  of  such  a 
note  answerable  for  the  full  face  of  the  note  as  altered,  to  any 
band  fide  holder  of  it  for  value,  on  the  ground  of  the  negligence 
of  the  maker  in  leaving  the  blank  in  the  note  which  was  thus 
filled  up  after  its  execution,  and  so  we  now  hold,  notwithstanding 
as  between  the  maker  and  payee  or  other  person  making  the 
alteration,  it  would  be  a  forgery  and  void.  We  think  this  rule 
is  necessary  to  facilitate  the  circulation  of  commercial  paper,  and 
at  the  same  time  increase  the  care  of  drawers  and  acceptors  of 
Buch  paper,  and  also  of  bankers,  brokers,  and  others  in  taking  it. 
This  rule  will  not  apply  to  oases  where  the  alteration  is  apparent 
on  the  face  of  the  paper." 

This  view  of  the  law  was  followed  by  the  same  Court  in  Zimmerman «. 
Zimmerman  v.  Bote,2  where  the  Court  said : 3  "It  is  the  duty  of  Bote' 
the  maker  of  the  note  to  guard  not  only  himself  but  the  public 
against  frauds  and  alterations  by  refusing  to  sign  negotiable  paper 
made  in  such  a  form  as  to  admit  of  fraudulent  practices  upon 
them,  with  ease  and  without  ready  detection."  It  was,  moreover, 
emphasized  in  Brown  v.  Reed,4  where  Sharswood,  J.,  delivering  the  Brown  v.  Reed, 
opinion  of  the  Court,  said:5  "We  mean,  however,  to  adhere  to {uJ^woodl  J. 
those  cases  as  founded  both  on  reason  and  authority,  and  as 
settling  a  principle  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  law  of  nego- 
tiable securities.  That  principle  is  that,  if  the  maker  of  a  bill, 
note,  or  cheque  issues  it  in  such  a  condition  that  it  may  easily  be 
altered  without  detection,  he  is  liable  to  a  bond  fide  holder  who 
takes  it  in  the  usual  course  of  business  before  maturity.  The 
maker  ought  surely  not  to  be  discharged  from  his  obligation  by 
reason  or  on  account  of  his  own  negligence  in  executing  and 
issuing  a  note  that  invited  tampering  with.  These  cases  did  not 
decide  that  the  maker  would  be  bound  to  a  bond  fide  holder  on 
a  note  fraudulently  altered,  however  skilful  that  alteration  might 
be,  provided  that  he  had  himself  used  ordinary  care  and  precaution. 
He  would  no  more  be  responsible  upon  such  an  altered  instrument 
than  he  would  upon  a  skilful  forgery  of  his  handwriting." 

The  law   both   in   New   York  and   Pennsylvania  seems   now 
settled  on  this  basis,  which  other  States  have  also  adopted.4     The 

1  L.  c.  at  86. 

a  75  Pa.  St.  188.  8  L.  c.  at  191. 

4  79  Pa.  St.  370.  c  L.  c.  at  372. 

6  In  Louisiana,  for  example,  Isnard  v.  Torres,  10  La.  Ann.  103,  was  decided  on  the 
authority  of  the  principle  that  "  where  one  of  two  innocent  parties,  neither  of  whom  has 
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same  doctrine  is,  we  have, seen,  approved  by  Charles,  J.,  and 
Lopes,  L.  J« 

Contrary  view.  The  law  as  thus  laid  down  is  not  accepted  throughout  the 
American  Union,  as  will  appear  by  reference  to  the  learned 
judgment  of  Gray,  C.J.,  in  Greenfield  Savings  Bank  v.  Stowell,1 
where  the  learning  on  the  point  is  collected  and  discussed.  The 
learned    judge    refers    with    approbation    to   the    reasoning    of 

Holmes  r.        Christiancy,  J.,  in  Holmes  v.  Trumper,'  and    as   this  judgment 

rumper'        contains  a  most  forcible  presentation  of  the  view  which  negatives 

any  duty  from  the  acceptor  of  a  bill  to  subsequent  holders,  it  is 

Judgment  of  t  advisable  to  quote  from  it  at  some  length:  "In  all  the  cases 
(unless  this  is  an  exception)  where,  upon  the  general  principle 
relied  upon,  a  party  has  been  held  liable  upon  a  written  contract 
on  the  ground  of  negligence  alone,  without  reference  to  such 
agency,  he  has  only  been  held  liable  upon  it  in  the  shape  in 
which  he  allowed  it  to  go  from  his  hands,  and  not  as  criminally 
altered  by  another."  "  As  between  the  maker  of  commercial 
paper  and  an  innocent  party  acting  upon  the  faith  of  the  paper, 
which  the  maker  has  voluntarily  and  intentionally  executed  and 
even  negligently  allowed  to  go  out  of  his  hands  and  get  into 
circulation,  the  general  principle  we  are  discussing  would  preclude 
such  maker  from  showing  that  the  paper  was  not  intended  to 
have  the  effect  which  its  appearance  indicated,  though,  as  between 
the  original  parties,  many  things  might  be  shown  to  defeat  it. 
It  is  substantially  a  representation  upon  which  he  has  authorized 
innocent  parties  to  act ;  and  when  they  have  thus  acted  he  must 
be  held  by  the  contract  indicated  by  the  representation  thus  made. 
But  this  reasoning  extends  only  to  the  paper  as  made  and  issued 
by  him,  or  as  he  has  thereby  authorized  some  other  person  to 
change  its  terms ;  and,  the  note  in  this  case,  being  a  complete  legal 
instrument  when  issued,  to  hold  him  bound  by  the  contract  as 
altered  by  the  forgery,  involves  the  idea  that  the  person  com- 
mitting the  forgery  was  his  agent  in  committing  it  (a  ludicrous 
absurdity),  or  at  least  that  he  had  authorized  innocent  parties  so 
to  treat  him."  "  The  whole  argument  goes  upon  the  assumption 
that  the  plaintiff  took  the  note  in  ignorance  that  any  alteration 
had  been  made.  The  argument  amounts  simply  to  this :  that  by 
the  maker's  awkwardness  or  negligence  his  note  was  issued  by 

acted  dishonestly,  must  suffer,  he  shall  suffer  who  by  his  own  act  occasioned  the 
confidence  and  consequent  injury  of  the  others,1 '  and  of  Young  v.  Grote,  with  the 
passage  in  Pothier,  Traite*  du  Contrat  de  Change,  n.  99,  which  refers  to  the  liability  of 
one  drawing  on  a  banker ;  see  also  Johnson  Harvester  Company  0.  McLean,  46  Am. 
R.  39 ;  Daniell,  Negotiable  Instruments  (4th  ed.),  §  1405. 

f  123  Mass.  196. 

a  7  Am.  R.  664,  665,  and  666.  Cooley,  J.,  concurred  in  this  opiniou,  which  vat 
followed  in  Burrows  v.  Klunk,  70  Md.  451,  14  Am.  St.  R.  371. 
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him  in  a  shape  which  rendered  it  somewhat  easier  for  another 
person  to  commit  a  crime  than  if  he  had  taken  the  precaution  to 
erase  the  word  "  at,"  and  to  draw  a  line  through  the  blank  which 
followed  it ;  and  that  a  forgery  committed  by  filling  this  blank 
would  be  less  likely  to  excite  suspicion  than  if  committed  in  some 
other  way.  But  how  such  a  crime,  whether  committed  in  this  or 
in  any  other  way,  could  create  a  contract  on  the  part  of  the  i 

maker,  we  confess  ourselves  unable  to  comprehend ;  nor  are  we 
satisfied  that  a  forgery  committed  in  this  way  would  be  less  liable 
to  detection  than  if  committed  in  many  other  ways.  The  negli- 
gence, if  such  it  can  be  called,  is  of  the  same  kind  as  might  be 
claimed  if  any  man,  in  signing  a  contract,  were, to  place  his  name 
far  enough  below  the  instrument  to  permit  another  line  to  be 
written  above  his  name  in  apparent  harmony  with  the  rest  of  the 
instrument;  or,  as  if  an  instrument  were  written  with  ink,  the 
material  of  which  would  admit  of  easy  and  complete  obliteration 
or  fading  out  by  some  chemical  application  which  would  not 
affect  the  face  of  the  paper,  or  by  failing  to  fill  any  blank  at  the 
end  of  any  line  which  might  happen  to  end  far  enough  from  the 
side  of  the  page  to  admit  the  insertion  of  a  word.  The  law  has 
no  scale  by  which  to  measure  the  various  degrees  of  facility  with 
which  different  modes  of  forgery  may  be  committed,  or  their 
liability  to  suspicion  or  detection ;  and  we  see  no  clear  and  intel- 
ligible distinction  by  which  we  could  hold  the  maker  in  this  case 
bound  by  this  forgery,  which  would  not  hold  all  persons  liable 
for  the  alteration  and  forgery  of  any  paper  signed  by  them. 
Whenever  a  party,  in  good  faith,  signs  a  complete  promissory 
note,  however  awkwardly  drawn,  he  should,  we  think,  be  equally 
protected  from  its  alteration  by  forgery  in  whatever  mode  it  may 
be  accomplished;  and  unless,  perhaps,  when  it  has  been  com- 
mitted by  some  one  in  whom  he  has  authorized  others  to  place 
confidence  as  acting  for  him,  he  has  quite  as  good  a  right  to  rest 
upon  the  presumption  that  it  will  not  be  criminally  altered,  as 
any  person  has  to  take  the  paper  on  the  presumption  that  it  has 
not  been  ;  and  the  parties  taking  such  paper  must  be  considered 
as  taking  it  upon  their  own  risk,  so  far  as  the  question  of  forgery 
is  concerned,  and  as  trusting  to  the  character  and  credit  of  those 
from  whom  they  receive  it,  and  of  the  intermediate  holders." 

We  have  now  before  us  a  complete  statement  of  the  two  con-  Review  of  the 
flicting  views  on  this  matter,  and  it  only  remains  to  ascertain  for  Marina, 
which  view  the  balance  of  authority  preponderates.     So  far  back 
as  1684,  in  Marina's  Advice  concerning  Bills  of  Exchange,  the 
case  of  a  name  mended  or  interlined  in  a  bill  is  considered,1  and 

1  At  34. 
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the  conclusion  is,  that  "  if  the  bill  was  so  mended  before  it  was 
accepted  "  the  acceptor  would  be  bound,  though  to  accept  a  bill 
so  drawn  "  is  an  errour,  and  justly  to  be  reproved,  especially  in 
merchants."  The  inference  seems  to  be  that  an  alteration  made 
after  acceptance  would  not  bind  the  acceptor  even  though  negli- 
gent ;  for  the  negligence  which  is  "  justly  to  be  reproved  "  must 
be  joined  with  knowledge  even  where  the  alteration  is  made  before 
acceptance. 

With  this  Beawes's  "  Lex  Mercatoria  "  agrees  :l  "  If  a  suit  be 
commenced  against  the  acceptor,  it  must  be  made  and  prosecuted 
in  the  name  of  him  to  whom  the  bill  is  made  payable ;  for  pro- 
bably the  drawer  takes  no  great  notice  to  whom  it  is  made 
payable,  being  directed  therein  by  the  person  that  takes  the  bill ; 
neither  doth  he  who  accepts  the  bill  much  regard  the  purchaser 
of  it,  but  only  regarding  the  party  who  drew  it,  with  whom  he 
corresponds,  and  him  to  whom  it  is  made  payable,  to  whom  by  his 
acceptance  he  binds  himself  for  the  payment;  and  so  likewise 
where  there  are  any  assignments  on  bills  negotiated,  always  the 
party  that  receives  the  value  is  directly  bound  to  him  of  whom 
he  hath  received  it,  and  the  acceptor  to  the  last  assigned." 

In  1780,  in  Eussel  v.  Langstaffe,*  Lord  Mansfield  said: 
"  The  indorsement  on  a  blank  note  is  a  letter  of  credit  for  an 
indefinite  sum." 

In  Collis  v.  Emett,8  A.  signed  his  name  on  blank  paper,  which 
was  filled  up  subsequently  as  a  bill  payable  to  a  fictitious  payee, 
and  indorsed  over  for  valuable  consideration.  The  acceptor  was 
held  bound,  since  "  it  is  in  effect,  and  in  point  of  law,  the  same 
thing  as  if  they  had  made  it  payable  to  the  person  who  held  the 
bill,  namely,  the  bearer." 4  The  liability  of  the  acceptor  is  mani- 
festly because  in  signing  the  paper  he  authorized  the  filling  up 
of  the  blanks. 

In  1 79 1  Master  v.  Miller,5  was  decided  in  the  King's  Bench. 
The  question  was  whether  an  unauthorized  alteration  of  the  date 
of  a  bill  of  exchange  after  acceptance,  whereby  the  payment 
would  be  accelerated,  avoided  the  instrument  so  that  no  action  could 
be  afterwards  brought  upon  it,  even  by  an  innocent  holder  for  a 
valuable  consideration.  The  King's  Bench  held  that  the  bill  was 
avoided.  In  the  various  judgments  many  expressions  are  used 
having  an  important  bearing  on  the  question  of  the  acceptor's 
liability  for  alterations   made   subsequently   to   his    acoeptanca 

1  (6th  ed.)  563,  564. 

2  2  Bong.  514,  at  516. 
8  1  H.  Bl.  312. 

4  L.  c.  per  Lord  Loughborough,  at  321. 

5  4  T.  B.  320,  1  8m.  L.  C.  (9th  ed.)  825. 
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Grose,  J.,  however,  pats  the  case : 1  "  Supposing  a  bill  of  exchange  Case  put  by 
were  drawn  for  £100,  and  after  acceptance  the  sum  was  altered  Qrofle» J* 
to  £1000;  it  is  not  pretended  that  the  acceptor  shall  be  liable 
to  pay  the  ^1000;  and  I  say  that  he  cannot  be  compelled  to 
pay  the  >£ioo,8  according  to  his  acceptance  of  the  bill  because 
it  was  not  the  same  bill."     The  decision  of  the  King's  Bench 
was   affirmed    in    the    Exchequer    Chamber/     In    giving   the 
judgment  of  the  Court,  Eyre,  C. J.,  said  :4  "  A  bill  is  more  easily  Eyre,  c.J.,  in 
altered  than  a  deed ;  if  therefore  Courts  of  Justice  were  not  to  chjmben   Uer 
insist  on  bills  being  strictly  and  faithfully  kept,  alterations  in 
them  highly  dangerous  might  take  place,  such  as  the  addition  of 
a  cypher  in  a  bill  for  ;£ioo,  by  which  the  sum  might  be  changed 
to    ;£iooo,    and   the   holder   having   failed  in    attempting   to 
recover  the  ^1000  might  afterwards  take  his  chance  of  recover- 
ing the  ;£ioo." 

There  is  nothing  here  said  distinguishing  the  case  where  the  Comment. 
acceptor  is  negligent ;  and  nothing  to  qualify  the  universality  of 
the  proposition  that  an  alteration  made  subsequently  to  accept- 
ance will  not,  even  in  the  case  of  an  innocent  holder  for  value, 
avail  to  charge  the  acceptor. 

In  Swan  v.  North  British  Australasian  Company,5  Byles,  J.,  Dictum  of 
says :  "  The  object  of  the  law-merchant,  as  to  bills  and  notes  swan  r.  North 
made  or  become  payable  to  bearer,  is  to  secure  their  circulation  JjJJJjJjMUn 
as  money ;    therefore  honest  acquisition  confers  title.     To  this  Company. 
despotic   but    necessary   principle    the    ordinary   rules   of  the 
common   law   are    made    to   bend.     The   misapplication    of    a 
genuine  signature  written  across  a  slip  of  stamped  paper  (which 
transaction  being  a  forgery  would  in  ordinary  cases  convey  no 
title)  may  give  a  good  title  to  any  sum   fraudulently  inscribed 
within  the  limits  of  the  stamp,  and  in  America,  where  there  are 
no  stamp  laws,  to  any  sum  whatever.     Negligence  in  the  maker 
of  an  instrument  payable  to  bearer  makes  no  difference  in  his 
liability  to  an  honest  holder  for  value ;  the  instrument  may  be 
lost  by  the  maker  without  his  negligence,  or  stolen  from  him, 
still  he  must  pay."     The  comment  on  this  passage  by  Byles,  J„ 
himself,  when  it  was  cited  in  Foster  v.  Mackinnon,6  is :  "  If  that  Commented  on 
be  right,  it  can  only  be  with  reference  to  the  case  of  a  complete  jud^inFoeter 
instrument ;  it  can  hardly  be  applicable  to  a  case  where  a  man's  v-  M**"""*. 
signature  has  been  obtained  by  a  fraudulent  representation  to  a 
document  which  he  never  intended  to  sign."     The  judgment  of 

1  4  T.  R.  at  345. 

8  See  now  45  &  46  Vict.  c.  61.  s.  64  subs.  (1).  8  2  H.  Bl.  141. 

4  L.  c.  at  143. 

5  2  H.  &  C.  175,  at  184  ;  see  also  Burchfield  v.   Moore,  3  E.  &  B.  683 ;  and 
Gardner  v.  Walsh,  5  E.  &  B.  83.  6  L.  H.  4  C.  P.  704,  at  709. 
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Judgment  of 
Bylee,  J.,  in 
Foster  v. 
Mackinnon. 


Comment. 


Lord  Hersohell 
in  Bank  of 
England  v. 
Vagliano 
Brothers. 


United  States 
Oases. 


Wood*. 

Steele. 
Judgment  of 
Swayne,  J. 


the  Court  in  Foster  v.  Mackinnon  was  delivered  by  Byles,  J.  After 
referring  to  the  judgment  in  Swan  v.  North  British  Australasian 
Land  Company,1  as  establishing  the  proposition  that  a  if  a  deed 
be  delivered  and  a  blank  left  therein  be  afterwards  improperly 
filled  up  (at  least  if  that  be  done  without  the  grantor's  negli- 
gence), it  is  not  the  deed  of  the  grantor/'  the  learned  judge  adds,1 
"  Nevertheless,  this  principle,  when  applied  to  negotiable  instru- 
ments, must  be  and  is  limited  in  its  application.  These  instru- 
ments are  not  only  assignable,  but  they  form  part  of  the  currency 
of  the  country.  A  qualification  of  the  general  rule  is  necessary 
to  protect  innocent  transferees  for  value.  If,  therefore,  a  man 
wrote  his  name  across  the  back  of  a  blank  bill  stamp,  and  part 
with  it,  and  the  paper  is  afterwards  improperly  filled  up,  he  is 
liable  as  indorser.  If  he  wrote  it  across  the  face  of  the  bill,  he 
is  liable  as  acceptor,  when  the  instrument  has  once  passed  into 
the  hands  of  an  innocent  indorsee  for  value  before  maturity,  and 
liable  to  the  extent  of  any  sum  which  the  stamp  will  cover.  In 
these  cases,  however,  the  party  signing  knows  what  he  is  doing; 
the  indorser  intended  to  indorse,  and  the  acceptor  intended  to 
accept,  a  bill  of  exchange  to  be  thereafter  filled  up,  leaving  the 
amount,  the  date,  the  maturity,  and  the  other  parties  to  the  bill 
undetermined." 

It  would  seem  from  this  that  if  the  bill  were  issued  as  a 
perfected  instrument,  which  there  is  no  intention  on  the  acceptor's 
part  to  have  altered  in  any  respect,  that  no  liability  will  attach  to 
the  acceptor  by  reason  of  an  alteration. 

The  dictum  of  Lord  Herschell  in  Bank  of  England  v.  Vagliano 
Brothers  must  also  be  noted  :s  "  It  is  immaterial  to  the  acceptor 
to  whom  the  drawer  directs  him  to.  make  payment;  that  is  a  matter 
for  the  choice  of  the  drawer  alone.  The  acceptor  is  only  concerned 
to  see  that  he  makes  the  payment  as  directed,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
charge  the  drawer.  It  is  in  truth  only  with  the  drawer  that  the 
acceptor  deals ;  it  is  at  his  instance  that  he  accepts  ;  it  is  on  his 
behalf  that  he  pays ;  and  it  is  to  him  that  he  looks  either  for 
the  funds  to  pay  with,  or  for  reimbursement  if  he  holds  no  funds 
of  the  drawer  at  the  time  of  payment." 

In  a  case  depending  on  the  interpretation  of  the  law-merchant 
the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  is  of  the 
highest  value,  and  there  are  at  least  two  cases  where  that 
opinion  has  been  given  on  the  point  now  under  consideration. 
In  Wood  v.  Steele,4  where  an  alteration  was  made  in  a  promissory 
note  after  execution,  Swayne,  J.,  says:6  "The  rules,  that  where 


1  2  H.  &  C.  175. 

3  (1891)  App.  Cas.  107,  at  147. 


8  L.  R.  4C.  P.,  at  712. 
4  6  Wall.  (U.  S.)  80,  at  81.        »  L.  1  at  Si. 
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one  of  two  innocent  persons  must  suffer,  he  who  has  pnt  it  in 
the  power  of  another  to  do  the  wrong  must  bear  the  loss,  and 
that  the  holder  of  commercial  paper  taken  in  good  faith,  and  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  business,  is  unaffected  by  any  latent  infir- 
mities of  the  security,  have  no  application  to  this  class  of  cases. 
The  defendant  could  no  more  have  prevented  the  alteration  than 
he  could  have  prevented  a  complete  fabrication ;  and  he  had  as 
little  reason  to  anticipate  one  as  the  other.  The  law  regards  the 
security,  after  it  is  altered,  as  an  entire  forgery  with  respect  to 
the  parties  who  have  not  consented,  and,  so  far  as  they  are  con- 
cerned, deals  with  it  accordingly/' 

In  the  subsequent  case  of  Angle  v.  North- Western  Mutual  Angiev.Xorth- 
Life  Insurance  Company,1  Clifford,  J.,  delivering  the  opinion  of  Mutual  Life 
the  Supreme  Court,  in  the  course  of  a  most  elaborate  judgment  cJ^^? 
said  :*  "  Negotiable  instruments  are  frequently  delivered  for  use,  Judgment  of 
with  blanks  not  filled ;  and  in  respect  to  such  instruments  it  is  ' 

held,  that  where  a  party  to  such  an  instrument  intrusts  it  to  the 
custody  of  another  for  use,  with  blanks  not  filled  up,  whether  it 
be  to  accommodate  the  person  to  whom  it  was  intrusted,  or  to  be 
used  for  the  benefit  of  the  signer  of  the  same,  such  negotiable 
instrument  carries  on  its  face  an  implied  authority  to  fill  up  the 
blanks  necessary  to  perfect  the  same ;  and  the  rule  is,  that,  as 
between  such  party  and  innocent  third  parties,  the  person  to 
whom  the  instrument  was  so  intrusted  must  be  deemed  the 
agent  of  the  party  who  committed  the  instrument  to  his  custody 
in  filling  up  the  blanks  necessary  to  protect  the  instrument." 
"  Where  blanks  exist  in  negotiable  securities  delivered  to  another 
for  use,  the  custody  of  the  paper,  under  such  circumstances, 
gives  the  custodian  the  right  to  fill  the  blanks ;  but  it  does  not 
confer  authority  to  make  any  addition  to  the  terms  of  the  note ; 
and  if  any  such  of  a  material  character  are  made  by  such  a 
party,  without  the  consent  of  the  party  from  whom  the  paper 
was  received,  it  will  avoid  the  note,  even  in  the  hands  of  an 
innocent  holder."8 

The  conclusion  from  these  authorities  is,  that  acceptances  of  Conclusion. 
bills  of  exchange  may  be  separated  into  two  classes,  the  liability 
in  respect  of  which  is  very  different.  The  first  class  comprehends 
those  acceptances  where  the  intention  of  the  acceptor  is  to  issue  an 
imperfect  instrument  by  the  leaving  of  blanks  in  it  when  it  leaves 
his  hand.  In  this  class  the  acceptor  by  his  signature  authorizes 
the  filling  in  of  the  blanks  to  the  fullest  extent,  authorized  by 
the  stamp  on  the  paper;  and  if,  when  the  blanks  are  subse- 

1  92  U.  S.  (2  Otto)  330.  ■  L.  c  at  338. 

8  L.  c  at  340. 
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quently  filled  in,  the  intentions  of  the  acceptor  are  violated  so 
that  he  is  charged  with  a  greater  liability  than  he  had  any 
intention  of  undertaking,  he  is  not  allowed  to  escape  it  by  show- 
ing what  his  instructions  in  fact  were.  The  second  class  compre- 
hends those  acceptances  where  the  intention  of  the  acceptor  is  to 
issue  a  perfect  instrument,  and  where  the  instrument  as  drawn 
would  operate  as  a  perfect  instrument.  In  this  class  the  liability 
of  the  acceptor  is  determined  by  the  actual  contract  he  has 
entered  into  with  the  drawer.  In  the  words  of  Lord  Herschell,1 
"  the  acceptor  is  only  concerned  to  see  that  he  makes  the  pay- 
ment as  directed,  so  as  to  be  able  to  charge  the  drawer."  Con- 
sequently, he  is  under  no  duty  to  intermediate  holders. 
(2)  Was  the  (2)  Then  comes  the  second  point  discussed  in  Scholfield  v.  Earl  of 
defemfent  in  °  Londesborough.  Assuming  a  duty  from  the  acceptor  to  the  subse- 
ts circum-      quenfc  holders,  was  the  conduct  of  the  defendant  in  accepting'  the 

stances  such       *  '  #  r       o 

as  to  disentitle  bill  in  the  circumstances — that  is,  with  a  stamp  largely  in  excess 
setting  up  the  of  the  value  proper  for  a  bill  for  ^500,  and  with  a  blank  space 
alteration.       between  the  £  and  the   500  sufficiently  wide  to  admit  of  any 
other  figure  being  interpolated  with  ease — such  as  to  disentitle 
him  from  setting  up  its  alteration  in  material  particulars  as  an 
answer  to  an  action  brought  on  the  bill  by  a  bond  fide  holder  for 
value. 
Division  of  Lord  Esher,  M.B.,  and  Rigby,  L.J.,  answer  this  in  the  negative, 

opinion.  in  accordance  with  the  opinion  of  Charles,  J. ;  assuming  a  duty 

to   the   holder,  there   is   in   the  conduct  of  the   defendant  no 
evidence  of  negligence.     Lopes,  L.  J.,  takes  the  other  view, 
is  there  a  duty      The  correctness  of  this  conclusion  we  now  have  to  examine ; 
customer  to  Me  and  in  doing  so  it  may  be  well  to  consider  whether  there  is  a 
banker?  duty,  and,  if  a  duty,  what  that  duty  is  in  the,  in  some  points  similar, 

relation  of  customer   and  banker.     Now,  Bank  of  England  *. 
Vagliano  Brothers,2  is  an  authority  for  the  proposition  that,  as 
between  banker  and  customer,  such  a  duly  exists  on  the  part  of 
Seaborne*         the  customer.     Thus,  Lord   Selborne  says:*  "If  the  plaintiffs 
opinion  in       misled  the  bank  upon  a  material  point,  however  innocently,  and 
England  v.      although    they  were    deceived   by  the   fraud   which  had    been 
Brothers         committed,  I  think  that  they,  and  not  the  bank,  ought  to  bear  the 
loss  which  has  been  the  consequence."     "  It  is  not  (as  I  under- 
stand)   disputed    that    there   might,  as    between   banker    and 
customer,  be  circumstances  which  would  be  an  answer  to  the 
primd  facie  case,  that  the  authority  was  only  to  pay  to  the  order 
of  the  person  named,  as  payee  upon  the  bill,  and  that  the  banker 
can  only  charge  the  customer  with  payments  made  pursuant  to 


1  Bank  of  England' v.  Vagliano  Brothers  (1891).  App. 
s  (1891)  App.  Cas.  107.  *  L.  e.  at 


Cas.,  at  147. 
123. 
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that  authority.  Negligence  on  the  customer's  part  might  be 
one  of  those  circumstances ;  the  fact  that  there  was  no  real 
payee  might  be  another;  and  I  think  that  a  representation 
made  directly  to  the  banker  by  the  customer,  upon  a  material 
point,  untrue  in  fact  (though  believed  by  the  person  who  made  it 
to  be  true),  and  on  which  the  banker  acted  by  paying  money 
which  he  would  not  otherwise  have  paid,  ought  also  to  be  an 
answer  to  that  primd  facie  case.  If  the  bank  acted  upon  such  a 
representation  in  good  faith,  and  according  to  the  ordinary  course 
of  business,  and  a  loss  has  in  consequence  occurred  which  would 
not  have  happened  if  the  representation  had  been  true,  I  think  that 
is  a  loss  which  the  customer,  and  not  the  bank,  ought  to  bear." 

We  thus,  then,    attain    the    conclusion    that,    although    an  Conclusion. 
acceptor  of  a  bill  of  exchange  is  under  no  duty  to  subsequent 
holders  in  respect  of  the  manner  of  his  acceptance,  a  customer 
of  a  banker  is  under  a  duty  to  his  banker  in  his  mode  of  drawing 
cheques  on  the  banker. 

If,  then,  in  the  case  of  customer  and  banker  a  duty  exists,  the  if  a  duty  exists 
next  point  is  to  determine   what  that  duty  is ;    for  the  duty  to°haiJrer^Sfct 
alleged  to  attach  to  the  acceptor  of  a  bill  is  identical  with  that  is  the  duty? 
which  Young  v.  Orote  attributes  to  a  customer  in  relation  to  his 
banker.1     The  duty  was  expressed  by  Best,  C.J.,2  in  Young  v.  Best, oj.,  in 
Grote,  to  be  a  duty  to  use  proper  caution  in  drawing  the  cheque,  Grotef  "' 
so  that  the  banker  is  not  misled. 

Parke,  B.,  again  brings  outthe  duty  in  Bank  of  Ireland  v. Trustees  Parke,  B.,  in 
of  Evans's  Charities,  when,  speaking  of  Young  v.  Grote,  he  says : 8  ^J^df*. 
"  In  that  case  it  was  held  to  have  been  the  fault  of  the  drawer  of  Trustees  of 
the  cheque,  that  he  misled  the  banker,  on  whom  it  was  drawn,  by  Chanties. 
want   of  proper  caution  in  the   mode  of  drawing  the  cheque, 
which  admitted  of  easy  interpolation,  and  consequently  that  the 
drawer,  having  thus  caused  the  banker  to  pay  the  forged  cheque 
by  his  own  neglect  in  the  mode  of  drawing  the  cheque  itself, 
could  not  complain  of  that  payment." 


Bigby,  L. J.,  however,  in  Scholfield  v.  Earl  of  Londesborough,4  Bteby,  L.J.,  in 

u-lof 

lated  is  one  not,  in  accepting  the  bill,  to  facilitate  fraud.    This  is  £°nde^r 


treating  of  the  duty  there  alleged,  says :  "  The  duty  as  formu-  |^rl  of     v' 

Londes 
borough. 


a  difficult  proposition  to  deal  with.  What  is  a  duty  not  to 
facilitate  fraud  ?  If  such  a  duty  exists,  it  must  of  necessity  be 
limited  to  a  duty  not  to  facilitate  a  particular  kind  of  fraud.5 
To  illustrate  my  meaning,  I  may  point  out  that   any  one  who 

1  Per  Lopes,  L.J.,  Scholfield  v.  Earl  of  Londesborough  (1895),  1  Q.  B.  at  549. 
8  a  Bing.  at  259,  260.  8  5  H.  L.  C.  389,  at  41a 

«  (1895),  1  Q.  B.  at  553. 

6  Why  ?•  Assuming  a  duty  of  care,  why  is  it  not  the  same  in  this  case  as  in  all 
others — to  be  careful,  not  in  regard  to  certain  anticipated  consequences,  but  for  all 
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accepts  a  bill  payable  to  order  does  in  one  sense  an  act  which 
facilitates  fraud,  for  any  one  into  whose  hands  the  bill  may  get 
can  commit  a  forgery  in  regard  to  indorsements.  There  is  no 
great  difficulty  in  so  doing,  and  I  do  not  see,  if  the  duty  as  for- 
mulated exists  to  its  full  extent,  why  it  should  not  apply  to  the 
case  I  have  suggested." 1 
Dicta  of  "  This  is  a  difficult  proposition  to  deal  with."     It  has  been 

criticized  "  decided,  and  is  undisputed,  that  where  a  bill  is  accepted  in  blank 
and  negotiated,  the  acceptor  is  liable  for  the  full  amount 
covered  by  the  stamp  on  the  paper,  although  the  filling  up  is 
effected  by  fraud  and  forgery.2  Whatever  the  ground  of  this 
principle  may  be,  its  operation  is  the  same  as  if  the  reason  for  it 
was  the  duty  "not  to  facilitate  fraud/'  The  reason  of  the 
complementary  doctrine,  that  where  the  acceptor  has  issued  a 
complete  instrument  he  is  not  bound,  is  manifestly  the  same  as 
that  where  a  man  has  made  one  contract  he  is  not  bound  by 
another  made  by  some  one  else.  Yet  in  the  case  of  a  contract,  if 
in  making  it  he  misleads  the  other  party  to  the  contract,  he  is 
estopped  from  avoiding  any  consequences  reasonably  and  natu- 
rally flowing  from  his  conduct  if  only  the  other  party  has  been 
thereby  led  to  act  to  his  loss.3 

There  is  then  in  ordinary  cases  a  duty  to  be  careful,  not  only  "  not 
to  facilitate  a  particular  kind  of  fraud,"  but  not  to  facilitate  any 
fraud  which,  when  it  has  been  perpetrated,  is  seen  to  have  in  fact 
flowed  in  natural  and  uninterrupted  sequence  from  the  negligent 
act.  A  duty  to  provide  against  certain  consequences  effected  in 
a  particular  way  is  possible.  A  duty  to  provide  against  conse- 
quences however  effected  is  certainly  more  usual,  and  much 
more  intelligible;  since  a  duty  "not  to  facilitate  a  particular 

consequences  that  have  in  fact  naturally  and  in  ordinary  coarse  followed  on  breach  of 
the  duty.  See  Smith  v.  London  and  South  Western  Railway  Company,  L.  B.  6  0.  P. 
14.    Ante,  99,  and  jwst,  1601. 

1  Righy,  L.J.,  fails  to  discriminate  between  a  "  cause  "  and  an  "  occasion."  This  it, 
however,  not  the  place  to  consider  Hume's  celebrated  essay,  Of  the  idea  of  necessary 
connection,  nor  to  distinguish  between  "  cause  "  and  "  antecedent."  It  may  soffice  to 
point  out  that  a  legal  consequence  must  flow  directly  and  immediately  from  a  breach  of 
legal  duty  ;  that  between  accepting  a  bill  of  exchange  and  accepting  a  bill  of  exchange 
negligently,  where  there  is  a  duty  to  accept  only  carefully,  there  is  a  world  of  difference. 
Students  trained  in  the  severe  principles  of  the  common  law  as  applied  to  evidence 
(which  have  been  in  great  part  adapted  from  the  rules  of  the  scholastic  logic)  will  read 
with  interest  the  following  passage  from  the  judgment  of  Rigby,  L.J.,  at  553 :  "  In  this 
case  we  have  no  evidence  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  defendant's  acceptance 
was  obtained.  This  much,  however,  is  clear,  that  Sanders  arranged  matters  beforehand 
to  enable  him  to  commit  a  fraud,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  would  use  means  for 
concealing  the  intended  fraud.  I  should  infer  that  he  would  adopt  some  device  for 
closing  the  defendant's  eyes  to  the  imperfection  of  the  bill"  There  is  a  note  of  Eoo 
turn  Rex  Romanus  ex  super  grammaticam,  about  this.  See  Carlyle,  "Frederick  the 
Great,"  vol.  i.  187. 

*  London  and  South- Western  Bank  v.  Wentworth,  5  Ex.  D.  96. 

8  Can*  v.  London  and  North- Western  Railway  Company,  L.  R.  10  C.  P.  3071  •* 
318. 
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kind  of  fraud, *'  translates  very  nearly  into  a  premium  on  a  rogue's 
ingenuity  at  the  expense  of  a  fool's  folly. 

''What,"  says  Rigby,  L.J.,  "is  a  duty  not  to  facilitate  fraud?"  Dntynotto 
The  answer  has  been  already  supplied  by  Parke,  B.,  speaking  for  f ^id!**6 
the  Common  Law  judges  in  the  House  of  Lords.  In  the  par- 
ticular case  of  Young  v.  Orote  the  duty  to  the  banker  was  to 
draw  cheques  in  no  other  manner  than  the  way  customary 
amongst  men  of  business.  If ,  there  were  no  duty  from  a 
customer  to  his  banker,  the  customer  might  draw  his  cheque 
with  whatever  amount  of  eccentricity  pleased  him.  As  there  is 
a  duty  from  a  banker  to  his  customer,  the  banker  would  be 
constrained  to  honour  the  cheque,  however  drawn.  Assuming  the 
duty  from  the  customer  to  his  banker  is  to  draw  his  cheques  in 
the  mode  and  with  the  precautions  ordinarily  adopted  amongst 
men  of  business,  his  duty  appears  much  more  a  duty  not  to 
facilitate  fraud  in  respect  to  the  instrument  generally,  than  not 
"  to  facilitate  a  particular  kind  of  fraud ;  "  for  in  the  event  of  a 
breach  of  duty  being  shown,  whether  the  results  flowing  are 
particular  or  general  in  law  are  of  no  manner  of  moment  so  long 
as  no  independent  force  is  brought  into  action.1 

Starting  from  the  standpoint  of  a  duty  in  respect    of  which  Considerations 
the  possibility  of  a  breach  is  conceded,  we  have  now  to  see  what  ^^^idence 
circumstances  are  evidence  of  negligence.     If  an  acceptor  signs  ?f  negligence 
in  blank  on  stamped  paper,  we  have  already  noted  *  that  he  is  by  stances  of 
the  law-merchant  held  to  have  authorized  the  filling  up  of  the  EariofLon- 
paper,  to  the  full  value  covered  by  the  stamp.     That,  then,  in  ^borough. 
a  particular  case  is  the  measure  of  the  acceptor's  duty  towards 
those  to  whose  hands  the  paper  may  come.     But  by  hypothesis, 
in  the  case  we  are  considering,  the  acceptor  of  the  bill  has  a  duty 
to    a   particular   person  to  accept    his  bill    in  conformity  with 
mercantile  usage.     The  fact  that  he  has  left  blanks,  and  has 
used  a  stamp  largely  in    excess  of  the  true  value  of  his  bill, 
would  therefore  seem  such   a  divergence  from  the  practice   of 
merchants  as  to  call  for  explanation,  or  at  least  to  suggest  the 
application  of  the  analogy  of  the  acceptor's  obligation  where  the 
bill  is  drawn  in  blank.     If  the  objection  is  made  that  in  that 
case  the  acceptor's  obligation  is  by  a  special  and  exceptional  rule 
of  the  law-merchant,  the  answer  is  that  the  case  of  an  acceptor 
coming  under  a  duty  is  exceptional  also,  and  the  duty  to  take 
care  must  be  measured  by  what  the  practice  of  the  law-merchant 
shows  is  the  danger  to  be  guarded  against.     This  danger  is  of 
alterations  in  mercantile  instruments,  whether  bills  or  cheques, 
not  completed  in  the  usual  and  accustomed  way.     If  the  duty  to 

1  Ante,  93-116.    Post,  1601.  *  Ante,  1591. 

VOL.  n.  2  Z 
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take  care  against  this  exists  (and  that  it  does  exist  is  the  basis 
of  this  part  of  the  argument),  it  follows  that  there  is  evidence  of 
the  breach  of  this  duty  whenever  a  mercantile  instrument  is 
issued  in  an  unusual  way.  Whether  the  practice  of  merchants 
has  been  observed  would  be  a  question  for  the  jury. 
Lord  Eeher,  Lord  Esher,  M.R.,  takes  another  view.  He  says : 1  "  Suppose, 
M.&.s,view.  j10wever>  there  was  a  duty  owing  by  the  acceptor,  it  must  be  a 
duty  not  to  accept  the  bill  in  such  a  form  as  to  render  a  forged 
interpolation  easy.  The  suggested  neglect  of  that  duty  is  that 
the  acceptor  ought  to  have  anticipated  that  the  bill  would  fall 
into  the  hands  of  a  felonious  person,  who  might  take  advantage 
of  the  spaces,  and  that  the  acceptor  should  on  that  anticipation 
have  put  marks  on  the  bill  to  fill  up  the  spaces.  Unless  it  can 
be  laid  down  that  the  mere  feet  of  leaving  such  spaces  unfilled  is 
conclusive  evidence  of  negligence,  it  might  be  that  on  a  similar 
state  of  things  different  juries  might  take  different  views.*  That, 
again,  would  be  a  dangerous  state  of  things.  If,  however,  it  is  a 
question  of  fact  for  our  decision,  I  am  of  opinion  that  such  evi- 
dence as  was  given  in  this  case  is  no  evidence  of  negligence." * 
Criticised.  <a  We  are  still  considering  the  matter  on  the  assumption  that 
there  is  a  duty ;  and  that  the  duty  is,  as  stated  by  Parke,  B.,  to  use 
proper  and  ordinary  caution  in  drawing  the  cheque,  or  in  the  case 
of  Scholfield  v.  Earl  of  Londesborough,  in  accepting  the  bill.  Yet 
that  duty  is  not  identical  with  the  only  duty  Lord  Esher,  M.R., 
will  regard  as  possible ;  it  is  rather  a  duty  not  to  depart  from  the 
usual  and  accustomed  way  of  the  average  business  man  in  accepting 
bills.  There  is  certainly  no  necessity  for  the  acceptor  to  anticipate 
that  his  bill  should  "  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  felonious  perron." 
His  duty  is  to  see  that,  into  whosesoever's  hands  his  acceptance 
falls,  it  is  an  ordinary  average  business  acceptance.  If,  not  being 
that,  and  not  being  that  through  his  negligence,  it  "  falls  into 
the  hands  of  a  felonious  person,"  he  is  not  to  be  better  off, 
because  the  consequences  of  his  negligence  are  more  serious,  than 
he  would  be  if  his  breach  of  duty  had  merely  caused  trouble  and 

1  (i395),  i  Q.  B.  at  U2. 

1  Why  not?  Juries  have  done  and  do  so  in  much  more  serious  matters;  tjg^ 
in  questions  of  the  acceptance  of  goods  under  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  see  per  Lord  Camp- 
bell, C.  J.,  Morton  v.  Tibbett,  15  Q.  B.  428,  at  441 ;  of  the  operation  of  a  bill  of  lading. 
Van  Casteel  v.  Booker,  2  Ex.  691,  per  Parke,  B.,  at  709 ;  of  reasonable  time  in  commercial 
contracts,  ante,  1010 ;  in  questions  of  warranty,  even  where  there  is  a  writing,  Staoley 
v.  Bailey,  1  H.  &  C.  405  ;  of  the  rate  of  interest  on  foreign  bills,  Gibbs  v.  Fremont, 
9  Ex.  25  ;  and,  what  is  perhans  conclusive  of  the  present  contention,  of  "the  usages  or 
merchants  and  traders  in  the  different  departments  of  trade,  ratified  by  the  decisions  of 
Courts  of  Law,  which  upon  such  usages  being  proved  before  them,  have  adopted 


them  :"  per  Cockburn,  C.J.,  delivering  the  judgment  of  the  Ex.  Ch.  in  Goodwin  «. 
Bobarts,  L.  R.  10  Ex.  at  346.  If  the  practice  of  drawing  a  mercantile  instrument  is 
not  a  question  of  mercantile  usage,  it  is  hard  to  find  one.     See  also  note  to  Wiggles- 


worth  0.  Dallison,  1  Sin.  L.  C.  (9th  ed.),  569,  at  581  et  teqq. 
8  Ante,  148-167. 
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expense  in  making  inquiries.  In  this  latter  case  he  would  be 
clearly  entitled  to  damages.  His  duty  is  not  by  an  act  or 
neglect  of  his  to  increase  the  burden  on  him  to  whom  he  owes 
the  duty.  The  mere  leaving  of  blank  spaces  is  clearly  not 
"  conclusively  "  negligent ; l  but  if,  in  the  opinion  of  a  jury,  it  is 
negligence  in  the  circumstances,  it  is  for  them  to  say  so.  If 
there  were  a  statutory  and  inflexible  form  for  drawing  and 
accepting  bills  of  exchange,  the  province  of  the  jury  would  be 
excluded.  The  very  discussion  in  this  case  shows  that  no  form 
exists;  and  whether  a  mercantile  instrument  is  drawn  within 
permissible  lines  of  deviation  from  the  correct  standard  seems 
pre-eminently  a  question  for  a  jury  of  merchants. 

The  conclusion  therefore  is  that,  on  the  assumption  of  a  duty 
existing,  there  is  evidence  of  the  neglect  of  it. 

(3.)  Lord  Esher,  M.B.,  says:   "  Suppose,  however,  there  was (3)  w** **«• 
both  a  duty  and  negligence,  the  two  together  do  not  necessarily  ^d«Oe 
create  an  estoppel,  because  between  them  and  the  indorsement  to  J^JJ'Jf  the 
the  holder  there  comes  in  the  felonious  act  of  Sanders.     That  loss  bo  as  to 
act,   and  not  any  default  of  the  defendant,  was  the  immediate  defendant  from 
cause  of  the  plaintiffs  loss,  and  so  no  estoppel  arises  against  the"*^^evenif 
defendant/'  *  negligent  ? 

Is  there,  then,  any  such  principle  in  English  law  as  that  "every 
one  has  a  right  to  suppose  that  a  crime  will  not  be  committed, 
and  to  act  on  that  belief ;  "s  that  where  between  a  negligent  act 
and  the  injurious  consequences  there  intervenes  a  crime  the  in- 
jured person  cannot  recover  in  respect  of  his  loss  ?  The  answer  is, 
most  certainly  not.  If  there  were  any  such  general  principle, 
Giblin  v.  McMullen4  would  have  been  unarguable ;  for  the  felony 
there  was  the  basis  of  the  claim.  And  In  re  United  Service, 
Johnston's  Claim5  would  have  been  wrongly  decided ;  for  there 
the  Court  held  bankers  liable,  for  the  felony  of  their  manager. 
"The  bankers,"  says  James,  L.J.,  "were  bailees  for  reward,  and 
there  was  sufficient  negligence  in  the  performance  of  their  duty 
as  such  bailees  to  render  them  liable  for  the  consequences  of  that 
negligence.  In  both  these  conclusions  we  concur."8  The  "  con- 
sequences "  had  to  be  traced  through  a  felony. 

Baxendale  v.  Bennett7  has  been  supposed  to  countenance  some  Baxendale  0. 
such  rule.     The  real  decision    in  that  case   is  very  different. Bennett* 
There  a  blank  acceptance  was  stolen  from  defendant's  desk,  filled 

1  Soci&e'  Generale  v.  Metropolitan  Bank,  21  W.  R.  335. 

s  (1895)  1  Q.  B.,  at  543. 

9  Per  Bramwell,  L.J.,  Baxendale  v.  Bennett,  3  Q.  B.  Div.  525,  at  53a 

4  L.  R.  2  P.  C.  317.  5  L.  R.  6  Ch.  212. 

•  Delivering  the  judgment  of  himself  and  Mellisfc,  L.J.,  I  e.  at  217.    Ree  ante,  901. 

7  3  Q.  B.  Div.  525. 
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up,  negotiated,  and  sued  on.  The  Court  held  the  defendant  not 
liable.  Apart  from  the  felony,  the  acceptance  would  have 
remained  in  the  defendant's  desk.  He  was  under  no  duty  to  the 
plaintiff.  To  constitute  a  duty  from  him  to  the  plaintiff  he  must 
have  failed  in  providing  that  the  reasonable  and  probable  con- 
sequences of  his  acts  should  not  interfere  with  any  legal  right  of 
his  neighbour's.  Admitting  that  the  rights  of  the  plaintiff  were 
infringed,  they  were  only  affected  through  an  act,  a  crime,  which 
the  defendant  had  a  right  to  suppose  would  not  be  committed. 
Consequently,  since  there  was  no  duty  towards  the  plaintiff  apart 
from  the  felony,  the  intervention  of  the  felony  did  not  put  the 
defendant  in  any  worse  position. 
Case  put  where  But  vary  the  circumstances ;  take  the  facts  as  in  Patent  Safety 
vening7no tor"  Gun  Cotton  Company  v.  Wilson,1  and  suppose  that  in  that  case 
ri$ht  of  action  ffoe  money  taken  was  actually  the  property  of  the  plaintiffs 
in  the  custody  of  the  defendant,  and  stolen  by  the  notorious  thief 
to  whom  they  had  confided  it.  The  case  would  then  show  a 
duty  to  take  care,  a  neglect  of  that  duty,  a  felony  rendering  the 
neglect  injurious  and  actionable,  and  it  cannot  admit  of  doubt 
that  in  those  circumstances  the  plaintiffs  would  have  recovered. 
Bank  of  ire-  Bank  of  Ireland  v.  Trustees  of  Evans's  Charities,9  is  another 
tees  of  Evans's  alleged  assertion  of  the  principle.  There  the  negligence  alleged 
Charities.  wag  jn  leaving  the  corporate  seal  of  the  Trustees  of  Evans's 
Charities  in  the  charge  of  the  secretary  of  the  corporation,  who 
without  authority  affixed  it  to  five  several  powers  of  attorney, 
whereby  the  Bank  of  Ireland  were  induced  to  part  with  stock 
registered  in  the  name  of  the  trustees.  The  House  of  Lords  held 
that  the  trustees  were  not  responsible  for  the  act  of  their  secretary. 
Apart  from  the  felony  there  was  no  obligation  on  the  trustees  to 
the  bank  to  keep  their  seal  in  one  place  rather  than  in  another, 
or  in  the  custody  of  one  officer  in  preference  to  the  custody  of 
another,  and  the  felony  did  not  create  an  obligation ;  because  a 
legal  duty  extends  no  further  than  to  provide  against  evil  to 
one's  neighbour  arising  from  the  reasonable  and  probable  con- 
sequences of  one's  acts,  and  it  is  "  a  rule  that  every  one  has  a 
right  to  suppose  that  a  crime  will  not  be  committed,  and  to  act 
on  that  belief."*  Hence  the  felony  did  not  alter  the  position 
that  existed  before. 
Mayor,  Ac,  Mayor,  &c,  of  the  Staple  of  Ed  gland  v.  Bank  of   England4 

ofEnrfancU    *8  ***e  same   caae  as   Bank  of  Ireland  v.  Trustees  of  Evans's 

Bank  of  Eng- 
land. 

1  49  L.  J.  Q.  B.  713.    Ante,  1583. 

a  i  H.  L.  C.  389. 

8  Per  BramweLl,  L.J.,  Baxendale  v.  Bennett,  3  Q.  B.  Div.  at  53a 

4  21  Q.  B.  Div.  160. 
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Charities.  "It  is  impossible  to  discriminate  the  two 
cases." l 

Vary  the  circumstances  in  one  particular,  by  inserting  in  the  Case  where  a 
charter  of  the  trustees  a  clause  that  for  the  protection  of  the  4nSg  a  Heht 
bank  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  trustees  to  keep  their  seal  in  of  *™on  fltm 

*  *  arises. 

some  special  custody1,  not  the  secretary's.  The  liability  is  thus 
established  notwithstanding  the  felony.  In  the  same  way  a  man 
intending  to  give  a  bank-note  to  a  friend  may  leave  it  in  a  pub- 
lic place,  whence  it  is  stolen,  and  the  Mend  would  be  without  any 
resort ;  but  if  the  bank-note  were  the  property  of  the  friend,  and 
stolen,  the  theft  would  not  make  the  liability  of  the  custodian  any 
whit  less  than  if  the  loss  had  happened  from  mere  gross  negligence. 

The  reason  of   all  this  is  plainly   stated  in  the   Exchequer  Principle  of 
Chamber    in   Smith    v.   London   and   South- Western   Railway  London  and 
Company1  by  Channell,  B.:8  "I  quite  agree  that  where  there  is^J^e8tem 
no  direct  evidence  of  negligence  the  question  what  a  reasonable  Company, 
man  might  foresee  is  of  importance  in  considering  the  question 
whether  there  is  evidence  for  the  jury  of  negligence  or  not ; " 
"  but  when  it  has  been  once  determined  that  there  is  evidence  of 
negligence,  the  person  guilty  of  it  is  equally  liable  for  its  con- 
sequences whether  he  could  have  foreseen  them  or  not."    In  which 
statement  of  principle  the  rest  of  the  Court  concurred."  * 

The  result,  then,  of  this  examination  is :  Conclusions. 

1.  That  the  acceptor  of  a  bill  of  exchange  is  under  no  duty 

to  the  subsequent  holders  of  the  bill. 

2.  That,  assuming  a  duty  from  the  acceptor  to  the  subsequent 

holders  in  the  circumstances  proved  in  Scholfield  v. 
Earl  of  Londesborough,  those  circumstances  amounted 
to  evidence  of  negligence. 

3.  That  where  a  duty  exists  antecedently  to  the  commission 

of  a  crime,  the  fact  that  a  crime  is  committed  does 
not  affect  the  liability  flowing  from  the  breach  of  duty. 
On  the  other  hand,  where  there  is  no  duty  existing 
antecedently  to  a  crime,  the  fact  that  a  crime  results 
from  lax  dealing  does  not  raise  one. 
It  remains  to  consider  Young  v.  Grote,  which  after  its  recogni-  Principle  of 

tion  by  the  Judges  and  the  House  of  Lords  in  Bank  of  Ireland  v.  Grotef  "' 

Trustees  of  Evans's  Charity,  the   Court  of  Appeal  was  hardly 

competent  to  overrule. 

In  Young  v.  Grote  there  was  a  duty  from  the  customer  to  the 

banker.   This  duty,  as  explained  by  Parke,  B.,4  in  Bank  of  Ireland 

1  Pep  Fry,  L.J.,  I  c.  at  177.  a  L.  R.  6  C.  P.  14.  *  L.  c  at  21. 

•'  4  See  particularly  per  Kelly,  C.B.,  l.c.t  at  20,  and  per  Blackburn,  J.,  at  21.  Cp. 
Halestrap  v.  Gregory  (1895),  I  Q.  B.  561,  for  an  illustration  of  the  working  of  the 
principle.  °  5  H.  L.  C,  at  410. 
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v.  Trustees  of  Evans's  Charities  was  to  use  ordinary  and  reasonable 
care  in  drawing  his  cheques.  Through  the  customer's  neglect  of  this 
duty  the  banker  was  misled  and  the  decision  was  that  the  loss  must 
be  borne  by  the  customer.  If  there  had  been  no  duty  the  case 
would  have  been  the  same  as  Scholfield  v.  Earl  of  Londesborough.1 
But  the  relation  of  banker  and  customer  is  essentially  different 
from  that  of  acceptor  of  a  bill  and  the  holder.  Bankers  in  funds 
are  bound  to  pay  the  cheques  of  their  customer  so  long  as  this 
money  in  their  hands  lasts,  while  no  person  is  under  any  obliga- 
tion to  buy  a  bill  of  exchange  and  consequently  to  decide 
whether  the  paper  is  genuine  or  not.  Thus  a  bill  of  exchange 
accepted  in  an  unusual  form  can  be  rejected,  while,  if  there  is  no 
duty  on  a  customer  to  draw  his  cheques  in  any  particular  form  or 
with  any  particular  precaution,  a  cheque  cannot  be  rejected. 

The  extent,  then,  of  the  principle  enunciated  in  Young  v.  Grote 
is  dependent  on  the  existence  of  a  duty,  which  is  not  constituted 
by  any  relation  the  acceptor  of  a  bill  of  exchange  bears  to 
subsequent  holders. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  whether  the  negligence  of  the 
customer  in  Young  v.  Grote  operates  by  way  of  estoppel  or  in 
some  other  way.  Lord  Esher,  M.R.,  says  that  it  "  is  not  a  case 
of  estoppel  at  all."  Parke,  B.,*  Lord  Cranworth,  O.,1  and  Erle^ 
C.J.,4  say  that  it  is.* 

The  question  is  after  all  no  more  than  a  question  of  words. 
"  Estoppel,"  we  have  seen,8  Lindley,  L.J.,  defines  to  be,7  "  a  rule  of 
evidence  which  prevents  a  man  from  saying  what  is  true."  if 
the  matter  is  looked  at  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  customer 
having  misled  the  banker,  the  case  is  one  of  estoppel  in  not 
allowing  the  customer  to  claim  the  benefit  of  the  actual  facto. 
If  Lord  Esher,  HR./s  view  is  adopted,  that  it  is  a  rule  of  the 
law-merchant  that  "  any  one  who  signs  a  blank  cheque  authorises 
the  person  in  whose  hands  it  is  to  fill  it  up  as  his  agent,"  the 
result  is  in  no  respect  different.  The  law-merchant  cannot 
constitute  the  felon  an  agent ;  if  it  could,  his  felony  would  either 
be  no  felony  or  the  acceptor  an  accessory  before  the  feet  to  it. 
The  law-merchant  forbids  the  acceptor  to  allege  that  the  forger 
was  not  his  agent  and  so  estops  him. 

While  dealing  with  this  subject  of  the  customer's  duty  to  his 
banker,  the  case  of  Bank  of  England  v.  Vagliano  Brothers  8  may 

1  (i89S)i  1  Q.  B.  at  536. 

3  Bank  of  Ireland  v.  Trustees  of  Evans's  Charities,  5  H.  L.  C.  at  410. 

8  L.  c.  at  413  ;  Orr  v.  Union  Bank  of  Scotland,  1  Macq.  (EL  L.  So.)  513,  at  523. 

4  Ex  parte  Swan,  7  C.  B.  N.  8.  400,  at  431.  8  Ante,  1576.         ■  Ante,  1565. 

7  Onward  Boilding  Society  v.  Smitheon  (1893),  1  Ch*  i»  *t  14. 

8  (1891),  App.  Cas.  107. 
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be  noticed,  as  it  bears  on  that  subject.  False  documents  were 
permitted  to  reach  the  bankers  for  payment  by  "  the  act  of  the 
customer/'1  accompanied  with  a  considerable  number  of  genuine 
bills  of  exchange.  The  House  of  Lords  considered  that  this  was 
"  a  misleading  of  the  bankers/"  and  held  that  the  bankers  were 
entitled  to  debit  their  customer,  the  acceptor,  with  the  amounts, 
though  paid  to  a  forger  and  not  to  the  bond  fide  holder  of  the 
documents  for  value. 

It  may  be  noted  that  if  the  commission  of  a  crime  has  the 
effect  contended  for  in  neutralizing  negligence,  the  Bank  of 
England  could  not  have  succeeded. 

Ingham  v.  Primrose*  must  also  be  mentioned.  The  Court  Ingham  v. 
that  decided  that  case  was  composed  of  judges  of  the  greatest 
reputation/  and  the  judgment  delivered  was  a  considered 
one.  The  acceptor  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  with  the  intention  of 
cancelling  it,  tore  it  into  two  pieces  and  threw  them  into  the  street. 
They  were  picked  up  by  the  indorser,  joined  together,  and  the 
bill  was  put  into  circulation.  The  acceptor  was  held  liable, 
because  "  such  negotiable  instruments  have,  by  the  law-merchant, 
become  part  of  the  mercantile  currency  of  the  country ;  and,  in 
order  that  this  may  not  be  impeded,  it  is  requisite  that  innocent 
holders  for  value  should  have  a  right  to  enforce  payment  of  them 
against  those  who  by  making  them  have  caused  them  to  be  a  part 
of  such  currency /*•  Brett,  L.J.'s,  comment  on  this  case,  in  Brett,  lj.'s, 
Baxendale  v.  Bennett,  is  :6  "The  correct  mode  of  dealing  with  it  is 
to  say  we  do  not  agree  with  it."  In  the  light  of  subsequent 
discussion  the  fallacy  of  the  judgment  seems  very  transparent  in 
treating  all  instruments  that  may  potentially  become  part  of  the 
mercantile  currency  of  the  country  by  the  law  merchant  as  having 
by  the  mere  fact  of  their  creation  actually  become  so. 

Another  case,  of  which  Brett,  L.  J.,  expresses  disapproval  in  Coles  v.  Bank 
Baxendale  v.  Bennett,  is  Coles  v.  Bank  of  England,7  an  action  °      g 
by  the  executors  of  a  stockholder.     The  deceased,  a  very  aged 
woman,  was  in  the  habit  of  being  accompanied  by  her  nephew,  a 

1  Per  Lord  Halsbary,  l.c.  at  115.  '  IbitL 

9  7  C.  B.  N.  a  82. 

*  Erie,  C.J.,  and  Williams,  Willes,  and  Bjles,  J.J.  In  the  judgment  which  was 
delivered  by  Williams,  J.,  it  is  said,  at  85:  "It  is,  we  think,  settled  law  that  if  the 
defendant  had  drawn  a  cheque,  and,  before  he  had  issued  it,  he  had  lost  it,  or  it  had 
been  stolen  from  him,  and  it  had  afterwards  fonnd  its  way  into  the  hands  of  a  holder  for 
value  without  notice,  who  had  sued  the  defendant  upon  it,  he  would  have  had  no  answer 
to  the  action ;"  but  see  contra  per  Cockborn,  C.J.,  Johnson  v.  Credit  Lyonnais  Company, 
3  C.  P.  Div.  32,  at  42.  See  Bank  of  Ireland  v.  Evans's  Trustees  of  Charities,  5  H.  L. 
C.  389,  per  Parke,  B.,  at  410. 

•  Per  Williams,  J.,  7  C.  B.  N.  S.  at  85.  In  Barker  v.  Sterne,  9  Ex.  684,  Pollock, 
C.B.,  inclines  to  uphold  Toung  v.  Grote  on  this  ground. 

6  3  C.  P.  DiT.  at  532. 

7  10  A.  A  F  437. 
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clerk  in  the  bank,  when,  she  went  for  her  dividends,  for  which 
she  signed  receipts  both  on  the  dividend  warrant  and  in  the  bank 
books.  The  nephew  most  have  handed  over  to  her  the  fall  amount 
of  dividends  due,  though  he  had  in  fact  taken  another  woman 
to  the  bank*  who  personated  the  testatrix  from  time  to  time>  and 
by  forged  signatures  had  transferred  the  greater  part  of  the  stock. 
The  jury  found  that  the  deceased  had  been  guilty  of  gross  negli- 
gence, and  that  the  bank  had  not  been  guilty  of  negligence.  On 
motion  to  enter  the  verdict  for  the  plaintiff  the  rule  was  dis- 
charged, on  the  ground  that  the  facts  found  by  the  jury  entitled 
the  defendant  to  the  verdict ;  or,  as  stated  by  the  Lord  Chancellor 
in  Bank  of  Ireland  v.  Trustees  of  Evans's  Charities,1  "that  the 
conduct  of  the  owner  of  the  stock,  in  subsequently  signing  from 
time  to  time  receipts  for  reduced  sums  when  the  sums  had  been 
reduced  by  previous  forgery,  was  in  truth  a  ratification  of  what 
had  previously  taken  place."  "  This,"  said  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
"  certainly  seems  to  me  to  be  rather  a  strong  result."  * 

Bank  of  Ireland  v.  Trustees  of  Evans's  Charities*  has  been 
already  incidentally  treated  in  examining  the  alleged  principle 
of  law  that  the  commission  of  a  felony  by  which  damage  results 
is  not  an  actionable  wrong  against  him  whose  want  of  care  has 
occasioned  the  opportunity  for  committing  felony.  The  main  value 
of  the  case  is  that  it  establishes  the  proposition  that  negligence  to 
work  an  estoppel  must  be  "  in,  or  immediately  connected  with,"  the 
transaction  itself  which  is  complained  of.  We  have,  therefore,  to 
ascertain  the  precise  import  of  this  proposition.  Plaintiffe,  the 
trustees  of  the  charities,  alleged  that  they  were  possessed  of 
stock ;  that  they  had  not  transferred  it ;  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  defendants — the  bank — to  transfer  on  request ;  that  they 
requested  the  defendants  to  transfer  it,  and  that  the  defendants 
refused  to  make  the  transfer.  The  defendants  set  up  a  transfer 
under  forged  powers  of  attorney,  for  which  they  said  the  plaintiffs 
were  responsible,  since  they  allowed  their  secretary  to  have  their 
corporate  seal  in  his  possession.  The  Act  incorporating  the 
trustees  of  the  charities  gave  to  any  meeting  of  trustees  or  the 
majority  present  thereat,  provided  such  majority  should  consist  of 
three  trustees  at  the  least,  power  "  to  order  and  dispose  of  the 
common  seal  of  the  said  corporation,  and  the  use  and  application 
thereof."     There  was  no  evidence  how  far  this  had  been  acted  on 

1  5  H.  L.  C.  389,  at  414. 

2  See,  too,  per  Lord  Brougham,  as  to  the  cases  of  Young  v.  Grote  and  Colea  v.  Bank 
of  England :  "I  agree  in  what  the  learned  judges  have  said  upon  them,  and  also  in  tha 
douht  insinuated  rather  than  expressed  by  the  learned  judges,  and  more  plain) j  intimated 
by  my  noble  and  learned  friend,  an  to  how  the  latter  case  might  have  been  determined  if 
it  had  not  been  disposed  of  in  the  way  in  which  it  was  " :  5  H.  L.  C.  at  415. 

3  5  H.  L.  C.  389. 
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beyond  the  fact  that  the  secretary,  the  confidential  officer  of  the 
trustees,  had  the  custody  of  the  seal,  though  not  power  to  use  or 
apply  it.  Farther,  the  Bank  were  only  empowered  to  register 
transfers  or  assignments  if  signed  by  the  person  or  persons 
making  such  assignment  or  transfer.  "Or  if  such  person  or 
persons  be  absent,  by  his,  her,  or  their  attorney  or  attorneys 
thereunto  lawfully  authorized  in  writing,  under  his,  her,  or  their 
hand  and  seal,  or  hands  and  seals  to  be  attested  by  two  or  more 
credible  witnesses."1  The  transfer  could  not  therefore  be  made 
by  merely  impressing  the  seal ;  besides  this,  the  signature  of  the 
witnesses  was  necessary.3 

In  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  judges  to  the  House  of  Lords,  Parke,  b.% 
affirming  the  judgment  of  the  Irish  Exchequer  Chamber,  Parke,  B.,  betweendireot 
<lrew  a  distinction  between  direct  aild  remote  negligence.  Direct  J^if!™^ 
negligence  isthat  which  itself  by  natural  operation  is  productive 
of  injury.  Remote  or  indirect  negligence  must  operate  by  the 
intervention  of  some  new  cause.  Where  the  course  that  events 
follow  is  a  result  that  is  seen  to  have  flowed  in  ordinary  course 
from  the  particular  negligence  in  the  case,  then  the  negligent  person 
is  liable  to  answer  for  the  neglect;  where  the  result  is  not  "  the 
necessary,  or  ordinary,  or  likely  result  of  that  negligence,"3  then, 
according  to  the  general  principle  of  law,  the  loss  must  lie  where 
it  falls.4  In  the  case  before  the  House,  "  the  negligence  in  the 
custody  of  the  seal  was  very  remotely  connected  with  the  act  of 
transfer.  The  transfer  was  not  the  necessary  or  ordinary  or 
likely  result  of  that  negligence.  It  never  would  have  been,  but 
for  the  occurrence  of  a  very  extraordinary  event,  thai  persons 
should  he  found  either  so  dishonest  or  so  careless  as  to  testify  on  the 
face  of  the  instrument  that  they  had  seen  the  seal  duly  affixed"* 

In  considering  this  case  it  is  apparent  that  the  difficulties  to  Bank  of 

T      1       A 

be  got  over  by  the  bank  were  numerous.     To  establish  any  de-  TnuEwsof 
fence  they  had  to  shew,  first,  negligence  of  the  trustee ;  secondly,  ST*".1? 
damage    flowing    therefrom    in    natural    and    ordinary  course,  considered. 
Negligence,  however,  is    dependent  on  duty.6     The  negligence- 
alleged  was  in  not  taking  more  care  in  the  custody  of  their  seal. 

1  37  Geo.  III.  c.  54  b.  6  (Irish  Statutes). 

3  For  valuable  information  as  to  seals  and  sealing,  see  4  Kent  Comm.  (12th  ed.) 
451.  n.  (e),  and  452-455  ;  also  Shep.  Touch.  (Preston's  ed.)  57  ;  Com.  Dig.  Fait  (A  2), 
Sealing.  There  is  a  curious  passage  in  Fleta  with  regard  to  negligence  in  the  custody 
of  a  seal.  After  suggesting  various  defences  to  actions  on  a  deed,  it  concludes :  ' '  Dum 
tamen  nihil  sit  quod  imperitue  vet  negligentim  sua  possit  imputari  ut  aigUlum  suum 
senescallo  tradiderit  vel  uocori  quod  cautius  dtbv.it  custodivuse  in  quibus  casibue  oporie- 
bit  vocantem  docere  contrarium,  et  tuncfiant  inquiritiones  per  lalia  brevia  " ;  Lib.  6, 
<*•  33.  sec.  2.     Cp,  Hibble white  v.  M'Monne,  6  M.  &  W.  200. 

*  5  H.  L.  C.  at  410. 

4  Ante,  796. 

6  Per  Parke,  B.t  5  H.  L.  C.  at  410.    No  adequate  study  of  this  case  can  be  had  with- 
out reading  the  judgments  delivered  in  the  Irish  Exchequer  Chamber,  3  Ir.  C.  L.  R.  280. 
6  See  per  Lord  fisher,  M.R.,  Le  Lievre  v.  Gould  (1893),  x  Q-  B.  491,  at  497. 
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If  the  trustees  were  in  the  position  of  a  private  person,  as  Parke, 
B.,  points  oat,1  a  similar  duty  must  exist  to  safeguard  a  cheque- 
book, to  lock  up  the  desk  in  which  it  is  kept,  or  to  be  so 
answerable  for  his  goods  that  if  "  a  servant  took  them  and  sold 
them  he  must  be  considered  as  having  concurred  in  the  sale." 
The  trustees,  however,  were  a  corporation  with  statutory  duties, 
among  which  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  alleged  there  was 
any  in  this  respect  that  the  bank  could  call  on  them  to  perform. 
Moreover,  they  had  done  nothing  beyond  leaving  their  seal  in  the 
custody  of  their  confidential  officer.  This  they  were  empowered 
to  do,  observing  certain  formalities.'  Had  they  done  so  with  the 
formalities  the  same  results  would  have  followed.  Yet  the  trustees 
would  have  been  justified.  At  worst  their  act  would  have  been  an 
exercise  of  a  discretionary  power  attended  with  unhappy  results. 
If  the  formalities  were  not  observed,  the  neglect  of  them,  assuming 
the  bank's  right  to  eomplain,  could  have  no  connection  with  the 
forgery.  The  case  then  would  involve  the  same  principle  as  that 
illustrated  by  Sharp  v.  Powell.8  Secondly,  on  the  assumption 
that  there  was  a  duty  on  the  part  of  the  trustees  to  keep  the  seal 
out  of  the  possession  of  the  secretary,4  an  equal  difficulty  existed. 
The  custody  of  the  seal  alone  would  not  enable  a  fraud  to  be 
committed,  even  granted  there  was  also  a  duty  on  the  trustees  to 
anticipate  a  fraud.  The  plaintiffs  were  entitled  to  anticipate  that 
the  "  two  or  more  credible  witnesses,"  who  were  required  to  attest 
the  transfer,  would  perform  their  duty  faithfully,  and  that  even 
if  they  did  not,  the  bank  would  "  look  to  and  see  a  true  and  genuine 
authority  for  a  transfer."5  The  wrongful  act  of  the  trustees,  if 
there  were  a  wrongful  act  of  which  the  bank  could  avail  them- 
selves, could  then  only  become  effectual  through  a  default  in  duty 
of  some  person  over  whose  actions  the  trustees  had  no  control  and 
on  whose  right  action  they  were  therefore  entitled  to  count  Such 
default  accordingly  rendered  the  previous  negligence  of  the 
plaintiffs  remote  and  not  actionable.6 

Merchants  of  the  Staple  of  England  v.  Bank  of  England7  was 

1  5  H.  L.  C.  at  41a 

*  See  per  Crampton,  J.,  in  tbe  Irish  Queen's  Bench,  12  Ir.  L.  B.  365,  at  396* 
8  L.  B.  7  C.  P.  253.    See  ante,  104. 

4  See  3  Ir.  C.  L.  B.  280,  per  Ball,  J.,  at  315,  per  Crampton,  J.,  at  335,  and  per 
Monahan,  C.J.,  at  374. 

B  Per  Perrin,  J.,  I  c.  at  323. 

6  Ante,  73. 

7  21  Q.  B.  Div.  1 6a  See  also  In  re  Cooper,  Cooper  v.  Vesey,  20  Ch.  D.  61 1,  at  634  ; 
Patent  Safety  Gnn  Cotton  Company  v.  Wilson,  49  X,  J.  C.  P.  713  (C.  A.),  per  Brett, 
L.J.,  at  715  :  "In  point  of  law  no  negligence  can  justify  a  thief  or  forger. "  See  also 
the  remarks  of  Lord  Field,  Bank  of  England  v.  Yagliano  Brothers  (1891),  App.  Caa.  107,  at 
169.  In  Canada  the  same  principle  is  recognized  in  Agricultural  Savings  Association 
v.  Federal  Bank,  6  Upp.  Can.  App.  102 ;  ana  in  Saderqnist  v.  Ontario  Bank,  15  Out. 
App.  609,  where  an  ignorant  man,  a  foreigner,  deposited  moneywith  the  defendants,  and 


received  a  non-negotiable  deposit  receipt  for  the  amount. 


depositor's  signature 
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decided  on  the  authority  of  Bank  of  Ireland  v.  Trustees  of 
Evans's  Charities.  An  attempt  was  made  to  discriminate  the 
case  by  drawing  attention  to  Parke,  B/s,  reference  to  the  fact 
that  the  attestation  of  the  transfer  in  Bank  of  Ireland  v.  Trustees 
of  Evans's  Charities  asserted  that  the  sealing  and  delivery  was 
had  in  the  presence  of  the  witnesses  by  the  successive  chairmen 
of  the  company.  Fry,  L.  J.,  considered  this  to  be  immaterial : l  " It 
appears  to  me  that  the  attestation,  so  far  as  it  referred  to  the 
presence  of  the  chairman,  was  immaterial.  The  terms  of  the 
statute  which  required  the  attestation  did  not  require  that  it  shall 
be  executed  in  the  presence  of  the  chairman  at  all,  and  therefore 
I  cannot  help  concluding  that  it  is  really  an  immaterial  matter, 
though,  no  doubt,  the  fact  that  certain  persons  so  certified  is 
evidence  of  their  carelessness." 

Yet  surely  this  very  fact  of  the  carelessness  of  certain  persons  Fry,  J.'s, 
is  vital.  Assuming  actionable  negligence  and  an  uninterrupted  £onSdere<L 
course  of  events  subsequent  to  the  negligence,  if  the  view 
presented  here  is  correct,  it  would  be  difficult  to  avoid  the 
conclusion  that  the  person  guilty  of  the  negligence  was  respon- 
sible for  the  consequences.  Where  the  sequence  of  consequences 
fails  is  where  a  duty  of  care  has  to  be  exercised  by  third  persons, 
The  presumption  is  that  they  will  do  their  duties.  Thus  every- 
thing subsequent  to  the  time  when  they  are  bound  to  intervene 
can  only  indirectly  and  remotely  be  referred  to  previous  agents, 
whose  action  in  law  then  becomes  irresponsible  action.3  The  true 
ground  of  the  likeness  of  this  case  to  Bank  of  Ireland  v.  Trustees 
of  Evans's  Charities  is  that  in  neither  case  was  there  any  legal 
duty  on  the  plaintifls  to  do  some  further  act  which  they  had  not 
done.  Any  duty  that  existed  was  a  duty  not  to  mislead."  The 
plaintiffs  did  nothing,  represented  nothing,  and  mere  laxity  in  the 
custody  of  the  seal  alone  would  not  enable  a  transfer  of  stock  to 
be  effected. 

Arnold  v.  Cheque  Bank4  illustrates  the  principle  laid  down  Arnold  v. 
in  Bank  of  Ireland  v.  Trustees  of  Evans's  Charities.     An  action  0he^TO  B*nk- 
was  brought  to  recover  the  proceeds  of  a  draft  of  ;£iooo,  upon 
the  ground  that  it  was  received  by  the  defendants  in  circumstances 

was  left  with  defendants  for  identification.  Defendants,  however,  paid  to  a  person 
presenting  the  note  without  identification.  From  the  time  of  payment,  in  April,  to 
December,  nothing  was  done*  In  December  the  plaintiff  employed  a  solicitor,  who  did 
nothing.  In  Apru  he  consulted  another ;  a  demand  on  the  bank  was  then  made,  and 
this  was  the  first  intimation  of  the  fraud  practised  on  them.  The  Court  held  there  was 
no  legal  duty  cast  on  the  plaintiff  to  notify  the  fraud  to  defendants,  and  thus  an 
essential  element  to  estoppel  by  conduct  was  absent  from  their  case.  See  Shipman  v. 
Bank  of  State  of  New  York,  126  N.  T.  318,  22  Am.  St.  R.  821. 

1  21  Q.  B.  Div.  at  177.  8  Ante,  59. 

8  Per  Parke,  B.,  5  H.  L.  C.  at  41a 

4  1  C.  P.  Div.  578.  See  Klein  wort,  Sons  &  Co.  v.  Comptoir  Nationals  d'Escompte 
de  Paris  (1894),  2  Q.  B.  157. 
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which  made  it  money  received  to  the  use  of  the  plaintiffs,  who 
were  merchants  in  New  York,  and  desired  to  transmit  the  draft 
in  question  to  Bradford.  To  this  end  the  draft  was  specially 
indorsed,  and  inclosed  in  a  letter  for  England.  It  was  stolen 
daring  transit,  an  indorsement  forged,  and  was  ultimately  paid 
by  the  defendants.  The  plaintiffs  sought  to  recover  the  money 
thus  paid.  Payment  was  resisted  by  the  defendants  on  the 
ground  that  the  plaintiffs  had  been  negligent  in  the  transmission 
of  the  draft ;  and  to  prove  this  they  tendered  evidence  to  shew 
"  an  usual  or  almost  invariable  practice  of  sending,  besides  the 
letter  containing  the  draft,  a  letter  of  advice  by  the  same  or 
another  ship."1  This  was  rejected,  and  in  the  result  a  verdict 
was  directed  for  the  plaintiffs.  An  order  nisi  for  a  new  trial,  on 
the  ground  of  the  rejection  of  evidence  of  the  plaintiffs1  neglect 
of  the  ordinary  usage  of  merchants,  and  that  the  plaintiffs  were 
precluded  from  recovering  by  neglect  of  proper  precautions  in  the 
custody  and  dispatch  of  the  draft,  was  discharged  ;  the  Common 
Pleas  Division  being  of  opinion  that  the  plaintiffs  could  not  be 
guilty  of  negligence  in  relying  on  the  honesty  of  their  servants 
in  the  discharge  of  their  ordinary  duty  of  conveying  letters  to  the 
post,  and  that  there  was  not  any  duty  to  the  general  public  to 
exercise  the  same  care  in  transmission  of  the  draft  as  if  any  or 
every  servant  employed  was  a  notorious  thief.1  As  to  the  duty 
of  sending  a  separate  letter  of  advice  with  it,  "  which  would 
entail  upon  the  senders  of  cheques  new  and  unheard-of  respon- 
sibilities," the  Court  held  that  "this  duty  would  be  collateral  to 
the  indorsing  and  forwarding  of  the  draft,  and  the  omission  of  it 
could  in  no  sense  be  considered  as  the  proximate  cause  of  the 
larceny  and  forgery  which  have  occurred."" 
stock  handed  Akin  to  the  cases  we  have  considered  is  the  case  of  stock  or 
order?n  winch  funds  handed  over  by  a  banker  under  a  forged  order  to  an  innocent 
peraoDsU0^  purchaser  from  the  forger.  The  question  then  arises  :  Who  is  to 
be  loser.         suffer    loss — the   rightful    owner,  the  banker,  or   the   innocent 

assignee  ? 
midyardr.  The  earliest  decision  on  the  point  dates  so  far  back  as   1722. 

Company  and  In  Hildyard  v.  South  Sea  Company  and  Keate,4  South  Sea  stock 
Eeate  0f  ^e  plaintiff  was  transferred  on  the  authority  of  a  forged  letter 

1  1  C.  P.  Div.  at  584. 

2  See  per  Fry,  L.J.,  Fine  Art  Society  i>.  Union  Bank  of  London,  17  Q.  B.  Div.  705, 
at  713  ;  also  M 'Entire  v.  Potter,  22  Q.  B.  D.  438  ;  Belknap  v.  National  Bank  of  North 
America,  100  Mass.  376. 

8  I  C.  P.  Div.  at  590.  Cp.  Vagliano  Brothers  v.  Bank  of  England,  22  Q.  B»  D. 
103,  at  122,  affirmed  in  Court  of  Appeal,  23  Q.  B.  Div.  243,  reversed  in  the  H.  of  L. 
(1891),  Apn.  Cas.  107. 

4  2  P.  Wms.  76;  cp.  Harrison  and  Pryse'sCase  (1740),  Barnard.  (Ch.)  324,  which 
Best,  C.J.,  in  Davis  v.  Bank  of  England,  2  Bing.  at  406,  considers  "not  correctly 
reported  by  Barnardiston,"  and  refers  to  2  Atk.  120,  where  it  appears  $ub  noau 
Harrison  i>.  Harrison. 
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of  attorney  to  the  defendant  Keate.  On  the  plaintiff  claiming 
restitution,  it  was  held  by  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll  that  "  a  forged  letter 
of  attorney  was,  as  to  him,  the  same  as  no  letter  of  attorney ; 
consequently  his  stock,  which  has  been  transferred  from  him 
without  any  authority  at  all,  ought  to  be  restored  to  him."  The 
decision  further  was  that  Keate,  and  not  the  company,  was  to 
restore  the  stock,  and  also  to  pay  back  the  dividend  which  he  had 
received,  as  well  as  pay  to  the  plaintiff  and  the  company  their  costs ; 
"  and  it  would  be  of  public  use  that  those  who  accept  of  a  transfer 
of  stock  under  a  letter  of  attorney  should  be  obliged  to  take  strict 
care  of  the  validity  and  reality  of  such  letter  of  attorney,  for  no 
other  person  can  be  so  properly  concerned  to  do  it." 

In  Ashby  v.  Blackwell,1  Lord  Chancellor  Northington  declined  not  followed 
to  follow  this  decision,  and   decided   that    "a  trustee,  whether chanceUor 
a  private  person  or  body  corporate,  must  see  to  the  reality  of  the  Northington 
authority  empowering  them  to  dispose  of  the  trust  money ;  for  if  Biackweh. 
the  transfer  is  made  without  the  authority  of  the  owner  the  act 
is  a  nullity,  and  in  consideration  of  law  and  equity  the  rights 
remain  as  before."     As  to  Hildyard  v.  South  Sea  Company  and 
Keate,  the    Lord  Chancellor   "differed  both  from  the  decision 
and  the  reasoning  of  that    case."2      "I   think,"   he    said,   "it 
was  not  incumbent  upon  Blackwell  to  inquire  into  the  letter  of 
attorney,   because  I  think  the  letter  of  attorney  in    this   and 
similar  cases  is  no  part  of  the  purchaser's  title.     The  title  is  the 
admission  into  the  company  as  a  partner  pro  tanto,  he  accepting 
the  stock  on  the  conditions  of  the  partnership.     The  letter  of 
attorney  is  only  the  authority  of  the  company  to  transfer.     In 
fact,  they  have  so  considered  it,  for  they  have  made  regulations 
to  prevent  frauds  in  letters  of  attorney,  which,  they  now  insist, 
concerned  not  them,  but  the  purchaser,  which  is  repugnant.  .  .   . 
On  the   other  hand,  they   (the  company)  must    and   ought   to 
answer  for  their  and  their  servants'  negligence." 

A  similar  point  came  before  the  Common  Pleas  in  Davis  v.  Davis  v.  Bank 
Bank    of    England."      The   judgment   of  Best,    C.J.,    is   very  jJJf^SS^f 
full  and  worthy  of  study.4     In  the  course  of  it  he  said  :*  "  It  is  Beflt»  aj« 

2  Eden  299,  at  302,  Ambler  503. 
'  302. 

8  (1824),  2  Bing.  393.  This  case  was  much  considered  by  the  Irish  Judges  in  the 
Ex.  Cn.  in  Bank  of  Ireland  v.  Trustees  of  Evans's  Charities,  3  Ir.  C.  L.  R.  280,  at  303, 
3!9i  336,  340,  342,  352,  373,  379.  Coles  v.  Bank  of  England,  10  A.  &  E.  437,  has  been 
noticed  already.  Stone  v.  Marsh,  6  B.  &  C.  551,  Hume  v.  Bolland,  By.  &  Moo.  371, 
Ex  parte  Bolland,  In  the  matter  of  Marsh,  Mont  &  Mac.  315, — all  dealing  with 
Fauntleroy's  forgeries,  are  authorities  for  the  position  that  the  cestui  que  trust  may 
recover  against  the  innocent  trustees,  and  is  not  compelled  to  seek  restitution  from  the 
bunker. 

4  See  per  Kay,  J.,  Barton  v.  North  Staffordshire  Bailway  Company,  38  Ch.  D. 
458,  at  464. 

B  2  Bing.  at  407. 


1  (1765),  s 
a  X.  c.  at 
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the  duty  of  the  bank  to  prevent  the  entry  of  a  transfer  until  they 
are  satisfied  that  the  person  who  claims  to  be  allowed  to  make  it 
is  duly  authorized  to  do  so.  They  may  take  reasonable  time  to 
make  enquiries,  and  require  proof  that  the  signature  to  a  power 
of  attorney  is  the  writing  of  the  person  whose  signature  it  pur- 
ports to  be.  It  is  the  bank,  therefore,  and  not  the  stockholder, 
who  is  to  suffer,  if  for  want  of  enquiring — and  it  does  not  appear 
that  any  enquiry  was  made  in  this  case — they  are  imposed  upon, 
and  allow  a  transfer  to  be  entered  in  their  books,  made  without  a 
proper  authority."  "  But,1  to  prevent  as  far  as  we  can  the  alarm 
which  an  argument  urged  on  behalf  of  the  bank  is  likely  to  excite, 
we  will  say  that  the  bank  cannot  refuse  to  pay  the  dividends  to 
subsequent  purchasers  of  these  stocks.  If  the  bank  should  say  to 
such  subsequent  purchasers,  '  The  persons  of  whom  you  bought 
were  not  legally  possessed  of  the  stocks  they  sold  you/  the 
answer  would  be :  '  The  bank,  in  the  books  which  the  law  requires 
them  to  keep,  and  for  the  keeping  which  they  receive  a  re- 
muneration from  the  public,  have  registered  these  persons  as  the 
owners  of  these  stocks,  and  the  bank  cannot  be  permitted  to  say 
that  such  persons  were  not  the  owners."  "We  agree1  with  the 
counsel  for  the  bank,  that  if  it  had  appeared  that  the  bank  had 
paid  these  dividends  to  persons  to  whom  (if  the  plaintiff  had 
informed  them  of  the  forgeries  as  he  ought  to  have  done  on  the 
5th  March,  1820)  they  could  have  refused  to  pay  them,  he 
cannot  recover  such  dividends  in  this  action.  We  say,  in  the 
language  of  Lord  Mansfield  in  Bird  v.  Bandal,* '  That  whatever 
will  in  equity  and  conscience,  according  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  bar  the  plaintiff's  recovery,  may  be  given  in  evidence  by 
the  defendant,  because  the  plaintiff  must  recover  upon  the  justice 
and  conscience  of  his  own  case,  and  on  that  only."  "  It  is  not 
enough  for  the  defendants  to  say  that  they  might  have  paid  these 
dividends  to  other  persons ;  to  defend  the  action  on  the  principle 
laid  down  by  Lord  Mansfield  they  must  prove  that  they  have 
paid  them  to  persons  to  whom  they  could  have  refused  to  pay 
them  had  they  been  informed  of  the  forgeries."  "  This  case4  was 
put  to  us  in  argument.  A.  knowing  that  B.  had  forged  A.'s  name 
to  a  draft  on  his  banker,  sees  B.  come  out  of  the  banker's  shop 
with  the  money  obtained  by  the  forgery,  and  neither  arrests  B. 
nor  gives  any  information  to  the  banker.  Could  A.  recover  this 
money  again  from  the  banker?  A  jury  in  such  a  case  must 
find  that  A.  was  privy  to  the  forgery  at  the  time  it  was  com- 
mitted, and  would,  I  think,  infer  that  A.  assented  to  it,  and  such 

1  L.  c  at  407.  *  Z.  c  at  409. 

8  3  Burr.  1345,  at  1353.  *  *  Bing-  **  4"- 
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finding  would  prevent  his  recovering  in  an  action   against  the 
banker/'1 

The  judgment  of  the  Common  Pleas  was  reversed  upon  writ  judgment  of 
of  error   by  the    King's   Bench,2  on  what  Shadwell,  V.C.,   in  £w»edby the 
Sloman   v.    Bank    of    England,8   describes    as    the    "  singular  King's  Bench, 
ground "  that  it  could  not  be  the  duty  of  the  bank  to  pay  the 
dividends    until  they  had  received  them  from  Government,  and 
on  the  ground  that  "  there  is  no  allegation  in  the  declaration 
that  the  bank  ever  had  received  the  dividends  from  Government, 
nor  is  there  any  fact  found  by  the  jury  to  cure  the  want  of  that 
allegation."4     As  to  this  the  remark  of  Shadwell,  V.C.,  appears 
eminently  just :  "  It  seems  to  me  that  every  Court  of  Law  ought 
to  take  it  for  granted  that  that  which  the  Legislature  says  shall 
be  done  has  been  done.'"   The  principles  laid  down  by  Best,  C.J., 
were  not  impugned,  and   have  frequently  been   referred  to  in 
subsequent  cases  as  rightly  setting  forth  the  law. 

In  Sloman  v.  Bank  of  England8  a  curious  complication  arose,  Sloman •.Bank 
and  caused  the  suit  to  be  prosecuted  in  Chancery.  •  One  of  two  °  ^  a  * 
trustees  of  a  sum  of  stock  sold  it  out  under  a  power  of  attorney 
to  which  he  had  forged  the  signature  of  his  co-trustee,  and  sub- 
sequently absconded.  The  bank  refused  to  replace  the  stock, 
and  the  plaintiffs  were  advised  that  as  the  stock  was  standing  in 
the  joint  names  of  the  trustees,  one  alone  could  not  bring  an 
action  at  law  against  the  bank.  The  Vice-Chancellor  held  that 
a  Court  of  Equity  would  compel  the  bank  to  reinvest  the  stock  in 
the  name  of  the  other  trustee,  adding  :7  "  Upon  the  mere  restitu- 
tion of  the  stock  a  right  would  accrue  to  "  the  holder  "  to  receive 
the  dividends  from  the  time  when  the  stock  was  abstracted." 

Midland  Railway  Company  v.  Taylor  *  was  argued  on  a  subtle  Midland 
distinction  between  its  facts  and  those  which  existed  in  Sloman  v.  company  «. 
Bank  of  England.    It  was  contended  that  in  that  case  the  defrauded  T w°r* 
trustee  was  alive,  and  his  legal  rights  complete  and  enforceable, 
while  in  the  present  case  the  defrauded  trustee  had  died,  so  that 
his  right  of  action  was  altogether  gone,  and  the  other  trustee, 
who  had  transferred  the  stock  by  deed,  forging  his  co-trustee's 
name,  had  himself  duly  executed  the  deed  of  transfer.      The 
argument  was  thus  summed  up:  "All  that  the  appellants  did 
was  to  act  on  a  deed  which,  as  to  them,  was  a  lawful  authority  for 
the  transfer,  but  if  not  so  at  that  time,  was  so  afterwards,  for 

1  Cp.  M'Kenzie  v.  British  Linen  Company,  6  App.  Caa.  82,  per  Lord  Blackburn,  at 
100. 

*  5  B.  &  C.  185.  *  (1845),  x4  Sim-  475t  at  4s6- 

4  5  B.  &  C.  at  187.  '  14  Sim.  at  486. 

6  14  Sim.  475.  7  L,  c.  at  492. 
8  (i860),  28  Beav.  287,  8  H.  L.  C.  751 
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Conclusion. 


Telegraph 
Company  r. 
Davenport. 
Headnote  con- 
sidered. 


Facts  of  the 
case. 


Bright,  becoming  the  survivor  of  the  two  partners,  became  the 
domimis  of  the  stock."1  This  argument  did  not  prevail  either 
with  the  Master  of  the  Bolls  or  in  the  House  of  Lords,  whither 
the  case  was  carried  (after  enrolment).  Lord  Chancellor  West- 
bury  was  particularly  emphatic:  "There  can  be  no  possible 
doubt  that  there  is  a  title  in  that  personal  representative  (of  the 
defrauded  trustee)  to  call  on  the  company  to  replace  the  stock. 
...  It  is  impossible  to  say  that  the  right,  which  existed  at  the 
time  when  the  forged  transfer  was  made,  is  taken  away  and 
lost  by  the  accidental  circumstance  of  Taylor  subsequently  dying 
in  the  lifetime  of  Bright." 

The  law  appears  clearly  established  in  the  course  marked 
out  by  these  decisions.  No  one  is  to  be  deprived  of  his  property 
without  his  assent ;  and  property  wrongfully  transferred  or  stolen 
should  be  restored  to  the  rightful  owner.  On  the  presentation 
to  a  banker  or  a  trustee  of  funds  of  a  certificate  for  transfer,  the 
most  scrutinizing  enquiries  must  be  made,  and  the  parties  re- 
quired to  transfer  must  act  upon  their  own  responsibility.  If 
misled,  though  wholly  without  fault,  they  must  suffer,  and  their 
loss  can  only  be  shifted,  where  the  act  of  the  true  owner  has 
brought  about  the  state  of  things  which  has  induced  them  to 
part  with  possession.1 

A  United  States  case  on  this  subject,  Telegraph  Company  v. 
Davenport,8  may  with  advantage  be  referred  to,  and  is  wholly  in 
accord  with  the  English  decisions.  The  headnote  is,  however, 
somewhat  misleading,  and  certainly  not  borne  out  by  the  judg- 
ment in  the  case.  "  The  negligence  of  their  guardian,"  it  is  laid 
down,  "  cannot  preclude  minors  from  asserting  by  suit  their  right 
to  stock  belonging  to  them,"  which  was  sold  and  transferred 
through  alleged  negligence  of  the  guardian.  If  the  stock  was  in 
the  minors'  names  the  fact  of  minority  is  irrelevant,  and  a  transfer 
in  fraud  of  them  would  be  inoperative  wholly  irrespective  of  their 
minority.  If  the  stock  were  not  in  the  minors'  names  but  in  the 
guardian's,  and  the  proper  formal  authority  were  given  to  the 
bank  by  the  guardian,  the  fact  of  the  minor  having  a  trust 
interest  in  the  property,  not  disclosed  to  the  bank,  would  not 
affect  the  bank  with  greater  liability  than  in  an  ordinary  case. 

But  a  reference  to  the  case  itself  will  shew  that  the  point 
decided  was  nothing  of  the  sort.  It  was  contended  that 
u  the  mother  of  the  plaintiffs,  as  their  guardian,  was  chargeable 
with  culpable  negligence  in  the  keeping  of  the  certificates, 
and  therefore  that   the   plaintiffs   are   estopped  from   claiming 

i  8  H.  L.  C.  at  754. 

3  Swan  v.  North  British  Australasian  Company,  7  H.  &  N.  603,  2  H.  &  C.  175. 

8  97  U.  S.  (7  Otto),  369. 
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them  or  their  value  from  the  company."1  It  is  plain  that  the 
question  of  majority  or  minority  has  nothing  essentially  to  do 
with  the  case.  The  argument  was  no  more  than  the  old  familiar 
one  we  have  traced  through  a  series  of  cases,  that  the  plaintiffs,  or 
some  one  identified  with  them,  have  been  negligent,  and  therefore 
our  negligence  should  be  excused.  The  Court  met  it  by  saying :  Judgment  of 
"  We  do  not  think  it  at  all  necessary  to  comment  at  any  length  e  ourt" 
upon  this  singular  position ;  for  even  if  it  were  possible,  as  it  is 
not,  to  preclude  the  minor  heirs  from  asserting  their  rights  to 
property  received  from  their  father"  (it  thus  appears  that  the 
stock  was  in  their  names,  and  this  is  definitely  so  stated  in  the 
case),5  "  by  reason  of  any  negligence  of  their  guardian,*  we  are 
unable  to  perceive  any  necessary  connexion  between  "  the  negli- 
gence alleged  and  the  results  accrued. 

The  decision,  it  is  therefore  apparent,  does  not  bear  at  all  on  Comment 
the  question  of   whether   a   trustee   guardian    for   infants   can 
prejudice   their   position  by  dealing  with    funds  vested  in  the 
trustee's  name.     On  general  principles  it  is  clear  that  in  such  a 
case  infants  are  not  specially  protected.4 

The  case  of  Ashbury  Bailway  Carriage  and   Iron   Company  Ashbury  Baii- 
v.    Riche,'   has   also   been  invoked  for  the  projection  of  com-  ^YironCom- 
panies  where  they  have  certified  transfers  that  ultimately  prove  Pany  *•  Riohe- 
forged.     It   has   been   argued  on  their  behalf  that  there  can 
be  no  remedy  for  the  non-issue  of  stock,  which  a  company  has  no 
power  to  issue ;  for  the  effect  of  allowing  damages  where  there  is 
no  power  to  contract  would  be  to  extend  the  powers  of  a  com- 
pany, and  do  away  with  the  limitation  on  their  issue  of  shares. 
The  answer  to  this  contention  was  given  in  Balkis  Consolidated  BaiWs 
Company  v.   Tomkinson,6  where  Lord  Herschell,  C,  says:  (<  A 0^^ 
person  to  whom  the  company  is  liable  by  estoppel  to  pay  damages  Tomkinson. 
for  refusing  to  register  his  transfer  does  not  by  reason  thereof 
become  a  shareholder.     Indeed  the  very  title  by  estoppel  implies 
that  he  is  not  one.     It  has  never  been  laid  down,  and  is  mani- 
festly not  the  law,  that  a  company  is  not  authorized  to  employ  its 
funds  in  paying  damages  for  a  wrong  done,  and  if  his  right  by 
estoppel  is  established,  the  company  have  as  much  committed  a 
wrong  by  refusing  to  register  as  shareholder  the  person  whose 
title  they  deny  as  if  his  title  to  be  registered  had  in  fact  been  a 
good  one." 

1  L.  c,  at  372.  8  Cp.  ante^  199. 

3  97  U.  S.  (7  Otto.},  at  J70,  "  in  whose  [the  children's]  names,  respectively,  they 

e  entered  on  the  books  of  the  company,  and  to  whom  separate  certificates  were  issued.1' 


were 


4  Ante,  1492.  54  &  5$  Vict.  c.  43,  and  55  &  56  Vict.  c.  36,  are  Acts  for  preserving 
purchasers  of  stock  from  Tosses  by  forged  transfer,  and  provides  for  payment  of  com- 
pensation for  losses  sustained  from  a  transfer  of  securities  brought  about  for  forgery. 

5  L.  R.  7  H.  L.  653.  •  (1893),  App.  Cas.  396,  at  407. 
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Distinction  The  distinction  between  instruments  that  are  negotiable,  or 

negotiable  and  are  Seated  in  such  a  way  as  to  hold  out  to  third  persons  that 
not  negotiable  they  are  negotiable,  and  instruments  that  are  in  their  nature  not 

instruments.  *    .  ° 

negotiable,  may  now  be  noted  more  in  detail, 
i.  Where  an         i .  If  an  instrument  is  not  negotiable,  no  right  of  action  can 
not  negotiable.  be  transferred  by  delivery ;  unless  there  is  a  representation  on 
the  face  of  the  instrument  made  by  the  person  in  whom  the  title 
would  be  apart  from  such  representation — that  it  would  pass  with 
a  good  title  to  any  one  taking  it  in  good  faith  and  for  value — 
which  representation  has  induced  others  to  alter  their  position  on 
the  faith  thereof.1     This  is  so  even  where  the  conduct  of  the  owner 
has  enabled  a  fraud  to  be  perpetrated  and  has  caused  loss ;  if, 
that  is,  such  conduct  is  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business,  and 
there  is  no  neglect  of  duty  either  to  individuals  or  to  the  public ; 
as  in  Fine  Art  Society  v.  Union  Bank  of  London.1 
Fine  Art  In  that  case  plaintiffs  brought  an  action  for  wrongful  conversion 

u^don^Bank  of  °*  certain  post-office  orders  which  they  had  handed  to  a  clerk  to  pay 
London.  [u  to  their  account  at  the  defendants'  bank,  where  also,  unknown  to 
them,  the  clerk  had  an  account.  The  clerk  paid  the  orders  to  his 
own  account,  and  the  bank  presented  the  orders  to  the  post-office, 
received  the  money  for  them,  and  placed  it  to  his  credit.  If  the 
post-office  orders  were  not  negotiable,  the  defendants  were  clearly 
liable,  since  the  property  of  the  plaintdfls  would  then  not  have 
been  divested.  The  ordinary  practice  with  post-office  orders  was 
proved  to  be  for  the  payee  to  sign  a  receipt  in  the  form  appearing 
on  the  order.  In  the  case  of  orders  presented  for  payment  by  a 
banker  a  regulation  permitted  payment  without  the  signature,  fay 
the  payee,  of  the  receipt  contained  in  the  order,  provided  the 
name  of  the  banker  presenting  the  order  was  written  or  stamped 
on  it.  The  contention  was  that  the  effect  of  this  was  to  make  a 
post-office  order  an  instrument  which  passed  by  delivery  amongst 
all  persons  having  banking  accounts.  The  Court  of  Appeal  held 
otherwise,  considering  that  the  effect  was  merely  "  to  make  the 
signature  of  the  banker  a  substitute  for  the  signature  to  the 
receipt  of  the  original  payee."'  To  the  suggestion  that  the  conduct 
of  the  plaintiffs  in  trusting  the  orders  to  a  clerk  to  pay  in,  estopped 
them  from  setting  up  their  legal  title,  it  was  answered4  that  there 
was  "  no  neglect  of  any  duty  which  the  plaintiffs  owed  to  the 
defendants  or  to  the  general  public,  and  in  fact  there  was  no 

1  Goodwin  v.  Robarts,  i  App.  Cas.  476,  per  Lord  Cairns,  C,  at  489;  Colonial 
Bank  v.  Cadj  and  Williams,  15  App.  Cas.  267  ;  Bentinck  v.  London  Joint  Stock  Bank 
(1893),  2  Cn-  120. 

»  17  Q.  B.  Div.  705. 

*  Per  Fry,  L.J.,  delivering  the  judgment  of  himself  and  Bowen,  LJ.,  L  c  at  713. 

4  Ibid. 
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negligence  at  all ;  for  the  plaintiffs  could  not,  and  if  they  could, 
they  were  not  bound  themselves  to  cany  the  post-office  orders  to 
the  bank,  and  they  were  therefore  acting  reasonably  and  prudently 
in  entrusting  the  orders  to  the  care  and  custody  of  "  "  their  servant ; 
and  by  this  reasonable  conduct  they  cannot  be  estopped  from 
asserting  their  legal  claim  to  the  proceeds  of  the  orders." 

2.  Where    an    instrument   is  negotiable  a  holder   for  value  (2)  Where  an 

•  ,  ■*       ,  .•        •  ,«,i    i    ,  •      .  it        instrument  is 

without  notice  is  entitled  to  recover  against  a  person  who  has  negotiable, 
signed  his  name  to  it  and  delivered  it  to  be  negotiated,  although 
the  person  to  whom  the  blank  paper  is  given  may  have  defrauded 
the  man  who  gave  it  to  him.1  This  is  only  where  the  instrument 
is  filled  up.  For  it  has  been  held  that  if  one  without  inquiry 
takes  an  instrument  signed  in  blank  by  a  third  party,  and  fills 
up  the  blanks,  he  cannot,  even  in  the  case  of  a  negotiable  in- 
strument, claim  the  benefit  of  being  a  purchaser  for  value  without 
notice,  so  as  to  acquire  a  greater  right  than  the  person  from 
whom  he  himself  received  the  instrument.2 

The  rule  of  law,  says  Parke,  B.,8  "  was  long  considered  as  being  Rule  stated  by 
firmly  established,  that  the  holder  of  bills  of  exchange  indorsed  "  *  ' 
in  blank,  or  other  negotiable  securities  transferable  by  delivery, 
could  give  a  title  which  he  himself  did  not  possess  to  a  bond  fide 
holder  for  value."*  This  rule,  which  Parke,  B.,  speaks  of  as  at 
least  jeopardized  at  the  time  when  he  was  considering  it,4  has 
since  been  completely  re-established,5  and  it  is  now  undoubted 
law  that  negligence  does  not  invalidate  the  title  of  a  person  taking 
a  negotiable  instrument  (1)  in  good  faith,  and  (2)  for  value. 

1  London  and  South-Western  Bank  v.  Wentworth,  5  Ex.  D.  96.  As  to  what  are 
negotiable  instruments,  see  ante  1 54 1. 

3  France  v.  Clark,  26  Ch.  Div.  257  ;  Powell  v.  London  and  Provincial  Bank  (1893), 
2  Cb.  555,  where  the  requirements  of  sec.  14  of  8  &  p  Vict.  c.  16,  that  deeds  of  transfer 
shall  be  "duly  Btamped,"  and  the  consideration  "truly  stated"  therein,  are  held  merely 
directory ;  and  it  is  determined  non-compliance  with  them  does  not  invalidate  an 
instrument  otherwise  regular.     See  Fox  v.  Martin,  W.  N.  1895,  36. 

s  Foster  v.  Pearson,  1  Cr.  M.  &  R  849,  at  855. 

4  He  was  referring  to  "  the  rule  first  laid  down  by  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in 
the  case  of  Snow  v.  Peacock,  11  Moo.  (C.  P.)  286,  3  Bing.  406,  and  which  was  founded 
upon  the  dicta  rather  than  the  decision  of  the  judges  of  the  King's  Bench  in  the 
case  of  Grill  «?.  Cubitt."  Gill  v.  Cubitt,  3  B.  &  C.  466,  is  overruled  as  an  authority 
on  the  transfer  of  negotiable  securities  by  Raphael  v.  Bank  of  England,  17  C.  B.  161. 
This  last  case  establishes  that  a  person  who  takes  a  negotiable  instrument  bond  fide  for 
value  has  undoubtedly  a  good  title,  and  is  not  affected  by  the  want  of  title  of  the  party 
from  whom  he  takes  it.  His  having  the  means  of  knowing  that  the  security  has  been 
lost  or  stolen,  and  neglecting  to  avail  himself  thereof,  may  indeed  amount  to  negligence, 
yet  will  not  disentitle  him  to  recover.  As  to  "means  of  knowledge,"  see  Kelly  v. 
Solari,  9  M.  &  W.  54,  where  what  is  sufficient  to  preclude  recovery  for  money  paid 
under  a  mistake  in  fact  is  considered.    Ante,  1543. 

5  By  45  &  46  Vict.  c.  61.  s.  90.,  London  Joint  Stock  Bank  v.  Simmons  (1892),  App. 
Cas.  201.  Many  of  the  American  States  have  adopted  the  rule  that  if  a  negotiable 
instrument — a  cheque  or  draft — upon  which  the  name  of  a  prior  indorser  has  been 
forged,  is  paid,  the  amount  may  be  recovered  back  from  the  party  to  whom  it  has 
been  paid,  or  from  any  party  who  indorsed  it  subsequent  to  the  forgery.  People's 
Bank  v.  Franklin  Bank,  17  Am.  St.  K.  884,  and  long  note,  at  889. 
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Negotiable  The  make?  of  negotiable  paper  is  always  presumed,  in  the 

ffamedPto"be  absence  of  evidence,  to  have  issued  it  clear  of  all  blemishes  or 
issued  clear  of  alterations.  The  burden  of  showing  that  it  was  defective  when 
issued  is  on  the  holder.  "  He  who  takes  a  blemished  bill  or  note 
takes  it  with  all  its  imperfections  on  its  head.  He  becomes 
sponsor  for  them,  and  though  he  acts  honestly,  he  acts  negli- 
gently. But  the  law  presumes  against  negligence  as  a  degree 
of  culpability;  and  it  presumes  that  he  [the  holder]  had  not 
only  satisfied  himself  of  the  innocency  of  the  transaction, 
but  that  he  had  provided  himself  with  the  proofs  of  it,  to  meet  a 
"  scrutiny  he  had  reason  to  suspect."1 
Negotiable  This  is  on  the  principle  that  by  the  law-merchant  a  negotiable 

instrument         •      ,  ,       i  •  j   i_  _o_#  *  ±.v.  . ^ 

when  issued  instrument  when  issued  becomes  a  portion  of  the  currency,  and 
port?nof  the  ^e  person  who  issues  it  is  bound  to  make  good  the  representation 
currency.  he  authorizes.  It  may  be  urged,  in  alleged  conformity  with  cases 
already  discussed,2  that  this  principle  does  not  extend  to  authorize 
dealings  that  can  exist  only  through  the  perpetration  of  crimes. 
On  consideration,  however,  even  admitting  the  existence  of  the 
principle,  a  difference  is  apparent  between  a  case  like  Young  v. 
Grote  and  the  present  case.  There  the  cheque,  though  negli- 
gently filled  up,  was  yet  a  perfect  instrument,  and  there  was  no 
authority  to  alter  it.  In  the  present  case  the  maker  signed  his 
name  and  delivered  the  paper  for  the  purpose  of  being  filled  up 
within  certain  limits  indicated  by  the  stamp,  and,  upon  its  being 
filled  up  in  a  manner  apparently  warranted  by  the  maker's 
dealings  with  it,  whether  he  was  defrauded  or  not  became  in  law 
immaterial ;  otherwise,  private  instructions  would  control  legal 
relations  created  by  the  maker's  act. 

The  acceptor  of  a  bill  is  in  no  better  position  if  he  signs 
before  the  drawer's  name  is  inserted  than  if  he  signs  after ;  and 
if  he  signs  after  he  will  be  bound,  by  virtue  of  the  third  proposi- 
tion in  Carr  v.  London  and  North-Western  Railway  Company.* 
The  case  has  been  put  in  another  way ;  whether  there  is  crime 
or  not  in  the  filling  up  of  the  instrument,  is  immaterial,  and 
therefore  inadmissible,  since  the  act  of  the  acceptor  has  given 
authority  to  fill  up  the  instrument  in  the  way  in  which  apparently 
it  has  been  filled  up.  Any  such  proposition  is  nevertheless 
logically  inadmissible ;  for  the  acceptor  has  never  given  any  such 
authority,  and  the  law  does  not  say  that  he  has  given  authority. 
It  merely  refuses  to  take  cognisance  of  anything  else  than  is 

1  Estate  of  Nagle,  134  Pa.  St.  31  at  44,  19  Am.  St.  B.  669,  adopting  the  language 
of  Gibson,  C.J.,  in  Simpson  v.  Stackhouse,  9  Pa.  St.  186,  at  187. 
s  Ante,  1578  and  1599. 
*  L.  R  10  C.  P.  307. 
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apparent  on  the  paper  the  acceptor  has  issued,  where  the  acceptor 
is  sued  upon  it.1 

In  an  old  American  case  a  similar  point  was  discussed.9  A  American 
merchant  entrusted  his  clerk  with  blank  indorsements  which  were  ecm0Um 
obtained  from  the  clerk  by  false  pretences,  and  negotiated.  In  an 
action  to  obtain  payment  from  the  indorser  the  merchant  was  held 
liable.  "  If,"  says  Parsons,  C.J.,8 "  the  clerk  had  fraudulently  and  Judgment  of 
for  his  own  benefit  made  use  of  all  the  indorsements  for  making 
promissory  notes  to  charge  the  indorsers,  we  are  of  opinion  that 
this  use,  though  a  gross  fraud,  would  not  be  in  law  a  forgery, 
but  a  breach  of  trust.  And,  for  the  same  reason,  when  one  of  these 
indorsements  was  delivered  by  the  clerk,  who  had  the  custody  of 
them,  to  the  promiser,  who  by  false  pretences  had  obtained  it, 
the  fraudulent  use  of  it  would  not  be  a  forgery ;  because  it  was 
delivered  with  the  intention  that  a  note  should  be  written  on  the 
face  of  the  paper  by  the  promiser,  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating 
it,  as  indorsed  in  blank  by  the  house.  And  we  must  consider  a 
delivery  by  the  clerk  who  was  entrusted  with  a  power  of  using 
these  indorsements  (although  his  discretion  was  confined)  as  a 
delivery  by  one  of  the  house,  whether  he  was  deceived,  as  in  the 
present  case,  or  had  voluntarily  exceeded  his  direction.  For  the 
limitation  imposed  on  his  discretion  was  not  known  to  any  but  to 
himself  and  to  his  principals."  The  conclusion  was,  that  since  Conclusion. 
one  of  two  innocent  persons  must  suffer,  it  was  expedient  in  the 
interests  of  the  mercantile  community  at  large  that  an  additional 
burden  should  be  placed  on  those  issuing  blank  paper,  rather  than 
that  the  confidence  in  all  mercantile  instruments  should  be 
shaken. 

Where,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  detection  of  a  fraud,  in  commercial 
agents  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  who  were  guilty  stetebonnd  by 
of  the  fraud  appropriated  to  the   use  of  the   Government,  the  ordinar7  J™168* 
property  of    an    innocent  person,  knowing   when    they  did  so 
that  the  property  was  such  person's,  and  not  the  State's,  it  was 
held  that  repayment  of  the  sum  appropriated  must  be  made.4     A 
distinction  was  admitted  where,  to  discharge  a  liability  arising 
from   money   unlawfully   obtained  from    the  United  States,  its 
agents  received  a  draft  belonging  to  the   debtor,  without    any 
knowledge  or  notice  that  the  debtor  had  obtained  it  by  fraudulent 
methods  ;  in  such  a  case  the  payment  will  not  be  ordered  to  be 
refunded.6 

A  distinction  drawn  between  consequences  of  the  commission  Distinction 

between 
1  Ante,  1602.  2  Putnam  v.  Sullivan,  4  Mass.  45. 

8  L.  c  at  54. 

4  United  States  v.  State  Bank,  96  U.  S.  (6  Otto},  30. 

5  State  Bank  v.  United  States,  114  U.S.  (7  Davis),  401. 
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consequences 
dependent  on 
the  commission 
of  a  crime  and 
those  de- 
pendent on  a 
breach  of 
trust. 


Limitation 
imposed  by 
the  House  of 
Lords  in 
Earl  of 
Shefflold  v. 
London  Joint 
Stock  Bank. 


of  a  crime  and  the  consequences  of  a  breach  of  trnst  would  explain 
many  of  the  cases,  and  would  apply  to  such  a  principle  as  that 
indicated  by  Pollock,  O.B.,  in  Barker  v.  Sterne  ;*  though  it  would 
not  apply  in  the  case  of  London  and  South- Western  Bank  v. 
Wentworth,2  where  a  broader  ground  is  stated,  namely,  that 
forgery  was  immaterial,  since  it  did  not  affect  the  rights  on  the 
bill.  "  Where,"  it  was  there  said,8  a  the  bill  is  drawn  by  a  real 
person,  not  only  have  those  who  claim  under  a  forged  indorsement 
no  title  to  the  bill,  but  the  title  is  in  some  one  else,  who  is 
entitled  to  have  the  bill  restored  to  him  and  to  sue  upon  it ;  and 
to  his  action  a  plea  of  payment  to  the  man  who  claims  under  the 
forgery  would  be  no  defence.  In  the  present  case  there  is  no 
real  drawer,  and  the  defendant  could  have  paid  the  plaintiff 
without  the  risk  of  having  to  pay  it  a  second  time  to  another." 

A  limitation  was  for  some  time  considered  to  have  been 
imposed  by  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  Earl  of  Sheffield 
v.  London  Joint  Stock  Bank.4  Certificates  of  railway  stock,  with 
transfers  executed  in  blank,  were  handed  over  to  a  money-lender 
to  secure  an  advance.  The  money-lender  deposited  these  securities 
with  his  bankers  as  security  for  large  loan  accounts,  filling  in  the 
blanks  in  the  transfers  of  stock  with  the  names  of  the  nominees 
of  the  bankers.  The  interpretation  put  on  the  evidence  was  that 
the  bankers  must  be  taken  to  have  known  that  the  securities  on 
pledge  with  them  were  securities  taken  by  the  money-lender  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  his  business.  The  money-lender  having 
become  bankrupt,  the  bankers  claimed  to  retain  the  securities  to 
satisfy  the  debt  due  to  them.  The  Court  of  Appeal 5  held  that 
the  bonds  must  be  treated  as  negotiable  securities,  and  that  the 
bank  were  entitled  to  hold  them  as  security  for  all  the  debt  due 
to  them.  The  House  of  Lords  reversed  this  decision  as  "  founded 
on  the  Court's  forgetting  that  at  the  same  time  that  the  bankers 
lent  their  money  they  had  notice  "  of  the  infirmity  of  the  pledgor's 
title,  or  of  such  facts  and  matters  as  made  it  reasonable  that 
inquiry  should  be  made  into  such  title.6  This  fact  of  notice  (the 
Lord  Chancellor  (Halsbury)  went  further,  and  was  of  opinion  the 

1  9  Ex.  684,  at  6$7  :  "When  a  person  issues  a  document  of  that  kind  [t.«.,  a  bill 
of  exchange]  the  rest  of  the  world  must  judge  of  the  authority  to  fill  it  up  by  the  paper 
itself,  and  not  bj  any  private  instructions." 

2  5  Ex.  D.  96. 
8  L.  cat  101. 

4  13  App.  Cas.  333  ;  Duggan  v.  London  and  Canadian  Loan  Company,  20  Can. 
6.C.B.  481.  In  Hennequin  v.  Clews,  1 1 1  U.  S.  (4  Davis)  676,  it  was  held  that  one  hypothe- 
cating securities  which  had  been  pledged  to  him  to  secure  the  obligation  of  another  and 
failing  to  return  them  when  such  obligation  is  discharged,  does  not  thereby  create  a  debt 
by  fraud  or  in  a  fiduciary  capacity,  which  is  exempted  by  the  United  States  Bankruptcy 
law  (sec.  51 17  Revised  Statutes)  from  the  operation  of  a  discharge  in  bankruptcy. 

6  Under  the  name  of  Easton  v.  London  Joint  Stock  Bank,  34  Ch.  D.  95. 

8  Per  Lord  Bramwell,  13  App.  Cas.  at  346. 
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bankers  had  "actual  knowledge"1),  that  should  have  put  the 
bankers  on  inquiry  as  to  the  title  of  the  securities  they  were  taking, 
was  held  sufficient  to  disentitle  them,  assuming  the  securities  were 
negotiable,  and  a  fortiori  if  they  were  not  negotiable.2 

Simmons  v.  London  Joint  Stock  Bank3  was  held  by  the  Court  Simmons  v. 
of  Appeal  to  be  ^distinguishable  from  Earl  of  Sheffield  v.  London  sSStl^ 
Joint  Stock  Bank.  In  Simmons  v.  London  Joint  Stock  Bank 
the  facts  proved  were  as  follows :  A  stockbroker,  entrusted  with 
bonds  of  a  foreign  company  payable  to  bearer,  pledged  them 
with  his  banker,  together  with  bonds  belonging  to  others  of  his 
clients,  to  cover  an  advance  to  himself.  The  bankers  did  not  know 
to  whom  the  bonds  belonged  and  did  not  inquire,  and  their  loan 
not  being  paid,  sold  the  bonds.  The  Court  were  of  opinion  that 
the  bankers  based  their  action  on  a  mistaken  assumption  that  a 
deposit  en  hloc  of  securities,  without  authority  from  the  client, 
was  recognised  by  law.  The  conclusion  of  the  Court  of  Appeal 
is  summed  up  in  these  words  :4  "  The  bank  never  became  bond 
fide  holders  for  value  without  notice,  since  they  never  believed  that 
Delmar  [the  stockbroker]  was  the  true  owner,  and  never,  indeed, 

1  13  App.  Cas.  at  341. 

2  Gp.  Societe  G6nlrale  de  Paris  v.  Walker,  11  App.  Cas.  20.  The  propositions 
of  Jaw  collected  from  Lord  Selborne'e  opinion  are  summarised  by  Stirling,  J.,  Roots  v. 
Williamson,  38  Ch.  D.  485,  at  493.  See  Colonial  Bank  v.  Whinney,  11  App.  Cas.  426 ; 
Colonial  Bank  v.  Hepworth,  36  Ch.  D.  36 ;  Magnus  v.  Queensland  National  Bank,  36 
Ch.  D.  25,  37  Ch.  Div.  466  ;  Moore  v.  North-  Western  Bank  (1891),  2  Ch.  599.  A  com- 
pany must  be  entitled  to  some  time,  if  they  want  it,  to  consider  the  documents  which  are 
brought  to  them  for  registration,  In  re  Otto's  Kopje  Diamond  Mines,  Limited  (1893), 
I  Ch.  618.  In  Williams  v.  Colonial  Bank,  36  Ch.  JD.  659,  Kekewich,  J.,  held  that  there 
was  no  duty  on  bankers  to  inquire  as  to  title,  where  certificates  of  shares,  not  being 
negotiable  instruments,  indorsed  in  blank,  are  proposed  to  be  deposited  with  them  as 
security  for  advances  ;  but  as  to  this  he  was  overruled,  38  Ch.  Div.  388,  on  the 
authority  of  Earl  of  Sheffield  v.  London  Joint  Stock  Bank,  13  App.  Cas.  333,  and 
the  decision  was  affirmed,  Colonial  Bank  v.  Cadv  and  Williams,  15  App.  Cas.  267,  In 
St.  Homes  v.  Cotton  Press  Company,  127  U.  S.  (20  Davis)  614,  at  619,  it  is  said :  "If  a 
corporation  has  by  negligence  cancelled  a  person's  stock,  and  issued  certificates  therefor 
to  a  third  party  who  has  purchased  it  from  one  not  authorised  to  sell  it,  is  the  true  owner 
bound  to  pursue  such  purchaser,  or  may  he  directly  call  upon  the  corporation  to  do  him 
right  and  justice  by  replacing  his  stock  or  paying  him  for  its  value  ?  The  weight  of 
authority  would  seem  to  be  in  favour  of  the  latter  alternative."  Where  a  seller  has  done 
all  he  can  to  effectuate  a  transfer  by  the  delivery  of  certificates  and  the  execution  of  a 
power  of  attorney  sufficient  to  effect  a  transfer,  which  remains  incomplete  through  the 
negligence  or  fraud  of  the  buyer,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  held  that 
the  liability  of  the  seller  does  not  remain  :  Whitney  v.  Butler,  118  (J.  S.  (11  Davis)  655. 

'  (1891)  1  Ch.  270,  (1892)  App.  Cas.  201.  As  to  the  effect  of  a  "certification" 
which  does  not  work  an  estoppel,  see  Bishop  v.  Balkis  Consolidated  Company,  25 
Q.  B.  Div.  512;  A  "certification  "  is  distinguished  from  a  "  certificate  "  by  Tomkinson  u. 
Balkis  Consolidated  Company,  (1891)  2  Q.  B.  614,  (1893)  App.  Cas.  396,  adopting  In  re 
Bahia  and  San  Francisco  Railway  Company,  L.  R.  3  Q.  B.  584,  explained  In  re  Otto'B 
.Kopje  Diamond  Mines,  Limited  (1893),  I  Ch.  618.  The  giving  a  "certificate" 
amounts  to  a  statement  by  the  company  giving  it  that  the  persons  certified  as  the 
holders  are  entitled  to  the  shares;  and  when  purchasers  have  acted  on  that  statement 
the  company  are  estopped  from  denying  its  truth  and  liable  in  damages  to  the  value  of 
the  shares.  For  the  circumstances  in  which  certificates  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  third 
person,  who  is  invested  with  apparent  authority  to  deal  with  them  and  who  does  deal 
with  them,  may  be  so  used  as  to  defeat  the  real  owner's  title,  see  Laughlin  v.  District 
of  Columbia,  116  (J.  S.  (9  Davis)  485. 

4  Per  Bowen,  L.J.,  (1891)  I  Ch.  at  295. 
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Caution. 


believed  that  any  authority  had  been  given  by  the  true  owner, 
which  alone  in  law  could  justify  what  was  being  done.  On  the 
contrary,  they  chose  to  shut  their  eyes  to  this  necessary  part  of 
the  inquiry  under  a  misconception  of  the  law." 

The  bankers  appealed  to  the  House  of  Lords  against  the  judgment 
of  the  Court  of  Appeal  on  the  ground  that  the  decision  in  Sheffield 
v.  London  Joint  Stock  Bank  turned  entirely  on  the  special  nature 
of  the  business  of  the  money-lender,  whose  clients'  securities  were 
there  sold  by  the  bankers,  and  was  a  mere  decision  as  to  facts  and 
not  to  law.  The  House  sustained  this  view,  and  reversed  the 
judgment  of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  affirming  the  broad  proposition 
laid  down  by  Abbott,  C.J.,  in  Gorgier  v.  Mieville  *  "that  whoever 
is  the  holder  of  a  negotiable  instrument  '  has  power  to  give  title 
to  any  person  honestly  acquiring  it.'"8 

In  arriving  at  their  decision  the  learned  Law  Lords  elabor- 
ately distinguished  Earl  of  Sheffield  v.  London  Joint  Stock  Bank, 
which  they  explained  to  lay  down  no  wider  proposition  than 
"  that  a  purchaser,  even  for  value,  cannot  insist  on  his  purchase 
if  he  knows  that  the  person  from  whom  he  purchases  has  no 
right  to  sell." 8  That  decision,  it  was  said,4  proceeded  on  the 
lines  of  Cooke  v.  Eshelby,8  that  "  it  would  be  inconsistent  with 
fair  dealing  that  a  latent  principal  should  by  his  own  act  or 
omission  lead  a  purchaser  to  rely  upon  "  his  right  "  against  the 
agent  as  the  real  seller,  and  should  nevertheless  be  permitted  to 
intervene  and  deprive  the  purchaser  of  that  right,"  after  his 
position  had  been  made  worse  by  reliance  on  the  latent  principal's 
authority.  "  In  any  other  case  "  says  Lord  Herschell 6  referring 
to  Earl  of  Sheffield  v.  London  Joint  Stock  Bank,  "  the  tribunal 
must  investigate  the  facts  for  itself,  and  determine  whether  those 
who  claim  to  hold  a  negotiable  instrument  have  made  out  that 
they  took  it  in  good  faith  and  for  valua"  To  avoid  misconception 
of  Lord  HerschelTs  meaning  in  this  passage  we  must  bear  in 
mind  that  in  the  ordinary  case  of  taking  a  negotiable  instrument 
the  onus  is  on  the  person  impugning  the  title  of  the  holder ;  so 
that  Lord  Herschell's  dictum  must  be  confined  to  those  cases 
where,  by  shewing  circumstances  of  suspicion,  the  primd  facie 
presumption  in  favour  of  the  holder  is  displaced,  and  he  is  called 
on  to  shew  that  his  possession  of  the  instrument  is  consistent 
with  good  faith  and  that  he  is  a  holder  for  value.7 


1  3  B.  &  C.  4J,  at  47  ;  Foster  v.  Pearson,  I  Cr.  M.  &  R.  849. 
-  See  per  Lord  Halabury,  C,  (1892)  App.  Gas.  201,  at  212. 
3  Per  Lord  Halsbury,  C,  Z.c  at  208.  4  (1892),  App.  Caa,  at  299. 

5  12  App.  Cas.  271.  8  (1892),  App.  Cas.  at  221. 

7  Cp.  Angle  v.  North- Western  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  92  U.S.  (2  Otto) 
330,  at  341,  342. 
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The  effect  of  the  decision  in  London  Joint  Stock  Bank  v.  The  two  oases 
Simmons,  when  coupled  with  the  explanatory  remarks  on  Earl  of00  re 
Sheffield  v.  London  Joint  Stock  Bank,  may,  therefore,  be  stated  to 
be  to  discredit  any  doctrine  of  constructive  notice  in  the  law  of 
negotiable  instruments,1  and  to  reassert  the  old  accepted  doctrine 
that  the  only  conditions  necessary  to  give  a  good  title  to  a  person 
taking  a  negotiable  instrument  from  one  who  has,  as  against 
the  true  owners,  no  authority  to  transfer  it,  are  that  he  should 
take  it  bond  fide  and  for  value.  "  Regard  to  the  facts  of  which 
the  taker  of  such  instruments  had  notice  is  most  material  in 
considering  whether  he  took  in  good  faith  ;  "  *  so  that,  in  this 
view,  shutting  the  eyes  to  suspicion  is  a  consideration  of  vital 
moment. 

Earl  of  Sheffield  v.  London  Joint  .Stock  Bank  probably  j^PJUJ  •• 
suggested  the  attempt  made  in  Thomson  v.  Clydesdale  Bank  Bank. 
Limited,3  by  trustees  to  recover  from  a  banker  money  paid  in  by 
a  stockbroker  to  his  overdrawn  account ;  which  money  was  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  trust  stocks,  and  was  applied  by  the  bank 
in  reduction  of  their  customer's  (the  stockbroker's)  debt  to  them. 
The  argument  for  the  trustees  was  that  so  soon  as  the  bankers 
had  notice  that  an  account  is  a  trust  account,  they  were  disentitled 
to  retain  the  money  against  the  real  owners.  To  this  the  answer 
was  made  that  in  London  Joint  Stock  Bank  v.  Simmons  it  was 
held  not  to  be  enough  to  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  fund 
that  was  being  dealt  with  was  another's  property ;  there  must  be 
also  a  belief  that  the  person  dealing  with  it  was  acting  fraudu- 
lently. Ex  parte  Cooke4  was  cited  to  prove  that  the  relation 
between  stockbroker  and  client  is  that  of  trustee  and  cestui  que 
trust.     In   ex  parte    Cooke,    however,   the   question   was  only 

1  E.g.,  per  Lord  Halsbury,  13  A  pp.  Cas.  at  341,  <c  If  they  (i.e.t  the  bankers)  had 
reason  to  think  that  the  securities  mignt  be  Mozley's  own  or  might  belong  to  somebody 
else,  I  think  they  were  bound  to  inquire  "  ;  per  Lord  Watson  at  343  :  "In  my  opinion 
the  character  of  the  transactions  between  the  respondents  and  Mozley  was  of  itself 
sufficient  to  notify  to  them  that  his  interest  was  limited  "  ;  per  Lord  Bramwell  at  346, 
"  The  expression  should  be  something  like  this.  "  Notice  of  the  infirmity  of  the  pledgor's 
title  or  of  such  facts  and  matters  as  made  it  reasonable  that  inquiry  should  be  made  into 
such  title  "  ;  per  Lord  Macnaghten  at  348 :  "  They  (the  bankers)  did  not  choose  to  inqnire 
what  that  authority  was."  In  Colonial  Bank  v.  Cady  and  Williams,  15  App.  CaB.  267, 
at  283,  Lord  Herschell  had  previously  negatived  any  doctrine  of  constructive  notice  in 
the  acquiring  title  to  negotiable  instruments.  See  also  per  Lord  Herschell,  London 
Joint  Stock  Bank  v.  Simmons  (1892),  App.  Cas.  at  223,  where  the  obligation  of  making 
inquiry  is  limited  to  the  case  where  "  there  is  anything  to  arouse  suspicion,  to  lead  to 
a  doubt  whether  the  person  purporting  to  transfer"  "is  justified  in  entering  into  the 
contemplated  transaction,"  when  the  neglect  to  inquire  would  be  "  inconsistent  with 
good  faith."  London  and  Canadian  Loan  and  Agency  Company  v.  Duggan,  (1893), 
App.  Cas.  506. 

9  Per  Lord  Herschell  (1892),  App.  Cas.  at  221 ;  Venables  v.  Baring  Bros.  (1892), 
3  Ch.  527 ;  Baker  v.  Nottingham  and  Nottinghamshire  Banking  Company,  60  L.  J. 
Q.  B.  542  ;  Bentinck  v.  London  Joint  Stock  Bank,  (1893)  2  Ch.  120. 

3  (1893)  App.  Cas.  282. 

4  4  Ch.  Div.  123. 
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between  the  broker  and  his  client.  In  the  present  case  the 
question  was  between  the  broker's  banker  and  his  client— two 
innocent  persons.  The  principle  applicable  in  these  circum- 
stances differs,  and  is,  that  when  a  broker  or  other  agent  entrusted 
with  the  possession  and  apparent  ownership  of  money  pays  it 
away  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business,  though  such  payment 
is  fraudulent  as  between  agent  aud  employer,  yet  the  employer  is 
bound  as  against  third  persons,  unless  he  can  shew  that  the 
person  appearing  to  receive  the  money  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
business  did  not  in  fact  so  receive  it,  but  was  wanting  in  good 
faith  in  the  transaction ;  and  the  onus  of  proving  bad  faith  (mere 
negligence  being  insufficient  to  raise  an  implication  of  it)  rests  on 
him  impeaching  the  payment.  This  suffices  for  the  decision  of 
the  case. 
Simmv.Angio-  In  Simm  v.  Anglo-American  Telegraph  Company,1  the  system  of 
inquiry  by  companies  before  the  registration  of  a  transfer  is  said  to 
be  modern,  and  "  clearly  a  practice  to  which  they  have  recourse  for 
their  own  benefit  and  not  for  the  benefit  of  any  one  else  ;  because, 
although  there  may  be  no  estoppel  between  them  and  a  person 
who  brings  transfers  to  them,  there  would  be  between  them  and 
his  transferees,  and  therefore,  in  order  to  keep  themselves  out  of 
trouble  they  ought  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  whether  the  transfer 
brought  to  them  is  a  valid  instrument/'  A  company  is  not  pre- 
cluded from  saying  to  a  transferee  who  has  brought  them  a 
forged  transfer  to  register  :  "  You  brought  us  a  forged  transfer ; 
we  believed  it  to  be  genuine,  and  we  have  registered  you  as 
stockholders;  but  we  are  not  precluded  from  saying  that  the 
transfer  was  forged  and  that  you  had  not  a  real  title."3  This 
was  what  was  done  in  Simm  v.  Anglo-American  Telegraph 
Company.  What  purported  to  be  a  transfer  of  shares  was  brought 
to  the  defendants,  and  it  was  declared  that  no  duty  upon  the 
company  existed  to  inquire  of  the  registered  holder  of  the  shares 
whether  his  signature  to  the  transfer  was  genuine,  although  it 
was  the  practice  of  the  company  to  inquire  for  their  own  pro- 
tection. Consequently,  in  an  action  against  them  by  the  transferee 
the  defendant  company  were  entitled  to  succeed. 

This  decision  was  strongly  pressed  as  governing  in  Balkis 
Consolidated  Company  v.  Tomkinson.3  In  In  re  Bahia  and  San 
Francisco  Railway  Company 4  it  had  been  held  that  the  giving 
of  a  certificate  by  a  company  amounted  to  a  statement  by  the 
company  which  was  intended  by  them  to  be  acted  upon  by  the 
purchasers  of  shares  in  the  market,  that  the  persons  certified  as 


Balkis 

Consolidated 
Company  v. 
TomJonson. 


;  2  c  Q.  B.  Div.  1 88,  per  Bramwell,  L.J.,  at  203. 
*  (1893)  App.  Cas.  396. 


a  Ibid. 

*  L.  R.  3  Q.  B.  584. 
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the  holders  were  entitled  to  the  shares ;  and  that  the  purchasers, 
having  acted  on  that  statement  by  the  company,  the  company 
were  estopped  from  denying  its  trnth  and  liable  to  pay  as 
damages  the  value  of  the  shares.  In  Balkis  Consolidated  Com- 
pany v.  Tomkinson  a  distinction  was  drawn  based  on  the  fact 
that  in  In  re  Bahia  and  San  Francisco  Bailway  Company  the 
person  seeking  to  render  the  company  liable  was  the  purchaser 
of  the  shares,  in  whose  favour  the  certificate  of  the  company  might 
work  an  estoppel ;  while  in  Balkis  Consolidated  Company,  Tom- 
kinson, the  vendor  of  the  shares  was  suing,  who  himself  received 
the  certificate  from  the  company ;  and  the  case  was  accordingly 
brought  within  the  decision  in  Simm  v.  Anglo-American  Telegraph 
Company,  that  one  who  receives  from  a  company  a  certificate 
that  he  is  the  proprietor  of  shares  therein  is  not  in  the  same 
position  as  regards  his  rights  by  estoppel  as  a  transferee  from 
him  would  be.  Lord  Herschell,  C,  however  points  out  that  the  Lord 
ground  for  the  decision  in  Simm  v.  Anglo-American  Telegraph  ^^^u'8 
Company  was  twofold  : !  "In  the  first  place,  that  Burge  had  not 
altered  his  position  by  reason  of  the  statement  in  the  certificate ; 
in  the  next  place,  that  he  had  himself,  by  producing  to  them  a 
forged  transfer,  induced  the  company  to  insert  the  name  of  his 
nominee  as  the  proprietor  of  the  stock."  In  Balkis  Consolidated 
Company  v.  Tomkinson,  moreover,  there  was  negligence  on  the 
part  of  the  company.  "  The  company  had  certified  the  transfer 
to  the  plaintiffs — that  is,  they  had  stated  in  effect  that  there  was 
in  their  possession  a  certificate  shewing  the  title  of  Powter  [the 
fraudulent  assignor]  to  make  the  transfer  to  them  ;  they  knew, 
and  the  plaintiffs  did  not,  that  they  had  already  certified  a 
transfer  of  these  very  shares  from  Powter  to  Maitland  and 
Balfour,  and  that  the  certificate  referred  to  in  their  endorsement, 
16  Certificate  lodged,"  bore  on  the  face  of  it  a  statement  showing 
this  was  not  the  case."     They  were  accordingly  held  liable. 

In    this    connection    may    be    treated    the    negligence    of    a  Negligence  of 
mortgagee  or  his  agent,  by  which  some  other  person  has  been  led  J^^Sf eo  or 


to  prejudice  himself  in  dealing  with  the  mortgaged  estate.  SS?^^1!^ 

The  principle  applicable  has  been  clearly  marked  out  by  the  mortgaged 
Lord  Cranworth,  C,  in  Perry-Herrick  v.  Attwood  :9  "  I  consider  it  e8tate- 
to  have  been  established  beyond  doubt  that  the  law  is  that  the 
person  having  the  legal  estate  without  the  title-deeds  is  not  to  be 
postponed  to  a  subsequent  encumbrancer  having  the  title-deeds, 
unless  he  has  been  guilty  of  something  which  the  law  calls  fraud 
or  gross  negligence/' 

1  (*  893)t  App.  Cas.  at  406. 
a  2  De  G.  &  J.  21,  at  37. 
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This  principle  has,  however,  not  always  been  acquiesced  in, 
and  it  has  been  sought  to  base  it  on  the  ground  of  a  duty  to 
keep  title-deeds  secure,  "  as  if  title-deeds  were  in  the  eye  of  the 
law  analogous  to  fierce  dogs  or  destructive  elements,  where, 
from  the  nature  of  the  tiling,  the  Courts  have  implied  a 
general  duty  of  safe  custody  on  the  part  of  the  person  having 
their  possession  or  control."1  Lord  Selborne,  however,  points  out 
in  Agra  Bank  v.  Barry,3  that  the  only  foundation  for  this  is  the 
ambiguity  arising  from  confounding  "  the  course  which  a  man 
dealing  bond  fide  in  the  proper  and  usual  manner  for  his  own 
interest  ought,  by  himself  or  his  solicitor,  to  follow  with  a  view  to 
his  own  title  and  his  own  security,"  and  the  absence  of  which 
may  be  evidence  of  a  want  of  good  faith  in  his  proceedings  if 
subsequently  he  sells  or  mortgages  the  property,  with  an  alleged 
obligation  to  any  possible  holder  of  the  title  or  security  to  guard 
him  against  defects  that  may  arise  through  his  want  of  care. 
The  duty  merely  signifies  that  the  owner  is  expected  to  act  in 
his  own  affairs  as  the  average  reasonable  and  prudent  person 
would  be  expected  to  do.  If  this  so-called  duty  to  a  man's  self 
is  unperformed,  in  the  event  of  the  title  being  transferred  to  a 
third  person,  the  neglect  of  ordinary  precautions  by  the  owner 
becomes,  as  against  him  and  in  favour  of  his  assignee,  evidence 
of  "  that  gross  negligence  that  amounts  to  evidence  of  fraud,"  or, 
as  Lord  Eldon  subsequently  varies  his  phrase,  "  that  gross  negli- 
gence, that  amounts  to  evidence  of  a  fraudulent  intention."3 

Fry,  L.  J.,  regards  this  expression  as  "  certainly  embarrassing, 
for  negligence  is  the  not  doing  of  something  from  carelessness 
and  want  of  thought  or  attention ;  whereas  a  fraudulent  intention 
is  a  design  to  commit  some  fraud,  and  leads  men  to  do  or  omit 
doing  a  thing,  not  carelessly,  but  for  a  purpose/' 

The  distinction  thus  brought  out  between  a  negligent  and  a 
fraudulent  act  is  undoubtedly  just.  The  infirmity  of  the  reasoning 
is,  however,  the  assumption  that  each  of  these  states  of  fact 
carries  on  its  face  the  mark  of  its  character ;  while  in  truth  this 
is  not  so ;  since  the  same  collection  of  facts  may  be  consistent 
either  with  the  grossest  negligence  or  with  the  existence  of  fraud, 
and  yet  there  may  be  no  indications  to  direct  the  judgment  prefer- 
entially to  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  conclusions.  For  example,  a 
man  may  so  fail  to  observe  the  most  common  prudence  in  the  custody 
of  his  title-deeds  that  a  fraud  is  perpetrated  by  means  of  them.    His 

1  Per  Fry,  L.J.,  Northern  Counties  of  England  Fire  Insurance  Company  v.  Whipp, 
26  Oh.  Div.  482,  at  493. 

2  L.  B.  7  H.  L.  135,  at  157. 

8  Per  Lord  Eldon,  Evans  v.  Bicknell,  6  Yes.  174,  at  190.  As  to  wilful  misrepresenta- 
tion as  to  credit,  Ex  parte  Carr,  3  Ves.  &  B.  108. 
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disregard  of  all  precautions  may  be  due  to  his  being  an  accomplice 
in  the  fraud,  or  from  fatuity  of  confidence  in  the  defrauder.  The 
facts  give  no  clue  which  inference — of  fraud  or  of  negligence — 
is  to  be  drawn.  The  facts  then  being  fixed  and  the  inference 
ambiguous,  an  element  of  uncertainty  in  the  philosophic  truth  of 
the  conclusion  is  inevitable.  But  the  law  cuts  the  knot  by  saying 
in  all  such  cases — where  the  negligence  is  so  gross  as  to  warrant 
an  inference  that  what,  though  superficially  consistent  with 
"  carelessness  and  want  of  thought  or  attention/'  may  be  in 
reality  contrivance,  "  a  design  to  commit  some  fraud/'  and  to  lead 
men  "  to  do  or  omit  doing  a  thing,  not  carelessly,  but  for  a  purpose  " 
— whichever  conclusion,  whether  that  of  fraud  or  that  of  negli- 
gence, is  rightly  to  be  drawn,  the  consequences,  so  far  as  civil 
liabilities  go,  shall  not  be  affected ;  that  negligence  so  gross  as  to 
imply  a  want  of  moral  qualities  shall  be  fixed  with  the  same 
liability  that  the  law  attaches  to  certain  descriptions  of  fraud.1 

That  some  meaning  of  this   sort  is   underlying  Fry,  L.J.'s, 
language  is  seen  not  only  from  his  explanation9  of  Perry  Herrick 

1  This  may  be  illustrated  by  a  passage  from  Gains  :  "  Neque  enim  lexfacere  potest, 
ut  qui  manifestU8  far  non  sit,  manifestus  sit,  non  magi*  auam  qui  omninofur  rum  sit,  fur 
sit,  et  qui  adulter  aut  homicida  non  sit,  adulter  vel  homicida  sit ;  at  iUud  sane  lex  facere 
potest,  utproinde  aUquispama  teneatur  atque  sifurtum  vel  aduUerium  vel  homicidium 
admisisset  quamvis  nihil  eorum  admiserit.  Gaius  3,  §  194.  In  D.  1 1, 6, 1,  §  I,  we  find 
lata  culpa  plane  dole  comparabitur ;  in  D.  17,  1,  29,  JHssoluta  enim  negligentiajprope 
dolum  est;  in  D.  26,  10,  7,  §  I,  sifraus  non  sit  admissa,  sed  lata  negligentia,  quia  ista 
prope  fraudem  accedit,  removeri  hune  quasi  suspectum  oportet.  These  and  many  other 
texts  are  discussed  by  Story,  Bailments,  §§  19-23,  whose  conclusion  is  that  gross  negli- 
gence "may,  in  certain  cases,  afford  a  presumption  of  fraud,"  and  "  in  very  gross  cases  it 
may  approach  so  near  as  to  be  almost  undistinguishable  from  it,"  but  "  generally  gross 
negligence  and  fraud  "  are  not  "  convertible  terms."  In  D.  44,  7,  i,  §  5,  Magnam  tamen 
negligentiam  placuit  in  doli  crimine  coder e;  in  D.  47,  4,  1  §  2,  Culpa  dolo  proxima 
dolum  reprcesentat  ;  and  in  D.  50,  16,  226,  Magna  negligentia,  culpa  est;  magna  culpa, 
dolus  est.  In  Goodman  v.  Harvey  (1836),  4  A.  &  E.  at  876,  Lord  Denman,  C.J.,  says : 
"  Gross  negligence  may  be  evidence  of  mala  fides,  but  is  not  the  same  thing.  We 
have  shaken  off  the  last  remnant  of  the  contrary  doctrine."  This  has  been  cited  (Smith 
v.  Essery,  9  N.  Z.  L.  R.  464  (C.  A.),  apparently  in  support  of  a  proposition  that 
gross  negligence  cannot  carry  the  consequences  of  fraud.  It  is  evident  that  all  that 
is  said  is  with  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  two  acts,  not  as  to  the  identity  of  their 
consequences  in  certain  relations.  If  more  was  meant,  then  the  cases  noticed  largely 
impugn  its  authority.  The  same  learned  judge  (Lord  Denman,  C.J.)  illustrates  the 
point  now  sought  to  be  made  in  his  judgment  in  Lynch  v.Nurdin  (1841),  1  Q.  B.  29,  at 
38 ;  he  says :  "  Between  wilful  mischief  and  gross  negligence  the  boundary  line  ib  hard  to 
trace  ;  I  should  rather  say  impossible.  The  law  runs  them  into  each  other,  considering 
such  a  degree  of  negligence  as  some  proof  of  malice"  Wigram,  V.C.,  in  Jones  v. 
Smith,  1  Hare  43,  at  71,  cites  Lord  Denman' s  dictum  in  Goodman  v.  Harvey  with  appro- 
bation, and  adds :  "  The  doctrines  of  law  and  equity  upon  this  point  ought  to  be  con- 
current : "  Again,  Tindal,  C.  J.,  In  re  Hall  and  Hinds  ( 1841 ),  2  M.  &  G.  847,  at  852,  almost 
contemporaneously  with  Lord  Denman,  says,  speaking  of  misconduct  of  arbitrators : 
1  "The  mistake  and  act  of  carelessness  is  so  great  as  to  amount,  though  not  in  a  moral 

point  of  view,  yet  in  the  judicial  sense  of  that  term  to  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the 
arbitrators.  Lata  culpa  or  crassa  negligentia,  both  by  the  civil  law  and  our  own 
approximates  to,  and  in  many  instances  cannot  be  distinguished  from,  dolus  malus  or 
misconduct:  Vinn.  Instit.  Imper.  Comm.  lib.  3,  tit.  15  b.  605."  As  to  negligence  so 
gross  that  a  Court  of  Equity  will  treat  it  as  evidence  of  fraud,  see  2  Spence,  Eq.  Jur.  755  ; 
and  the  cases  cited  in  the  argument  of  the  Dean  of  Faculty  in  Rae  v.  Meek,  14  App.  Gas. 
558,  at  565,  where  it  is  spoken  of  as  negligence  "  of  such  a  character  that  the  trustee 
cannot  be  heard  to  say  it  is  not  fraud."  a  26  Gh.  Div.  at  492. 
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v.  Attwood,1  but  also  from  his  gloss  upon  Lord  Eldon's  words  :s 
"  Lord  Eldon  seems  to  have  meant  by  his  words  to  describe  the 
not  doing  of  something,  so  ordinarily  done  by  honest  men  under 
the  given  circumstances  as  to  be  really  attributable,  not  to 
negligence  or  carelessness,  but  to  a  fraudulent  intention.  In 
short,  it  appears  to  us  that  in  the  mouth  of  Lord  Eldon  the 
word  'negligence'  was  used  simply  to  express  nonfeasance." 
A  reference  to  the  report  will  shew  that  this  is  not  Lord  Eldon's 
meaning.  In  Evans  v.  Bicknell  *  the  defendant  was  charged,  not 
for  negligence  in  not  doing  something,  but  for  negligence  in 
actively  handing  over  deeds  to  a  person  whose  possession  of  them 
enabled  him  to  perpetrate  a  fraud.  Lord  Eldon's  words4  are: 
"  It  amounts  to  no  more  than  that  a  trustee  delivers  the  deeds 
into  the  hands  of  a  party  who  has  the  settlement.  I  do  not  say 
it  is  not  negligence  ;  but  it  is  too  dangerous  upon  such  loose 
evidence  to  hold  that  it  is  that  gross  negligence  that  amounts  to 
evidence  of  fraud."  There  is,  nevertheless,  an  indication  of 
opinion  that  whether  carelessness  or  fraudulent  intention  is  the 
governing  notion  may  be  ambiguous ;  and  if  there  is  "  the  not 
doing  of  something  so  ordinarily  done  by  honest  men  under  the 
given  circumstances,"  it  may  be  attributed  to  fraud,  and  not 
negligence.  Why  the  same  attribution  to  fraud  may  not  be  made 
where  there  is  a  positive  act  without  manifest  intention  that  may 
operate  as  negligence,  and  why  it  is  necessary  positively  to  attribute 
a  fraudulent  intention  and  not  to  allow  the  designation  of  the 
act  to  remain  ambiguous,  is  not  explained.6 

In  accordance  with  what  has  been  urged  is  the  principle  laid 
down  by  Lord  Chancellor  Cranworth  in  moving  the  judgment 
of  the  House  of  Lords  in  Colyer  v.  Finch.6  The  question  was 
whether  Mr.  Finch,  a  mortgagee,  was  disqualified  from  setting  up 
his  prior  legal  title  by  reason  of  having  left  title-deeds  of  the 
mortgagor  under  his  control,  by  means  of  which  the  latter  was 
able  to  make  an  apparently  good  title  to  the  appellant.     The 


9  26  Ch.  Dir.  at  489. 
4  6  Ves.  at  189. 


1  2  De  G.  &  J.  21. 

3  6  Ves.  174. 

8  Cp.  Manners  v.  Mew,  29  Ch.  D.  725. 

6  5  H.  L.  C.  905,  at  928.  See  the  same  principle  re-asserted  by  the  Lord  Chancellor 
in  Perrjr  Herrick  v.  Attwood,  2  De  G.  &  J.  21,  at  37  ;  and  powerfully  pot  hy  Tomer,  V.C, 
in  Hewitt  v.  Loosemore,  9  Hare  449,  at  458 :  "  Gross  or  wilful  negligence  which,  in  the 
eye  of  this  Court,  amounts  to  fraud."  Also  per  Alderson,  B.,  in  Wnitbread  v.  Jordan, 
I  T.  &  C.  (Ex.)  303,  approved  as  to  this  point  by  Lord  Lyndhurst,  C,  in  Jones  v. 
Smith,  1  Ph.  244,  at  255,  and  by  Hall,  V.C.,  in  Clarke  v.  Palmer,  21  Ch.  D.  124,  at 
129.  In  Keith  v.  Burrows,  1  C.  P.  D.  722,  at  734,  it  is  said  by  Iindley,  J. :  "The 
mere  omission  by  a  person  to  do  something  which  it  is  not  his  duty  to  do,  but  which,  if 
done,  would  have  prevented  Iobs  to  another,  is  not  sufficient  to  render  such  person 
liable  for  such  loss,  nor  to  deprive  him  of  any  right  which  he  would  otherwise  have 
had  against  that  other/1  In  the  case  in  which  this  was  said  the  omission  was  to 
register  a  mortgage,  whereby  the  defendant  who  searched  the  register  was  misled  into 
lending  their  money  by  the  non-registration  of  the  plaintiff's  security. 
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Lord  Chancellor  said:"  The  rale  on  this  subject  is  now  well  settled. 
A  first  mortgagee  having  the  legal  title  is  not  to  be  postponed  to 
a  subsequent  purchaser  or  mortgagee,  merely  because  he  has  not 
possessed  himself  of  the  title-deeds.  In  order  to  deprive  the  first 
mortgagee  of  his  legal  priority,  the  party  claiming  by  title  subse- 
quent must  satisfy  the  Court  that  the  first  mortgagee  has  been 
guilty  either  of  fraud  or  gross  negligence  but  for  which  he  would 
have  had  the  deeds  in  his  possession.  What  are  the  circumstances 
which  will  amount  to  or  be  evidence  of  gross  negligence  it  is  difficult 
to  define  beforehand  ;  but  I  think  that  primd  facie  a  mortgagee 
who,  knowing  that  his  mortgagor  has  title-deeds,  omits  to  call  for 
them,  or  who  omits  to  make  any  inquiry  on  the  subject,  must  be 
considered  to  be  guilty  of  such  negligence  as  to  make  him 
responsible  for  the  frauds  which  he  has  thus  enabled  his  mortgagor 
to  commit."1 

James,  L. J.,  states  the  principle  to  the  same  effect,  though  he  James,  lj.'s, 
uses  the  term  c  wilful  negligence,'9  which  probably  means  a  negli-  019mon' 

1  Roberts  v.  Croft,  2  De  G.  &  J.  1.  A  mortgagee  is  not  a  tniBtee  for  the  mortgagor 
until  it  is  shewn  that  he  has  sold  and  that  there  is  a  surplus,  when  the  mortgagee 
becomes  constructively  a  trustee  for  the  surplus,  Banner  v.  Berridge,  18  Ch.  D.  254 ; 
see  also  White  v.  City  of  London  Brewery  Company,  39  Ch.  D.  559  (citing  Dobson  t>. 
Land,  8  flare  220),  at  564,  affirmed  42  Ch.  DW.  237.  This  opportunity  may  be  taken 
for  considering  the  amount  of  negligence  which  will  render  a  mortgagee  liable  in  respect  of 
deterioration  in  the  value  of  the  mortgaged  premises  while  in  his  possession.  This  was 
treated  of  by  Alderson,  B.,  in  Wragg  v.  Denham,  2  Y.  &  C.  (Ex.)  1 17,  at  121,  122.  *«  It 
is  clear,"  he  says,  "  that  a  mortgagee  ought  not  to  be  charged  with  deterioration  arising 
in  the  ordinary  way,  by  reason  of  houses  and  buildings  of  a  perishable  nature  decaying  by 
time/'  referring  to  Russell  v.  Smithies,  1  Anstr.  96.  "  But  if  there  be  gross  negligence, 
by  which  the  property  is  deteriorated  in  value,  the  mortgagee  who  is  in  possession  is 
trustee  for  the  mortgagor  to  that  extent  that  he  ought  to  be  made  responsible  for  that 
deterioration  during  the  time  of  his  possession.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  the  length  of 
showing  fraud  in  the  mortgagee ;  gross  negligence  is  sufficient,"  See  farther  a  oote  to 
4  Y.  &  C.  (Ex.)  570,  whereiLord  Hardwicke  is  reported  as  holding  that "  a  mortgagee  in 
possession  ought  to  do  such  repairs  as  he  can  repay  by  the  rents  of  the  estate  after  his 
interest  paid,  but  he  need  not  rebuild  or  lay  out  large  sums  beyond  the  rent,  for  that 
would  be  to  lend  more  principal  money  upon,  perhaps,  a  deficient  security."  As  to  loss 
or  destruction  of  deeds  oy  the  mortgagee,  Stokoe  v.  Robson,  3  Ves.  &  B.  51 ;  Midleton 
v.  Eliot,  15  Sim.  531 ;  2  Spence.  Eq.  Jur.  690  ;  Coote  Mortgages  (5th  ed.),  816. 

2  See  per  Lord  Selborne,  C,  Dixon  v.  Muckleston,  L.  R.  8  Ch.  155,  at  160,  where 
the  phrase  is  "wilful  and  unjustifiable  neglect."  "  Wilful  negligence,"  strictly  inter- 
preted, imports  a  contradiction  in  terms,  as  Quain,  J.,  points  out  in  M'Cawley  v. 
Furness  Railway  Company,  L.  R.  8  Q.  B.  57,  at  60 :  "  Negligence,  even  gross,  is  the  very 
thing  which  the  contract  stipulates  that  the  defendants  shall  not  be  liable  for ;  and 
'  wilful '  cannot  carry  the  case  any  further,  especially  as  the  company  would  not  be 
liable  for  a  wilful  act  of  commission  by  a  servant,  though  they  would  be  for  his  gross 
negligence."  See  per  Blackburn,  J. :  "  Negligence  in  almost  all  instances  would  be  the 
act  of  the  company's  servants  and  '  at  his  own  risk '  would  of  course  exclude  that,  and 
gross  negligence  would  be  within  the  terms  of  the  agreement ;  as  to  wilful,  1  am  at  a 
loss  to  say  what  that  means."  See  Hill  v.  Simpson,  7  Ves.  152,  as  to  power  of  executors 
to  dispose  of  the  testator's  assets,  and  gross  negligence  of  persons  in  dealing  with  them. 
11  Common  prudence  required  that  they  should  look  at  the  will  and  not  take  the  debtor's 
word  as  to  his  right  under  it.  If  they  neglect  that  and  take  the  chauce  of  his  speaking 
the  truth,  they  must  incur  the  hazard  of  his  falsehood.  The  rights  of  third  persons 
must  not  be  affected  by  their  negligence.  I  do  not  impute  to  them  direct  fraud  ;  but 
they  acted  rashly,  incautiously,  and  without  the  common  attention  used  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  business."  "  It  was  gross  negligence  not  to  look  at  the  will,  under  which 
alone  a  title  could  be  given  to  them.  It  was  not  necessary  to  use  any  exertion  to 
obtain  information,  bat  merely  not  to  shut  their  eyes  against  the  information,  which 
without  extraordinary  neglect  they  could  not  avoid  receiving." 
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genoe  that  contravenes  all  ordinary  rales  of  prudence.    He  says :' 
The  legal  mortgagee  "  must  have  been  guilty  of  fraud  or  of  that 
wilful  negligence  which  leads  the  Court  to  conclude  that  he  is  an 
accomplice  in  the  fraud." 
Bowen,  L.J.,         Bowen,  L.J.,  treats  the  matter  with  his  customary  felicity3  in 
*  GothF™    discussing  the  source  of  the  error  in  Derry  v.  Peek.     "There 
must/'  he  says,  "  be  fraud  in  order  to  found  an  action  of  fraud. 
There  are  two  reasons,  I  think,  why  there  has  been  some  confusion 
in  the  minds  of  some  people  with  regard  to  that  almost  elementary 
proposition.     The   first  is  the  fact  that  equity  judges  had  to 
decide  questions  of  law  and  fact  together.    An  equity  judge,  when 
he  had  to  deal  with  a  question  of  fraud,  discussed  his  reasons  for 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  there  had  been  fraud,  and  it  very 
often    happened  that  an  equity  judge  decided  that  there  was 
fraud  in  a  case  in  which  gross  negligence  had  been  proved.     If 
the  case  had  been  tried  with  a  jury  the  judge  would  have  pointed 
out  to  them  that  gross  negligence  might  amount  to  evidence  of 
fraud,  if  it  were  so  gross  as  to  be  incompatible  with  the  idea  of 
honesty,  but  that  even  gross  negligence  in  the  absence  of  dis- 
honesty did  not  of  itself  amount  to  fraud.     Cases  of  gross  negli- 
gence in  which  the  Chancery  judges  decided  that  there  had  been 
fraud,  were  piled  up  one  upon  another,  until  at  last  a  notion 
came  to  be  entertained  that  it  was  sufficient  to  prove  gross  negli- 
gence in  order  to  establish  fraud.     That  is  not  so.     In  all  those 
cases  fraud  and  dishonesty  were  the  proper  ratio  decidendi,  and 
gross  negligence  was  only  one  of  the  elements  which  the  judge 
had  to  consider  in  making  up  his  mind  whether  the  defendant's 
conduct  had  been  dishonest."    It  is  submitted  that  the  statement  in 
this  last  sentence  is  not  to  be  construed  as  if  there  must  neces- 
sarily be  other  elements  than  the  gross  negligence  to  warrant 
the  conclusion  of  fraud.     The  negligence  may  be  such  that,  unex- 
plained in  itself,  it  requires  the  conclusion  of  fraud  to  be  drawn 
from  it.8     The  inference,  however,  is  not  one  of  law,  but  of  fact4 
Division  of  Passing,  then,  from  the  consideration  of  the  governing  prin- 

f^l^j.^,111  c*pl6  *°  ^6  various  manifestations  of  it,  the  subject  is  admirably 
l?<fe™entin  distributed  by  Fry,  L.J.,  in  Northern  Counties  of  England  Pure 
Counties  of      Insurance  Company  v.  Whipp,6  into— 

England  Fire 

InBuranoe 

Company  v.  i  Ratcliffe  v.  Barnard,  L.  R.  6  Ch.  652. 

2  Le  Lievre y.  Gould  (1893),  I  Q.  B.  491,  at  «;oo. 

'  So,  too,  with  regard  to  malice  :  "Undoubtedly  there  may  be  cases  in  which  there 
is  either  mala  fides  or  that  crassa  negligentia  which  implieB  malice : "  The  Strmth- 
naver,  1  App.  Cas.  58,  at  67,  citing  The  EvangeliamOB,  12  Moo.  P.  C.  C.  352;  The 
Walter  D.  Wallett,  (1893)  P.  202. 

4  WilBon  v.  T.  &  M.  R.  Road,  11  G.  &  J.  (Md.)  58,  Putnam's  Supplement  to 
Metcalfe  (U.  8.)  Digest,  vol.  ii.  44. 

5  26  Ch.  Div.  482,  at  487. 


Whipp. 
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I.  Those  cases  which  relate  to  the  conduct  of  the  legal  mort- 
gagee in  not  obtaining  possession  of  the  title-deeds ;  and 

II.  Those  cases  which  relate  to  the  conduct  of  the  legal  mort- 
gagee in  giving  up  or  not  retaining  the  possession  of  the  title- 
deeds  after  he  has  obtained  them. 

I.  The  former  of  these  classes  is  further  subdivided — 

(a)  Where  the  legal  mortgagee  or  purchaser  has  made  no 
inquiry  for  the  title-deeds,  and  has  been  postponed  either  to  a 
prior  equitable  estate1  or  to  a  subsequent  equitable  owner  who 
used  diligence  in  inquiring  for  the  title-deeds  ;3 

(j3)  Where  the  legal  mortgagee  has  made  inquiry  for  the  deeds 
and  has  received  a  reasonable  excuse  for  their  non-delivery,  and 
has  accordingly  not  lost  his  priority  ;s 

(y)  Where  the  legal  mortgagee  has  received  part  of  the  deeds 
under  a  reasonable  belief  that    he   was  receiving  all,  and   has    - 
accordingly  not  lost  his  priority  ;4 

(S)  Where  the  legal  mortgagee  has  left  the  deeds  in  the  hands 
of  the  mortgagor,  with  authority  to  deal  with  them  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  money  on  the  security  of  the  estate,  and  he  has 
exceeded  the  collateral  instructions  given  to  him,6 

II.  The  second  class  of  cases  Fry,  L.J,,  divides  into — 

(a)  Those  where  the  title-deeds  have  been  lent  by  the  legal 
mortgagee  to  the  mortgagor  upon  a  reasonable  representation 
made  by  him  as  to  the  object  in  borrowing  them,  and  the  legal 
mortgagee  has  retained  his  priority  over  the  subsequent  equities;* 

(j3)  Those  where  the  legal  mortgagee  has  returned  the  deeds  to 
the  mortgagor  for  the  express  purpose  of  raising  money  on  them, 
though  with  the  expectation  that  he  would  disclose  the  existence 
of  the  prior  security  to  any  second  mortgagee.  In  such  cases 
the  Court  has,  on  the  ground  of  authority,  postponed  the  legal  to 
the  equitable  estate.7 

1  Worthington  v.  Morgan,  16  Sim.  547.  See  Wormald  v.  Maitland,  35  L.  J. 
€h.  69. 

2  Clarke  v.  Palmer,  21  Ch.  D.  124. 

8  Barnett  v.  Weston,  12  Yes.  130 ;  Hewitt  v.  Loosemore,  9  Hare  449 ;  Agra  Bank 
v.  Barry,  L.  B.  7  H.  L.  135.    See  also  Sharpe  v.  Foy.  L.  B.  4  Ch.  35. 

4  Hunt  v.  Elmes,  2  De  G.  F.  &  J.  578 ;  Batcliffe  v.  Barnard,  L.  B.  6  Ch.  652 ; 
Colyer  v.  Finch,  <;  H.  L.  C.  905. 

5  See  Perry  Herrick  v.  Attwood,  2  De  G.  &  J.  21. 

6  Peter  v.  Bnasel,  or  Thatched  House  Case,  1  Eq.  Cas.  Abr.  321 ;  Martinee  v. 
Cooper,  2  Buss.  198 ;  Layard  v.  Mand,  L.  B.  4  Eq.  397. 

'  Brigge  v.  Jones,  L.  K.  10  Eq.  92  ;  In  re  Ingham,  Jones  v.  Ingham  (1893),  1  Ch. 
352.  In  Brocklesby  v.  Temperance  Permanent  Building  Society  (1893),  3  Ch.  I3°» 
at  141.  Lindley,  L.J.,  says:  "These  cases  do  not  turn  on  fraud  or  negligence. 
They  are  based  on  the  principle  that  a  legal  owner  of  deeds  who  entrusts  them  or  the- 
control  of  them  to  an  agent  in  order  that  he  may  raise  money  on  them,  cannot,  in 
equity  at  all  events,  recover  them  from  a  person  who  has  bond  fide  advanced  money 
on  them  without  notice  of  anything  wrong,  except  on  the  terms  of  paying  what  that 
person  has  advanced  on  the  security  of  the  deeds  handed  over  to  him."  The  decision 
of  the  Court  of  Appeal  was  affirmed  in  the  H.  of  L.  11  Times  L.  B.  297.    As  to  priorities 
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Examination         The  question  then  arises  whether,  the  law  being  as  we  hare 


a  conflict 
between  two 
equities. 

Kay,  J.,  in 
Taylor  v. 
Bussell. 


v. 


Farrand 
Yorkshire 
Banking 
Company. 


where  there  is  f°und  ^  *°  ^  ^n  the  case  of  a  contest  between  the  legal  estate 
and  an  equitable  interest,  there  is  any  difference  in  the  role  where 
conflicting  equities  only  are  involved. 

The  opinion  of  Kay,  J.,  in  Taylor  v.  Bussell1  is  expressed  most 
uncompromisingly  in  the  negative.  He  holds  the  two  cases  are 
identical  so  far  as  the  application  of  a  standard  of  care 
goes.  Speaking  of  displacing  the  first  of  two  equitable  mort- 
gagees, he  says  :  "  I  have  not  found  any  case  of  authority  in 
which  this  has  been  done  on  the  ground  of  negligence  that  was 
not  "  gross  " — that  is,  so  great  as  to  make  the  prior  mortgagee 
responsible  for  the  fraud  committed  on  the  subsequent  mortgagee. 
This  seems  to  me  to  be  the  accurate  statement  of  the  rule  as 
between  two  equitable  mortgagees  ;  and  for  this  view  of  the  law 
there  is  positive  and  very  high  authority."  He  then  cites  state- 
ments of  the  law  by  Turner,  L.J.,*  Lord  Cairns,"  Lord  Oranworth4 
and  Lord  Selborne,*  which  cc  are  not  obiter  dicta,  but  the  carefully 
worded  reasons  on  which  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  modern 
judges  based  their  decisions/16  and  adds:  a  Nothing  short  of  a 
decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  can  overrule  the  law  so  laid  down.9' 
"  I  conclude,  therefore,"  says  Kay,  J.,7  "  that  the  negligence  neces- 
sary to  postpone  the  first  equitable  mortgagee  in  such  a  case  as  the 
present,  must  be  so  gross  as  to  render  him  responsible  for  the 
fraud  committed  upon  the  second  mortgagee."  The  judgment  of 
Kay,  J.,  was  appealed  against,  and  reversed  by  the  Court  of 
Appeal,8  but  on  another  ground,  and  Fry,  L.J.,  who  delivered 
the  considered  judgment  of  the  Court  merely  referred  to  this 
point  by  saying  :9  "It  becomes  needless  for  us  to  enter  upon  a 
discussion  as  to  any  question  of  negligence,  or  as  to  the  relative 
equities  of  the  plaintiff  and  defendants." 

In  the  argument  in  Taylor  v.  Bussell  before  Kay,  J.,  the 


between  eqnitable  mortgagees  and  others,  Russel  v.  Russel,  I  White  &  Tudor,  L.  CL 
in  Equity  (6th  ed.),  794,  note,  Priorities  as  between  Equitable  Mortgagees  and  Others. 


Where  there  are  equities  which  are  otherwise  equal,  the  possession  of  the  deeds  gives 
'  )  person  who  has  got  them :  Lloyd's  Banking  Company  v.  Jones,  29  Ch.  D. 
221,  at  229.    This  does  not  refer  to  the  dates  being  the  same :  per  North,  J.,  Farrand  v. 


L.  C.  in  Equity  (6th  ed.),  note  700,  701.  For  what  is  a  "  better  equity,"  see  2  Spence, 
Eq.  Jur.  728  et  seqq. 

1  (1891),  1  Ch.  8,  at  15;  Powell  v.  London  and  Provincial  Bank  (1893),  1  Ch.  610, 
2  Ch. ^55. 

2  fn  Cory  v.  Eyre,  1  De  G.  J.  &  8.  149,  at  167. 

8  In  Shropshire  Union  Railways  and  Canal  Company  v.  The  Queen,  L.  R.  7  IL  L. 
496,  al  507. 

4  Id  Roberta  v.  Croft,  2  De  Q.  &  J.  1. 

8  Dixon  v.  Muckleston,  L.  R.  8  Ch.  155,  at  161. 

6  (1891),  iCh.ati7.  ?  Ibid. 

8  (1891),  1  Ch  at  24.  »  L.  e.  at  3a 
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of  Farrand  v.  Yorkshire  Banking  Company1  was  cited,  bnt 
is  not  alluded  to  in  the  judgment.  In  his  judgment  in  this 
latter  case,  North,  J.,  considering  the  case  of  the  postponement 
of  a  legal  mortgagee  to  an  equitable  mortgagee,  and  the  case 
of  a  conflict  between  the  rights  of  two  equitable  mortgagees, 
is  reported2  as  saying:  "The  distinction,  however,  between  the 
two  cases  is  clear,  and  cannot  be  better  stated  than  in  the 
judgment  of  Cotton,  L.J.,  in  National  Provincial  Bank  of  England 
v.  Jackson,"  where,  after  referring  to  Pry,  L.  J.'s,  judgment  in 
Northern  Counties  of  England  Fire  Insurance  Company  v.  Whipp 
as  recognising  the  difference  between  the  case  of  a  contest 
between  equities  and  one  between  an  equitable  title  and  the  legal 
estate,  he  quoted  this  passage :  '  The  question  is  not  wjiat  circum- 
stances may,  as  between  two  equities,  give  priority  to  the  one 
over  the  other,  but  what  circumstances  justify  the  Court  in 
depriving  a  legal  mortgagee  of  the  benefit  of  the  legal  estate  ; '  " 
and  he  added  :  "  And  the  judgment  in  Kettlewell  v.  Watson4  is  to 
the  same  effect.  As  between  equitable  claims,  the  question  is, 
whether  one  party  ha8  acted  in  such  a  way  as  to  justify  him  in 
insisting  on  his  equity  as  against  the  other."  In  the  opinion, 
then,  of  North,  J.,  at  least,  the  principle  laid  down  by  Kay,  J.,  is 
not  well  founded.  It  remains,  then,  for  us  to  consider  the 
authorities. 

The  words  used  in  Northern  Counties  of  England  Fire  Insur-  Comment 
ance  Company  v.  Whipp,5  and  quoted  by  North,  J.,  are  at  the 
best  merely  obiter  dicta.  The  point  decided  in  that  case  was  that 
a  legal  mortgagee  will  not  be  postponed  to  an  equitable  mort- 
gagee on  the  ground  of  mere  carelessness.  What  Fry.  L.  J.,  did, 
possibly  with  reference  to  a  point  made  during  the  argument,6 
was  to  assume  a  state  of  the  law,  in  the  case  of  a  conflict 
between  two  equities,  which  he  decided  was  not  good  where  the 
conflict  was  between  the  legal  estate  and  an  equity. 

In    National   Provincial   Bank  of  England    v.    Jackson 7  the  National 
plaintiffs,    as    equitable    mortgagees    by   memorandum    and    the  Bank  of 
deposit  of  title-deeds,  claimed  to  enforce  their  security  against  S?lwid  * 
the  defendants,  who  had  been  the  owners  of   the  property  in 
question  previously  to  the  execution  of  a  conveyance  (the  validity 
of  which  they  impugned  as  obtained  by  fraud),  and  who  were  still 
in  possession.     The  defendants  therefore  had  the  prior  equity  as 
well  as  the  possession  of  the  property,  while  the  onus  of  proving 
their  claim  was  also  on  the  plaintiffs.     The  defendants  were  held 

1  40  Ch.  D.  182. 

1  L.  a,  at  189.  *  33  Ch.  Div.  1. 

4  21  Ch.  D.  685.  B  26  Ch.  Div.  482. 

•  ■  L.  c  at  485.  7  33  Ch.  Div.  1. 
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by  the  Court  of  Appeal  not  guilty  of  negligence  in  the  conduct 
by  which  the  fraud  was  enabled  to  be  prosecuted,  while  the 
plaintiffs  were  held  guilty  of  "  great  negligence"  in  omitting 
precautions  which  would  have  rendered  the  discovery  of  the  fraud 
certain.  With  these  facts  the  decision  might  well  have  been  that 
the  plaintiffs  had  not  discharged  the  onus  upon  them  of  shewing 
ground  for  the  interference  of  the  Court  in  their  behalf,  or  that 
they  were  disentitled  by  their  own  want  of  prudence  in  making 
enquiries. 

In  fact  the  case  does  seem  to  have  been  decided  on  some  such 
ground.  Cotton,  L.J.,  says:1  "  It  follows  that  the  bank  are  not 
entitled  to  say  that  they  relied  on  the  recitals  in  making  the 
advance  so  as  to  establish  an  equitable  claim  against  the  sisters  * 
— the  defendants ;  that  is,  the  plaintiffs  had  not  made  out  a  case 
that  shewed  the  conduct  of  the  defendants  to  have  enabled  a 
fraud  to  be  perpetrated  on  the  plaintiffs.  Cotton,  L.J.,  however, 
made  use  of  the  expression,8  "  As  between  equitable  claims  the 
question  is,  whether  one  party  has  acted  in  such  a  way  as  to 
justify  him  in  insisting  on  his  equity  as  against  the  other." 
North,  J.,  has  assumed  that  something  less  than  gross  negligence 
is  sufficient  for  this.  But  that  it  is  so  by  no  means  follows  from 
the  words  of  Cotton,  L.  J.,  nor  from  the  facts  in  National  Provincial 
Bank  of  England  v.  Jackson.  The  contributory  negligence  of 
the  plaintiffs  in  that  case  in  fact  disentitled  them  to  recover. 
Had  this  been  absent,  had  they  enquired  and  been  misled  fay 
the  sisters,  they  would  have  recovered ;  but  then  the  case  would 
have  been  brought  within  the  principle  of  Perry  Herrick  v. 
Attwood." 

These  decisions,  then,  cannot  be  held  to  have  established  any 
clear  difference  in  principle  in  the  two  classes  of  cases.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  statements  of  the  law  are  clear  and  emphatic.  The  prin- 
ciple laid  down  was  necessary  for  the  decision  in  the  earliest  of 
these,  that  of  Lord  Chancellor  Cranworth  in  Bobarts  v.  Croft4 — 
"  She  acquired  a  right  which  was  good  against  all  other  merely 
equitable  claimants  whose  titles  had  a  later  origin,  unless  she  was 
guilty  of  gross  negligence  (for  in  this  case  fraud  by  her  is  out  of 
the  question)  enabling  Bobarts  to  commit  a  fraud  by  holding 
himself  out  as  unincumbered  owner  of  the  property ; "  and  the 
subsequent  authorities  cited  by  Kay,  J.,  amply  support  it. 

Considered  on  principle,  the  conclusion  of  Kay,  J.,  appears  also 
to  be  the  correct  one.  Some  confusion  seems  to  have  been 
imported  by,  perhaps  unconsciously,  taking  as  an  analogy  the 


1  L.  e.  at  12. 

8  2DeG.  &  J.  21. 


a  L.  c.  at  13. 

4  2  De  G.  &  J.  1  at  6. 
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rale  that  a  subsequent  incumbrancer  who  gets  in  the  legal  estate 
is  able  to  gain  a  priority  over  the  prior  mesne  incumbrancer.1 
In  that  case  a  second  mortgagee  with  the  legal  estate  obtains 
priority  over  the  first  mortgagee.  And  it  is  not  impossible  the 
consideration  that  negligence  producing  the  consequences  of  fraud 
is  required  to  displace  this  priority,  has  suggested  the  notion  that 
where  the  legal  estate  is  not  involved,  an  equitable  interest  may 
displace  another  equitable  interest  on  proof  of  a  lesser  degree  of 
negligence  than  is  required  where  the  legal  estate  is  concerned. 
If  such  a  notion  exists,  it  arises  from  an  entire  misconception  of 
the  grounds  of  preference  of  the  legal  estate,  which  assuredly  is 
not  treated  by  Courts  of  Equity  with  any  especial  respect  when  it 
comes  in  conflict  with  equitable  doctrine,  and  is  not  merely  used 
as  a  means  of  determining  equitable  preference. 

The  Courts  of  Equity  seize  upon  the  circumstance  of  the  possession  Grounds  of  the 
of  the  legal  estate,  and  refuse  to  disturb  possession  on  that  account,  Sv^^06 
only  where  there  is  a  conflict  of  equal  equities.     In  cequali  jure  Equity  to  the 
melior  est  conditio  defendentis.     Where  grounds  of  equitable  prefer- 
ence exist  the  Court  resorts  to  them  irrespective  of  the  fact  of  the 
legal  estate  being  in  one  or  the  other  of   the  equitable   estate 
holders.     The  rule  then  of  the  preference  given  to  the  legal 
estate  is  no  more  than  a  method  of  determining  the  onus  of  proof 
in  a  conflict  of  equal  equities,3  and  is  rather  an  accidental  than 
an  intrinsic  element  in  the  granting  equitable  relief — a  circum- 
stance the  Courts  will  seize  on  to  work  out  the  relief  that  should 
be  afforded  by  reference  to  rule,  and  not  a  recognition  of  a 
superiority  of  a  legal  over  an  equitable  interest.     Indeed,  the 
preference  of  the  Court  is  the  other  way,  and  where  the  conflict 
is  between  the  legal  estate  and  an  equitable  estate  it  asserts  the 
superior  claims  of  the  equitable.3     If,  then,  equity  regards  an 
equitable  estate  as  preferable  to  a  legal,  it  would  be  a  strange 
conclusion  to  come  to  that  an  equitable  estate  can  be  displaced 
by  less  oneroas  circumstances  than  can  a  legal  estate. 

The   action    of  a    Court  of  Equity  appears    to  work  out   as  How  the 
follows :  By  hypothesis,  there  are  primd  facie  equal  equities.    The  doctrineli 
problem  is,  which  has  the  preference  ?     If  the  Court  finds  one  work«d  <>**. 
of  these  is  tainted  with  fraud,  on  the  most  universal  principle 
of  jurisprudence  it  assists  the  other,  even  though  the  other  has 
acquired  the  legal  estate.     Further  than  this,  where  there  is  no 
fraud,  but  only  conduct  which  has  enabled  a  fraud  to  be  committed, 
the  Court  will  do  the  same.     The  Court  will  in  such  a  case  post- 

1  Bates  v.  Johnson,  Johns.  (Ch. )  304. 

3  Neslin  v.  Wells,  104  U.  S.  (14  Otto.)  428. 

3  Williams  Real  Property  (10th  ecL),  152,  chap,  viii.,  On  Uses  and  Trusts. 
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pone  the  legal  estate,  plus  the  equity,  in  favour  of  the  unassisted 
equity.  There  is  yet  another  case — where  the  equities  are  morally 
equal.  There  the  Court  relies  on  the  possession  of  the  legal 
estate.  The  law  consequently  takes  its  course,  for  there  is  no 
call  for  equity  to  interfere  when  each  party  has  an  equal  equity. 
Lastly,  this  discriminating  circumstance  of  possession  of  the  legal 
estate  may  be  absent,  and  the  Court  of  Equity  being  invoked, 
determines  by  what  has  been  said  to  be  its  last  ground  of  prefer- 
ence—priority of  time,  by  which  it  adjudicates  priority  of  right.1 
Contention  The  contention,  however,  is  that  there  ip  yet  a  further  prin- 

negiience*  ciple  which  determines  priority,  by  reference  to  a  standard 
tha^d  of  duty  we  have  not  yet  ascertained — a  lesser  negligence 
displace  a  legal  than  is  required  to  affect  the  legal  estate  it  is  said  will  suffice  to 
displace  an  displace  an  equity.  If  this  is  an  arbitrary  principle,  it  must 
equity.  depend  on  authority  not  yet  advanced  for  its   support.     If  it 

depends  on  a  general  principle  of  law,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that 
the  duty  asserted  is  not  to  any  particular  person,  but  to  the  world 
at  large ;  since,  in  the  class  of  cases  we  are  considering,  till  the 
moment  of  contest,  each  equitable  holder  is  wholly  ignorant  of  the 
existence   of   the    other,  and  is,  moreover  bound  to  a  greater 
amount  of  care  in  dealing  with  one  species  of  property,  viz.,  an 
equitable  interest,  than  with  any  other.1 
No  duty  on  the      Again,  the  duty,  if  any  such  exists,  that  the  holder  of  one 
noider  of  one    equitable  interest  has  to  another  is  plainly  not  that  of  a  specialist ; 
equitable         it  is  at  best  to  refrain  from  culpa  lata  (rum  intdligere  quod  omncs 
another.  intdliguTit).    If  this  is  so,  any  difference  between  that  involved  with 

reference  to  a  legal  estate  and  an  equitable  interest  would  be  hard 
to  find.     But  that  any  "  duty,"  in  the  strict  sense,  exists  has  been 
Lord     t        negatived  by  Lord  Selborne  in  the  case  of  the  Agra  Bank  t\ 
opinion  in        Barry  :'      It  haB  been  said  in    argument  that    investigation  of 
^^arr^*      ^e  an^  inquiry  after  deeds  is  the  '  duty '  of  a  purchaser  or  a 
mortgagee ;  and  no  doubt  there  are  authorities  (not  involving  any 
question  of  registry)  which  do  use  that  language.     But  this,  if 
it  can  properly  be    called   a   duty,  is  not  a  duty  owing  to  the 
possible  holder  of  a  latent  title  or  security.     It  is  merely  the 
course  which  a  man  dealing  bond  fide  in  the  proper  and  usual 
manner  for  his  own  interest,  ought,  by  himself  or  his  solicitor,  to 
follow,  with  a  view  to  his  own  title  and  his  own  security.     If  he 
does  not  follow  that  course,  the  omission  of  it  may  be  a  thing 
requiring  to  be  accounted  for  or  explained.     It  may  be  evidence, 

1  Biokerton  v.  Walker,  31  Ch.  D.  151.  Where  the  equities  are  precisely  equal, 
possession  of  the  deeds  determines  the  preference  :  Rice  v.  Rice,  2  Drew.  73,  at  81 .  See 
Spencer  v.  Clarke,  9  Ch.  D.  137. 

1  See  the  authorities  collected  in  Story  Eq.  Jar.  (12th  ed.),  §  1020,  and  notes. 

*  L.  B.  7  H.  L.  135,  at  157. 
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if  it  is  not  explained,  of  a  design  inconsistent  with  bond  fide  deal- 
ing to  avoid  knowledge  of  the  true  state  of  the  title." 

The  obligation  therefore  is  to  avoid  doing  anything  by  which  With  whom 
another  person  may  be  misled.     And  the  only  inference  open  to  <>!*£?  equit-n 
the  Court,  from  which  liability  may  arise,  is  of  that  gross  negli-  *%Sti&% 
gence  whose  consequences  are  indistinguishable  from  fraudulent  relation. 
intent.     The   conclusion    accordingly  follows   that  the  view  of 
Eay,  J.,  is   right,    and   there   is   no    distinction   between   the 
negligence  which  postpones  one  equity  to  another  and  that  which 
postpones  the  legal  estate  to  an  equity.1 

The  remarks  of  Fry,  L.  J.,  in  Union  Bank  of  London  v.  Kent8  Pry,  L.J.,  in 
should  be  carefully  attended  to.     In  that  case  the  contest  was  London***  ° 
between  two  equities,  neither  of  the  parties  having  any  legal Kent 
estate.     The  question  was  in  what  circumstances  a  pre-existing 
admitted  equitable  title  could  be  displaced  by  another  equitable 
title.    Fry,  L. J.,  distinguishes  two  sets  of  circumstances."    "  One 
class  is  where  a  mortgagee  knows  that  the  mortgagor  has  not  ful- 
filled his  obligations  and  yet  does  nothing.     The  other  is  where 
the  mortgagee  does  not  know  that  the  mortgagor  has  failed  to 
fulfil  his  obligations,  but  knows  only  that  there  are  obligations 
which  he  may  in  the  future  fail  to  fulfil,  and  yet  takes  no  precau- 
tions against  the  consequences  of  his  doing  so."     To  the  former 
class  is  to  be  referred  a  case  like  Layard  v.  Maud.4     As  to  the 
latter  the  Lord  Justice  says :  *  "  I  know  of  no  decided  case  in  which 
the  mortgagee  has  been  postponed  on  the  ground  that  he  did  not    . 
take  precautions  against  a  future  fraud  by  the  mortgagor ;  and  I 
do  not  know  of  any  general  rule  which  obliges  you  to  assume 
that  every  person  with  whom  you  are  dealing  is  likely  to  be  a 
knave."6 

We  are  now  brought  to  the  consideration  of  the  law  as  to 

1  The  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  Taylor  v.  Russell  was  affirmed  by  the 
House  of  Lords  (1892),  App.  Cas.  244,  on  the  ground  that  there  was  no  equity  that 
prevented  the  respondent  getting  in  the  legal  estate  and  availing  himself  of  its 
protection.  The  question  discussed  in  the  text  was  only  alluded  to  by  Lord  Macnaghten 
(at  262),  and  in  these  terms :  "  This  view  of  the  case  render*  it  unnecessary  to  consider 
what  would  have  been  the  priority  of  the  parties  if  the  legal  estate  bad  not  been  got  in. 
That  question  was  not  fully  discussed,  and  I  prefer  to  leave  it  undetermined.  I  will 
only  say  that  I  am  satisfied  that  on  the  part  of  the  appellants  there  was  an  amount  of 
negligence  which  it  is  difficult  to  excuse  or  understand ;  and  1  am  not  at  present 
convinced  of  the  correctness  of  the  view  expressed  by  the  learned  judge  who  tried  the 
case  in  the  first  instance,  that  negligence  necessary  to  postpone  a  prior  equitable 
mortgagee  in  such  a  case  as  the  present  must  be  so  gross  as  to  render  him  responsible 
for  the  fraud  committed  on  the  second  mortgagee,  and  that  in  fact  it  is  immaterial  in 
such  cases,  whether  the  prior  mortgagee  has  or  has  not  the  legal  estate." 

2  39  Ch.  Div.  238.  *  L.  c.  at  247. 
4  L.  R.  4  Eq.  397. 

8  39  Ch.  D.  at  248. 

6  Cp.  ante  896.  Roots  v.  Williamson,  38  Ch.  D.  485  is  a  case  of  a  pre-existing 
equitable  title  not  defeated  by  subsequent  dealings  with  shares,  the  subject  affected  to 
be  dealt  with. 
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A  third  class. 


notice.  Notice  may  be  actual  or  constructive.  Actual  notice 
is  matter  of  fact  and  admits  of  no  legal  distinctions. 

Constructive  notice  is  defined  to  be  "no  more  than  evidence 
of  notice,  the  presumptions  of  which  are  so  violent  that  the  Court 
will  not  allow  even  of  its  being  controverted.  Thus,  if  a  mortgagee 
has  a  deed  put  into  his  hands  which  recites  another  deed  which 
shows  a  title  in  some  other  person,  the  Court  will  presume  him  to 
have  notice,  and  will  not  permit  any  evidence  to  disprove  it"1 

The  general  principle  has  been  stated  that  whatever  is  sufficient 
to  put  a  person  upon  inquiry  is  good  notice — that  is,  where  a  man 
has  sufficient  information  to  lead  him  to  a  fact  he  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  knowledge  of  it.' 

It  is  "  scarcely  possible  to  declare  a  priori  what  shall  be  deemed 
constructive  notice,  because  unquestionably  that  which  would  not 
affect  one  man  may  be  abundantly  sufficient  to  affect  another.'9 

The  cases  have  been  classified  by  Wigram,  V.C.*  First,  into 
those  in  which  the  party  charged  has  had  actual  notice  that  the 
property  in  dispute  was  in  some  way  affected ;  whence  the  Court 
has  imputed  a  knowledge  of  all  facts,  ascertainable  by  inquiry 
into  the  true  relations  of  those  circumstances  affecting  the  pro- 
perty, brought  home  to  the  knowledge  of  the  party  charged. 
Secondly,  into  those  where  the  Court  draws  the  conclusion  that 
the  party  charged  has  abstained  from  inquiry  for  the  purpose  of 
avoiding  notice. 

But  it  is  obvious  that  this  division  leaves  open  a  third  class— of 
those  cases  where  any  knowledge  as  to  circumstances  affecting  the 
estate  is  in  fact  disproved  and  where  there  is  no  deliberate  absti- 

1  Per  Eyre,  C.B.,  Plumb  v.  Fluitt,  2  Anstr.  432,  at  438,  discussed  2  Spence  Eq. 
Jar.  787.  Lord  Brougham,  C,  in  Kennedy  v.  Green,  3  My.  &  K.  699,  at  719,  said: 
"The  doctrine  of  constructive  notice  depends  upon  two  considerations;  first,  that 
certain  things  existing  in  the  relation  or  the  conduct  of  parties,  or  in  the  esse 
between  them,  beget  a  presumption  so  strong  of  actual  knowledge,  that  the  law 
holds  the  knowledge  to  exist,  because  it  is  highly  improbable  it  should  not;  and 
next,  that  policy,  and  the  safety  of  the  public,  forbids  a  person  to  deny  knowledge 
while  he  is  so  dealing  as  to  keep  himselt  ignorant,  or  so  that  he  may  keep  himself 
ignorant,  and  yet  all  the  while  let  his  agent  know,  and  himself,  perhaps,"  profit  by  that 
knowledge."  See  Hunter  v.  Walters,  L.  R.  7  Ch.  75;  also  the  Conveyancing  Act,  1882 
(45  &  46  Vict.  0.  39),  s.  3,  sub.-s.  1  ;  English  and  Scottish  Mercantile  Investment 
Company  v.  Brunton  (1892),  2  Q.  B.  700;  Dart,  Vendors  &  Purchasers  (6th  ed.),  966 
et  seqq.  See  Nesbit  v.  Riverside  Independent  District,  144  U.  S.  (37  Davis)  610,  as 
to  the  effect  of  recitals  in  municipal  bonds  operating  as  constructive  notice,  where  it 
is  said  at  619,  "  The  effect  of  recitals  in  municipal  bonds  is  like  that  given  to  words  of 
negotiability  in  a  promissory  note.  They  simply  relieve  the  paper  in  the  bands  of  a 
bond  fide  holder  from  the  burden  of  defences  other  than  the  lack  of  power,  growing  out 
of  the  original  issue  of  the  paper,  and  available  as  against  the  immediate  payee." 

8  Anon.,  Freem.  (Ch.)  137,  Case  171  ;  Taylor  v.  Stibbert,  2  Ves.  437,  at  440; 
Smith  v.  Low,  1  Atk.  489 ;  Foster  v.  Cockerel!,  3  CI.  &  F.  456  ;  Lee  v.  Howlett,  2  K. 
&  J.  531.  As  to  waiver  of  notice,  see  per  Bowen,  L.J.,  Selwyn  v.  Garfit,  38  Ch.  Div. 
273,  at  284. 

*  Jones  v.  Smith,  1  Hare  43,  at  55.  "The  Conveyancing  Act,  1882,  really  does  no 
more  than  state  the  law  as  it  was  before,  but  its  negative  form  showB  that  a  restriction 
rather  than  an  extension  of  the  doctrine  of  notice  was  intended  by  the  Legislature  :" 
per  Lindley,  L.J.,  Bailey  v.  Barnes  (1894),  1  Ch.  25,  at  35. 
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nence  from  inquiry,  yet  where  the  absence  of  knowledge  can  only 
be  accounted  for  by  gross  negligence.  This  the  policy  of  the  law 
affects  with  the  consequences  of  knowledge,  and  describes  in  the 
words  of  Alderson,  B.,1  as  "  such  gross  negligence  as  would  be  a 
cloak  for  fraud  if  permitted." 

The  adequacy  of  Wigram,  V.C.'s,  classification  may,  however,  wigram, 
be  vindicated  by  bearing  in  mind  the  principle  of  law  that  a0ipieof 
purchaser  must  be  presumed  to  investigate  the  title  of  the  pro-  gjjg^ 
perty   he  purchases,  and  may  therefore  be  presumed    to  have 
examined    every    link    in  that   title.     This   presumption  stops 
short    of    inferring  the   examination    of   instruments   not    con- 
nected with  the  title  merely  because  by  possibility  they  may 
affect  it.3 

The  doctrine  of  constructive  notice  again  is  wholly  equitable.  Constructive 
"  In  Allen  v.  Seckham*  I  pointed  out,"  said  Lord  Esher,  M.K.,4  equitable 
"  that  the  doctrine  is  a  dangerous  one.  It  is  contrary  to  the  doctrme- 
truth.  It  is  wholly  founded  on  the  assumption  that  a  man  does 
not  know  the  facts ;  and  yet  it  is  said  that  constructively  he 
does  know  them."  Later  on  in  the  same  judgment5  it  is  said,  "  I 
think  the  doctrine  has  been  accurately  deduced  from  the  various 
cases,  and  is  accurately  stated  in  the  notes  to  Le  Neve  v.  Le 
Neve.0  i  Although,  as  we  have  already  seen,  where  a  party  has 
notice  of  a  deed  which,  from  the  nature  of  it,  must  affect  the 
property,7  or  is  told  at  the  time  that  it  does  affect  it,  he  is  con- 
sidered to  have  notice  of  the  contents  of  that  deed  and  of  all 
other  deeds  to  which  it  refers ;  nevertheless,  where  a  party  has 
notice  of  a  deed  which  does  not  necessarily  affect  the  property,7 
and  is  told  that  in  fact  it  does  not  affect  it,  but  relates  to  some 
other  property,  and  sach  party  acts  fairly  in  the  transaction,  be- 
lieving the  representation  to  be  true,  he  will  not  be  fixed  with 
notice  of  the  contents  of  the  instrument.'  Now  that  is  the  > 
doctrine  formulated  in  equity  ;  it  is  not  to  be  carried  farther  ;  it 
is  to  be  construed  according  to  its  true  meaning,  and  not  to  be 
added  to  or  diminished." 

Notice  that  the  title-deeds  of  an  estate  are  in  the  possession  Authorities 

considered. 

1  Whitbread  v.' Jordan,  i  Y.  &  C.  (Ex.)  303,  at  330.    See  per  Lord  Lyndhnrst,  C, 
Jones  v.  Smith,  1  Ph.  244,  at  255  ;  Kennedy  v.  Green,  3  My.  &  K.  669,  at  719. 
8  West  v.  Reid,  2  Hare  249,  at  259.     See  2  Spence.  Eq.  Jur.  755. 

3  11  Ch.  Div.  790,  at  70J. 

4  English  and  Scottish  Mercantile  Investment  Company  v.  Brunton  (1892),  2  Q.  B. 


700,  at  708.  5  L.  c.  at  709. 

0  2  White  &  Tudor  L.  C.  in  Equity  (6th  ed.),  26,  at  56.    Which  passage,  sayB 
L.J.,  (1892),  2Q.6.  718,  is  substantially  taken  from  the  judgment  of  Lord  Lynd- 


hnrst, C,  in  Jones  v.  Smith,  1  Ph.  244,  at  253,  254.     To  the  same  effect  is  the 
language  of  Jessel,  M.R.,  in  Patman  v.  Harland,  17  (A.  D.  353. 

*  These  terms  are  defined  by  Lord  Esher,  M.R.,  in  his  judgment  in  English  and 
Scottish  Mercantile  Investment  Company  v.  Brunton  (1892),  2  Q.  B.  700,  at  709.  The 
case  itself  affords  an  excellent  example  of  their  application. 
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of  one  not  the  possessor  of  the  estate,  may  be  held  notice  of 

a  claim  by   him  on  the  estate;1  though   the  mere  absence  of 

the  title-deeds  has  never  been  held  enough  by  itself  to  affect 

one  with  notice  if  he  has  bond  fide  made  inquiry  for  the  deeds, 

and    a    good   excuse  has    been    given    for  the  non-delivery    of 

statement  of    them.     In  Dixon  v.  Muckleston*  Lord  Selborne,  C,  states  the 

Lord  Sei-y       ^aw  to  be  *  "  that  when  the  Court  is  satisfied  of  the  good  faith  of 

Dixon ^  tne  Per80n  who  has  got  a  prior  equitable  charge,  and  is  satisfied 

Muckleston.     that  there  has  been  a  positive  statement,  honestly  believed,  that 

he    has    got   the    necessary   deeds — then  he   is    not   bound    to 

examine  the  deeds,  and  is  not  bound   by  constructive  notice  of 

their  actual  contents,  or  of  any  deficiencies  which  by  examination 

he  might  have  discovered  in  them.     This  I  take  to  be  the  law 

even  in  cases  where  the  depositor  of  the  deeds  is  himself  acting 

in  the  double  character  of  borrower  of  the  depositee's  money  and 

of  solicitor  for  the  depositee."     It  is  otherwise  if  he  omits  all 

inquiries. 

b^rSSi  Both   branches  oi  the  rule  are  stated  by  Turner,  V.C.,  in 

V.C.,  in  Hewitt  Hewitt  v.  Loosemore  :4  "  The  law,  therefore,  as  I  collect  from  the 
authorities,  stands  thus :  That  a  legal  mortgagee  is  not  to  be  post- 
poned to  a  prior  equitable  one  upon  the  ground  of  his  not  having 
got  in  .the  title-deeds,  unless  there  be  fraud  or  gross  and  wilful 
negligence  on  his  part.  That  the  Court  will  not  impute  fraud, 
or  gross  and  wilful  negligence  to  the  mortgagee,  if  he  has  bond  fide 
inquired  for  the  deeds  and  a  reasonable  excuse  has  been  given  for 
the  non-delivery  of  them  ;  but  that  the  Court  will  impute  fraud,  or 
gross  and  wilful  negligence,  to  the  mortgagee  if  he  omits  all  inquiry 
as  to  the  deeds.''6  The  same  learned  judge  subsequently,  when 
Lord  Justice,  more  definitely  indicates  the  limits  of  the  law  thus  :* 
"  A  purchaser  or  mortgagee  is  bound  to  inquire  into  the  title  of 
,    his  vendor  or  mortgagor,  and  will  be  affected  with  notice  of  what 

1  Hiern  v.  Mill,  13  Ves.  114  ;  Dryden  t>.  Frost,  3  Mv.  &  Cr.  670,  where  the  law 
as  to  mortgagees'  costs  is  considered.  See  National  Provincial  Bank  of  England  v.  Garnet, 
31  Ch.  D.  502 ;  Spencer  v.  Clarke,  9  Ch.  D.  137  ;  Maxfield  v.  Barton,  L.  B.  17  Eq.  15. 
"  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  giving  of  the  notice  'which  creates  the  priority  (see  I*  osier 
v.  Cookerell,  3  CI.  &  F.  456),  and  if  the  former  assignee  is  for  some  reason  prevented 
from  giving  the  notice,  either  by  contract  with  the  assignor,  as  might  often  be  the  case, 
or  by  the  natare  of  the  charge  which  he  holds,  the  same  result  should  follow  as  in  a 
case  where  a  prior  assignee  has  negligently  omitted  to  give  the  notice  that  he  might  have 
given  "  :  per  Charles,  J.,  English  and  Scottish  Mercantile  Investment  Trust  v.  Brunton 
(1892),  2  Q.  B.  1,  at  8. 

8  L.  B.  8  Cb.  155. 

8  L.  c.  at  161. 

4  9  Hare  449,  at  458.  "  Nothing  but  fraud  or  gross  and  voluntary  negligence  in 
leaving  the  title-deeds  will  oust  the  priority  of  the  legal  claimant " :  rlumb  v.  FlmHt, 
2  Anstr.  432,  at  440  ;  Wormald  v.  Maitland,  35  L.  J.  Ch.  69  ;  Sharpe  v.  Foy,  L.  B. 
4  Ch.  35, 

8  See  In  re  Lord  Southampton's  Estate,  Allen  v.  Lord  Southampton,  Banfather's 
Claim,  16  Ch.  1).  178  ;  Roper's  Claim,  50  L.  J.  Ch.  155. 

6  Wilson  v.  Hart,  L.  R.  1  Ch.  463,  at  467. 
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appears  upon  the  title  if  he  does  not  so  inquire;1  nor  can  it, 
I  think,  be  disputed  that  this  rule  applies  to  a  purchaser  or  mort- 
gagee of  leasehold  estates,  as  much  as  it  applies  to  the  purchaser 
or  mortgagee  of  freehold  estates,  or  that  it  applies  equally  to  a 
tenant  for  a  term  of  years ;  and  I  cannot  see  my  way  to  hold  that 
a  rule  which  applies  in  all  these  cases  ought  not  to  be  held  to 
apply  in  the  case  of  a  tenant  from  year  to  year."8 

In  a  case*  where  a  solicitor  handed  his  client  a  packet  of  deeds,  Client  de- 
purporting  to  be  the  deeds   of  an  estate,  while  in  reality  thej^^.by 
deeds  were  not  included  in  the  packet  but  were  retained  by  the  Hnntr.Eimee. 
solicitor   and    subsequently  parted  with  to  another    mortgagee, 
Turner,  L.J.,  held  that  the  client  had  not  been  guilty  of  gross 
negligence  in  not  examining  them  and  ascertaining   that  they 
were  correct  so   as  to  preclude  him  from   setting  up  his  title 
against  the  second  mortgagee.     "  Clients  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  business/'  said  the  Lord  Justice,4  "  trust  their  solicitors  and 
negligence  cannot  be  imputed  where  the  ordinary  course  of  busi- 
ness has  been  observed." 

In  another  case*  a  solicitor  deposited  the  title-deeds  of  his  client,  /»  re  Richards, 
a  mortgagee,  with  his  own  banker  as  security  for  an  advance.  Richards. 
After  the  death  of  the  solicitor  the  bankers  gave  notice  to  the 
mortgagor  of  the  property  in  priority  to  the  mortgagee,  never- 
theless, the  bankers  were  still  held  postponed  to  the  mortgagee. 

A  cestui  que  trust  is  also  entitled  to  place  reliance  upon  cestui  que  trust 
his  trustee  and  is  not  bound  to  inquire  whether  he  has  committed  trustee.6 
a  fraud  against  him  unless  there  is  something  to  arouse  his 
suspicions.6  On  the  other  hand,  the  holder  of  a  first  equitable 
interest  in  property  who  puts  the  deeds  not  into  the  hands  of  a 
person  owing  him  a  duty  but  into  the  hands  of  his  mortgagor, 
who  uses  them  to  obtain  an  advance,  would  be  postponed  to  the 
maker  of  such  advance.7 

A  person  may  be  affected  with  notice  of  a  deed  by  anything  Various  modes 
outside  the  ordinary  course  of  events  calculated  to  suggest  to  a  withnotfoe. 
reasonably  prudent  man  the  advisability  of  making  inquiry8 — 

1  Notice  to  a  purchaser  that  there  is  a  lease  is  notice  of  its  contents,  (Hall  v.  Smith, 
14  Ves.  426)  where  there  is  a  fair  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  contents,  Hyde  v. 
Warden*  3  Ex.  D.  72  ;  Reeve  v.  Berndge,  20  Q.  B.  D.  523. 

*  See  the  Vendor  and  Purchaser  Act,  1874  (37  &  38  Vict  c.  78),  s.  2,  sub-s.  I,  which 
is  held  not  to  have  altered  the  rule  that  a  lessee  has  constructive  notice  of  his  lessor  s 
title,  Patman  v.  Harland,  17  Ch.  D.  353,  followed  in  English  and  Scottish  Mercantile 
Company  v.  Brnnton  (1892),  2  Q.  B.  700. 

3  Huntjt?.  Elmes,  2  De  G.  F.  &  J.  578. 

4  L.  c  at  588. 

5  In  re  Richards,  Humber  v.  Richards,  45  Ch.  D.  589. 

6  In  re  Vernon  Ewens  &  Company,  33  Ch.  D.  402.    This  also  is  a  solicitor's  case, 

ill 


though  the  principle  of  the  confidential  relation  applies  to  trustees. 

7  Waldron  v.  Sloper,  1  Drew.  193. 

8  Kennedy  v.  Green,  3  My.  &  K.  699 ;  Robinson  v.  Briggs,  1  Sm.  &  G.  188  ;  Gains 
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that  is,  if  there  is  a  natural  connection  between  the  abnormal 
circumstance  and  the  point  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  person  to 
know ;  *  as,  for  instance,  where  the  purchaser  is  only  able  to  make 
out  a  title  by  a  deed  which  leads  him  to  another  fact  which 
would  work  disclosure,  the  purchaser  is  presumed  to  have  know- 
ledge of  it.2  The  rule  has  been  put  as  high  as  that  a  man  must 
show,  not  only  that  he  had  no  information  of  the  suggestive 
circumstance,  but  that  with  due  diligence  he  could  not  have  ob- 
tained it.8  The  preponderance  of  authority,  however,  is  against 
Lord  Omn-  this  view.  Thus  in  Ware  v.  Lord  Egmont4  Lord  Oranworth  said, 
7?Lora  War°  "  The  question,  when  it  is  sought  to  affect  a  purchaser  with  con- 
Egmont  structive  notice,  is  not  whether  he  had  the  means  of  obtaining, 
and  might  by  prudent  caution  have  obtained,  the  knowledge  in 
question,  but  whether  the  not  obtaining  it  was  an  act  of  gross  or 
culpable  negligence."  This  was  the  rule  adopted  in  the  House  of 
Lords  in  Montefiore  v.  Browne6  and  it  has  since  repeatedly  been 
followed.6  So  that  in  the  case  of  a  purchaser  omitting  to  call  for 
title-deeds  he  will  not  be  affected  with  notice  of  a  fraud  by  the 
person  of  whom  he  was  bound  to  make  the  inquiry,  in  addition  to 
being  affected  with  the  knowledge  that  they  are  in  the  possession 
of  some  holder  for  value  ;7  nor  yet  if  he  is  told,  by  the  person  who 
gives  him  notice  of  a  deed,  which  does  not  necessarily  affect  the 
property,  that  it  does  not  affect  the  particular  property  he  is 
going  to  deal  with.8 
lf0ti<d  to  There  is  a  distinction  also  between  notice  in  regard  to  personal 

personal  estate  estate  and  notice  relating  to  real  estate.     Where  an  equitable 

and  notioe  in 

regard  to  real    borough  v.  Watcombe  Terra  Cotta  Company,  54  L.  J.  Ch.  991.  The  doctrine  of  Kennedy 

estate.  Vt  Green  is  exhaustively  considered  in  connection  with  the  English  cases  in  Green  0. 

Fletcher,  8  N.  S.  Wales  R.  (Eq.)  58.     In  Holland  v.  Hart,  L.  R.  6  Ch.  678,  Lord 


Hatherley,  C,  distinguishes  Kennedy  v.  Green.  See  farther,  Sugden,  Vendors  and 
Purchasers  (14th  ed.)t  756.  Lord  St.  Leonards  expressed  disapproval  of  the  decision  in 
Marjoribanks  v.  Hovenden,  Drury  (Ir.  Ch.),  1 1.     James,  L.J.'s,  criticism  in  Hunter  v. 


Walters,  L.  R.  7  Ch.  75,  at  84,  should  also  be  referred  to.     See,  too,  Kettlewell  v. 
Watson,  21  Ch.  D.  685,  26  Ch.  Div.  501. 

1  Greenslade  v.  Dare,  20  Beav.  284.  Cp.  Conveyancing  and  Law  of  Property 
Act,  1881  (44  &  45  Vict,  c  41),  s.  55,  sub-s.  1. 

2  Biscoe  v.  Earl  of  Banbury,  1  Cases  in  Ch.  287  ;  Moore  v.  Bennett,  2  Cases  in  Ch. 
246;  Davies  v.  Thomas,  2  Y.  &  C.  (Ex.)  234. 

8  Wason  v.  Wareing,  15  Beav.  151. 

4  4  De  G.  M.  &  G.  460,  at  473. 

5  7  H.  L.  C.  241. 

6  Cavander  v.  Bulteel  (1871),  L.  R.  9  Ch.  79,  at  81  n.  per  Wiokens,  V.C. ;  Banco 
deLima  v.  Anglo  Peruvian  Bank  (1878),  8  Ch.  D.  160,  per  Matins,  V.C,  at  175 ;  In  re 
A.  W.  Hall  &  Co.  (1887),  37  Ch.  D.  712,  per  Stirling,  J.,  at  720,  721.  See  also 
Maobrvde  v.  Eykvn,  24  L.  T,  (N.  S.)  461,  per  Malins,  V.C,  at  464. 

7  Hipkins  v.  Amery,  2  Giff.  292,  at  301. 

8  Jones  v.  Smith,  1  Hare  43,  affirmed,  I  Ph.  244,  and  referred  to  by  Charles,  J., 
in  English  and  Scottish  Mercantile  Investment  Trust  v.  Brunton  (1892),  2  Q.  B.  I,  at 
10,  as  establishing  in  conjunction  with  Patman  v.  Harland,  17  Ch.  D.  357,  the  di§- 
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charge  is  given  on  personal  estate  in  the  hands  of  a  trustee  notice 
to  the  trustee  is  necessary  as  against  subsequent  incumbrancers, 
though  this  is  not  so  in  the  case  of  land.1  But  as  to  this — 
more  presently.8 

Notice,  said  Lord  Cairns,  C,  in  a  case  of  personal  estate/  Requisites  of 
should  be  in  writing  to  the  trustees  of  the  property  on  which  the  n  °e' 
incumbrance  is  given.  If  there  is  no  writing  the  holder  of  the 
security  is  exposed  to  two  dangers :  first,  the  danger  of  the 
trustee  being  left  in  entire  ignorance  of  the  security ;  and  next, 
u  if  he  attempts  to  prove  knowledge  of  the  trustees  aliunde,  the 
difficulty  which  this  Court  will  always  feel  in  attending  to  what 
are  called  casual  conversations,  or  in  attending  to  any  kind  of 
intimation  which  will  put  the  trustee  in  a  less  favourable  position 
as  regards  his  mode  of  action  than  he  would  have  been  in  if  he 
had  got  distinct  and  olear  notice  from  the  incumbrancer."  Yet 
in  some  circumstances,  notwithstanding,  a  trustee  may  be  fixed 
with  knowledge  of  an  incumbrance  where  there  is  no  express 
notice  from  the  incumbrances.  "  It  must  depend  upon  the  facts 
of  the  case ;  but  I  am  quite  prepared  to  say  that  I  think  the 
Court  would  expect  to  find  that  those  who  alleged  that  the 
trustee  had  knowledge  of  the  incumbrance  had  made  it  out,  not 
by  any  evidence  of  casual  conversations,  much  less  by  any  proof 
of  what  would  only  be  constructive  notice— but  by  proof  that  the 
mind  of  the  trustee  has  in  some  way  been  brought  to  an  in- 
telligent apprehension  of  the  nature  of  the  incumbrance  which 
has  come  upon  the  property,  so  that  a  reasonable  man,  or  an 
ordinary  man  of  business,  would  act  upon  the  information  and 
would  regulate  his  conduct  by  it  in  the  execution  of  the  trust. 
If  it  can  be  shewn  that  in  any  way  the  trustee  has  got  knowledge 
of  that  kind — knowledge  which  would  operate  upon  the  mind  of 
any  rational  man,  or  man  of  business,  and  make  him  act  with 
reference  to  the  knowledge  he  has  so  acquired — then  I  think  the 
end  is  attained,  and  that  there  has  been  fixed  upon  the  conscience 
of  the  trustee,  and  through  that  upon  the  trust  fund,  a  security 
against  its  being  parted  with  in  any  way  that  would  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  incumbrance  which  has  been  created." 

In  Browne  v.  Savage4  it  was  laid  down  that  notice  to  one  Browne  v. 
trustee  is  notice  to  all.     But  this  is  stigmatised  by  Lindley,  L.J.,*  commented  on 
;  as  "  one  of  those  misleading  generalities  against  which  it  is  neces-  W^^' 

I  sary  to  be  on  one's  guard."     The   more   accurate   statement  of  *.  Bouverie. 

1  Union  Bank  of  London  v.  Kent,  39  Ch.  Div.  238.  a  Post,  1644. 

8  Lloyd  v.  Banks,  L.  R.  3  Ch.  488,  at  490.  See  Saffron  Walden  Building  Society 
v.  Rayner,  10  Ch.  D.  696,  at  703,  reversed  14  Ch.  Div.  406  ;  White  v.  Ellis  (1892), 
1  Ch.  1 88,  at  196.  4  4  Drew.  635. 

B  Low  v.  Booverie  (1891),  3  Ch.  82,  «t  104 ;  White  v.  Ellis  (1892),  1  Ch.  188. 
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Notice  of 
deed,  notice  of 
its  contents. 


Notice  in  cases 
of  specific 
performance. 


Notice  mast 
be  of  a  deed 
actually 
executed. 


the  principle,  as  laid  down  by  the  same  high  authority,  seems  to 
be  that  though  notice  to  one  trustee  would  give  priority  over  a 
prior  incumbrancer  who  has  given  notice  to  none  of  the  trustees, 
yet  notice  to  one  does  not  affect  the  others  so  as  to  render  them 
liable  for  their  action  taken  in  ignorance  of  the  notice  to  their 
co-trustee.1 

Notice  of  a  deed  is  notice  of  its  contents,8  even  where  there  is 
the  most  express  representation  that  it  contains  nothing  affecting 
the  title.8  The  mere  deposit  of  a  document  or  title  is  enough  in 
equity  to  create  a  charge  on  the  property  therein  referred  to.  If, 
however,  the  deposit  is  accompanied  by  an  actual  written  charge  the 
terms  of  the  written  document  must  be  referred  to  and  govern 
the  deposit4 

In  cases  of  specific  performance,  notice  of  a  lease  affects  the 
purchaser  only  in  the  absence  of  misrepresentation  and  with  the 
knowledge  of  ordinary  covenants.  What  are  ordinary  covenants 
differ  with  regard  to  the  situation  of  property  or  the  circumstance 
of  the  sale.6 

Notice  of  a  deed  actually  executed  is  necessary,  and  not  notice 
merely  of  an  intention  to  execute  a  deed.  "There  is  no 
case  or  reasoning,"  said  Lord  Thurlow,  "  which  goes  so  far  as  to 
say  that  a  purchaser  shall  be  affected  by  notice  of  a  deed  in  con- 
templation."6 Further,  the  mere  execution  of  a  deed  by  a 
witness  will  not  fix  him  with  notice .  of  its  contents ;  for,  says 
Lord  Thurlow,  "  a  witness  in  practice  is  not  privy  to  the  contents 
of  the  deed."7  Recitals  in  a  deed  operate  as  notice,8  even  though 
they  are  inaccurate  ;9  so,  too,  does  a  general  notice  that  an  estate 
is  subject  to  a  charge  as  a  judgment,  though  there  is  no  informa- 
tion as  to  the  exact  nature  or  amount.10 

1  Phipps  v.  Lovegrove,  L.  R.  1 6  Eq.  8o.  See  Ward  v.  Duncombe  (1893), 
App.  Gas.  369.  a  Malpas  v.  Ackland,  3  Boas.  273. 

^  Taylor  v,  Stibbert,  2  Ves.  437. 

4  Shaw  v.  Foster,  L.  R.  5  B.  L.  321 ;  London  and  Canadian  Loan  and  Agency 
Company,  Limited,  v.  Duggan  (1893),  App.  Cas.  506. 

8  Wilbraham  v.  Livesey,  18  Beav.  206. 

6  Cothay  v.  Sydenham,  2  Bro.  C.  C.  391,  at  393  ;  see  Shaw  v,  Foster,  L.  R. 
5  H.  L.  321,  per  Lord  O'Hagan  at  352,  et  aeqq.;  Williams  v.  Williams,  17  Ch.  D.  437, 
per  Ray,  J.,  at  442,  et  seqq. 

7  Beckett  v.  Cord  ley,  1  Bro.  C.  C.  353,  at  357,  referring  to  Mocatta  v.  Murgatroyd, 
I  P.  Wms.  393,  of  which  Lord  Thurlow  says  :  "  I  do  not  leave  this  as  a  case  which  I 
should  determine  in  the  same  manner."  See  also  per  James,  L.J.,  Stevens  0.  Mid- 
Hants  Railway  Company,  L.  R.  8  Ch.  1064,  at  1069. 

8  Farrow  v.  Reea,  4  Beav.  18  ;  Taylor  v.  Baker,  5  Price  (Ex.)  306. 

9  Hone  v.  Liddell  (No.  1),  21  Beav.  183,  Dart,  Vendors  and  Purchasers  (6th  ed.), 
vol.  ii.  986.  As  to  statutory  limitations  on  the  old  law,  see  the  Conveyancing  and  Law 
of  Property  Act,  188 1  (44  &  45  Vict  c.  41),  s.  3,  sub-s.  3.  This  clause  will  not  aflect 
the  purchaser's  right  to  object  where  the  defect  is  accidentally  disclosed  by  the  vendor, 
Smith  v.  Robinson,  13  Ch.  D.  148. 

10  Taylor  v.  Baker,  5  Price  (Ex.)  306,  Dan.  (Ex.)  71,  where  is  a  valuable  reporter's 
note,  which  is  recognised  in  Penny  v.  Watts,  1  Hall  &  Twells,  266,  at  282 ;  Glare  Hall 
v.  Harding,  6  Hare  273. 
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Lord  Romilly  held  in  James  v.  Lichfield1  that  where  a  vendor  Duty  where 
contracted  to  sell  property  which  the  purchaser  knew  was  in  the  S^SSed 
occupation  of  a  tenant,  there  was  a  duty  to  inquire  as  to  thepowntob« 
interest  of  the  tenant,  failing  which  the  purchaser  was  affected  tfon  of  a 
with  notice  of  an  agreement  for  a  lease  which  the  tenant  had ;  ten*nt' 
his  decision  was  followed  by  the  Common  Pleas  in  Phillips  v. 
Miller.2     In  Caballero  v.  Henty"  the  Court  of  Appeal  affirming  conflicting 
Jessel,  M.R.,  held  that  the  doctrine  of  notice  would  be  unduly  deciBi0M- 
extended  if  applied  as  between  the  vendor  and  purchaser,  and  caballero «. 
whilst  the  matter  still  rests  in  contract.4     The  true  doctrine  was  ^J^# 
laid  down  by  James,  L.J.,'  as  referring  only  "  to  equities  between 
the  purchaser  and  the  tenant  when  the  legal  estate  has  passed,  and 
to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  rights  and  liabilities  of  vendors 
and  purchasers  between  themselves."     James,  L.J.,  thus  con- 
tinues : — "  If  there  is  anything  in  the  nature  of  the  tenancies 
which  affects  the  property  sold,  the  vendor  is  bound  to  tell  the 
purchaser,  and  to  let  him  know  what  it  is  which  is  being  sold  ; 
and  the  vendor  cannot  afterwards  say  to  the  purchaser,  '  If  you 
had  gone  to  the  tenant  and  inquired,  you  would  have  found  out 
all  about  it.'     During  the  argument  I  referred  to  a  passage  in 
Sugden's  Vendors  and  Purchasers,6  which  seems  to  shew  that  a 
purchaser  is  not  bound  to  go  to  the  tenant  to  inquire."     Subse- 
quently the  Exchequer  Chamber  overruled  the  decision  of  the 
Common  Pleas  in  Phillips  v.  Miller.7 

Possession  by  a  vendor  of  an  estate  which  he  has  sold  will  not  Possession  by 
be  constructive  notice  of  any  lien  for  unpaid  purchase-money  if  n^^rUy 
the  vendor  has  signed  the  usual  receipt  on  the  conveyance  for  the  notice  of  lien 
whole  purchase-money ;  but  otherwise  it  will.8    Nor  will  the  mere  purchase- 
circumstance  of  the  vendor  having  been  out  of  possession  many  money' 
years  affect  a  bond  fide  purchaser  and  without  notice.9 

It  has  been  laid  down  by  Lord  Lyndhurst,  C.,10  that  "where  LordLynd- 
personal  property  is  assigned,  delivery  is  necessary  to  complete  Dearie  v.  Hall, 
the  transaction,  not  as  between  the  vendor  and  the  vendee,  but 
as  to  third  persons,  in  order  that  they  may  not  be  deceived  by 
apparent  possession  and  ownership  remaining  in  a  person,  who,  in 

1  L.  B.  9  Eq.  51.  a  L.  B.  9  C.  P.  iq6. 

*  L.  B.  o  Ch.  447. 

4  Daniels  v.  Davison,  16  Yes.  249  ;  Cavander  v.  Bulteel,  L.  B.  9  Ch.  79. 
B  L.  B.  9  Ch.  at  45a  6  (14th  ed.)  at  774. 

7  L.  B.  10  C.  P.  420. 

8  White  v.  Wakefield,  7  Sim.  401 ;  Mackreth  v.  Symmons,  1  White  &  Tudor 
L.  C.  in  Equity  (6th  ed.),  355,  note  at  387. 

9  Barnhart  v.  Greenshiefds,  9  Moo.  P.  C.  C.  18,  at  34, 35 :  "  There  is  no  authority  " 
"  for  the  proposition  that  notice  ot  a  tenancy  is  notice  of  the  title  of  the  lessor ;  or  that  a 
purchaser  neglecting  to  inquire  into  the  title  of  the  occupier,  is  affected  by  any  other 
equities  than  those  which  such  occupier  may  insist  on." 

10  Dearie  v.  Hall,  Loveridge  v.  Cooper,  3  Buss.  1  at  58 ;  see  Cochrane  v.  Moore.  25 
Q.  B.  Div.  57. 
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fact,  is  not  the  owner.     This  doctrine  is  not  confined  to  chattels 

in  possession,  but  extends  to  choses  in  action,1  bonds,  Ac."   Where 

delivery  cannot  be  made,  notice  by  the  person  having  the  legal 

estate  is  substituted. 

Effect  of  The  principle  thns  enunciated  is   the  starting-point   of   the 

pen^n°havixig  modern  doctrine,  that  the  mere  omission  of  a  person  having  an 

mterest  Ina     suitable  interest  in  a  fund,  the  legal  property  of  which  is  in 

fund  to  give     another,  to  give  notice  of  that  interest  will  of  itself  give  a  puisne 

tenant  of  the    incumbrancer  the  priority.8   This  principle,  however,  Stirling,  J., 

legal  estate.     pQ^tg   out"  is   not   applicable   to  a  mortgage  of  real  estate ; 

because    "by   the     assignment    of    the    mortgage    the    debt 

necessarily  passes   as   incident   to  it ;   and  it  is   clear  that  to 

constitute  a  valid   assignment  notice  to  the  mortgagor   is    not 

necessary."4 

Giving  notice        Where,  however,  the  property  is  equitable  and  the  legal  estate 

taUnf^asea-  "  i11  trustees,  the  act  of  giving  the  trustees  notice  is,  to  a  certain 

^tabiehind.  ^g166}  taking   possession  of  the  fund ; 8  for    after  notice  the 

trustee  of  the  fund  is  affected  with  a  direct  responsibility  to  the 

assignee    who    has   given   him    notice.       The    reason    for   the 

assertion  of  this  principle  lies  in  the  consideration  of  the  power, 

the  cestui  que  trust  of  such  an  interest  has  of  taking  the  same 

security  repeatedly  into  the  market,  and  inducing  third  persons 

to  deal  with  him  on  the  assumption  of  his  absolute  ownership 

of  the  property,  and  of  the  expediency  of  throwing  difficulties  in 

the  way  of  the  assignor   coming   into   the  market  to  dispose 

of  that  which  he   had   previously  sold,   and  being  enabled  to 

obtain  "  a  false  and  delusive  credit."6     In  such  cases,  therefore, 

priority  of  notice  gives  priority  of  title  ;7  and  to  deprive  a  person 

who  has  done  everything  he  can  to  complete  his  title  to  priority 

1  See  the  Judicature  Act,  1873  (36  &  37  Vict  c.  66)  sec.  25,  subs.  (6);  Law  Quarterly 
Review  (1893)  y°l*  **•  31 *»  "  What  is  a  chose  in  action  i  ; "  Colonial  Bank  v.  Whinner, 
11  App.  Cae.  426,  and  the  judgment  of  Fry,  L.J.,  s.c  30  Ch.  Div.  261  at  285;  Rysll 
v.  Bowles,  1  Vee.  348,  2  White  and  Tudor,  L.C.,  in  Equity  (6th  ed.)  799;  Horosby 
v.  Lee,  2  Madd.  16,  2  White  &  Tudor,  L.C.,  in  Equity  (6th  ed.)  902. 

9  Wright  v.  Lord  Dorchester,  (1809)  3  Buss.  49  n.  has  been  instanced  as  affording 
an  indication  that  Lord  Eldon  favoured  the  doctrine.  But  Lord  Macnaghten  points  out 
in  Ward  v.  Duncombe(i893)  App.  Gas.  369,  at  384,  that "  that  case  really  throws  no  fight 
upon  the  point" ;  and  Wigram,  V .  C.,in  Meux  v.  Bell,  1  Hare  73,  at  83,  thinks  it  "apparent 
from  the  judgment  in  Evans  v.  Bicknell  (6Ves.  174,  at  190),  that  Lord  Eldon  at  that  time 
did  not  consider  the  mere  omissson  to  give  notice "  would  have  the  effect  contended 
for.  Sir  Thomas  Plumer  in  Cooper  v.  Fynmore,  (1814)  3  Buss.  60,  was  of  the  same 
opinion.  He  says,  at  64,  "  mere  neglect  of  notice  was  not  sufficient  to  postpone "  a 
prior  incumbrancer  "  in  order  to  deprive  him  of  his  priority ;  it  was  necessary  that  there 
should  be  such  laches  as,  in  a  Court  of  Equity  amounted  to  fraud." 

8  In  re  Bichards,  Humber  v.  Richards,  45  Ch.  D.  589,  at  595. 

4  Per  Sir  W.  Grant,  M.  B.,  Jones  v.  Gibbons,  9  Ves.  407,  at  41a 

6  Shadwel),  V.  C,  in  Jones  v.  Jones,  8  Sim.  633,  explains  that  the  rale  in  Dearie  v. 
Hall  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  assignment  of  equitable  interests  in  real  estate. 

6  Dearie  v.  Hall,  3  Buss.  I,  per  Sir  Thomas  Plumer,  M.B.,  at  13. 

7  In  re  FreshBeld's  Trust,  11  Ch.  D.  198,  followed  by  Charles,  J.,  English  and 
Scottish  Mercantile  Investment  v.  Brunton  (1892),  2  Q.  B.  1. 
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by  giving  notice  to  trustees,  there  must  be  negligence  bo  gross 
as  to  affect  the  person  guilty  with  the  consequences  of  fraud.1 

This  being  the  principle,  we  are  to  consider  certain  de- 
velopments of  it. 

Lord  Lyndhnrst,  who  as  Chancellor  affirmed  Dearie  v.  Hall,  Lord  Lynd- 
as   Chief  Baron  delivered  the  judgment   in   Smith   v.  Smith,2  nSSoe^one** 

where  it  was  held   that  notice  to  one  of   several  trustees  was  t™8*66  suffi- 
cient to  take 

sufficient  to  take  the  property  out  of  the  order  and  disposition  property  out 
of  a  person  Bubeequently  bankrupt.     «  A  second  assignee,"  said  £&£-* 
Lord  Lyndhurst/  "  in  order  to  have  obtained  a  priority  over  the  of  *bankniPt- 
plaintiff  must  have  shewn  that  he  had  exercised  proper  caution 
in  taking  the  assignment ;  that  he  had  applied  to  the  trustees  to 
know  if  any  previous  assignment  had  been  made ;  and,  unless  he 
applied  for  this  purpose  to  each  of  the  trustees,  he  would  not  have 
exercised  due  caution,  or  done  all  that  he  ought  to  have  done." 

Commenting  on  this  language  in  Ward  v.  Duncombe,4  Lord  Comment  on 
Herschell,  C,  says  it  is  "  somewhat  remarkable.     It  would  seem,  smith  by 
if  correctly  reported,  to   indicate  the  view  that  a  second  in-  ^heiiHor~in 
cumbrancer  would  only  obtain  priority  over  an  earlier  one  if  he  ^tucdv\ 
had  used  due  caution,  and  had,  in  fact,  made  such  inquiry  as  a 
prudent  man  would  of  each  of  the  trustees."     It  is  pointed  out 
that   such   a  view  as  that  attributed  to  Lord  Lyndhurst  is  in 
direct  conflict  with  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  two  years 
later  in  Foster  v.  Cockerell,6  where  the  rule6  known  as  the  rule  in 
Dearie  v.  Hall  is  affirmed  to  be  independent  of  any  considerations 
of  the   conduct   of  the   competing   assignee,    if   that   assignee 
has  no  notice  of  the  earlier  assignment.     Priority  in  such  cases 
depends  simply  and  solely  on  priority  of  notice.     Lord  Herschell 
considered7  that  Lord  Lyndhurst  cannot  have  intended  to  say 
more  than  "  that  where  one  of  several  trustees  has  notice  of  an 
incumbrance,  the  cestui  que  trust  is  no  longer  left  in  apparent 
possession,  for  any  person  asked  to  take  a  subsequent  assignment, 
and   adopting   the  precaution  which  a  prudent  man  would,  of 
inquiring  of  all  the  trustees,  would  come  to  know  of  the  prior 
incumbrance." 

1  Ware  v.  LordEgmont,  4  De  G.  M.  &  G.  460  ;  Montefiore  v.  Browne,  7  H.  L.  C 
241 ;  Bailey  v.  Barnes  (1894),  1  Ch.  25. 

*  2  Cr.  &  M.  23i,followed  by  Lord  Westbury,  0.,  Willes  v.  Greenbill,  4  De  G.  F.  &  J. 
147. 

■  2  Cr.  &  M.  at  233.  ^  ^    4  (1893)  App.  Cas.  369,  at  380. 

8  3  CL  &  F.  456.  See  a  criticism  of  this  case,  and  the  various  explanations  of  it 
by  Lord  Macnaghten,  who  concludes  that  it  has  come  to  be  treated  "  as  applying  only 
to  assignments  of  choses  in  action,  or  of  such  interests  in  real  estate  as  can  only  reach 
the  hands  of  the  beneficiary  or  assignor  in  the  shape  of  money  "  (1893)1  App.  Gas.  at 

389, 390.  . 

6  Said  to  be  derived  from  the  doctrine  of  Eyall  v,  Bowles  1  Ves.  348,  "  in  the  case 
of  a  chose  in  action,  yon  must  do  everything  towards  taking  possession  that  the 
subject  admits  : "  per  Sir  Thomas  Plnmer,  M.R.,  Dearie  v.  Hall,  3  Rubs,  i,  at  23.  See 
per  Wigram,  V,  C,  Wilmot  v.  Pike,  5  Hare  14,  at  19.    7  (1893)  App.  Gas.  at  380. 
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Timson  v.  j^  Timson  v.  Ramsbottom,1  after  the  death  of  an  executor  who 

Ramsbottom.  .  *  # 

had  notice  of  an  assignment  to  the  exclusion  of  his  co-executors, 
there  was  an  assignment  to  a  third   person  who  gave  notice 
of  it  to  one  of  the  surviving  executors.     Lord  LangdaJe,  M.R., 
held  that  the  knowledge  which  one  of   several   executors   has 
of  an  assignment  made  to  himself  by  a  legatee  is  not  sufficient 
to  prevail  against  a    subsequent  assignee  of  the  same  interest 
who  gives  notice  to  a  surviving  executor,  and  consequently  the 
assignment  to  the  third  person  was  entitled  to  priority  over  the 
earlier  one.     The  case  was  carried  to  appeal,  but  compromised 
before  hearing. 
Considered  by       Comparing   this   case   with    Smith  v.  Smith,  Wigram,  V.C., 
i^fieux  * '   '  in  Meux  v.  Bell,2    said :  "  In  Smith  v.  Smith,  inquiry  would, 
BeU-  in  the  circumstances  of  that  case,  have  led  to  a  knowledge  of 

the  prior  incumbrance,  and   the  notice  was  therefore  properly 
held  sufficient.     In   Timson  v.  Ramsbottom1  inquiry  would  not 
have  led  to  a    knowledge  of  the  prior  incumbrance,  and   the 
notice  was  properly  held  insufficient/'     In  Smith  v.  Smith,1  it 
may  be  noted  that  the  trustee  who  had  notice  was  alive  at  the 
time  of  the  second  assignment.     In  Timson  v.  Ramsbottom  the 
executor  with  notice  was  dead  before   the  second  assignment 
was  made. 
Buie  in  Dearie      The   rule   in  Dearie   v.    Hall   was    the    subject   of    a   very 
examined  in     scrutinizing    inquiry   in    the    House    of    Lords    in    Ward   «. 
Duncombe       Duneombe.4     There  one  of  two  trustees  had  notice  of  a  settle- 
ment, and  it  was  contended  that  so  long  as  this  trustee  lived 
the  settlement  had  priority  of   a  subsequent  charge  of  which 
both  trustees  had  notice,  but  that  on  his  death  the  subsequent 
Reasoning  of    charge  obtained  priority.     Lord  Herschell,  C,  was  of  opinion* 
Herscheii,  o.    that  the  leading  consideration  which  induced  the  Court  to  lay 
down  the  rule  in  Dearie  v.  Hall,  that  he  who  gives  notice  has  a 
better  equitable  right  than  a  prior  incumbrancer  who  has  given 
no   notice,    was    "that    any   other     decision    would    facilitate 
fraud  by  the  cestui  que  trust,  and  cause  loss  to  those  who  might 
have  used  every  precaution  that  was  possible  to  ascertain,  before 
parting  with  their  money,  that  the  title  they  were  taking  was  a 
valid  one."    "  Where,"  he  says,6  "  at  the  time  the  second  advance 
is  made,  one  of  the  trustees  has  notice  of  a  prior  incumbrance, 
I  see  no  reason  why  notice  of  the  second  incumbrance  should 
give  it  priority  over  the  earlier  assignment.     The  fund  was  not 
at  the  time  of  the  second  advance  left  in  the  apparent 

1  2  Keen  35.  *  1  Hare  73. 

8  2  Cr.  &  M.  231.  4  (1893)  App.  Cas.  369. 

0  L.  c.  at  378.  6  L.  c  at  381. 
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sion  of  the  cestui  que  trust.  The  person  asked  to  make  the 
second  advance  could  have  protected  himself  had  he  chosen 
to  make  that  inquiry  of  all  the  trustees  which  prudence  en- 
joined." The  Lord  Chancellor  then  discriminates  the  case  where 
at  the  time  of  the  second  advance  the  trustee,  knowing  of  the 
first  advance,  is  no  longer  a  trustee.  The  fund  is  again  in  the 
apparent  possession  of  the  cestui  que  trust.  A  case  like  this  does 
not,  however,  "  warrant  the  conclusion  that  where  at  the  time 
of  the  second  advance  and  notice  the  trustees,  through  one  of 
their  number,  were  in  possession  of  notice  of  a  prior  assignment, 
the  later  assignment,  although  it  is  not,  at  the  time  when  notice 
of  it  is  received  by  the  trustees,  entitled  to  priority  over  the 
earlier  assignment,  becomes  entitled  to  such  priority  when  the 
trustee  who  had  notice  of  that  assignment  dies  or  ceases  to  act." 
The  test  is  what  was  the  title  at  the  time  of  the  advance  and 
when  notice  was  given  to  the  trustees.1 

A  hardship  was  suggested  as  likely   to  arise  by  virtue   of  Difficulty 
the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  Low  v.  Bouverie/  that  Xfdecisio/in 
trustees  of  a  fund  are  not  under  any  legal  obligation  to  answer  Bonverie. 
inquiries  put  to  them  as  to  existing  incumbrances;   but  Lord 
Herschell  meets  it  by  saying  :8  "  If  the  trustees,  or  any  of  them,  Met  by  Lad 
were  to  decline  to  answer  such  inquiries,  it  seems  to  me  that    er8C 
the  intending  incumbrancer  would  take  the  risk  upon  himself  of 
whatever  prior  incumbrances  there  might  chance   to  be.     He 
would  be  dealing  with  property  which  he  had  no  sufficient  ground 
for  concluding  was  at  the  disposal  of  the  cestui  que  trust.     He 
would  not  be  deceived  by  any  apparent  possession." 

We  have  now  to  note  the  effect   on  the   client  of  knowledge  Knowledge  of 
by  his  solicitor.     Most  generally  the  law  imputes  to  the  client  knowledge  of 
the   knowledge    of    the    solicitor   he    employs.     There   is   thisclient- 
qualification,  however.     "  If  the  disclosure  of  that  fact  of  which 
knowledge  is  sought  to  be  fixed  upon  the  client  would    have 
imputed  fraud  to  the  solicitor,  it  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  the 
solicitor  did  make  disclosure  of  that  fact"4    "  I  take  it  to  be  very 
clearly  established  that  if  a  person  employed  as  a  solicitor  has 
done  things,  which  if  disclosed  would  prevent  the  perfection  of 

1  Lord  Macnaghten  does  not  concede  even  so  much.  He  says  at  394,  "  I  take 
leave,  however,  to  doubt  whether  the  proposition  on  which  the  argument  is  founded  can 
be  treated  as  settled  law.  There  is  no  authority  for  it  that  I  know  in  this  country 
but  the  case  of  Timson  v.  Bamsbottom  ;  "  which  he  proceeds  to  shew  was  decided  on 
very  special  facts,  besides  that  the  appeal  in  the  case  was  compromised. 

3  (1891)  3  Gh.  82,  ante.  See  as  to  the  view  of  Knight  Bruce,  V.O,  in  Etty  v. 
Bridges,  2  Y.  &  C.  (Gh.)  486,  at  493,  Lord  Macnaghten's  comment,  (1893)  ApP*  Cas. 
at  393.  See  also  an  article  on  The  Doctrine  of  Notice  to  Trustees,  Law  Mag.  and 
Beview  (1893),  voL  six.  (4th  ser.),  81. 

8  (1893)  App.  Cas.  at38j. 

4  Per  Bacon,  V.  G.,  Waldy  v.  Gray,  L.  B.  20  Eq.  238,  at  251,  252. 
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the  security  on  which  he  is  engaged,  which  would  shew  that  a 
good  title  does  not  exist  to  that  which  he  is  the  instrument  of 
conveying  to  the  purchaser,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  or  inferred 
that  he  would  communicate  what  he  has  done  to  his  client." 
And  the  tendency  of  the  later  decisions  has  been  to  hold  that 
when  a  man  employs  a  solicitor  whose  whole  purpose  and  meaning 
in  the  transaction  is  to  cheat  and  defraud  his  client,  and  who  in 
furtherance  of  this  intention  keeps  back  purposely  from  his 
knowledge  the  true  state  of  the  case,  the  presumption  is  con- 
clusively repelled  that  the  client  had  imputed  to  him  a  constructive 
notice,  through  the  solicitor,  of  the  fact  which  had  been  concealed 
from  him.1 
Bcmett*"  In  Fuller  v.   Benett*  three  propositions   on  this  point   seem 

to  have  been  accepted  as  indispensable : 

First,  that  notice  to  the  solicitor  is  notice  to  the  client ; 
Secondly,  that  notice  to  the  solicitor  to  bind  the  client  must  be 
notice  in  that  transaction  in  which  the  client  employs  him ; 8 

Thirdly,  that  where  vendor  and  purchaser  employ  the  same 

solicitor,  each   is  affected  with  notice  of  whatever  the  solicitor 

had  notice   in  his    capacity  of   solicitor  for    either   vendor    or 

purchaser  in  the  transaction  in  which  he  is  so  employed.4 

Effect  of  What  is  notice   to   an    agent  or  trustee   is   notice8  to   the 

'  principal;6  and  the  presumption  that  a  solicitor  has  communicated 

to  his  client  facts  which  he  ought  to  have  made  known  cannot 

be  rebutted  by  proof  that  it  was  the  solicitor's  interest  to  conceal 

them.7 

Nonotioe  A    purchaser    will    not  be    affected    with   notice   of    a   prior 

feedcThdd  by  equitable  mortgage,  by  his  knowledge  that  the  title-deeds  are 

largest  owner.  ^  j^q  possession  of  the  equitable  mortgagee,  if  the    equitable 

mortgagee,  by  reason  of  his  being  the  largest  co-owner  of  the 

property,  is  the  person  who,  independent  of  the  mortgage,  is 

entitled  to  their  custody.8 

1  Kerr  Fraud  (2nd.  ed.),  274.  A  negligent  entry  of  a  judgment  cannot  be 
amended  when  the  amendment  would  operate  to  the  injury  of  an  innocent  third  person : 
Indiana,  &c.  Railway  Company  v.  Bird,  9  Am.  St.  R.  842. 

2  2  Hare  394,  at  402.  In  the  judgment  the  order  of  propositions  2  and  3  is  trans- 
posed. 8  Bulpett  v.  Sturges,  22  L.  T.  (N.  S.)  739. 

4  For  the  rule  as  to  notice  to  agent,  2  Kent  Comm.  630  n.  (b)  and  Mr.  Holmes's 
note  to  12th  ed. 

0  Actual  not  constructive  notice  to  the  principal,  Dart  Vendors  &  Purchaser! 
(6th  ed.),  vol.  ii.  966,  Sugden  Vendors  &  Purchasers  (14th  ed.),  756. 

•  Le  Neve  v.  Le  Neve,  Amb.  436,  2  White  and  Tudor  L.,  C.  in  Equity  (6th  ed.)  26, 
note  at  67,  "  Constructive  notioe  between  principal  and  agent."  Mazfieid  o.  Barton,  L.  R. 
17  Eg.  15  ;  Holland  v.  Hart,  L.  R.  6  Ch.  678. 

7  Bradley  v.  Riches,  9  Ch.  D.  189.  Actual  notice  amounting  to  fraud  must  be 
proved  to  affect  the  holder  of  a  registered  deed  with  notice  of  a  prior  unregistered  deed: 
Wyatt  v.  Barwell,  19  Ves.  435.  A  man  cannot  be  presumed  to  have  disclosed  his 
own  fraud :  In  re  European  Bank,  L.  R.  5  Ch.  358,  at  363. 

8  Ex  parte  Hardy,  2  D.  &  C.  393,  at  394.  See  Agra  Bank  Ld.  v.  Barry,  L.  S. 
7  H.  L.  135,  and  Dart  Vendors  &  Purchasers  (6th  ed.),  vol.  i.  516  tt  seqq. 
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Chitty,  J.,1    following  Jessel,  M.R.,  refused  to    extend  the  Notice 
doctrine  of  constructive  notice  so  as  to  impute  to  a  director  of  a  dtootorof  a 
company  a  knowledge  of  the  books,  where  the  accounts  had  been  con^P^y- 
duly  audited,  and  the  auditors  were  apparently  accountants  of 
skill  and  integrity,  since  "  it  would  be  extending  the  doctrine  of 
constructive  notice  far  beyond  that  or  any  other  case/'*     "It 
is  sufficient,"  said  Chitty,  J.,  "  if  directors  appoint  a  person  of 
good  repute  and  competent  skill  to  audit*  the  accounts,  and  have 
no  ground  for  suspecting  that  anything  is  wrong.     The  directors 
are  not  bound  to  examine  entries  in  the  company's  books."8 

Negligence  against  negligence,  like  estoppel  against  estoppel,  Negligence 
sets  the  matter  at  large.4  negligence. 

The  rule  with  regard  to  res  judicata  is  laid  down  by  Wig-  Re* judicata. 
ram,  V.O.,  in  Henderson  v.  Henderson,'  "  where  a  given  matter 
becomes  the  subject  of  litigation  in,  and  of  adjudication  by, 
a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  the  Court  requires  the  parties 
to  that  litigation  to  bring  forward  their  whole  case,  and  will  not 
(except  under  special  circumstances)  permit  the  same  parties  to 
open  the  same  subject  of  litigation  in  respect  of  matter  which 
might  have  been  brought  forward  as  part  of  the  subject  in 
contest,  but  which  was  not  brought  forward,  only  because  they 
have,  from  negligence,  inadvertence,  or  even  accident,  omitted 
part  of  their  case.  The  plea  of  res  judicata  applies,  except  in 
special  cases,  not  only  to  points  upon  which  the  Court  was 
actually  required  by  the  parties  to  form  an  opinion  and  pronounce 
a  judgment,  but  to  every  point  which  properly  belonged  to  the 
subject  of  litigation,  and  which  the  parties,  exercising  reasonable 
diligence,  might  have  brought  forward  at  the  time." 

1  In  re  Denham  &  Co.  (No.  i),  25  Ch.  D.  752,  at  766. 

2  Hallmark's  Case,  9  Ch.  D.  329,  per  Jessel,  M  R.y  at  332. 

3  25  Ch.  D.  752,  at  766. 

4  Co.  Litt.  352  b;  per  Stuart,  V.  C,  Ware  v.  Lord  Egmont,  18  Jur.  371,  at  373, 
affirmed  4  De  G.  M.  &  G.  460 ;  Withington  v.  Tate,  L.  R.  4  Ch.  288. 

5  3  Hare  100,  at  115;  Worman  v.  Worman,  43  Ch.  D.  296.     Ante,  239. 
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N  signifies  note.     Where  no  numeral  is  attached  the  note  referred  to  commences  on 

the  preceding  page  to  that  indicated. 

ABANDONMENT, 

law  of,  1297,  n,  1300,  na 

master  is  agent  of  insurer  where  there  is  an,  1300,  n* 

underwriter  becomes  owner  for  voyage  in  case  of,  and  liable  for  seaman's 

wages,  1300,  n8 
of  ship,  effect  on  seamen's  position  of  with  regard  to  salvage,  1309,  n4 

ABSTRACT  OF  TITLE, 

solicitor's  duty  with  regard  to,  1436 

ACCEPTANCE, 

of  bill  of  exchange,  1535 
admissions  made  by,  1548,  n6 
facts  not  admitted  by,  1549,  n 
stolen,  filled  op,  and  negotiated,  1578,  1599 

in  blank,  a  holding  out  that  the  person  entrusted  therewith  has  authority 
to  fill  it  up,  1579,  n*—see  Bill  of  Exchange 

ACCEPTOR, 

of  bill  of  exchange,  character  of  the  liability  of,  1534,  n7 

not  estopped  from  denying  drawer's  signature  as  indorser,  1553 

of  bill,  duty  of  to  subsequent  holders  discussed,  1586  et  aeqq. 

of  bill,  only  deals  with  the  drawer,  1592 — see  Bill  of  Exchange 

ACCIDENT, 

definition  of,  5 

when  unavoidable  not  actionable,  129,  ns 

actionable,  130,  n1 

happening  in  driving,  137 

not  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  137 

rule  of  evidence  where,  may  happen  from  a  variety  of  indicated  causes, 

l*1 
occurrence  of,  pnmd  facie  evidence  against  a  railway  company  when,  142 

when  presumption  of  negligence  arises  from,  against  a  railway  company, 

143 

United  States  rule,  143,  n1 

when  inevitable,  144 

occurrence  of,  when  evidence  of  negligence  against  a  railway  company 
under  the  United  States  rule,  145 

Sure  accident  what,  670,  672,  673 
efined,  673 
when  inevitable,  674 — see  Inevitable  Accident 
when  unavoidable  under  the  circumstances,  674 
when  avoidable,  674 
cases  of,  considered,  681,  n1 
without  negligence,  825 
"  pure  accident "  probably  not  within  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Act  1854  : 

1 124,  n6 
due  to  mischievous  act  of  stranger,  11 69 
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ACCIDENT— continued. 

repairs  done  after,  effect  of  evidence  of  liability,  1189 

through  bad  condition  of  embankment,  11 90 

what  effect  the  occurrence  of,  should  have  in  determining  the  question  of 

duty,  1 191 
of  navigation,  inflow  of  water  in  the  hold  of  a  vessel  in  the  coarse  of 

navigation  held,  1290 
that  which  happens  without  the  fault  of  anybody,  1291, 1*5 

ACCOUNT  STATED, 

how  it  may  be  falsified,  1526,  n4 

ACCOUNTABLE  AGENCY, 

necessary  to  found  liability,  51 

ACCOUNTANT, 

may  be  employed  by  executor,  1483,  n8 

ACCRETION, 

law  as  to,  453,  n7 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT, 

what  sufficient  under  Statute  of  Limitations  to  revive  a  debt,  1429, n4 

ACQUIESCENCE, 

of  trustee  in  improper  investment,  15 17 

to  be  binding  must  not  be  merely  constructive,  15 18 

working  estoppel,  1 573 

to  deprive  a  man  of  his  legal  rights  must  amount  to  fraud,  1573,  n4 

in  erroneous  view  of  title,  1574 

ACT  OF  GOD, 
what  is,  91 

when  co-operating  with  human  agency,  92 
does  not  excuse  from  performance  of  absolute  contract,  959,  n4 
carrier  not  liable  in  respect  of,  1061-1064 

failure  to  notify  detention  of  goods  through,  not  negligence,  1077,  n4 
to  be  distinguished  from  a  peril  of  the  sea,  1288 — see  Vis  Major 

ACT  OF  STATE, 

what  is,  272,  n2 

ACTION, 

may  be  maintained  by  one  in  possession  of  goods,  917,  n7 

right  of,  in  respect  of  goods  where  title  has  accrued  subsequently  to  the 

wrongdoer  having  parted  with  possession,  1008 
for  fees  of  medical  man,  improper  treatment,  a  defence  to,  1404 
for  negligence  against  solicitor,  measure  of  damages  in,  1428 
for  negligence  survives  to  personal  representative  of  client  against  solicitor's 

representative,  1428 
no  right  of  action  can   be  transferred  by  delivery   of  not  negotiable 

instrument,  16 14 

ACTION  ON  THE  CASE, 

where  temporal  loss  or  damage  follows  on  the  wrong  of  another,  87 

where  it  lies,  365 

for  corrupting  water-course,  553,  »4 

for  not  keeping  fire,  591 

earliest  instances  of,  921,  na 

ACTION  FOR  DECEIT, 

in  selling  unsound  goods,  692 

lies  although  there  is  no  warranty,  693,  n* 

ACTIONABLE  NEGLIGENCE, 
Brett,  M.R.'s,  definition,  5 

ADMINISTRATOR, 

powers  and  duty  of  summarised,  1476 
skill  and  diligence  of,  i486,  n1 
see  Executor,  Trustee 

ADMIRALTY, 

rule  dividing  damages  does  not  extend  to  persons,  207 
question  of  jurisdiction  of,  under  Lord  Campbell's  Act,  244 
antiquity  and  jurisdiction  of  Court  of,  noticed,  244,  n* 
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has  no  cognisance  of  felony  committed  on  land,  244,  n* 

has  no  jurisdiction  in  rem  under  Lord  Campbell's  Act,  246 

no  jurisdiction  in  Admiralty  Courts  of  United  States  for  recovery  of  damages 

for  death  of  human  being  by  negligence  on  the  high  seas,  246,  n6 
Court  of,  has  an  appellate  where  no  original  jurisdiction,  247,  n* 
law  as  to  jurisdiction  of,  definitely  settled,  248 
County  Court  jurisdiction  in,  for  breach  of  charter-party,  248,  » 
jurisdiction  in,  to  limit  the  amount  of  shipowner's  liability,  249 
in  action  under  Lord  Campbell's  Act  in,  plaintiff  entitled  to  enter  interlo- 
cutory judgment  and  to  have  damages  assessed  and  apportioned  by 
jury,  249,  1? 
no  absolute  right  to  jury  in,  1248,  ns 

principles   governing  in  Courts  of  Admiralty  in  dealing  with  maritime 
causes  arising  between  foreigners  and  others  on  the  high  seas,  1293,  n* 
extent  of  jurisdiction  of,  131 2 

jurisdiction  of,  in  the  United  States  extends  over  all  the  great  lakes  and 
the  rivers  so  far  as  they  are  navigable,  131 3,  n2 

ADMISSIONS, 

by  railway  servants,  11 17,  n 
by  coachman  or  guard,  1117,  n 

AGENT, 

what  constitutes  an,  687 

act  by,  is  same  as  personal  act  of  principal,  689 

who  is,  to  put  the  criminal  law  in  motion,  709 

entrusted   with   general  conduct  of  master's  business,  what  power  to 

prosecute,  714 
how  far  acts  and  declarations  of,  may  affect  his  principal  criminally,  715,  n9 
distinction  between  an  agent  to  complete  work,  and  an  agent  to  whom 

authority  to  act  is  delegated,  733 
principal  liable  for  acts  of  sub-agent,  but  not  for  the  acts  of  the  agent 

of  an  independent  contractor,  733 
general  principles  of  the  Roman  law  as  to,  984 
agency,  984 
definition  of,  985 

has  authority  to  act  in  customary  manner,  986,  n* 
mere  custodier  is  not,  987,  n* 
acting  on  best  available  advice,  988,  n4 
del  credere,  989 

del  credere  cannot  sue  vendee  in  his  own  name,  989,  n4 
distinction  between  payment  to  the  agent's  account  in  the  agent's  bank,  and 

payment  into  the  agent's  bank  in  the  principal's  name,  990 
payment  to,  must  be  in  cash,  991 
distinction  between  duty  of,  to  collect  a  debt  and  to  band  over  document 

of  title  against  payment,  991 
confidential,  must  keep  regular  account,  997,  na 
commission,  997,  n9 

rule  as  to  misrepresentation  of  agency,  1353,  n1 
auctioneer  is  a  general,  for  owner  in  the  matter  of  the  sale,  1376 
law  of  agency  where  contract  is  made  for  foreign  principal,  1388 
for  both  lender  and  borrower  guilty  of  negligence  liable  not  only  to  the 

person  who  pays  him  but  to  the  person  for  whom  he  acts,  14 18 
may  not  make  profit  undisclosed  to  his  principal,  1445 
director  of  company  when,  at  common  law,  1459 
authorized  to  do  an  imprudent  act,  position  of,  1466 
when  company  director  is,  1470 
employed  by  trustee,  responsibility  of,  1480 

of  trustee,  where  he  may  be  made  responsible  to  cestui  que  trust,  1481 
where  trustee  may  employ,  1483 
of  trustee,  liability  of,  1483,  n7 
trustee  is  not,  1487 
banker  may  be,  of  customer,  1528 
indorsing  bill  of  exchange  for  his  principal,  1529,  n9 
where  employment  of  a  sub-agent  is  authorized  by  course  of  business,  rule 

of  liability,  1532 
where  sub-agent  is  employed  principal  may  treat  the  sub-agent  as  agent, 

or  may  go  against  the  original  agent,  1533 


*    1 
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for  collection  of  bill  of  exchange  mnst  act  with  due  diligence  to  get  the 

draft  accepted  as  well  as  paid,  1538 
for  collection  of  bill  of  exchange  liable  if  he  does  not  use  due  diligence, 

1546,  n« 
effect  of  notice  to,  1648 

constructive  notice  between  principal  and,  1648 
role  as  to  notice  to,  1648,  n4 

AGISTER, 

definition  of  agistment,  979 

of  agister,  980 
duty  of,  at  common  law,  981— *ee  Halestrap  v.  Gregory  (1895),  1  Q.  B.  561 
not  insurer,  981 
has  no  lien,  982 

AGREEMENT  TO  ACCEPT  COMPENSATION, 
effect  of,  on  action  for  personal  injuries,  243 

AIR  GUN, 

injury  done  by  child  with,  102,  n 

ALTERNATIVE  PERILS, 

act  induced  by,  does  not  disentitle  to  recover  for  negligence,  56 

ANCHOR, 

position  of,  is  matter  within  the  scope  of  pilot's  responsibility,  1275,  n7 

constituting  a  concealed  danger,  1313,  n6 

unbuoyed  causing  damage  to  ship,  1314,  n9 

of  vessel  ripping  up  side  of  other  vessel,  1323,  nl 

ANCHORING, 

action  for  negligent,  1016,  n2 

ANIMALS, 

consideration  of  regard  for  their  sensibilities,  how  limited,  520 

keeping  a  tiger,  559 

straying,  may  commit  a  trespass,  608 

escaping,  distinctions  as  to  the  liability  for,  609 

considered,  623-650 

in  the  Middle  Ages  judicially  tried  for  offences,  625 

division  of,  as  regarded  by  the  law  of  England,  626 

savage  and  ferocious,  feres  natures,  627 

mansuetcB  naturae,  and  mansuefactas  natures,  627,  n7 

keeping  mischievous,  628 

indigenous  and  imported,  628 

hunting,  rights  of,  629 

thoroughly  tamed,  631 

in  which  there  is  a  valuable  property  distinguished  from  those  in  which 

there  is  not  a  valuable  property,  632 
tdentia,  633 
deer,  633 
bull,  636 

if  dangerous,  presumed  to  be  confined,  636,  n6 
where  there  is  absence  of  knowledge  of  vicious  disposition  but  actual 

negligence  in  custody  of,  637 
which  never  lose  their  wild  nature,  640 
test  whether  animal  is  tame  or  wild,  641 
property  in,  641,  n11 
animus  revertendi  of,  642 
dog  cases,  642-648 

feres  natures  and  unreclaimed,  649, 650 
damage  done  by,  650 

excessive  quantities  of  rabbits  may  not  be  brought  on  land,  650 
defence  to  action  that  defendant  honestly  believed  that  atiimaia  were 

pursuing  his  geese,  650,  n* 
are  railway  companies  common  carriers  of,  1 142 

ANNUITY, 

how  to  be  estimated  in  compensating  for  loss  of,  226 
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ANTECEDENT  DEBT, 
what  is  an,  987,  n* 

ARBITRATOR, 

delivering  a  paper  with  his  award  containing  his  reasons,  275,  n* 

may  be  called  as  a  witness  in  legal  proceedings  to  enforce  his  award, 

275,  »8 
distinguished  from  "  a  mere  valuer/'  275,  n8 
misconduct  of,  1625,  n1 

ARCHITECT, 

negligence  of,  1 369-1 375 

Mr.  Raskin's  definition  of,  1369 

services  expected  of,  1370 

relation  to  quantity  surveyor,  1372 

relation  to  employer,  1373,  1374 

although  arbitrator  liable  to  his  employer,  1375 

ARREST, 

when  sheriff  may  break  open  doors,  321 

ARREST  OR  RESTRAINT  OF  PRINCES, 

signification  of  exception  of,  in  bill  of  lading,  1302 
exception  of,  not  good  where  arrest  is  on  civil  process,  1303,  n 

ASSAULT, 

by  one  railway  passenger  on  another,  1208 

ASSUMPSIT, 

against  the  Secretary  at  War,  does  not  lie,  259 

authorities  for  the  history  of,  collected,  889,  n5 

may  lie  for  the  trouble  and  expense  of  preserving  goods  found,  906 

how  raised,  922,  n 

or  public  calling  of  common  carriers,  1243 

ATTACHMENT, 

nature  of,  321 

for  what  granted,  321 

for  what  not  granted,  321 

to  warrant  issue  of,  there  must  be  intentional  contempt,  321,  n14 

setting  aside,  322 

permitting  issue  of,  to  stand  over,  322 

cross-examination  permitted  on    affidavits  filed  in  proceedings  in, 

322 
of  money  in  bank  when  not  deposited  in  the  name  of  the  owner,  1523 

ATTAINT, 

writ  of,  what  it  was,  277,  n1 

did  not  lie  in  criminal  matters,  277,  n1 

abolished,  277,  n1 

ATTORNEY, 

signification  of  the  term,  1414 

history  of  the  office  of,  1414 — see  Solicitob 

AUCTION, 

power  of  innkeeper  to  sell  by,  goods  left  with  him  after  six  weeks,  1047 

AUCTIONEER, 

condition  of  premises  of,  535,  ns 

goods  on  premises  of,  for  purpose  of  sale  exempt  from  distress  944,  n9 

printed  conditions  of  auction  sufficiently  made  known  to  bidders  by  being 

pasted  up  in  the  auction  room,  1 181 
defined,  1375 

duty  of,  cannot  be  delegated,  1376 
rule  of  duty  for,  1376 
may  not  purchase  for  himself,  1376 
general  agent  for  owner,  1376,  n? 

general  agent  for  buyer  to  take  case  out  of  Statute  of  Frauds,  1377,  n 
personal  liability  of,  1377,  n1 
employment  of  puffer  at  sale,  1377,  n1 
executor  de  son  tort,  1377,  n* 

has  possession  coupled  with  interest  in  goods  he  is  employed  to  sell,  1377 
has  special  property,  1378 
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permitting  rescission  of  contract  without  particular  instructions,  1378 

where  special  conditions  of  sale  proved,  1378 

responsible  for  neglect  to  deliver,  1378 

duty  to  obtain  deposit,  1378 

and  to  retain  till  completion  of  contract,  1378 

implied  authority  to  sign  for  purchaser  must  be  exercised  at  the  time  of 

sale,  1378,  n» 
negligent  misdescription  by,  1379 
negligently  failing  to  accept  a  bid,  1379 
selling  on  premises  of  another  not  responsible  for  the  sufficiency  of  them, 

1379 
AUDITOR, 

duties  of,  1472,  »8 

AXLE, 

defect  in,  1151 

BAILIFF, 

kinds  of,  301 

duties  of,  302 

when  no  action  against,  323 

BAILMENT, 

where,  of  animals,  no  presumption  of  negligence,  when  injured,  147 
public  officers  giving  bond  for  the  discharge  of  their  official  duties,  are  not 

subject  to  the  rules  applicable  to  a,  332 
meaning  of  term,  879 

distinction  between,  and  possession  by  servant  or  agent,  880 
delivery  of,  880 
must  be  of  a  chattel,  880 
terms  of,  may  be  regulated  by  contract,  881 
thing  bailed  presumably  the  thing  to  be  returned,  881 
distinguished  from  sale,  883,  n2 
bailor  and  bailee  may  both  maintain  action  against  a  third  person  for 

injury  to,  or  conversion  of,  bailment,  884 
rule  of  damages  as  between  bailor  and  bailee  against  stranger  injuring 

the  bailment,  885,  n4 
bailee  may  sue  for  injury  to  article  bailed,  when  he  is  chargeable  over,  887 
remedy  of  bailor  whether  in  contract  or  tort,  888 
bailee  under  a  condition,  890 
division  of,  890 

rule  of  diligence  in  the  civil  law  as  to,  891 

gratuitous  bailee,  position  of  Southcote's  Case  in  the  early  history  of,  899 
responsibility  for  theft  and  robbery  considered,  901 
involuntary  bailee,  907 

gross  carelessness  with  a  gratuitous  bailment,  909 
not  constituted  by  merely  leaving  goods  in  a  room,  909 
servant  entrusted  with,  duty  of,  915 
property  of  bailee  in,  917 
bailee's  right  of  action  in  respect  of,  917 
bailee's  delivery  of  goods  to  true  owner  an  acquittance,  918,  na 
bailee's  right  to  interplead,  918,  n2 
bailee's  duty  to  his  bailor,  918,  n8 

when  the  bailee  can  avail  himself  of  the  jus  tertii,  918,  wa 
when  the  bailee  may  set  up  title  of  another,  918,  n1 
when  the  bailee  may  shew  that  the  title  of  his  bailor  has  expired,  918,  it* 
watch  deposited  with  tailor  while  trying  on  clothes,  920 
Statute  or  Limitations  in,  from  date  of  demand,  920,  n1 
of  a  corpse,  920,  n4,  978,  nB 

distinction  between  deposit  and  goods  mandate,  923 
distinction  between,  to  carry  and  a  mandate  to  perform  work  on  goods,  925 
property  remitted  by  the  owner  for  the  benefit  of  a  third  person,  929 
return  of  article  bailed  damaged,  960 

at  common  law  cab  proprietor  and  cabman,  bailor  and  bailee,  969 
bailees  for  the  hire  of  labour  or  services,  971 
mixture  by  consent,  977 
distinction  between  sale  and  bailment,  977 
bailee  only  insurer  if  a  common  carrier  or  an  innkeeper,  982 
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bailee  dealing  with  things  entrusted  to  him  in  a  way  not  authorized  by 

bailor,  iooi 
bailee   may  excuse  himself   by  shewing   seizure   under    legal  process, 

iooi,  n1 
goods  bailed  damaged  when  returned,  1024 
of  goods  to  innkeeper  does  not  constitute  the  bailor  a  guest,  1030 
to  innkeeper,  1046 

bailee  not  to  be  heard  to  complain  of  loss  occasioned  by  his  own  fault,  1073 
goods  bailed  taken  by  legal  process,  1077 
no  defence  to  action  to  shew  goods  bailed  were  subsequently  levied  upon 

under  process  against  the  owner,  1078 
common  carrier  when  bailee  for  hire,  1089 
bailee  of  goods  when  liable  for  misdelivery,  1 100 
goods  remaining  with  carrier  as  involuntary  depositary,  1 102 
where  there  is  an  agreement  to  deposit  goods  on  terms  other  than  those 

implied  by  law,  11 73 
when  a  chattel  is  entrusted  to  person  other  than  owner  bailee  is  the  proper 

person  to  sue  in  trover,  1243 
bailee  to  hold  bailor  harmless,  1243 
Holt,  C.J.'s,  distinction  between  bailee  for   reward  exercising  a  public 

appointment  and  other  bailees,  1243 
gratuitous,  1564,  nx—$ee  Gratuitous  Bailee 
see  Deposit 
see  Gratuitous  Loan 
see  Hire 

$ee  Hire  op  Custody 
see  Innkeeper 
see  Mandate 
see  Pawn 

BALLOON, 

descent  of,  in  garden,  74 

BANKER, 

different  degrees  of  care  required  from,  42 

liability  of,  employing  notary,  298— see  Notary 

manager  of  bank  has  no  authority  to  prosecute  given  by  his  position  as  such 

alone,  714 
liability  of,  for  safe  keeping  of  securities  deposited  with,  901,  n3 
not  bound  to  restore  the  same  money  as  is  deposited,  909 
plate  or  jewels  deposited  with,  909 
rule  of  diligence  in  the  case  of  deposit,  910 — see  Deposit 
where  securities  deposited  by  one,  as  agent  for  another,  912 
directors  of  bank,  1460,  1463 
considered,  1 521-1564 
relation  with  customer,  1521 
defined,  1521,  n1 

Statute  of  Limitations  with  regard  to,  1521,  ns 
notice  of  dishonour  of  bill  at  head  office  should  be  given  at  branch  as  if 

independent  offices,  1521,  n 
obligation  of,  to  honour  his  customer's  cheque,  1522 
bound  to  know  his  customer's  handwriting,  1522 
not  bound  to  inquire  whether  directors  of  a  company,  customers  of  the 

banker  drawing  cheques,  are  lawfully  authorised,  1522,  n8 
may  pay  customer's  money  in  one  case  without  direct  authorisation,  1523 
justified  in  one  case  in  refusing  to  cash  customer's  cheque,  1523 
where  personal  benefit  to,  is  stipulated  for  there  presumption  arises  of 

privity  to  breach  of  trust,  1523 
right  to  inspect  books  of,  1523,  1524 
question  whether  a  duty  on  a  banker  not  to  disclose  the  account  of  one 

customer  to  another,  1524 
duty  to  payee  of,  what  ?  1524 
effect  of  paying  cheque  on  overdrawn  account,  1525 
bound  to  know  the  state  of  his  depositor's  account,  1525 
pass  book,  1525 

under  no  duty  to  holder  of  cheque  of  customer,  1525,  n\  1557,  n* 
bank  clerk  held  agent  of  customer,  1526 
entries  in  pass  book,  admissions  by,  1526 
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held  not  guilty  of  negligence  in  having  paid  on  presentation  of  a  deposit 

book  which  had  been  stolen,  1526,  n* 
power  of  cashier  to  bind,  1527 
may  be  agent  of  his  customer,  1528 
bills  delivered  to,  for  collection,  1529 
dnty  of  in  respect  of  the  collection — 

(1}  of  bills  of  exchange  and  promissory  notes,  1529-1556 

(2)  of  cheques,  1 556-1 562 
bill  for  collection  delivered  to,  1529 
relation  of  branches  of  bank  to  head  office,  1531,  n4 
neglecting  to  give  notice  of  non-acceptance  of  a  bill  forwarded  from  a 

foreign  firm,  1532 
employment  of  notary  by,  1533 — see  Notary 
transmitting  cheque  of   banker   to   the   same   for  payment,  guilty  of 

negligence,  1533,  n8 
to  bestow  diligence  and  skill  of  the  ordinary  business  man,  1534 
not  discharged  if  he  goes  wrong  through  misreading  bill,  1534 
liable  if  he  pays  bill  on  other  than  a  genuine  indorsement,  1547 
acceptance  of  bill  of  exchange  at  banker's  equivalent  to  an  order  to  the 

banker  to  pay  the  bill  to  any  one  who  could  give  a  valid  discharge, 

1547 
effect  of  misrepresentation  made  to,  1549 

not  negligent  in  receiving  cheque  for  bills  of  exchange,  1549 

primd  facie  duty  only  to  pay  to  the  order  of  the  person  named  as  payee  on 

bill  may  be  rebutted,  1549 
duty  of,  to  know  the  handwriting  of  his  customer  is  more  stringent  than 

that  of  an  acceptor  of  a  bill  to  know  the  drawer's,  1552 
duty  to  examine  notes  purporting  to  be  his  own  as  soon  as    he   has 

opportunity,  1552 
may  certify  cheque,  1557 

not  ordinarily  liable  to  action  by  payee  of  cheque,  I557»  »3 
may  render  himself  liable  to  payee  of  cheque,  1557,  ft* 
cashing  cheque  for  a  customer  does  not  necessarily  assume  the  risk  of 

there  being  funds  to  meet  it,  1558 
liability  of,  who  certifies  a  cheque,  1558,  ns 
signification  and  effect  of  certifying,  1558,  n2 
'    paying  customer's  cheque  to  bearer  in  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  he  has  no 

assets  of  customer  cannot  recover  the  money  back,  1558,  n* 
position  of,  receiving  cheques  to  collect,  1559 
cheque  deposited  with,  for  collection,  1559 

receiving  cheque  where  both  drawer  and  holder  are  customers,  1559 
time  for  collecting  cheque,  1559 
when  holder  for  value  of  cheque  paid  in,  1559,  n2 
paying  cheque,  1560 

duty  of,  on  whom  a  crossed  cheque  is  drawn,  1560 
lien  of,  1 561,  n5,  1562 — see  Lien 
warehouseman  of  plate  and  jewels,  1562 
pawnee  of  his  customer's  securities,  1562 
as  gratuitous  bailee,  1563 

customer's  duty  in  drawing  cheques,  1575  et  seqq. 
misled  by  customer,  1576 

duty  of  customer  to,  in  filling  up  cheque,  1582,  1595  et  seqq. 
customer's  duty  whether  special  or  general,  1596 
mode  in  which  customer  is  required  to  draw  his  cheques,  1597. 
handing  over  funds  on  forged  order,  1608 
position  of,  making  transfer  of  stock  under  forged  order,  1610 
duty  to  replace  stock  improperly  transferred  by  him,  161 1 
lending  on  certificates  of  railway  stock,  with  transfers  executed  in  blank, 

1618 
duty  of,  to  inquire  as  to  title  where  certificates   of  shares,  not  being 

negotiable  instruments  indorsed  in  blank,  are  proposed  to  be  deposited 

with  them  as  security  for  advances,  1619,  ns 
trustees  cannot  recover  from,  money  the  proceeds  of  trust  funds  paid 

in  by  stockbroker  to  his  overdrawn  account,  1621 
no  duty  to  inquire  as  to  the  real  ownership  of  negotiable  securities 

tendered  to  him  as  security,  1621— see  Negotiable  Instrument 
solicitor  depositing  client's  title  deeds  with,  1639 — see  Title  Deeds 
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roles  as  to  the  circulation  of,  1541 

may  be  cut  in  halves  to  be  transmitted  and  sent  in  different  parcels  on 

different  days,  1541,  n8 
American  distinction  between,  and  other  negotiable  instruments,  1545,  n5 
absolutely  destroyed  by  accident,  1546,  n3 
lost  by  theft,  1546,  »s — see  Theft 
forged,  1 55 1,  if—see  Fobgeby 

BANK-TELLER, 

negligence  of,  1367 

BARBED  WIRE 

fence,  517— wePBOPEBTY  (Occupation  op) 

BARGE, 

licensee  falling  down  hatch  of,  524,  nl 

in  charge  of  licensed  people  for  whose  negligence  the  owner  is  liable,  725 

owner,  duty  of  when  barge  moored  in  dock,  10 18,  n6 

man,  a  common  carrier,  1021 

owner,  letting  out  vessels  for  the  conveyance  of  goods  of  any  customer, 

1247 
in  tow,  1280 

BARRATRY, 

peril  of  the  sea,  1290,  n6 
defined,  1299 

BARRISTER, 

duty  of,  to  client  considered,  1445-145 1 

not  responsible  for  ignorance  or  lack  of  judgment,  1449 

has  general  control  of  action,  1449 

may  enter  into  binding  agreements  for  client  in  the  conduct  of  the  suit, 

1449 
distinction  between  undertakings  concerning  advocacy  in  litigation,  and 

undertakings  not  connected  with  advocacy,  1449 
retainers  and  retaining  fees,  1449,  n2 
neither  directly  nor  indirectly  liable  for  negligence,  1450 
misconduct  of,  1450,  n7 

BATHING, 

question  of  right  to  bathe  in  the  sea,  411,  n1 

indictable  offence  to  undress  on  the  beach  in  the  view  of  inhabited  houses, 
412,  n 

"BESf  MATERIALS,'' 

what  is  to  be  understood  by,  958 

BILL  BROKER, 

position  and  powers  of,  1550,  n3 

BILL  OF  EXCHANGE, 

notary's  duties  in  regard  to,  297 — see  Notaby 

notary  may  not  protest  for  non-payment  before  maturity,  298 

right  to  sue  for  goods  suspended  during  currency  of,  for  the  price,  1093,  ns 

if  current,  though  certain  to  be  dishonoured,  yet  divests  vendor's  right  to 

stop  in  transitu,  11 10,  n6 
drawn  by  partner,  1458,  n 
possessor  may  give  discharge  of,  1521,  n8 
effect  of  delivering,  to  banker  for  collection,  1529 
law  of  liability  of  agent  indorsing,  for  principal,  1529,  n9 
duty  of  banker  in  the  collection  of,  1530 
early  history  of,  and  promissory  notes,  1530,  n1 
controversy  as  to  the  exact  duty  of  banker  in  the  matter  of  the  collection 

of,  1531 
whether  sent  to  banker  to  be  "  transmitted    or  "  collected,"  1533 

distinction  between,  when  left  on  deposit,  and  when  left  as  collateral 
security  for  a  loan,  1534 

presentment,  1534 

form  and  definition  of,  1534,  n* 

agreement  between  drawer  and  acceptor  of,  only  binding  between  them- 
selves, 1534,  n6 
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party  discharged  from  liability  by  reason  of  holder's  omission  to  perform 

his  duties,  1534,  n° 
rales  relating  to  presentment,  1535 

presentment  of,  must  be  within  a  reasonable  time,  1535,  1539 
what  is  an  "  unreasonable  time,"  1536 

distinction  between  a  bill  circulating  and  a  bill  locked  up,  1536 
distinction  between  a  promissory  note  and  a  cheque,  1 537 
promissory  note  a  continuing  security,  1537 
when  taken  overdue,  1537, n* 
distinction  between  duty  of  owner  of,  and  his  agent  for  collection  in 

presenting  a  bill  for  acceptance,  1538 
holder  of  bill  presenting  for  acceptance  before  maturity  must  give  notice 

to  all  parties  in  case  of  dishonour,  1538 
drawee  is  not  required  to  say  straightway  whether  he  will  accept  or  refuse, 

1538.  1539,  *9 
custom  of  merchants  to  leave  a  bill  for  acceptance  twenty-four  hours, 

1538 
no  precise  time  at  which  a  note  payable  on  demand  is  to  be  deemed  dis- 
honoured, 1538 
proposal  to  settle  without  knowledge  of  the  indorsee's  laches  is  no  waiver 

of  want  of  notice,  1538 
notice  of  dishonour  not  necessary  where  the  drawee  is  at  the  time  of  the 

drawing  of  the  bill  without  effects  of  the  drawer  in  his  hands,  1538,  «* 
qualified  acceptance,  1539 
presentment  for  payment,  1539,  1540 
reasonable  time  for  payment,  1539 

reasonableness  of  notice  or  demand,  American  cases  on,  1539 
kept  more  than  twenty-four  hours  for  acceptance,  1539,  n* 
insolvency  of  drawer  or  acceptor,  1539,  n6 
excuses  for  delay  or  non-presentation  for  payment,  1539,  n* 
presentment  for  payment  where  parties  to  bill  live  in  the  same  place,  1540 
exception  in  the  case  of  promissory  notes,  1540 
bank-notes  and  bankers*  cash-notes  differ  from,  as  they  are  intended  to 

circulate  as  money,  1540 
sudden  illness,  death  or  accident  preventing  the  presentment  of,  in  due 

season,  excuses  delay,  1 540,  n1 
proper  place  to  present,  1540,  n3 

cancellation  of,  without  authority  by  an  agent  employed  to  collect,  1540,  n8 
where  consideration  must  be  proved,  1541,  as 

what  is  signified  by  being  a  negotiable  instrument  at  common  law,  1541,  ft* 
where  value  given  for,  carelessness,  negligence,  or  foolishness  will  not 

disentitle  the  holder  to  recover  on,  1542 
right  of  resort  dependent  upon  indorsement,  1542 
transferor  by  delivery  not  liable  on,  1542 
taken  up  for  the  honour  of  a  particular  person  supra  protest  cannot  be 

indorsed  over,  1544 
amount  of  consideration  immaterial,  1544 

absence  of  indorsement  does  not  preclude  transferee  from  suing,  1544 
holder  of  overdue,  takes  it  at  his  peril,  1544 
transferee  after  dishonour,  1544 

taken  up  supra  protest  for  the  honour  of  particular  party  to  bill,  1544 
lost  or  stolen,  1545 
presentment  of,  at  a  banker's,  1546 

personal  demand  of  payment  of,  not  in  general  necessary,  1546 
statutory  provision  with  regard  to  bills  lost  or  stolen,  1546 
how  the  acceptor  may  be  released,  1546,  n3 
presentment  of,  through  post  office  a  reasonable  mode,  1546,  n* 
presentment  excused,  1546,  n5 

antecedent  parties  to,  discharged  if  bill  not  duly  presented,  1547 
acceptor  of,  contributing  to  mislead  banker,  1547 
general  and  qualified  acceptances  distinguished,  1547,  n4 
acceptance  admits  drawer's  signature  but  not  the  indorsees,  1548,  1548,  »* 
primd  facie  duty  of  banker  as  to  payment  of,  1549 
cheque  received  in  payment  for,  1549 
given  for  executory  consideration,  1549 
constructive  knowledge  of  defect  in,  IJ49 
money  given  for,  avoided  by  a  material  alteration,  1551,  n* 
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holder  of,  entitled  to  know  on  the  day  it  becomes  due  whether  it  is  an 

honoured  or  dishonoured  bill,  1552 
forged  indorsement,  effect  of,  1553—5**  Forgery 
acceptor  of,  not  estopped  from  denying  the  drawer's  signature  as  indorser, 

1553 
drawn  in  conjunction  with  bills  of  lading,  1554 
whenever  drawer  of,  is  liable  to  holder,  the  acceptor  is  entitled  to  a  credit  if 

he  pays  the  money,  1554 
where  date  of,  altered,  1556,  n 
alteration  in,  when  not  apparent,  and  bill  in  hands  of  holder  in  due  course, 

meaning  of  "alteration  "  in,  1556,  n 

forgery,  in  what  circumstances  acceptor  may  or  may  not  set  up  forgery  as 
a  defence,  1570 

one  paying,  purporting  to  bear  his  signature,  makes  evidence  against  him- 
self, 1571 

signature  to,  obtained  by  fraudulent  representation  that  the  signature  is  for 
a  guarantee,  1572 

Scottish  law,  where  blank  left  in,  1581,  r^—see  Estoppel 

case  of  fraudulent  alterations  in,  after  acceptance,  discussed,  15S4 — see 
Fraud 

name  mended  or  interlined  in,  1589 

indorsement  on  a  blank  note  is  a  letter  of  credit  for  an  indefinite  sum,  1590 

unauthorised  alteration  of  date  of,  after  acceptance,  1591 

question  of  interest  on,  for  jury,  1598,  n9 

torn  in  two,  patched  up  and  negotiated,  1603 

holder  of,  indorsed  in  blank,  can  give  a  better  title  than  he  himself 
possesses  to  a  bond  fide  holder  for  value,  161 5 

effect  of  acceptor's  signing  before  drawer's  name  is  inserted,  1616 

effect  of  taking  a  blemished  bill,  1616 

blank  indorsements  obtained  by  false  pretences  and  negotiated,  161 7 

BILL  OF  LADING, 

containing  no  mention  of  the  time  within  which  goods  are  to  be  unloaded, 

1010 
exceptions  in,  limit  the  liability,  not  the  duty,  1024 
delivery  without  production  of,  1093,  n** 
effect  of  printed  words  in,  1095,  n.2 
assignable  by  its  nature,  and  by  indorsement,  vests  property  in  assignee, 

1245, 7l4 
obligations  attaching  to  owners  and  master  under,  1248 
with  a  clause  "warranted  seaworthy  only  so  far  as  ordinary  care  can 

provide,"  1253,  n8 
defined,  1282 

effect  of  mortgage  of,  under  Bills  of  Lading  Act  1885,  1282,  n' 
history  of  negotiability  of,  1282,  n7 
question  of  the  negotiability  of,  discussed,  1283,  na 
interpretations  of  deviation  clause  in,  1283,  n8 
function  of,  between  shipowner  and  charterer,  where  there  is  a  charter 

party,  1284 
symbol  of  goods,  1284 
when  collusively  signed,  1284 

master's  signature  to,  primd  facie  evidence  of  the  truth  of  contents  of,  1284 
master's  signature  is  conclusive  evidence  against  him  in  the  hands  of  a 

bond  fide  consignee  for  value,  1284,  »6 
negligence  clause  in,  with  no  corresponding  clause  in  charter  party,  1286 
as  between  shipowner  and  charterer,  only  an  acknowledgment  of  the 

receipt  of  goods,  1286 
liability  for  the  loss  of  goods  received,  "subject  to  the  conditions  con* 

tained  in  bill  of  lading  to  be  issued  for  the  same,"  1286,  n6 
exceptions  in,  1287- 1303 

containing  exception  against  the  negligence  of  master  or  crew,  1293 
exception  against  loss  by  fire  in,  1297 
distinction  between  the  interpretation  of  exceptions  in  a  policy  of  insurance 

and  in  a  bill  of  lading,  1298 
exception  in,  only  exempts  shipowner  from  the  liability  of  a  common 

carrier,  1303 

VOL,  n.  3  d 
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exceptions,  to  be  construed  against  shipowner,  1304,  n* 

a  title  deed  entitling  to  delivery  of  goods  when  presented,  1306 

consignee  claiming  delivery  of  goods  other  than  those  landed,  1307,  n* 

with  bill  of  exchange  attached,  1554 

operation  of,  for  jury,  1598,  n2 

see  Charter  Party 

BILL  OF  SALE, 

inadvertency  in  renewing  registration  of,  1443,  n9 
negligence  of  solicitor  in  attesting,  1444 

BIRDNESTING, 

licence  for,  what  duty  it  raised  by,  511 

BLANK, 

space  left  in  bill  of  exchange,  1591,  1593 

effect  of  taking  instrument  signed  in,  and  filling  up  the  blanks,  161 5 

BLIND  PERSON, 

duty  to,  when  not  known  to  be  blind,  17 
duty  to,  181 

signing  instrument  read  over  to  him  falsely,  1571 
see  Infirmity 

BLOCKADE, 

right  of  charterer  to  throw  up  contract  in  the  case  of  blockade  considered, 
1302,  n5 

BOILER, 

mud  in  marine,  1257 

BONDED  GOODS, 

enactments  as  to,  998,  n* 

BONDS, 

robbery  by  burglars  of,  901,  n6 — see  Robbery  and  Theft 
payable  to  bearer  left  in  custody  of  solicitor  to  trust,  1503 
passing  to  bearer,  1545,  n7 
worthless,  sold  as  valid,  1551,  n8 

BOOK  KEEPER,    , 

power  of,  of  common  carrier  in  making  special  contract,  1082 

BOOKS  OF  BANKER, 

American  case  as  to  the  right  to  inspect,  1523 
law  of  evidence  as  to,  1524,  n1 — see  Pass  Book 

BORROWER, 

duty  of,  931 

not  an  insurer,  932 

where  there  is  a  special  contract,  933 

where  the  loan  is  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  borrower  and  lender,  933 

compensation  to  be  made  by,  934 

exempted  from  losses  by  inevitable  accident  or  act  of  God,  933 

conduct  of,  where  there  is  a  conflict  of  duty,  933 

retaining  thing  lent  after  demand,  is  liable  for  all  casualties,  935 

BOTTOMRY  BOND, 

exonerates  from  personal  liability,  1266,  n1,  n* . 
see  Shipowner 

BRASS-NOSING, 

of  steps  of  railway  station  worn  smooth,  11 90 

BREACH  OF  DUTY, 

what  constitutes,  62 

see  Duty  and  Negligence 

BRIDGE, 

extended  bridge  not  compulsory  to  be  constructed  where  old  one  insuffi- 
cient, 406 
when  too  narrow,  407 
considered,  445-449 
defined,  445 
how  repairable,  446 
freehold  of,  446,  n5 
common  law  as  to,  447 
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liability  to  rates  for  repairing,  448 

liability  with  regard  to,  similar  to  that  of  highway,  448 

fencing,  449 

approval  of  surveyor  required  before,  dedicated,  449 

when  jury  may  find  bridge  maintained  under  statutory  power  insufficient, 

449 
duty  in  constructing,  493 

unprotected  by  parapet,  540,  »2 

over  railway  too  low,  540,  »a 

negligence  in  constructing  or  maintaining,  958 

BROKER, 

powers  and  duty  of,  985,  »8,  988,  ns 

where  notorious  custom  to  limit  authority,  third  persons  must  ascertain  the 

limit,  986,  n2 
undertaking  business  and  neglecting  it,  988 
negligence  of,  988,  n3 
employment  of,  by  shipowner  does  not  relieve  master  who  signs  bills  of 

lading,  1305,  n*—see  Master  op  Ship 
for  sale,  functions  of,  1367,  n6 

dealing  in  general  market  position  of,  as  to  customer,  1380 
see  Agent  and  Stockbroker 

BUILDER, 

to  see  to  accuracy  of  quantities  before  tendering,  1372 

position  of,  with  regard  to  accuracy  of  bills  of  quantities,  1373,  1374 

see  Architect 

BUILDING, 

containing  thing  bailed  destroyed,  957 
falling  from  defect  in  foundations,  999 

BULL, 

driving,  through  a  street,  636,  639 
with  antipathy  to  horses,  636,  n5 

BUOYS, 

insufficiency  of,  proximate  cause  of  accident,  1013,  n7 
negligence  in  mooring,  1368,  n1 

BUSINESS, 

liabilities  attaching  to  carrying  on,  on  premises,  534 

justifying  entry  on  premises  in  the  absence  of  express  invitation,  540,  n1 

BUTTY-MEN, 

position  of,  employing  workmen,  858 

BY-LAW, 

defined,  391,  n1 

work  done  under,  376 

illegality  of  railway  company's,  11 59,  n7 

of  railway  company  may  be  waived,  1 161 

CAB, 

rights  and  liabilities  of  proprietor  of,  considered,  967-970 
question  of  whether  cab  proprietor  warrants  horse  mooted,  968 

CAMPBELL'S  (Lord)  ACT 
considered,  209-251 
funeral  expenses  under,  214,  ns 
action  for  damages  maintainable  by  person  beneficially  entitled  within  six 

month  of  death,  unless  there  be  an  executor  or  administrator  of  the 

deceased  (Canada),  214,  n* 
principles  fixing  the  amount  of  compensation  under,  215 
gives  a  totally  new  right  of  action  to  the  representative,  217,  22c,  ns 
contributory  negligence  of  deceased  disentitles  to  recovery  under,  220 
damages  under,  must  be  capable  of  pecuniary  estimate,  221 
service  under,  no  analogy  to  service  in  the  case  of  seduction,  222 
damages  in  respect  of  death  of  child  of  tender  age  (seven  years),  223 — see 

Child 
what  is  evidence  of  pecuniary  loss,  223 
services,  how  considered,  whether  gratuitous  or  remunerated,  225 
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CAMPBELL'S  (Lord)  ACT-  continued, 

pecuniary  loss,  considered,  225 

reasonable  expectation  of  benefit  under,  225,  n1 

injury  must  be  capable  of  being  estimated  in  money  and  of  being  com- 
pensated by  money,  225,  n1 

annuity  as  an  element  of  damages,  226 

actuaries'  tables  admissible  in  evidence  under,  227 

evidence  of  number  and  age  of  children  not  admissible  under,  229,  n* 

proper  direction  to  jury  as  to  damages,  230 

insurance  to  be  deducted  from  damages  under,  223 

receipt  of  insurance  money  a  circumstance  to  be  left  to  the  jury,  235 

damages  recoverable  in  respect  of  personal  estate,  subsequent  to  recovery 
under,  235 

action  not  new  in  the  sense  of  being  an  action  vested  in  the  representa- 
tives independently  of  the  deceased,  236,  238 

effect  of  contributory  negligence  of  deceased,  237 

does  not  interfere  with  any  right  of  action  otherwise  existing  at  common 
law,  240 

damages  recovered  in  action  under,  bar  further  recovery,  242 

what  acceptance  of  compensation  disentitles  to  bring  subsequent  action, 
242 

where  plaintiff  nonsuited,  and  died,  subsequently  new  trial  ordered,  242,  n 

action  under,  in  Admiralty  Division,  243 

Admiralty  Division  no  jurisdiction  under,  in  an  action  in  rem,  246 

right  to  jury  in  Admiralty  Division  in  case  under,  249,  n6 

bastard  cannot  maintain  action  under,  250 

substituted  service  under,  250 

substituted  service  not  allowed  under,  where  accident  occurred  through 
corrosion  of  boiler,  on  a  steamship  which  had  been  in  Ireland  for  some 
portion  of  the  time  during  which  the  injurious  agency  was  at  work, 
250 

jury  shrinking  from  deciding  issue  under,  250 

default  in  delivering  particulars  under,  250 

money  paid  to  compromise  an  action  under,  how  to  be  divided,  250 

money  paid  into  Court  under,  251 

money  received  under,  to  be  distributed  by  analogy  to  the  Statute  of 
Distributions,  251 

action  brought  within  six  months  of  death  by  relative  where  there  is 
executor,  251 

discharge  for  payments  under,  in  accordance  with  49  &  50  Vict.  c.  26  s.  2 : 
251,  n8 

successive  actions,  251,  n8 

wife  living  in  adultery  may  not  recover  under,  251,  n* 

father's  and  mother's  right  to  appear  in  action  brought  by  widow  of 
deceased  under,  251,  n6 

as  affected  by  merchant  shipping  legislation,  1347 

CANAL, 

considered,  436-445 

definition  of,  436 

constructed  under  statutory  powers,  437 

company  working,  liable  for  negligence  as  private  individuals,  437 

proprietors  of,  at  common  law  to  take   reasonable  care  for  the  safe 

navigation  of,  438 
statutory  obligations  of  company  working,  438 
rule  of  damage,  .438 

relations  of,  company  with  neighbouring  proprietors,  439 
actions  by,  and  against  company,  439 
restriction  on  right  of  getting  minerals  within  a  specified  distance  of 

cutting  of,  440 
company  where  compelled  to  compensate  for  minerals,  440 
where  company  do  not  exercise  option  of  purchase  mine  owner  may  dig 

minerals  under,  440 
company  has  same  rights  as  a  private  person  when  no  special  provision 

by  statute,  441 
duty  of,  company  as  to  water  in  or  coming  to,  441 
defective  bank  liability  in  respect  of,  441 
owners  of,  erect  barricade  to  prevent  flooding  from  river,  442 
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CANAL — continued. 

act  working  injury  for  third  person  done  for  protection  of  442,  n* 

intersecting  highway,  444 

company  not  bound  to  fence,  445 

towing  path  by,  how  used,  445 

role  in  the  United  States  as  to  benefit  accruing  to  owner  of  lands  from 

construction  of,  445,  n* 
sunk  boat  in,  duty  of  canal  company,  534 

CANAL  BOATS, 
in  tow,  1280 

CAPTAIN 

of  Queen's  ship,  1264— see  Master  of  Ship 

CARE, 

standard  of,  how  determined,  11,  17,  957— see  Culpa 

rule  of,  required  in  contract,  23, 25 

rule  of,  required  in  tort,  24,  27 

specialist  diligence,  35 

three  degrees  of  specified  by  Parke  B.,  40 

amount  of,  proportioned  to  force,  set  in  motion,  42 

to  be  used  respectively  by  railway  companies  and  travellers  using  highway, 

162 
evidence  of  careful  habits  of  injured  person  inadmissible,  164,  n4 
11  ordinary  care  "  noted,  182,  673 — see  Culpa 
amount  of,  required,  from  railway  company  to  prevent  obstructions  on 

the  railway,  404,  n3 
degree  of,  required,  from  gas  company,  468 
to  guard  against  fire,  proportioned  to  risk,  592,  595 
amount  of,  requisite  where  fire  is  lawfully  lighted,  597 
in  using  firearms,  605 

amount  of  necessary,  to  excuse  trespass,  673 
measure  of,  against  accident,  674 

degree  of,  in  supplying  machinery  and  business  appliances,  762 
a  question  for  the  Court  when  facts  are  agreed,  770,  n4 
required,  in  the   selection   of   a  servant,   785,  789— see   Master   and 

Servant 
amount  of,  in  using  dangerous  weapons,  827,  n1 
rule  of  diligence  in  the  civil  law  in  the  case  of  bailments  generally,  891 — see 

Civil  Law 
amount  of,  to  be  afforded  in  deposit,  894,  898 
different  degrees  of,  exacted  with  regard  to  the  same  article,  914 
rule  of,  in  mandate,  925 
in  pawn,  946,  948 

rule  of,  in  the  contract  loeatio  ret,  959 
required  of  factor,  987 
required  of  a  warehouseman,  998 
required  of  a  wharfinger,  1005 
due  care,  what,  1149 

due  to  different  classes  of  railway  passengers,  1165 
standard  of,  in  engineering  matters  how  determined,  1191 
shipowner's  duty  of,  in  carriage  of  goods,  1303 — see  Shipowner 
ordinary,  only  required  to  exonerate  from  consequences  of  collision,  1342 
rule  of  professional,  1366 
where  unusual,  skill  must  be  exerted,  1369 
in  certifying  lunatic,  1409—fee  Medical  Man 
of  partner,  1456 

duty  of,  by  trustee  in  making  investments,  1485 
see  Duty  and  Negligence 

CARGO, 

when  property  in  passes,  973 — see  Freight 
duty  to  master  to  preserve,  from  deterioration,  1105 
capacity  of  the  ship  in  respect  of,  1262 

shipbroker  not  liable  for  injuries  sustained  by  stevedore's  labourer  while 
engaged  in  unloading,  1265,  n  5 
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CARRIAGE, 

duty  of  person  who  lets  out,  954 
duty  of  carriage  proprietor  in  supplying,  for  hire,  958 
hired,  letter  sending  his  servant  with,  963 
bailment  of,  responsibility  for  injury  to,  964 
joint  responsibility  for  injury  done  by,  967 

CARRIER  FOR  HIRE, 

considered,  1020-1026 

distinguished  from  common  carrier,  1020 

defined,  1020 

difficulty  in  determining  between,  and  common  carrier,  102 1 

special  contract,  1022 

duty  of,  1023 

theft  and  robbery,  1023 

may  vary  obligations  by  contract,  1625 

see  Bailment 

CARRIER  OF  PASSENGERS— »ee  Pabsengeb 

CARRIERS  ACT  (The),  1830 
.  considered,  1114-1122 

CART, 

breaking  down  of  defective,  1158 

CASHIER, 

of  bank,  defalcations  of,  how  affecting  liability  of  directors,  1463,  n* 
power  to  bind  banker,  1527 

CA8KS, 

made  of  bad  wood,  954 

of  wine  or  spirits  badly  coopered,  1070 

CAT, 

damages  for  destroying,  641,  n10 

CATTLE, 

damage  to,  causing  abortion  through  negligence  of  a  railway  company,  80 

duty  to  keep,  on  land,  94,  n* 

on  a  line  of  railway  whether  evidence  of  negligence,  14J,  n* 

driven  through  a  town  straying  and  trespassing,  410,  if 

damage  feasant  to  another  man's  land,  no  right  of  entry,  to  drive  them  off, 

501 
not  allowed  to  wander,  608 
straying,  615 

lawfully  upon  lands  adjacent  to  a  railway,  617 
trespassing,  631 
lawfully  on  the  highway,  639 
damage  feasant,  captured  on  third  person's  land,  669 — see  Animals 

CAUSAL  CONNECTION, 
considered,  93-116 
between  negligence  and  damage,  when  interrupted,  141 1 

CAUSE, 

liability  where  there  is  an  intervening  cause,  76 

causa  causans  distinguished  from  causa  proximo,  98 

causa  causans  distinguished  from  causa  causata,  98,  n* 

causa  sine  qud  nan,  146,  n* 

four  kinds  of,  distinguished,  175,  176,  n1 

causa  causans  and  causa  proxima,  176,  n1 — set  PROXIMATE  Cause 

CELLAR  FLAP, 

occupier  of  house  responsible  for  condition  of,  422 
opening  upwards  demised  to  sub-tenants,  491,   n* — see  Propbbtt 
(Occupation  op) 

CERTIORARI, 

in  actions  under  Employers'  Liability  Act,  1880 :  865 
CESTUI  QUE  TRUST— see  Trustee 

CHAIN, 

breaking  through  bad  welding,  759 

CHANDELIER, 

negligently  hung,  action  against  person  placing  it,  532,  nl 
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CHARITABLE  INSTITUTION, 

liability  of  the  committee  of,  for  misfeasances  of  officer,  290,  n1 

CHARITABLE  WORE, 

doubtful  dictum  concerning,  928,  n1 

CHARTERER, 

duty  of,  1267 

CHARTER  PARTY, 

error  of  navigation  excepted  in,  what,  1256 

freight  under,  1259,  n7 

denned,  1282 

may  defeat  claim  of  shipper  against  ship  owner,  1285 

exception  against  loss  by  fire  in,  1297 

shifting  of  burden  of  proof  where  there  is  an  exception  of  losses  by  peril 

♦  of  sea  in,  1298,  ir 
excepting  negligence  of  the  master  and  crew,  1304,  n — see  Masteb  of 

Ship 
exception  in,  of  "hands  striking  work,"  not  applicable  to  abandonment 

through  fear  of  cholera,  1304,  n3 
exception  of  negligence  of  "  captain,  officers,  and  crew/'  does  not  extend 

to  the  fault  of  stevedore,  1304,  n1 
Wright,  J.,  divides  charter  parties  into  three  classes,  1306,  n6 
where  obligation  to  unload  under,  begins,  1306,  n6 
see  Bill  of  Lading,  Freight  Ship  and  Shipowner 

CHATTEL, 

joint  owner  of,  rights  of,  885,  n 

what  is  a  "  permanent  injury  "  to,  964,  n6 

CHEMICAL  COMPOSITION, 
duty  in  respect  of,  65 

CHEMIST, 

supplying  poisonous  drug  by  mistake,  1404,  n* 

unregistered  assistant  of,  duly  registered,  held  liable  to  penalty  under  Acts 
regulating  the  sale  of  poisons,  141 2 

CHEQUE, 

limits  within  which  payment  to  an  agent  may  be  by,  991 

liability  of  director  signing,  1468 

case  of  cheque  drawn  singly  by  one  of  several  executors,  1485,  n4 

payment  of,  may  be  refused  except  at  branch  where  customer  keeps  his 

account,  1521,  n8 
refused  payment,  matter  for  substantial  damages,  1522 
forged,  banker  bound  to  pay  the  amount  again  to  his  customer,  if  he 

honours  forged  signature,  1 522 
banker's  obligation  to  honour  his  customer's  cheque,  1 522 
does  not  transfer  debt  or  lien  on  it  to  a  third  person  without  the  assent  of 

the  depositary,  1525 
American  cases  holding  cheque  to  operate  as  an  equitable  assignment  of 

funds  at  banker's  1525 
paid,  where  account  is  overdrawn,  1525 
distinction  between,  and  promissory  note,  1537 
right  of  resort  dependent  upon  indorsement,  1542 
jury  to  decide  whether  transfer  was  in  such  circumstances  as  should  have 

raised  suspioion,  1545 
acceptance  of,  in  payment  of  bill  of  exchange,  not  negligent,  1549 
money  given  for  worthless,  1551,  n* 
definition  of,  1556 

relations  of  banker  and  customer  in  respect  of,  1556,  n8 
distinction  between,  and  bill  of  exchange  as  to  consequences  of  delay  in 

presenting  for  payment,  1557 
when  presented  is  presented  for  payment,  1557 
payee  of,  unaccepted  cannot  maintain  action  against  banker,  1557,  n' 
banker  may  certify  to  be  "  good,"  1557,  na 
when  to  be  presented  for  payment,  1557,  n4 

circulation  of,  should  not  increase  the  liability  of  the  drawer,  1558 
demand  of  payment  of,  by  holder  against  drawer  good  at  any  time  before 

action,  1558 
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CHEQUE— continued. 

banker  cashing  cheque  does  not  necessarily  assume  the  risk  of  there  being 

funds  to  meet  it,  1558 
distinction  as  to  time  of  presentment : 

(1)  as  against  the  original  drawer,  1558 

(2)  as  against  the  ultimate  holder,  1558 

practice  of  marking,  received  after  four  o'clock,  1558,  n8 

warranty  by  transferor  to  his  immediate  transferee  for  value,  1558,  n* 

banker  collecting,  1559 

rules  for  presentation  of,  within  a  reasonable  time,  1560 

liability  of  banker  in  paying,  1560 

crossed,  1560 

holder  of,  not  bound  to  give  notice   of  dishonour  for  the  purpose  of 

charging  the  person  from  whom  he  received  it,  1560 
origin  and  history  of  crossing,  1560,  ns 
fraudulent  alteration  of  crossed,  1560,  n8^ 
tampered  with,  1561 
crossed,  marked  "  not  negotiable,"  1561 
crossed,  paid  otherwise  than  through  banker,  1561 
reasonable  time  of  payment  in  to  a  banker  of  crossed,  1561,  * 
negligence  in  drawing,  1577 

indorsed  in  blank,  and  subsequently  filled  up  without  fraud,  1579,  it' 
stolen  indorsement  forged,  whose  loss  ?  1583 

CHILD, 

injury  done  with  toys,  102,  n 

imputability  to,  of  negligence  of  parent  or  guardian,  182 

when  of  tender  age  not  accountable  for   contributory  negligence,  182, 

186,196 
when  trespasser,  position  of,  184 
right  of,  on  highway  unattended,  185,  201,  na,  203,  n1 
may  not  be  allured  to  dangerous  place  with  immunity,  189 
how  far  there  is  a  special  duty  to  young,  190 
tender  age  of,  to  be  decided  by  judge,  190 
rule  as  to  what  is  tender  age  of,  190 

identified  with  the  negligence  of  those  having  charge  of.  when,  192 
medical  or  surgical  expenses  of,  how  recoverable,  198,  *",  943  n1 
rights  against  lather,  199,  1493  n — 9ee  Guabdian 
may  recover  for  joint  negligence  of  third  person,  co-operating  with  that  of 

parent,  200 
mother  of  illegitimate  child  no  right  under  Lord  Campbell's  Act,  214,  n\ 

250.  n* 
en  ventre  $a  mere,  250 

posthumous,  entitled  to  apportionment  under  Lord  Campbell's  Act,  250 

mischievous  boy,  act  of,  564 

died  from  hydrophobia,  action  maintained  by  father  for  medical  expenses, 

643.  w1 
no  disability  at  common  law  to  the  employment  of  young,  790 

on  railway  without  ticket,  11 56 — see  Infant 

CHOLERA, 

men  abandoning  work  through  fear  of,  not  within  an  exception  relieving 
from  payment  of  demurrage  in  case  of  "  hands  striking  work,"  1304,  ir 

CHOSE  IN  ACTION, 

depositor's  right  against  banker,  1525 
what  is  a,  considered,  1644,  n1 

CHRISTIANITY, 

part  of  the  law  of  England,  authorities  collected  for  the  proposition, 
506,^ 

CHURCHWARDEN, 

action  against  for  refusing  a  candidate,  282,  »8 

duties  of,  in  rural  parishes  with  respect  to  jury  lists,  now  taken  away, 
306,  »4 

CIPHER  TELEGRAM, 
law  as  to,  1359,  nB 

CIVIL  LAW, 

rule  of,  where  a  contract  is  for  the  interest  of  both  parties,  24,  n4 
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where  a  contract  is  for  the  benefit  of  one,  24,  »4 

degrees  of  care  in,  considered,  33,  n* — see  Gabs 

as  to  responsibility,  53 

casualty  daring  military  exercise,  53 

infirmitas  culpce  adnumeretur,  56 

rights  of  unborn  child,  86 

co-operating  causes,  88,  n? 

rule  as  to  damages  where  one  of  a  pair  is  injured,  121 

mora  debitoris,  121,  n1 

Lex  Aquilia  as  to  games,  121 

games  gloria  causa  et  virttUis  distinguished  from  games  of  sport,  122 

distinction  between  acts  done  for  an  evil  end  and  in  joke,  123,  n4 

rule  as  to  contributory  negligence,  168 

In  jus  vocari  non  oportet  neque  consulem  neque  prcefectum,  &c.,  268,  n* 

origin  of  compulsory  purchase  of  right  of  property  needed  for  public  benefit 

traced  to,  338,  n1 
roads  anciently  required  to  be  eight  feet  wide,  407,  n4 
rights  concerning  the  banks  of  rivers,  412,  »,  412,  n8 
as  to  water  caused  to  flow  in  some  special  direction,  443,  n' 
as  to  water  naturally  flowing,  443,  n* 
as  to  alluvion,  454,  n 
no  action  for  not  clearing  land  in,  484,  n1 
leases  under,  how  regarded,  492,  n1 
as  to  letting  bad  pasture,  492,  ns 
as  to  irrigation,  568 

rights  as  to  irrigation  and  use  of  water  for  agricultural  purposes,  582 
spread  of  fire  arising  from  natural  agency,  591 
rule  of,  with  regard  to  indigenous  animals,  610 
as  to  the  custody  of  animals,  623 
pauperies,  624 

general  provisions  of  the,  as  to  animals,  625 
ogs  under  control,  625,  n4 
as  to  deer,  635,  n* 

as  to  animus  revertendi  in  animals,  642 
property  in  animals  feroz  natures,  649,  650,  »4 

rule  as  to  apportioning  consequences  of  wrongful  act  between  two  wrong- 
doers, 657 
as  to  trespass,  663 

liability  of  the  master  for  the  servant,  687 
actions  exercitoria  and  vnstitoria,  687 
master's  liability  for  slaves  committing  delicts,  687 
invito  benefidum  non  datur,  874 
rule  of  diligence  as  to  bailments,  891 
as  to  deposit,  892 
contracts  re,  how  divided,  892,  n* 
rule  of  diligence  of  depositarius,  893 
possession  in,  893,  ne 
freedom  of  contract  in,  899 

liability  of  the  bailee  for  theft  of  bailment  in,  901,  n3 
depositum  irregulare,  909,  n5 
depositary  no  right  to  use  the  deposit,  916,  n1 
mandate  in,  922,  n1,  n\  923,  n8 
solarium  or  honorarium  in,  922,  n4 
where  there  is  nonfeasance,  924 
no  mandate  of  a  rei  turpis,  924,  n1 
mandatary's  duty  in,  928  ' 

negotiorum  gestor,  position  of  in,  928,  a4 
contracts  re,  929 
eommodatum,  929,  n4 

commodatum  distinguished  from  mutuxtm,  930 
compensation  made  by  borrower  for  loss  of  thing  lent,  controversy  as  to, 

934,  »x 
pianus  defined,  937,  n' 

what  may  be  the  subject  of  pignus  in,  938 

duty  of  the  pledgor,  938 

dutv  of  the  pledgee,  938 

antichresis,  what  ?  938,  n' 
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brevis  manus  in,  941,  n1 

pawnor  must  reimburse  pawnee  expenses  and  charges,  950 

locatio  conductio,  950  et  seqq. 

colonus  partiarius,  951,  n8 

locatio  rei,  952 

relation  between  the  civil  law  and  the  common  law  as  to  leases  of  real 

estate,  955 
signification  of  dUigentissimus  in,  957,  n4 
liability  of  hirer  for  injuries  inflicted  on  thing  hired  while  in  his  custody, 

965,  n8 
bailee  %n  mord,  966 
locatio  conductio  operis,  970 
locatio  operis  fadendi,  970 
locatio  conductio  opens,  per  aversionem,  970,  n6 
operas  Uliberales  and  operai  liberates  distinguished,  971 
honorarium  when  paid,  971 
emptio-venditio,  972,  n2 
trespass  when  justified,  673,  »8 
agency,  984 

liability  of  ship's  master,  1007,  n1 

delivery  of  key  effecting  change  of  property  in  goods  locked  up,  1008,  n* 
liability  by  virtue  of  the  Praetor's  Edict,  1033 
Caupones  in,  1033,  w8,  »* 
damnum  fatale  1034,  1052,  n* 
fire  inevitable  accident,  1039 
liability  of  common  carrier  in,  1052 
casus  fortuit us,  1061,  1062,  n1 
shipmaster  not  liable  pro  damnofatali,  1066,  ns 
right  to  resell  perishable  goods,  1 109,  n1 

duty  of  vendor  to  take  care  of  goods  sold,  pending  delivery,  11 12,  n9 
as  to  bills  of  lading,  1285 
limiting  responsibility  of  shipowners,  1348 
morbum  and  tritium  distinguished,  1395,  n 
pragmatici,  1414 
procuratores,  1414 

rule  of,  prohibiting  unqualified  persons  drawing  up  writings,  1423 
advocati,  1445,  n3 
jurisconsuUi,  1445,  ns 
Lex  CSncia,  1446 
advocate's  honorarium,  1447 
Pro  Socio,  1455 
as  to  guardianship,  1493,  n 
liability  of  pawnee  of  securities,  1562 
meaning  of  the  statement  magna  culpa,  dolus  est,  1625,  n1 

CLERGYMAN, 

not  to  be  arrested  on  civil  process,  while  performing,  or  travelling  to,  or 

from,  the  performance  of  divine  service,  31  x 
exercise  of  office  of,  is,  against  him,  proof  that  he  is  bound  to  discharge  the 
functions,  350,  »4 

CLERK, 

known  to  be  dishonest,  entrusted  with  cheques,  does  not  render  employer 
liable  to  persons  defrauded  by  him,  1583 

CLIFF, 

licence  to  walk  along,  511 — see  Licence 

CLOAK  ROOM, 

money  extracted  from  bag  left  in,  1 124,  w8 

duty  of  railway  company  with  regard  to  goods  received  at,  11 73 

CLOTHES, 

pledged,  may  not  be  worn,  948 

COACHMAN, 

liability  of,  1 145 

upsetting  of  coach  prima  facie  evidence  of  liability,  143,  n* 

COACH  PROPRIETOR, 
duty  of,  1 146 
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COAL  MERCHANT, 

when  liable  in  shooting  coals,  494 

COAL  PLATE, 

defect  in  condition  of,  486 
removed,  in  footway,  494 
insecurely  fastened,  494,  ns 

COLLISIONS  ON  LAND, 
considered,  651-660 

person  riding  or  driving,  not  absolutely  bound  to  keep  his  side,  652 
collision  when  on  wrong  side  primd  facie  evidence  of  negligence,  653 
in  case  of  a  fog,  653 

driver  of  vehicle  not  to  make  experiments,  653 
duty  to  leave  ample  room  on  road  for  other  vehicles,  653 
duty  of  rider,  or  driver  of  horse,  653 
knowledge  of  peculiarity  of  the  particular  horse  driven  not  necessary  for 

driver,  654 
pace  of  driving  must  be  moderate,  654 
onus  where  fact  of  collision  is  shown,  655 
through  defect  in  vehicle,  655 
mere  happening  of  an  accident  on  a  highway,  not  evidence  of  negligence, 

655 
general  rule  affixing  liability,  657 

presumption  that  driver  of  vehicle  is  negligent  in  collision  between  tramcar 

and  vehicle,  658 

COLLISIONS  ON  WATER, 

damages  recoverable  in,  how  estimated,  120 

tug  with  tow  in  collision  with  another  vessel,  1277 

whether  collision  is  a  peril  of  the  sea,  discussed,  1291 

where  in  no  way  the  fault  of  defendants,  1292 

no  negligence  by  carrying  ship,  1294 

innocent  owner  of  cargo  proceeding  against  one  only  of  two  delinquent 

ships,  1295 
insurance  against,  liability  in  respect  of,  1297 
considered,  13 12-1349 
damage  by  collision  defined,  1312 
liability  for,  based  on  negligence,  13 13 

Lord  StowelTs  four  possibilities  under  which,  may  occur,  13 18 
questions  of,  communis  juris,  13 19 

omission  to  exhibit  regulation  lights,  when  condoned,  1320 
between  steamship  and  a  sailing  vessel  where  steamship  in  fault  yet  sailing 

vessel  has  not  complied  with  Admiralty  regulations  as  to  lights,  1320 
when  caused  by  breach  of  navigation  rules,  1320 
rule  of  diligence  required  of  those  in  charge  of  ship,  1322 
when  collision  inevitable  regulations  do  not  apply,  1322,  n 
passing  swell  of  steamer  casting  two  vessels  into  collision,  1323,  n1 
between  two  steam  vessels,  1323,  n5 
between  a  steam  vessel  and  a  sailing  vessel,  1323,  nB 
inevitable  accident  producing,  1324 
contributory  negligence,  1327,  1334,  1337 
costs  in  Admiralty,  1328 
where  through  the  negligence  of  one  vessel  another  is  driven  against  a 

third,  1329 
where  injurious  vessel  cannot  be  identified,  1329 
owners  of  ships  injured  by,  may  proceed  against  the  owners  or  the  master 

personally,  or  the  ship  herself,  1330 
precautions  taken  by  vessel  run    down   have   considerable   weight   in 

determining  respective  rights,  1331 
rule  of  the  road  must  be  observed  between  ships,  1332 
where  a  foreign  ship  is  concerned,  1332 

where  moving  vessel  not  in  fault  collides  against  stationary  vessel,  1333 
where  vessel  enters  harbour  in  the  night  time,  1334 

question  whether  there  is  an  unqualified  obligation  to  exhibit  a  light,  1334 
obligation  on  a  vessel  under  weigh  to  exhibit  a  light,  1335 
rules  as  to  lights,  1335 
sailing  vessel  with  wind  free  bound  to  give  way  to  a  vessel  close  hauled, 

1338 
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in  all  situations  steam  vessel  bound  to  give  way  to  a  sailing  vessel,  1358 

duty  on  steamer,  1338 

steam  vessels  mutually  approaching,  1338 

ships  meeting,  1339 

where  regulations  not  applicable,  1339 

where  intention  of  not  conforming  to  rules  is  manifested  by  another  ship, 

1340 
rule  of  conduot  in  an  emergency,  1340 
absence  of  fog-horn,  1341 — see  Foo 
statutory  limitation  of  liability,  1344 
liability  for  injuries  arising  on  distinct  occasions,  1345 
history  of  the  limitation  of  liability  in,  1345,  n 
how  damages  estimated,  1345,  n1 

Court  may  marshal  assets  in  estimating  damages,  1345,  n1 
restitutio  in  integrum  leading  maxim  in  damages,  1346 
united  responsibility  of  shipowners  in  America,  1348 

COLUMN, 

care  in  moving  marble,  957,  w* 

COMBINED  NEGLIGENCE, 

where  co-operation  of  causes,  88 

where  it  affects  with  liability,  478 

of  master  with  fellow  servant,  743 — see  Masteb  and  Sebvant 

COMMISSION  AGENT, 
duty  of,  997,  n* 

COMMISSIONERS  UNDER  ACT  OF  PARLIAMENT, 

not  liable  for  negligence  of  steam  boat  proprietors  with  whom  a  contract 
is  made,  725,  n* 

COMMITTAL, 

in  civil  procedure,  when  directed,  321,  n* 

COMMON  CALLING, 

duty  implied  by  the  exercise  of,  984 

COMMON  CARRIER, 

injury  inflicted  on  unborn  child,  84 

theft  from,  902 

entitled  to  recover  the  whole  value  of  goods  insured  and  lost  even  where 

the  owner  is  disentitled,  993 
when  provision  in  his  contract  that  he  is  to  have  the  full  benefit  of  any 

insurance,  994 
keeping  goods  after  their  arrival  is  not  a  gratuitous  bailee,  999 
how  related  to  a  wharfinger,  1006 
who  are  also  warehousemen,  1009,  1094,  n8,  1 100 
liability  of,  where  the  owner  of  goods  is  in  default,  1009 
entitled  to  reasonable  time  to  deliver,  1009 
when  the  consignee  refuses  to  accept,  101 1 

exception  of  insurance  risks  does  not  discharge  from  liability  of,  1020,  n? 
defined,  1049,  1054 

not  obliged  to  equality  of  treatment  at  common  law,  1050 
distinguished  from 

(1)  forwarding  merchant,  105 1 

(2)  warehouseman,  105 1 

agent  of  a  railway  company  for  collecting  and  delivering  goods  and 

parcels,  1053 
no  distinction  between  a  land  carrier  and  a  water  carrier,  1053 
barge  owner  has  the  liability  of  a,  1053 
differs  from  private  carrier 

(a)  in  respect  of  duty, 

(&)  in  respect  of  risk,  1055 
may  only  require  reasonable  compensation  for  his  services,  1056 
under  no  obligation  at  common  law  to  treat  all  customers  equally,  1056 
liable  in  respect  of  his  reward,  1056 
also  liable  apart  from  contract,  1056 
at  common  law  exercised  a  public  office,  1057,  1085 
may  limit  his  profession  in  what  manner  he  pleases,  1057 
liability  of,  not  limited  to  England,  1058 
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may  exonerate  himself  from  gross  neglect  by  clear  agreement,  1058,  ns 
effect  of  notice  of  exceptional  circumstances  not  amounting  to  a  contract, 

1058,  »8 
may  not  refuse  to  take  a  package,  the  owner  of  which  will  not  inform  him 

of  its  contents,  1059 
but  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  where  there  is 

(a)  imperfect  packing,  1059 

(b)  fraudulent  concealment,  1059 

duty  on,  to  ask  necessary  questions  as  to  the  goods  he  is  about  to  carry, 

1060 
duty  to  impart  knowledge  to  all  people  brought  in  contact  with  dangerous 

goods  carried,  1060,  n1 
duty  of  consignee  to  inform,  if  special  care  is  required,  1060,  n1 
insurer  against  fire,  1061— see  Fire  and  Insurance 
I.  not  liable  for  act  of  God,  1061 

liable  for  inevitable  accident,  1062 — see  Inevitable  Accident 
IL  not  liable  for  acts  of  the  enemies  of  the  king,  1064 
must  use  his  best  means  to  protect  goods  even  against  enemies  of  the 

king,  1066 
III.  not  liable  for  loss  caused  by  inherent  defect,  1066 
inherent  defect  includes  ordinary  wear  and  tear,  1067 
duty  as  to  perishable  goods,  1067,  n5 

not  liable  for  effects  of  latent  heat  not  ordinarily  known,  1068,  n1 
dog  slipping  his  collar,  1069 

visible  defect  will  not  exclude  carrier's  liability,  1070 
liability  where  damage  partly  caused  by  plaintiffs  want  of  care,  1070 
perishable  goods  damaged  by  salt  water,  1070 
improperly  packed  goods,  1070,  n5 
TV.  not  liable  where  goods  are  of  a  dangerous  nature  which  is  not  apparent, 

1072 

V.  not  liable  where  fraud,  1073 — see  Fraud 

VI.  not  liable  for  delay  in  delivery  arising  from  circumstances  beyond  his 
control,  1076 

VII.  not  liable  where  goods  are  retaken  by  legal  process,  1077 

contract  to  carry  goods  by  a  given  train,  no  warranty  that  the  train  will 

arrive  at  a  particular  hour,  1077,  n4 
submitting  to  invalid  process  still  excused,  1078 

VIII.  not  liable  where  he  has  communicated  a  proper  notice  limiting 
liability,  1078 

contract  under  sec.  8  of  the  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Act,  1854,  signed 

by  one  who  cannot  read  on  behalf  of  one  who  can,  1082,  »• 
in  England,  may  protect  himself  from  the  negligence  of  his  servants, 

1083,  na 
but  not  in  America,  1083,  n2 
liable  for  gross  negligence,  1085 

propositions  embodying  the  law  as  to  notice  in  the  United  States,  1086 
reward  to,  may  be  a  reasonable  sum  in  the  nature  of  a  quantum  meruit,  1089 
liability  of,  attaches  so  soon  as  goods  are  accepted  for  carriage,  1089 
test  of  capacity  in  which  carrier  receives  goods,  1089 
bound  to  carry  what  goods,  1090 
onus  on  plaintiff  to  show  defendant  is,  1090 
goods  sent  to  should  be  plainly  and  legibly  marked,  1092 
has  no  duty  to  investigate  the  history  of  consignor's  business  to  arrive  at 

his  probable  intentions,  1092 
may  wait  till  he  receives  proper  directions  before  conveying,  1092 
acting  as  warehouseman,  1094,  n* — see  Warehouseman 
liable  in  trover  for  misdelivery,  1 100 — see  Delivery 
holding  goods  in  another  capacity  than  that  of  carrier,  1100 
may  refuse  to  enter  into  new  contract  to  keep  goods  as  bailee  for  hire, 

1101 
neglect  of  opportunity  to  remove  goods  cannot  impose  greater  burden 

on,  hoi 
consignee  in  mord,  1101,  1103 

where  consignee  refuses  to  accept  parcel  tendered  to  him,  1102 
where  carrier's  liability  has  ceased  there  is  still  a  duty  to  exercise  ordinary 

care,  1  iod,  na 
duty  of,  where  consignee  absolutely  refuses  to  receive  goods,  1106 
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vendee  of  goods  carried  may  bring  action  against,  1106 

goods  carried  may  be  demanded  in  another  place  than  that  to  which  they 

are  consigned,  1 107 
The  Carriers  Act,  1830:  1114-1122 
may  insist  on  payment  of  the  full  price  of  carriage  being  paid  in  advance, 

11x8 
operation  of  condition  or  declaration  by,  11 20 
though  exonerated  qud  carrier  may  still  be  liable  as  bailee,  n  20,  » 
The  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Act,  1854 :  11 22-1 142 
where  acting  as  warehousemen  not  within  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Act, 

1854:  1 124,  n5 
under  Kail  way  and  Canal  Traffic  Act,  1854,  must  show  that  the  contract  is 

reasonable,  1125 
signature  of  railway  agent  employed  by  consignor  sufficient  to  bind  sender, 

1 1 26,  n1 
excepting  his  own  negligence,  11 28 
transferring  goods  for  further  carriage,  11 29 
duty  in  forwarding,  1133,  n— see  Fobwabding  Agent 
mode  of  contracting  to  forward  goods  so  that  liability  of,  may  attach  to 

ultimate  carrier,  11 34 
successive  carriers  may  divide  responsibility,  1135 
liability  in  contract  and  on  the  common  law  duty,  11 36 
entitled  to  indemnity  from  successive  carrier,  when,  1136,  nA 
fire  while  Roods  are  in  warehouse,  11 38 — see  FlBE 
liability  of,  beyond  his  own  route,  11 39 
may  sign  special  contract  under  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Act,  1854,  as 

go-between  of  consignor  and  railway  company,  11 40 
conveyance  of  live  stock,  11 40 
duty  to  passengers  considered,  11 50 — see  Passbngeb 
contract  subject  to  the  conditions  on  which  the  carrier  carries  on  his 

business,  1181 
must  carry  passenger  if  he  desire  it  the  whole  route,  1183 
bound  to  stop  at  the  usual  places  for  refreshment,  11 83 
time  allowed  for  stoppages,  1 183 
when  contract  of  carriage  terminates,  1215,  n1 
obligation  of,  with  regard  to  luggage  under  control  of  passenger,  12 18— set 

Luggage 
jury  to  determine  whether  the  holding  out  to  carry  is  that  of  a  common 

carrier,  1248 — see  Delivebt 
fundamental  principle  upon  which,  according  to  the  American  view,  the  law 

of  common  carriers  is  established,  1252,  n8 

COMMON  CARRIER  BY  WATER, 
considered,  1 241 -131 
two  theories  as  to,  1241 

only  exonerated  by  excepted  peril  where  no  negligence,  1305 
law  of  liability  of,  in  respect  of  goods  summarised,  1305 
delivery  by,  1305-1308 

see  Bill  of  Lading,  Chabteb  Pabty,  Common  Cabbieb,  Delxvxby, 
Freight,  Masteb  of  Ship,  Ship,  and  Shipowneb 

COMPANY^m*  Joint  Stock  Company 

COMPENSATION, 

acceptance  of,  what  effect  on  subsequent  action,  242 

under  a  statute  is  not  given,  unless  apart  from  the  statute  there  would  be 

a  right  to  bring  an  action,  339,  rr 
to  warrant  giving,  there  must  be  an  enabling  power  under  the  statute,  339, 

»9,  342,  ns 
distinction  between  damage  done  by  works  authorised  by  statute,  and 

damage  by  work  negligently*  done,  374,  n8 
appropriate  means  of  redress  where  damage  ensues  as  the  consequence  of 

work  properly  done,  376 
for  interfering  with  level  of  street,  419,  n1 

COMPULSION, 

prevents  responsibility  for  actions,  56 

CONCEALED  DANGER, 

neglect  to  buoy  anchors  sufficiently,  13 13,  n8 
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CONCURRENT  NEGLIGENCE, 
what,  90 


CONDITION,  J 

of  injury  distinct  from  cause  of,  88 — see  Cause 

what  is  a,  88,  nl 

made  by  common  carrier,  mode  of  its  operation,  11 20 

what,  by  common  carrier  allowable  under  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Act, 
1854:  1 125,  na 

whether  just  and  reasonable,  question  of  fact,  1128 

that  forwarding  company  shall  not  be  responsible  beyond  their  own  lines  is 
just  and  reasonable,  1 140 

on  railway  ticket,  11 69-1 178 

on  receipt  by  keeper  of  repository  for  the  sale  on  commission  of  horses 
and  carriages,  11 77 

on  railway  ticket  primd  facie  to  be  construed  against  company  propound- 
ing it,  1 178 

only  readable  by  persons  of  good  eyesight,  11 78,  n 

as  to  punctuality  of  trains,  11 79 

reasonableness  of,  11 79,  nx 

precedent,  when  performance  of,  prevented  by  defendant  plaintiff  not  pre- 
judiced, 1286,  nl 

limiting  liability  at  common  law  in  the  case  of  telegraph  companies,  1357 

CONFIDENTIAL  ADVISER, 

bringing  up  charges  against  his  former  employer's  estate,  1442,  n» 

CONFORMING  TO  ORDERS, 

rights  of  workman  when  injured  through,  not  in  themselves  negligent, 
855-858— se«  Employees'  Liability  Act,  1880 

CONFUSION, 

of  property  of  bailor  and  bailee,  881 

of  trust  property  with  trustee's  own,  1487,  n1 

"CONSCIENTIOUS  DISOBEDIENCE," 
Lord  Campbell's  remarks  on,  351,  na 

CONSEQUENCE, 

civil  distinguished  from  criminal  consequences,  8,  n* 

what  is  a  "natural  and  necessary,*'  94 

distinction  between,  constituting  a  negligent  act,  and  following  a  negligent 

act,  97 
whether  "  natural  and  probable  "  immaterial  when  following  on  a  wrongful 

act,  99,  1601 
11  reasonable  and  probable,"  considered,  99 
"natural  and  reasonable,"  what,  ioi,  n8 
"natural  and  probable,"  what,  104 — see  Cause  and  Pbomimatb  Cause 

CONSIDERATION, 

what  is  sufficient,  considered,  921,  n8 

for  bill  of  exchange,  when  must  be  proved,  1541,  n* 

of  promissory  note  recited  on  it,  1550 

money  paid  may  be  recovered  on  complete  failure  of,  1551 

when  severable,  a  proportionate  part  may  be  recovered,  1551,  n7 

CONSIGNEE, 

right  after  goods  are  unloaded  to  examine  them,  1308 
see  Agent,  Bill  of  Lading,  Common   Cabbies,  Delivery,  Goods, 
Warehouseman,  and  Wharfinger 

CONSTABLE, 

when  action  may  not  be  brought  against,  for  acting  on  justice's  warrant, 

283,  w8  1 

duty  under  the  Lunacy  Act,  1890,  quasi  judicial,  141 1 

CONSTRUCTION, 

of  statutory  definition,  1320,  n1 

CONTINGENCY, 

undefined  and  unknown  does  not  bring  liability,  147 
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CONTRABAND  GOODS, 

on  ship  without  knowledge  of  owner,  1073 

CONTRACT, 

injury  inflicted  on  one  of  two  people,  between  whom  there  is  a  contractual 

relation,  does  not  give  the  other  an  action  against  the  wrongdoer, 

210,  n& 
by  the  Crown,  258 

for  the  benefit  of  third  person,  who  may  sue  on,  349 
unnamed  principal  may  be  charged  on,  349,  n4 
of  purchase  in  the  name  of  another  in  trust,  349,  n4 
to  clear  dust,  when  unperformed,  remedy,  355,  n* 
of  corporation!  386 

under  the  Tramways  Act,  1870 :  394,  »10 

not  an  adequate  measure  of  the  duty  of  one  man  to  another,  529 
to  do  an  unlawful  act,  729 
of  master  and  servant,  term  implied  in,  743,  n1 
presumption  of  capacity  to  contract,  752,  n8 
duty  cannot  be  turned  into,  757 
opposed  to  public  policy,  874,  n1 
of  infant  not  for  his  benefit,  874,  n1 
to  deliver,  not  a  bailment,  880 

when  breach  of,  may  be  treated  as  tort,  888 — see  TOET 
freedom  of,  in  the  civil  law,  899,  nl 
doctrine  of  consideration  in,  921,  n* 

of  infant  may  not  be  sued  on  as  tort  to  avoid  plea  of  infancy,  959 
absolutely  to  do  a  thing,  959,  n4 
for  chattel  not  in  existence,  973,  n* 

for  working  up  goods  in  the  course  of  a  man's  trade,  976,  ns 
of  bailment  for  benefit  of  both  parties,  rule  of  diligence,  987 
under  sec.  8  of  the  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Act,  1854,  signed  by  person 

not  able  to  read  on  behalf  of  one  who  can,  1082,71s — see  Common  Cabrttcb 
to  purchase  goods,  how  determinable,  11 11 
between  conditions  and  contracts  under  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Act, 

1854,  no  distinction,  11 27 — see  Condition 
what  is  good  under  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Act,  1854 :  11 28 
to  carry  "  at  owner's  risk,"  only  exempts  from  ordinary  risks,  1129 
with  divided  liability  of  successive  common  carriers  is  not  impossible  but 

must  be  proved,  1 135 
difference  between  carrier's  contract  to  carry  goods  and  his  contract  to 

carry  passengers,  1144—  see  Passenger 
obligation  in  innominate,  11 53 
liability  of  railway  company  not  dependent  on,  11 56 
with  condition  attached,  rule  as  to  construction  of,  1177 
four  exceptions  to  rule  that   contract  in  common  form  tendered  and 

accepted  is  binding,  1177,  11 78 
damages  for  breach  of,  of  punctuality,  11 79 
carrier  by  reason  of,  only  liable  to  those  with  whom  his  contract  is  made, 

1239 
made  by  master  or  owner  of  a  general  ship,  1246 
in  charter  party  valid  in  England,  in  valid  in  America,  law  as  ^1304, 

Charter  Party 
made  with  telegraph  company  considered,  1351 
third  party  cannot  sue  on,  made  by  others  for  his  benefit,  1355,  n* 
when  illegal  but  binding  by  the  rules  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  1383- 

Stookbbokbb 
apart  from,  no  duty  to  answer  letter,  1389 
not  assignable  at  common  law,  1541,  na 
money  obtained  under  a  fraudulent  contract,  how  recoverable,  1550,  »• 

CONTRACTOR, 

doing  work  on  highway,  401 — see  Highway 

when  competent  may  be  relied  on  in  law  to  do  things  for  which  he  is 

qualified  with  prudence  and  care,  and  default  does  not  raise  liability  in 

the  person  who  employs  him,  495 
does  not  affect  his  employer  with  his  negligence,  499 
omitting  to  put  up  a  hoarding,  498,  n1 
joint  liability  with  employer,  500,  n1 
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held  liable  for  defective  work  four  years  having  elapsed  since  the  time  of 
doing  it,  566,  n8 

law  of  contractor  and  employer  considered,  718-733 

employer  entitled  to  rely  on  work  contracted  for  being  done  carefully  and 
well,  718 

originally  relation  with  employer  not  distinguished  from  that  of  servant 
and  master,  719 

corporation  not  liable  for  the  negligence  of  the  driver  of  a  water  cart 
supplied  to  them  under  contract,  723,  n* 

where  there  is  a  sub-contract,  725 

power  of  removing  contractor's  workmen  does  not  render  employer  liable, 
728 

where  there  is  a  double  capacity  of  servant  and  contractor,  728 

where  the  contract  is  to  do  an  illegal  act,  729 

when  the  relation  is  not  that  of  contractor  and  employer,  but  that  of 
master  and  servant,  730 — see  Masteb  and  Servant 

no  liability  where  plant  or  material  has  been  hired  and  with  it  men  to- 
work  it,  730 
1        how  the  duty  of  employer  to  third  persons  is  discharged  when  work  done 
under  a  contract,  731 

duty  of  contractor  to  guard  against  danger  exists  only  so  long  as  he  con- 
tinues at  work  on  the  premises  of  his  employer,  732 

work  done  by,  under  a  sub-contract,  816 

distinction   between    "  sub-contractor "    and   "  independent  contractor," 
819,  823 

where  workmen  at  the  time  of  an  accident  happening  are  lent  to  another 
firm,  820 

defined  in  relation  to  employer,  820 

duty  of,  tendering  on  specification,  1373 

sec  Architect  and  Quantity  Surveyor 

CONTRIBUTORY  NEGLIGENCE, 

as  affecting  the  onus  of  proof,  155 — see  Onus 

involves  comparison  of  facts,  157 

implies  primd  facte  case  established  by  the  plaintiff,  158 

by  whom  to  be  proved,  163 

considered,  168-208 

two  theories  as  to,  168 

11  directly  causing  "  in  jury,  174 

rule  of  law  as  to,  formulated,  175 

rule  of  some  of  the  States  in  the  United  States  as  to  "  material "  negligence, 

175*  »4 
signification  of  the  rule  of  law  as  to,  176 

of  young  child,  182 — see  Child 

not  applicable  in  case  of  an  infant,  182,  186,  196 

of  child,  summing  up  of  cases  on,  192 

of  parent,  effect  on  child,  195,  n* 

Vermont  rule,  196 

of  deceased  under  Lord  Campbell's  Act,  220,  237— see  Campbell's  (Lord) 

Act 
of  house  owner  in  not  preventing  gas  explosion  by  seeing  stopcock  in  his 

premises  closed,  476 
distinguished  from  voluntary  encountering  of  risk,  765 
of  young  person  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  792 
under  Employers'  Liability  Act,  1880 :  849— see  Employers1  Liability 

Act,  1880 
where  common  carrier  can  set  up  plaintiffs  want  of  care,  1070,  1072 
of  railway  passenger,  1200,  1201— see  Passenger 
of  crew  where  compulsory  pilot  is  also  in  fault,  1271— m«  Pilot 
in  producing  collision  on  water,  1327 — see  Collisions  on  Water 

CONTROL, 

over  dangerous  agency,  562 

effect  of,  in  constituting  the  relation  of  master  and  servant,  818,  823 

CONVERSION, 

of  bailment,  a  wrong  against  both  bailor  and  bailee,  884 
wrongfully  distraining  goods  constitutes  a,  893,  n6 

VOL.  II.  3  E 
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demand  and  refusal  evidence  of,  905,  n* 

whether  misuser  is  necessarily,  963 

no  defence  to  show  that  after  property  went  into  possession  of  others  it 

was  levied  upon  under  process  against  the  true  owner,  100 1 
definition  of,  1099,  n3 
law  affecting,  1099,  n3 
rule  of  damages  in,  1099,  n3 

mere  wrong  delivery  will  not  support  action  for,  1 100 
by  stockbroker,  1382 
damage  for,  of  stock,  1389,  n8 
see  Trover, 

CONVEYANCER, 

negligence  of,  14 17,  nl 

practice  of,  a  justification  for  keeping  notice  of  a  trust  off  the  face  of  a 
deed,  1492 

COOPER, 

supplying  casks  made  of  bad  wood,  954 

COOPERATING  CAUSES, 

where  liability  attaches,  88 — see  Cause 

CORONER, 

action  against,  for  turning  a  person  out  of  the  room  where  an  inquiry  was 

being  held,  278,  n* 
duty  of  sheriff  in  the  election  of,  305,  n2 
writ  of  attachment  against  the  sheriff  directed  to,  321 

CORPORATIONS  AND  LOCAL  ADMINISTRATIVE  BODIES, 
considered,  334-391 
as  owners,  334 

liable  for  torts  of  their  servants,  335 
performing  public  duties,  335 
distinction  sought  to  be  established  between  corporations    performing 

public  duties  and  those  engaged  in  purposes  of  private  profit,  335 
duty  of,  taking  profit  to  perform  duties,  335 
fraud  by  agents  of,  effect  of,  335,  n^—see  Fraud 
alleged  distinction  in  the  case  of  trustees  for  the  public  considered,  336 
rule  of  liability  of,  337 
where  power,  there  duty,  337,  ne 

must  raise  funds  to  pay  compensation  where  negligent,  338 
liable  for  negligence  of  their  servants  corporately,  but  not  individually, 

338— see  Master  and  Servant 
want  of  funds  no  excuse,  338,  n6 
cannot  prejudice   the  rights  or  injure  the   property  of   third  persons 

without  liability,  339 
only  saved  by  their  special  Act  of  Parliament  where  the  act  done  under 

it  is  done  without  negligence,  339— see  Statutory  Duty 
poverty  of,  no  defence,  339,  » 

individual  liability  for  corporate  act,  in  what  circumstances,  340 
powers  necessarily  incident  to  the  carrying  out  of  works,  344 
using  powers  they  possess  in  a  way  causing  injury  to  others,  343 
no  action  will  lie  for  doing  what  the  legislature  has  authorised,  344 
undertaking  performance  of  duties,  liable  for  negligent  discharge,  348  , 

how  affected  by  differences  in  the  mode  of  their  incorporation,  349  J 

distinction  between  local  administrative  powers  of,  and  public  political  *" 

powers,  352 
liability  to  be  sued  in  civil  action  for  damages,  by  reason  of  a  failure  to 

perform  duties  assigned  considered,  352 
duty  of,  in  repairing  sewers,  353 — see  Sewer 
transfer  of  obligation  to  repair  does  not  of  itself  render,  liable  to  action  in 

respect  of  mere  nonfeasance,  357 — see  Nonfeasance 
duty  of,  in  Scotland  to  keep  the  streets  free  from  obstructions,  361,  n*—see 

Obstruction 
rule  of  liability  of,  when  duty  is  imposed  without  consideration,  364,  a* 
limits  of  the  liability  of  local  board,  and  principles  governing  the  Court 

in  considering  their  position,  372 
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liable  for  defective  execution  of  work  but  not  for  want  of  judgment  in 
the  scheme  of  work,  373 

undertaking  discretionary  work  are  liable  for  its  imperfect  execution,  374 

functions  of,  with  regard  to  engineer's  plan  for  improvements,  377 

distinction  between,  and  natural  persons  with  reference  to  the  power  of 
incurring  liabilities,  j8o 

power  to  commit  a  tort  uUra  vires,  381 — see  TOBT 

may  pay  costs  of  protecting  their  interests,  381,  n1 

corporate  acts  do  not  raise  individual  liability,  382 

liberal  views  of  the  Scotch  law  as  to,  383 

individual  liability  of  members  of,  considered,  383 

liability  of  members  of,  settled  by  statutory  provision,  384,  n8 — see  Statu- 
tory Power 

members  of,  acting  from  indirect  motives,  385 

in  the  United  States  liable  to  the  same  extent  as  a  natural  person  for 
wrongful  acts,  385 

their  liability  in  contract  and  tort  distinguished,  386 

forfeiture  of  charter  by  nonfeasance,  387 — see  Nonfeasance 

malice  of,  387,  n2 

indictable  for  misfeasance,  387,  n3 

indictable  also  for  wrongful  omission,  387,  n* 

liability  of,  for  acts  of  statutory  officers,  388 

costs  against,  405 

liability  of,  for  road  scrapings  left  by  side  of  highway,  418,  n*—see  High- 
way 

duty  of,  in  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  sewers,  458 

no  right  to  pour  sewage  into  watercourses,  459— see  Wateb  and  Water- 
courses 

not  liable  for  the  immorality  of  their  servants,  707,  n3 

may  be  sued  in  trespass,  707,  n* — see  Trespass 

liability  for  improperly  licensing  auctioneer,  1375,  n8 — see  Auctioneer 

duty  of  custody  of  seal  of,  1600-— see  Seal 

CORPSE, 

bailment  of,  920,  »*,  978,  n5 
law  ad  to,  in  England,  978,  n* 
custody  of,  978,  n8 

COSTERMONGERS  AND  STALLKEEPERS, 

special  protection  given  to,  by  the  Courts,  426-428 

decisions  as  to,  canvassed,  427,  n1 

see  Highway 
COSTS, 

against  public  body,  405 

plaintiff  may  recover,  incurred  in  defending  an  action  in  respect  of 
matters  wherein  he  is  liable  to  the  plaintiff,  where  the  action  was 
reasonably  defended,  1307,  n 

in  Admiralty  in  collision,  1328-— see  Collisions  on  Water 

occasioned  by  solicitor's  negligence  may  be  disallowed,  142 1— see  Solicitor 

but  not  where  the  whole  action  has  failed,  142 1 

where  executors  and  trustees  are  concerned,  1488 

trustee  ordered  to  pay  out  of  his  own  pocket,  1488,  n* — see  Trustee 

receiver  paying  personally,  1517 

mortgagee's,  1638,  n1 

COUNSEL— see  BARRISTER 

COUNTER  CLAIM, 

of  client  against  solicitor  for  negligence,  1429 — see  Solicitor 
COUNTY  COURT, 

high  bailiff  of,  liability  of,  330 

COUNTY  SURVEYOR, 

neglect  to  repair  a  bridge,  362 — see  Surveyor  and  Surveyor  of  High- 
ways 

CBA  JSSA  NEGL1GENTIA, 
discussed,  1424 

what  with  company  directors,  1461,  1463 
see  Culpa,  Negligence,  and  Gross  Negligence 
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CREDITOR, 

must  abide  the  loss  where  money  directed  by  him  to  be  forwarded  by  post 
is  thus  lost,  iooi,  n1 

CRICKET, 

injury  received  at,  126,  n5 

duty  of  those  playing,  remark  as  to,  518 

CRIME, 

rendering  negligence  operative,  1578,  1599 

commission  of,  how  far  to  be  anticipated,  1580,  1599 

commission  of,  presumed  against,  1599 

distinction  as  to  consequences  of,  and  of  breach  of  trust,  1618 

CRIMINAL, 

position  of,  with  regard  to  suing  for  any  cause  of  action,  290,  w1 

CRIMINAL  NEGLIGENCE, 
definition  of,  7 

none  in  neglecting  to  contract,  365 
of  practitioner  of  medicine,  1395 

mere  unlawfulness  of  unauthorised  act  not  necessarily,  1400 
in  a  medical  man,  1400,  w4 

CROWD, 

collecting,  liability  for  damage  done  by,  74 

CULPA, 

degrees  of,  21 

levissima,  28,  29, 

levissima  and  levis  distinguished,  31 

levissima  in  English  law,  32 

lata  aut  levis  in  abstracto,  36,  n1 

lata  aut  levis  in  concrete,  36,  n1 

levissima,  use  of  the  term  in  English  law,  497,  w8 

constructive  fault,  734 

levissima  in  the  case  of  maritime  collision,  1344,  «8 

lata,  discussed,  1424 

in  concrete  and  in  abstracto,  1457 

levis,  considered  as  related  to  diligence  of  company  directors,  1461 

lata  not  levis  culpa  is  regarded  as  negligence  in  a  trustee,  1479 

lata  dolo  proximo,  1625,  n1 

CUSTODY, 

things  taken  out  of,  under  coercion  of  legal  process,  1001,  n1 
Canadian  law  as  to,  of  goods,  1057,  n4 — see  Goods 
of  deeds  by  solicitor,  1442 — see  Deeds  and  Title  Deeds 
by  trustee  of  title  deeds  and  convertible  securities,  1 503 
see  Negotiable  Instrument  and  Negotiable  Paper 

CUSTOM, 

allegation  of  general,  bad  in  law,  450 

when  too  vague,  450,  n1 

when  unreasonable,  450,  n1 

see  Property  (Occupation  op) 

CUSTOMER, 

on  premises  for  business,  533 — see  Property  (Occupation  of) 

DAIRYMAID, 

servant  in  husbandry,  872 

DAMAGED  GOODS, 

delivered  by  carrier  to  consignee,  1024 — see  Common  Carrier,  Delivery, 
and  Goods 

DAMAGES, 

vindictive  damages,  49 

exemplary  damages,  50 

for  personal  injuries,  what  ?  77  n* 

remoteness  of,  106,  n3,  474 

considered,  116-121 

rule  in  contract,  116 

what  are,  the  parties  would  reasonably  contemplate,  1 16,  ns 
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general  and  special,  116,  n6 

ruture,  116,  rfi 

recoverable  in  contract  such  as  arise  naturally  and  probably,  1 17 

where  special  circumstances,  117 

three  inquiries  as  to,  117 

special,  when  given,  118 

difference  between,  in  contract  and  tort,  118 

for  loss  of  market  caused  by  a  collision  at  sea,  118 

speculative,  118 

English  law  adopts  the  principle  of  restitutio  in  integrum,  119 

loss  of  freight  when  proveable  as,  119 

for  detention  of  ship  to  repair,  119 

principle  governing  in  estimating  loss  of  a  chattel,  120 

flowing  directly  and  naturally  and  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things  from 
the  wrongful  act,  120 

when  interest  is  recoverable,  121 

loss  of  profit  when  reckoned,  121 

actual  outlay,  121 

how  affected  by  rescission  of  contract,  121 

loss  must  be  a  direct  consequence  of  the  wrongful  act,  121,  n 

injured  person  bound  to  do  his  best  to  minimize  loss,  121,  n 

where  one  of  a  pair  of  things  is  injured,  121,  n 

when,  may  be  given  for  matters  beyond  the  actual  injury  sustained,  167 

for  personal  injury  not  divided  in  England  when  sued  for  in  Admiralty, 
207 — see  Admiralty 

funeral  expenses  under  Lord  Campbell's  Act,  214,  n- 

principles  on  which  compensation  is  fixed  under  Lord  Campbell's  Act, 
215 

under  Lord  Campbell's  Act  in  the  nature  of  special  damage,  221 

under  Lord  Campbell's  Act  must  not  be  sentimental  but  capable  of  a  pecu- 
niary estimate,  221,  n1 

under  Lord  Campbell's  Act  must  be  capable  of  being  estimated  in  money 
and  of  being  compensated  by  money,  225,  n1 

when  annuity  value  an  element  in,  226 

proper  direction  as  to,  in  cases  of  personal  injury,  231 

United  States  rule,  in  cases  of  personal  injury,  232 

the  fact  that  a  medical  man  has  sent  unpaid-for  contributions  to  scientific 
journals  admissible  as  an  element  in,  233 

principle  new,  under  which,  are  assessed  under  Lord  Campbell's  Act,  236 

cannot  be  recovered  independently  of  the  deceased,  under  Lord  Campbell's 
Act,  238 

obtainable  against  the  sheriff,  312 

measure  of,  for  permitting  escape  of  debtor,  325 — see  Escape 

payment  of  rent  no  ground  of  reduction  of,  where  the  sheriff,  has  wrong- 
fully seized,  329 — see  Sheriff 

of  landlord  against  sheriff  for  parting  with  goods  without  paying  rent, 

329 

only  given  for  the  proximate  and  direct  consequences  of  wrongful  acts, 

474 
distinction  between  penalty  and  damages,  690,  nl 

what  obtainable  by  bailor  and  bailee  respectively,  885,  n4 — see  Bailment 

in  action  of  trover,  881,  1099,  n9—see  Conversion  and  Trover 

remoteness  of,  where  banker  lost  certificates  deposited  with  him,  913 — see 

Negotiable  Instrument  and  Negotiable  Paper 
■  where  work  defectively  done,  in  reduction  of  price  may  be  claimed,  978,  ns 
for  injury  to  goods  consigned  while  in  the  custody  of  the  carrier,  may  be 

sued  for  by  whoever  has  sustained  the  loss,  1107,  n5 — see  Common 

Carrier,  Delivery  and  Goods 
for  refusing  to  take  delivery  of  goods  sold,  1 109 

what  may  be  recovered  under  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Act,  1854 :  11 54 
where  loss  arises  from  two  causes,  how  estimated,  1258,  n7 
restitutio  in  integrum  as  a  rule  in  Admiralty,  1327,  n6 
rule  in  Admiralty  same  as  at  common  law,  1343,  n6 
measure  of,  in  case  of  collision,  1343,  n6 
liability  to  interest  beyond  the  £&  on  tonnage  under  merchant  shipping 

legislation,  1344,  n9see  Ship 
in  collision  damage  only  one  liability,  1345,  n1 
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true  rale  in,  for  collision  considered,  1347 

amount  recoverable  under  Merchant  Shipping  Act,   1894,  in  respect  of 

personal  injury,  1347 
where  loan  of  stock  and  breach  of  an  agreement  to  replace  it,  1389,  n* 
American  and  English  rales  considered,  1389,  n3 
rale  as  to,  in  the  case  of  telegraph  companies,  1354— see  Telegraph 
measure  of,  in  action  for  negligence  against  solicitor,  1428 — see  Solicitor 
for  refusing  payment  of  cheque,  1522 — see  Banker,  and  Cheque 

DANGEROUS  AGENCY, 

duty  in  respect  of,  561 

liability  in  respect  of,  distinguished  from  rule  in  Rylands  v.  Fletcher,  562 

DANGEROUS  COMPOUND, 
liability  for  selling,  59 
not  kept  out  of  reach  of  schoolboy,  102,  n 

DANGEROUS  EMPLOYMENT, 

father  assenting  to  son's  engagement  at,  disentitled  to  recover  for  injuries 

to  him,  in  the  United  States,  198 
underpinning  wall,  498 

distinction  between  recurrent  and  intermittent  danger,  548 
not  negligence  per  se  to  direct  a  workman  to  undertake,  743,  n* 
propositions  as  to  the  servant's  rights  as  against  his  master,  when  engaged 

in  a,  756 
effect  of  statutory  obligation  on  the  master  to  take  precautions,  778 
presumed  father  will  not  acquiesce  in  his  young  son  undertaking,  792 
contract  to  work  at,  844,  na 

contention  that  coaling  a  railway  engine  is,  not  conceded,  11 88 
see  Master  and  Servant 

DANGEROUS  GOODS, 

statutory  conditions  as  to  sending,  by  railway,  1073— *ee  Explosive 
restrictions  on  the  carriage  of,  1073,  na 

has  innocent  owner  of  premises  injured  an  action  against  common  carrier 
carrying  without  knowledge  of  properties  of  ?  1059 

DANGEROUS  MACHINERY, 

child  employed  to  work,  191 — see  Child 

duty  of  seller  of,  65 

used  on  the  terms  that  person  using  should  pay  for  damage  it  does,  522 

servant  knowingly  may  not  continue  to  use  at  the  risk  of  his  employer,  746 

Byles,  J. '8,  view  of  the  duty  of  the  master  with  regard  to,  751 

criticised,  752 

limitations  of  the  rule  of  the  master's  liability  for,  753 

failure  to  guard,  within  the  provisions  of  a  statute  per  se  negligence,  782 — 

see  Statutory  Duty 
young  pirl  employed  among,  790 
precautions  to  be  taken  by  master  in  the  use  of,  841 

DANGEROUS  OPERATIONS, 

carried  on  on  lands,  effect  on  neighbouring  owners,  600 

DANGEROUS  PLACE, 

adjoining  highway,  509 
rule  as  to  in  some  United  States  cases,  512 
legal  position  of  person  betaking  himself  to,  529 

duty  to  warn  person  uting,  on  invitation,  537 — see  Property  (Occupa- 
tion op) 

DANGEROUS  PRACTICE, 

throwing  mail  bags  as  train  passing  through  station,  11 86,  n1 

DANGEROUS  PREMISES, 

what  are,  considered,  135,  137 — see  Licence 

DANGEROUS  WEAPONS, 

law  of  England  requires  consummate  care  in  using,  827,  n1 — see  Guv 

DANGERS  OF  THE  SEA, 

what  are,  1288 — see  Peril  of  the  Sea 
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DEADLY  WEAPON, 

setting  on  land  to  injure  trespassers,  505 
consummate  care  required  in  the  use  of,  827,  n1 

DEAF  PERSON, 

duty  to,  181  —see  INFIRMITY 

DEATH, 

of  party  to  a  suit  between  verdict  and  judgment,  209,  nl 

of  human  being  cannot  be  complained  of  in  a  Civil  Court  as  an  injury  at 

common  law,  210,  211,  n8 
action  for,  of  human  being  on  the  nigh  seas  caused  by  negligence,  cannot 

be  maintained  in  Admiralty  in  the  Courts  of  the  United  States,  246,  n8 

DEBT, 

executor  or  trustee  may  compound  for,  1501 

DEBT  COLLECTOR, 

employed  by  ezeoutor,  1483,  n8 

DEBTOR, 

banker  not  suitable  agent  to  collect  his  own  debt,  1533*  ns 

DECAY, 

gradual,  master  to  take  measures  against,  in  his  machinery  and  plant,  759 — 
see  Machinery 

DECK  CARGO, 

considered,  1250 

DEEDS, 

custody  of,  1442 

deposit  of,  by  solicitor,  without  assent  of  client,  as  security  for  advance, 

1442,  n4 
alterations  in,  at  common  law,  1556,  n 
effect  of  false  representation  as  to  the  contents  of,  1569,  n1 
signed  under  a  mistake  as  to  contents,  distinguished  from  deed  signed 

under  mistake  as  to  identity,  1571 
delivered  with  blank,  afterwards  improperly  filled  up,  1592 — see  Blank 
notice  of,  affecting  property,  1637 — see  Title  Deeds 

DEER, 

liability  for  keeping,  633 
property  in,  633,  nr 
classification  of,  634 
in  a  park.  635 

DEFECT, 

when  shown  need  not  accurately  be  specified  to  shift  onus,  141 

where  not  shown,  141 

express  promise  to  repair,  756 

what  is,  839 

in  the  condition  of  ways,  works,  machinery  or  plant,  839 

should  be  specifically  averred  in  Scotland,  under  Employers'  Liability  Act, 

1880 :  840,  n* 
in  azletree  of  coach,  1147 

letter  to  hire  does  not  contract  against  unseen  or  unknown,  1149 
in  axle,  1151 
in  cart,  1158 

want  of  knowledge  of,  does  not  excuse  shipowner,  1252— see  Shipowner 
without  apparent  cause,  presumed  to  have  been  in  existence  when  service 
of  ship  began,  1253 — see  Ship 

DEFECTIVE  MACHINERY, 
duty  of  seller  of,  65 
common  law  liability  for,  considered,  750— see  Dangerous  Machinery 

DEFECTIVE  PLAN  OF  WORK, 

where  it  does  not  bring  liability,  376 

DEFECTIVE  SYSTEM, 

master  liable  to  the  servant  in  respect  of,  when  accident  is  occasioned 
thereby,  747 

DEFECTIVE  THING, 

when  let,  obligation  of  the  letter,  953 
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DEFINITIONS, 

"accident"  673,  1291,  n6 

"  act  of  state  "  272,  n2 

"  acting  in  the  course  of  the  employment/1  703 

"  adjoining  owner,"  622  n4 

"  agent/'  985 

"  agent  and  contractor/1  687 

"all  other  conditions  as  per  charter/'  1304 

"  all  other  perils,"  1291,  n* 

"  alteration  "  in  bill  of  exchange,  1556,  n 

"  antecedent  debt/'  987,  n* 

"artificer"  and  '•  handicraftsman"  873 

"  artificial  stream,"  568 

"  artificial  thing,"  555 

"at  his  own  risk,"  1 165 

'at  owner's  risk,"  1104,  1129 

"  bailment,"  879 

"  baggage,"  1076  ns 

"barratry/'  1299 

"  best  materials,"  958 

"  bridge,"  445 

"  broker,"  985 

"  burnt  ship/'  1296  »* 

"business/'  1455 

"  by-law,"  391,  u 

"capture,"  1302,  n9 

carriage  "  at  owner's  risk,"  1 104,  n1 

"  carrier  for  hire/'  1020 

"cashier/'  1527,  »4 

"cattle,"  614 

" cauna  sine  qud  non"  146,  ns 

41  certificate,*  1619.  ns 

"certification,  16 19,  n* 

"common  carrier/'  1049,  io54 

"  charge  or  oontrol,"  862 

"child,"  191 

"  collaborate ars,"  806 

"  common  employment/'  804 

"compensation  for  loss    or  damage  sustained  by  reason  of  detention," 

1265,  n2 
"contractor  and  servant/'  686 
"contributing  to  the  injury/'  175 
"  conversion  "  1099,  n8 
"  criminal  negligence,"  7 
"customary,"  1306,  n8 
"damage,"  245,  247 
"  damage  by  collision,"  13 12 
"  damage  done  by  any  ship,"  244,  247 
"  default  in  the  management  of  the  ship,"  1344,  n7 
"default  in  the  navigation  of  the  ship/'  1291,  n 
11  defect,"  839 

"  defect "  and  "  defect  in  the  condition"  distinguished,  842 
11  del  credere,"  989,  n8 
"delivery,"  1087 
"  demand,"  328,  n 
"demurrage,"  1306,  n5 
"deposit,"  892 

"  direct  loss  or  damage  by  fire,"  1296,  n* 
"directors,"  1459 

"  disbursements  .made  by  the  master  on  account  of  the  ship,"  1330,  n1 
"  discharged  with  all  despatch,"  101 1,  n1 
"discretion,"  372 
"distinct  occasions"  under  limitation  of  liability  sections  of  Merchant 

Shipping  Act,  1894  :  x34^ 
"dock,"  1 01 1 
"domestic  servant,"  870 
11  double  insurance,"  994,  n9 
"due  care,"  1149 
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DEFINITIONS— continued. 

"due  diligence/'  530,  nl 

"dunnage/'  1255,  n1 

**  daring  the  voyage,"  1257 

11  employer,"  820 

"  employment  on  the  same  work,"  804 

"errors  or  negligence  of  navigation/'  1303,  n 

"  escape  "  from  sheriff,  324 

"excusable  neglect/'  1539,  n1 

"  extraordinary  traffic  on  highway,"  433 

"factor,"  984 

"false  return/'  323 

11  fellow- workmen/'  806 

"  fence,"  607 

"  forwarding  agent,"  1019 

"  fronting,  adjoining  or  abutting,"  448 

"general  ship,"  1247,  n* 

"gratuitous  loan,"  930 

"  gross  negligence,"  43-49 — see  Gboss  Negligence 

"guest,"  1027,  w,  1028 

"  handicraftsman,"  878 

"harbour,"  1005  n9 

"highway,"  392 

"hire,"  951 

" holder"  of  bill  of  exchange,  1535,  n8 

"  hotel,"  1027,  n 

"impending  danger/'  1214,  n8 

"improper  navigation,"  1344,  n7 

"  inconsistency  "  of  statutes,  427,  n1 

"inevitable  accident,''  1324 

"  inherent  defect,"  1067 

"inn,"  1026 

"  innkeeper,"  1026 

"  insurable  interest,"  995,  n9 

"investment,"  1503,  n8 

"  it  shall  be  lawful,"  380 

"jettison,"  1248 

"  journeyman,"  872 

"labourer,"  872 

"  lawful  act,"  678,  nl 

"  licensee  "  and  "  mere  licensee,"  828 

"  locomotive  engine,"  861 

"  loss,"  1 1 14,  »5 

"  machine,"  846 

"managing  owner"  of  ship,  1264,  n* 

"mandate,"  921 

"  martial  law,"  264,  n4 

"  master  and  servant,"  686 

"  material  alteration  "  in  bill  of  exchange,  1556,  n 

"  menial  servant,"  870 

"  mercantile  agent,"  987,  n8 

"  ministerial  duties  and  judicial  duties,"  285 

"  money  under  the  control  of  the  Court,"  1504 

"  natural  stream,"  568 

"natural  user  of  land,"  553,  556 

"nautical  negligence,"  1322 

"  navigability,"  570,  na 

"  necessity,"  1095,  n9 

"  necessity  "  as  determining  master  of  ship's  authority  to  sell  in  case  of 

necessity,  1263,  n7 
"negligence,"  3-1 1 
"negotiability,"  1541,  n2 
"negotiable  instrument,"  1541,  »9 
'•  nuisance,"  395 

"obvious  risk  of  injury,"  159,  »4 
"  ordinary  care,"  673 
"  ordinary  luggage,"  1216 
"  owner,"  481 
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41  owner  "  of  a  wreck  becoming  an  obstruction,  1314,  n 

44  party  wall,"  620 

"partnership,"  1455 

"  passenger,    1154 

"passenger"  by  sea,  1308 

44  pawn  or  pledge,"  937 

44  peoples,"  in  exceptions  to  bills  of  lading,  1302 

44  peril  of  the  sea,11  1289 

4  4  permanent  injury/1 964 

44  personal  luggage,"  1 21 6,  121 7,  n1 

"pirate,"  1065,  *B 

44  plant,"  847 

"port,"  1005,  n2 

"possession,"  939,  n9 

44  prescription,"  450 

44  private  or  corporate  powers,"  389 

44  property  abutting  on  a  highway,"  430 

44  public  duties,"  389 

44  railway,"  392,  ns 

"  reasonable  despatch,"  1010,  n4 

"  reasonable  diligence,"  ipio,  w* 

44  reasonable  expectation  of  benefit,"  under  Lord  Campbell's  Act,  219,  225 

44  reasonable  facilities,"  1124,  n 

44  reasonable  time,"  1010 

44  reasonable  use  of  a  highway,"  433,  n* 

44  reasonably  fit  and  proper,"  958,  1 149,  «3 

44  responsibility  of  master, "  740,  741 

"salvage,"  1272,  «5 

44  seaworthy,"  744,  1254, 1301,  n1 

44  seaworthiness  at  time  of  sailing,"  1257 

44  securities,"  1502,  n* 

"seizure,"  1302,  n9 

"servant's  duty,"  by  Alderson,  B.,  inconsistent  with  subsequent 

706,  n* 
44  servant  in  husbandry,"  872 

14  servant"  under  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Act,  1854  :  1124ft7 
"  servant  and  agent,"  687 
44  service  of  the  employer,"  739,  n* 
44  sewer  "  as  sea  wall,  449,  n6 
44  sewer  "  as  portion  of  a  drainage  system,  454 
41  ship,"  1320,  n1 

44  special  damage  "  from  obstruction  of  a  highway,  409 
44  specialist  diligence, "  35 
44  stockbroker,"  1379 
44  stranding,"  1289,  n8 
41  street,"  393,  n 
44  suitable  "  of  a  ship,  1253 
44  sweat "  in  a  cargo,  1068 
"  tame  nature  of  animals,"  632,  634 
44  total  loss,"  107 1,  n8,  1296,  w 
"towage,"  I28i,n4 
44  trespass,"  500 
44  trinkets,"  11 14,  »e 
44  unreasonable  time,"  1536 
44  unseaworthiness,"  809,  n* 
44  unusual  danger,"  543 
"usual  covenants,"  1438 
44  valuable  property,"  632,  634 
14  value  "  under  the  Carriers  Act,  1830 :  1 1 15,  »" 
44  vesting  of  sewers,"  454,  n*,  455 
"vessel,"  1343,  n* 

44  vessel  used  in  navigation,"  1320,  n1 
44  voluntary  undertaking  of  work,"  768 
44  warehouse,"  998 
44  warehouseman,"  998 
44  watercourse,"  568 
44  way  of  necessity,"  393,  n 
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"ways,"  844 

"weather  permitting,"  1304,  n8 
"wharf,"  1004 

"  whitelead  "  under  41  and  42  Vict.  c.  16  :  778,  n* 
"wilful  misconduct,"  11 29 
"  wilful  negligence/1  1627,  n2 
"works,"  844 

DELAY, 

in  delivery  of  goods,  effect  of,  1009 

occasioned  by  something  for  which  neither  party  is  responsible,  1260,  n5     . 

to  avoid  imminent  danger  of  capture,  justifiable,  1262,  n* 

DELEGATION  OF  AUTHORITY, 

when  lawful,  282,  986,  1376,  n2,  1416,  n* 

DELIVERY, 

of  goods  raises  an  implied  contract  to  take  care  of  them,  922,  n 

of  pawn,  941 

essential  to  the  constitution  of  a  pledge,  941 

what  is  constructive,  of  pawn,  941,  n5  » 

where  nothing  is  said  as  to,  effect  on  contract,  972,  nz 

of  material  to  be  worked  up,  when  it  changes  the  property,  974 

by  wharfinger,  1007 

where  delivery  of  key  of  warehouse  is  sufficient  to  transfer  the  property, 

1008,  n8 
delay  in,  1009 

of  goods  in  damaged  condition,  1024 

common  carrier's  duty  nothing  to  do  with  time  of  delivery,  1077 
by  carrier  within  a  reasonable  time,  1077 
delay  in,  caused  by  mobs  or  a  strike,  1077,  »a 
defined,  1087 

meaning  of,  under  Sale  of  Goods  Act,  1893  :  io^7i  n* 
sufficient  to  defeat  right  of  stoppage  in  transitu,  1088,  n* 

I.  Delivery  to  the  carrier  for  the  purposes  of  the  carriage,  1088- 1093 
principle  of  what  constitutes,  stated,  1090 

ultimately  a  question  of  fact,  1091 

imperfect,  through  defective  numbering  sufficient  to  justify  carrier  abstain- 
ing from  conveying  goods,  1092 

II.  Delivery  by  the  carrier  when  the  carriage  has  been  completed,  1093- 

1113 
to  carrier  is  delivery  to  purchaser,  1093 

whether  at  the  premises  of  consignee  or  on  them,  1093,  1095 

without  production  of  bill  of  lading,  1093,  n1 

ratification  of  unauthorised,  1093,  n1 

time  of,  1095 

mode  of,  1096 

what  circumstances  amount  to,  1096 

distinction  between  duty  of  ordinary  road  carriers  and  railway  carriers, 

1098 
by  common  carrier  must  be  actual,  to  proper  person,  1099 
liability  for  taking  goods  beyond  their  proper  destination,  1099,  n 
constructive,  1099,  n1 
liability  for  misdelivery,  1 100 
as  to  what  constitutes  misdelivery,  1100,  n8 

what  amounts  to  waiver  of,  proof  of  loss  or  non-delivery,  1 102,  n8,  1 105 
contract  of,  effect  of,  1107 
proper  party  to  sue  for  damage  to  goods  consigned  while  in  the  custody 

of  the  carrier,  1107,  nB 
to  any  general  carrier  where  no  specific  direction  is  given  is  a  constructive 

delivery  to  the  purchaser,  11 12 
misdelivery  is  not  per  ne  wilful  misconduct,  1129 
rules  of,  after  sea  carriage  mainly  identical  with  those  of  after  land  carriage, 

1305 
at  wharf  of  goods,  1307 
of  goods,  law  of  consolidated,  1308,  n2 
necessary  where  personal  property  is  assigned,  1643 
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see  Bill  of  Lading,  Chabtkb  Pabty,  Common  Carrier,  Freight, 
Goods,  Master  of  Ship,  Ship,  Shipowner,  Warehouseman,  and 
Wharfinger 

DEMAND, 

bringing  an  action  a  sufficient  demand,  329,  n3 

for  redelivery  of  goods,  may  be  made  of  bailee  anywhere  he  happens  to  be, 

979 
DEMURRAGE, 

ceases  on  the  day  of  sailing,  1259,  n5 

fear  of  cholera  inducing  men  to  abandon  work  does  not  relieve  from 

payment  of  demurrage  where  exception  in  charter  party  in  case  of 

"  hands  striking  work,"  1304,  n* 
meaning  of  word,  1306,  n9 
see  Bill  of  Lading,  Charter  Party,  Freight,  Master  of  Ship,  Ship, 

and  Shipowner 

DEPOSIT, 

considered,  892-921 

definition  of,  892 

duties  of  the  dcpositarius,  893 

only  of  personal  or  movable  property,  893 

who  may  make  a,  893 

rule  of  diligence  in,  893 

effect  of  acceptance  of  goods  in  old  law  distinguished  from  the  law  as 

stated  in  Blackstone,  894 
amount  of  care  in,  894 

"  gross  negligence  "  in,  what,  896— set  Gross  Negligence 
exceptions  to  depositary's  responsibility,  898 
liability  of  depositary  where  articles  lost  are  contained  in  a  package,  of 

whose  contents  he  is  ignorant,  903 
may  be  in  the  nature  of  a  loan,  904 
miserabile  depositum,  904 
depositary  no  right  to  use  the  thing  deposited, 

unless  (1)  it  requires  use 

or  (2)  the  keeping  is  a  charge,  916 

depositary  no  right  to  pledge,  916 
depositary  bound  to  restore  deposit,  unless  the  rightful  owner  claims 

it,  91*7 
joint  deposit,  919 

of  watch  for  temporary  safe  custody,  920 
where  depositary  improperly  refuses  to  deliver,  920 
of  articles  sent  to  an  exhibition,  920 
of  depositary  on  express  trust,  920,  n1 
seizure  of  goods  under  legal  process,  100 1,  n1 
duties  of  auctioneer  with  regard  to,  1378 
of  title  deeds  and  securities  with  solicitor,  1503 
with  banker  divided  into  two  classes,  1521,  n8 
money  in  bank  to  credit  of  A  may  be  shown  to  be  the  property  of  B  and 

attached,  1523 
with  banker  of  plate  and  jewellery,  1562 
see  Bailment  and  Banker 

DEPOSIT  BOOK, 

stolen,  payment  by  savings  bank  on  faith  of  presentation  of,  1526,  it1 

DEPOSITARY, 

when  common  carrier  holds  goods  as,  11 04 — see  Deposit 

DERELICT, 

abandonment  of  vessel  as,  liability  for,  13 14,  n1 — see  Ship  and  Ship- 
owner 

DETINUE, 

when  maintainable,  884,  n6 

law  when  goods  are  returned  in,  886.  n 

allegation  of  a  bailment  not  traversable  in,  919,  » 

gist  of  action  of,  919,  n 

when  maintainable,  919,  n 

infancy,  no  defence  in,  919,  n 
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for  an  heirloom,  920,  nl 

Statute  of  Limitations  in,  920,  n1  —see  Limitations  (Statute  of) 

DEVA8TA  VI Tt 

executor  committing,  1489,  151 2 

DEVIATION, 

how  justified,  1095,  n^—see  Masteb  of  Ship  and  Ship 

DILIGENCE, 

"extraordinary  exertion"  not  to  be  required  of  sheriff,  312 

what  is  due  diligence,  530,  n1 

specialist,  1^26—see  Cask,  Duty,  and  Negligence 

DILIQENTIA 

diligerUissimi,  28 
in  concrete),  28 
in  abstractor  28 
see  Civil  Law 

DIRECTORS, 

acting  by  resolution  from  oblique  motives,  385 

liability  of  gas  and  water,  475 

of  company  not  personally  liable  where  superintendent  neglected  to  have 

defective  machinery  repaired  according  to  orders  given  him,  742,  n3 
defined,  1459  % 

liability  of,  either  as  directors  of  a  trading  concern  or  as  agents  for  the 

shareholders,  1459 
rule  of  liability  of,  1460,  1463,  1464 
public  examination  of,  under  the  Companies  (Winding  up)  Act,  1890: 

1460,  n* 
distinction  between  the  liability  of  a  director  and  the  liability  of  a  trustee, 

1 46 1, 1467 
knowledge  of  books  of  company  required  from,  1462 
issue  of  documents  by,  to  shareholders  and  to  the  publio  respectively, 

effect  of,  1463,  w1 
of  bank,  liability  of,  for  defalcations  of  cashier,  1463,  n* 
illness  of,  1464 

duty  of  "to  exercise  ordinary  skill  and  diligence,"  1464,  1466 
imprudent  exercise  of  powers  of,  1465 
under  Building  Societies  Act,  1874,  receiving  loans  or  deposits  in  excess 

of  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  Act,  1465,  n* 
loan  by,  to  brother  director,  1466 
discretion  of,  1466 

not  bound  to  avoid  hazardous  investments,  1467 
acting  for  shareholders,  1468 
signing  cheques,  1468 
acts  intra  vires ,  1469 

payment  of  dividends  out  of  capital,  1469 
concurring  in  resolution  authorising  advances  to  members  on  the  security 

of  their  shares,  1470 
advance  made  ultra  vires,  1470 
hold  a  fiduciary  capacity,  1470 
how  far  trustees,  1470,  n8,  1471 
when  acting  on  behalf  of  company  with  regard  to  third  persons  and  when 

acting  for  the  shareholders  in  a  fiduciary  capacity,  147 1 
no  duty  to  take  legal  proceedings  to  upset  a  completed  transaction. 

IA71,  nB 
contribution  among,  jointly  implicated  in  breach  of  trust,  1472 
joint  and  several  liability  of,  1472 

neglect  to  comply  with  requirements  of  the  Companies  Acts,  1473 
personal  liability  of,  1473,  n* 
powers  of,  1473,  n8 

liability  of,  for  statements  made  in  prospectus,  147  j 

banker  not  bound  to  inquire  whether  a  director  drawing  cheque  is  law- 
fully appointed,  1522,  n3 
duty  to  use  ordinary  diligence  in  supervising  business  and  to  exercise 

reasonable  control  and  supervision  of  officers,  1528 
notice  affecting,  1649 
see  Joint  Stock  Company 
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DISCRETION, 

when  officer  invested  with,  275 

where  absolute  no  duty,  356 

considered,  372-381 

distinction  where  power  is  to  enforce  a  right  and  where  it  is  absolute,  378 

where  judicial,  379 

see  Duty  and  Public  Officer 

DISEASE, 

produced  by  a  railway  accident,  1 14 

DISTRESS, 

by  possessor  of  land  on  the  goods  of  person  not  holding  under  him,  893,  n* 

pawned  goods  exempt  from,  944 

goods  on  premises  of  auctioneer  for  sale,  exempt  from,  944,  n9 

classes  of  things  distrainable,  945,  n2 

statutory  limitations  on  power  to  distrain,  945,  n2 

lodgers'  protection,  945,  n2 

landlord's  power  to  distrain,  945,  n3 

horses  and  carriage  at  a  livery  stable  liable  to,  983 

DOCK-OWNER, 

considered,  1011-1019 

dock  defined,  101 1 

duty  and  liability  of  dock  company,  1012 

notice  issued  by,  as  to  depth  of  water  in  dock,  1013 

as  to  duty  of  dock  master,  1013,  n6 

DOCUMENT, 

person  instructed  to  prepare  legal,  and  being  negligent,  not  liable  apart 
from  contract,  141 7,  1418— see  Bill  of  Exchange,  Bill  of  Lading, 
Bond,  Chaster  Part y,  Cheque,  Deeds,  Negotiable  Instrument, 
Negotiable  Paper,  and  Notice 


DOG, 


injury  caused  by,  what  damages  recoverable  for,  11 1 
trespassing,  502 
allured,  on  land,  502,  502,  n1 
when  one  justified  in  shooting,  502,  nl 
injured  by  running  against  dog-spear,  507 
fierce,  where  not  to  be  kept,  509,  n1 

on  premises,  effect  of  knowledge  of  his  being  there  on  servants  and  volun- 
teers, 538 
frolic  of,  632,  n3 

injury  from  coupled  greyhounds,  632,  n3 
liability  attached  to  keeping,  635 

biting  pigs,  scientia  necessary  to  render  master  liable  for,  637,  ft4 
may  be  seized  damage  feasant  while  trespassing,  but  not  shot,  641 
keeping  fierce  and  vicious  dog  with  knowledge  not  in  itself  unlawful,  642 
printed  notice  of  ferocity  of,  not  enough,  642,  n7 
if  provoked  to  bite  does  not  thereby  render  his  owner  chargeable,  643 
with  a  habit  of  flying  at  horses  and  carriages,  is  dangerous,  643,  na 
when  habitual  nuisance  may  be  killed  (in  America),  644 
to  whom  notice  of  the  disposition  of,  must  be  brought  home,  644 
ownership  of,  not  necessarily  to  be  proved,  646 
harbouring  dog  on  premises,  effect  of,  646 
joint  injuries  committed  by,  646 
escaping  from  custody  of  bailee,  646,  n5 
dogs  of  different  masters  coursing  an  animal  belonging  to  third  person, 

647 
habit  of  worrying  sheep,  647 

fighting,  647,  na 

statutory  provisions  as  to,  648 

savage  or  dangerous  dog  straying  on  the  highway,  648 

control  of,  a  question  of  fact,  648,  n5 

separating  fighting  dogs,  672,  678 

loss  of,  onus  on  defendant  to  acquit  himself,  1004,  n3 

escaping  from  care  of  carrier,  1069 

escaping  from  care  of  carrier  and  biting  stranger,  1070,  n1 

refusal  of  Railway  Company  to  carry,  except  on  onerous  terms,  1 123,  ** 
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not  such  an  animal  as  a  carrier  could  be  compelled  to  carry  at  common 
law,  1 1 24,  n3 

DONATIO  MORTIS  CAUSA, 

gift  by  delivery  of  a  pass-book,  not  good,  1527,  n* 
gift  of  deposit  note,  good,  1527,  n3 
law  as  to,  1527,  n3 

DOOR 

of  railway  carriage  insecurely  fastened,  1202 
imperfectly  fastened  in  railway  carriage,  1203,  ns 

DRAIN, 

defective  construction  of,  355 — see  Seweb. 

DRAINAGE, 

surface,  how  to  be  disposed  of,  553,  555 

DRIVER, 

of  vehicle,  not  liable  for  injuries  caused  by  defect  of  the  vehicle,  where  no 

negligence,  655,  n6 
of  coach,  skill  required  of,  1 145 

DRIVING, 

accident  to  vehicle  while,  without  want  of  care  or  skill  of  the  driver,  137 
rules  as  to,  652-654 

hirer  sitting  on  box  of  carriage  and  assenting  to  the  wrongful  action  of 
postboys,  723,  »3 

DROVER, 

carried  by  railway  company  with  free  ticket  under  conditions,  11 64 
carried  by  railway  company  upon  special  terms,  1 165 
see  Condition 

DRUGGIST, 

mistake  of,  in  making  up  prescription,  1406 — see  Chemist 

DRUNKENNESS, 

of  master  of  ship  when  personal  negligence  of  shipowner,  1287 

DRUNKEN  PERSON, 

degree  of  care  required  to,  17,  181 
rights  of,  on  tramcar,  165 
smuggled  into  railway  carriage,  1165,  n 
on  board  boat,  11 80 
notary  when  a,  1533,  n7 

DUE  CARE, 

meaning  of,  1 149 
see  Cabe 

DUMB  BARGE, 

when  a  vessel,  1 320*1* 

DUNNAGE, 

what,  1255,  n1 

DUTY, 

of  examination  of  goods,  60 

in  supplying  articles  to  those  necessarily  brought  into  contact  with  the 

same  when  supplied,  61,  70 
how  and  when  constituted,  62 
of  independent  examination,  65 

of  every  householder  to  see  to  the  state  of  his  premises,  67 
to  test  contractor's  work,  68 
to  supply  articles  to  the  satisfaction  of  one  person  for  the  use  of  others, 

68 
not  raised  by  the  mere  expectation  of  benefit,  69 
test  of  breach  of,  71 

when  one  must  act  and  when  one  may  forbear,  distinguished,  89 
to  fence  on  the  owner  of  minerals,  94 

distinct-ion  between  rights  arising  from  public  and  private,  106,  n 
of  injured  person  to  submit  to  treatment,  114 
of  injured  person  to  do  no  act  which  would  aggravate  his  injury,  115 
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of  care  over  inanimate  things,  132 

over  animate,  133 
of  railway  company  with  regard  to  the  condition  of  their  premises,  135 
in  repairing  roof  of  building,  136 

effect  of  violation  of,  on  right  to  recover  for  tortious  act  of  another,  156,  n* 
United  States  Sunday-law  cases,  156,  n* 
to  save  human  life,  moral  not  legal,  178 
moral  and  legal,  discriminated,  178,  n 
to  do  no  act  to  injure  another,  193,  nz 
no  duty  to  master  where  servant  is  injured  while  travelling  on  his  own 

account,  211,  ns  (Alton  v.  Midland  Railway  Company) 
involving  the  exercise  of  a  discretion,  performance  of,  not  actionable, 

284 
breach  of,  in  office  of  sheriff,  how  redressed,  323 
of  the  sheriff  under  8  Anne,  c.  14 :  328 

corporations  have,  where  they  have  a  power  conferred,  337,  n* 
breach  of,  by  member  of  a  body  corporate,  340 
of  corporations  enforced  by  indictment  for  public  injuries,  by  action  for 

injuries  to  private  persons,  349 
to  disobey  a  law,  considered  by  Lord  Campbell,  351,  ns 
to  repair  rations  tenures,  353 

to  keep  fence  in  repair  which  originally  there  was  no  duty  to  make,  356 
to  clear  dust  and  rubbish,  358 
cast  on  public  body  for  neglect  of  public  purposes  does  not  necessarily 

give  private  persons  a  right  of  action,  358 
when  created  by  statute  and  penalty  imposed  for  breach,  367 
breach  of  public,  working  wrong  or  loss  to  another  actionable,  370 
to  execute  work  and  to  contrive  plan  of  operations  distinguished,  373 
to  exercise  discretion,  378 
to  prevent  property  adjoining  highway  jeopardising  the  user  of  the  high* 

way,  430 
none  to  keep  up  sea  wall,  452 

to  provide  only  against  reasonable  contingencies,  467 
to  take  precautions  against  injurious  agency  not  correlative  with  know- 
ledge of,  $12— see  Knowledge 
not  to  mislead  people  as  to  user  of  highway,  513 
arising  from  diversion  of  footpath,  513 
of  mine  owner  to  surface  owner,  515 
of  sheriff  when  in  possession  of  goods  of  debtor,  516 
to  people  licensed  to  use  private  road,  523 
to  licensee  on  premises,  525 

to  bystander  looking  on  at  works  on  private  property,  529 
of  hotel  keeper  to  guests  walking  about  his  hotel  at  night,  530,  n1 
of  shopkeeper,  534 

of  one  bringing  anything  on  his  land,  551 
to  keep  sewage  that  one  is  bound  to  receive  from  flowing  on  neighbour's 

land,  551,  n»,  555 
in  safeguarding  explosive,  562 
of  drivers  to  foot  passengers,  655 
of  foot  passengers,  65c 

to  stand  by  horse  in  the  street  while  unloading  considered,  656 
of  railway  company  to  have  some  one  with  authority  to  deal  with  cases  of 

emergency  arising  in  the  course  of  their  traffic,  710 
of  master  to  servant  in  respect  of  the  dangerous  condition  of  property, 

machinery  or  tools,  736-742 
to  have  tackle  and  machinery  in  safe  condition,  740 
alleged,  must  be  supported  by  facts,  a  mere  averment  of,  not  enough,  741,11* 

742 
of  the  master  to  the  servant  in  respect  of  his  own  personal  negligence, 

74* 
cannot  be  turned  into  a  contract,  757,  889 

of  master  to  test  machinery  from  time  to  time,  759 

of  master  with  regard  to  the  use  of  machinery  and  appliances,  762 

on  the  servant,  where  store  of  appliances  provided,  to  substitute  new  for 

old,  763 
distinction    between    breach  of  duty  at  common  law,  and  breach  of 

statutory  duty,  781 
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to  young  person  employed  with  dangerous  machinery,  790 

to  fence  machinery  as  against  children  and  young  persons,  791 

cannot  be  imposed  by  wrongful  act  of  injured  person,  827 

of  bailee,  880 

independent  of  contract,  889 

of  gratuitous  bailee,  896 

where  depositary  saves  his  own  goods  in  preference  to  those  of  his  bailor, 

898 
of  bailee  to  bailor,  918,  na 
in  gratuitous  loan,  931 
of  borrower,  931-935 
of  lender,  935~936 
of  pawnee  to  pawnor,  946 
of  pawnor  to  pawnee,  949 
of  agister,  979 
of  custodian  of  goods,  979 
of  livery  stable  keeper,  982 
of  factor,  984,  988 
of  broker,  985 

of  an  agent  in  insuring,  992 
of  insured,  997 
of  confidential  agent,  997,  n2 
of  commission  agent,  997, w9 
of  dock  master,  1013,  n* 
on  wharfingers  inviting  vessel  to  use  berthage  for  the  purpose  of  loading 

or  unloading,  1017 
of  barge  owner  when  barge  moored,  10x8,  n° 
of  ship's  crew  to  conform  to  jurisdiction  of  harbour  master,  1019  n 
of  carrier  for  hire,  1023 
of  innkeeper,  1034 

of  innkeeper  to  take  reasonable  care  of  the  persons  of  his  guests,  1035 
of  company  undertaking  towage,  1051  w11 

when  one  bound  to,  he  cannot  discharge  himself  by  his  own  act,  1056,  n* 
breach  of,  may  be  alleged  against  common  carrier  who  neglects  to  carry 

goods  safely,  1057 
of  ferryman,  1060 
of  common  carrier  to  ask  necessary  questions   about   goods  he  has  to- 

carry,  1060 
on  shipper  of  dangerous  or  explosive  substances,  1060 
one  bound  to  a  duty  at  law  cannot  discharge  himself  by  his  own  act,  1080 
cast  by  contemporaneous  act  of  payment,  is  discharged  by  readiness  to- 
pay  when  the  other  party  is  ready  to  undertake  the  duty,  1089— see 

Payment 
of  carrier  where  goods  wrongly  addressed,  1093,  n1 
of  actual  delivery  to  the  proper  person  incumbent  on  the  common  carrier, 

1099 
on  common  carrier  to  give  notice  to  the  consignee,  1103 
on  railway  company  created  by  receipt  of  parcel,  1132 
of  common  carrier  independent  of  contract,  11 36 
in  the  conveyance  of  living  animals,  1142,  n* 
of  driver  where  no  obstruction  on  road,  1 145 
of  coach  proprietor,  11 46 

of  carrier  to  examine  into  condition  of  vehicle,  1152 
breach  of,  to  railway  passenger,  1157 
of  railway  company  conveying  passengers  over  a  line  of  which  they  have 

not  the  control,  1168 
to  carry  passengers  safely,  1181 

of  railway  company  to  use  best  practical  precautions,  1185 
of  railway  company  in  testing  and  inspecting  material,  11 86 
of  railway  company  to  passenger  remaining  in  station  after  train  is  gone, 

1234 
of  person  furnishing  ship  to  see  that  it  is  fit  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 

used,  1252 

of  person  using  a  navigable  river  with  vessel,  13 14 

of  large  vessels  in  a  river  or  harbour  to  move  so  as  not  to  swamp  small  ones, 

1317 
none,  apart  from  contract,  to  answer  letter,  1389 

VOL.  II.  3  F 
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of  medical  man  when  undertaken  is  independent  of  contract,  1406 
false  information  innocently  given  where  there  is  a  duty  distinguished 
from  false  information  innocently  given  where  there  is  no  duty,  1474 
there  must  be,  to  raise  a  case  of  negligence,  1583 
of  customer  to  banker,  1594  et  seqq. 
effect  of  the  existence  of  a  duty  where  negligence  works  injury  through 

a  crime,  1600 
none  on  the  part  of  the  holder  of  one  equitable  interest  to  another,  1634 

EASEMENT, 

intention  to  abandon,  a  question  of  fact,  554,  n 

ECCENTRICITY, 

not  a  legal  ground  on  which  to  confine  a  person  as  a  lunatic,  1408,  n1 — see 
Lunatic 

ECCLESIASTICAL  DILAPIDATIONS, 
rule  of  skill  in  estimating,  1366 

ELECTRIC  CURRENT, 

discharged  into  earth,  liability  in  respect  of,  552 

ELEGIT, 

law  with  regard  to  the  execution  of,  317 

ELEVATOR, 

falling  down  well  of,  513 — see  Lift 

EMBANKMENT, 

preventing  flow  of  water,  554 

EMBARGOES, 

within  the  terms  of  bill  of  lading,  1302 

EMERGENCY, 

action  taken  in,  56 

EMIGRANT  SHIPS, 

regulations  as  to,  1310-1311 

EMPLOYER, 

defined,  820— see  Master  and  Servant 

responsibility  of,  for  plans  and  specifications,  1372 — see  Contractor 

EMPLOYERS'  LIABILITY  ACT,  1880, 
considered,  835-875 

workman's  right  to  compensation  under,  836 
common  employment,  what  it  means,  837 
statutory  defence  given  by,  837 

does  not  prevent  the  application  of  the  maxim,  volenti  nonfit  injuria^  837,  *' 
defect  in  the  condition  of  ways,  works,  machinery  or  plant,  839 
employer's  negligence  a  necessary  element  to  base  right  of  action,  840 
defective  ways,  843 

defect  connected  with  or  used  in  the  business  of  the  employer,  844 
defect  in  the  condition  of  machinery,  846 
distinction  between  defect  in  the  condition  of  a  machine  and  defective 

result  from  working,  846 
defect  in  the  condition  of  plant,  846 
injury  must  be  "  caused  "  by  the  defect,  848 — see  Defect 
negligence  of  any  "  having  superintendence  intrusted,"  849 
negligence  of  a  person  in  superintendence,  850 

person  giving  the  order  being  ordinarily  engaged  in  manual  labour,  850 
where  the  workman  is  injured  by  reason  of  the  negligence  of  some  one  to 

whose  orders  he  was  bound  to  conform,  853 
is  any  order  given  by  a  person  in  authority  sufficient  7  853,  n* 
general  orders  enough,  specific  order  not  necessary,  854 
position  of  workman  conforming  to  order,  not  in  itself  negligent,  considered, 

855 
workman  injured  by  act  or  omission  of  person  acting  under  by-laws,  859 

effect  of  the  provision  as  to  working  under  by-laws  on  the  application  of 

the  maxim,  volenti  nonfit  injuria,  860 
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particular  instructions,  860 
workman  may  recover  where  injured  by  the  negligence  of  any  person  in 

the  service  of  the  employer  who  has  the  charge  or  control  of  any 

signal  points,  &c.,  on  a  railway,  861 
charge  or  control  of  points,  &c. ,  862 
compensation  to  workman,  863 
damages  awarded,  863 

time  for  giving  notice  and  bringing  action,  864 
statutory  penalty  paid  to  workman  to  be  deducted  from  damages,  864 
actions  in  the  County  Court,  865 
rule  as  to  removing  actions  from  County  Court,  865 
certiorari,  865,  n7 
differences  between  the  Scotch  and  the  English  systems  as  to  bringing 

actions  under  the,  866 
action  at  common  law  after  failure  of  proceeding  under  the,  867 
notice  of  action  under,  867 
service  of  notice,  869 
who  is  employer  ?  869 
who  is  a  workman  ?  870 

tramway  and  omnibus  conductors  not  within,  871 
government  workmen  not  within,  873 
contracting  out  of,  874 
effect  of  Truck  Act  on  contracting  out  of,  874,  n 

ENEMIES  OF  THE  KING, 
who  are,  1064 
traitors  are  not  within  the  exception,  1064 

ENGINEERING  QUESTION, 

how  to  be  left  to  the  jury,  1191 

ERROR, 

in  opinion  of  medical  man,  no  ground  of  action,  1405 

of  solicitor  in  answering  a  casual  inquiry,  not  negligence,  141 7 

ESCAPE, 

how  punished,  321 

when  prisoner  let  out  with  plaintiff's  consent,  323,  n8 

defined,  324 

ESTOPPEL, 

none  to  deny  distrainor's  title  where  goods  of  third  person  are  seized  by  bare 

possessor  of  land,  893,  n6 — see  Distress 
where  true  owner  of  goods  has  put  it  in  the  power  of  another  ostensibly  to 

occupy  his  position,  1284 
doctrine  of,  in  Collen  v.  Wright  distinguished  from  the   case    of  wrong 

transmission  of  a  message  by  telegraph,  1353,  nl 
by  representation  distinct  from  fraud,  1474 
from  entries  in  pass-book,  1526 

worked  by  acceptance  or  payment  of  bill  of  exchange,  1534  n5 
none  of  acceptor  of  bill  from  denying  the  drawer's  signature,  1 553 
considered,  1 565-1649 
derivation  of  the  term,  1565 
by  deed  must  be  clear  and  unambiguous,  1566,  n 
must  be  certain,  1566,  n 
where  conduct  warrants  inference  of  the  existence  of  an  agreement  or 

licence,  1567 
ground  of  the  legal  doctrine  of,  1568 
rule  as  to,  laid  down  by  Wilde,  B.,  1568 
qualified  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber  by  Blackburn,  J.,  1568 
by  representation  not  applicable  to  promises  defuturo,  156S,  n1 
constituents  of,  1569 
propositions  as  to  the  law  of,  1569 
through  negligence  in  executing  a  deed,  1569,  n1 
of  minor  who  represented  himself  to  be  of  full  age,  1569,  n* 
duty  to  vary  representation  originally  correctly  made,  1572 
by  acquiescence,  1573 
Young  v.  Grote,  1575,  etseqq. 
where  company  is  liable  by,  for  refusing  to  register  a  transfer  the  person 

to  whom  they  are  liable  is  not  by  reason  thereof  a  shareholder,  161 3 
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by  the  certificate  of  a  company,  1623 — see  Forgeet,  Fraud,  Joint 
Stock  Company,  Negotiable  Instrument,  Negotiable  Paper, 
Notice,  and  Trustee 

EVIDENCE, 

of  negligence,  for  a  jury,  what  is,  101 — see  Jury 

of  negligence,  none  where  alleged  negligence  could  not  reasonably  have 

been  foreseen  as  a  consequence,  108 
how  primd  facie  case  of  negligence  can  be  raised,  129 
mere  occurrence  of  accident,  when  not,  of  negligence,  130 
mere  occurrence  of  accident,  when,  of  negligence,  131 
what  is,  of  negligence  in  construction  of  a  railway,  132 
reasonable,  what  is,  132 

where  equally  probable  inferences  may  be  drawn,  133 
mere  fact  of  injury  on  premises  is  not,  135 

fact  of  something  falling  on  private  premises  not,  of  negligence,  1 36 
fact  of  something  falling  on  a  highway  is,  of  negligence,  138 
where  indiscreet  act  of  defendent  may  constitute,  142 
occurrence  of  accident  on  railway  evidence  against  company,  142 
of  happening  of  accident  is  primd  facie  evidence  of  negligence  in  the 

United  States  in  passenger  cases,  145 
of  opinion  when  admissible,  147 
of  negligence,  considered,  148-167 
mixed  question  of  law  and  fact,  148 
based  on  non-performance  of  statutory  duty,  150 
where  conflict  of  evidence  case  cannot  be  removed  from  the  jury,  154 — see 

Jury 
to  show  injury  of  an  aggravated  character  may  be  given,  166 
of  negligence,  rule  as  to,  in  the  United  States,  155,  164,  n* 
of  negligence  of  plaintiff  will  not  disentitle  him  to  recover,  156 
of  negligence  contrasted  with  "  negligence  per  «e,"  160,  n3 
in  what  circumstances  actuaries'  tables  are  admissible  in  evidence,  227 
of  plaintiffs  means  disallowed,  229,  n2 
mere  occurrence  of  fire  may  be  evidence  of  negligence,  596 
vicious  conduct  of  horse  twenty  months  subsequent  to  accident  admitted 

(*),  637,  n* 
general  reputation  of  character  of  horse  admissible,  637,  n* 
marks  of  kicks  by  a  horse  on  panel,  639 

of  negligence,  common  report  that  a  dog  is  mad  admissible,  643,  k1 
of  negligence  in  dog  cases,  644 

driving  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  road  is,  of  negligence,  653 
the  fact  of  intoxication  is,  of  negligence,  654,  nl 
mere  happening  of  an  accident  on  a  highway  is  not,  of  negligence,  655 
of  negligence,  from  happening  of  accident,  724,  n* 
of  employment,  what,  708 

what  primd  faciet  of  ownership  of  carriage,  708,  n* 
of  compulsion  in  working,  changes  onus  from  the  workman  and  throws  it 

on  the  employer,  773 
of  incompetence  of  servant,  785,  n9,  787 
of  the  reputation  of  a  servant  admissible  against  master  sought  to  be 

made  liable  for  the  servant's  incompetence,  789 
the  providing  safeguards,  of  knowledge  of  danger,  794 
theft,  when  evidence  of  negligence,  901 
of  contract  of  insurance,  996 
of  ship's  register  as  to  owner's  name,  1018 
of  negligence  from  total  loss  of  goods,  1024 
of  servant  having  confessed  to  have  stolen  property  of  innkeeper's  guest 

not  evidence  against  innkeeper,  1044,  n1 
inequality  of  unreasonable  charge  by  common  carrier,  1056,  ri- 
ot unreasonable  delay,  arrival  of  train  several  hours  late,  1077,  «4 
that  goods  wrongly  seized  might  have  been  seized  as  against  their  lawful 

owner  not  admissible  in  reduction  of  damages,  1078 
effect  of  notice  communicated  limiting  carrier's  liability,  as,  108 1 
admissions  by  servants  of  common  carrier  are,  1117,  n 
admissible  to  prove  loss  under  the  Carriers  Act,  1117,  n 
where  special  contract  limiting  liability  to  cases  of  negligence,  1125,  n* 
of  acceptance  of  passenger  in  an  omnibus,  1 158,  n1 
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neglect  of  Act  of  Parliament  prescribing  precautions  is    evidence    of 

negligence,  1184 
a  scintula  of,  or  mere  surmise,  of  negligence  not  to  be  left  to  the  jury,  11 88 
from  subsequent  precaution  of  antecedent  neglect,  1189 
repairs  done  after  occurrence  of  accident,  of  acceptance  of  highway, 

1 189,  n8 
slip  of  ice  extending  half-way  across  a  railway  platform  of  the  presence  of 

which  no  explanation  was  given,  11 90 
opinion  of  witness  of  the  danger  of  platform  not  admissible,  1 190,  n1 
calling  out  name  of  station  not  per  se,  of  negligence,  11 96 
overshooting  platform  not  per  se  negligence,  1 196,  n6 
to  go  to  jury  where  train  has  overshot  platform,  1197 
of  platform  being  far  below  the  first  step  of  the  carriage  evidence  of 

absence  of  reasonable  facilities  for  alighting,  1 198,  n2 
starting  tramcar  while  passenger  alighting  evidence  of  negligence,  12 15 
admissible  to  show  deviation  when   sailing  is  under  a  bill  of  lading, 

1283,  n» 
of  registration  of  medical  men,  1393,  n5 
of  negligence  not  necessary  where  injurious  act  illegal,  1396 
insufficient  to  establish  criminal  negligence,  1396 
of  negligence  of  medical  man  where  injury  follows  unlawful  practice, 

1399 
sufficient  to  establish  a  custom  of  trade  to  be  judicially  noticed,  1441,  n 

credit  on  the  books  of  banker  primd  facie,  of  the  customer's  right,  1522 

law  of,  with  regard  to  bankers1  books,  1524,  ul 

pass-book,  against  depositor,  1526 

entries  made  in  a  book  and  not  communicated,  how  far,  1527,  n3 

inadmissibility  of,  to  contradict  the  effect  of  a  negotiable  instrument, 

1529,  n9 

possession,  of  right  to  present  bill  of  exchange  for  payment,  1535,  n5 

of  genuineness  of  signature  to  bill  through  payment  of  it,  1571 

see  Duty  and  Onus 

EXAMINATION, 

where  a  duty  of,  68 

of  condition  of  vehicle,  duty  of,  1152 

EXCEPTIONAL  WEAKNESS, 

rendering  more  liable  to  disease  does  not  disentitle  the  injured  person 

from  recovery,  114—  see  Infibm  Person 
in  the  case  of  young  children,  199 

EXCURSION  TRAIN, 

may  be  no  right  to  take  luggage  by,  1239 

passenger  may  renounce  right  to  take  luggage  by,  1239 

EXECUTION, 

though  issued  erroneously  good  till  judgment  on  which  it  is  founded  set 
aside,  308 

EXECUTOR, 

cannot  maintain  an  action  at  common  law  for  the  loss  of  life  of  his 

testator,  209,  211,  «3 
rights  of,  under  Lord  Campbell's  Act,  236 
action  by,  for  breach  of  promise  of  marriage  to  deceased,  241,  n3 
action  against,  for  testator's  breach  of  promise,  241,  n5 
action  under  Lord  Campbell's  Act  may  be  brought  within  six  months 

of  death,  by  relative  though  there  is  an,  251 
de  son  tort,  when  auctioneer  becomes,  1377,  ns — see  Auctioneer 
considered,  1 476-1 520 
defined,  1476 

distinction  between  the  position  of,  and  that  of  trustee,  1476 
power  of,  i477i  w1 
position  of,  entered  on  company's  register  in  respect  of  testator's  estate, 

1477,  n1 
executing  transfer,  forging  name  of  another,  transfer  not  valid,  1477,  n1 
carrying  on  trade,  personally  liable,  1477,  n1 
may  employ  an  accountant,  1483,  n8 — see  Skilled  Labour 
maintaining  excessive  balance  at  banker's,  i486 
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theft  of  money  from  pocket  of,  while  travelling  on  tramcar,  1486,  n1 
held  personally  liable  on  a  covenant  to  repair  where  uninsured  lease- 
hold house  was  destroyed  by   fire,   1490,  n4 — see  Landlord  akd 

Tenant 
liability  of,  how  founded,  1493 
duty  of,  1493 

where,  retains  balances,  1493 
payment  of  interest  by,  on  balances  when  compelled  to  refund,  1494,  »\ 

1498,  n1 
may  not  keep  money  in  his  hands  beyond  the  requirements  of  the  estate, 

nor  yet  when  tbere  is  a  trust  to  accumulate,  1495 
not  to  carry  on  trade  of  his  testator  unless  expressly  authorised  to  do 

so,  1496 
carrying  on  business  under  testator's  will  entitled  to  a  general  indemnity 

out  of  the  estate,  1496 
personal  liability  of,  1496,  ns 

carrying  on  business  at  the  instance  of  creditors,  1497 
bound  to  account  for  all  profits,  1497 
Court  no  jurisdiction  to  punish,  1497,  n4 
not  liable  for  bad  judgment,  1498 

no  absolute  period  in  which  assets  should  be  realized,  1498 
rate  of  interest  payable  by,  1498,  n1 
failing  to  exercise  discretion,  1498,  n3 
rules  as  to  distribution  of  legacies,  1499 
where  liable  to  refund,  1499 
effect  of  giving  receipts,  1499 
greater  rights  of  creditors  than  of  legatees,  1499,  n8 
transmission  of  money  from  one,  to  another,  1500 
may  not  sell  property  to  himself,  1500 

transfer  of  assets  to  bankers  to  secure  executor's  debt,  1500,  n- 
where  debt  in  hands  of  co-executor  who  was  treated  as  private  banker 

by  the  testator,  1501,  n4 
mere  refusal  to  sue  not  sufficient  to  justify  a  legatee  in  suing  an  executor 

for  loss  of  assets,  1501,  n4 
commits  devastavit  if  he  pays' debt  due  to  creditor  who  cannot  enforce 

it  by  reason  of  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  1512 — see  Frauds  (Statute  of) 
power  of,  to  dispose  of  testator's  assets,  1627,  n2 
see  Trustee 

EXEMPLARY  DAMAGES— see  Vindictive  Damages,  50 

EXHIBITION, 

exhibits  at,  920 

of  a  rare  picture,  920 

EXPECTATIONS  OF  RIGHTS, 

do  not  raise  legal  obligations,  69 

EXPERT, 

liability  of  principal  of,  for  negligence,  141 7 

EXPERT  EVIDENCE, 

when  admissible,  147 

EXPLOSION, 

producing  fire,  liability  for,  on  policy  of  insurance,  11 1 

mere  happening  of,  not  primd  facie  evidence  of  negligence,  135 

as  an  exception  in  bill  of  lading,  1303 

EXPLOSIVE, 

duty  of  care  of,  562 

restrictions  on  the  carriage  of,  1073,  n2 

EXTORTION, 

how  punished,  321 

defined,  327 

authorities  referred  to,  328 

EXTRAORDINARY  FROST, 

no  duty  to  guard  against,  467,  n2 

EXTRAORDINARY  SKILL, 

not  required  from  master  of  ship  in  avoiding  collision,  1342 
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EXTRAORDINARY  STORM, 

damage  caused  by,  on  whom  duty  to  repair,  452 
question  of  what  is  extraordinary  for  the  jury,  457,  n* 

FACTOR, 

defined,  984 

extent  of  authority  of,  986 

may  sell  on  credit,  986,  n6 

no  power  to  pledge  at  common  law,  987 

degree  of  diligence  required  in  factor,  987 

position  of,  who  has  actually  received  the  money  for  the  goods  of  his 

principal,  989 
standing  del  credere,  989 
agent  with  regard  to  funds  coming  to  his  hands  to  be  applied  in  a  particular 

way,  990 
principle  by  which,  is  to  be  judged,  990 
duty  to  account,  991 
when  may  be  charged  with  interest,  992 
when  allowed  to  take  legal  proceedings,  992 
when  bound  to  insure,  992 
duty  of,  in  insuring,  994 
see  Agent,  Broker,  Goods,  and  Insurance 

FALSE  STATEMENT, 

not  fraudulent,  if  there  is  an  honest  belief  in  its  truth,  1474,  n1 — see  Fraud 

FARRIER, 

called  in  as  medical  man,  rule  of  skill  required  of,  1399 

FATHER, 

rights  of,  oyer  child,  1493,  n — 8€e  Child 

FELLOW  SERVANT, 
defined,  804-816 
vice-principal  a,  807 
volunteer,  826 
see  Master  and  Servant. 

FELONY, 

as  an  answer  to  defence  under  the  Carriers  Act,  1830 :  1116 
money  stolen  constitutes  a  debt  from  the  felon,  1550 

FENCE, 

no  implied  obligation  on  the  part  of  a  lessor  to  keep  up  the,  of  close 
retained  in  his  own  hands,  94,  n2 

injury  to  animal  through  defect  in,  96 

no  duty  to,  excavation  unless  so  near  public  highway  as  to  constitute  a 
nuisance,  195,  n1 

constructed  where  there  was  no  legal  duty  to  make  one,  356 

duty  to,  dangerous  place  in  what  circumstances,  511 

the  Barbed  Wire  Act,  1893  :  517 

where  obligation  to,  fencing  must  be  done  in  way  not  to  cause  injury  to 
neighbour,  517 

duty  to,  considered,  607-620 

defined,  607 

presumptive  ownership  of,  607 

no  obligation  to  fence  at  common  law,  607 

unity  of  ownership  destroys  obligation  to  repair,  608 

cases  of  liability  to  repair  fences  examined,  611 

unfenced  land  adjoining  a  highway,  611 

sufficiency  of,  where  there  is  an  obligation  to  fence,  612 

occupier's  duty  to  repair,  613 

duty  to  fence  against  adjoining  owner,  613 

obligation  to  fence  by  statute,  613 

where  there  is  an  obligation  to  fence  it  exists  irrespective  of  any  parti- 
cular purpose  to  which  the  owner  puts  any  portion  of  his  land,  613,  n* 

distinction  between  cases  where  precautions  are  professed  to  be  adopted 
and  where  none  are  professed  to  be  adopted,  018 

of  agister's  field  in  improper  state,  gSi—see  Property  (Occupation  op) 

FENCING  MACHINERY, 

statutory  duty  as  to,  778-783— see  Statutory  Duty 


L 
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FERRY, 

owner  of,  cannot  maintain  an  action  for  loss  of  traffic  caused  by  new 

highway,  409,  n 
goods  lost  crossing  ferry,  duty  of  ferryman,  1060 
defective  slip,  1060,  n2 

boat  hired  for,  owner  of  boat  liable  to  customer  of  ferryman,  1157,  n6 
liability  of  lessees  of,  1201 
no  duty  to  provide  seats  for  all  passengers,  1206 

FERRY  BOAT, 

crossing  river  in  fog,  1349 

FIGHT, 

consent  to,  no  bar  to  action,  124,  126 

FINDER  OF  PROPERTY, 
position  of,  905 
if  negotiable  instruments,  906,  n 

FIRE, 

from  sparks  of  engine,  341 

liability  for  negligence  in  keeping,  considered,  587-606 

man  bringing  a  dangerous  thing  on  his  land  must   keep  it  in  at  his 

peril,  587 
negligently  keeping,  588 

liability  for  servant  and  guest  negligently  keeping,  589 
through  negligence  of  a  lodger,  589,  na 
exception  to  liability  where  the  fire  was  caused  by  the  act  of  third 

person,  590 
house  set  on,  by  thieves,  590* 
caused  by  unknown  person,  590 

caused  by  tenant's  default  gives  ground  for  action  of  waste,  590 
exception  to  liability  where  fire  kindled  for  purposes  of  husbandry,  591 
exception  to  liability  where  the  damage  is  caused  by  the  intervention  of 

a  natural  agency  not  to  be  calculated  on,  591 
common  law  rule  as  to  negligently  keeping  fire,  593 
accidentally  beginning,  593 
history  of  duty  to  keep,  593,  ns 

effect  on  liability  of  not  keeping  proper  appliances  to  extinguish  fire,  595 
occurrence  of,  sometimes  evidence  of  negligence,  596 
lighted  for  necessary  purposes  of  husbandry,  597 
in  stubble  field,  598 

right  to  pull  down  a  house  to  arrest  a  fire,  601 
incident  in  the  Great  Fire  of  London,  1666 :  602,  n1 
house  burnt  by  servant  lighting  furze  to  cleanse  smoking  chimney,  706 
bailment  on  the  terms  of  absolute  liability  in  case  of,  890 
borrower's  goods  jeopardised  by  fire,  duty  to  the  bailed  goods,  933 
on  premises  of  pawnbroker,  950 
destroying  incomplete  work,  973 
policy  of  insurance  of  mortgagor  against,  does  not  enure  to  the  benefit  of 

the  mortgagee,  992 
carrier  insuring  may  recover  total  value  of  goods  even  if   the  owner  is 

disentitled,  993 
servants  of  warehouseman  spectators  of  fire  at  their  master's  warehouse, 

1000 
at  innkeeper's,  1038 
loss  by  fire  while  goods  in  the  hands  of  common  carriers,  rule  in  Scotland, 

1052,  n8 
insurance  by  common  carrier  against,  1061 
carried  by  high  wind  from  a  distance,  1061 
caused  to  goods  in  hands  of  common  carrier  through  the  shaking  of  the 

carriage,  1072 
in  common  carrier's  warehouse,  1094,  n3 

goods  carried  over  various  railway  systems  with  initial  condition  exempt- 
ing liability  to  loss  by  fire,  11 31 — see  Condition 
accidental,  consuming  goods  held  by  common  carrier  as  warehouseman, 

1 138 
Iobs  by  fire  a  peril  of  the  sea,  1296 
insurance  by  trustee  against,  1490 — see  INBUBANCE 
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FIREARMS, 

law  regulating  the  use  of,  604 

discharging,  not  in  pursuance  of  public  duty,  668 

user  of,  in  self-defence,  684 — see  Dangerous  Weapons 

FIREWORKS, 

regulations  on  the  sale  of,  602 

given  to  schoolboys,  603 

amount  of  care  requisite  in  letting  off  in  a  lawful  place,  604 

FISH  HATCHERY, 

rights  of  proprietor  of,  in  stream,  557 

FISHING, 

no  public  right  of  fishing  in  non-tidal  waters,  570,  n7 
nor  any  right  of,  by  reason  of  using  navigable  highway,  571 — see  Water 
and  Watercourses 

FLOOD, 

suddenly  bursting  forth,  442,  n* 
increased  by  wrongful  erection  of  works,  443,  n 
distinction  between  averting  and  redirecting,  444 

method  of  dealing  with  water  of,  554 — see  Canal  and   Water  and 
Watercourses 

FLOUR, 

to  be  delivered  in  exchange  for  wheat  bailed,  976,  n* — see  Bailment 

FOG, 

effect  on  liability  of  driver,  1145 

compulsory  pilot  navigating  ship  in  thick  fog,  1278,  n2 

onus  of  proof  where  loss  has  accrued  to  insured  through,  1299 

duty  to  use  care  in,  1336 

steam  vessel  should  anchor  if,  very  dense,  1336 

vessel  on  open  sea  in,  1337 

duty  of  vessel  in,  hearing  fog  horn  blown,  1337 

see  Collisions  on  Water 

FOG-HORN, 

duty  to  provide  ship  with,  1341,  n8 

FOOTBALL, 

duty  of  players  of,  remarked  on,  518 — see  Games 

FOOT-PASSENGER, 

rights  of,  where  an  absolute  duty  to  fence,  357— we  Corporations  and 
Fence 

FOOTPATH, 

diversion  of,  513 — #c«  Property  (Occupation  op) 

FORECLOSURE, 

in  pawn,  942 — see  Pawn 

FORESHORE, 

duty  of  owner  of  foreshore  in  preserving  it,  451 

FORGERY, 

trustee  parting  with  funds  on  forged  authority,  1492 

of  negotiable  instrument,  liabilities  of  innocent  holder  of,  1550 

an  answer  to  a  plea  of,  on  a  bill  that  the  defendant  Lad  paid  other  bills  of 

the  same  party  in  similar  circumstances,  1551 
proceeds  of  discounted  bill  may  be  recovered  back  in  the  case  of,  as  for  a 

failure  of  consideration,  1551 
every  man  presumed  to  know  his  own  signature,  1553 
of  bill  of  lading  being  proved  does  not  discharge  liability  of  acceptor  of 

bills  of  exchange  drawn  against  them,  1555 
no  ratification  of,  1556 

rule  as  to  estoppel  by  negligence  from  setting  up,  1570 
not  a  probable  inference  that  because  banker  s  customer  is  negligent  a 

forgery  would  ensue,  1581 
bill  of  exchange,  Scottish  rule  as  to,  1581,  n1 
transferee  of  note  runs  risk  of,  1582 
by  servant  known  to  be  dishonest  does  not  affect  employer  with  liability, 

1583 
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committed  by  filling  blanks  in  a  completed  negotiable  instrument,  1589 
whether  proximate  cause  of  a  loss,  1599— see  Cause  and  Pboximate  Cause 
forged  letter  of  attorney,  1608 

where  the  person  whose  name  is  forged  is  privy  to  the  forgery,  1610 
see  Bill  of  Exchange,  Estoppel,  Negotiable  Instrument,   and 
Negotiable  Papeb 

FORWARDING  AGENT, 

considered,  1019-1020 
duty  of,  10 1 9 
see  Agent 

FOUNDERING, 

a  peril  of  the  sea,  1289 

FOX, 

escaping  and  becoming  wild,  owner  not  to  answer  for  damage  by,  609 

hunting,  629,  630 

action  for  killing  and  taking,  650 

FRANCHISES, 

how  lost,  388 

FRAUD 

vitiates  a  policy  of  insurance,  601 

in  confusing  property,  881 

intermixture  of  goods  when,  884 

on  common  carrier,  1074 

refusal  to  show  railway  ticket  with  intent  to  defraud,  1 159,  n* 

of  servants  of  telegraph  company,  1358 

of  solicitor,  1420 

not  to  be  confounded  with  estoppel  by  representation,  1474 

distinction  between  a  statement  not  true  made  carelessly  and  a  state- 
ment not  true  made  fraudulently,  1474 

to  which  trustee  is  privy  takes  case  out  of  the  operation  of  the  Statute 
of  Limitations,  1509 

concealed,  effect  of  Statute  of  Limitations  on,  1510,  n6—ece  Limitations 
(Statute  op) 

in  obtaining  bill  of  exchange,  1541,  n* 

what  circumstances  sufficient  to  raise  a  case  of,  1543 

cuts  down  everything,  1543 

affects  bill  of  exchange  no  further  than  its  acquisition,  1543 

effect  on  negotiable  instrument  generally,  1556,  n 

concealed  in  relation  to  the  Statute  of  Limitations,  1556,  n 

of  person  using  a  deed  for  a  purpose  different  from  that  for  which  it  was 
executed  does  not  affect  the  deed,  1571 — see  Deeds 

inducing  a  signature,  1572 

which  of  two  innocent  persons  injured  by,  of  third  person  should  suffer, 
1 585-1 593 — see  Estoppel 

duty  not  to  facilitate,  1597 

in  letter  of  attorney,  1609 

money  of  innocent  person  paid  in  to  the  use  of  the  Government,  when 
must  be'  refunded,  1617 

in  dealing  with  title-deeds,  1623 

when  gross  negligence  carries  the  consequences  of,  1624 

necessary  to  found  an  action  of,  1628 

man  cannot  be  presumed  to  have  disclosed  his  own,  1648,  »7 

see  Repbesentation  and  Misbepbesbntation 

FRAUDS  (STATUTE  OF), 

"  actual  receipt "  of  goods  under,  1088 

what  is  "acceptance"  under,  1088,  n2 — see  Goods 

auctioneer  agent  of  buyer  to  take  sale  out  of,  1377*  n 

executor  commits  devastavit  who  pays  debt  not  enforceable  by  reason  of, 

1512 
acceptance  of  goods  under,  for  jury,  1598,  n3 

FRAUDULENT  REPRESENTATION, 

when  the  issue  of  a  time  table  whose  conditions  are  not  complied  with 
may  amount  to,  1 182 — see  Repbesentation  and  Misbepbesbntation 
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FREE  PASS, 

terms  of  conveyance  implied  by,  u 62-1 169 

FREIGHT, 

loss  of,  where  subject  of  damages,  119 

damage  to  cargo  no  ground  for  refusal  to  pay,  1258 

inception  of,  1259 

defined,  1259,  vf 

procedure  for  enforcing  shipowners  right  to,  1259,  n7 

eiyment  of,  not  a  condition  precedent  to  landing  goods,  1308 
ow  and  when  payable,  1308,  ns 
lien  for,  law  as  to  consolidated,  1308,  n3 

see  Bill  of  Lading,  Chabtbb  Pabty,  Delivery,  Lien,  Masteb  of 
Ship,  Ship,  and  Shipowner 

FRIGHT— see  Terror. 

FRONTAGER, 

right  of  access  to  highway,  410 

riparian,  position  of,  412,  n3 

access  to  market,  412,  n3 

right  to  load  and  unload  of,  423,  n 

putting  carpet  over  pavement  for  alighting  from  carriage,  423,  n 

breaking  pavement,  when  excused,  424 

liable  to  repair  sea-wall  either  by  prescription  or  by  common  law,  449 

not  liable  to  safeguard  against  the  sea,  at  common  law,  451 

to  river  duty  of  wharfinger  as,  1016 

see  Highway 

FRUIT, 

deterioration  of,  while  being  carried  by  common  carrier,  1067-1068 

FUNERAL  EXPENSES, 

under  Lord  Campbell's  Act,  214,  n2,  219 

GAME, 

property  in,  649 

GAMES, 

considered,  121- 126 
lawful,  what,  123,  n' 
-  cudgel  playing,  125 
romping,  125 

GANGWAY, 

default  of  duty  in  providing,  66 
to  steamer  not  secured,  534,  n* 

placed  for  persons  having  business  on  board  ship  to  use  must  be  reasonably 
safe,  536 

GAOLER, 

how  appointed,  303 

duty  of,  303 

position  of,  with  regard  to  his  prisoners,  303 

how  far  protected  by  warrant,  304 

GAS, 

escape  of,  consequences  of,  88,  90 

negligence  in  cutting  off,  supply  from  metre,  466,  n* 

reasonable  time  for  reconnecting  with  premises,  466,  ns 

escape  of,  into  premises  where  lights  burning,  469 

escape  of,  472 

disconnecting,  pipe,  472 

duty  to  take  the  greatest  precautions  in  the  case  of,  472 

leakage  of,  475,  473>  n* 

explosion  of,  through  master's  negligence,  injuring  servant,  742 

explosion  of,  produced  by  concurrence  of  two  causes,  476 

GAS  COMPANY, 

standard  of  care  required  from,  in  America,  31,  nl 

not  liable  for  projection  of  cover,  through  want  of  condition  of  highway, 

354t  n*— fee  Corporations 
right  to  lay  pipes  in  highway,  425 — see  Highway 
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breaking  up  highway,  461 

supplying  gas   in  an  adjoining  township  to  that  in  which  they  have 
parliamentary  powers,  464 

statutory  powers  of,  465,  n5 

Secretary  of  State  may  authorise  gas  mains  or  pipes  to  be  laid,  466,  ** 

contamination  of  water  by,  467 

extraordinary  degree  of  care  required  from,  468 — see  Care 

liability  of,  for  escape  of  gas,  469 

duty  of,  to  provide  against  deterioration,  469,  471 

duty  of,  in  cutting  off  gas,  472 

liability  of,  for  acts  of  servants,  474 

contributory  negligence  of,  475 

duty  of,  to  test  pipes,  476 

defective  pipe  belonging  to  consumer,  477 

see,  considered,  460-478 

see  Watek  Company 
GENERAL  AVERAGE, 

reference  to  authorities  on,  1248,  n6,  1249,  n2 

principle  determining,  1249 

difference  between  English  and  American  law  of,  1249,  n4 

liability  to  contribute  in  case  of  stranding,  how  regulated,  1303,  w8 

see  Jettison,  Master  of  Ship.  Ship,  and  Shipowner 
GOODS, 

sheriff's  property  in,  310 

when  sale  of,  implies  warranty,  316,  nl 

deterioration  of,  from  inherent  infirmity,  in  hands  of  carrier  for  hire,  1025 

sent  by  common  carrier  should  be  plainly  and  legibly  marked,  1092 

delivered  to  carrier  are  constructively  the  goods  of  the  purchaser,  1093 

right  to  sue  for  goods  sold  and  delivered  is  suspended  during  currency  of 
bill,  1093,  n* 

responsibility  for  the  carriage  of,  does  not  terminate  till  the  owner  or  con- 
signee has  a  reasonable  opportunity  of  removing  them,  1 101 

may  be  demanded  from  carrier  at  a  place  other  than  that  of  consignment, 
1 107 

when  property  passes  in,  1 1 1 1 

sale  of  specific  chattel  does  not  pass  the  property  without  delivery,  1 1 12,  ns 

transferred  from  the  line  of  one  company  to  that  of  another  in  order  to 
facilitate  conveyance,  11 29 

implied  undertaking  with  regard  to  a  specific  article,  1148,  n1 

purchased,  warranty  of,  1 150,  n 

contract  to  carry  over  several  lines  of  railway,  1 166 

see    Common   Carrier,   Delivery,   Vendor   and   Purchaser,   and 
Warranty 

GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES, 

loss  arising  from  fluctuation  in  value  of  does  not  render  trustee  liable, 
i486,  w8 
GRAIN, 

carriage  of,  1263,  n4 

GRATUITOUS  BAILEE, 

what  is  gross  negligence  of,  47,  909 — see  Gross  Negligence 

where  master  is,  of  a  defective  scaffolding  servant  has  no  greater  rights 

than,  542,  n8 
distinction  between  neglecting  to  act  and  acting  negligently,  909,  n1 
with  banker,  910, 

effect  of  theft  from  a,  912 — see  Theft 
distinction  between  skill  required  of,  and  of  a  borrower,  932 — see  Skilled 

Labour 
case  of,  1023,  w6 
railway  company  may  be,  of  baggage  brought  to  be  conveyed,  11 04,  n1 — see 

Luggage 
railway  company  is  not,  of  empties,  1 140 
banker,  1563 
see  Bailment 
GRATUITOUS  DUTY, 

must  be  performed  with  as  much  diligence  when  undertaken,  as  paid,  1478— 

see  Care,  Duty,  and  Negligence 
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GRATUITOUS  LOAN, 

considered,  929-936 

goods  loaned  remain  the  property  of  the  lender,  930 

constituents  of,  930 

degree  of  care  in,  931 — see  Cake,  Duty,  and  Negligence 

on  what  principle  compensation  is  fixed  in  case  of  loss,  934 — see  Borrower, 

Lender 
of  chattel,  effect  on  rights  of  owner  by,  964,  n5 

GRATUITOUS  UNDERTAKING, 
duty  in,  925 
bailee  only  liable  for  gross  negligence,  dolo  proximus,  929,  nl — see  Culpa 

GROSS  NEGLIGENCE, 

what  is  considered,  43-49 

carries  the  consequences  of  dolus,  49 

what,  911,  914 

in  case  of  a  gratuitous  bailee,  912 

of  guest  at  an  inn,  1042 

carrier  not  excused  for,  1085 

liability  for,  excepted  by  common  carrier,  1 1 19 

in  the  case  of  company  directors,  1461 — see  Directors 

amounting  to  evidence  of  fraud,  1624 — see  Fraud 

per  se  will  not  found  an  action  of  fraud,  1628 

GUARANTOR, 

of  overdraft,  banker  no  duty  to  volunteer  information  to,  1528 

GUARANTY, 

commercial  guaranty  is  not  a  negotiable  security,  1541,  n2 — see  Negoti- 
able Instrument,  and  Negotiable  Paper' 

GUARDIAN, 

no  right  of  action  in  respect  of  the  wrongful  killing  of  his  infant  ward, 

except  as  representing  his  estate,  214,  n2 — see  Child 
general  principles  of  guardianship,  1492,  n7 
testamentary,  distinguished  from  father,  1493,  n 
dealing  with  property  by,  ,1493,  n 
liability  of,  for  loss  of  his  ward's  estate,  1493,  n 
negligence  of,  not  binding  on  ward,  16 12 

GUARDIANS  OF  THE  POOR, 

peculiarity  of   their  position  considered  with   reference  to  the    Local 

Government  Board,  288 
duty  of,  in  providing  attendants  in  infirmary,  288 
liability  of,  for  neglect,  289 

GUEST, 

who  is,  1027,  n,  1028,  1035,  1040,  n* 

duty  on,  1036 

effect  of  fraud  of,  1040,  n5 

not  negligence  per  se  not  to  lock  door,  1043,  n2 — see  Innkeeper 

GUN, 

accident  caused  by  explosion  of,  liability  of  railway  company  for,  1185,  n* 
— see  Accident  and  Dangerous  Weapons 

GUNPOWDER, 

storing,  559 

restrictions  on  the  carriage  of,  1073,  n2 

see  Explosive 

HABEAS  CORPUS, 

illegal  invasion  of  liberty  redressed  by,  258,  n1 

HARBOUR, 

as  to  harbour  laws,  1005,  n3 

tidal,  executive  government  of  New  Zealand  held  liable  for  not  removing 
obstructions  in,  1013 

HARBOUR  AUTHORITY, 

rights  and  duties  of  with  respect  to  derelict  vessels  within  jurisdiction, 
I3H»  »' 
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HARBOUR  MASTER, 
duty  of,  713 
authority  of,  1019,  n 
directions  of,  causing  collision,  1275 
duty  of,  as  to  lights  and  dangerous  obstruction,  1317,  n* 

HARBOUR  TRUSTEES, 

appointed  pilotage  authority,  1270,  n1 

HARNESS, 

duty  of  coach  proprietor  in  providing,  1 146 

HATCHWAY, 

open,  liability  for,  1018 

duty  to  protect,  at  night,  in  port,  1019 

HEAT, 

ignorance  of  the  latent  effect  of,  in  storing  casks  of  oil  with  wool  and  rags 
does  not  charge  common  carrier,  1068 

HEDGE, 

between  two  ditches,  presumptive  ownership  of,  607 — tee  Fence,  and 
Marshall  v.  Taylor  (1895),  I  Cb.  641 

HEEDLESSNESS, 

distinction  between,  and  negligence,  4 — see  Negligence 

HIGHWAY, 

placing  obstruction  on,  no — see  Obstruction 

playing  ball  on,  126 

things  falling  from  premises  on,  131,  135,  n1,  138 

building  falling  into,  143,  n* 

relative  rights  of  travellers  and  railway  companies  on  (in  America),  162 

child  of  eight  sent  with  child  under  two  to  play  on,  201,  n3,  203,  r1 — tee 

Child 
nuisance  in,  how  remedied,  353 — see  Nuisance 
old  and  rusty  pipe  left  in,  negligently,  354,  n8 

plug  in,  become  dangerous  through  deterioration  of  highway,  354,  n2 
hole  in,  355 

common  law,  remedy  for  want  of  repair  in,  360 
vested  in  the  local  boards  of  health,  363 — see  Corporations 
one  digging  a  pit  in  a  highway  not  liable  to  private  action  by  a  passenger, 

37i>  n* 
considered,  392-449 

defined,  392,  392,  n8 

various  kinds  of,  392,  ns 

what  is  a  dedication  of  a,  392,  n* 

liability  of  parish  to  repair,  393 

various  statutory  enactments  concerning,  393 

and  street  distinguished,  393,  n 

action  for  non-re£air  of,  will  not  lie,  394 

presentment  of,  out  of  repair  abolished,  394 

must  be  a  nuisance  at  law  before  remedy  by  indictment  is  available,  395 

method  of  proceeding  for  non-repair  of, 

by  indictment,  395 

by  information,  395 
cannot  now  be  dedicated  without  complying  with  statutory  formalities, 

397 
under  the  care  of  surveyor  of  highways,  397— *«€  Surveyor  of  Highways 
non-liability  of  assistant  surveyor,  399 
accident  through  leaving  unlighted  material  on  road  by  night,  who  liable, 

401 
distinction  between  liability  of  surveyor  performing  ministerial  duties  and 

highway  authority,  401 
contractor  doing  work  to,  instructed  by  surveyor  under  highway  board, 

401 
subsidence  in,  402 

contract  to  repair,  by  tramway  company,  403 
projections  overhanging,  404 
amount  of  repair  required  to  be  done  to,  405 

overflowed  or  out  of  repair,  inhabitants  may  use  the  adjoining  land,  407 
negligence  in  the  user  of,  408 
no  action  for  hindering  a  person  passing  along,  408 
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11  particular  damage,"  408,  n3 

action  in  respect  of  obstruction  to,  necessity  to  prove  special  damage, 

409 
special  damage  must  be  additional  element  of  expense  imported  into 

business,  409 
conflicting  with  rights  of  ferry,  409,  » 
what  interferences,  with  the  law  regards,  410 
obstructing  a,  410 — see  Obstruction 
right  of  frontager,  410— see  Frontager 
defect  in,  410,  n* 
owners  of  land  adjoining  have  a  right  to  go  on,  from  any  spot  on  their  own 

land,  412,  n1 
unreasonable  user  of,  413 
obstructing,  by  watching  pigeon  shooting,  414 
unreasonable  time  in  loading  and  unloading  goods  od,  414 
wheel  of  vehicle  coming  off  on,  415 
claim  to  occupy  with  building  materials,  416 
perambulator,  how  far  lawful  on,  416 
collecting  crowds  on,  may  be  a  nuisance,  417 
total  breadth  between  fences  is,  418 
surface  of,  in  whom  vested,  418,  n* 
road  scrapings  beside  the  road,  in  whom  vested,  418,  n4 
special  rights  of  owner  of  the  soil  of,  419 
right  to  have,  continued  at  any  special  level,  419 
ri^ht  to  whole  width  of,  primd  facte  only,  419 
with  excavation  adjoining,  419 
dedicated  subject  to  obstruction,  419 
law  as  to  the  limited  dedication  of,  419,  n* 
duty  of  public  to  repair,  421 
United  States  rule  as  against  highway  authorities  same  as  in  England 

against  adjoining  owners,  421,  n* 
ruinous  building  adjoining,  422 — see  Peopbbty  (Occupation  op) 
flags  covering  cellar  under,  repairable  by  the  parish,  422 
passing  under  a  bridge  of  varying  and  deceptive  height,  422,  n1 
right  to  load  and  unload  merchandise  across  a  footpath,  423,  n 
king  has  nothing  but  the  passage  for  himself  and  people,  the  freehold  of, 

in  owner  of  the  soil,  424,  424,  n* 
police  prosecution  for  obstructing,  within  the  metropolitan  area,  427,  na 
property  abutting  on,  430 — see  Peopbbty  (Occupation  op) 
what  are  proper  uses  of,  431 
trespasses  on,  432,  n3 
to  be  used  only  in  the  ordinary  way,  433 
excessive  weight  on,  433  —ste  Locomotive  Engine 
traction  engines  on  agricultural  roads,  433 
intersected  by  canal,  444— see  Canal 
opening  trenches  in,  to  lay  down  pipes,  460 
right  of  public  to,  cannot  be  alienated  by  local  authorities,  463 
use  of  soil  beneath,  by  some  one  not  owner  and  without  owner's  consent 

but  with  the  consent  of  the  highway  authority  not  legal,  465 — see  Gas 

Company. 
owner  of  soil  of,  may  carry  water  pipes  under,  465 
private  lamp  overhanging,  497 
lands  adjacent  to,  508 

test  of  duty  to  protect  dangerous  place  adjoining,  509 
excavation  near,  different  test  of  duty  in  United  States  from  that  in  England, 

512 
does  not  limit  user  of  property  by  side  of,  513 
dedicated  subject  to  obstruction,  515 
dedicated  subject  to  right  of  occupiers  of  adjoining  property  to  deposit 

goods,  516,  n8 
locomotive  engine  blowing  off  steam  near  to,  518 
use  of  locomotive  engine  on,  distinguished  from  railway  engine  on  company's 

premises,  521 
law  as  to  locomotive  engine  on,  521 
persons  using,  do  so  subject  to  inevitable  risks,  550 — see  Inevitable 

Accident  and  Inevitable  Risk 
cattle  driven  along  taking  mouthful  of  corn,  612 — see  Cattle 
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grazing  cattle  on,  unlawful,  612 

coupled  greyhounds  colliding  with  passengers  on,  no  need  to  show  seUntia, 

to  maintain  an  action  in  respect  of  injury  thus  caused,  632        , 
driving  bull  along,  636,  nB,  639 
horse  lashing  out  on,  637 
law  of  the  road,  6$i—8ee  Collisions  on  Land 
traffic  on,  651 

happening  of  accident  on,  not  evidence  of  negligence,  655 — see  Accident 
duty  of  drivers  to  foot  passengers,  655 
duty  of  foot  passengers  on,  655 

traveller  on  foot  or  on  horseback  to  give  way  to  a  heavy  load,  658 
rights  at  street  crossings,  659 
rights  of  foot  passengers  on,  659 

breaking  open  streets  for  the  purpose  of  laying  gas  pipes,  729 
person  injured  on,  may  recover  irrespective  of  the  capacity  in  which  he  is 

there,  11 63 
repair  to,  after  accident  thereon  evidence  to  show  acceptance  of,  1189,  n* 
where  accident  on,  onus  on  plaintiff  to  show  absence  of  skill  and  care, 

1316 
HIRE, 

contract  of,  at  common  law,  incidents  of,  838 

defined,  951 

obligation  on  the  hirer,  953 

letting  of  defective  things,  953 

duty  of  person  who  lets  out  carriages,  954 

whose  duty  to  repair  in,  955 

rule  of  diligence  in,  956,  957,  959 

thing  hired  must  be  placed  in  a  reasonably  safe  building,  957 

care  of  hired  slaves  in  America,  957  n4 

of  carriage,  958 

care  of  article  bailed  required  from  bailee  for,  959 

destruction  of  thing  hired,  959 

where  redelivery  of  the  thing  hired  becomes  impossible,  959 

thing  returned  in  damaged  condition,  960 

responsibility  of  hirer  of  horse  for  culpa  of  ostler  of  inn,  963,  n5 

of  furnished  lodgings,  964 

loss  following  wrongful  user  but  not  necessarily  consequent  on  it,  965 

of  labour  or  services,  971 

duty  of  bailor  of  labour  or  services,  971 

destruction  of  thing  bailed  pending  completion,  972 

Bell's  rules  as  to  the  application  or  the  maxim,  Bet  peril  domino,  973 

of  labour  or  services,  duty  of  the  bailee,  974 

of  labour  or  services  where  change  of  property  in  materials  to  be  worked 

on,  975 
of  labour  and  services,  lien  on  materials  worked  on,  977 — see  Lien 
of  custody  considered,  979-1020— see  Agister,  Dockowner,  Factor, 

Forwarding  Agent,  Warehouseman,  and  Wharfinger 
of  custody,  duty  to  re-deliver,  979 
of  custody,  duty  of  bailee,  979 

contract  implied  by,  that  thing  hired  is  reasonably  fit,  1149 
see  Bailment 

HIRE  AND  PURCHASE  AGREEMENT, 

holder  of  goods  under,  a  mercantile  agent  for  the  purposes  of  Factors 
Act,  1889  :  987,  w4— -see  FACTOR 

HOARDING, 

when  may  be  erected,  413,  n8 
what  constitutes,  413,  nz 
erected  close  to  tram  line,  413,  n8 
ereotion  of,  under  what  conditions,  489 
absence  of,  in  taking  down  wall,  negligence,  49S 

HOMCEOPATHIST, 

a  medical  man,  1398,  n1 

HORSE, 

kicking  another,  liability  of  owner  considered,  96 
vicious  renders  owner  liable,  129,  845,  n2 
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HOBSR—wntinued. 

exercising,  in  public  place,  130 

run  away,  130 

when  a  kicker,  130 

injuring  child  playing  in  highway,  637 — see  Child 

liability  of  agister  of,  for  injury  caused  by  its  being  gored  by  a  bull,  638 — 

see  Agister 
what  is  evidence  of  a  kicking,  639 
rider   of,  not   bound   to  know  peculiarities   of,  though  he  must  have 

general  knowledge  of  horses,  654 
pace  at  which,  driven,  654 
duty  to  stand  by,  in  street  (in  America),  656,  n4 
bolting,  liability  for,  671 

working  with,  knowing  it  to  be  a  vicious  and  dangerous  animal,  755 
runaway,  being  stopped  by  a  person  does  not  render  person  servant  of 

owner,  830 
known  to  be  vicious,  845,  n2 
bailed,  amount  of  care  of,  928 
hired  for  a  particular  journey,  or  borrowed,  932 
improper  treatment  of,  let  to  hire,  956 
hired,  to  be  ridden  moderately,  957 
hired,  refusing  its  food,  treatment  of,  957 
trespass  of  infant  in  injuring  hired,  959,  n* — see  Infant 
death  of  horse  hired,  who  liable,  959,  n* 
hired,  injured,  anus  of  proof,  961 
hired,  badly  tied  up  in  stable  by  ostler,  963,  n5 
agisted,  981 

sent  to  a  farrier  to  be  shod  not  distrainable,  983 
ignorantly  letting  unsuitable,  984 

left  at  hotel  where  the  owner  never  came,  1029,  a,  1030,  n8 
put  to  grass  by  innkeeper  and  stolen,  1034,  n7 
taken  out  of  inn  and  immoderately  ridden  and  whipped,  1035,  n' 
found  injured  without  negligence  on  part  of  the  common  carrier,  1067 
received  at  station  where  no  consignee  is  ready  to  receive  him,  1 105 
injury  to,  through  a  defect  in  horse  box,  11 20 
condition  not  to  be  liable  for  injury  to,  through   gross  negligence  of 

carrier,  11 22 
injured  by  restiveness  induced  by  negligence  of  carrier,  1129 
negligence  in  not  providing  a  truck  reasonably  fit  for  the  conveyance  of, 

1 142 
frightened,  liability  for  damage  done  by,  1145 

HOSPITAL, 

governors  of,  liability  to  inmates  for  medical  man's  negligence,  1406— see 
Guardians  of  the  Poob  and  Infibmaby 

,     HOTEL, 

guest  in  service  room,  a  trespasser,  530,  n1 

visitor  to,  532 

guest  and  visitor  distinguished,  533 

mil  of  ceiling  in  room  in,  533,  n8 — see  Guest  and  Innkeepeb 

HOUSE, 

let  in  dangerous  state  does  not  render  landlord  liable  to  tenant's  customers, 

421,  n* 
let,  burned  down,  effect  on  the  tenancy,  491,  n1 
see  Landlobd  and  Tenant  and  Pbopekty  (Occupation  of) 

HOUSE  AGENT 

not  conforming  to  instructions,  1379 

letting  house  without  making  reasonable  inquiries  as  to  tenant,  1379 

HUMAN  LIFE, 

setting  instruments  dangerous  to,  on  land,  not  lawful,  642,  n7 
care  for  in  law,  827 

HUMANITY, 

Best,  J.'s,  views  as  to  the  position  of,  in  the  law  of  England,  505  n%  06— tee 
Instinctive  Humanity 

VOL.  H.  3  G 
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HUNTING, 

under  what  conditions  lawful,  629 

distinction  between  hunting  foxes  for  sport  and  by  farmers  for  the  pro- 
tection of  their  flocks,  629,  ns 

action  against  a  huntsman  for  mischief  done  by  the  concourse  of  people 
with  him,  631 

is  it  canonically  lawful  for  a  bishop  to  hunt  ?  631 

HUSBAND  AND  WIFE, 

rights  of,  in  actions  of  negligence,  181 

wife  passenger  in  husband's  vehicle,  207 

rights  of  wife  against  husband,  207,  n1 

husband  suing  for  loss  of  service  of  wife  and  dying  during  pendency  of 

the  action,  240 
innkeeper's  lien  attaches  to  all  luggage  brought  to  an  hotel  by  either 

husband  or  wife,  1048 
surgical  operation  on  wife  without  consent  of  husband,  1402 
consent  of  wife  submitting  to  operation  presumed,  1403 

HYPOTHECATION, 

distinguished  from  pledge,  939 — see  Pawn 

ICE, 

on  platform  of  railway  station,  144,  ns 

IDENTIFICATION, 

the  doctrine  of,  considered,  203 

propositions  of  law  by  Lord  Esher,  M.R.,  as  to,  204 

ILLEGAL  ACT, 

distinguished  from  void  act,  1395 

no  need  of  evidence  of  negligence  to  render  results  flowing  from,  actionable, 
1396 

IMPLIED  CONDITION, 

of  quality  or  fitness,  65,  n3 

IMPLIED  COVENANT, 

none  by  landlord  for  suitability  of  warehouses  and  buildings,  965,  n5 — see 
Landlord  and  Tenant 

IMPROPER  NAVIGATION, 

of  tow,  liability  of  the  owner  of  a  tug  for  damage  done  to  tow  through , 

1281— tee  Collisions  on  Watbb 
meaning  of,  1291,  n 

INADVERTENCE, 
definition  of,  5 

of  servant  when  established,  principle  of  law  as  to  defective  machinery 
becomes  applicable,  778—iMe  Defective  Machinery 

INCOMPETENCE, 

of  servants,  784 

what  constitutes,  785,  787 

when  gross  and  patent,  787 

servant  an  habitual  drunkard,  789,  n4 

see  Master  and  Servant 

INCOMPETENT  USER  OF  MACHINERY, 

master  not  liable  for,  763— see  Machinery 

INDICTMENT, 

for  general  damage  caused  to  the  public,  353 

test  determining  what  wrongs  are  redressable  by,  371,  n 

will  lie  against  corporation  for  misfeasance,  387,  n* 

for  non-repair  of  a  highway,  394 

for  non-repair  of  a  highway,  when  preferred,  395 

illegality  of  agreement  to  compromise,  464,  n1 

INEVITABLE  ACCIDENT, 

principle  on  which  the  cases  on,  may  be  explained,  551 

the  same  on  land  as  by  sea,  657,  n8 

case  of,  672 

theory  of,  considered,  677 

fire,  in  civil  law,  1039 

does  not  excuse  carrier,  1062 
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in  towage,  1273  ' 

of  similar  import,  in  some  cases  in  America,  with  act  of  God,  1288 

producing  collision  on  water,  1324 

test  of,  whether  preventable  by  ordinary  care  and  ordinary  skill,  1325 

cases  of,  enumerated,  1325,  n2 

onus  of  proof  on  defendant  of,  1326 

plaintiff  to  begin,  1326,  n8 

see  Accident. 

INEVITABLE  RISK, 

ambiguity  in  use  of  term,  682,  »4 

INEXPERIENCED  PERSONS, 

brought  into  contact  with  dangerous  machinery,  790 

INFANCY, 

no  defence  in  detinue,  919,  n — see  Detinue 

no  power  to  convert  a  contract  into  a  tort  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  plea 
of,  959 
INFANT, 

under  seven,  responsibility  of,  53,  n1 

en  ventre  sa  mere,  accident  to,  84 

contract  for  the  benefit  of,  874 

on  railway  without  ticket,  11 56 

held  liable  in  Admiralty,  1263,  n8 

representing  himself  as  of  full  age,  whether  an  estoppel,  1569,  n4 

where  guardian  has  transferred  stock  of,  161 2 — see  Child  and  Guardian 

INFINITESIMAL  NEGLIGENCE, 
term  how  used,  27,  41 

INFIRMARY, 

care  of  delirious  patient  in,  289 

liability  of  governors  of,  for  malpractice  of  medical  officer,  1406 — see 
Hospital 

INFIRMITY, 

of  neighbour  does  not  limit  the  exercise  of  rights  of  property,  17 
may  bring  the  consequences  of  negligence,  55 

INFIRM  PERSON, 

special  duty  to,  6,  n1,  181 

INFORMATION 

for  non-repair  of  highway,  395 — see  Highway 

INJUNCTION, 

mandatory  injunction  against  public  body  will  not  be  granted  to  force 

them  to  enter  upon  and  do  their  duty,  353,  n8 — see  CORPORATIONS 
granted  on  one  of  two  grounds :  I.  that  injury  is  irreparable ;   II.  that 

injury  is  continuous,  462 
against  interfering  with  soil  of  highway,  465 

INJURY, 

aggravated  by  wrong  treatment,  1 14 
wilful  aggravation  of,  115 

wrongful  treatment  of,  by  medical  man,  116 — see  Medical  Man 
to  animals  while  in  charge  of  a  bailee  raises  no  presumption  of  negligence, 
147— see  Animals  and  Bailment 

INNKEEPER, 

effect  of  insanity  of,  on  liability  to  his  guest,  55 
when  gratuitous  bailee,  897 

parting  with  luggage  held  as  gratuitous  bailee  to  a  stranger,  909 
definition  of,  1026 
definition  of  inn,  1026 
history  of  the  law  as  to,  1026,  n5 
compellable  to  lodge  strangers,  1028 
who  is  "  guest n  of,  1028 

giving  temporary  use  of  room  to  wash  and  dress  in,  103 1 
loss  of  box  by,  left  to  be  booked  by  carrier  not  conversion,  1031,  n — see 
Conversion  and  Trover 
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reasonable   time   allowed  to   determine  the  status  of  guest*   1032 — see 

Reasonable  Time 
elements  to  be  considered  in  determining  when  the  status  of  guest  is  con- 
stituted, 1033 
agreement  with,  for  the  price  of  board,  not  decisive,  1033 
liability  of,  "  by  the  law  and  the  custom  of  England,"  1033,  1034 
principles  of  liability  of,  laid  down  in  Calye's  case,  1035 
may  let  lodgings  in  inn,  1035,  n1 — see  Lodgings 
may  be  liable  for  bags  of  wheat  stolen  from  an  outhouse,  1035,  n* 
goods  left  in  the  lobby  of  an  inn,  1035,  n4 

goods  stolen  from  sea-bathing  house  provided  for  a  guest,  1035,  n4 
infant  innkeeper,  1035,  n*see  Infancy  and  Infant 
primd  facie  liable  for  loss  but  may  rebut  presumption,  1036,  1039,  n5 
not  bound  to  furnish  room  for  the  display  of  goods  of  guest,  1037 
loss  of  goods  by  accidental  fire,  1038 — tee  Fire 
liability  of,  contrasted  with  that  of  common  carrier,  1039 
must  be  default  of,  to  make  liability  attach  to,  1040 
not  liable  for  goods  stolen  in  his  house  by  the  servant  or  companion  of 

the  guest,  1040 
insanity  of,  1040,  nz 

theft  from  public  room  of  inn,  104 1 — *ee  Theft 
neglect  by  guest  to  use  a  key,  1043 
warning  guest,  1043 
guest  negligent  in  entrusting  luggage  to  any  particular  servant  of,  1043 — •« 

Luggage 
negligent  person  whose  default  occasions  loss  must  be  a  servant  of  the,  1044 
private  arrangement  with  ostler  does  not  affect  liability  of,  1044 
Innkeepers  Act,  1863  :  1046 
only  bound  to  provide  reasonable  accommodation,  not  the  precise  room 

guest  asks  for,  1047 
effect  of  actual  knowledge  of  the  place  to  deposit  valuables  being  brought 

home  to  guest,  1047,  n1 — see  Knowledge 
agreement  of,  with  ostler  that  the  latter  shall  supply  post  horses,  effect  of, 

1 136 
may  keep  inn  only  for  those  who  come  in  their  carriages,  1247 
see  Guest 

INNOCENT  HOLDER, 

of    forged   instrument    liability    of,    1550— see   Estopppel,    Forgeby, 
Negotiable  Instrument,  and  Negotiable  Paper 

INSANITY, 

as  a  defence  in  contract,  54,  n3 

test  of,  in  law,  55,  n8 

produced  by  accident  and  resulting  in  suicide,  liability  in  respect  of,  con* 

sidered,  112 
of  innkeeper,  1040,  n* 

INSOLVENCY 

of  drawer  or  acceptor  of  bill  does  not  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  a 

demand  of  payment  or  of  notice  of  dishonour,  1539,  ns 
allegation  of,  in  declaration   on  bill,  effect  of,   1539   n7 — see   Bill  of 

Exchange 

INSPECTION, 

duty  on  the  master  to  provide  for,  of  machinery,  759 

of  railway  company  in,  of  cars,  11 52 
of  bankers'  books,  1524 

INSTINCTIVE  HUMANITY, 

alleged  principle  concerning  noticed,  178 

INSURANCE, 

proximo,  causa  in,  93,  n4 — see  Cause  and  Pxoximate  Cause 

against  accident  happening  "  by  exposure  of  the  insured  to  obvious  risk  of 

injury,"  what  is,  159,  n4 — see  Accident 
an  insurance  company  has  no  independent  action  for  being  compelled  to 
pay  the  value  of  a  policy  by  reason  of  accident  caused  by  the  negli- 
gence of  third  person,  210,  n5 
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effect  of  an  existing  insurance  in  the  case  of  personal  injury  to  the 

assured,  233 
life  insurance  not  an  indemnity,  233,  n2 
how  income  of  deceased  should  be  calculated  in  an  action  under  Lord 

Campbell's  Act,  where  there  is,  234 
against  railway  accident,  and  on  life  distinguished,  234 
against  fire  covers  losses  occasioned  by  the  fault  or  negligence  of  the 

assured,  600 
subrogation  in,  601 
insurable  interest,  what,  887,  n 
bailee  when  an  insurer,  890 

agent  procuring,  with  exception  of  a  risk  not  ordinarily  excepted,  925 
stipulation  who  is  to  insure  is  evidence  of  who  is  to  bear  risk  of  loss,  973,  n* 
no  insurable  interest  till  property  has  passed,  974 
when  factor's  obligation  to  insure  arises,  992 
mortgagee  cannot  claim  benefit  of  policy  of  insurance  against  fire  in  the 

benefit  of  the  mortgagor,  992 
fire,  is  a  contract  of  indemnity,  993,  n2 — see  Fire 
what  is  an  "  interest,"  in  goods  insured,  993,  n2,  995,  n2 
underwriters  cannot  maintain  an  action  in  their  own  names  for  damage 

to  the  thing  insured,  993,  n2 
obligation  on  a  reinsurer,  994 
"  double  insurance,"  994,  n9 
the  position  of  an  insurance  broker,  995 

discovery  of  documents  in  an  action  on  a  policy  of  marine  insurance,  995,  na 
authority  of  insurance  broker,  995,  n8 
slip  not  a  legal  contract,  996 
duty  of  insured,  997 
exception  of  risks  does  not  discharge  from  the  liability  of  common  carrier, 

1020,  n* 
by  common  carrier,  106 1 
what  constitutes  total  loss,  1071,  nfl 
agreed  value  cannot  be  disputed  after  loss,  1087,  n1 
carrier's  rights  under  a  floating  policy  of,  1 108 
goods  should  be  insured  if  an  usage  to  do  so,  11 13 
by  common  carrier  against  loss  arising  from  the  negligence  of  his  own 

servants,  1252,  n8 
time  policy  whether  warranty  of  seaworthiness  is  implied  in,  1254  n1 — see 

Seaworthiness 
underwriters  at  liberty  in  case  of  a  voyage  policy  to  litigate  question 

of  seaworthiness,  1254,  n6 
where  defect  of  seaworthiness  arising  after  commencement  of  risk  is  per- 
mitted to  continue  from  bad  faith  or  want  of  prudence  on  the  part  of 

the  insured,  1255,  n 
effect  of  payment  of  a  total  marine  loss  by  the  insurer,  1295 
claim  of  underwriters  to  rank  with  the  owners  of  cargo  destroyed  in  the 

distribution  of  the  fund  lodged  in  Court  by  the  owner  on  account  of 

the  ship  which  did  the  damage,  1295 — 8ee  Collisions  on  Water  and 

Ship 
loss  by  fire  occasioned  by  the  negligence  of  master  of  ship  or  his  crew 

does  not  discharge  insurers,  1296 
of  perishable  goods,  1297 
the  distinction  between  marine,  and  other  liability  is,  that  there  only  the 

causaproxima  can  be  regarded,  1297 
law  of  abandonment,  1297,  n,  1300,  n2 — see  Abandonment 
distinction  between  the  interpretation  of  the  exceptions  in  a  policy  of 

insurance  and  in  a  bill  of  lading,  1298 
forfeiture  through  smuggling  resulting  from  shipowner's  negligence,  effect 

on  policy  of,  1298,  nl 
on  abandonment  master  becomes  agent  of  insurer,  1300,  na 
where  loss  occasioned  by  negligently  and  wrongfully  throwing  over  so 

much  ballast  that  the  ship  became  unsea worthy,  1300 
warranties  attaching  to  policies  of  marine  insurance,  1300,  n6 
in  maiine  policy  warranty  of  competence  of  captain  and  crew,  1300,  n8 
effect  on,  of  sending  ship  to  sea  under  a  time  policy,  at  a  time  when  it  was 

dangerous  to  go,  1301 
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underwriter's  right  to  the  exercise  of  the  master's  judgment  unfettered 

by  instructions,  1302,  n1 
history  of  the  literature  and  law  of  marine  insurance,  reference  to,  1302,  n2 
contract  of,  does  not  attach  to  thing  insured  so  that  benefit  of  insurance 

passes  on  Bale  of  thing,  1302,  n3 
deviation  as  a  ground  of  avoiding  a  policy  of,  1362,  n* 
neglect  of  trustee  to  insure,  1490 

INSURANCE  BROKER, 
his  position,  995 
his  duty,  995 

gross  negligence  of,  998,  n8 
see  Broker 

INTENT, 

does  not  determine  liability  apart  from  conduct,  17 
immaterial  and  not  triable,  102,  n 
an  inference  in  law  not  a  matter  of  direct  proof,  685 
Hume's  view,  685,  n4 

INTERPLEADER, 

when  granted,  320 

where  warehouseman  may  interplead,  1001 

INVALID, 

where,  may  require  greater  than  ordinary  care  from  railway  company, 
1 192,  n* — see  Infirmity 

INVESTMENT, 

trustees'  duty  in,  1485 

not  in  terms  authorised  by  the  powers  of  the  trust,  1491 
making,  1503 

cestui  que  trust,  instigating,  1504 
under  control  of  Court,  1505 
acquiescence  in  improper,  by  cestui  que  trust,  15 17 
proving  insufficient,  1 5 1 7 

insufficient,  rights  of  cestui  que  trust  against  property  purchased  when, 
1518 

INVITATION, 

when  qualified  does  not  raise  liability,  194 
to  premises  held  out  by  bell  and  knocker,  528 

what  will  ordinarily  be  construed  as  business  justifying  entry  on  premises, 
540i  nl 

INVOLUNTARY  BAILEE, 
position  of,  907 

when  common  carrier  becomes  one,  101 1 
case  of,  1023,  n6 

where  goods  remain  with  carrier  as,  1 102 
see  Bailment,  Delivery,  Warehouseman,  and  Wharfinger 

JETTISON, 

defined,  1248 

sacrifice  must  conform  to  five  conditions,  1249 

constituents  of,  1249,  n8 

(?)  whether  right  of,  arises  from  implied  contract  or  founded  on  natural 

justice,  1249,  n3 
deck  cargo,  1250 

must  be  without  negligence,  1251 
lien  of  owner  of  goods  sacrificed,  1251 
right  for  pro  raid  contribution,  1251 
see  General  Average  and  Salvage 

JETTY, 

letting  out  as  landing-place,  nature  of  the  representation  involved  in,  1016 

JEWELS, 

pawned,  wearing,  949 

left  with  waiter  at  an  hotel,  1044 

see  Bailment 
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JOB  COACHMAN, 

liability  of  hirer  for,  722,  723 

JOB  MASTER, 

liability  of,  723 

JOINT  ACTION, 

will  lie  against  principal  and  agent  for  a  personal  injury  caused  by  the 
negligence  of  the  agent,  655,  ns— see  Agent 

JOINT  CONTRACT, 

of  partner,  11 57,  n*—*ee  Partnership 

JOINT  LIABILITY, 

for  failure  to  perform  duty,  340,  n2— Joint  Tobt  Feasors 

JOINT  NEGLIGENCE, 
considered,  88 
both  persons  liable,  195 
in  driving,  657 
see  Joint  Tobt  Fbasobs 

JOINT  STOCK  COMPANY, 

purpose  of,  described,  1459,  n1 

directors  of,  not  answerable  for  innocent  mistake,  1467 

directors  of,  may  be  treated  as  trustees  of  money  which  comes  to  their 

hands,  1469,  n5 
prospectus  issued  by  directors  of,  effect  of,  147 1 
report  of  directors  of,  at  a  general  meeting,  1472 
duty  of  those  dealing  with,  1473 
liability  of  liquidator  of,  1473 
position  of  executors  on  the  register  of,  1477,  n1 
banker  of,  not  bound  to  inquire  whether  persons  drawing  cheques  as 

directors  are  legally  appointed,  1522 
summary  power  to  rectify  the  register  of,  1576 
legislation  for  preserving   purchasers   of   stock  from    losses  by  forged 

transfer,  161 3 
refusing  to  register  a  transfer  which  they  are  estopped  from  disputing, 

1613 
entitled  to  time  to  consider  the  documents  brought  to  them  for  registration, 

1619,  n2 
"certification"  and  "certificate"  of  shares  distinguished  16 19,  n* 
not  precluded  from  alleging  to  a  transferee  who  has  brought  them  a  forged 

transfer  to  register  that  the  same  is  a  forgery,  1622 
negligence  in  giving  certificate,  1623 
see  Directors  and  Estoppel 

JOINT  TORT  FEASORS, 

rights  and  liabilities  of,  noted,  200,  n1 

each  liable  for  whole  damage,  889 

law  of  limitation  of,  contribution  among,  referred  to,  890,  nl 

driving  carriage,  967—see  Collisions  on  Land 

not  necessary  all  should  be  joined,  1 144,  n1 

pilot  and  crew  of  ship,  1271 

in  case  of  Admiralty  action,  1281 

in  a  collision,  1295,  n*—set  Collisions  on  Water  and  Wrong-Doers 

JOURNEYMAN, 
who  is,  872 

JUDGE, 

respective  functions  of  judge  and  jury,  1 1-14 

power  of,  to  nonsuit,  14 

duty  of,  in  directing  jury  as  to  onus  of  proof,  128 

functions  of,  discriminated  from  those  of  jury,  148 

to  say  whether  negligence  can  be  legitimately  inferred  from  any  given 

state  of  facts,  151 
duty  of,  in  oases  where  there  is  evidence  of   negligence,   confined  to 

pointing  out  to  jury  the  rules  to  guide  them  in  their  findings,  154 
to  say  whether  there  is  evidence  to  go  to  the  jury  on  any  issue,  158 
malice  of,  274 

immunity  of,  for  judicial  acts,  275,  276 
ought  not  to  be  drawn  into  question,  276,  278 
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JUDGE — continued. 

distinction  between  judge  of  Superior  Court  and  judge  of  Inferior  Court 

as  to  immunity  from  process,  278 
visitor  of  an  eleemosynary  corporation  has  judicial  powers,  278,  nl 
action  by  advocate  against  the  Lord  President  of  the  Court  of  Session, 

278,  n9 
County  Court,  acting  without  jurisdiction,  liable  to  action,  280 
of  court  of  record  not  answerable  for  an  erroneous  judgment,  281 
answerable  for  act  done  where  he  has  no  jurisdiction,  281 
may  by  precept  direct  sheriff  to  summon  jurors,  307 
right  of  the  Chief  Justice  to  appoint  officers  in  his  Court,  332 
not  answerable  for  errors  of  judgment,  351,  n8 
direction  to  jury  by,  in  case  of  solicitor's  negligence,  1424 
see  Evidence,  Jury,  and  Onus 

JUDGMENT, 

when  operating  as  a  change  of  remedy,  200,  n1 
effect  of,  on  collateral  remedy,  200,  nl 
security  for  original  cause  of  action,  201,  n 
without  satisfaction,  effect  of,  201,  n 
distinction  between  void  and  erroneous,  308 

negligent  entry  of,  cannot  be  amended  to  operate  to  the  injury  of  an 
innocent  third  person,  1648,  nl 

JURY, 

functions  of,  and  right  to  decide  questions  of  law,  11-14,  1598 

how  Court  is  to  deal  with  findings  of,  138 

functions  of,  discriminated  from  those  of  judge,  148 

must  say  whether  negligence  ought  to  be  inferred  from  facts  submitted  to 

them,  151 
independent  knowledge  of  members  of  the  jury,  153,  n2 
verdict  of,  when  set  aside,  153,  w4 

where  conflict  of  evidence  case  cannot  be  taken  from,  154 
where  case  may  be  removed  from,  156,  164,  n4 
no  case  for,  where  both  the  evidence  and  conclusions  from  it  are  admitted, 

158 

may  not  at  common  law  apportion  negligence  between  the  plaintiff  and 

the  defendant,  171 
issue  for,  in  deciding  reasonable  expectation  of  pecuniary  benefit,  219 
immunity  of  grand  jurors,  275 

no  prosecution  for  conspiracy  lies  against  grand  jurors,  275 
cannot  lawfully  be  punished  by  fine,  imprisonment  or  otherwise  for  find- 
ing against  the  evidence  or  against  the  direction  of  the  judge,  276 
verdict  of,  might  be  set  aside  by  attaint,  277,  n1 
functions  of,  considered,  277,  n1 
practice  of  fining,  277,  n? 
qualifications  of  juryman,  306,  n4 
lists,  306,  n4 

method  of  returning,  306,  n4 
challenge  of,  306,  n* 

exemptions  extend  to  coroner's  jury,  306,  n* 
any  qualified  juror  has  an  action  against  the  proper  officer  for  maliciously 

omitting  to  insert  his  name  in  jury  list,  307 
The  Jurors'  Book,  307 
may  not  sit  in  judgment  on  the  efficiency  of  a  scheme  of  work  directed 

by  a  public  body,  in  a  private  action,  373 — see  Corporations 
misbehaviour  of  grand  jury  in  not  finding  a  Dill  of  indictment  ground  for 

information  for  not  repairing  highway,  395 
province  of,  in  affixing  liability  in  shooting  cases,  605 
question  of  scope  of  employment  for,  705 
finding  of  facts  for,  conclusion  from  facts  one  of  law,  770 
whether  conduct  is  voluntary  or  not  is  not  always  for  the,  772 
may  sometimes  draw  conclusion  of  incompetence  of  servant  from  a  single 

act,  788 
have  to  say  what  is  reasonable  care  of  railway  company  and  whether 

proper  precautions  have  been  used,  11 85 
province  of,  in  determining  whether  professional  skill  has  been  exerted, 

1 191 
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evidence  of  member  of,  inadmissible  to  show  verdict  does  not  correctly 

express  the  result  at  which  they  had  arrived,  1205,  n3 
allowed  under  Lord  Campbell's  Act  in  Admiralty  Division,  1248,  n8 
province  of,  in  determining  question  of  solicitor's  negligence,  1424 
province  of,  in  mercantile  cases,  1598 
see  Evidence,  Judge,  and  Onus 

JUSTICES  OF  THE  PEACE, 

the  position  of,  when  complaints  against,  considered,  261 

not  liable  for  error  within  their  jurisdiction,  274,  n4 

information  not  granted  against,  though  they  mistake  the  law,  if  they  do 

not  act  corruptly,  275,  n 
statutory  officers,  281,  n8 
neglect  of  duties  by,  281,  n3 
history  and  powers  of,  considered,  281,  ns 
action  against,  282,  nL 
what  are  ministerial  acts  of,  282,  n1 
action  against,  for  refusing  to  grant  a  licence,  282,  ns 
action  against,  for  refusing  to  take  an  examination  under  a  statute,  282,  n* 
warrant  of,  an  adjudication  of  every  material  point,  283 
constable  acting  in  obedience  to  warrant  of,  protected,  283,  n* 
acting  without  jurisdiction,  308 
former  powers  of,  as  to  presentment  of  highways,  394 
present  functions  of,  at  highways  sessions,  395 
inquire  into  nuisance  from  broken  bridges,  447 

KNOWLEDGE, 

of  defect  in  machinery,  65 

ol  condition  of  premises  disentitles  injured  person  to  recover  in  respect  of 

injury  received  therefrom,  135,  n3 
of  one  person  how  it  affects  another  jointly  injured,  182 
of  danger  how  it  affects  liability,  525 
evidence  of,  635 

of  vicious  disposition  of  animals,  637 
or  scientific  antiquity  of  the  need  of,  to  render  owner  liable  in  case   of 

animal  doing  injury,  638 
of  vicious  propensity  may  be  either  directly  communicated  or  imputed, 

644 
evidence  of,  645 
of  dog's  habit  to  worry  sheep  no  evidence  of  owner's  knowledge  of  a 

disposition  to  attack  men,  647 
of  dangers  by  servant,  743,  n1 
what  is  sufficient  averment  of  want  of,  749,  750,  n1 
tendency  to  presume  want  of,  752 

plea  of,  not  a  conclusive  defence  in  itself,  754,  770,  773,  781 
duty  of  master,  where  he  has  greater  means  of,  than  servant,  760 
of  danger  and  continuance  at  work  "subsequent   to,  not  necessarily  an 

acceptance  of  risk,  776 
under  Employers'  Liability  Act,  1880 :  848 

want  of  knowledge  of  defect  ot  ship  no  excuse  to  shipowner,  1252 
of  shipowner  where  essential  to  invalidate  insurance  through  supervening 

unseaworthiness,  1302 — see  Insurance 
necessary  to  make  laches,  15 12 — see  Laches 
of  misapplication  of  funds  presumed  where  dealing  is  inconsistent  with 

duty  of  trustee,  1523 
of  defect  in  bill  of  exchange,  1549 — see  Defect 
what  are  means  of  knowledge,  161 5,  n* 
what,  amounts  to  notice,  1641 — see  Notice 

KNOWN  DANGER, 

effect  of  working  in  presence  of,  540 — see  Dangerous  Employment  and 
Dangerous  Machinery 

LACHES, 

doctrine  of,  in  case  of  a  trustee,  151 1 
rule  as  to,  in  United  States,  151 1 

proposal  to  pay  bill  of  exchange  by  instalments  made  in  ignorance  of 
indorsee's  laches,  1538— see  Bill  of  Exchange 
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not  imputable  to  the  government  in  its  sovereign  character,  1552,  n7 — see 

Sovereign 
where  government  in  the  domain  of  commerce,  submits  itself  to  laws 

governing  individuals,  1552,  n7 
mere  submission  to  an  injury  for  any  time  short  of  the  period  limited  for 

the  enforcement  of  the  right  of  action  is  not,  1574 
what  necessary  to  postpone  a  prior  incumbrancer,  1644,  n?—gee  MORTGAGE 

LADING  (BILL  OF), 

delivery  without  production  of,  1093,  n1 

LAME  PERSON, 

special  duty  to,  6,  n1 

duty  to,  when  not  known  to  be  lame,  17 — see  Infirmity 

LAMP, 

breaking  or  damaging  the  street,  414,  nl 

overhanging  place  where  the  public  have  rights  must  be  kept  in  good 
condition,  497 
LAND, 

building  on  another's,  882,  n2 

LANDLORD  AND  TENANT, 

sheriff  liable  to  landlord  under  8  Anne  c.  14  for  a  year's  rent,  328 

letting  house  in  dangerous  state,  421,  n- — see  Dangerous  Place  and 
Dangerous  Premises 

see  Property  (Occupation  of) 

obligation  of  landlord  where  burden  of  repair  cast  on  tenant,  421,  ** 

responsibility  for  nuisance  on  land,  484 — see  Nuisance 

duty  of  landlord  where  particular  care  required,  484 

landlord  not  responsible  for  tenant's  nuisance,  484 

land  let  with  nuisance  on  it,  484 

no  duty  to  determine  tenancy  where  nuisance  on  land,  485 

landlord  liable  for  natural  and  necessary  consequences  of  the  demise,  485 

yearly  tenancy  annually  continued  is  one  complete  lease,  486 

tenant  primd  facie  liable  for  want  of  repair  to  premises,  487 

grating  in  pavement  out  of  repair,  488 

landlord  undertaking  to  repair,  488 

tenant  must  bring  action  for  temporary  nuisance,  488 

building  repairs  to  house,  489 

express  agreement  to  repair  between,  effect  of,  490 

fall  of  snow  from  roof,  490,  n3 

letting  house  in  dangerous  state.  491 

two  ways  in  which  landlord  can  be  made  liable :  (1)  contract  (2)  misfeasance, 
491 

house  burned  down,  491,  n1 — see  Fire 

lease  of  incorporeal  hereditament,  491,  n* 

no  warranty  implied  that  premises  are  fit  for  habitation,  unless  let  furnished, 
492 

tenant  has  no  action  against  landlord  for  defective  stair,  492,  n* — see  Stair- 
case 

condition  as  to  fitness  under  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  1890:  493 

how  the  relation  is  modified  by  the  circumstances  of  tenement  houses,  531 

at  common  law  lessees  not  liable  for  fire  either  accidental  or  negligent, 
591  n* — see  Fire 

landlord  personally  interfering  with  property  renders  himself  liable,  722 

tenant  covenanting  to  repair,  liability  of,  972,  n8 

tenant  at  will  not  Sable  for  general  repairs,  972  n2 

lessee  excused  penalty  where  property  destroyed  by  Act  of  God,  1064 

solicitor's  duty  in  matters  relating  to,  1438 — see  Solicitor 

LANDSLIP, 

caused  by  rainfall,  not  Act  of  God,  1062,  n1 

LAW  AGENT, 

negligence  of,  1417 

bringing  investment  under  notice  of  client  and  expressing  opinion  in  its 
favour,  1439 
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LAWFUL  ACT, 

defined,  678,  n1  7 

ambiguity  in  the  use  of  the  term,  680 

I.  absolute  and  obligatory  duty,  680 

II.  exercise  of  legal  right,  681 

III.  done  under  inducements  to  act,  681 
quality  of,  considered,  683 

injury  resulting  from,  of  the  servant  authorised  by  the  master,  renders  the 
master  liable,  695 

LEASE, 

should  contain  all  useful  and  proper  covenants,  1438 
under  lease  granted  without  lessor's  consent  when  provided  for  in  lease, 
not  to  be  relieved  against,  1438,  ns — see  Landlord  and  Tenant 

LEGAL  INJURY, 

how  constituted,  675—*^  Damages  and  Duty 

LEGAL  PROCESS, 

when  seizure  of  bailment  may  be  excused  by  necessity  of,  1001,  n1 

LENDER, 

may  terminate  bailment  when  he  pleases,  935 

duties  correlative  with  those  of  borrower,  935 

must  not  conceal  known  defects,  936 

on  bottomry  bond  bound  to  exercise  a  reasonable  diligence,  1266,  n* 

see  Borrower 

LENDER  AND  BORROWER, 

duty  of  solicitor  in  matters  relating  to,  1438-1440 — see  Solicitor 

LETTER. 

failure  to  deliver,  when  duty  voluntarily  undertaken,  929,  n1. 
no  duty  to  answer,  in  law  apart  from  contract,  1389 

LEX  LOCI  CONTRACTUS, 

primd  facie  governs  where  stipulation  valid  in  one  oountry  only  of  two 

concerned  in  the  contract,  1304,  n 
considered  to  be  country  of  ship  in  case  of  contract  for  mariners'  wages, 
1319,  n1 

LIABILITY, 

dependent  on  breach  of  duty,  61 

arising  from  user  of  property,  72 

in  the  case  of  intervening  causes,  76 

arising  from  an  omission  to  act,  1472,  n3 — see  Duty 

LICENCE, 

to  obstruct  highway  unlawful,  429 

to  do  a  thing  which  is  done  negligently,  429,  n2 

licence  and  non-interference  distinguished,  430 

rights  of  licensee,  524,  n1 

licensee  must  use  things  as  they  exist  at  time  of  licence,  525,  527 

special  duty  to  licensee,  in  the  United  States,  of  railway  company,  526 

to  use  a  way,  when  implied,  duty  to  keep  way  free  from  obstacles,  535,  n3 

who  is  a  licensee,  537 

"licensee  "  distinguished  from  a  "mere  licensee,"  537,  n1 

LIEN, 

defined  and  considered,  939 

where  labour  and  skill  have  conferred  increased  value  on  thing,  977 

in  England  only  exists  in  the  case  of  a  bailee,  977 

agister  none,  982 

livery  stable  keeper,  none,  982 

rights  of  trainer  of  race  horse,  982,  ns 

innkeeper's  diligence  where  he  has,  1046 

what,  an  innkeeper  is  entitled  to,  1048 

of  owner  of  goods  sacrificed  by  jettison,  1251 

on    cargo    where    charges  were  incurred  without  authority  of  owner, 

1259, n 
master  has  a,  on  goods  and  the  freight  to  the  extent  of  his  engagement, 

1264,  n1 
law  in  the  United  States  as  to  shipper's,  on  ship,  1268 
no  lien  for  ordinary  towage  service,  1273,  n3 
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for  freight,  law  as  to,  consolidated,  1308,  n* 

of  master  of  ship  on  luggage  of  passenger  for  passage  money,  13 10 

law  of  maritime,  1330,  n* 

master's,  has  no  priority  over  seamen's,  1330,  n9 

seamen's,  for  wages  secured  by  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894 :  I33°>  * 

defined,  1387,  n8 

of  solicitor,  1435,  n14,  1444,  n7 

of  banker,  1561,  n°,  1562 

for  unpaid  purchase  money,  1643 — see  Vendor  and  Purchaser 

LIFT, 

falling  down  the  well  of  a,  530,  n1 — see  Elevator 

LIGHTERMAN, 

a  common  carrier,  1022 

LIGHTNING, 

fire  caused  by,  exception  to  common  carrier's  liability,  106  x,  1063 
loss  by,  act  of  God,  1296 

LIGHTS, 

of  ships  in  collision,  1341 

LIMITATIONS  (STATUTE  OF),  (21  Jac.  I.  c.  16) 

does  not  apply  to  a  Petition  of  Right,  268,  n* 

where  communion  plate  bailed,  sold  by  bailee,  920,  n1 

does  not  apply  in  the  case  of  a  pawn,  942 

in  action  for  negligence  against  solicitor,  1428 

when  the  statute  begins  to  run,  1429,  n4 

what  is  sufficient  acknowledgment  to  revive  a  debt,  1429,  n4 

running  against  partner,  1458,  n 

where  act  of  directors  is  a  breach  of  trust,  1469 

directors  as  trustees  may  plead,  1469 

in  claim  of  cestui  que  trust  against  his  trustee,  1509 

Trustee  Act,  1888,  sec.  8 :  1509 

fraud  of  trustee  takes  case  out  of,  1509 

concealed  fraud,  relation  to,  15 10,  1556,  n 

excluded  by  express  trust  but  not  by  implied  or  constructive  trust,  1511,  * 

effect  of  payment  by  executor  of  debt  barred  by,  15 12 

runs  against  banker  as'  in  the  case  of  any  other  simple  contract  debt, 
1521,  n2 

in  case  of  a  promissory  note,  1537,  n* 

runs  from  the  time  when  a  bill  is  presented  and  refused  acceptance, 
1538,  n4 

begins  to  run  immediately  on  payment  being  made  on  a  forged  instru- 
ment, 1542,  n* 

see  Bill  of  Exchange,  Forgery,  Estoppel,  Negotiable  Instrument, 
Negotiable  Paper,  and  Trustee 

LIQUIDATOR, 

of  joint  stock  company,  1473 
delaying  to  distribute  assets,  1473 

LIVE  STOCK, 

on  what  terms  usually  carried,  1097 

common  carrier's  liability  for  conveyance  of,  1 140 — see  Common  Carrier 

LIVERY  STABLE  KEEPER, 
horse  hired  from,  963,  nB 
usually  tenant  of  buildings  in  which  he  lodges  goods  intrusted  to  him, 

965,  n* 
no  lien,  982 

unless  by  special  agreement,  983 

horses  and  carriages  standing  with  are  distrainable,  983 — see  Distress 
placing  horse  carried  by  railway  and  not  claimed  with,  1105 

LOADING, 

time  of,  implication  of  law  as  to,  1260 
duty  of  master  in,  1260,  n9 

see  Bill  of  Lading,  Delivery,  Master  of  Ship,  Ship,  and  Ship- 
owner 
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LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINE, 

power  to  use  given  by  statute,  341 

onus  of  showing  defect,  when  on  plaintiff,  342,  n4 

law  as  to,  on  highways,  521 

analogy  of  the  law  regulating  the  user  of,  to  that  concerned  with  dangerous 

machinery,  841 
definition  of,  861 
con  tract  by  carrier  to  convey,  1071 

LODGINGS, 

ready  furnished,  hirer's  responsibility  in  respect  of,  964 

LOGS, 

delivered  to  be  sawn,  975 
see  Bailment 

LOSS, 

of  goods  bailed,  1024 

covers  misdelivery  under  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Act,  1854  :  1 124,  n1 

occasioned  by  pure  accident  probably  not  within  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic 

Act,  1854:  1124,  n6 
from  complex  causes,  how  damage  apportioned,  1258,  n7 

LOST  PROPERTY, 

when  not  personal  luggage,  railway  company's  duty, with  regard  to,  1227 
finder  of,  905 

LOST  BILL  OR  NOTE, 

law  as  to,  considered,  1545 

see  Bill  of  Exchange,  Estoppel,  Negotiable  Instrument,  and 
Negotiable  Papkb 

LUGGAGE, 

lost  by  fault  of  cab  driver,  967 

handed  to  wrong  servant,  1043 

while  being  conveyed  to  an  hotel,  custody  of,  1044 

carried  on  conditions,  11 70 — see  Condition 

what  is  personal,  12 16 

passengers',  is  "  articles,  goods,  or  things  "  within  the  Railway  and  Canal 

Traffic  Act,  1854 :  1216 
responsibility  of  carrier  for,  1216 
test  applicable  as  to  amount  of,  121 7 
onus  of  proving  goods  carried  are  ordinary  and  personal,  on  the  plaintiff, 

1218 
liabilities  in  respect  of,  where  the  passenger  exercises  control  over,  during 

the  time  of  its  conveyance,  121 8 
passenger  taking  luggage  into  a  railway  carriage  with  him,  1221 
rule  of  company*s  liability  stated  in  Great  Western  Railway  Company  v. 

Bunch,  1 22 1 
must  be  not  only  carried  but  delivered,  1224 

delivery  short  of  ordinary  delivery  may  in  some  cases  be  accepted,  1225 
where  not  ordinary  or  personal  luggage,  1226 
American  rule  as  to  allowance  of  luggage,  1226,  n* 
no  implication  of  liability  of  company  for,  from  the  porter  having  seen  it 

was  not  personal  luggage,  1229 
rule  of  law  as  to  ordinary  personal  luggage  free  of  charge,  settled,  1229 
personal,  what  is  notice  of,  1230 
delivery  to  "  baggage  master,    1231 
what  facts  sufficient  to  raise  the  presumption  of  a  contract  as  to,  from 

knowledge  and  acquiescence,  1231 
in  the  possession  of  carrier  in  another  character  than  that  of  carrier,  1231 
test  for  determining  liability  of  company  for  lost,  1232,  n1,  1233 
railway  company's  liability  for,  is  that  of  common  carrier,  1233  # 

what  amounts  to  delivery  of,  1234 
left  on  platform  of  railway  station,  1234,  n* 
transfer  from  one  station  to  another,  1235,  1238 
lost  "  off  the  line,"  1236 
loss  or  damage  of,  raises  a  primd  facie  inference  of  want  of  care  on  the 

carrier,  1238 
right  to  take,  does  not  attach  to  every  train,  1238 
of  passenger  by  water,  13 10 
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LUNATIC, 

distinction  between  criminal  act  of,  and  civil  trespass,  53 
responsibility  of  lunatic  magistrate,  53,  n8 
irresponsibility  of  lunatic  considered,  54 
special  duty  to,  181 
medical  care  of,  1407 

common  law  as  to,  modified  by  statute,  1408 
certifying  under  the  Lunacy  Act,  responsibility  for,  1408 
degree  of  care  to  be  used  in  certifying,  1409 — see  Insanity  and  Respon- 
sible Agbnt 

MACHINERY, 

master's  duty  as  to  condition  of,  740 — see  Employees'  Liability  Act, 
1880 

no  duty  to  employ  improvements  till  they  are  generally  adopted,  741,  n? 

no  absolute  duty  on  the  master  to  supply,  in  all  respects  fit,  742 

substitution  of  cheaper  method  of  using,  for  the  ordinary  one,  when 
accident  results,  does  not  of  necessity  render  master  liable,  745 

master  not  bound  to  insure  the  absolute  safety  of,  757 

obligation  of  the  master  with  regard  to,  where  no  direct  personal  negli- 
gence, 758 

gradual  wear  of,  master  must  take  measures  with  regard  to,  759 

master  not  liable  for  incompetent  management  of  proper  machinery,  763 

waiver  of  right  to  fit  machinery,  788 

what  is  defect  in  the  condition  of,  840 

dangerous,  what  is,  840 — see  Dangerous  Machinery 

no  duty  to  guard  against  latent  defect  in,  discoverable  by  no  human  skill 
or  care,  1149 — see  Masteb  and  Sebvant 
MALICE, 

not  a  ground  of  action  against  officer  in  the  military  service  of  the  Crown 
when  manifested  in  course  of  a  military  inquiry  with  reference  to  the 
subject  of  the  inquiry,  265 

in  judicial  officers,  274 — see  JUDGE 

shall  not  be  intended  against  grand  jurors,  275 — see  JURY 

may  be  implied  from  crassa  negligentia,  1628,  ns 

MALICIOUS  PROSECUTION, 

for  unreasonably  delaying  the  calling  of  a  court-martial,  350 

MALPRACTICE  OR  MALA  PRAXIS, 

aggravating  injury,  115 

considered,  1397 

no  distinction  between  regular  and  irregular  practitioners  as  to  maltreat- 
ment, 1397 

standard  of  care  and  competency  varies,  1397 

specific  act  of,  charged,  1403 

see  Medical  Men 
MANAGER, 

of  business,  power  of,  to  prosecute  for  the  owner  of  the  business,  714 

of  company  under  the  Limited  Liability  Acts,  1472,  n* 

MANAGING  OWNER, 

position  and  responsibility  of,  1264 

authority  of,  without  specific  authority  where  vessel  is  in  a  home  port,. 

1264,  n4 
defined,  1264,  n*—see  Masteb  of  Ship 
MANDAMUS, 

application  for,  to  pay  sum  of  money  irregularly  received  by  officers  of 

the  Crown,  266 
prerogative  writ,  function  of,  267,  n1 

immunity  of  executive  officers  in  the  United  States  from,  268,  n* 
limitation  of  scope  of,  268,  ns 
where  one  rule  refused  subsequent  application  on  the  same  matter  even 

with  supplementary  materials  not  granted,  369,  n2 
effect  of  public  body  neglecting  to  apply  for,  371 
what  is  good  return  to,  372,  na 
where  the  right  to,  exists,  374,  n1 
in  application  £or,  Court  to  discriminate  between  absolute  discretion  and 

discretion  coupled  with   duty,  380—1966   Discretion   and  Public 

Offices 
time  for  moving  writ  of,  405,  n* 
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MANDATE, 

considered,  921-929 
gratuitous,  922 

delivery  by  the  mandatary,  923 
requisites  of,  923 
obligations  of  the  mandatary,  924 
role  of  diligence  in,  924 

what  amount  of  skill  is  implied  in  undertaking,  925 
where  inference  of  special  skill  is  permissible,  926 
solicitors*  cases,  926,  n1 
duty  of  mandatary  to  account,  927 
rules  of  the  common  law  as  to  duty  of  mandatary,  927 
third  person  for  whose  benefit  is  given  no  remedy  against  the  mandatary,. 
929— see  Bailment 

MANIFEST  DANGER, 

is  a  risk  of  the  employment  that  the  servant  must  take,  754 — see  Master 
and  Servant 

MANUFACTURER, 

of  goods,  liability  of,  67 — see  Goods  and  Skilled  Laboub 

MARKET  OVERT 

law  as  to  sales  in,  1545,  n8 — see  Sale 

MARKET  PLACE 

duty  to  keep  in  condition,  537 

MARTIAL  LAW, 

signification  of  term  in  Great  Britain,  264,  n* 
suppression  of  offences  by,  264,  n* 

MASTER  AND  SERVANT, 

where  the  master  is  a  corporation,  338— «ee  Corporations 

relation  of  surveyor  of  highways  to  those  employed  under  him  not  that 

of,  399 — see  Surveyor  of  Highways 
in  a  domestic  establishment,  532 

position  of  servant  undertaking  dangerous  work,  544 — see  Dangerous- 
Employment 
difference  in  position  of  persons  within  the  limits  of  an  employment  from 

those  without,  546 
principles  determining  the  master's  liability  for  his  servant,  686-717 
definitions  of,  686 

master  never  liable  where  servant  acts  without  authority,  689 
liability  dependent  on  authority  express  or  implied,  689 
secret  instructions  to  servant  inoperative  as  against  third  persons,  690 
principle  of  liability  of  master  for  servant,  stated  by  Willes,  J.,  690 
principle  of  liability  of  master  for  servant,  stated  by  Lord  Herschell,  691 
both  could  always  be  sued  in  one  writ  for  negligence,  693,  n° 
servant  keeping  fire  negligently,  693 — see  Fire 
servant  driving  ungovernable  horses  in  a  place  unsuitable  for  them,  693 — 

see  Horse 
master's  liability  for  servant's  trespasses,  694 — see  Trespass 
servant  executing  lawful  commands  of  his  master  unwittingly  injuring  third 

persons,  695 
master  not  liable  where  servant  wilfully  does  an  illegal  act,  695,  n1 
servant  running  master's  cart  over  a  boy,  the  master  is  liable,  696 
smith  pricking  a  horse  in  shoeing,  the  master  is  liable,  696 
goods  sent  by  waggoner  without  the  knowledge  of  the  owner,  697,  w3 
distinction  between  acts  of  the  servant  importing  and  acts  not  importing 

liability,  698 
acts  within  scope  of  authority,  698 — see  Scope  of  Authority 
wanton  and  violent  conduct  of  servant,  698,  n1 

power  of  servant  to  give  into  custody  on  the  master's  account,  698,  n1 
when  the  relation  of,  exists,  700,  n1 
racing  omnibuses,  701 
driving  and  managing  carriages,  701 
servant  fighting,  master  sometimes  chargeable,  701,  na 
servant  taking  out  master's  cart  without  master's  leave,  702 
deviation  of  servant  while  out  on  master's  business,  703 
"  acting  in  the  course  of  the  employment,"  meaning  of,  considered,  703. 
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relation  between  hirer  of  carriage  and  horse  with  servant  to  drive  and  the 

driver,  703,  n* — see  Hire 
responsibility  of  master  for  servant,  how  tested,  704 
servant  cannot  make  his  master  trespasser  against  his  will,  704 
case  of  man  borrowing  horse  and  chaise  and  sitting  beside  driver  at  the 

time  of  the  happening  of  the  accident,  704,  n4 
cases  where  master  held  liable  for  servant's  act,  705 
cases  where  master  held  not  liable  for  servant's  act,  706 
master  does  not  warrant  servant,  707 
in  England  master  not  liable  for  acts  arising  from  the  corrupted  mind  of 

the  servant,  707,  n3 
power  of  particular  agent  to  put  the  criminal  law  in  motion,  709 
criminal  liability  of  master  for  act  of  servant,  715 
lending  servant  for  a  consideration  and  gratuitously,  liability  in  both 

cases  the  same,  723,  n* 
the  existence  of  the  relation  of,  at  the  root  of  vicarious  liability,  726 
test  whether  relation  is  that  of,  or  of  employer  and  contractor,  730 — see 

Contractor 
master's  duty  to  his  servant  considered,  734-795 
master's  duty  bow  founded,  734,  735 
master  not  liable  to  the  servant  for  damage  caused  by  the  ordinary  risks 

of  the  employment,  735 
duty  owing  to  the  servant  by  the  master  in  respect  of  the  dangerous  con- 
dition  of  property,  machinery  or  tools,  736-742— see  Dangerous 

Machinery 
master  liable  for  the  provision  of  suitable  appliances  to  work  with  though 

he  has  delegated  the  duty  to  a  superintendent,  738 
master  not  liable  for  negligence  of  superintendent,  738 
distinction  between  accident  arising  from  condition  of  works  and  accident 

arising  from  ordinary  course  of  working,  739 — see  Accident 
extent  of  master's  responsibility,  740 
men  leaving  works  on  strike,  position  of,  in  law,  740 
obligation  of  master  as  to  condition  of  work  in  course  of  construction, 

740 

■duty  to  the  servant  from  the  master  in  respect  of  his  own  personal  negli- 
gence, considered,  742-763 

-combined  negligence  of  master  and  fellow  servant,  743 

master  not  to  expose  servant  to  any  risk  of  which  the  master  knows  and 
the  servant  is  ignorant,  746 

danger  of  employment  may  not  be  increased  without  assent  of  servant, 
during  employment,  751 

where  master  has  notice  of  inexperience  of  the  workman,  752 

dangerous  machinery,  753 — see  Dangerous  Machinery 

manifest  danger,  754 

propositions  as  to  the  servant's  rights  against  the  master  in  a  dangerous 
employment,  756 

obligation  with  regard  to  machinery  where  no  direct  personal  negligence, 

758 
duty  of  the  master  with  regard  to  machinery  and  appliances,  762 — see 

Machinery 
master  not  required  to  think  instead  of  his  workman,  763 
statutory  duty  considered,  764-783 — see  Statutory  Duty 
duty  of  the  master  to  the  servant  with  regard  to  the  employment  of  fellow 

servants,  783-789 
master  not  liable  where  he  does  his  best  to  get  competent  servants,  784 
master  does  not  warrant  competency  of  servants  to  fellow  servants,  784 
to  render  master  liable  for  incompetency  of  the  servant, 

I.  Incompetency  on  the  servant's  part, 
II.  Want  of  care  on  the  master's,  must  be  shown,  785 
onus  of  proof  of  incapacity  of  servant,  on  fellow  servant ;  of  care  in  the 

selection,  on  master,  786^*6*  Onus 
master  has  no  duty  to  personally  superintend  work,  786 
master's  duty  to  young  persons  in  his  employment,  789-795 
general  formula  of  the  duty  owed  by  the  master  to  the  servant,  794 
master,  when  bound  to  indemnify  servant,  794 
where   servant   for  certain  purposes  acts  under  orders  other  than  his 

master's,  795 
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servant's  common  law  disability  to  recover  for  injuries  received  in  the 
course  of  his  employment,  796-834 

if  fellow  servant  overloads  van  which  breaks  down  and  injures  servant,  no 
liability,  797 

the  relation  of,  can  imply  no  obligation  on  the  master  to  take  more  care  of 
the  servant  than  he  can  be  expected  to  do  of  himself,  798 

servant  takes  the  perils  incident  to  the  service,  800 

fellow  servants  observers  of  each  other's  conduct,  801 

employment  of  inexperienced  workmen  a  ground  of  liability,  804 

where  work  is  done  under  a  sub-contract,  816 

distinction  between  relation  of  superiority  and  inferiority,  and  that  of  co- 
operation, as  in  the  case  of  a  sub-contract,  818 

accident  while  carrying  out  work,  825 

position  of  volunteers,  826 

person  meddling  in  business  no  greater  rights  than  servant,  830 

lending  servant,  831 

effect  of  there  being  an  intermediate  person  between  the  servant  and  the 
person  sued  as  special  master,  832 

liability  of  servants, 

I.  personally  to  strangers,  832 
II.  to  fellow  servants,  83J 

principle  of  the  servant's  liability  for  his  own  acts,  833 

meaning  of  gross  negligence  of  servant,  834 

effect  of  Employers'  Liability  Act,  1880,  on  defence  of  common  employment, 

837 
master  not  liable  for  not  personally  executing  work,  852 

meaning  of  term  "  labourer,"  872 

servant  in  husbandry,  872 

journeymen,  who  are,  872 

possession  of  property  by  servant  on  behalf  of  master  not  a  bailment,  880 

servant  entrusted  with  valuables,  duty  to  his  master,  915 

oattery  of  servant  no  tort  to  the  master,  only  the  loss  of  service  is, 
919,  na 

under  special  acts  cab  proprietor  and  cabman  are,  969 

no  duty  to  master's  customer's  goods  when  not  engaged  in  master's  service, 
1000 

who  are  innkeeper's  servants,  1044 — see  Innkeeper 

servant  robbed  of  master's  goods  at  an  inn,  1048 

"servant"  includes  agent  under  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Act,  1854: 
H24,n7 

question  of  the  possible  liability  of  master  for  act  of  servant  done  to  pre- 
vent a  catastrophe,  1189,  n1 

no  duty  to  the  world  at  large  to  employ  honest  servant,  1583 

master  not  liable  by  reason  of  relying  on  the  honesty  of  his  servant,  1608 

MASTER  OF  SHIP, 

duty  to  seaman  whose  valuables  he  has  in  charge,  9x5 

duty  as  to  saving  and  preserving  cargo,  107 1 

sometimes  may  be  bound  to  sell  cargo,  107 1 

duty  to  take  reasonable  precautions  against  deterioration  of  cargo,  1 104 

duty  in  regard  to  jettison,  1251 

where  negligence  of,  has  occasioned  the  peril  necessitating  the  jettison, 
1252 

power  of  dealing  with  goods  placed  furtively  in  ship,  1260 

where,  may  discharge  goods,  1260 

duty  of,  1260 

bound  to  all  reasonable  care,  1261 

duty  of,  in  the  reception  of  cargo,  1261 

powers  of,  for  the  maintenance  of  discipline,  1261 

duty  as  to  transhipping,  1262 

action  will  not  lie  against,  for  refusing  to  give  seaman  certificate  of  dis- 
charge, 1262,  n* 

duty  of,  where  by  an  expenditure  of  a  small  sum  on  temporary  repairs 
and  coals  the  ship  might  be  brought  home,  1262,  n7 

degree  of  care  required  of,  in  dealing  with  cargo,  1263 

power  of,  to  sell  ship  in  case  of  extremity,  1263 

personal  liability  of,  1263 

VOL.  IL  3  H 
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rule  of  liability  of,  1263,  »4 
legal  position  of  a,  disabled  from  carrying  on  cargo  to  an  intermediate 

port,  1264,  n1 
authority  of,  to  bind  the  owners  beyond  the  value  of  the  ship,  1266,  n* 
relations  between,  and  pilot,  1271— see  Pilot 
relative  duties  of,  and  master  of  tag  explained,  1277,  n1 — see  Tug 
acknowledgment  by,  as  to  the  condition  of  goods  received  on  board,  1284 
acknowledgment  of,  when  goods  received,  "  weight,  value  and  contents 

unknown,"  1285,  n1 
primd  facie  agent  of  the  shipowner,  1286 
duty  of,  in  case  of  abandonment,  1300,  n2 — see  Abandonment 
may  sell  the  ship  in  case  of  necessity,  1300,  n* 
duty  of,  in  case  of  capture,  1300,  n* 

duty  of,  in  signing  bills  of  lading,  1305,  n2—see  Bill  of  Lading 
may  warehouse  goods  in  certain  contingencies,  1306 — see  Warehouseman 
duty  of,  in  effecting  delivery,  1306—06*  Delivery 
implied  power  of,  to  warehouse  goods,  1307 
authority  over  passengers,  1308 — Bee  Passenger 
lien  for  passage  money  on  luggage  of  passenger,  13 10 
personal  assault  by,  on  passenger,  131 1 
personal  assault  by,  on  seaman,  131 1,  n6 
duty  of,  in  taking  precautions  against  his  ship  doing  damage  to  others 

^      i33i 

duty  of,  where  intention  is  manifested  by  approaching  ship  of  not  con- 
forming to  the  rules,  1340— tee  Collisions  on  Water  and  Naviga- 
tion Rules 

failure  to  use  extraordinary  skill  during  crisis  of  collision,  1342 

guilty  of  misdemeanour  if  failing  without  reasonable  cause  to  tender 
assistance  to  other  ships  in  collision,  1343 

He  Ship  and  Shipowner 

MATE  OF  SHIP, 

delivery  of  goods  to,  sufficient,  1091,  n8 — see  Delivery 
duties  of,  1267 

MATERIALS, 

law  as  to  working  up,  973 

MAXIMS, 

Actio  personalis  moritur  cumpersond,  209,  211,  ns,  236,  238,  242,  n\  871 

Alii  possint  non  peccare,  ille  [rex]  non  potest  peccare,  256 

AUegans  turpituainem  suam  non  est  auaiendus,  601,  886,  n,  1529 

jEquitas  sequitur  legem,  151 1,  n4 

Caveat  emptor,  1112,  n* 

Caveat  viator,  516 

Cessante  ratione  cessat  ipsa  lex,  260,  n* 

Culpa  tenet  suos  auctores  tantum,  38,  734,  796,  797 

Delegatus  non  potest  delegare,  or  Detegata  potestas  non  potest  delegari,  282, 

986,  1376,  na,  14 16,  n8 
Domus  sua  cuique  est  tutissimum  refugium,  309 
Mi  incumbit  probatio  qui  elicit  non  qui  negat,  129,  163,  167 
Mi  qui  afirmat  non  e\  qui  negat  incumbit  probatio,  163,  167 
Ex  dolo  malo  non  oritur  actio,  1075 
Mxpressio  unius  est  exdusio  alterius,  601,  1388 
Mxpressumfacit  cessare  taciturn,  1388 
Mx  turpi  causa  non  oritur  actio,  1383,  n7 
Oeneralia  specialibus  non  derogant,  427  n1 
lgnorantia  facti  excusat,  279 
lgnorantiaiegis  neminem  excusat,  1429,  nA 
Imperxtia  culpa  adnumeratur,  974,  987 
Imperitus  autem  nemo  prassumutur  in  eo,  in  quo  semel  probatus  est  industries 

plenus,  974 
Impossibilium  nulla  obligatio  est,  1332,  n8 
In  aqualijure  meltor  est  conditio  defendentis,  1633 
Injure  non  remota  causa  sedproxima  spectatur,  93 
In  pari  delicto  potior  est  conditio  defendentis,  164 
InvigUandum  est  semper,  multos  in&idias  sunt  bonis,  276 
It  is  better  that  an  individual  should  sustain  an  injury  than  that  the  public 

should  suffer  an  inconvenience,  36 
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Loss  lies  where  it  falls,  103 

MuUa  ignoramus  qua  nobis  non  later  ent  si  veterum  lectio  nobis  esset  famUiaris, 

153*  »l 
Magna  culjoa  dolus  est,  15 13 

Necessitas  inducit  privitegium  quoad  jura  privata,  179,  n 

Nemo  allegans  suam  turpitudinem  audienaus,  1529 

Nemo  bis  vexari  debet  pro  und  et  eddem  causd,  239 

Nemo  plus  juris  ad  ahum  transfer  re  potest  quam  ipse  Aaferet,  1574  (D.50, 17, 54) 

Omnia  prasumuntur  contra  spoliator  em,  142 

Princeps  et  respublica  exjusta  causa  possunt  rem  meam  auferref  602 

Probatis  extremis  prassumuntur  media,  961 

Prohibetur  ne  quisfaciat  in  suo  quod  nocere  potest  alieno,  554,  n 

Quam  longum  esse  debet  non  definitur  in  jure,  sed  pendet  ex  discretione  jus- 

ticiariorum,  1(39 
Quando  lex  aliquia  concedit  conceditur  et  id  sine  quo  res  ipsa  esse  non  potest,  945 
Quifacitper  cdium,  facit  per  se,  256,  688,  689,  796 
Qui  jussu  judicis  aliquoa  fecerit  non  videtur  dolo  malo  fecissc,  quia  par  ere 

necesse  est,  282 
Quiparum  diligentem  sibi  socium  adouirU  de  se  queri  debet,  1457 
Quivis  renunciare  potest  juri  pro  se  introducto,  874,  n1 
Quod  quis  ob  tutelem  corporis  sui  fecerit  jure  idfecisse  videtur,  125 1 
Res  ipsa  loquitur,  1 29-148,  605 
Besperit  domino,  962 
Respondeat  superior,  389,  390, 688,  689,  717,  728,  796,  800,  803, 963a5,  101291s, 

1516 
Rex  non  potest  peccare,  256 

Semper  necessitas  probandi  incumbit  Mi  qui  agit,  163 
Sic  envoi  debere  quern  meliorem  agrum  suumfacere,  ne  vicini  deteriorem  faciat, 

568 
Sic  utere  tuo  ut  alienum  non  lasdas,  459,  481,  £54,  n,  668,  1351 
Spondct  diligentiam  gerendo  negotio  parem,  987 
Spondet  peritiam  artis,  834,  974,  987,  1412,  1425 
You  can  never  aver  against  the  record,  1543 
Volenti  non  fit  injuria,  753,  764-783,  8io,  837,  n8,  838,  849 

MEDICAL  ATTENDANCE, 

a  necessary  for  which  child  may  contract,  in  what  circumstances,  198,  n* — 

see  Child 
criminal  liability  of  father  for  not  supplying  to  child,  199,  n 
a  necessary,  199,  n 

MEDICAL  EXPENSES, 

distinction  between,  caused  by  injury  and  by  the  death,  221 

of  child  that  died  of  hydrophobia  through  a  dog-bite,  recovered,  643,  n1 

MEDICAL  MEN, 

contributions  by,  to  scientific  journals  may  be  given  in  evidenoe  in  cases 

of  personal  injury,  in  what  circumstances,  233—466  Damages 
medical  council  not  liable  to  action  merely  for  an  erroneous  exercise  of 

their  discretion  without  malice,  284 
what  officers  of  a  railway  company  have  power  to  bind  the  company  for 

the  charges  of,  710,  n* 
may  examine  injured  person  in  accident  case  under  an  order  made  in 

accordance  with  the  Regulation  of  Railways  Act,  1868 :  121 5 
for  emigrant  ship,  13 10 
liable  for  their  own  negligence,  131 1 
medical  and  surgical  practitioners  at  common  law,  1390 

Ehysioians,  1390 
istory  of  medicine  and  medical  profession,  1390,  n1 
surgeons,  1391 

incorporation  of  barber-surgeons,  1391 
apothecaries,  1392 

scope  of  Apothecaries  Act,  18 15  :  1392 

physician  acting  as  surgeon  can  recover  for  his  services,  1392,  n2 
registration  of,  1393 
where  act  of  practice  is  unlawful,  1395 

gratuitous  practitioner,  1395 — see  Gratuitous  Duty  and  Gratuitous 
Undertaking 
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notice  of  Greek  and  Roman  medicine,  1397,  * 

legal  position  of  a  quack,  1398 

test  of  diligence  where  there  is  a  divergence  from  the  prevalent  system, 

1399 

injury  following  unlawful  practice,  1399 

of  intemperate  habits,  1399,  n7 — see  Dbunken  Person 

irregular  practitioner  holding  himself  out  as  competent  to  treat  diseases, 
1400 

killing  patient  by  misadventure,  1400 

irregular  practitioner  officiating  where  proper  assistance  is  at  hand,  1401 

unqualified  assistant  of  licensed  practitioner,  1401 

where  treatment  involves  danger  the  patient  must  assent  to  its  being 
adopted,  1402 

operation  on  married  woman  without  consent  of  her  husband,  when  law- 
ful, 1402— see  Husband  and  Wifb 

Brie,  C.  J.'s,  direction  as  to  the  general  rule  of  amount  of  skill  required, 

1403 
skill  has  no  necessary  reference  to  the  particular  patient,  1404 
improper  treatment  may  be  a  ground  of  defence  to  an  action  for  fees,  1404 
aggravation  of  injury  by  patient's  own  act,  1404 
counterclaim  against,  1404,  n6 
want  of  success  no  test  of  inefficiency,  1405 
error  in  opinion  not  a  ground  of  liability,  1405 
father  of  family  held  Sable  for  medical  attendance  given  in  his  absence, 

1405 
where  malpractice,  no  privity  of  contract  necessary  to  entitle  to  recover 

damages,  140?—  see  Malpractice 
aggravation  of  malady  by  patient,  1405 — see  Damages 
not  liable  for  prescription  wrongly  made  up  by  druggist,  1406 
negligence  in  the  care  of  or  in  certifying  lunatic,  1407 — see  Lunatic 
bound  to  the  exercise  of  professional  skill  only  to  their  patients,  141  o 

MEDICAL  OFFICER  OF  HEALTH, 

not  a  servant  of  a  corporation,  391,  n 

MEDICAL  SCHOOL, 

duty  of,  to  its  students,  1391,  n* 

MENAGERIE, 

contract  to  transport,  not  primd  facie  one  with  liability  of  oommon  carrier, 
1051,  nu 

MENTAL  PAIN, 

when  unattended  by  injury  to  the  person  cannot  sustain  an  action,  77 

ground  of  this  considered,  79 

as  an  element  of  damages  under  Lord  Campbell's  Act,  218 

MERCANTILE  USAGE, 

question  of,  for  the  jury,  1598,  n9 — tee  JURY 

MERCHANDISE, 

carried  as  luggage  when  not  permitted  by  railway  company's  regulations, 

1228 
effect  of  taking,  as  ordinary  luggage,  1229— #ee  Goods  and  Luggage 

MERCHANT  SEAMEN, 

obligation  of  shipowner  to,  744 — see  Shipowner 

MESNE  PROCESS, 

present  position  of  the  law  as  to,  325-326 

METHOD  OF  WORK, 

substitution  of  safer,  for  more  dangerous,  375 — see  Dangerous  Employ- 
ment 

MILITARY  SIGNALLING, 
remark  as  to,  518 

MILL  GEARING, 

while  in  motion  must  be  fenced,  779 — tee  Dangerous  Machinery 


■ 
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MINE, 

when  severed  from  ownership  of  surface,  mine  owner's  duty,  515 
percolating  water  may  be  discharged  into  stream  naturally  draining  land, 

535.  * 
right  to  work,  556— see  Water  and  Watercourses 

MINERALS, 

right  to  dig  near  canal,  440 — tee  Canal 

mine  owner  not  entitled  to  let  down  surface,  440,  n* 

unless  the  surface  of  his  land  is  compulsorily  parted  with,  440,  n* 

owner  of,  has  right  to  remove,  in  course  of  natural  user  of  his  land,  553 

MINISTERIAL  ACTS, 

what  are,  282,  n1 

may  be  done  by  deputy,  282,  n0 — tee  Public  Officer 
MIRROR, 

bailed,  returned  damaged,  961 

MISCHIEVOUS  ACT, 

not  to  be  anticipated,  109,  n1 

MISDEMEANOUR, 

not  possible  to  consent  to,  124,  n1 

MISREPRESENTATION, 

for  what  consequences  of,  action  lies,  102,  n 
rule  as  to,  of  agency,  1353,  n1 
negligent,  does  not  amount  to  deceit,  1475 

made  to  banker  whereby  he  is  induced  to  pay  money  he  would  not  other- 
wise have  paid,  1549 
must  be  of  point  of  fact  and  not  of  law  merely  to  warrant  an  action  on  it, 

1556,  n 
when  wilful,  1566 

to  be  actionable,  must  be  of  existing  facts,  1573 
wilful,  as  to  credit,  1624,  nz—$te  Representation 

MISTAKE, 

laying  out  money  on  property  under,  as  to  ownership,  882,  n* 
money  paid  under,  1525,  n°,  1554,  n2 

MISUSER, 

of  bailment,  effect  of,  on  the  ownership,  963 

MIXTURE, 

of  property  when  accidental,  882 

of  oil  by  leakage  on  board  ship,  883,  ns 

of  property  the  result  of  negligence  or  unskilfulness,  884 

of  trust  property  by  trustee  with  his  own,  884,  n2 

of  goods,  977 

MONEY, 

identification  of,  919,  n 

remitted  by  post  and  lost,  1001,  n1 

no  earmark,  doctrine  no  longer  law,  1508 

feloniously  stolen  constitutes  a  debt  from  the  felon,  1550,  n5 

obtained  under  a  fraudulent  contract,  1550,  n° 

paid  in  discharge  of  a  forged  bill,  1551,  n* 

paid  under  mistake  of  foot,  1554,  n* 

MONEY  LENDER, 

surveyor  advising  on  advance  by,  on  mortgage,  1375,  nl — see  Surveyor 

MORAL  DUTY, 

of  disobedience  to  law  considered  by  Lord  Campbell,  351,  n9 

MORTGAGE, 

surveyor  advising  on  advance  of  money  for,  1375,  n1 — see  Surveyor 

MORTGAGEE, 

negligence  of,  in  not  obtaining  title  deeds,  44 
solicitor  of,  not  liable  for  insufficiency  of  security,  1439,  n* 
negligence  of,  1623 

omission  to  register  mortgage,  1626,  n8 

knowing  that  his  mortgagor  has  title  deeds  and  omitting  to  call  for  them 
1627 
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MORTGAGEE— confcnt^. 

duty  to  repair,  1627,  nl 

loss  or  destruction  of  deeds  by,  1627,  n1 — see  Deeds  and  Title  Deeds 

not  a  trustee  for  the  mortgagor  till  after  sale,  1627,  n1 

responsibility  of,  for  deterioration  in  the  value  of  the  mortgaged  premises, 
1627,  nl 

conduct  of  the  legal  mortgagee  with  reference  to  the  possession  of  title- 
deeds  classified,  1629 

examination  of  the  law  where  there  is  a  conflict  between  two  equities, 
1630 

negligence  necessary  to  postpone  the  first  of  two  equitable  mortgagees 
must  be  gross,  1630 

tabula  in  naufragio,  1030,  n 

fraud  not  imputed  to,  who  has  made  bond  fide  inquiry  for  deeds  and  has 
received  a  reasonable  excuse  for  their  non-production,  1638 — see  Fraud 

MUD, 

deposit  of,  in  boiler  of  ship,  1257 — see  Ship 

MUDCOCKS, 

of  locomotive  engine  unnecessarily  blowing  off,  518,  nl—see  Locomotive 
Engine 

MUD  RIDGE, 

accumulated  by  wharf  duty  of  wharfinger,  1016 — see  Wharfinger 

MUIRBURNING, 

legality  of,  and  conditions  under  which  it  may  be  carried  on,  597 

MUTINY, 

power  of  master  of  ship  in  quelling,  1261,  n6 — see  Mastbb  of  Ship 

NATURAL  AND  PROBABLE  RESULT, 

when  servant's  misfeasance  is  a,  from  the  execution  of  the  main  business 
the  master  is  answerable,  702 — see  Master  and  Servant 

NATURAL  AND  REASONABLE  OR  PROBABLE  CONSEQUENCE, 
what  is  a,  74 

how  determined,  101  —  see  Cause,  Causal  Connection,  Proximate 
Cause,  and  Responsible  Agent 

NATURAL  USER  OF  LAND, 

does  not  include  right  to  remove  shingle  from  the  foreshore,  452 

NAVIGABLE  STREAM, 

rights  in,  considered,  570 

throwing  ballast  into,  1263,  n8 — see  Water  and  Watercourses 

NAVIGATION, 

error  of,  excepted  in  charter  party,  1256 

errors  or  negligence  of — what,  1303,  ns—see  Bill  of  Lading  and 
Charter  Party 

NAVIGATION  RULE8, 

breach  of,  imports  liability,  1320 

infringement  of,  may  be  excused  by  showing  it  could  not  possibly  have 

contributed  to  collision,  1321 
international  regulations,  1333 

effect  of,  when  prescribed  by  Admiralty,  on  old  rule  of  practice,  1333,  nl 
to  be  read  literally,  1343-^w  Collisions  on  Water 

NAVY  BILL, 

one  discounting  forged,  may  recover  back  money  on  a  failure  of  the  con- 
sideration, 1 55 1 

NECESSARIES, 

medical  expenses  are,  198,  n6 — see  Child 

NECESSITY, 

what  constitutes,  1095,  *s 

NE  EXEAT  BEGNO, 

reference  to  the  authorities  concerning,  326 
definition  of,  3-1 1 
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NEGLIGENCE, 

degrees  of,  considered,  20-50 
primd  facie  case  of,  how  raised,  40 
limits  of  liability  for,  51-126 
distinction  between  "active  "  and  " passive,"  66 
where  joint,  83,  195 — see  Joint  Negligence 
joint  and  successive  distinguished,  89 
where  concurrent,  90 

of  responsible  agent  when  rendered  operative  by  an  extraordinary  occur- 
rence, 93 
negligent  person  liable  for  consequences  in  fact  flowing  from  his  act,  97, 

1601 — see  Consequence 
negligent  person  liable  for  all  consequences,  100 
distinction  between  abstract  negligence  and  actionable  negligence,  104 — see 

Actionable  Negligence 
to  establish,  there  must  be  a  reasonable  and  probable  connection  between 

act  and  accident,  108,  657,  1604— see  Cause,  Causal  Connection, 

and  Proximate  Cause 
presumption  of,  how  raised,  129— -see  Evidence  and  Onus 
accident  happening  when  presumptive  evidence  of,  131—  see  Accident  and 

Inevitable  accident 
presumed  when  injurious  thing  is  shown  to  be  under  the  control  of  the 

person  charged,  132 
what  is  reasonable  evidence  of,  132 — see  Evidence 
in  stopping  train,  jolt  primd  facie  evidence  of,  132,  ns 
must  be  proved  affirmatively,  134—066  Onus 
of  contractors  working  over  railway  line,  146— see  Contractor 
most  be  a  direct  cause  of  the  injury,  151,  153 
presence  of  an  excited,  riotous  or  drunken  crowd  on  a  railway  platform 

not  necessarily,  against  railway  company,  152,  na 
of  husband  and  wife,  181 
of  those  in  charge  of  child  disentitles  recovery  of  the  child,  when,  192— see 

Child  and  Contributory  Negligence 
varies  with  age  or  circumstances  of  person  charged,  192 
an  act  may  be,  in  reference  to  one  class  which  is  not  with  reference  to 

another,  199 
of  parent  or  guardian  when  not  imputed  to  child,  203 — see  Child  and 

Guardian 
of  the  Sovereign,  256 
of  servants  of  the  Crown,  257 
of  military  officers,  261 

where  there  is  statutory  authority  to  act,  284 
of  government  servants,  286 
of  postmaster-general,  286 
of  letter  carrier,  286,  n5 
of  guardians  of  the  poor,  289 
of  public  officer  is  indictable,  293 
of  notary,  295-300 
of  sheriff,  300-329 

action  for,  when  maintainable  against  sheriff,  323 
of  public  servants  giving  bond  for  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  332 
of  corporation  with  limited  funds,  338 
of  corporations  in  undertaking  duties,  348 
of  water  company  in  placing  plugholes  in  footway,  354,  n' 
where  old  and  rusty  pipe  left  in  ground,  354,  n3 
under  Met.  Manag.  Act,  1885,  in  removing  dust  and  refuse,  358 
in  doing  statutory  work,  374,  n2 
of  police,  388 
of  firemen,  389 

of  overseers  of  the  poor,  391,  n 
of  collectors  of  taxes,  391,  n 
in  the  user  of  a  highway,  408 
in  erecting  hoarding,  413,  n3 

different  scope  of  law  of,  from  nuisance  indicated,  458 — see  Nuisance 
in  cutting  off  supply  of  gas  from  metre,  466,  n9 
in  contaminating  water,  468 
fracture  in  gas  pipe  primd  facie  evidence  of,  469 
combined,  478— see  Combined  Negligence 
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in  doing  dangerous  work,  498— see  Dangerous  Employment 

in  lowering  goods  from  premises,  525 

in  keeping  fire,  587-606 

of  railway  companies  in  respect  of  their  engines,  595— see  Locomotive 

Engine 
of  assured  does  not  prevent  recovery  under  policy  of  insurance,  600    see 

Insurance 
test  of,  where  cattle  trespassing,  639 

not  per  «e,  for  one-armed  man  to  drive  a  horse,  653,  nll—*ee  House 
not  necessarily  negligence  to  remove  goods  from  a  cart  without  putting  a 

person  at  the  head  of  the  horse,  656 
where  not  proximate  and  efficient  cause,  657 — see  Cause  and  Causal 

Connection 
injurious  act  should  be  the  necessary  or  ordinary  or  likely  result  of,  657 
in  leaving  horse  and  cart  unattended,  657 
what  conduct  the  law  looks  on  as  negligent,  675 
of  the  servant  charging  the  master,  694 — see  Master  and  Servant 
of  ship  keeper,  708 
of  harbour  master,  713 

does  not  import  criminal  liability  in  the  absence  of  statutory  enactment,  715 
to  be  determined  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  act  is  done,  717 — see 

also  Lex  Loci  Contractus 
of  licensed  people  navigating  barge,  attributable  to  the  owner,725 — a«e  Barge 
in  executing  not  dangerous  work,  732 — see  Dangerous  Employment 
personal,  of  master,  736 

not,  per  set  to  direct  a  man  to  undertake  dangerous  work,  743,  «* 
in  system  of  work,  748 

at  law  does  not  exist  apart  from  breach  of  a  legal  duty,  765, 791, 1583, 1605 
exoludes  the  notion  of  voluntary  acceptance  of  risk,  774— see  volenti 

non  fit  Injuria 
per  se  failure  to  guard  dangerous  machinery  within  the  provisions  of  a 

statute,  782 — see  Dangerous  Machinery 
single  act  of,  may  prove  incompetence  of  servant,  787 
when  presumed  in  the  selection  of  an  incompetent  servant,  788 
occasioning  injury  to  another,  actionable  except  in  the  case  of  fellow 

servants,  803 
gross  negligence  of  servant,  what,  834 — see  Gross  Negligence 
of  a  person  in  superintendence  under  Employers'  Liability  Act,  1880 :  850- 

see  Employers'  Liability  Act,  1880 
in  co-operating  in  work,  854— see  Co-operating  Causes 
in  the  law  of  bailment,  895 — see  Bailment 
of  gratuitous   bailee,  897—**:  Gratuitous  Duty  and    Gratuitous 

Undertaking 
distinction  between  negligence  in  acting  and  omission  to  act,  924,  *' — see 

Nonfeasance 
in  constructing  or  maintaining  bridge,  958 
defendant  in  absence  of,  not  put  to  show  cause  of  defect  causing  injory, 

958,  n4—see  Accident,  Defect,  and  Inevitable  Accident 
onus  of,  when  on  letter  to  hire,  960 — see  Onus 
cross  action  for,  978 
of  undertaker,  978,  n° 
of  factor,  988 

in  receiving  cheque  in  payment,  991 
of  bailee  in  departing  from  instructions,  999 
liability  for,  not  taken  away  by  subsequent  casualty  to  goods,  1000 
of  an  innkeeper  defined,  1042 
In  entrusting  luggage  to  wrong  servant,  1043 

failure  to  notify  detention  of  goods  through  act  of  God  not,  1077,  n4 
common  carrier  in  England  may  contract  himself  out  of  liability  for  gross, 

of  his  servants  but  not  in  America,  1083,  n2—see  Common  Carrier 
of  railway  company  with  running  powers  over  line  delaying  delivery  of 

goods,  1095— #e«  Delivery 
necessary  to  fix  bailee  of  goods  with  liability  for  misdelivery,  1 100 
immaterial  where  felony  is  set  up  in  answer  to  a  defence  under  the  Carriers 

Act,  iiiS—tee  Felony 
must  be  shown  and  not  conjectured  merely  where  common  carrier  of  animals 

has  limited  his  liability  to  cases  of  negligence,  1 125,  n* 
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liability  of  common  carrier  for  his  own,  most  be  excluded  directly  or  by 

necessary  implication,  1128 
of  driver  of  coach,  1 145 
may  depend  on  state  of  knowledge  at  the  time  of  accident,  1185 — see 

Accident  and  Inevitable  Accident 
subsequent  precaution  not  necessarily  evidence  of  antecedent,  11 89 
of  skilled  person,  1 191 
because  usual  no  less  actionable,  11 92,  n3 
of  passenger  in  taking  care  of  his  luggage,  1222—  see  Luggage 
of  master  and  crew  in  navigation  of  ship,  1257,  n9—eee  Mastbb  of  Ship 

and  Ship 
of  pilot,  1272 
of  pilot  co-operating  with  that  of  master  and  crew  of  colliding  ship,  1274 — 

see  Collisions  on  Water 
of  shipowner  in  employing  drunken  master,  1287 
of  master  or  crew  excepted  in  a  bill  of  lading,  1293 
marine  loss  arising  from,  of  crew,  1300 
condition  exonerating  shipowner  from  negligence  valid  in  England  but  not 

in  America,  1303 
contracting  out  of  liability  for,  1304,  nl — see  Contract 
liability  for  injury  in  navigation,  based  on,  13 13 
no  essential  difference  between  negligence  at  common  law  and  by  the 

rules  of  the  Admiralty,  1322 — see  Admiralty 
a  presumption  of  law  where  ship  in  collision  sails  away  without  offer  of 

assistance  to  other  ship,  1343 
in  delivery  of  telegram,  1358 
of  bank  teller,  1367 
of  engineer,  1367 
of  machinist,  1367 
of  patent  agent,  1367 
by  skilled  agent,  what,  1367 
of  architect,  1369- 1 375 
of  quantity  surveyor,  1370 
of  auctioneer,  1375 
of  house  agent,  1379 
of  stock  broker,  1379 
no  need  of  affirmative  evidence  of,  where  act  from  which  the  injurious 

results  flow  is  unlawful,  1396 
rule  of,  as  to  medical  men,  1397 
of  conveyancer,  141 7,  n1 

crassa  negligentia,  culpa  lata,  discussed,  1424 — see  Culpa 
of  partner,  1456 

of  directors  of  limited  company,  1460,  1465,  n* 
of  auditor,  1472,  n3 

of  secretary  and  manager  of  a  company,  1472,  n* 
where  persons  have  formed  a  genuine  belief  no  action  will  lie  for  negligence 

in  forming  it,  1474 
of  trustee,  1478 

under  the  Trustee  Savings  Banks  Act,  1863, 15 19 
unnecessary  delay  in  verifying  genuineness  of  negotiable  paper,  by  its 

apparent  maker  is,  1552 — see  Negotiable  Paper 
cannot  justify  thief  or  forger,  1583— see  Estoppel,  Forgery,  and  Theft 
in  the  maker  of  an  instrument  payable  to  bearer,  1591 — see  Negotiable 

Instrument 
to  be  actionable  must  be  "  in  or  immediately  connected  with  "  the  trans- 
action, 1604 
in  cancelling  stock  and  issuing  certificate,  1619,  »a 
of  mortgagee,  1623,  1627,  n1— see  Mortgagee 
when,  some  proof  of  malice,  1625,  n1 

in  the  custody  of  title-deeds,  1626— see  Deeds  and  Title  Deeds 
wilful  negligence  what,  1627 
against  negligence,  1649 

NEGOTIABLE  INSTRUMENT, 

title  of  creditor  to,  when  given  on  account  of  a  pre-existing  debt,  991,  n 
bill  of  lading  is  not  a,  in  the  sense  a  bill  of  exchange  is,  1282 
what  considered,  1541,  n2 
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NEGOTIABLE  INSTRUMENT— continued, 
onus  of  proof  of  title  to,  1545,  n8 
bond  passing  to  bearer,  1545,  n7 

share  certificate  with  a  blank  form  of  transfer  handed  oyer,  1545,  n7 
fraudulent  mutilation  of,  1556,  n — see  Fbaud 
how,  affected  by  fraud,  1556,  n 
meaning  of  a  bill  of  exchange  being,  1556,  n 
duty  of  maker  of,  to  subsequent  holders,  1582,  et  $eqq. 

Sosition  of  post  office  order,  16 14    ' 
istinction  between  negotiable  and  not  negotiable  instruments,  16x4 
holder  for  value  of,  without  notice  entitled  to  recover  against  any  one  sign- 
ing his  name  to  it,  1615 
American' rule  as  to  the  recovery  of  money  paid  where  the  name  of  a  prior 

indoreer  has  been  forged,  161 5,  n6 
when  imperfect,  1616 

when  issued  becomes  a  portion  of  the  currency,  1616 
whether  bonds  are  to  be  treated  as  negotiable  securities,  161 8 
holder  of,  has  power  to  give  title  to  any  person  honestly  acquiring,  1620 
see  Bill  of  Exchange,  Bill  of  Lading,  and  Bonds 

NEGOTIABLE  PAPER, 

where  negotiability  of,  is  restrained,  1529 

indorsees  of,  1529 

negotiability  of  promissory  notes,  1530,  n1 

by  whom  may  be  presented  for  payment  at  maturity,  1535,  *5 

note  payable  on  demand,  when  construed  overdue,  1539,  n7 

rule  of,  is  that  presentment  must  be  made  promptly,  1541 

fraud  connected  with,  1543 — tee  Fbaud 

does  not  lose  its  negotiability  by  being  dishonoured  either  for  non-payment 
or  non-acceptance,  1544 — see  Acceptance 

when  fraudulently  altered  by  party,  debt  for  which  it  is  executed  be- 
comes extinguished,  1556,  n 

negotiated  by  means  of  a  crime,  1578,  1599 — see  Fobgeby 

effect  of  genuine  signature  written  across  a  slip  of  stamped  paper,  1591 

when  complete  instrument  is  tampered  with,  1591 

when  incomplete  one  is  tampered  with,  1592 

S resumed  to  be  issued  clear  of  all  blemishes,  1616 
octrine  of  constructive  notice  not  applicable  to  the  case  of,  apart  from 
want  of  good  faith,  1621,  nl—see  Notice 
see  Bill  of  Exchange,  Bill  of  Lading,  and  Chequb 

NEGOTIOBUM  GESTOB, 
position  of  a,  928,  n1 

NERVOUS  SHOCK, 
what  is,  76 
distinguished  from  mental  shook,  77 

NEW  TRIAL, 

when  granted,  153,  n4 

first  instance  of,  153,  n* 

where  jury  shrink  from  deciding  issue,  250 

NONFEASANCE, 

does,  raise  a  criminal  liability  ?  8 

effects  of,  distinguished  from  those  of  misfeasance,  349,  n9 

the  effect  of,  in  case  of  a  duty  to  remove  dust  and  refuse,  357,  358 

may  involve  forfeiture  of  charter  of  corporation,  387 

in  a  corporation  indictable,  387,  n*—see  Corporations 

and  misfeasance  discussed,  889 

undistinguishable  from  misfeasance  in  the  law  of  oontracts,  889,  n* 

Contract 
in  mandate,  924 

distinction  between  omission  to  act  and  negligence  in  acting,  924,  n' 
liability  of  pawnee  for,  947 
liability  arising  from,  1472,  n3 

NONSUIT, 

power  to,  14 

cases  on,  collected,  16,  n1 
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NOTARY, 

Sosition  of,  considered,  295-30P 
efined,  295 
qualifications  of,  295 
duty  of,  295,  296 
seal  of,  297 

may  not  depute  his  duty,  298— tee  Delegation  of  Authority 
position  of,  when  employed  by  banker,  298 
protesting  a  draft  for  non-acceptance  before  due  presentment  may  be  guilty 

of  libel,  299 
limitation  of  banker's  liability  where  he  has  to  employ  a,  1533 
resident  at  place  of  residence  of  the  maker  of  a  n6te  fit  and  proper  person 

to  collect  the  debt,  1533,  n* 
not  unfit  if  only  "  a  man  of  habitually  dissipated  character,"  1533,  n7 

NOTICE, 

necessary  to  establish  default  against  corporation,  391 

by  common  carrier  limiting  liability,  1078-1087 — see  Condition 

history  of  the  doctrine  of,  1078 

law  as  to,  criticised,  1081 

must  be  "  effectual,"  1082 

of  title  of  partner  attributed  to  every  one  dealing  with  partnership  property, 

1458,  n* 
of  defect  in  bill  of  exchange,  1549 
in  the  case  of  negotiable  instruments,  1621 
no  constructive,  in  the  acquiring  title  to  negotiable  instruments  unless 

there  is  want  of  good  faith,  1621,  n1 
actual,  1636 
constructive,  1636 
general  principle  of,  1636 
recitals  in  deeds,  1636,  n1 
waiver  of,  1636,  na 

effect  of  Conveyancing  Act,  1882,  1636,  n* 
constructive,  an  equitable  doctrine,  1637 
mere  absence  of  title  deeds  does  not  affect  one  with  notice  who  has  made 

bond  fide  inquiry  for  them,  1638 
creates  priority,  1638 
various  modes  of  affecting  with,  1639 
oases  of  constructive,  classified,  1639 
to  a  purchaser  of  the  existence  of  a  lease,  1639,  n1 — see  Vbndob  and 

PURCHASER 

to  lessee  constructive,  of  lessor's  title,  1639,  n* 

with  regard  to  personal  estate,  and  with  regard  to  real  estate,  1640 

test  of  constructive,  whether  the  not  obtaining  was  an  act  of  gross  or 

culpable  negligence,  1640 
requisites  of,  1641 

to  one  trustee  notice  to  all,  a  "  misleading  generality,"  1641 
of  a  deed  notice  of  its  contents,  1642 
in  cases  of  specific  performance,  1642 
must  be  of  a  deed  actually  executed,  1642 
recitals  in  a  deed  operate  as,  1642 
witness  to  a  deed  has  no  notice  of  the  contents,  1642 
doctrine  of,  not  to  be  applied  between  vendor  and  purchaser  whilst  the 

matter  rests  in  contract,  1643 
of  tenancy  where  property  purchased  is  known  to  be  in  the  occupation  of 

a  tenant,  1643 
of  lien  for  unpaid  purchase  money,  1643 
analogous  to  taking  possession  of  an  equitable  fund,  1644 
person  having  equitable  interest  in  a  fund  should  give  notice  to  the  tenant 

of  the  life  estate,  1644 
where  priority  of,  gives  priority  of  title,  1644 
mere  omission  to  give  notice,  effect  of,  1644,  ri- 
ot equitable  interest  to  one  of  several  trustees,  1645 
to  solicitor,  three  propositions  as  to,  1648 
none  where  title  deeds  are  held  by  the  largest  owner,  1648 
affecting  director,  1649 — see  Mortgagee 

NOTICE  OF  ACTION—***  Public  Authorities'  Protection 
under  Employers'  Liability  Act,  1880  :  867 
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NOTICE  OF  DISHONOUR, 

of  bill  of  exchange,  1538  * 

none  needed  where  the  drawee  is  at  the  time  of  the  drawing  of  the  bill 
without  effects  of  the  drawer  in  his  hands,  1538,  n* 

must  be  given  by  the  holder  of  a  bill  to  the  drawers  and  endorsers  to  en- 
title the  holder  to  a  suit  against  them,  1548 

eee  Bill  of  Exchange 

NOXIOUS  OR  OFFENSIVE  BUSINESS, 

a  small-pox  hospital  declared  not  to  be  a,  346,  n1 

NUISANCE, 

property  occasioning,  may  not  be  wantonly  injured,  170,  ns 
7  when  not  specially  authorised  may  not  be  perpetrated  under  statutory 

powers,  345— see  Statutory  Power 
who  is  judge  of  the  necessity  of,  345,  nA 

remedy,  when  by  indictment,  when  by  action,  353 — eee  Indictment 
not  actionable  against  a  public  body  who  have  done  nothing  to  create  or 

increase  it,  but  have  suffered  it  to  continue,  371 — eee  Corporations 
defined,  395,  396 
divided,  395,  n* 
examples  of,  397 

erected  on  land  over  which  the  public  have  a  right  of  passage,  408 
abating,  on  highway,  410,  tf—eee  Highway 
evidence  of  accidents  admissible  to  show,  412,  it" 
unloading  goods  on  highway,  414 
by  continuance  of  vehicles  in  front  of  a  house,  415 
by  engrossing  the  public  way,  416 
collecting  crowds  on  highway,  417 
performance  at  a  circus  not  ordinarily  a,  417 
by  obstruction  of  footway,  417 
general  use  a  test  whether  an  accompaniment  to  a  passenger,  e.g.,  a 

perambulator,  is  a,  417 
by  exhibiting  pictures  adjoining  a  highway,  426 
local  sanitary  board  cannot  stop  up  sewer  so  as  to  cause,  455 
respective  provinces  of  law  of,  and  of  negligence,  458 
proceeding  for,  to  prevent  trade  competition,  462 
illegality  of  agreement  compromising  indictment  for,  464,  n1 
distinction  between,  producing  material  injury  to  property  and  one  where 

personal  discomfort  only  is  involved,  481 
filth  must  not  be  put  off  on  a  neighbour's  land,  482 
action  for,  well  maintained  where  there  is  an  interference  either  with 

(1)  habitatio  hominis,  (2)  delectatio  inhabitantis,  (3)  neceeeitae  luminis, 

(4)  ealubritae  eerie,  482 
on  land,  author  of  responsible  for,  484 
also  person  continuing,  484 
owner  demising  land  with,  484 

arising  from  use  of  land  for  pigeon  shooting,  484— eee  Obstruction 
serving  notice  on  owner  of  premises  to  abate,  under  Public  Health  (London) 

Act,  1891 :  485 
how  an  owner  may  be  affected  with  notice  of,  485 
landlord  liable  for  licensing,  485,  n1 
leasing  a  smoking  chimney,  490,  ns,  491 
when  a  right  to  abate,  504 
use  of  locomotive  engines  on  highways  distinguished  from  railway  engines 

on  company's  premises,  521— eee  Locomotive  Engine 
ruined  and  dilapidated  wall  a,  531 

interference  with  the  ordinary  enjoyment  of  property  a,  583,  it5 
interference  with  a  special  and  particular  user  not  a,  583,  n* 
(7)  master  indictable  for  act  of  servant  in  creating,  716 
sanctioning  a,  ground  of  liability.  726,  727 
relating  to  public  houses,  1034,  n* 
eee  Property  (Occupation  of) 

OBSTRUCTION, 

liability  for  unlawfully  placing,  1 10 

wilful  obstruction,  397,  n9 

private  person  no  right  to  remove,  causing  no  special  injury  to  him,  399,  n1 

on  railway  track,  duty  to  remove,  404  n* 
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OBSTRUCTION— continued, 

off  private  way  by  grantor,  408 

of  a  way  whereby  the  plaintiff  was  prevented  carrying  his  corn,  409,  ft 

person  injured  by,  may  remove  it,  410 

what  constitutes,  410,  «* 

from  collection  of  crowd  on  highway  to  watch  pigeon  shooting,  414,  484 

by  line  of  carriages  in  front  of  door,  415 

highway  dedicated  subject  to,  419 

user  of  footway  for  loading  and  unloading  not  necessarily  an,  or  unlawful, 

424 
not  necessarily  a  physical  impediment,  425 
by  scandalous  and  libellous  pictures,  426 
exposure  of  wares  in  a  shop  when  it  may  be  an,  426 
one  act  of,  though  causing  no  appreciable  inconvenience,  unlawful  if  many 

acts  of  the  same  kind  produce  serious  inconvenience,  429 
in  highway  by  digging  trenches,  460— see  Highway 
only  indictable  so  far  as  it  is  a  nuisance,  464 
oaosed  by  building  operations  next  door,  how  to  be  limited,  489 
on  highway  previous  to  dedication,  515 

placing  slates  on  private  road  by  licence  of  the  owner  of  the  soil,  523 
mooring  boat  to  bank  of  navigable  river,  572,  n1 — see  Navigable  Stream 
in  river,  1016 

absence  of,  on  road,  rights  of  driver,  1 145— see  Collisions  on  Land 
in  bed  of  navigable  river,  13 14 — see  Collisions  on  Wateb 
dangerous,  duty  of  harbour  master  to  remove,  1317,  n* — see  Harbour 

Master 
see  Nuisance 

OBVIOUS  DANGER, 

does  not  import  liability,  74,  763—446  Dangerous  Employment 

OCCUPIER  OF  PREMISES, 

may  not  place  temptations  to  allure  young  children  without  liability,  189 
liable  for  flagstones  and  grating  of   private  way,  421 — see  Property 
(Occupation  of) 

OLD  PEOPLE, 

special  duty  of  care  to,  6,  n1 — see  Infirmity 

OMISSION, 

to  act,  no  ground  for  mandatory  injunction  to  corporation,  354 — see  Non- 
feasance 

OMNIBUS, 

whether  proprietor  of,  bound  to  higher  degree  of  care  than  ordinary  people, 

question  for  a  jury,  41 
racing,  liability  of  proprietor  for  act  of  his  servant,  70X 
wrongfully  turning  person  out  of,  711 
competing,  1124,  n 
holding  up  a  finger  to  driver,  and  stoppage  of  omnibus  in  consequence, 

evidence  of  consent  to  take  up  as  passenger,  11 58,  n1 
passenger  riding  on  top  of,  1214,  n*— see  Passenger 

ONUS, 

where  fishing  voyage  is  lost,  119 

considered,  127-167 

canons  determining,  127,  164,  n,  167 

where  injury  sustained  from  a  horse  running  away,  130 

where  thing  falls  from  premises  on  the  highway,  131 

where  horse  shown  to  have  kicked,  131 

what  \s  prirnd  facie  evidence  of  improper  construction  of  a  railway,  131,  n4 

where  evidence  equally  consistent  with  existence  or  non-existence  of 

negligence,  133 
where  something  falls  from  a  building  into  the  street,  139 
where  embankment  slips  into  roadway,  139 
discrepancies  in  Scotch  cases  as  to,  considered,  140-143 
not  necessary  to  show  preoise  nature  of  defect  in  order  to  shift,  141 
may  be  shifted  by  act  of  one  party  rendering  emus  on  other  more  difficult 

to  discharge,  142 
presumption  against  stage  coach  proprietor  raised  by  upsetting  of  coach, 

143.  n* 
where  special  contract  of  carriage,  147 
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ONUS—continued. 

on  plaintiff  to  show  facts  more  consistent  with  negligence  than  the  other 

alternative,  157 
of  proving  affirmatively  the  existence  of  contributory  negligence,  163 
reference  to  the  ordinary  principles  of,  164,  n 
summary  of  rules  as  to,  167 

of  proof  of  pecuniary  loan  under  Lord  Campbell's  Act,  223 
lies  on  plaintiff  where  railway  company  have  shown  they  have  used  the 

best  form  of  locomotive,  342,  n* 
in  case  of  corporation  charged  with  negligence,  391 
on  person  causing  injury  to  get  rid  of  the  presumption  of  negligence,  468 
on  whom,  of  proving  nuisance,  522 
on  plaintiff  to  found  action  for  interference  with  water  or  water  course 

557 
in  proving  ownership  of  the  foreshore,  570 

of  proving  erection  in  alveus  of  stream  is  not  an  encroachment  is  on  person 

putting  it  there,  572 
as  to  proof  of  occurrence  of  fire  is  changed  by  14  Geo.  III.  c.  78 :  594 
of  proof  of  fire  in  Scotland,  596,  n1 
of  showing  scientia  how  satisfied,  640,  ns 

to  show  that  an  act  interfering  with  another  is  not  a  trespass,  666 
on  plaintiff  to  show  in  trespass  either  that  the  intention  was  unlawful  or 

that  the  defendant  was  in  fault,  673 
to  show  inevitable  necessity,  678 
in  trespass,  685 

to  show  who  is  defendant's  servant,  708 

where  facts  lie  entirely  within  the  knowledge  of  the  defendant,  708 
where  name  on  carriage,  708,  n* 

on  workman  to  show  that  machinery  from  which  accident  results  is  impro- 
per, 746,  n 
on  master  where  machinery  is  liable  to  wear  to  show  it  has  been  properly 

attended  to,  759 
when  evidence  of  compulsion  is  given,  773 
where  to  show  negligence,  the  maxim  Volenti  nonfit  iiyuria,  applies,  Wills, 

J.'s,  view  examined,  774 
where  risk  exists  at  time  of  entering  on,  and  is  incident  to  employment,  on 

the  servant  to  show  he  did  not  accept  it,  776 
on  the  master  where  the  conditions  of  the  employment  are  altered,  776 
on  proof  of  incompetency  of  servant,  is  on  the  master  to  show  care  in  the 

selection  of  him,  786 
on  depositary  to  show  deterioration  caused  by  circumstances  outside  his 

control,  893 
on  bailee  losing  bailment  through  theft,  901 
on  finder  of  negotiable  instrument,  906,  n 
where  thing  is  borrowed,  932 

in  hire  for  loss  of  thing  hired,  when  on  the  letter,  960 
of  cause  of  accident  to  hired  horse,  961 
resperit  domino,  962 

in  negligence  of  warehouseman  on  the  plaintiff,  1004 
in  America  burden- said  never  to  shift,  1004,  ns 
in  case  of  default  by  a  wharfinger,  1007 
where  goods  bailed  to  carrier  are  lost,  1023,  n* 
where  goods  lost,  1025 
on  innkeeper,  1036,  1039  n8,  1040,  1042  n* 
on  the  common  carrier  to  discharge  himself  from  duties  which  the  law  has 

annexed  to  his  employment,  1086 
on  plaintiff  to  establish  that  person  sought  to  be  charged  by  him  is  a 

common  carrier,  1090 
of  proof  of  loss  or  non-delivery  of  goods,  1106 
on  vendor  in  the  case  of  resale  of  goods,  11 12 
where  special  contract  limiting  liability  to  negligence,  1 125  n4 
on  railway  company  in  the  conveyance  of  animals,  1142,  n* 
on  railway  company  to  show  that  condition  limiting  liability  has  been 

brought  to  the  knowledge  of  passenger,  11 72 
of  proving  that  goods  carried  are  ordinary  and  personal  luggage,  12 18 
of  proving  a  discharge  from  the  duty  of  common  carriers  where  luggage  is 

under  control  of  passenger,  12 19 
of  showing  loss  of  luggage,  1237 
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of  showing  breach  of  contract  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  1237: 

where  loss  by  peril  of  the  sea  might  have  been  avoided  by  skill  and 

diligence,  125 1,  »* 
of  proving  unseaworthiness  on  underwriters,  1254,  n6 
of  proof  of  necessity  of  sale  of  ship  by  master  on  the  purchaser,  1263,  n7 
of  proof  of  necessity  of  repairs  justifying  lending  to  master  of  ship,  1266,  n5 
of  proof  of  compulsory  pilotage  is  on  those  setting  up  the  defence,  1276,  n1 
where  two  tugs  are  fighting  out  question  of  proportion  of  damages  they  are 

to  contribute  to  tow,  1280 
in  breach  of  contract  of  towage,  1281 

on  shipowner  disputing  master's  signature  to  bill  of  lading,  1284 
where  a  collision  is  alleged  as  an  excuse  for  non-delivery  of  goods  under  an 

exception  in  a  bill  of  lading.  1292 
where  in  bill  of  lading  or  charter  party  against  loss  by  fire  negligence  of 

master  of  ship  or  crew  is  alleged,  1298 
,  of  proof  shifting  under  a  charter  party  with  an  exception  of  loss  by  peril 

of  the  sea,  1298,  ns 
where  vessel  stranded  while  going  at  full  speed  in  a  fog,  1299 
on  plaintiff  to  show  accident  on  highway  arises  from  absence  of  skill  and 

care,  1316 
where  there  is  breach  of  a  navigation  rule,  1321 
on  defendant  of  proof  of  inevitable  accident,  1326 
in  case  of  collision  by  the  fault  of  both  parties,  1328 
where  allegation  that  ship  in  collision  was  in  stays,  1328,  n* 
where  vessel  in  motion  collides  against  stationary  vessel,  1334 
where  omission  to  comply  with  statutory  requirement  and  subsequent 

collision  on  water,  1341 
where  solicitor  retained  has  done  nothing  and  judgment  gone  by  default 

against  his  client,  1427 
on  solicitor  of  proving  authority  to  commence  action,  1430,  n4 
on  those  who  seek  to  charge  an  executor  or  trustee  with  a  loss  arising  from 

default  of  an  agent,  1484 
on  trustee  to  discriminate  where  he  mixes  trust  funds  with  his  own, 

1487.  w1 
on  executor  where  deed  is  proved  to  have  existed  and  that  executor  took 

no  step  to  call  it  in,  1494,  n 
on  trustee  to  excuse  himself  when  trust  fund  lost,  1502 
of  proof  of  title  to  a  negotiable  instrument,  1545,  n6 
on  the  holder  of  showing  negotiable  paper  defective  when  issued,  16 16 
on  the  person  impugning  the  title  of  the  holder  in  case  of  taking  a 

negotiable  instrument,  1620 
of  proving  bad  faith  in  receiving  payment  made  by  stockbroker  of  proceeds 

of  trust  funds  to  his  overdrawn  account  with  his  banker,  1622 
preference  given  to  legal  estate  is  no  more  than  a  method  of  determining 

the  onus  in  a  conflict  of  equal  equities,  1633 
see  Evidence 

OPERA  SINGER, 

skill  required  of,  1369 — see  Skilled  Labour 

ORANGE  PEEL, 

on  railway  platform  when  negligence,  145,  n 

ORDINARY  CARE, 

meaning  of,  n,  911 

what  is,  in  the  selection  of  servants,  789 — see  Case,  Duty,  and  Negli- 
gence 

ORDINARY  COURSE  OF  THINGS, 
what  is,  in,  137 

OSTLER, 

how  negligence  of,  affects  hirer  of  horse  stabled  at  inn,  963,  n 
private  arrangement  of,  with  innkeeper,  1044 

OVER-DRAFT, 

security  for,  1528 

no  duty  on  banker  to  volunteer  information  to  proposed  guarantor  of,  1528 

OVERSEER, 

duty  under  the  Lunacy  Act,  1890,  quasi  judicial,  141  i—stt  Public  Officer 
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OWNER, 

who  is  an,  481— *ee  Property  (Occupation  of) 
of  wreck,  1314,  nl—$ee  Obstruction  and  Ship 

PACKING, 

carrier  not  liable  for  injury  caused  by,  1059,  1077 

PAINTER, 

rule  of  diligence,  1369 

extraordinary  skill  required  for,  1369— see  Skilled  Labour 

PARISH  OFFICERS, 

action  against,  290,  w4 — §ee  Public  Officer 

PARTNERSHIP, 

ground  of  liability  in  respect  of,  11 39 

members  of,  of  solicitors  liable  and  responsible  for  misconduct,  14 16,  n* 

considered,  1455-1475 

defined,  145? 

principles  of,  in  the  civil  law,  1455 

partner  not  responsible  for  damna  /alalia,  1456 

rule  of  diligence  in,  1456 

rule  of  liability  with  regard  to  third  persons,  1457 

distinction  between  amount  of  care  required  in  a  partner  and  in  a  joint 

owner,  1457 
mutual  confidence  between  partners  determines  the  amount  of  care  to  be 

applied  to  partnership  affairs,  1457 
good  faith  required  in  a  partner,  1457 
partners  having  carriage  in  common,  1457,  n1 
trespass  in  the  case  of  co-partners,  1457,  n4 
loss  occasioned  by  negligence  or  dishonesty,  1458 
not  negligence  to  leave  documents   in  the  possession  of  a  co-partner 

1458 

Sartners  to  render  true  accounts,  1458 
ability  of  firm  for  wrongs,  1458,  n—aee  Tort  and  Wrongdoer 
creditor's  remedy  against  the  estate  of  deceased  partner,  1458,  « 
paying  trust  funds  into,  1487 
innocent  partners  liable  for  trust  funds  misappropriated  in  their  business, 

1510 
liability  of,  for  money  lent  to  partner  who  professes  to  borrow  on  firm's 
account,  1524,  n1 

PARTY  WALLS, 

considered,  620-622 

defined,  620 

case  of  tenants  in  common  of,  620 

between  adjoining  owners  each  is  entitled  to  half  of,  621 

one  adjoining  owner  having  ownership  of  wall  of  which  the  other  has  an 

easement,  621 
case  of  cross  easements  in,  621 

ownership  of,  of  small  account  as  rights  in,  are  statutory,  621 
walls  may  be,  for  some  portion  of  their  height,  622 
under  statutes  the  builder  is  not  exonerated  from  liability  for  damage 

arising  from  negligence,  622 

PASS  BOOK, 

effect  of  entries  in,  as  between  customer  and  banker,  1525 

customer  in  possession  of,  where  a  forged  cheque  is  debited,  1526,  n1 

American  law  as  to,  1527 

duty  of  customer  to  examine,  1527,  n* 

silence  of  customer  as  to  entries  in,  an  admission,  1527,  n1 

PASSENGER, 

who  is,  1 1 54 

on  railway,  right  of  not  dependent  on  contract,  11 56 

on  railway  travelling  without  a  ticket,  1159,  n4 

absence  of  intention  to  defraud,  1159,  n* 

refusing  to  show  ticket,  1159,  w4 

position  of  escort  of,  1160,  n*  116 1 

taking  a  ticket  by  a  goods  train,  1 164,  n1 

duty  of  railway  company  to  their,  irrespective  of  class,  1165 
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PASSENGER— continued. 

drover  carried  on  special  terms,  1 165 

conveyed  over  several  Ikies  of  railway,  1166,  1167 

travelling  on  line  of  railway  with  conditions  on  ticket  not  aotually  com- 
municated, 1 169 — see  Condition 

to  deliver  up  ticket  or  pay  fare  at  request  of  officer  of  company  or  to  give  his 
name  and  address,  1 173,  n 

power  of  expulsion  of,  1 180 

return  of  deposit  of,  when  season  ticket  holder,  1 180 

entitled  to  stop  for  refreshments  at  the  usual  places,  1 183 

whether  the  time  allowed  for  stoppage  is  reasonable,  for  the  jury,  1184 

neglect  by  railway  servant  of  promise  to  wake,  1 186  n4 

leaving  train  while  in  motion,  1 192,  n* 

entitled  to  reasonable  time  to  alight,  1 199,  n* 

riding  on  front  platform  of  tramcar  not  necessarily  negligent,  1200,  n* 

not  negligent  in  not  foreseeing  unusual  movements,  1205 

damage  primarily  due  to  carelessness  of,  does  not  affect  railway  company 
with  liability,  1206 

no  duty  of  company  to  stop  train  on  request  of,  1206-1212 

hustled  in  railway  company's  carriage  1207,  1209 

robbed  in  railway  carriage,  1207 

oarrier  of,  bound  to  guard  against  even  extraordinary  risk  if  they  have 
reason  for  apprehending  such,  121 1 

getting  on  or  off  a  vehicle  while  in  motion,  12 13 

hanging  on  vehicle,  1213,  n6 

riding  on  top  of  omnibus,  12 14,  »* 

liability  of  common  carriers  for  the  luggage  of,  121 5- 1240— see  Luggage 

waiting  in  railway  station  after  train  is  gone,  1234 

leaving  luggage  on  railway  platform,  1234,  n* 

transfer  of  luggage  of,  from  one  station  to  another,  1235 

by  sea,  definition  of,  1308 

authority  of  master  of  ship  over,  1308— we  Mabteb  of  Ship 

not  entitled  to  salvage  for  rendering  ordinary  assistance,  1309 — see  Ship 

tee  Railway  Company 

PATENT  MEDICINES, 

liability  of  retailers  for  mistakes  in  compounding,  60— tee  Responsible: 
Agent 

PAWN  OR  PLEDGE, 

considered,  936-950 

defined,  937 

what  may  be  the  subject  of  pawn,  938 

capacity  to  enter  into  the  contract  of,  938 
—  duty  of  pledgee  to  pledgor,  938   - 

distinction  between  mortgage,  pledge,  hypothecation  and  lien,  939 

effect  of  temporary  resumption  of  possession  by  owner  for  a  special  pur- 
pose, 940 

incidents  of  the  bailment,  941 

delivery  of,  with  power  of  substituting  other  securities,  941 

Statute  of  Limitations  does  not  apply  to,  942 

a  collateral  security,  942 

how,  may  be  realised,  942 

pledgee  may  not  purchase  at  sale  of,  942 

pawnor  may  sell  his  interest  at  any  time,  943 

when  pawnor  can  maintain  trover,  943 

can  it  be  retained  for  another  debt  than  that  for  which  it  is  made,  944 

sale  by  pawnee,  944 

goods  pawned  exempt  from  distress,  944 

unauthorised  dealing  with  pawn,  944 

distinction  between  irregular  dealings  and  inconsistent  dealings  with,  944 

not  liable  to  be  taken  in  execution  beyond  the  extent  of  the  pawnor's 
interest,  945 

Pawnbrokers  Act  1872  :  946 

use  of  pawn  by  pawnee,  946 

diligence  required  in,  946 

responsibility  for  theft,  947 

pawnee  liable  for  nonfeasance  as  well  as  for  misfeasance,  947— tee  Non- 
feasance 

vol.  n.  31 
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PAWN  OR  PLEDGE-^cojUtnuerf. 

pledge  taken  away  by  superior  force,  948 
rules  as  to  use  of  a  pawn  by  the  pawnee,  948 
-  as  to  diligence  of  pledgee,  948,  n* 
of  jewels  may  not  be  worn,  949 
duty  of  pawnor  to  pawnee,  949 
profits  of,  how  to  be  applied,  949,  n1 
where  fire  on  premises  of  pawnbroker,  r.50 
pawnbroker's  liability  for  burglary,  950,  n6 
lien  with  regard  to,  983,  n* 
privileged  from  distress,  983,  n* 

effect  of  allowing  pledgor  to  deal  with  pledged  property,  1389 
banker,  a  pawnee,  1562 

of  securities  pledged  to  secure  the  obligation  of  another,  161 8 
ue  Bailment 

PAYMENT, 

in  settlement  of  claim,  effect  of,  243 

to  agent  in  cash,  991 

by  cheque  when  allowed,  991 

readiness  to  make,  must  be  contemporaneous  with  readiness  to  perform 

duty,  1089 
option  of  applying  1527,  »* 
of  a  bill  of  exchange,  1539 
presentment  for,  of  bill  of  exchange,  1540 
where  complete  failure  of  consideration  for,  1551 

PECULIAR  TEMPERAMENT, 

of  neighbour  does  not  limit  rights  of  property,  17 

PENALTY, 

imposed  for  breach  of  statutory  duty,  effect  on  right  of  action 'of,  367 
where  given  by  statute  in  moieties  to  king  and  common  informer  king 

may  sue  for  the  whole,  368,  n* 
sometimes  does  not  import  a  prohibition,  368,  n4 
under  55  George  III.  c.  194,  one  penalty  only  recovered  though  several 

patients  treated  on  one  day,  1392,  n° 
no  difference  between  prohibition  under  a  penalty  and  absolute  prohibition, 

1393 

PERAMBULATOR, 

whether  nuisance  or  not  on  highway  question  for  the  jury,  416 

PERIL, 

acting  at  one's,  theory  of,  considered,  663 — see  Trespass 

PERIL  OF  THE  SEA, 
pirates,  1064,  ns 
burden  of  proof  where  injury  might  have  been  avoided  by  skill  and  diligence, 

1251,  7!* 

where  master  neglects  to  repair  damage  done  by,  1251,  ns 

ship  seaworthy  against,  1255,  ns—see  SEAWORTHINESS 

considered,  1288- 1296 

defined,  1289 

mischief  from  inflow  of  water  in  the  hold  of  a  vessel  in  course  of  navigation 

held,  1290,  n1 
where  excepted  in  a  bill  of  lading  the  Court  to  go  behind  the  causa  proxiwKi. 

i2gS—see  Proximate  Cause 
how  interpreted  in  the  United  States,  1299 
attribution  of  loss  to,  only  exonerates  shipowner  where  no  negligence, 

1305— see  Bill  of  Lading,  Charter  Party,  Ship,  and  Shipowneb 

PERILOUS  ALTERNATIVE, 

caused  by  misconduct  of  another  person,  1203 

rashly  and  unreasonably  encountered,  1203 

duty  in,  where  collision  on  water  impending,  1322,  1324,  1340 

PERISHABLE  GOODS, 

reasonable  care  to  be  taken  of,  1025 

may  be  resold  where  delivery  not  taken,  1 109 — see  Goods 

PERSONAL  ESTATE, 

danlages  in  respect  of,  recovered  subsequently  to  action  under  Lord  Gamp- 
bell's  Act,  235—**  Damages 
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PERSONAL  EXAMINATION, 

of  injured  person  may  be  ordered  in  railway  cases,  77,  n4,  78 

PERSONAL  INJURIES, 

what  damages  recoverable  in  respect  of,  77,  n\  232 

elements  of  damage  proper  to  be  considered  in  the  Scotch  law  in  assessing 

damages  for,  1 16,  n" 
medical  or  surgical  expenses  of  child,  how  recoverable,  198,  n6 
principles  of  compensation  for,  under  Lord  Campbell's  Act,  215 
rale  as  to  damages  in  case  of,  232 — see  Damages 
«        damages  for,  not  diminished  by  insurance  of  injured  person,  233 
provisions  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Acts  with  regard  to,  248,  1347 
sustained  through  breaking  down  of  bridge,  958 

PERSONAL  REPRESENTATIVE, 

of  trustee  liable  to  make  good  loss  arising  from  improper  investment  of 
the  trust  estate,  1485— see  Trustee 

PETITION  OF  RIGHT, 

brought  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  257 

history  of,  258,  n*  0 

procedure  in,  258,  n1 

when  available  as  a  remedy,  258,  n1 

not  available  against  money  received  under  treaty  rights,  268,  n4 

Statute  of  limitations  does  not  apply  to,  268,  n4 

PICTURE, 

lent  to  exhibit,  909,  920 

received  for  transportation  by  ordinary  passenger  train,  1230 

PILOT, 

compulsory,  and  shipowner  not  within  the  relation  of  master  and  servant, 

810 
shipowner  responsible  for,  where  pilotage  not  compulsory,  1267,  n8 
compulsory  position  of,  1270 

where  primd  facie  evidence  of  negligence  against,  1270 
conditions  under  which  the  defence  of  compulsory  pilotage  avails,  1270 
personally  liable  for  his  own  negligenoe,  1272 

scope  of  authority  of,  1272,  n4  /" 

engaging  tug,  1273 
negligence  of,  co-operating  with  that  of  master  and  crew  of  colliding 

snip,  1274 
collision  while  in  charge  of  compulsory  pilot,  1275 
negligence  of  compulsory,  in  charge  of  tow,  1277 
responsibility  of  owner  where  vessel  with  compulsory  pilot  is  moving  in 

thick  fog,  1278,  n8 
see  Master  of  Ship,  Ship,  Shipowner,  Tow,  and  Tug 
PIPE, 

hole  gnawed  in,  by  rats  on  board  ship,  1289 

uncased,  leakage  from,  injuring  cargo,  1304 — see  Peril  of  Sea 

PIRACY, 

may  include  mutinous  seizure  by  passengers,  1289 

PIRATES, 

are  "  enemies  of  the  king,"  1064 
defined,  1065 

PISTOL, 

firing  in  self-defence,  684^9**  Dangerous  Weapons  and  Gun 

PLANT, 

hiring,  effect  on  liability  of,  730 

PLATE, 

or  jewels  deposited  with  banker,  909 

pawned  by  tenant  for  life,  943 

let  and  worn  out  in  service,  955 

lent  and  worn  out  by  ordinary  use,  961 — see  Jewels 

PLATFORM, 

of  railway  station,  falling  over  hamper  on,  535,  ns 

of  railway  station,  projection  on,  1 187 

train  overshooting,  1 193 

in  tunnel  not  necessarily  negligent  to  have,  11 97 — see  Railway  Company 
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PLAYTHING, 

responsibility  for  giving  child  dangerous,  102,  n — §ee  Child 

POISON, 

position  of  intermediaries  between  vendor  and  purchaser,  58 

accidental  administration  of,  58 

liability  for  negligent  sale  of,  58,  n1 

administered  to  child,  rights  of  father  in  respect  of,  218 

supplying  poisonous  drag  by  mistake,  1404 

prohibition  on  selling,  141 2 

POLICE, 

position  of,  with  regard  to  liability  for  their  misfeasance,  388 

liability  of  policeman  shooting  dog  in  street  and  injuring  passenger, 

388,  ft,  648,  if 
under  control  of  commissioners,  389 
duties  and  liabilities  of  the  various  bodies  of,  390 
Metropolitan,  can  prosecute  for  obstructing  highway,  427,  n8 

PORTER, 

on  railway  slamming  jloor,  1202 

scope  of  employment  of  railway,  1233 — see  Scope  of  Employment 

PORTS  AND  HARBOURS, 

right  to  constitute  port,  1005 

definition  of  port,  1005,  ns 

as  to  the  laws  of,  1005,  n*— see  Habboub 

POSSESSION, 

right  to  distrain  of  person  in  possession  of  land,  893,  ne— see  Distress 

rights  of  person  actually  in  possession,  893,  n6 

carries  with  it  right  of  action,  917,  n7 

in  what  circumstances,  gives  a  right  to  maintain  an  action  for  the  full 

value  of  property,  918,  n* 
the  essence  of  a  pledge,  939— see  Pawn 
defined,  939,  n9 

in  good  faith  necessary  to  constitute  a  pledge,  941 
constructive  delivery  of,  of  pledge  sufficient,  941 
of  chattel,  alleged  not  to  be  lost  by  gratuitous  permission  to  third  person 

to  use  it,  964,  n5 — see  Chattel 
does  not  constitute  agency,  987,  n4 
of  bill  of  exchange  prirnd  facie  evidence  of  right  to  present,  1535,  n5 

POST  OFFICE  OFFICER, 

travelling  on  railway  line  under  statutory  power,  11 62 — see  Statutory 
Poweb 

POSTMASTER-GENERAL, 

privileges  as  to  telegraphs,  1350 

PREGNANT  WOMAN, 
injury  to,  80,  n* 
rights  of  unborn  child  of,  84 

PREMISES, 

adjacent  to  street  presenting  allurement  to  children,  431 — see  Highway 
invitation  on,  effect  of,  742,  rfi—see  Pbopbhty.  (occupation  of) 

PRESCRIPTION, 

distinguished  from  custom,  450 

reference  to  the  Prescription  Act  1832,  500,  n1 

to  fence  a  dose,  608,  n* 

PRE8SGANG, 

held  peril  of  the  sea,  1290,  n' 

PRESUMPTION, 

of  ownership  in  stream,  $72— see  Water  and  Watebooubsbs 
of  negligence  where  ship  sails  away  after  collision  without  tendering  assist- 
ance to  other  ship,  1343 
of  law  that  eventual  loss  is  attributable  to  effects  of  collision,  1343,  n* 
of  competency  in  employment  followed,  1366,  n* 
in  favour  of  competency  of  registered  medical  man,  1396 
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PRINCIPAL  AND  SURETY, 

references  to  the  law  of,  1442 

PRIVATE  GROUNDS,  ' 

man  driving  in,  duty  to  trespasser,  530 — see  Property  (Occupation  of) 

PRIVATE  ROAD, 

no  duty  on  owner  to  protect  people  using  without  licence,  509,  n5 
rights  of  licensees  on,  523 

right  to  use  distinguished  from  mere  permission,  524 — see  Licence,  Pro- 
perty (Occupation  op),  Trespass,  and  Trespasser 

PRIVITY, 

where  not  necessary  to  support  a  right  of  action,  73 

PRIZE  FIGHTING, 

legal  position  of,  124,  n1 — see  Games 

PROCEDURE, 

amount  of  knowledge  of,  to  be  exacted  from  solicitor,  1432,  1433 

PROCTQR, 

who  is,  1414 

duties  of,  in  the  civil  law  as  to  drawing  up  writings,  1423 

duties  of,  generally,  1423 

PROFESSIONAL  DUTY, 

how  default  in,  is  determined,  1 191 — see  Skilled  Labour 

PROFESSIONAL  KNOWLEDGE, 
rule  as  to,  1366,  1368 

PROJECTION, 

on  railway  line,  liability  of  company  in  respect  of,  1205 — see  Platform 

PROMISSORY  NOTE, 

duty  in  respect  of,  when  pledged,  948 
consideration  of,  recited  on,  1550 
negligence  in  filling,  so  as  to  admit  of  alterations,  1582 
see  Bill  op  Exchange. 

PROPERTY, 

of  one  improved  by  another  under  a  mistake  that  it  is  his  own,  882,  na 

in  work  when  it  passes,  973 

in  a  chattel  while  unfinished  in  hands  of  maker,  973,  n* 

in  wood  sent  to  be  sawn  into  boards,  976 

in  goods  passes  when  delivered  upon  a  contract  for  valuable  consideration, 

977 
in  goods  passed  by  taking  a  bill  of  exchange  though  it  is  certain  to  be 

dishonoured,  1 1 10,  n6 

when  it  passes  on  sale  of  goods,  1 1 1 1 

passing  of,  in  res  specified,  11 12,  n*see  POSSESSION 

PROPERTY  (OCCUPATION  OF). 

duty  to  exercise  control  over,  481-548 

must  not  involve  injury  to  the  value  of  another's,  482 — see  Trees 

trees  planted  with  knowledge  of  occupier  render  him  responsible  for  con- 
sequences, 483 

thistle  seed  grown  on  land,  483 

renders  liable  for  nuisance,  484 

pigeon  shooting  nuisance,  484 

tenant  prvmd  facie  liable  for  want  of  repair,  487,  613 — see  Landlord  and 
Tenant 

rule  when,  ruinous,  488 

grating  in  pavement  out  of  repair,  488 

right  to  erect  hoarding,  489 — see  Obstruction 

occupier  always,  owner  in  peculiar  circumstances,  liable,  490 

what  is  "permanent  injury"  distinguished  from  " transitory ,"  490,  n1 

demised  not  a  nuisance,  subsequently  becoming  so,  491— see  Nuisance 

leasing  a  nuisance,  491 

condition  of,  when  altered  by  others,  491,  n* 

occupier  cannot  escape  liability  by  mere  employment  of  another  in  four 
cases,  493 

illegal  act  imposed  on  other  shoulders  does  not  shift  responsibility  of  it,  493 

dangerous  operations  in  the  vicinity  of  private  grounds,  493,  ns 
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PUBLIC  OFFICER— amiiw***. 
Postmaster-General,  286 

overseers  in  making  a  rate  not  ministerial,  286,  n1 
and  their  subordinates,  no  relation  of  master  and  servant  between,  287 
where  control  is  given  to  one  body  and  power  of  carrying  out  work  to 

another,  288 
action  brought  by  convict  against,  290 
acts  of,  de  facto,  292,  n1 
may  be  suspended  by  letters  patent,  292 
indictable,  when,  293 

honesty  of  intention  material  in  criminal  case  against,  293 
notaries  public,  295-300 
the  sheriff,  300-329 

when  indictable  for  misbehaviour  in  office,  332,  ns 
principle  of  liability  of,  to  any  one  injured  directly  by  the  performance  of 

the  duties  of  his  office,  350 
exercise  of  office  is  against,  proof  of  duty  to  discharge  the  functions  of  it, 

350.  n4 
may  sue  on  behalf  of  public  for  nuisance  erected  on  land  over  which  the 

public  have  right  of  passage,  408 
a  common  carrier  is  a,  in  a  sense,  1085 
duty  of,  under  the  Lunacy  Act,  1890 :  1411 

PUBLIC  POLICY, 

North,  C.  J.'s,  view  of,  13,  n1 

where  a  duty  to  the  state  is  violated,  778 

in  the  common  law,  874,  n1 

in  the  civil  law,  874,  ns 

as  a  ground  of  decision,  964,  n* 

solicitor  not  allowed  to  take  advantage  of  his  own  ignorance,  14 17 

PUBLIC  SERVANTS,  CLERKS,  AND  REVENUE  OFFICERS, 
duty  of,  330 

abuse  of  office  renders,  liable,  330 
liability  of,  for  not  preparing  notice  of  judgment,  330 
liable  where  duty  imposed  on,  is  neglected,  331 
liable  for  fraud  or  neglect  of  duty  of  office,  331 
degree  of  care  demanded  of,  331 

liability  differs  as  it  affects  Crown  and  private  individuals,  331 
action  against  clergyman  for  neglect  to  perform  marriage  service,  331,  n* 
revenue  officer,  duty  of,  331,  n3 
acceptance  of  office  of  tiust  and  confidence  concerning  the  public,  effect 

of,  33* 
giving  bonds  for  the  discharge  of  their  official  duties,  332 

clerk  liable  for  issuing  defective  precept,  333,  n1 

volunteer  undertaking  duties  in  connection  with  judicial  process,  333,  n1 

PUBLIC  WRONG, 

remedy  in  respect  of,  distinguished  from  remedy  in  respect  of  private 
injury,  366 

PULLMAN  CAR, 

injury  sustained  in,  1153 
entering  without  payment,  1 160,  n* 

PUNCTUALITY, 

duty  of  a  railway  company  as  to  punctuality,  11 79 

taking  a  ticket  does  not  amount  to  warranty  of,  in  starting  train  on  the 
part  of  the  railway  company,  1 182 

QUACK, 

legal  position  of,  1398 

QUANTITY  SURVEYOR, 
functions  of,  1370 
relation  of  builder  and  architect  to,  1372,  1373 

QUARRY, 

land  let  for  the  purpose  of  being  used  as,  485 

unfenced  remote  from  road,  510 

precautions  in  blasting,  748— aee  Pboperty  (Occupation  op) 
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RABBITS, 

on  land,  650 

RAGS, 

packing  of,  1060,  n1,  1068,  n1 

RAILINGS, 

broken,  abutting  on  steps  and  area,  527—406  Property  (Occupation  of) 

RAILWAY, 

a  highway  to  be  used  in  a  particular  mode,  392,  ns 

RAILWAY  ACCIDENT, 

prodnoing  disease  and  ultimately  causing  suicide,  114 — see  Accident  and 
Inevitable  Accident 

RAILWAY  AND  CANAL  TRAFFIC  ACT,  1854 :  11 22-1 142 

RAILWAY  COMPANY, 

standard  of  care  required  from,  in  America,  31,  n1 
special  duty  to  sick,  aged,  or  feeble  passengers,  115,  n1 
affirmative  evidence  of  negligence  must  be  given  to  charge,  142,  n° 
presumption  of  negligence  does  not  arise  against,  in  every  case  of  accident, 

ice  on  the  platform  of  warrants  presumption  of  negligence,  144,  n3 

has  a  right  to  rely  on  contractors  working  above  their  line  not  being 

negligent,  146 
excited,  riotous,  or  drunken  crowd  on  platform,  152,  n2 — see  Platform 
liability  to  person  rescuing  another  endangered  through  railway  company's 

negligence,  177 
duty  with  regard  to  engines  blowing  off  steam  near  highway,  518 
unnecessarily  blowing  off  mudcocks,  518,  n1 
special  duty  of,  in  the  United  States  to  licensee,  526 
liable  for  obstruction,  from  hamper  on  platform,  535 
seeing  a  friend  off  by  train  is  "lawful  business"  in  which  the  passenger 

and  the  company  have  both  an  interest,  536,  »* 
liability  in  respect  of  too  low  bridge,  540 

duty  of,  with  regard  to  the  construction  and  use  of  their  engines,  595 
statutory  duty  on,  to  fence  lands  adjoining  line,  613-620 
horses  straying  on  line,  616 

fates  dividing  line  from  road,  616 
olding  themselves  out  as  carriers  of  live  stock  are  under  an  obligation  to 
provide  facilities  for  receiving  and  discharging  cattle,  617,  n* 
power  of  arrest  given  to  servants  of,  when,  709-712 — see   Scope   of 

Authority 
authority  to  bind  the  company  for  surgical  attendance,  710,  n 
acts  intra  vires  and  ultra  vires,  711 

passenger  falling  down  stairs  worn  smooth,  773 — see  Staircase 
whether  common  carrier  of  live  stock,  1097 
may  be  gratuitous  bailee  of  baggage,  1104,  n1 — see  Luggage 
Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Act,  1854 :  11 22-1 142 
reasonable  facilities  given  by,  11 24,  * 

traffic  carried  on  for  the  joint  benefit  of  two  companies,  11 39 
as  carrier  of  passengers,  1 142-1215 — see  Passenger 
duty  to  passengers  founded  on  negligence,  1 143 
liability  for  "  empties,1'  1140 
passengers  may  claim  to  alight  at  usual  place,  1 144 
duty  in  providing  suitable  carriage,  1148 
duty  of  inspecting  cars,  1152 

liability  of,  for  injury  sustained  in  Pullman  cars,  11 53 — see  Pullman  Car 
who  is  a  passenger,  1154 
"  licence"  to  travel  in  carriage  of,  11 55 
infant  travelling  without  ticket,  1156— «e  Infant 
right  of  passenger  of,  does  not  depend  on  contract,  11 56 
liable  to  passenger  with  through  ticket,  1157,  n6 
when  person  rightfully  on  railway  disentitled  to  recover  against,  1158 
difference  in  duty  to  passengers  and  trespassers,  11 59— see  Trespasser 
travelling  on  line  of,  without  a  ticket,  1159,  n4 
duty  of  ticket  clerk  of,  11 59,  n4 

purchase  from  holder  of  non-transferable  ticket  issued  by,  1159,  n4 
friend  accompanying  passenger  to  station,  1 160,  1 161 
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duty  to  post-office  officer  travelling  on  line  of,  under  statutory  powers,  1162 

duty  to  use  care  while  protecting  their  property,  1162,  it4 

contract  limiting  liability  when  made  with  infant  inualid,  1163,  «* 

contract  "  to  carry  under  a  free  pass/'  1 164 

terms  of  contract  for  the  carriage  of  goods  or  passengers  with  one  com- 
pany primd  facie  hold  good  for  the  whole  journey  over  several  lines,  1 166 

person  travelling,  how  far  bound  by  conditions  not  actually  communi- 
cated, 1 169 

test  of  liability  of,  for  accident  occurring  on  their  premises,  1169— -*«• 
Accident  and  Inevitable  Accident 

parcels  office,  liability  in  respect  of  goods  left  at,  1 173 

proper  direction  as  to  conditions  on  ticket,  11 74— see  Condition 

liability  of,  as  to  punctuality  of  trains,  1 179 

may  inspect  season  tickets,  11 79,  n4 

may  sue  for  excess  fare,  when,  1 179,  n* 

expelling  passenger,  11 80 

distinction  between  right  to  refuse  to  carry  and  right  to  expel,  1 180 

bound  to  carry  all  persons  subject  to  certain  limitations,  1180 

time  allowed  for  refreshments,  1 183 

to  maintain  means  of  communicating  between  passengers  and  servants  of 
the  company,  1 184 

duty  to  use  the  best  precautions  in  known  practical  use  for  securing  their 
safety  and  convenience,  1 185 

safeguards  sacrificing  convenience  not  demanded  from,  11 86 

duty  to  test  and  inspect  material,  11 86 

what  improvements  must  be  adopted  by,  1187 

may  not  experiment  so  as  to  risk  the  safety  of  their  passengers,  1 192 

duty  to  provide  means  of  alighting,  1 192 

special  duty  to  invalids,  1192,  n4 

passenger  leaving  train  while  in  motion,  1 192,  n4 

duty  not  absolute  to  provide  platform,  1192,  1198,  n2 

in  absence  of  platform  duty  of,  1 193 

invitation  to  alight*  1195 

duty  of,  to  provide  means  for  their  passengers  safely  alighting,  11 99 

crushed  finger  cases,  1202 

boys  playing  in  railway  carriage,  1204,  n2 

officers  not  bound  to  prevent  intending  passengers  opening  carriage  doors 
to  see  if  there  is  room,  120$ 

not  bound  to  anticipate  extraordinary  pressure,  1206 

duty  to  protect  passenger  whom  they  had  notice  is  being  assaulted  by 
fellow  passengers,  1208 

servants  of,  have  power  and  also  a  duty  to  preserve  order,  1209,  »l 

examination  of  person  of  plaintiff  injured  in  railway  accident  may  be 
ordered,  12 15, 

arbitrator  may  determine  claim  to  compensation   under  Regulation  of 
Railways  Act,  1868  :  121 5 

Inggftg*  under  control  of  passenger,  12 18 

merchandise  packed  as  luggage,  1228 

what  is. "  reasonable  time  prior  to  starting  of  train,"  question  for  jury,  1233 

"34 
common  carrier  of  luggage,  1233 — 9ee  Luggage 
transfer  of  passenger's  luggage  from  one  station  to  another,  1235 
receiver  of,  i$i6—+ce  Common  Cabbieb 

RAILWAY  SERVANT, 

under  Employers'  Liability  Act,  1880 :  862—100  Employbbb1  Liability 
Act,  1880 

RAILWAY  TICKET, 

through  ticket,  1157,  n6 

travelling  without,  11 59,  n4 

not  transferable,  1159,  n4 

free  pass,  11 64 

conditions  on,  not  actually  communicated  to  passenger,  1169-1178 

return  of  deposit  to  season  ticket  holder,  1 180 

duty  to  produce  season  ticket  on  demand,  11 79,  n* 
RAIN, 

goods  injured  by,  1025 
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RASHNESS, 

distinction  between,  and  negligence,  4 

effect  of  workman's,  in  case  of  injury  through  negligence  of  employer,  737 — 
$ee  Dangerous  Employment 

RATIFICATION, 

none  of  a  forged  instrument,  1556 

to  be  founded  on  full  knowledge  of  the  facts,  1573,  n4 

see  Estoppel 

RATS, 

eating  hole  in  box  for  collecting  water,  565 

in  a  warehouse,  998 

damage  done  by,  to  cargo,  1289 

REASONABLE, 

standard  of  duty  of  the  reasonable  man,  1 102 

REASONABLE  ANTICIPATION, 

the  limits  of,  in  questions  of  liability,  100 

REASONABLE  CONDITION, 

in  telegraph  cases,  1359,  n9—$ee  Condition 

REASONABLE  FACILITIES, 

for  alighting,  absence  of,  1 198,  n* 

REASONABLE  PRUDENCE, 
meaning  of,  x  1 

REASONABLE  SKILL, 

import  of  the  phrase,  1322 

REASONABLE  TIME, 

what  is,  for  taking  proceedings  to  attach  sheriff,  322,  ns 

for  reconnecting  gas  with  premises,  466,  n* 

matter  of  tact,  848,  n6 

to  communicate  defect  or  negligence  under  Employers'  Liability  Act,  1880, 

what,  849 
what,  considered,  1010 

in  the  case  of  an  invalid  being  put  into  a  train,  1192,  n4 — see  Infirmity 
for  presentment  of  a  bill,  mixed  question,  1535 
of  law  and  fact,  1536,  n* 
for  payment  of  a  bill,  1539 

11  REASONABLY  FIT  AND  PROPER," 

what  is  meant  by  the  expression,  958 

RECEIPT, 

may  be  contradicted  or  explained,  1566,  n 

RECEIVER, 

functions  of,  15 13 

money  in  hands  of,  in  custodid  leg  is,  15 13 — see  Custody 

personal  liability  of,  where  appointed  under  a  trust  deed,  15 14 

position  of,  when  appointed  by  the  Court,  15 14 

rights  of,  15 15 

rule  of  liability  in  the  United  States,  1515 

extent  of  the  liability  of  sureties  under  a  receiver's  recognisances,  15 15,  nl 

action  against,  qud  receiver,  151 5,  na 

effect  of  decree  for  administration  of  estate  in  hands  of,  151 5,  »* 

personal  liability  of,  for  torts  committed  in  the  management  of  business 

in  the  hands  of  receiver,  1516 
liable  in  case  of  misconduct  to  be  ordered  to  pay  costs  personally,  151 7 

RECEIVING  HOU8E, 

inn  held,  for  common  carrier,  109 1,  n* 

for  common  oarrier  what,  11 16— -see  Common  Carries 

RECITALS, 

in  deed  operate,  1636,  n1 

as  notice,  1642 — see  Deeds  and  Title  Deeds 

REFRESHMENT, 

time  must  be  allowed  by  carrier  for,  1183 
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REGISTER, 

liability  of  joint  stock  company  trustee  on,  in  respect  of  trust  property 

H77.  »! 
see  Joint  Stock  Company  and  Trustee 

RELIEVING  OFFICER, 

duty  of,  to  lunatics,  1410-1412— <e«  Lunatic  and  Public  Offices 

REMOTENESS  OF  CONSEQUENCES, 

considered,  107— see  Consequence  and  Proximate  Cause 

REPLEVIN. 

an  action  in,  will  only  lie  where  the  party  has  a  property  in  the  thing  sued 

on,  917,  n1 
will  not  lie  for  money  out  of  a  bag  or  chest,  945,  n* 

REPRESENTATION, 

in  what  circumstances,  raises  ground  of  action,  1353,  n1 

on  which  innocent  persons  are  authorised  to  act,  effect  of,  1538 

when,  amounts  to  estoppel,  1568 

duty  to  vary,  though  originally  correct,  1572 

making,  good,  1573 

on  not  negotiable  instrument  conferring  right  of  action,  1614 

see  Misrepresentation 

RES  JUDICATA, 

under  6  &  7  Vict  c.  86,  s.  28 :  243 
rule  as  to  estoppel  by,  1649 

RESPONSIBLE  AGENT, 
who  is,  52-93 
rule  as  to  liability  of,  where  concurrence  with  irresponsible  agent,  90,  96 

see  Cause 
when  not  a  cause,  177 

RESPONSIBILITY, 

of  young  child  considered,  190— see  Child 

RESTAURANT, 

delivery  of  coat  to  restaurant  keeper's  servant,  liability  of  keeper  of,  for 
coat  stolen,  979,  n8,  1027,  n°,  1030,  n*—eee  Bailment 

RESTITUTIO  IN  INTEGRUM, 

as  a  rule  in  Admiralty  damages,  1327,  n* 

rule  of  damages  in  Admiralty,  1346— see  Collisions   on  Water  and 
Damages 

RETURNING  OFFICER, 

duties  of,  305— see  Sheriff 

REVERSION, 

what  is  a  permanent  injury  to  the,  of  a  chattel,  964,  n 

RIPARIAN  OWNER  , 

in  United  States,  right  of  does  not  differ  from  that  of  the  public  at  large, 

412,  nl—see  Frontager 
RISK, 

what  is  acceptance  of,  question  for  jury,  746  " 

where  there  is,  apart  from  the  relation  of  master  and  servant  if  through 

default  of  defendant  plaintiff  fails  to  appreciate  it  there  is  liability, 

746 
when  voluntarily  encountered,  754 
circumstances  in  which,  is  (1)  contemporaneous  with  (2)  subsequent  to  the 

entry  into  the  employment ;  and  respective  liability  differentiated,  767 
question  whether  workman  has  undertaken  risk,  not  always  one  of  fact. 

but  may  be  of  law,  772 
where  acceptance  of,  no  negligence,  774 
accepted  in  ordinary  work  is  the  risk  incident  to  the  employment  not 

collateral  risk,  775 
not  necessarily  accepted  though  known  and  worked  in,  776 
in  what  circumstances  a  workman  can  contract  to  undertake,  783 — see 

Dangerous  Employment  and  Dangerous  Machinery 
RIVER, 

no  right  to  tow  on  bank  of,  by  common  law,  412,  n* 

bed  of,  altered,  damage  resulting  under  statute  matter  for  compensation, 

442,  n» 
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RIVER— continued. 

pollution  of,  by  gas  refuse  killing  fish,  indictment  of  servant  of  gas 

company,  474 
navigation  of,  obstructed  by  sunken  vessel,  1314— see  Wateb  and  Wateb- 

coursbs 

ROBBERY, 

old  law  as  to  liability  where  bailee  deprived  of  bailment  by,  902 

of  passenger  on  railway,  1207 

excepted  in  a  bill  of  lading,  1290  n5 

skilled  workman  not  liable  for,  where  reasonable  precautions  and  skill 

used,  1368 
of  trustee,  1489 
see  Theft 

ROMAN  LAW, 

see  Civil  Law 

ROUNDABOUTS, 

duty  of  people  licensing,  on  their  property,  954,  n — see  Licence 

RUNAWAY  ENGINE, 

duty  to  provide  against  contingency  of,  1188 — see  Locomotive  Engine 

SAFEGUARDS, 

what  a  railway  company  should  provide,  1165,  12 10 

SALE, 

of  pawn,  at  common  law,  941 

of  pawn,  by  pawnee,  944 

of  goods,  contract  for,  distinguished  from  contract  for  work  and  labour,  971 

of  goods,  passing  of  property,  972,  ns 

SALVAGE, 

denned,  1272,  n6 

authorities  on,  referred  to,  1272,  n" 
arising  out  of  a  contract  of  towage,  1273,  n',  1281 

right  of  seamen  to,  when  abandonment  of  ship  has  ended  their  contract, 
1309—**  Abandonment 

SANITARY  AUTHORITY, 

action  against,  for  not  emptying  dustbin,  359 

duty  of,  in  removing  house  refuse,  360 

permitting  pollution  of  stream,  370— see  Wateb  and  Watebcoubses 

see  Corporations 

SAYINGS  BANK, 

negligence  under  the  Trustee  Savings  Bank  Act  1863 :  1519 
effect  of  issuing  pass  book,  1526,  w—see  Pass  Book 
payment  made  by,  on  faith  of  presentation  of  deposit  book  which  has  been 
stolen,  1526,  n1 

SCAFFOLD, 

person  using,  built  for  other  purposes/can  impose  no  duty  on  the  owner  of, 

538 
master  gratuitous  bailee  of,  servant  takes  no  greater  rights,  542,  n* 

SCHOOL, 

negligence  of  teachers  of  a  public  elementary,  291,  n* 

responsibility  of  managers  of  public  elementary,  291,  n8 

premises,  liability  of  a  school  board  in  respect  of,  292,  n 

breach  of  statutory  duty  to  provide  schoolhouse,  370 

where  dangerous  through  original  construction,  375 

where  deteriorated  condition  not  unsafe  construction  cause  of  aocident, 

375,  ** 

SCHOOLBOY, 

permitted  to  play  with  dangerous  substance,  102,  n 

SCHOOLMASTER, 

question  of  the  liability  of,  for  fireworks  given  to  schoolboys,  603 

duty  of,  to  keep  dangerous  chemicals  out  of  the  reach  of  schoolboys,  604 

duty  of,  generally,  604 

treated  as  having  a  mercantile  character,  1522,  n9 
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SCHOOLMISTRESS, 

relation  of,  to  committee  of  management  of  publio  elementary  school,  292 

SCIENTIA, 

necessary  in  the  case  of  an  animal  mansuctce  nature*  doing  damage  in 
order  to  charge  owner,  633 — tee  Animals 

SCIRE  FACIAS, 

appropriate  mode  of  proceeding  to  obtain  the  revocation  of  a  grant,  258,  a1 
abolished  as  far  as  relates  to  patents,  258,  n1 

SCOPE  OP  AUTHORITY, 

acts  of  agents,  how  far  binding  on  corporations,  381 — see  Corporations 

water  allowed  to  escape  by  servant,  567,  nB 

acts  within,  of  servant,  698 

question-  for  the  jury,  705 

when  power  of  arrest  is  outside,  711 

to  detain  person  in  order  to  regain  possession  of  master's  property,  712,  n1 

of  harbour  master,  713 

outside,  to  employ  other  servants,  720,  n* 

driver  permitting  one  to  ride  without  pay  on  car,  1158,  n° 

of  pilot,  1242,  n4 

see  MASTER  AND  SERVANT. 

SCRIVENER, 

employed  to  examine  into  a  title,  1439 

business  of,  and  of  attorney  distinguished,  1440,  n9 

what  the  business  of,  is,  1441,  n 

SEAMEN, 

ordinary  rule  of  master  and  servant  applies  in  the  case  of,  744 

fellow  servants  with  captain,  808,  810 

master's  rights  and  liabilities  as  to  the  discharge  of,  1262,  n1 

as  to  inability  of,  to  refuse  to  act  in  circumstances  of  danger,  1265,  n8 

may  become  entitled  to  salvage,  1309,  n4 

SEAWORTHINESS, 

how  far  a  condition  precedent,  1253, 1255,  n8 

definition  of,  1254,  1255 

onus  where  seaworthiness  disputed  by  underwriters,  1254,  n5 — see  Insur- 
ance 

question  of,  for  jury,  1255 

defect  of,  arising  after  commencement  of  risk,  1255,  n 

want  of,  arising  from  muddiness  of  river,  1256 

"  at  time  of  sailing,"  1257 

warranty  of,  Mr.  Holmes's  note  on  and  American  authorities  referred  to, 
1300,  n5 

warranty  of,  where  ship  sailing  with  convoy,  1300,  n6 

where  a  time  policy,  1301 

defect  subsequent  to  sailing  through  neglect  or  misconduct  of  master  or 
crew,  1 301 

breach  of  warranty  of  and  defect  that  may  be  set  right  in  the  course  of  the 
voyage  difficult  to  discriminate,  1304 

to  exempt  shipowner  from  his  liability  for  breach  of  warranty  of,  clear  and 
unambiguous  words  essential,  1304 

of  ship  implied  in  every  contract  between  shipowner  and  seamen,  1346 

SKA  WALL, 

neglecting  to  repair,  gives  a  cause  of  action  to  an  individual  specially 

injured  thereby,  358,  n* 
considered,  449,  454 
liability  to  repair,  449 

words  of  the  old  writ  as  to  duty  of  the  Crown,  450,  ns 
everyone  bound  to  contribute  to  maintenance  of  sea  wall  who  is  benefited 

by  it,  451 
probable  origin  of,  451 
jurisdiction  of  Commissioners  of  Sewers  exempted  from  the  operations  of 

the  Public  Health  Act,  1875  :  454— tee  Sewer 

SEAL, 

information  respecting,  1605,  n1 
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SECRETARY, 

of  company  under  the  Limited  Liability  Acts,  1472,  n3 — see  Joint  Stock 
Company 
SECURITIES, 

deposited  with  banker  by  agent  on  behalf  of  known  principal,  and 
subsequently  delivered  to  the  agent  who  appropriated  them,  liability 
of  banker  for,  912-HN*  Agent,  Banker,  Negotiable  Instrument, 
and  Negotiable  Paper 

SELF-PRESERVATION,   , 

legal  effect  of  acts  done  with  a  view  to,  56 
SEQUESTRATOR, 

position  of,  15 14 
SERVICES, 

what  are,  under  Lord  Campbell's  Aot,  225 
SEWER, 

negligence  in  constructing,  285,  n3 

defectively  constructed,  352,  n* 

nature  of  the  duty  of  local  body  in  repairing,  353 

defective  grid  placed  over,  354 

when  mandamus  should  issue  to  make  a,  372 

construction  of,  whether  obligatory  or  discretionary,  373 

scheme  of  work  for,  and  execution  of  work  of,  distinguished,  373 

constructed  so  that  injury  naturally  accrues  to  third  person,  376*,  n8 

overflow  of,  liability  of  corporation  for  damage  caused  thereby,  in  what 

circumstances,  377 
drainage  works  incidentally  interfering  with  the  flow  of  water  from  a 

spring,  377,  n* 
obstruction  in,  when  authorised  by  statute,  442 
definition  of,  454 
in  the  metropolis,  454 
distinction  between,  and  drain,  454,  n~ 
cesspool  not  part  of,  454,  n* 
as  to  vesting  of  sewers,  454,  nA 
what  rights  of  ownership  conferred  by  vesting  of,  455 
right  to  support  of,  456 
bursting  into  cellar,  456 

producing  injury  when  used  in  way  authorised  by  Act  of  Parliament,  457 
provision  of,  not  to   extend   to  provide   against   extraordinary   storm 

457,  n*see  Extraordinary  Storm 
escape  of  sewage  from,  liability  for,  457,  n* 
new,  must  not  omit  to  give  protection  previously  afforded,  458 
duty  of  maintenance  of,  by  local  body,  458 
remedy  for  default  by  local  body  in  maintenance  of,  458 
when  action  for  negligence  and  not  a  proceeding  for  compensation  is  the 
proper  remedy  for  want  of  care  in  constructing,  458,  n1 — see  Compen- 
sation 
reinstatement  of,  imperfectly  done  by  contractor,  496 
right  to  highway  subject  to,  516 

duty  to  keep  sewage  one  is  bound  to  receive  from  flowing  on  neighbour's 
land,  551,  n8,  555 — «««  Property  (Occupation  of),  Sea  Wall,  and 
Water  and  Water  Courses 

SHARE  CERTIFICATES, 

with  a  blank  form  of  transfer  handed  over,  1545,  n7 
see  Estoppel,  Joint  Stock  Company,  Negotiable  Instrument,  and 
Negotiable  Paper 

SHAREHOLDERS, 

rights  of,  as  against  director  of,  a  company,  1468 

when  directors  of  company  aot  as  trustees  for  shareholders,  1470 

see  Director  and  Joint  Stock  Company 

SHED, 

blown  down  by  high  wind,  responsibility  for,  957 

see  Accident,  Act  of  God,  and  Inevitable  Accident 

SHEEP. 

bailment  of  flock  of,  975,  n* 

agisted  escaping  through  fence,  981,  n4  (cp.  Halestrap  v.  Gregory,  (1895) 

1  Q.  B.  561) 
see  Agister  and  Bailment 
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SHERIFF, 

acta  as  judge  in  declaring  majority  of  vote*,  274,  n4 

considered,  300-330 

deputy,  300 

undersheriff,  300 

appoints  bailiffs,  301 

responsibility  of,  302 

misconduct  of  officers  of,  302 

had  custody  of  county  gaol  at  common  law,  303 

appointed  gaoler,  303 

liability  of,  for  an  escape,  303,  n4 

duties  of,  305 

is  retaining  officer,  305  « 

wilful  misfeasance  of,  in  conducting  election,  305 

at  his  peril  to  take  notice  what  goods  he  may  take  in  execution,  305,  n* 

dnty  of,  in  summoning  juries,  306 

to  execute  the  king's  writ  at  his  peril,  307,  n11 

party  has  action  against,  for  non-execution  of  writ,  307,  *u 

may  not  set  up  that  writ  is  erroneously  awarded,  300 

cannot  refuse  to  execute  voidable  process,  308,  n7 

may  break  open  doors  at  suit  of  the  king,  but  not  of  private  person,  309 

now,  may  levy  in  royal  palace,  310 

might  defer  execution  till  return  day,  311 

requisites  for  action  against,  on  aji/o,  312 

how  punishable  for  misconduct,  312,  n7 

costs  allowed  against,  312 

where  there  are  various  writs  in  hands  of,  313 

has  the  sole  discretion  in  requiring  the  assistance  of  the  constabulary, 

313,  n6 
when  bound  to  sell.  314 
only  to  seize  what  is  reasonable,  314 
sale  by,  314 

sale  by  must  be  with  reasonable  expedition,  315 
duty  of,  in  conducting  sale,  315 
no  warranty  of  title  by,  315 
effect  of  sale  by,  316 

duty  of,  when  in  possession  of  goods,  316 

may  receive  the  money  and  liberate  the  goods  under  &fi.fa,t  318 
how,  may  act  in  case  of  privilege,  318 
indemnity  of,  319 

misconduct  of,  within  sec.  29  of  the  Sheriffs  Act,  1887:  321 
remedies  against,  by  attachment,  321,  323 
when,  may  break  open  doors,  321 

proceedings  for  attachment  against,  must  be  taken  in  reasonable  time,  322 
contempt  of,  how  purged  under  old  law,  322,  n6 
remedies  against,  by  action,  323,  324 
liable  at  suit  of  person  suing  out  writ,  323 

action  is  against  high  sheriff,  not  against  undersheriff,  or  baiJUff,  323 
remedies  against,  for  returning  fieri  feci,  324 
cannot  plead  superior  force,  324 
return  of,  nulla  bona  how  proved,  324 
liabilities  of,  for  escape,  324 
taking  sureties  on  a  replevin  bond,  duty  of,  326 

liability  of,  at  the  suit  of  the  person  whose  body  or  goods  are  taken,  326 
officer  of,  taking  wrong  persons  goods,  327 
when,  acts  at  his  peril,  327 
liable  for  any  abuse  of  process,  327 

when,  misled  by  execution  creditor,  execution  creditor  liable,  327 
penalty  on  officer  of,  who  takes  or  demands  fees  other  than  allowed  by  the 

Sheriff's  Act,  1887:  327,  n18 
liable  in  trover  when,  325 
liability  under  8  Anne,  c.  14,  s.  1 :  328 
not  bound  to  find  out  what  rent  is  due  to  a  landlord,  328,  nf 
action  for  money  had  and  received  cannot  be  maintained  by  a  landlord  to 

recover  rent  against  sheriff  who  has  sold  tenant's  goods  under  an 

execution,  328,  n* 
not  entitled  to  protection  by  notice  of  action  for  things  dene  in  executing 

the  process  of  the  Court,  329 
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cannot  sell  a  lien,  945 

cannot  sell  nor  pledge  beyond  the  pledgor's  interest,  945 

common  carrier  giving  up  goods  to,  on  invalid  process,  1078 

wrongfully  seizing  goods  which  might  rightfully  have  been  seized,  1078 

see  Writ 

SHIP, 

chartered  by  the  Grown,  position  of,  owner  of,  264 

negligence  of  a  shipkeeper  where  ship  laid  up  in  dock,  708 

charterer  of,  when  liable  for  negligence,  722,  n3 — see  Charter  Party 

when  seaworthy,  744 — see  Seaworthiness 

position  of  the  captain  of,  810,  986,  vS — see  Master  of  Ship 

latent  defect  in  steering  gear  of,  955,  n%—see  Inevitable  Accident 

action  for  negligently  anchoring,  1016,  n* 

laid  up  in  dock  for  winter,  no  duty  to  keep  hatchways  closed,  1018 

duty  in  respect  of  protecting  dangerous  places  while  building,  1019,  n1 — see 

Dangerous  Place 
duty  of  master  to  save  and  dry  cargo,  107 1 
trans-shipping  cargo,  107 1 
"reasonableness"  of  repairs  to,  1149.  n3 
all  ships  carrying  goods  not  to  be  treated  as  common  carriers,  1244 — see 

Common  Carrier  by  Water 
contention  that  general  ships  should  be  excluded  from  liability  of  common 

carrier,  1246 
master  and  owner  of  general,  common  carriers  for  hire,  1247 
general  ship,  definition  of,  1247,  n° 
law  as  to  general  ships  in  America,  1248 
presumed  fit  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  used,  1252 
"suitable,*1  what,  1253 
where  voyage  requires  a  different  equipment  of,  in  various  parts  of  it, 

1257 
goods  in,  must  be  stowed  so  as  not  to  cause  damage  to  other  goods,  1258 — 

see  Stowage 
time  of  loading,  1260 
master's  duty,  1260 
where  duty  to  repair,  1263 
managing  owner,  1264 
registered  owner,  1264,  n* 
injury  done  by  negligent  or  unskilful  management  when  the  possession  and 

control  have  passed  to  the  charterer,  1266 
survey ,primd  facie  evidence  of  the  necessity  of  repairs  to,  1266,  n* 
onus  as  to  necessity  of  repairs  of,  1266,  n5 
the  mate,  1267 
the  charterer,  1267 
pilotage,  1267 — see  Pilot 
statutory  rule  where  damage  suffered  by  short  delivery  of  goods  brought 

to  England  in  foreign,  1268 
limitation  of  liability  in  respect  of,  1269 
British  seagoing,  definition  of,  1269 
when  in  tow,  liability  of,  1272-1280 — see  Tow 
acknowledgment  by  master  as  to  the  condition  of  goods  received  on  board, 

how  far  extending,  1284 
when  burnt,  1296,  n3 

running  foul  of  anchor  without  a  buoy,  13 14,  n*see  Anchor 
wilfully  scuttled  in  tideway,  1316— see  Collisions  on  Water 
movements  of,  in  harbour  and  roadsteads  to  be  regulated  by  the  move- 
ments of  small  craft,  13 17 
definition  of,  1320,  n1 

liability  of,  for  collision  only  to  extent  of  value  at  the  time  of  arrest,  1330 
in  collisions  where  property  of  sovereign  of  foreign  state,  1330 
in  motion  must  avoid  ship  at  anchor,  1333,  1334 
where  moving  vessel  was  not  in  fault,  1333 
being  launched  coming  into  collision,  1335 
lights  partially  obscured,  1341 

sailing  away  after  collision  presumed  guilty  of  negligence,  1343 
gross  tonnage  of,  how  reckoned,  1345 
how  measured,  1345,  n 

VOL.  II.  3  K 
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damage  done  by,  how  to  be  estimated  with  reference  to  the  tonnage  in 

claim  for  personal  injury,  1 347,  n* 
Queen's  ship,  damage  done  by,  1349 
see  Bill  of  Lading,  Freight,  Shipowner,  and  Tuo 

SHIPBROKER, 

not  liable  to  stevedore's  labourer  for  personal  injuries  received  while  un- 
loading cargo,  1265,  n6 

SHIPOWNER, 

liable  under  Merchant  Shipping  Act  In  respect  of  loss  of  life  or  personal 

injury,  248 
may  commence  suit  to  determine  amount  of  liability  for  loss  of  life  or 

personal  injury,  249 
liability  of,  for  servant's  acts,  722,  n3 
within  the  general  law  of  liability  in  his  relation  to  his  men,  744 — see 

Master  and  Servant 
obligation  to  merchant  seamen,  744 
compulsory  pilot  not  servant  of,  810 — see  Pilot 
duty  of,  as  to  excepted  perils,  1024 — see  Bill  of  Lading 
as  to  special  custom  constituting,  insurer,  1025 
(?)  action  by,  against  charterer  for  loss  of  ship  through  shipping  dangerous 

Roods  without  notice,  1072,  n1,  1073,  n* — Dangerous  Goods  and 

Explosives 
with  contraband  goods  on  board  ship,  1073 
no  warranty  to,  by  shipper  that  goods  have  no  concealed  defect,  1073  —see 

Goods 
duty  on  master  as  representing,  to  take  reasonable  care  of  goods,  1 104 
nature  of  business  carried  on  by,  1246 
liability  of,  usually  determined  by  special  contracts,  1248 
not  liable  to  shipper  in  case  of  jettison,  1248 — see  Jettison 
stipulation  excepting,  from  liability  for  his  own  negligence  is  not  invalid, 

1252 
not  entitled  to  recover  against  owners  of  cargo  where  negligence  of  master 

has  occasioned  the  peril  necessitating  the  jettison,  1252 
liable  where  rudder  was  internally  defective  although  outwardly  sound,  1253, 

n8 
not  bound  to  repair  during  voyage  yet  if  he  does  bound  to  put  the  ship 

in  seaworthy  state,  1254,  n5 — see  Seaworthiness 
liable  for  tortious  acts  of  master,  1265 — see  Master  of  Ship 
liable  for  pilot,  1266— see  Pilot 
liable  for  necessaries,  1266 
defined,  1266 

personal  liability  of,  for  necessaries,  1266,  n5 
limitations  of  liability  under  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894 :   1268 
compulsory  pilotage  relieves  from  liability,  1269 
having  proved  fault  on  the  part  of  the  pilot  sufficient  to  cause  the  accident, 

is  exonerated  in  the  absence  of  proof  of  contributory  negligence  on  the 

part  of  the  crew,  127 1 
liability  of,  where  ship  does  injury  when  getting  into  dock  under  harbour 

master's  direction  pursuant  to  statutory  powers,  1275 — see  Harbour 

Master 
liability  of,  for  act  of  some  one  on  board  while  the  vessel  is  in  charge  of  a 

compulsory  pilot,  1275 — see  Pilot 
liability  of  limited  by  charter  party  or  bill  of  lading,   1282 — see  Bill  of 

Lading  and  Charter  Party 
when  responsible  to  shipper,  1285 
not  responsible  when  demise  of  ship  is  established,  1285 
liable  under  charter  party  where  voyage  abandoned,  1286 
personal  liability  of,  1287 

when  personally  liable  for  drunkenness  of  ship's  master,  1287 
negligence  of,  enabling  mariners  to  smuggle  goods  on  board,  effect  on 

policy  of  insurance,  1298,  n1 
knowledge  of,  essential  element  to  invalidate  insurance  for  loss  through 

supervening  unseaworthiness,  1301 
only  bound  to  take  the  same  care  of  goods  as  a  person  would  of  his 

own,  1303 
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duty  of  master  signing  bills  of  lading  to,  not  relieved  by  the  mere  employ- 
ment of  a  broker  at  a  foreign  port,  1305,  ns 

only  exonerated  by  attribution  of  loss  to  an  excepted  peril  where  no  negli- 
gence, 1305 

responsible  for  default  of  master  in  landing  goods,  1308 — see  Delivery 

duty  to  passenger,  13 10 — see  Passenger 

liability  of,  in  respect  of  medical  man,  carried  under  Merchant  Shipping 
Act,  1894:  131 1 

of  vessel  sunk  in  water-way  of  river,  liability  of,  13 14 — see  Obstruction 

lien  of,  for  freight,  1330,  nx—8ee  Freight  and  Lien 

may  institute  limitation  of  liability  suit  without  admitting  liability,  1345,  n1 

SHIPWRECK, 

a  peril  of  the  sea,  1289 

SHOOTING  GALLERY, 

negligence  of  licensee  of,  how  it  affects  his  licensor,  954,  n2 — see  Licence 

SHORING  HOUSE, 

lawful  act,  413,  ns 

SILVER, 

delivered  to  a  silversmith  to  make  and  how,  974 

SINGER, 

at  the  opera,  skill  required  of,  1369 

SKILLED  LABOUR, 

how  default  of  skill  is  to  be  left  to  the  jury,  1 191 
considered  generally,  1365- 1369 
rule  for  learned  profession,  1366 
competence  presumed,  1366,  ns 

SLEEPING  CAR, 

entering,  without  payment,  effect  of,  11 60,  »a 

duty  of  company  providing,  11 86,  n4 

American  cases  of  luggage  lost  from,  1226,  n8 

duties  and  liabilities  of  company  providing,  1226,  n*—see  Luggage,  Pull- 
man Car,  and  Railway  Company 
SNOW. 

falling  from  roof  of  house  on  passenger,  139,  n\  490,  ns,  514 

included  in  street  refuse  under  The  Public  Health  (London)  Act,  1891 :  514,^ 

see  Property  (Occupation  op) 

SNOWSTORM, 

impeding  delivery  of  cattle  by  common  carrier  does  not  affect  him  with 
liability,  1076 — see  Common  Carrier 

SOLA  T1UM, 

for  wounded  feelings  in  action  for  death  admitted  in  Scotoh,  refused  in 
English  law,  218 — see  Campbell's  (Lord)  Act  and  Damages 
SOLDIERS, 

carried  under  governmental  obligation,  11 85,  n4 

SOLICITOR, 

may  be  appointed  notary  outside  London,  295 

not  justified  in  parting  with  conveyance  to  purchaser  without  receiving 
cash,  991—  see  Vendor  and  Purchaser 
considered,  14 13-1445 
term,  includes  three  classes,  141 3 
officers  of  the  Supreme  Court,  14 15 
not  mere  agent  of  client,  14 16 
amenable  to  summary  jurisdiction  of  the  Court,  1416 
no  duty  on  client  to  ascertain  solicitor's  qualifications,  14 16 
may  not  delegate  his  powers,  14 16 
partners  liable  and  responsible  for  misconduct,  14 16,  n9 
liability  of,  arises  from  contract,  141 7 
as  officer  of  the  Court,  1419 

Court  will  interfere  summarily  in  case  of  fraud,  1420 
Court  will  not  interfere  summarily  in  case  of  blunder,  1420 
ordered  to  replace  trust  funds,  142 1 — see  Trustee 

misconduct  in  the  conduct  of  proceedings  most  usual  ground  of  the  exercise 
of  the  Court's  summary,  jurisdiction,  142 1 
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may  be  attached  for  misconduct,  1422 

liable  for  not  truly  describing  the  residence  of  his  client,  1422,  *' 

should  obtain  written  retainer  before  commencing  suit,  1422,  n7 

qualifications  required  of,  1423 

negligent  performance  of  duty  of,  to  client,  1423,  * 

not  liable  for  mistake  in  "a  nice  and  difficult  point  of  law/'  1425,  n7 

disentitled  to  accept  business  conflicting  with  his  clients,  1427 

remuneration  of,  does  not  affect  liability,  1427 

liability  of,  both  in  contract  and  tort,  1427 

with  special  retainer,  1427,  n4 

privilege  of,  not  to  be  required  to  disclose  his  client's  business,  1427,  *• 

where  action  against,  for  negligence  at  common  law  no  remedy  in  equity, 

1428 
Statute  of  Limitations  in  action  for  damages  for  negligence  against,  1428 — 

see  Limitations  (Statute  of) 
client  may  raise  the  question  of  negligence  by  resisting  the  claim  of  the 

solicitor  for  his  remuneration  on  that  ground,  1429 
retainer  of,  effect  of,  1430 

duty  to  advise  client  as  to  prospects  of  success  in  his  action,  1430 
negligence  in  managing  litigation,  1430 
bringing  action  without  plaintiff's  authority,  1430,  n4 
may  compromise  action,  but  must  exercise  skill  in  doing  so,  143 1 
preliminary  investigations  to  be  made  by,  143 1 
duty  where  difficult  points  of  law  arise,  1432 
blundering  in  the  ordinary  procedure  in  an  action,  1432 
scope  of  authority  of,  to  bind  his  principal,  1433,  n1* — see  Scope   of 

Authority 
to  trustees,  duty  of,  1433,  n16 — see  Trustee 

advising  discontinuance  of  good  case,  not  necessarily  negligent,  1434 
where  negligence  of,  conduces  to  the  conviction  of  his  client,  1434 
may  not  capriciously  retire  from  case,  1434 
not  liable  for  mistakes  in  the  course  of  proceedings,  not  his  own  personal 

mistakes,  1435 
handing  over  papers,  duty  of,  1435 
duty  of,  in  the  course  of  business  between  vendors  and  purchasers,  1435 — 

see  Vendor  and  Purchaser 
negligence  of,  in  matters  not  in  litigation,  1435 
as  advocate  failing  to  attend  police-court,  1435,  ** 
liability  of,  for  loss  occasioned  by  ommision  to  make  searches,  1436 — see 

Notice 
may  be  liable  where  deed  professes  to  be  settled  by  the  Court,  1437 

Sractice  as  to  making  searches  as  to  title,  1437 
uty  of  client  to  examine  deeds  handed  him  by  his  solicitor,  1437,  n* 
duty  of,  in  the  course  of  business  between  landlord  and  tenant,  1438 — see 

Landlord  and  Tenant 
duty  of,  in  the  preparation  of  leases,  143$ 
duty  of,  in  the  course  of  negotiating  between  lender  and  borrower,  1438 

(a)  duty  to  invest  in  a  particular  security,  1439 

(b)  duty  to  find  a  security  for  client,  1439 

(e)  duty  to  invest  without  reference  to  client,  1440 
duty  of,  where  client  is  a  trustee,  1439 — see  Trustee 
for  mortgagee  trustee,  not  liable  for  the  insufficiency  of  security  though 

the  mortgage  money  was  paid  through  him,  1439,  n*—*ee  Mortgagee 
laying  out  money  on  mortgage  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business,  1440 
acting  for  both  lender  and  borrower,  144 1 
may  be  affected  with  liability  of  trustee,  1441 — see  Trustee 
making  client's  will  in  his  own  favour,  1442 
duty  in  partnership  matters,  1442 -see  Partnership 
duty  in  matters  affecting  the  relation  of  principal  and  surety,  1442 
duty  in  arrangements  between  debtor  and  creditor,  1442 
duty  in  matters  matrimonial  and  testamentary,  1442 
depositing  client's  deeds  without  his  knowledge  as  security  for  advance  to 

client,  1442,  nA—see  Deeds  and  Title  Deeds 
duty  under  the  Bills  of  Sale  Acts,  1443 
buys  client's  property  at  his  peril,  1443 
when  held  trustee  of  his  client's  property,  1443 
personal  liability  of  to  third  person,  1444 
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SOLICITOR— confinu^. 

may  not  derive  an  advantage  at  the  expense  of  his  client  oat  of  his  client's 

business,  1444 
agent  in  town  and  client  in  country,  no  privity  between,  1444 
lien  of,  1444,  n7 — see  Lien 

having  trustee's  trust  funds  in  his  hands,  1482 — see  Trustee 
money  misappropriated  by,  1485,  n1 
default  of,  does  not  render  trustee  liable,  1492,  n1 
when  mortgagee  charging  profit  costs  against  mortgagor,  1503,  n1 
when  trustee  empowered  to  receive  usual  professional  costs  out  of  estate, 

1503,  nl 
defaulting  trustee  when,  must  indemnify  brother  trustee,  1509 
money  for -investment  without  fraud  in  the  hands  of,  misappropriated, 

1 5 10 
depositing  title  deeds  of  client  with  his  banker,  1639 — see  Title  Deeds 

no  negligence  in  client  trusting,  in  the  ordinary  way  of  business,  1639 

defrauding  client  by  handing  him  fictitious  title  deeds,  1639 

effect  on  the  client  of  knowledge  of,  1647 

notice  of,  1648 — see  Notice 

SOVEREIGN, 

rights  of,  considered,  256 

contracts  by,  258 

not  to  be  sued  for  a  wrong,  258,  n1 

torts  authorised  by,  260 — see  Tobt 

not  responsible  for  misfeasance,  laches,  or  unauthorised  exercise  of  powers 

by  his  officers,  261 — see  Laches  and  Public  Offices 
relation  between,  and  servants  not  in  the  nature  of  a  contract,  265 
viceroy  how  far  representative  of,  270 
immunity  attaching  to  persons  in  attendance  on,  271 
effect  of  order  of,  to  do  a  wrongful  act,  273,  n1 
United  States  being,  officers  of  the  government  not  subject  to  suits  for 

things  done  in  discharge  of  their  official  duties,  273,  n8 
right  of,  where  rights  of  Sovereign  and  subject  clash  in  execution  against 

goods,  316,  n8 
bound  by  the  common  law  to  protect  the  kingdom  from  inundation  of 

water,  450 — see  Sea  Wall 
damage  done  by  ship  the  property  of  the  Sovereign,  1349 
laches  of,  1552,  n7 
when  entering  the  domain  of  commerce,  1552,  n7 

SOVEREIGN  OF  FOREIGN  STATE, 

position  of,  when  owner  of  vessel  in  collision,  1330 

SPARES, 

emitted  from  fire  box  of  an  engine,  593 

from  passing  engine  setting  fire  to  heap  of  dry  grass,  598 

from  a  chimney,  duty  to  prevent  injury  to  a  neighbour  from,  599,  n4 

see  Locomotive  Engine 

SPECIAL  CONTRACT, 

under  the  Carriers  Act,  1830,  11 16 

with  common  carrier,  conditions,  allowable  under,  11 19 

under  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Act,  1854,  may  be  signed  by  the  carrier 

employed  to  cart  and  deliver  between  consignor,  and  railway  company, 

1 140 
see  Common  Cabbibb,  Contract,  and  Delivery 

SPECIAL  DAMAGE, 

to  found  action  for  an  obstruction  to  highway,  409 

SPECIAL  DUTY, 

to  old  lame  and  infirm  people,  6,  n1 — see  Infirmity 

SPECIAL  PROPERTY, 

effect  of  considered,  886 

SPECIALIST  DILIGENCE, 

what  it  is,  35, 1426 — see  Skilled  Labour 

SPECIFIC  ARTICLE, 

implied  undertaking  with  regard  to  condition  of,  1 148,  nl — see  Goods 
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SPECIFICATIONS, 

no  warranty  on  the  part  of  person  inviting  tender  on,  1373 

SPRING  GUNS, 

calculated  to  inflict  grievous  bodily  harm  illegal,  505 
law  as  to,  considered,  506 
interpretation  of  the  act  rendering,  illegal,  507 
see  Dangerous  Weapons 

STAGE  COACH  PROPRIETOR, 

distinction  between,  and  railway  company,  1 166 
see  Coach  Proprietor 

8TAIRCASE, 

dangerously  constructed,  375 

dangerous,  as  between  landlord  and  tenant,  492,  n*—see  Landlord  and 

Tenant 
defect  in,  duty  with  respect  to,  528 
when  common  to  various  tenants,  531 
brass-nosing  of  steps  of,  worn  smooth,  773,  1 190,  n 
absence  of  rail  to,  843,  n3 
in  public  building  no  warranty  of,  9S3,  n1 

STANDING  BY, 

while  money  is  expended  by  one  on  land  on  the  supposition  it  is  his  own, 

1574 

STATION  MASTER, 

scope  of  authority  of,  when  accident  occurs,  710,  n3 

STATUARY, 

received  for  transportation  by  ordinary  passenger  train,  1230 

STATUTORY  DEFENCE, 

under  Employers7  Liability  Act,  1880  :  837 

STATUTORY  DEFINITION, 

how  to  be  construed,  1320,  n1 

STATUTORY  DUTY, 

breach  of,  evidence  of  negligence,  150 

in  repairing  sewer,  353 

mere  fact  of,  and  damage  to  private  person  does  not  give  right  of  action, 

357 
where  there  is  a  penalty  or  special  procedure  prescribed  by  the  statute 

creating  the  duty,  365-370 

non-performance  of,  how  redressed,  367 

where  no  mode  of  enforcing  performance  ordained,  common  law  method 
available,  368 

to  provide  schoolhouse,  370 

neglected,  does  not  extend  to  give  action  for  loss  suffered  therefrom  of  a 
different  kind  from  that  contemplated  in  the  statute,  370 

excused  by  vis  major,  378 — see  ACT  OP  GOD 

when  breach  of  public,  no  notice  was  ever  requisite  before  bringing  action, 
405 

when  jury  warranted  in  finding  bridge  maintained  in  pursuance  of,  insuffi- 
cient, 449 

where,  prevents  liability  being  shifted  to  contractor,  496 — see  Contractor 

of  railway  company  to  fence  lands  adjoining  line,  613-620 — see  Fence 

breach  of,  744 

of  the  master  to  the  servant,  764-783—  see  Master  and  Servant 

distinction  between  statutory  and  common  law  liability,  779 

neglect  of,  by  railway  company,  may  not  be  evidence  of  negligence,  11 86 

STATUTORY  LIABILITY, 

limitation  of  liability  of  owner  of  tug  for  damage  to  tow, 
limitation  of,  in  cases  of  collision,  1344 

STATUTORY  POWER, 

acts  done  under,  by  command  of  statutory  superior,  284 — see  Public 

Officer 
acts  done  where  there  is  no  definite,  284 
must  be  strictly  conformed  to,  339 
to  give  compensation,  339,  ri2 — see  Compensation 
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most  frequently  give  an  option  to  use  or  not  to  use  them,  340 
acts  done  under,  only  saved  thereby  from  being  actionable  wrongs,  340 
effect  of,  where  interference  with  the  rights  of  the  public  is  in  the  contem- 
plation of  the  Legislature,  341 
effect  of,  where  grade  of  street  was  lowered  under,  341,  n3 
to  use  locomotive  engines,  342 — see  Locomotive  Engine 
is  an  absolute  protection  when  exercised  without  negligence,  344 
incidentally  conferred,  344 
effect  of  permissive,  345 
of  erecting  a  nuisance,  345— see  Nuisance 
must  be  exercised  in  conformity  to  the  general  law,  347 
effect  of  provisional  order,  347 
effect  of  exceeding,  347 

general  rule  of  liability  of  those  invested  with,  348 
prohibition  of  an  act  with  no  remedy  prescribed,  369 
action  by  a  stranger  against  defaulting  contractor  for  breach  of  performance 

of  statutory  duty,  369 
when  permissive  not  the  subject  of  mandamus,  374,  n1 
of  laying  pipes  may  limit  highway  authority's  user  of  highway,  425 
inconsistency  of  statutes,  427,  n1 
to  construct  canal,  442 — Canal 

interfering  with  private  property,  canon  of  construction  of,  456 
distinction  between  acts  within  and  without  the  ambit  of  a,  457 
of  gas  and  water  companies,  466 — see  Gas  Company  and  Water  Company 
followed  in  diverting  highway,  what  consequences  attach,  513 
of  railway  companies  in  the  carrying  on  their  business,  520 
persons  electing  not  to  exercise  yet  bound  to  reasonable  care,  534 
to  oonstruct  embankment,  effect  of  to  pen  back  water,  554 
accumulation  of  water  under,  565— see  Water  and  Watercourses 

STATUTORY  REGULATION, 

where  breach  of,  must  be  shown  in  order  to  exonerate  that  it  "  certainly 
did  not  contribute  to  accident,"  1321,  n9—see  Inevitable  Accident 
as  to  lights,  infringed,  1341— see  Collisions  on  Water 

STATUTORY  REMEDY, 

taking  away  a  common  law  right  of  action,  367,  nl 

STATUTORY  WORKS, 

absolute  obligation  or  discretionary  power  in  the  performance  of,  371 

STEAM  ENGINE, 

blowing  off  steam  near  highway,  518 

blowing  off  mudcocks  unnecessarily  and  frightening  horse,  518,  n1 — see 
Locomotive  Engine 

STEPS, 

to  railway  station,  brass  nosing  worn  smooth,  773,  1190,  nl — see  STAIRCASE 

STOCKBROKER, 

misapplying  funds,  held  liable  on  the  footing  of  agency,  990 

definition  of,  1379 

liability  where  disputes  arise  between  members  of  Stock  Exchange,  1380 

insolvency  of,  effect  on  position  of  customer,  1380,  n2 

duty  of,  where  employed  to  make  a  bargain  in  the  course  of  his  business, 

1381 
employed  to  buy  shares  in  a  particular  market  with  particular  usages  as  to 

payment,  1382 
may  render  himself  personally  liable,  1382 
may  be  guilty  of  conversion,  1382 
client  not  liable  for  fault  of,  1382 
duty  of,  1383 

not  duty  of,  to  get  transfers  registered,  1383 
illegal  bargain  binding  by  the  rules  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  effect  of, 

1383 
effect  of  Leeman'8  Act  (30  &  31  Vict.  c.  29),  1384 
contract  illegal  but  letter  of  indemnity  given,  1384 
receiving  order  by  telegram,  extent  of  obligation  of,  discussed,  1385 
pledging  bonds  entrusted  to  him  with  his  banker,  161 9 
see  Estoppel,  Negotiable  Instrument,  and  Negotiable  Paper 
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paying  in  the  proceeds  of  a  client's  trust  funds  to  bis  overdrawn  aocoont 

with  his  banker,  1621 
relation  between  stockbroker  and  client,  what,  1621 
see  Broker 

STOCKHOLDER, 

not  to  sutf er  where  banker  has  transferred  securities  under  forged  authority, 
1610— see  Forgery,  Joint  Stock  Company,  Negotiable  Instru- 
ment, and  Negotiable  Paper 

STOPPAGE  IN  TBANSITU, 

reference  to  authorities  for  the  law  upon,  1283,  n 
law  as  to,  discussed  by  Lord  Blackburn,  1285,  n1 
see  Bill  of  Lading  and  Vendor  and  Purchaser 

STOWAGE, 

of  goods  in  ship,  1258 

master's  duty  in  superintending,  1261 

negligent,  not  "  default  in  the  management  of  the  ship,"  1344,  *7 

see  Goods,  Master  of  Ship,  and  Shipowner 

STRANDING, 

defined,  1289 

liability  of  the  cargo  owner  to  contribute  to  general  average,  1303,  n* 

see  Peril  of  the  Sea 

STREET, 

what  is  a,  393,  n 

primary  object  of  a,  412 

used  as  a  stableyard,  414,  n* 

repairing  broken-down  vehicle  in,  415 

compensation  for  an  interference  with  the  level  of,  419,  n1 

includes  any  bridge,  448 

interference  with,  for  laying  gas  and  water  pipes,  461 

STREET  LAMP, 

in  London,  injury  to,  970,  n5 

STREET  SCRAPER, 

rights  against  driver  of  vehicle,  545 

STRIKE, 

men  leaving  works  on  strike,  still  servants,  740 

failure  to  receive  goods  through,  1093,  n1 — see  Delivery 

STUDENT, 

in  medical  school,  position  of,  1391,  n3 

SUICIDE, 

following  on  insanity  produced  by  accident  caused  through  negligence, 
112 

SUNKEN  VESSEL, 

abandoned,  liability  in  respect  of,  131 3 — see  Obstruction 

SUPPORT, 

right  to,  of  sewers,  456 — see  Sewer 

SURGICAL  EXAMINATION, 

when  may  be  ordered,  121 5 

SURVEYOR, 

country  surveyor  and  valuer,  duties  of,  1366 

advising  on  advancing  money  on  mortgage,  1375,  n1 — see  Mortgagee 

SURVEYOR  OF  HIGHWAYS, 

duty  of,  to  repair  and  keep  in  repair,  362 
has  no  new  liability  for  not  repairing,  362 
vestry  in  the  metropolis  is,  363 
statutory  enactments  concerning,  392 
history  of  the  appointment  of,  397,  n6 
liability  of,  under  the  Highway  Act,  1835  :  398 
may  take  materials  for  the  repair  of  highways  in  his  district,  398,  n4 
not  personally  liable,  398,  nfi 

cannot  remove  obstruction  without  order  in  writing  of  justices,  398,  »8 
distinction  between  surveyor  under  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875, an^  under 
the  Highway  Act,  1835  :  399 
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not  to  be  criminally  convicted  under  the  Highway  Act,  1835,  s.  56,  when 

he  has  merely  given  general  directions  to  repair,  400,  it* 
instructing  contractor  under  direction  of  highway  board,  401 
contracting  with  a  tramway  company  to  repair  highway,  403 
cannot  make  agreement  alienating  highway,  463 — see  Highway 

TACKLE, 

duty  of  master  as  to  condition  of,  740 — see  Machinery 

TALLOW, 

melted,  flowing  into  sewers,  property  in,  883 — see  Bailment 

TELEGRAPH, 

statutory  law  as  to,  1350 

exception  as  to  the  Postmaster-General's  privileges,  1350 

effect  of  the  acts  with  regard  to  liability  for  negligence,  1351 

no  analogy  between  a  consignment  of  goods  through  a  carrier  and  the 
transmission  of  a  telegram,  1352 

English  rule  as  to  contract  between  the  company  and  the  sender  the  same 
as  the  American  rule,  1353 

contract  between  company  and  sender,  1353 

no  warranty  of  correctness,  but  obligation  to  fidelity  and  care,  1354 

assessment  of  damages,  1354 — see  Damages 

relation  in  English  law  between  company  and  receiver,  1354 

different  American  law,  1355 

sender  not  liable  for  mistake  of  telegraph  clerk,  1355 

ground  of  liability  of  telegraph  company  to  third  persons,  1356 

conditions  on  which  telegrams  are  sent,  1356 

American  law,  1357 

repetition  of  message,  1357 

companies  may  prescribe  reasonable  rules  for  the  management  of  busi- 
ness, 1358 

negligence  of  telegraph  boy  in  delivery  of,  1358 

cipher  dispatches,  1359,  n* 

American  proposition  that  person  who  selects  the  telegraph  must  bear  loss 
as  between  him  and  the  receiver  of  errors  in  transmission,  1360 

error  in  transmission  of  telegram,  1360 

history  of  invention  of  electric  telegraph,  1361,  n1 

liability  on  forged  message,  1361, n* 

stockbroker's  contract  made  by  telegraph,  1385 

TELEPHONE, 

company  disentitled  (in  America)  to  maintain  action  against  an  electric 
railway  company  for  injury  sustained  by  escape  of  electricity,  552,  n* 
not  a  telegraph  within  the  meaning  of  the  Telegraph  Acts,  1350 
law  of  the,  1361 

TENANTS  IN  COMMON, 

cannot  generally  maintain  trover  inter  set  884,  n6 

TENDER, 

conditional  tender  not  effectual  in  law  but  tender  under  protest   is, 

943.  »* 
of  the  amount  of  costs  of  entertainment  by  guest  to  innkeeper,  law  as  to, 

1047 
refusal  of  consignee  to  accept  parcel  tendered  by  common  carrier,  duty  of 

common  carrier,  11 02 
as  condition  precedent  to  maintaining  trover,  1 1 10— see  Conversion  and 

Tboveb 
action  for  non-delivery  of  goods  without  tender  of   the  price  or   its 

equivalent,  11 10,  n* 

TENEMENT  DWELLING, 

user  of  roof  to  dry  linen,  no  duty  on  landlord  to  protect  roof,  528 — see 

Licence 
duty  to  maintain  common  staircase,  531 — see  Staircase 

TERROR, 

effect  of,  56 

when  unaccompanied  by  actual  physical  injury,  77 
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effect  on  liability,  no,  n 

where  injured  person  loses  presence  of  mind  through,  132,  n1 

legal  effect  on  the  accountability  of  persons  for  contributing  to  accidents,  1 77 

THEFT, 

of  a  bailment,  901 

distinguished  from  robbery,  901 — see  Robbeby 

liability  for,  when  man  has  accepted  goods  to  keep  as  his  own,  902 

from  a  carrier,  902 

of  bonds  in  charge  of  banker,  913 

responsibility  for,  in  pawn,  947 

by  ^servant  of  pawnbroker,  950,  n* 

warehouseman  not  answerable  for,  998 

a  risk  of  the  road  against  which  carrier  can  protect  himself  by  notice 

apart  from  the  Carriers  Act,  1117,  n 
while  at  inn,  no  distinction  between  money  and  goods,  1035,  n* 
from  public  room  of  inn,  104 1 
without  negligence,  railway  company  in  same  position  after  Carriers  Actr 

1830,  and  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Act,  1854,  as  at  common  lawr 

1 124,  n7 
when  excepted  in  a  bill  of  lading,  1290,  n6 
from  executor,  i486,  n1 
from  trustee,  1489 
goods  acquired  by,  sold  to  innocent  purchaser,  1582 

THISTLES, 

no  duty  to  out  thistles,  a  natural  growth,  of  the  soil,  483 

TICKET  CLERK, 

of  railway  company,  duty  of,  n  59,  n4 
relation  of,  to  passenger,  1159,  ft4 

TIME, 

of  arrival  of  particular  train  not  warranted,  1077,  n* — see  Reasonable 
Time 

TIME  TABLE, 

effect  of  issuing,  by  railway  company,  1 182 

in  the  nature  of  an  advertisement  offering  a  reward,  1 183 — see  Contract 

TITLE  DEEDS, 

custody  of,  1503 

negligence  in  the  custody  of,  1623,  et  seqq, 

loss  or  destruction  of,  by  mortgagee,  1627,  n1 

classification  of  cases  of  mortgagee's  dealing  with,  1629 

not  to  be  recovered  from  a  person  who  has  bond  fide  advanced  money  on 

them  without  notice  of  anything  wrong,  1629 
priority  from  possession  of,  1630,  n 

gross  negligence  in  leaving,  will  oust  priority  of  legal  claimant,  1638,  it4 
client  defrauded  by  his  solicitor,  163 — see  Deeds 

TORT, 

servants  of  the  Crown  personally  liable  for  any  act  not  justifiable  by 

lawful  authority,  260— see  Public  Offices  and  Sovereign 
ratification  of,  by  the  Crown,  262,  263,  n* 
two  conditions  to  found  action  in  tort,  268  n7 
violation  of  contract  entered  into  with  the  public  by  nonfeasance,  no  tort 

to  individual,  370 
is  a  corporation  liable  for,  outside  the  limits  of  the  corporate  powers  ?  381 
individual  corporator  not  liable  for  corporate,  384 
negligent,  of  corporation,  liability  for,  in  United  States,  385 
one  man  liable  for  another's  tort  if  he  expressly  directs  it  or  employs  the 

doer  as  agent  and  the  act  is  within  the  scope  of  his  authority,  688 — *ee 

Scope  of  Authority 
can  only  be  established  by  proving  either  that  the  person  charged  committed 

the  wrong,  or  did  it  by  his  agents  acting  within  the  scope  of  their 

authority,  691 
waiver  of,  considered,  885,  »4 
arising  out  of  contract,  888 
connected  with  contract,  959 
action  of,  against  common  carrier  for  negligence,  1057,  n* 
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not  necessary  all  proprietors  of  coach  which  was  overturned  by  negligence 

should  be  joined,  1 144,  n1 
election  of  person  injured  in  railway  accident  to  sue  in  contract  or  tort, 

u8i,n2 
declarations  against  carriers  in,  1212,  n1 
breach  of  duty  in  the  carriage  of  luggage  on  a  railway,  1240 
of  partnership,  1458,  n 

committed  by  railway  servants  while  railway  in  the  hands  of  receiver,  15 16 
money  wrongfully  obtained  may  be  sued  for  as  money  received  to  the  use 

of  the  owner,  1550,  n6 

TORT  FEASOR— see  Wrongdoer 

TOW, 

no  right  at  common  law  to,  on  the  banks  of  a  navigable  river,  412,  n3, 

57i 
contract  to,  does  not  constitute  contractor  a  common  carrier,  105 1,  n11 

law  of  towage  considered,  1272 

between  towing  and  towed  vessel,  1273 

no  lien  for,  service,  1273,  n* 

passing  into  a  claim  for  salvage,  1273,  n1 

relation  between  the  towed  vessel  and  any  independent  vessel  with  which 

it  may  come  into  contact,  1276 
distinction  where  governing  power  is  the  tug,  1276 
tug  with  tow  in  collision  with  another  vessel,  1277 — see  Collisions  on 

Water, 
charging  its  own  and  another  tug  with  negligence,  1280 
no  common  employment  between  servants  of  the  tug  and  those  of  the 

tow,  1 28 1 
where  contract  of  towage  partakes  of  the  nature  of  salvage,  1281 
contract  of  towage  does  not  impose  the  liability  of  a  common  carrier,  1281 
towage  defined,  1281,  n* 

breach  of  towing  contract  not  per  se  improper  navigation,  1344,  n8 
see  Ship  and  Tug 

TOW  PATH, 

use  of,  as  footpath,  398,  n* 

by  canal,  user  of,  445 

toll  for  use  of,  445,  n3 

no  duty  to  keep,  in  condition  generally,  526 

TOW  ROPE 

supplied  by  tug  must  be  sufficient,  1273,  »2 

TOYS, 

responsibility  of  giver  of,  for  damage  done  with,  102,  n 

TRACTION  ENGINE 

on  a  highway,  433 

see  Locomotive  Engine 

TRADE-MARKED  GOODS, 

liability  for  defect  in,  60 

TRAFFIC, 

on  highway  carried  on  subject  to  incidental  risks,  550 

how  to  be  conducted  on  highway,  651 

law  of  the  road,  651 

persons  not  absolutely  bound  to  keep  the  right  side,  652 

circumstances  warrant  a  deviation  from  the  rule,  652 

street  crossings,  659 

foot  passengers,  659 

on  highway  not  subject  to  liability  for  involuntary  acts,  682 

see  Collisions  on  Land,  Inevitable  Accident,  and  Highway 

TRAMCAR, 

driver  permitting  person  to  ride  on  car  without  pay,  11 58,  n6 

treatment  of  trespasser  on,  1162 

infant  alighting  from,  while  in  motion,  neglect  of  the  conductor  to  caution, 

1 185,  n4 
riding  on  front  platform  of,  1200,  n5 
not  negligence  in  law  to  attempt  to  get  on  a,  in  motion,  1213 
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duty  of  passenger  on,  1214 

conductor  of,  lacking  boy  off  into  road,  1214 

driver  of,  going  on  without  allowing  time  to  passenger  to  remove  parcel, 

1 214,  n3 
duty  of  driver  of,  121 5 

TRAMWAY, 

line  dangerously  close  to  hoarding,  413,  n3 — see  Hoarding 

no  right  to  lay,  without  Parliament  sanction,  461 

rule  of  the  road  modified  with  reference  to,  658 

presumption  of  fault  in  collision  between  tramcar  and  vehicle,  658—  see 

Collisions  on  Land 
under  the  General  Tramways  Act  a  tram  company  is  not  liable  apart  from 

negligence,  658,  n4 
running  tramcars  upon  a  tramway  in  a  defective  condition,  658,  n* 
when  a  carriage  is  coming  up  behind  a  tramcar  and  the  car  stops  the  driver 

of  the  other  vehicle  should  pass  on  the  left  hand  side,  659 
tramcars  not  pulled  up  in  time  to  avert  accident,  659,  n1 
not  a  railway,  863 

TRANSFER, 

of  stock  forged,  16 10— see  Estoppel 

to  procure  registration  of,  not  the  duty  of  stockbroker,  1383 

TRANSIT  IN  REM  JUD1CATAM, 
meaning  of,  in  law,  200,  n1 

TRAP,     > 

placing,  what  liability  produced,  no 

TRAPDOOR, 

left  open,  duty  constituted  thereby,  534 

in  floor  of  passage,  535 

left  raised,  535,  ns 

in  platform  of  railway  station,  1 160,  n* 

TRAVELLER, 

rights  in  street,  530 

tying  up  shoe  in  street,  530 

TREES, 

planted  on  land  responsibility  for,  483 

loppings  of,  falling  on  land  of  another,  501 

branches  of,  overhanging  land,  612,  ns 

branches  of,  growing  over  navigable  river,  612.  n2 

fruit  of  one  man's  tree  falling  on  another  man's  ground,  612,  n- 

where,  fallen  on  another's  ground,  through  owner  cutting  it,  612,  »2 

growing  near  boundary  line,  rights  as  to,  612,  n2 

TRESPASS, 

when  joint,  each  trespasser  liable  for  all,  200,  n1  — see  Joint  Tobt  Feasors 

and  Wrongdoer 
American  and  English  rules  as  to  joint  trespass  in  conflict,  200,  n1 
judgment  in,  bar  to  action  against  joint  trespasser,  200,  n: 
lies  where  officer  of  an  inferior  Court  assumes  jurisdiction,  280,  n — see 

Public  Officer 
does  not  lie  against  a  pound  keeper  merely  for  receiving  a  distress,  though 

the  original  taking  was  tortious,  304,  n6 — see  DISTRESS 
may  be  justified  by  a  custom,  e.g.,  to  turn  a  plough  on  the  land  of  another, 

410,  n3 
by  cattle  going  through  a  town,  410,  n3 — see  Cattle 
to  foreshore  by  bathing  machines,  411,  n1 
what  is,  500 
when  excused,  501 

to  enter  to  take  game  killed  on  another  man's  land,  501 
but  not  to  take  game  killed  while  on  another  man's  land,  502 
by  cattle  on  land  open  to  the  highway,  608,  r^—see  Highway 
by  cattle  in  passage  along  the  highway,  608,  n1 
lies  for  cattle  strayed  even  if  the  owner  commits  no  fault,  609 
entry  on  another's  land  justifiable  in  case  of  necessity,  612,  na 
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entry  on  another's  land  to  recover  goods  wrongfully  taken  by  the  owner  of 

land,  justifiable,  612,  na 
against  a  forester  for  taking  stag  off  a  man's  land,  630 
of  cattle,  631 — see  Cattle 

of  animals  contra  naturam  suam,  637 — see  ANIMALS 
of  animals  when  excused,  641 
two  views  of  the  extent  of  liability  for,  663 
to  land  by  catting  thorns,  663 
in  severing  tithe,  664 

in  shooting  at  a  fowl  and  thereby  setting  fire  to  a  house,  664 
while  skirmishing  in  a  train  band,  665 
excusable  if  utterly  without  fault,  665 
even  though  act  done  through  fear,  665 
effect  of  words  vi  et  armis,  665,  nx 
viscontiel,  665,  n1 

excused  by  unavoidable  necessity,  666 
menaces  not  sufficient  to  excuse,  666 
nor  innocence  of  intention,  667 
unintentional  acts  viewed  in  the  light  of,  667 
discharging  firearms,  668 — see  Firearms 
chasing  cattle  damage  feasant  not  necessary,  669 
"a  dog  is  ignorant  of  the  bounds  of  land,"  669 
when  involuntary,  669 

may  then  be  justified  but  not  if  voluntary,  670 

actionable,  does  not  exist  where  there  is  a  casualty  purely  accidental,  673 
inevitable  necessity  in,  676— see  Inevitable  Accident 
"public  duty"  excused,  676— *ee  Public  Duty 
theory  that  the  doer  of  a  lawful  act  is  not  liable  in,  examined,  679 
tested  by  pleading,  679 
by  ricochet  shot,  683 

jostling  a  man  in  the  street  to  get  past  him  not  necessarily,  683,  n1 
pleading  in  excuse,  685 
master's  liability  for  servants,  694 
pulling  down  a  liouse  the  plaintiff  being  therein,  694,  n4 
distinction  between  and  trespass  on  the  case,  697, 885,  » 
ab  initio,  by  tanning  hides  distrained,  882,  n1 
where  special  property,  884,  n6 

when  maintainable  instead  of  some  other  cause  of  action,  885,  n4 
of  infant  injuring  hired  horse,  959,  n4 — see  Infancy  and  Infant 
what  reversionary  interest  will  permit  right  of  action  in  (Mears  v.  London 

and  South  Western  Railway  Company,  11  C.B.  N.S.  850),  964 
damages  in,  1099,  n3 — see  DAMAGES 
what  is  the  quality  of  the  act  of  a  pointsman  who  turns  train  on  side  line 

and  so  saves  a  great  catastrophe,  1 189,  n1 
in  the  case  of  co-partners,  1457,  n* 

TRESPASSER, 

magistrate  with  jurisdiction'  to  inquire  into  facts  not  a,  for  what  he  does 

in  inquiring,  279 
when  the  sheriff  is,  309,  315 
dog,  502 
though  liable  for  trespass  does  not  forfeit  his  right  of  action  for  injury 

sustained,  509,  n4 
rendering  property  abutting  on  highway  dangerous,  514 
duty  to,  529 
driving  off  game,  649 

one  not  having  a  command  over  his  will  and  actions  not  a,  675 
servant  cannot  make  master  trespasser  against  his  will,  704 
cannot  by  mere  intermeddling  impose  a  duty  upon  another,  766 
one  invited  on  land  by  a  person  not  authorised  and  there  injured,  has  no 

higher  rights  than  a,  831 
on  railway  company's  line,  11 58 
railway  company's  relation  to,  as  distinguished  from  passenger,  11 59 — see 

Passenger 
treatment  of,  1 162 

TRESPASS  ON  THE  CASE, 

development  of,  through  assumpsit ,  927,  n3— see  Assumpsit  and  Trespass 
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TROVER, 

against  sheriff  when  it  lies,  328 

damages  for  converting  property  by   mixing  with  one's  own,  88 1- 

Damages 
special  property  cannot  give  right  in,  against  general  property,  884,  n6 — see 

Special  Pbopebty 
not  generally  maintainable  between  tenants  in  common,  884,  n° 
in  pawn,  943 

for  logs  delivered  to  be  sawn  into  boards,  976 
will  lie  where  default  to  account,  1004 
evidence  of  conversion,  1031,  n 
not  maintainable  by  one  abstaining  from  taking  delivery  of  goods  without 

tender  of  the  price,  1 1 10— see  Payment  and  Tender 
bailee  proper  person  to  sue  in,  for  bailment,  1243 
see  Conversion 

TRUCK  ACT, 

application  of  provisions  of,  874 

TRUSTEE, 

mixture  of  goods  by,  884,  n 

solicitor,  summary  remedy  against,  1422 

solicitor  to,  is  not  solicitor  to  the  trust  estate,  1433,  u10 

solicitor's  duty  to  trustee  client,  1439,  1440,  n3 

property  held  by,  as  trustee  does  not  vest  in  trustee  in  bankruptcy, 

1443 
cestui  que  trust's  property  not  within  repnted  ownership  clause  of    the 

Bankruptcy  Act,  1883  :  1443 

affected  with  absolute  disability  to  purchase  cestui  que  trust's  property; 

1443 
.  liability  of.  distinguished  from  that  of  a  director,  1461 

how  far  persons  are  liable  for  the  acts  or  defaults  of  co-trustees  and  co- 
executors,  147 1,  n7 

negligence  of,  considered,  1476- 1520 

defined,  1476 

constructive,  1476,  n1 

joint  receipt,  1476,  n4 

what  makes  an  acceptance  of  a  trust,  1476,  n* 

how  exonerated  from  personal  liability,  1477 

gratuitous  does  not  differ  from  paid,  1478 

general  principle  of  trustee's  liability,  1478 

duty  undertaken  by  accepting  a  trust,  1479 

not  bound  to  special  diligence,  1479 — see  Specialist  Diligence 

responsibility  of  agent  employed  by,  1480 

not  permitted  to  act  beyond  the  terms  of  his  trust  1480 

may  follow  usual  course  of  business,  1480 

prudence  not  skill  the  test  of  diligence  of,  1480 

beneficiary  compelling,  to  take  action,  1480,  n5 

where  agent  of,  may  be  made  responsible  to  cestui  que  trust,  1481 

allowing  trust  fund  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  solicitor,  1482 

bound  to  use  his  own  skill  and  judgment,  1482 

if  he  uses  the  means  he  has  to  test  the  skilled  advice  given  him,  he  is  pro- 
tected, 1482 

remedy  of  cestui  que  trust  where  trustee  will  not  act  to  enforce  his  claim, 
1482,  n1 

Court  to  lean  to  side  of  honest,  1483 

where,  may  employ  agent,  1483,  1502,  n4 — see  Agent 

not  entitled  to  remuneration,  1483 

not  accountable  for  property  rightly  in  the  hands  of  agent,  1484 

not  liable  for  permitting  solicitor  to  have  the  custody  of  any  such  deed  as 
is  referred  to  in  sec.  56  of  the  Conveyancing  and  Law  of  Property 
Act,  188 1 :  1484— see  Deeds  and  Title  Deeds 

may  deposit  money  with  banker  or  broker,  1484 

where  impropriety  of  placing  money  causes  loss,  the  estate  of  those  to 
whom  loss  is  imputable  is  liable,  1485 

must  strictly  pursue  line  of  duty,  1485 

liable  who  unnecessarily  parts  with  the  exclusive  control  of  trust  funds, 

1485,  ** 
distinction  between  the  liability  of  trustee  and  executor,  1485,  n* 
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liable  for  leaving  bills  bought  in  the  hands  of  a  broker  who  misapplied 
them,  i486 

not  liable  for  loss  from  fluctuation  of  Government  securities,  1486,  n*    . 

liable  for  fluctuation  in  value  of  unauthorised  securities,  1486,  ns 

not  liable  for  non-performance  of  a  trust  of  which  he  is  ignorant,  1487 

paving  trust  funds  into  partnership,  1487 

money  lost  by  being  paid  into  trustee's  own  account,  1487 

liable  for  trust  funds  left  at  bank  too  long  and  lost,  1487 

not  an  agent,  1487 

and  cestui  que  trust  distinguished  from  debtor  and  creditor,  1487,  n1 

following  trust  funds,  1487,  n9 

personal  liability  of,  1488 

effect  of  clause  in  a  trust  deed  exonerating  from  liability  for  errors,  omis- 
sions or  neglect,  1488 

obtaining  a  renewal  of  a  lease  of  trust  property  held  accountable  to  his 
cestui  que  trust  for  the  benefit,  1488,  n* 

"  sheer  unreasonableness,"  liability  in  respect  of,  1488,  »4 

custody  of  trust  property,  1489 

duty  to  protect  trust  property,  1489,  n1 

using  trust  property  for  his  own  advantage,  1489,  n1 

not  charged  with  imaginary  values,  1489,  n1 

wilful  default  of,  1489,  n7 

where  more  than  one  guilty  of  breach  of  trust,  each  liable  for  the  whole 
loss,  1490 

duty  with  respect  to  insurance,  1490 — see  Insurance 

power  of,  as  to  insurance  under  the  Trustee  Act,  1893 :  1490,  n4 

cestui  que  trust  receiving  benefit  from  unauthorised  investment  must 
indemnify  trustee,  1491 

guilty  of  breach  of  trust  at  the  instigation  of  his  cestui  que  trust,  1 491 

paying  over  funds  on  forged  authority,  1492 

no  distinction  between  cestuis  que  trust  under  disability  and  those  sui  juris, 
1492 

non-disclosure  of  trust  in  conveyance,  1492 

does  not  guarantee  the  solvency  or  honesty  of,  the  agents  he  employs, 
1492 

not  liable  for  loss  of  a  trust  fund  through  solicitor's  default,  1492,  n1 

trust  to  accumulate,  1494 

payment  of  interest  by,  1494,  n4 

liability  of,  for  compound  interest,  1494,  n7 

to  accumulate  the  residue  of  the  income  of  infants  after  payment  for 
maintenance  and  education  under  Conveyancing  and  Law  of  Property 
Act,  1 88 1 :  1494,  n7 

chargeable  to  extent  of  loss  arising  from  neglect  to  invest,  1495 

Court  treats  trust  funds  misapplied  by,  as  money  had  and  received, 
1497,  n4 

profligate  extravagance  of,  1497,  n* 

allowing  balances  to  remain  against  agent  at  the  annual  settlement, 
I49§.  n6 

must  make  it  impossible  for  an  unauthorised  person  to  receive  and  mis- 
apply the  fund,  1500 

bound  to  invest,  1500 

guilty  of  unreasonable  delay  in  investing  a  fund,  1501 

leaving  money  outstanding  on  personal  security,  1 501 

must  regard  the  interests  of  all  the  beneficiaries,  1501 

may  compound  a  debt,  1501 

powers  of,  under  Trustee  Act,  1893 :  1501 

power  to  renew  renewable  leaseholds,  1502 

must  excuse  himself  when  trust  fund  lost,  1502 

not  to  take  a  position  where  interest  conflicts  with  duty,  1502 

liability  of,  for  insolvency  of  agent,  1502,  n4 

liability  of,  for  negligence  of  agent,  1 502,  n4 

accepting  office  at  request  of  beneficiary  entitled  to  indemnity,  1502,  n4 

custody  of  title  deeds  and  convertible  securities,  1503 — see  Custody 

not  justified  in  lending  on  personal  security,  1503 

formerly  succeeded  to  the  trust  estate  in  the  case  of  intestacy,  1503,  n1 

Intestates  Estate  Act,  1884 :  1503,  n1 

must  deal  impartially  with  the  various  interests,  1504 
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may  in  certain  oases  make  an  advance  upon  a  personal  undertaking,  1504 

money  under  the  control  of  the  Court,  1504 

purchase  of  an  eqnity  of  redemption  not  ordinarily  an  investment  justified 

for  a,  1504,  n 
where  authorised  to  advance  money  on  mortgage,  1505 
two-thirds  and  one-half  value  rule,  1505 

two-thirds  and  one-half  value  rule,  altered  by  the  Trustee  Act,  1893 :  1506 
sound  discretion  not  abrogated  by  gift  of  extensive  powers,  1507 
loss  incurred  by,  1507 

only  liable  for  funds  actually  received,  1507 
valuer  under  Trustee  Act,  1893  :  1507 
limitation  of  liability  where  a  trustee  has  advanced  too  much  money  on  a 

security,  1507 
money  left  in  hands  of,  longer  than  necessary,  1508 
following  trust  funds,  1 508 
where  purchase  made  by  trustee  on  his  own  account  with  trust  money 

beneficial  owner  a  right  to  elect,  1508 
doctrine  that  money  has  no  earmark,  no  longer  law,  1508— see  Monet 
indemnity  of  one  trustee  from  another,  1508 
rule  of  Clayton's  Case  applying  between  cestuis  que  trusty  1508,  n7 
relief  over  against  defaulting  trustee  when  a  solicitor,  1 509 
difference  between  express  trust  and  constructive  trust,  1 509,  it8 
laches  of,  1511— see  Laches 

settlor  may  extend  the  exemptions  of  the  usual  indemnity  clause,  15 12 
effect  of  Statute  of  Frauds  and  Statute  of  Limitations  respectively  upon 

claims  against,  1512— see  Fbauds  (Statute  of)  and  Limitations 

(Statute  op) 
classes  of  cases  in  which  trustee  would  be  liable  under  the  ordinary  in- 
demnity clause  specified  by  Lord  Westbury,  1513 
liability  where  personal  misconduct,  15 13 
cestui  que  trust  acquiescing  in  improper  investment,  15 17 
cestui  que  trust  entitled  to  place  reliance  on,  1517 
cestui  que  trust  under  no  duty  to  inquire  into  his  trustee's  discharge  of  the 

functions  of  his  trust,  15 17 
retired  trustee  sued  for  improper  investment,  a  sale  of  the  property  having 

taken  place  more  than  six  years  after  investment,  151 7 
committing  breach  of  trust  at  the  instigation  of,  a  beneficiary,  the  Court 

may  impound  beneficiary's  interest  by  way  of  indemnity,  15 17,  n6 
when  cestui  que  trust  must  dissent  to  investment,  if  insufficient,  15 18 
must  give  correct  information  of  prior  assignments  affecting  trust  property 

if  he  answers  at  all,  15 19 
under  the  Savings  Banks  Act,  1863:  15 19 

duty  of,  to  afford  their  cestui  que  trust  accurate  information  of  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  trust  fund,  1519,  nl 
no  part  of  duty  of,  to  assist  cestui  que  trust  in  selling  or  mortgagirg  his 

beneficial  interest.  1520 
duty  of,  if  he  answers  inquiry,  1520 
not  bound  to  answer  inquiries,  1520 
duty  of, 

1)  to  preserve  trust  fund, 
'2)  to  pay  the  income, 

[3)  to  give  information  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  trust  fund  has  been 
dealt  with  and  where  it  is  to  cestui  que  trust,  1520 
when  customer  a,  and  banker  has  notice  of  intended  misappropriation  he 

may  refuse  to  cash  his  cheque,  1523 
knowledge  of  misapplication  of  funds  presumed  as  against  banker,  where 

dealing  is  inconsistent  with  trustee's  duty,  1523 
must  verify  the  authority  empowering  him  to  dispose  of  trust  money,  1609 
cestui  que  trust  may  recover  for  transfer  of  funds  under  forged  order  from. 

innocent  trustees  and  is  not  compelled  to  seek  restitution  from  the 

banker,  1609,  n3 — see  Estoppel  and  Fobgert 
forging  co-trustee's  name  surviving  and  becoming  sole  legal  owner,  161 1 
distinction  between  the  consequences  of  the  commission  of  a  crime  and 

the  consequences  of  a  breach  of  trust,  1618—  see  CRIME 
cestui  que  trust  not  bound  to  inquire  whether  trustee  has  committed  fraud 

on  him,  1639 — see  Fraud 
requisites  of  notice  to,  1641— see  Notice 
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effect  of  notice  of  equitable  incumbrance  to  one  of  several  trustees,  1645 
declining  to  answer  inquiries  to  intending  incumbrancer,  1647 
doctrine  of  notice  to,  1647,  n2 
see  Exeoutob 

TUG, 

must  be  seaworthy,  1273,  n* 

duty  of,  1273,  n9 

misconduct  or  negligence  of,  1273,  ns 

collision  when,  is  governing  power,  1276 

master  of,  recklessly  towing  vessel  into  collision,  1276,  n4 

sudden  manoeuvre  of  tug  uncontrollable  by  towed  vessel,  1277 

in  charge  of  canal  boats  in  America,  1277,  n8 

with  two  or  more  ships  in  tow,  1277,  n8 

master  of,  has  separate  contract  and  separate  responsibility  from  pilot,  1278 

may  be  considered  for  many  purposes  a  part  of  the  ship  to  which  she  is 
attached,  1278 

responsibilities  involved  in  employing,  1278,  n* 

liability  of,  when  in  charge  of  her  own  master  and  crew,  undertaking  to 
transport  another  vessel  with  neither  master  nor  crew  on  board,  1279 

relative  liability  of  tow  and  tug,  1280 

degree  of  care  required  of,  1281— see  Cabs,  Culpa,  Doty,  and  Negli- 
gence 

liability  of  owner  of,  for  damage  done  to  tow  limited  by  statute,  1281 

damage  to  a  tow  by  improper  navigation  of,  1344,  n8 — see  Ship  and  Tug 

TURNPIKE  ROAD, 

definition  of,  435 

trusts  created  by  statute,  436 

now  expired,  437 

bridge  in,  447 

ULTRA  VIRES, 

acts  of  directors,  1465,  n*~-see  Dibector 

acts  charged  against  directors  as  being,  1468 

directors  acting,  1470 

effect  of  approval  by  majority  of  company  of  acts  ultra  vires,  1470,  n4 

powers  of  directors  and  agents,  1473,  n5 

UNCONSCIOUS  ACT, 

does  not  import  liability,  58— see  Accident  and  Inevitable  Accident 

UNDERTAKER, 

not  liable  for  injury  caused  to  a  person  by  a  carriage  in  the  procession  not 

owned  by  him,  725,  n* 
negligence  in  delivery  of  dead  body,  978,  n*—see  Corpse 

UNLAWFUL  ACT, 

not  bound  to  be  anticipated,  109  n1 

doer  of  responsible  for  all  consequences  of,  109 

UNLAWFUL  PRACTICE, 

of  medical  man  causing  injury,  1399 

UNUSUAL  DISEASE, 

does  not  affect  neighbours  of  person  suffering  from,  with  greater  duty,  17 

UNUSUAL  RISK, 

of  dog  being  loose  on  premises  resorted  to,  539 

VALUER, 

under  Trustee  Act,  1893 :  lS°7 

VENDOR  AND  PURCHASER, 

vendor's  rights  where  purchaser  declines  to  receive  goods,  1108 — see  Goods 
perishable  articles  may  be  resold  where  delivery  not  taken,   1109— see 

Perishable  Goods 
resale  by  the  vendor  at  a  profit,  11 10 
effect  of  notice  to  the  purchaser  to  receive  goods  and  neglect  after  the 

lapse  of  "convenient  time,"  11 10 
effect  of  notice  by  one  party  to  the  other  that  he  is  insolvent,  1 1 10 

VOL.  II.  3  L 
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goods  not  received  by  purchaser  sold  at  a  profit,  purchaser's  rights,  1 1 1 1 

vendor  electing  to  resell,  mi 

mode  of  conducting  resale,  1112 

vendor  agent  of  the  purchaser,  1 1 12 

stoppage  in  transitu,  11 13,  n* — see  STOPPAGE  IN  TRANSITU 

warranty  of  chattel,  11 50,  n — see  Warranty 

solicitor's  duty  between,  1436 

solicitor's  duty  to  inquire  as  to  the  payment  of  the  past  rent,  1437 

searches  as  to  title,  1437 — see  Title  Deeds 

duty  of  the  vendor  to  the  purchaser  in  regard  to  deterioration  of  the  pro- 
perty, 1438,  n1 

vendor  in  possession  after  a  contract  for  sale  of  land  is,  for  some  purposes, 
in  the  position  of  a  trustee  for  the  purchaser,  1519 

vendor  to  take  reasonable  care  the  property  is  not  deteriorated  in  the  in- 
terval before  completion,  1519 

••  wilful  default"  on  the  part  of  the  vendor  exonerating  the  purchaser 
from  the  payment  of  interest  on  purchase  money,  15 19,  n8 

a  man  can  transmit  no  greater  title  than  he  has,  1574 

purchaser  bound  to  inquire  into  the  title  of  his  vendor,  1638 

notice  to  a  purchaser  of  a  lease  notice  of  its  contents,  1639,  n1 — see  Notice 

lessee  has  constructive  notice  of  his  lessor's  title,  1639,  w* 

purchaser's  right  to  object  where  defect  is  accidentally  disclosed  by  the 
vendor  unaffected  by  the  Conveyancing  and  Law  of  Property  Act, 
1881 :  1642,  n» 

duty  where  property  is  purchased  known  to  be  in  the  occupation  of  a 
tenant,  1643 

possession  by  vendor  not  necessarily  notice  of  lien  for  unpaid  purchase 
money,  1643 

VENTILATING  SHAFT, 

duty  to  have  fenced,  535 — see  Dangerous  Place 

VETERINARY  SURGEON, 
care  of  horse,  956 
rule  of  care  required  of,'  1412 

yESTED  RIGHTS, 

alone  raise  legal  duties,  69— see  Duty 

VESTRY, 

damaging  lamp  belonging  to,  414,  n1 
duty  of,  in  clearing  away  dust,  358,  n* 

in  the  metropolis  has  duty  and  liability  of  surveyor  of  highways,  363 — see 
Corporations  and  Surveyor  of  Highways 

VINDICTIVE  DAMAGES, 

right  to  give,  49— see  Damages 

VIS  MAJOR, 

valid    excuse   for  the  non-performance  of  a   statutory  duty,    378 — see 

Statutory  Duty 
excuses  for  escape  of  water,  551 
where  damage  is  the  consequence  of,  557 
unlawful  act  of  a  stranger,  564 
dangerous  wall  falling  is  not,  593,  n1 
in  the  spread  of  fire,  597 
in  pledge,  948 
see  Act  of  God 

VISITOR, 

rights  of,  on  premises,  532 
guest  distinguished  from,  533 

VOID  ACT, 

distinction  between  acts  void  and  acts  illegal,  1395 

VOLENTI  NON  FIT  INJURIA, 
considered,  764-783 

conclusions  as  to  the  application  of,  782 
applicable  to  the  case  of  members  of  a  shooting  party,  684 
applies  only  in  a  qualified  way  to  a  seaman,  810 
see  Master  and  Servant  and  Seamen 
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VOLUNTARY  ACT, 

imports  liability  if  performed  negligently,  72 

non-performance  does  not  import  liability,  74,  ns — see  Gratuitous  Duty 

VOLUNTARY  UNDERTAKING, 

failure  to  perform,  929,  n1 — Gratuitous  Undertaking 

VOLUNTEER, 

position  of,  65,  n* 

on  premises,  wandering  about  after  dark,  535,  n' 

position  of,  may  render  him  a  fellow-servant,  826 

passer-by  casually  appealed  to  by  a  workman  does  not  render  him  a,  826,  na 

if  workman  has  "an  interest "  in  work  he  is  not,  829 

distinguished  from  person  doing  his  own  business,  830 

WAGGON, 

almost  worthless,  sent  to  be  repaired,  rendered  valuable  by  work  and 

labour,  975 
improperly  packed,  going  along  the  street  causing  injury  to  passenger  on 
stage-coach,  1168 

WAIVER, 

of  right  to  competent  fellow-servants  or  suitable  machinery,  788 

of  tort,  886,  n 

of  delivery,  1 102,  »* 

WALL, 

underpinning,  dangerous  operation,  498 

not  illegal  to  place  spikes  or  glass  on,  504 

when  ruined  and  dilapidated,  liability  for,  does  not  differ  from  that  in 

ditch  or  pitfall,  531 
in  dangerous  condition,  593,  n1 

WAREHOUSE, 

accident  from  negligently  lowering  goods  from,  525 
master  of  ship  may  land  goods  in  a  statutable,  1306 

WAREHOUSEMAN, 

usually  tenant  of  warehouse  with  no  implied  covenant  on  the  part  of  his 
landlord  that  the  buildings  are  fit  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  are 
let,  965,  na 

considered,  997-1004 

duty  of,  998 

fall  of  building  does  not  conclusively  charge,  999 

departure  from  instructions  sometimes  permissible,  999 

subsequent  destruction  of  goods  in  charge  of,  does  not  release  from  liability 
for  previous  negligence,  1000 

to  interplead,  1001 

not  guarantor  of  title  to  an  assignee  of  the  receipt,  1004 

effect  of  assignment  of  warehouseman's  receipt  in  making  the  warehouse- 
man bailee  to  the  transferee,  1004 

goods  delivered  under  the  second  of  bills  of  lading  without  notice  of  the 
first,  liability  of,  for  1004,  n3—  see  Bill  of  Lading 

not  distinguishable  from  wharfinger,  1006 

duty  of,  issuing  receipts  for  goods  in  packages  not  open  to  be  tested,  1008 

delivery  of  key  of  warehouse,  effect  of,  1008,  n6 

common  carrier  may  receive  goods  as,  preparatory  to  transit,  1089 

position  of  common  carrier  where,  under  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Act, 
1854:  H24,n6 

fire  while  goods  in  custody  of,  1138 

distinction  between  holding  luggage  as,  and  as  common  carrier,  1231 

banker  of  plate  and  jewels,  1562 

see  Common  Cabbies 

WARRANT, 

protection  afforded  to  gaoler  by,  304 

WARRANTY, 

of  goods,  in  what  cases,  60 — see  Goods 

on  sale  of  personal  chattels,  316,  n1 

none  where  opportunity  of  inspecting  goods,  692 

breach  of,  by  servant  renders  master  liable,  695 
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none  against  danger  on  the  part  of  the  employer,  737 

none  of  competency  of  servant  to  fellow-servant,  784 

none  by  wharfinger  as  to  bed  of  river  when  vested  in  conservators,  1015 

fixes  carrier  for  hire  with  the  liability  of  common  carrier,  1025 

that  a  chattel  is  reasonably  fit  for  purpose  for  which  it  is  bought,  1150, 
see  Goods 

of  fitness  of  ship,  1252 — see  Ship 

continuing,  as  to  loading,  1260 — see  Delivery 

of  seaworthiness,  1300,  nB— see  Seaworthiness 

attaching  to  policy  of  marine  insurance  considered,  1300,  n0 — see  Insurance 

absence  of,  in  time  policy,  1301,  nl 

none  of  specifications  on  which  builder  is  invited  to  tender,  1373 

of  transferor  by  delivery  on  negotiable  instrument  to  his  immediate  trans- 
feree, 1542 

of  cheque  by  transferor  to  immediate  transferee  for  value,  1558,  n5 — see 
Cheque 

question  of,  for  jury,  1598,  n2 — see  Jury 

WATCH, 

deposit  of,  while  changing  clothes,  920 

WATER, 

no  duty  to  keep  water  supply  to  a  house  at  the  peril  of  the  occupier,  135 
introduction  of,  into  private  houses  by  a  city  corporation,  a  licence  not  a 

contract,  367,  n1 — see  LICENCE 
when  banks  insufficient  to  contain  water  brought  in  them,  441 
may  be  averted  from  property  even  at  hurt  of  neighbour,  442 
Crown  bound  to  protect  the  kingdom  from  inundation  of,  450 
not  to  be  polluted,  459 
leakage,  473 
escaping,  effect  on  contractual  obligations  of  third  persons  with  injured 

party,  474 
fouling  with  gas  refuse,  475 

WATER  AND  WATERCOURSES, 

flow  of  water  caused  by  third  persons  "  pecking  "  rock  and  tapping  spring 

without  negligence,  not  a  breach  of  covenant  for  quiet  enjoyment* 

467,  n* 
considered,  549-586 
principle  of  liability,  549 
damage  arising  from  natural  user  of  land,  553 
rainwater  falling  on  land  and  in  consequence  of  artificial  erections  flowing 

on  neighbour's,  553— see  Nuisance 
user  of,  coming  to  one's  property,  553,  n* 
flooding  of  neighbour's  cellar,  553,  n8 
same  quantity  of  water  to  leave  land  and  through  the  same  aperture  as 

does  so  in  course  of  nature,  554 
contamination  of,  in  what  circumstances  allowable,  and  how  far,  554 
mode  of  using,  ooming  on  one's  land,  554 
rights  respectively  of  upper  and  lower  proprietors,  557 
liability  for,  not  providing  means  to  carry  off  rainwater,  557,  n* 
Scotch  view  that  culpa  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  principle  in  Rylands  v. 

Fletcher,  564 
damage  done  under  statutory  authority,  565 
water  brought  on  premises  by  right  paramount  to  that  of  the  person  injured 

by  it,  565 
animal  eating  hole  in  gutter  does  not  cause  owner  to  be  liable,  566 
water  supply  to  different  floors  of  house,  defective,  566 
water  brought  on  premises  for  common  benefit  of  tenants,  567 
unreasonable  use  of  water,  568,  n* 

test  determining  between  a  natural  and  an  artificial  stream,  569 
navigable  stream,  570 

position  of  owners  of  land  by  which  a  navigable  stream  flows,  571 
rights  of  owners  adjoining  a  natural  stream,  571 
flowing  water  publici  juris,  572 
weir  erected  to  obtain  control  over,  572,  n1 
right  to  moor  to  bank  of  riparian  owner,  572,  n1 
rights  of  lower  riparian  proprietors,  573 
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distinction  between  ordinary  and  extraordinary  user,  574 

pollution,  various  kinds  of,  considered,  574,  nl 

who  may  maintain  an  action  for  fooling,  575,  n* 

grantee  of  licence  to  take  water  from  riparian  proprietor  cannot  maintain 
action  for  fouling,  576 

water  rights,  how  they  may  be  granted,  576 

ordinary  and  extraordinary  uses  of  water,  577 

reasonable  use  of,  not  a  question  of  law  but  of  fact,  577 

agreement  between  two  proprietors,  577 

grant  of  right  to  flowing  water  by  riparian  owner  valid  only  against  him- 
self and  cannot  confer  rights  against  others,  577 

lower  proprietor's  position  against  licensee  of  higher  proprietor  not  doing 

injury,  577>  «* 
pollution  of,  by  deposits  of  sawdust,  &c,  578 

subterranean  streams  flowing  in  defined  channels,  578 

rights  in  surface  andNsubterranean  streams  distinguished,  579 

artificial  streams,  579-580 

artificial  streams  also  subterranean,  580 

where  water  runs  by  or  through  land  not  in  any  defined  stream,  580-586 

I.  As  to  surface  water,  580 

II.  As  to  subterranean  water,  583 

landowner  anxious  to  get  rid  of  water  on  his  land,  581 

artificial  erection  on  land  causing  alteration  in  flow  of,  582 

flood  common  enemy  against  which  man  may  defend  himself,  582 

distinction  between  water  coming  on  land  in  the  normal  way  and  water 

coming  on  land  abnormally,  583 

subterranean  water  coming  in  undefined  streams  cannot  be  prescribed  for, 

584 
right  to  drain  the  subterranean  waters  of  a  district,  585 
but  not  if  by  doing  so  an  interference  is  made  with  water  in  a  defined 

channel,  586 

WATER  COMPANY, 

plug  becoming  dangerous   through   defect   in   surrounding   pavement, 

354.  n* 
negligence  of,  in  placing  plugholes  in  footway,  354,  n2 

right  to  lay  pipes  in  highway,  425 

fracture  in  pipe  of,  without  negligence,  457,  n* 

considered,  460-478 

without  parliamentary  powers  claiming  right  to  break  up  streets,  464 

owner  of  soil  may  carry  pipes  under  highway,  465 

statutory  powers  of,  466— see  Statutory  Power 

position  01,  supplying  water  to  premises,  567 

fracture  in  pipe  of ,  primd  facie  evidence  of  negligence,  469 

description  of  pipe  they  may  use,  470 

duty  to  take  ordinary  reasonable  care,  470 

see  Gas  Company. 

WATER  PLUGS, 

what  duty  to  keep,  clear  of  accumulation  of  ice,  467 

WEAR  AND  TEAR, 

common  carrier  not  liable  in  respect  of,  1067 

WEEKLY  TENANCY, 

law  as  to  doing  repairs  in  case  of,  486 — see  Landlord  and  Tenant 

WEIGHING  MACHINE, 

left  on  railway  company's  platform,  1 187 — see  Platform 

WHARF, 

definition  of,  1004 

effect  of  goods  delivered  at,  to  unknown  person  there,  1091,  n5 — see 
Delivery 

WHARFINGER, 

considered,  1 004-101 1 

in  strictness  does  not  warehouse  at  all,  1005,  1006 

rule  of  diligence  applied  to  a,  1005 — see  Care,  Duty,  and  Negligence 

at  a  sufferance  wharf,  1005,  nl 

public  wharf,  dues  at,  1005,  nl 
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distinguished  from  common  carrier,  1006 

duty  of,  1007 

negligence  in  mooring  and  stationing  vessels  at  a  wharf,  1007,  ns 

rights  of  persons  whose  rights  have  accrued  subsequently  to,  having  parted 

with  goods,  1008 
duty  of,  to  retain  goods  till  proper  delivery  orders  are  presented  to  them, 

ion,  n* 
interference  with  bed  of  river  by,  1014 
duty  of,  to  provide  safe  mooring  place,  1014 
*     driving  piles  into  bed  of  river,  1014,  nJ— «ee  Obstruction 

WHEAT, 

sent  to  a  miller  to  be  exchanged  for  flour,  in  whom  the  property  is,  975— eee 
Bailment 

WILFUL  ACT, 

responsibility  for  the,  of  a  third  person,  658 
considered  in  relation  to  trespass,  667 — eee  Trespass 

WILFUL  DEFAULT, 

of  trustee,  1489,  1508 

of  the  vendor  exonerating  the  purchaser  from  the  payment  of  interest  on 
the  purchase  money,  15 19,  n8— see  Vendor  and  Purchases 

WILFUL  NEGLIGENCE, 

probable  meaning  of  the  term,  10— *«e  Negligence  and  Gross  Negli- 
gence 

WILL, 

solicitor  negligently  drawing,  not  liable  to  disappointed  legatees,  1419 
person  preparing  will  with  legacy  to  himself  inserted,  1442 

WINDOW, 

in  railway  carriage  imperfectly  fitted,  1203,  n9 
looking  out  of,  in  railway  carriage,  1204 
sitting  with  arm  out  of,  in  railway  carriage,  1204 

leaning  out  of,  in  railway  carriage,  1204— see  Passenger  and  Railway 
Company 

WITNESS, 

incompetency  of,  on  ground  of  insanity,  how  determinable,  55,  »' 

duty  of,  in  attesting  deed,  1605 

to  deed  no  notice  of  its  contents,  1642 

WORDS— gee  Definitions 

WORK, 

not  dangerous,  negligently  executed,  732 

responsibility  for,  only  to  employ  a  competent  person  and  supply  "  best 

material,"  958 
see  Contractor  and  Master  and  Servant 

WORK  AND  LABOUR, 

contract  for,  distinguished  from  sale  of  goods,  971 — see  Goods 
rales  applicable  to  those  entering  into  contracts  for  doing  work  and  sup- 
plying materials,  973 — see  Bailment 
position  where,  done  so  as  not  to  be  worth  the  price,  978 — see  Payment 
and  Tender 

WORKMAN, 

exposing  himself  to  known  danger  in  performance   of   work,   540 — see 

Dangerous  Employment 
not  bound  by  alteration,  unassented  to,  in  the  conditions  of  his  employ- 

ment,  547 
mere  rashness  on  the  part  of,  not  to  disentitle  to  recover  for  injury  for 

negligence,  737 — see  Rashness 
engaged  in  mining  incumbent  on  master  of,  to  be  more  than  ordinarily 

careful,  737 
on  a  railway  has  rights  of  a  passenger  if  he  gives  consideration  for  his 

carriage,  739,  n2 
injured,  leaving  mine  while  on  strike,  still  servant,  740 
undertaking  skilled  work  presumably  skilful,  753 
going  on  working  to  avoid  dimissal,  effect  of,  770 
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WORKMAN— continued. 

does  not  cease  to  be  fellow-workman  because  of  different  grade,  806 

right  to  compensation  under  the  Employers'  Liability  Act,  1880 :  836 

rights  under  Employers'  Liability  Act,  1880 :  838,  839 

position  of  conforming  to  order  not  in  itself  negligent,  855 

in  the  employ  of  butty-men,  858 

under  Employers'  Liability  Act,  defined,  870 

see  Master  and  Servant 

WORMS, 

in  ship's  hull  a  peril  of  the  sea,  1290,  n6 — see  Pbbil  of  the  Sea 

WRECK, 

what  passes  by  grant  of,  1249 
regulating  removal  of,  13 14  n1 
constituents  necessary  to  fix  owner  of,  with  liability,  13 17 — see  Ship 

WRIT, 

erroneously  awarded,  effect  of,  308' 

when  returned  in  matter  of  record  and  is  proveable  by  an  examined  copy, 

308,  n» 
of  comas  u&agatum,  309 
of  habere  facias  possessionem,  309 

of  ca.  sa.  and./!,  fa.,  distinction  between  seizure  under,  309 
with  non  omittas  clause,  310 
may  not  be  served  on  Sunday,  311 
when  returned,  311 

must  be  endorsed  with  hour,  day,  month,  and  year  when  received,  311,  »• 
of  venditioni  exponas,  312  n 
when  fraudulent,. effect  of,  314 
of  elegit,  317 
of  ca.  sa,,  317 
of  capias  iUlapatum,  319 
of  habere  facias  possessionem,  319 
an  alias  granted  when,  320 
what  a  good  return,  320 
insufficient  return  to,  how  dealt  with,  321 
sheriff  liable  at  suit  of  person  suing  out,  323 
of  venditioni  exponas  when  issuing,  not  legal  damage,  331,  n3 
see  Sheriff 

WRONGDOER, 

not  to  qualify  or  apportion  his  wrongful  act,  94 

cannot  call  in  for  his  exoneration  the  wrongful  act  of  another,  98 

liable  though  the  injurious  results  are  not  directly  produced,  113 

position  of,  as  to  right  to  sue  when  injured  by  another  person,  156,  n4 

liable  for  all  the  consequences  of  his  act,  201,  n 

extent  of  liability  of,  in  respect  of  the  contracts  with  third  persons  of  the 

injured  person,  213,  n 
must  be  sued  in  respect  of  his  wrongful  act  once  and  for  all,  239 
act  of,  when  ratified  by  the  Crown,  263 — see  Sovereign 
under  the  orders  of  the  Sovereign,  273,  n1 
rights  of  one  against  another  for  contribution,  discussed  in  the  House  of 

Lords,  890,  n1 
owner  of  goods  delivered  to  carrier  has  right  of  possession  against  a, 

1 107,  n6 

WRONGFUL  ACT, 

elements  required  to  constitute,  104 

in  mixing  goods,  effect  of,  882 — see  Tort 

YEW  TREE, 

death  of  horse  caused  by  eating  of,  103— see  Horse 

YOUNG  PERSON, 

greater  rights  against  employer  than  adult,  789-795 — see  Child 
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THE    LAWS   OF  INSURANCE: 
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EMBODYING 

CASES    IN    THE    ENGLISH,    SCOTCH,    IRISH,    AMERICAN,    AND 

CANADIAN    COURTS. 

By    JAMES    BIGGS    PORTER, 

OF  THE  INNER  TEMPLE  AND  SOUTH  EASTERN  CIRCUIT,   BARRISTER- AT -LAW. 

ASSISTED  BY 

W.  FEILDEN  CRAIES,  M.A., 

OP  THE  INNER  TEMPLE  AND  WESTERN  CIRCUIT,   BARRISTER-AT-LAW. 

"  In  reviewing  the  first  edition  of  this  book  we  expressed  an  opinion  that  it  was  a  painstaking  and 
useful  work.  Its  utility  has  been  shown  by  the  speedy  appearance  of  the  present  edition,  and  the  Ubour 
of  its  authors  is  still  apparent  to  anyone  who  will  glance  through  its  pages.  — Solicitors'  Journal. 

"  The  success  of  the  first  edition  proves  its  value.  It  is  clearly  and  concisely  compiled,  and  upwards  of 
1,500  cases  are  quoted." — Law  Times. 

"  Mr.  Porter's  useful  book  on  insurance  law  has  reached  a  second  edition  in  less  than  three  years,  which 
is  not  common  in  a  book  of  this  class.     The  fact  is,  that  in  taking  up  insurance  law  in  all  its  branches, 

except  marine  insurance,  he  hits  upon  a  popular  subject Mr.  Porter  well  fills  the  gap  thus 

made  for  him,  and  he  has  called  to  his  aid  a  useful  coadjutor  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Craies."— Zow  Journal, 

"  When  writing  on  the  first  edition  in  1884,  we  ventured  to  predict  for  Mr.  Porter's  work  a  great  success. 
We  spoke  in  terms  of  unqualified  commendation  concerning  the  lucidity  of  the  author's  style,  the  thorough- 
ness of  his  work  and  his  nappy  gift  of  narrowing  down  broad  'and  diffusive  subjects  into  a  small  space. 
Practical  experience  of  the  contents  of  the  volume  during  the  past  three  years  has,  we  may  say,  fully  con- 
firmed our  favourable  views." — Insurance  Record. 
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Third  Edition.     In  one  volume,  8vo,  nearly  ready, 

A  COMPENDIUM  OF  THE  LAW  RELATING  TO 

EXECUTORS  AND  ADMINISTRATORS,  with  an  Appendix  of 

Statutes,  Annotated  by  means  of  References  to  the  Text.     By  W.   Gregory 

Walker,   B.A.,   Barrister-at-Law,   and  Edgar  J.   Elgood,   B.C.L.,  M.A., 

Barrister-at-Law.     Third  Edition  by  E.  J.  Elgood,  B.C.L.,  M.  A. 

"We  highly  approve  of  Mr.  Walker's  arrange-  #    "  Mr.  Walker  is  fortunate  in  his  choice  of  a  sob- 
mem The  Notesare  full,  and  as  far  as  we  ject,  and  the  power  of  treating  it  succinctly  ;  for 

have  been  able  to  ascertain,  carefully  and  accurately  the  ponderous  tomes  of  Williams,  however  satisfac- 

compiled.  .....  We  can  commend  it  as  bearing  tory  as  an  authority,  are  necessarily  inconvenient 

on  its  face  evidence  of  skilful  and  careful  labour,  for  reference  as  well  as  expensive On  the 

and  we  anticipate  that  it  will  be  found  a  very  whole  we  are  inclined  to  think  the  book  a  good  and 

acceptable    substitute   for    the   ponderous   tomes  useful  one." — Law  Journal. 
of  the  much  esteemed  and  valued   Williams." — 
Law  Times. 
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AND  THE  CASES  DECIDED  IN  THE  CHANCERY  AND  COMMON  LAW  DIVISIONS 

FROM  NOVEMBER  1875   TO  AUGUST  1880. 

By  W.  H.  HASTINGS  KELKE,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law. 
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Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  price  &r.  &/.,  cloth, 

THE  LAW  OF  ARBITRATION   AND  AWARDS ; 

With  Appendix  containing  Lord  Denman's  ARBITRATION  BILL,  AND 
STATUTES  RELATING  TO  ARBITRATION,  and  a  collection  of  Forms 
and  Index.  Second  Edition.  With  a  Supplement  containing  an  Abstract  of  the 
Arbitration  Act,  1889.     By  Joshua  Slater,  of  Gray's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law. 

*»*  The  Supplement  can  be  had  separately,  price  6d. 


In  crown  8vo,  price  6s. ,  cloth, 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  MERCANTILE  LAW.    By 

Joshua  Slater,   of  Gray's   Inn,   Barrister-at-Law. 


In  8vo,  price  izr.,  cloth, 

THE   LAW  AND   PRACTICE  OF  DISCOVERY  in 

the  SUPREME  COURT  of  JUSTICE.  With  an  Appendix  of  Forms, 
Orders,  &c,  and  an  Addenda  giving  the  Alterations  under  the 
New  Rules  of  Practice.  By  Clarence  J.  Peile,  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law. 

In  one  volume,  8vo,  price  i&r.,  cloth, 
THE    LAW    AND    PRACTICE   RELATING    TO 

PETITIONS   IN    CHANCERY   AND   LUNACY, 

Including  THE  SETTLED  ESTATES  ACT,  LANDS  CLAUSES  ACT, 
TRUSTEE  ACT,  WINDING-UP  PETITIONS,  PETITIONS  RELATING 
TO  SOLICITORS,  INFANTS,  Etc.,  Etc.  With  an  Appendix  of  Forms 
and    Precedents.      By   Sydney    E.    Williams,   Barrister-at-Law. 

Second  Edition,  in  8vo,  price  28*.,  cloth, 

A  SELECTION  OF  PRECEDENTS  OF  PLEADING 

UNDER  THE  JUDICATURE  ACTS  IN  THE  COMMON  LAW  DIVISIONS. 

With  Notes  explanatory  of  the  different  Causes  of  Action  and  Grounds  of  Defence  ;  and 

an  Introductory  Treatise  on  the  Present  Rules  and  Principles  of  Pleading  as 

illustrated  by  the  various  Decisions  down  to  the  Present  Time. 

By  J.  CUNNINGHAM  and  M.  W.  MATTINSON. 

SECOND  EDITION. 

By  MILES   WALKER  MATTINSON,  of  Gray's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law,  and 

STUART  CUNNINGHAM  MACASKIE,of  Gray's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law. 

REVIEWS. 

1 '  The  notes  are  very  pertinent  and  satisfactory :  the  introductory  chapters  on  the  present  system  of  plead  ing 
are  excellent,  and  the  precedents  will  be  found  very  useful."— Irish  Law  Times. 

"  A  work  which,  in  the  compass  of  a  single  portable  volume,  contains  a  brief  Treatise  on  the  Principles 
and  Rules  of  Pleading,  and  a  carefully  annotated  body  of  Forms  which  have  to  a  great  extent  gone  through 
the  entirely  separate  sifting  processes  of  Chambers  Court,  and  Judges'  Chambers,  cannot  fail  to  be  a  most 
useful  companion  in  the  Practitioner's  daily  routine." — Law  Magazine  and  Revient. 
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Second  Edition,  in  two  volumes,  royal  8vo,  price  7ar.,  cloth. 

NEGLIGENCE  IN  LAW 


Being  the  Second  Edition  of  "  Principles  of  the  Law  of  Negligence, 

Re-arranged  and  Re-written. 


i» 


By    THOMAS    BEVEN, 


OP  THE  INNER  TEMPLE,   BARRISTER-AT-LAW  ;    AUTHOR  OP  "  THE  LAW  OP  EMPLOYERS'   LIABILITY 
POR  THE  NEGLIGENCE  OP  SERVANTS  CAUSING  INJURY  TO  FELLOW-SERVANTS.** 


REVIEWS. 


"  These  volumes,  says  Mr.  Beven  in  the  preface,  maybe  regarded  as  a  second  edition  ot  his  '  Principles 
of  the  Law  of  Negligence,'  in  so  far  as  the  subjects  treated  of  in  both  books  are  the  same ;  and  the 
materials  collected  in  the  one  have  been  used  without  reserve  in  the  other.  As  to  anything  beyond  this, 
he  continues,  the  present  is  a  new  work.  The  arrangement  is  altogether  different  from  that  previously 
adopted.  Nearly  a  half  of  the  contents  of  these  volumes  is  absolutely  new,  and  of  the  remainder  there 
is  very  little  which  has  not  been  materially  modified,  if  not  in  substance,  yet  in  expression. 


i< ' 


Upon  its  first  appearance,  the  *  Principles  of  the  Law  of  Negligence'  was  at  once  recognized  as  a 
wmk  of  the  highest  importance,  and  the  ability  and  industry  which  Mr.  Beven  had  brought  to  bear  upon 
his  task  laid  the  profession  under  no  ordinary  obligation.  1  he  service  which  he  then  rendered  has  been 
greatly  increased  by  the  production  of  this  second  edition,  and  the  book  deserves  a  place  in  the  first 
rank  among  authoritative  expositions  of  the  law. 

"  The  chief  characteristic  of  Mr.  Beven's  method  is  thoroughness.  He  is  not  himself  in  a  hurry,  and 
it  is  certainly  useless  for  his  readers  to  be  so.  The  law  is  to  be  found  in  his  pages,  and,  when  found,  it  is 
clearly  enunciated  ;  but  it  is  always  deduced  from  a  full  and  discriminating  examination  of  multitudinous 
cases — Enulish  and  American — and  readers  must  be  content  to  survey,  leisurely  and  cautiously,  with  Mr. 
Beven,  the  whole  field  of  judicial  exposition,  and  to  follow  his  own  careful  and  elaborate  criticism,  if  they 
would  gain  the  full  benefit  of  the  results  at  which  he  arrives.  The  book  is  not  meant  to  be  taken  up 
for  a  hasty  reference,  and  often  the  lawyer  may  find  it  more  convenient  to  resort  to  a  treatise  more  concise. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  will  be  an  invaluable  companion  in  the  consideration  of  any  matter  which  requires 
research,  and  the  style  and  arrangement  is  such  that,  whether  the  book  is  used  for  purposes  of  business  or 
of  general  study,  it  cannot  fail  to  prove  deeply  interesting.  .  .  . 

(  "The  above  account  is  but  a  sketch  of  Mr.  Beven's  great  work.  It  is  impossible  within  the  present 
limits  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  variety  of  topics  which  are  included,  of  the  learning  and  patience  with 
which  they  are  discussed.  Negligence  may  only  be  an  aspect  of  the  law ;  but  the  treatment  here 
accorded  to  it  throws  into  prominence  a  host  of  questions  of  the  utmost  importance,  both  practically  and 
theoretically.  By  his  contribution  to  the  due  understanding  of  these  Mr.  Beven  has  placed  the  profes- 
sion under  a  lasting  obligation,  an  obligation  which  no  reader  of  his  work  will  fail  to  realize," — Solicitor* 
Journal.  


<<  < 


The  book  upon  which  this  is  founded,  and  which  is  in  a  measure  a  ormer  edition  of  the  present 
volumes,  has  made  Mr.  Beven  an  authority  on  the  subject  of  the  law  of  negligence.  He  has,  in  writing 
these  volumes,  made  full  use  of  h  s  former  labours ;  but  he  claims  that  in  reality  the  present  work  is  a 
new  one,  and  his  claim  is  justified.  .  .  .  Just  occasionally  a  well-written  and  ably-conceived  law 
book  is  published,  and  such  a  one  is  this  of  Mr.  Beven's.  We  think  that  to  compare  it  with  other  books 
on  the  subject  would  be  impossible  ;  it  stands  easily  the  best  book  on  the  subject.  In  clear  exposition  of 
law,  for  good  classification  of  subject-matter,  for  accuracy  of  detail,  and  for  every  arrangement  to  facili- 
tate reference  it  cannot  be  beaten.  We  may  congratulate  Mr.  Beven  upon  the  accomplishment  of  his 
laborious  task  ;  he  has  given  to  the  profession  a  valuable  work,  and  one  which  will  enhance  his  reputation 
as  a  writer  on  the  Law  of  Negligence."—  Law  Journal^  August  3,  1895. 

"  He  has  treated  the  well-known  subject  of  Negligence  in  a  scientific  way,  and  has  not  been  content  with 
merely  collecting,  in  more  or  less  relevant  positions,  a  number  of  cases  which  anyone  could  find  for  himself 
in  any  Digest  of  Law  Reports,  but  has  endeavoured  to  reduce  from  the  chaos  of  decided  cases  a  systematic 
study  of  the  subject,  with  clear  enunciations  of  the  principles  he  finds  governing  the  various  decisions.  In 
the  arrangement  of  the  book  the  author  has  been  very  happy  in  his  method,  a  by  no  means  easy  task  in  the 
treatment  of  a  subject  in  which  each  branch  of  it  in  reality  overlaps  another.  ...  A  good  index  and 
clear  type  increase  the  value  of  a  book  which  will  without  doubt  receive  the  hearty  commendation  of  the 
profession  as  a  successful  completion  of  the  author's  ambitrous  task." — Law  Times. 

I '  "  In  respect  of  the  style  of  treatment  of  the  subject,  the  book  must  be  highly  commended.  It  will  be  of 
service  to  every  lawyer  who  wishes  rather  to  get  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  Law  of  Negligence, 
than  merely  to  find  correct  and  reliable  legal  propositions  for  practical  use,  and  that  whether  he  be  a  student 
or  a  practitioner.  To  the  student  the  work  is  valuable  for  the  searching  and  well-sustained  discussion  of  the 
cases  ;  and  to  the  practitioner  there  are  presented  all  the  cases  that  bear  on  most  points  for  which  he  may 
be  in  search  of  authority.  One  of  the  chief  merits  of  the  work  is,  that  all  the  available  authority  on  each 
point  is  collected  and  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  easily  found." — Juridical  Review. 

(  "  Contains  evidence  of  much  serious  work,  and  ought  to  receive  a  fair  trial  at  the  hands  of  the  profes- 
sion."— Law  Quarterly  Rex'icw. 
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Second  Edition,  in  royal  8vo,  price  38*.,  cloth, 

THE  LAW  OF  THE   DOMESTIC  RELATIONS, 

INCLUDING 

HUSBAND  AND  WIFE :    PARENT  AND  CHILD :    GUARDIAN  AND 
WARD  :  INFANTS  :  AND  MASTER  AND  SERVANT. 

By  WILLIAM   PINDER   EVERSLEY,    B.C.L.,    M.A., 

OP  THE  INNER  TEMPLE,    BARRISTER-AT-LAW. 

"  We  are  glad  to  see  a  second  edition  of  Mr.  Eversley's  useful  work.  There  is  a  convenience  in  having 
the  various  subjects  of  which  it  treats  collected  in  one  volume,  while  at  the  same  time  each  is  handled 
with  such  fulness  as  to  give  the  reader  all  the  information  he  could  expect  in  a  separate  volume.  Mr. 
Eversley  states  the  law  with  the  most  painstaking  thoroughness,  and  has  made  an  exhaustive  survey  of 
all  the  relevant  statutes  and  cases.  .  .  Great  care  has  been  taken  to  make  the  present  edition  complete 
and  accurate,  and  a  very  full  index  adds  to  its  utility." — Solicitors'  Journal. 

"  Important  statutes  and  cases  have  come  into  operation  since  the  first  edition,  and  this  has  induced 
Mr.  Eversley  to  give  the  contracts  of  married  women  separate  treatment.  Careful  revision  to  date  now 
makes  this  treatise  comprehensive  and  thoroughly  reliable." — Law  Times. 

44  This  is  an  important  and  almost  a  leading  treatise  on  domestic  law.  The  former  edition  was  received 
with  merited  favour.  Its  value  has  become  well  known,  and  now,  after  an  interval  of  eleven  years,  the 
learned  author  has  brought  out  a  second  edition." — Law  Journal. 

(  "  It  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  Mr.  Eversley's  learned  and  scholarlike  work  on  '  The  Domestic  Rela- 
tions,' a  book  which,  though  technically  belonging  to  the  forbidding  ranks  of  '  Law  Books,'  is  yet  full  of 
human  interest,  and  written,  moreover,  in  the  English  language." — Edinburgh  Review. 

Second  Edition,  in  one  volume,  royal  8vo,  price  32;.,  cloth, 
THE   LAW   RELATING  TO   THE 

SALE  OF  GOODS  AND  COMMERCIAL  AGENCY. 

SECOND    EDITION 

By  ROBERT  CAMPBELL,  M.A, 

of  Lincoln's  inn,  barrister- at-law  ;  advocate  op  the  scotch  bar. 
author  of  the  "  law  of  negligence,"  etc. 


"An  accurate,  careful,  and  exhaustive  handbook  on  the  subject  with  which  it  deals.    The  excellent 
index  deserves  a  special  word  of  commendation." — Law  Quarterly  Review. 

a  "  We  can,  therefore,  repeat  what  we  said  when  reviewing  the  first  edition— that  the  book  is  a  contribu- 
tion of  value  to  the  subject  treated  of,  and  that  the  writer  deals  with  his  subject  carefully  and  fully." — 
Law  Journal. 

Second  Edition,  in  one  volume,  8vo,  price  28;.,  cloth, 

A    TREATISE    ON 

THE    CONSTRUCTION    AND    EFFECT    OF 

STATUTE    LAW. 

WITH  APPENDICES  CONTAINING  WORDS  AND  EXPRESSIONS  USED  IN  STATUTES 

WHICH  HAVE  BEEN  JUDICIALLY  OR  STATUTABLE  CONSTRUED,  AND 

THE  POPULAR  AND  SHORT  TITLES  OF  CERTAIN  STATUTES. 

By    HENRY*  HARDCASTLE,    Barrister-at-law. 
SECOND    EDITION,  REVISED   AND   ENLARGED,  by  W.  >'.  CRAIES, 

BARRISTER-AT-LAW. 


"  The  result  of  Mr.  Craies'  industry  is  a  sound  and  good  piece  of  work,  the  new  light  thrown 
on  the  subject  since  1879  having  been  blended  whh  the  old  in  a  thoroughly  workmanlike 
manner.  Though  less  a  student's  manual  than  a  practitioner's  text  book,  it  is  the  sort  of 
volume  an  intelligent  perusal  of  which  would  educate  a  student  better  than  the  reading  of 
much  substantial  law." — Saturday  Review. 
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Fourth  Edition,  in  8vo,  price  30J.,  cloth, 

HANSON'S  DEATH   DUTIES;  being  the  Fourth  Edition  of 

the  Acts  relating  to  Estate  Duty  Finance,  Probate,  Legacy,  and  Succession 
Duties.  Comprising  the  36  Geo.  III.  c.  52 ;  45  Geo.  III.  c.  28 ;  55  Geo,  III. 
c.  184;  and  16  &  17  Vict.  c.  51  ;  the  Customs  and  Inland  Revenue  Acts, 
43  Vict.  c.  14;  and  44  Vict,  c  12;  also  the  New  Estate  Duty  Finance  Acts, 
57  &  58  Vict.  c.  30,  and  59  &  60  Vict.  c.  28 ;  with  an  Introduction, 
Copious  Notes,  and  References  to  all  the  Decided  Cases  in  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland.  An  Appendix  and  a  full  Index.  By  Alfred  Hanson,  of 
the  Middle  Temple,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Comptroller  of  Legacy  and  Suc- 
cession Duties.  Fourth  Edition  by  Lewis  T.  Dibdin,  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  and 
F.  H.  L.  Errington,  M.A.,  Barristers-at-Law. 


"  It  is  remarkable  how  surely  a  really  good  legal 
treatise  finds  favour  with  the  Profession.  The  late 
Mr.  Hanson's  edition  of  the  Acts  relating  to  "  Es- 
tate, Probate,  Legacy  and  Succession  Duties,"  is 

one  of  these The  passing  of  the  Finance 

Acts  of  1894  and  1896  have  caused  the  introduction 
of  new  matter.  We  recognise  a  decided  improve- 
ment in  the  work,  which  we  think  will  enhance  its 


reputation  with  the  Profession,  and  all  interested 
in  a  somewhat  difficult  subject." — Law  Times. 

"  Of  all  the  various  treatises  on  the  subject  to 
which  the  recent  Acts  have  given  birth,  the  one 
under  review  strikes  us  as  the  fullest  and  best,  and 
we  heartily  recommend  it  to  all  seeking  instruction 
on  these  difficult  statutes."— Irish  Lava  limes. 


In  one  Volume,  royal  8vo,  price  50J.  netf 

THE   LAW  AND   PRACTICE   IN   LUNACY:  with 

the  Lunacy  Acts,  1890-91  (Consolidated  and  Annotated) ;  the  Rules  of  Lunacy 
Commissioners ;  the  Idiots  Act,  1886 ;  the  Vacating  of  Seats  Act,  1886 ;  the 
Rules  in  Lunacy;  the  Lancashire  County  (Asylums  and  other  powers)  Act,  1891  ; 
the  Inebriates  Act,  1879  and  1888  (Consolidated  and  Annotated) ;  the  Criminal 
Lunacy  Acts,  1800- 1884 ;  and  a  Collection  of  Forms,  Precedents,  &c.  By  A. 
Wood  Renton,  Barrister-at-Law. 

In  8vo,  price  30J.,  cloth, 

THE  PRACTICE  ON  THE  CROWN  SIDE 

Of  the  Queen's  Bench  Division  of  Her  Majesty's  High  Court  of  Justice 

(Founded  on  Corner's  Crown  Office  Practice),  including 
Appeals  from  Inferior  Courts;   with  Appendices  of  Rules  and  Forms. 

By  F.  H.  SHORT,  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Crown  Office,  and 

FRANCIS   HAMILTON   MELLOR,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law. 

In  8vo,  price  12s.  >  cloth, 

THE  CROWN  OFFICE  RULES  AND  FORMS,  1886. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  Acts  and  Rules  of  the  Supreme  Court,  1883,  relating  to 
the  Practice  on  the  Crown  side  of  the  Queen's  Bench  Division  ;  including  Appeals 
from  Inferior  Courts,  Tables  of  Court  Fees,  Scales  of  Costs  ;  together  with  Notes, 
Cases,  and  a  Full  Index.     By  F.  H.  SHORT,  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Crown  Office. 

In  royal  8vo,  1877,  price  ior.,  cloth, 

THE  CASE  OF  LORD  HENRY  SEYMOUR'S  WILL 

(WALLACE  v.  THE  ATTORN EY-GENERAL). 

Reported  by  FREDERICK  WAYMOUTH  GIBBS,  C.B.,  Barrister-at-Law, 

I.ATB  FELLOW  OP  TRINITY  COLLEGE,   CAMBRIDGE. 

In  8vo,  1867,  price  ioj.,  cloth, 

CHARITABLE  TRUSTS  ACTS,  1853, 1855, 1860; 

THE    CHARITY    COMMISSIONERS'    JURISDICTION    ACT,    1862; 
THE    ROMAN    CATHOLIC    CHARITIES    ACTS: 

Together  with  a  Collection  of  Statutes  relating  to  or  affecting  Charities,  including  the 
Mortmain  Acts,  Notes  of  Cases  from  1853  to  the  present  time,  Forms  of  Decla- 
rations of  Trust,  Conditions  of  Sale,  and  Conveyance  of  Charity  Land,  and  a 
very  copious  Index.     Second  Edition. 
By  HUGH   COOKE  and  R  G.  HARWOOD,  of  the  Charity  Commission. 
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In  one  Volume,  8vo,  price  2qj.,  cloth, 

THE 

PRINCIPLES  OF  COMMERCIAL  LAW; 

WITH  AN  APPENDIX  OF  STATUTES,  ANNOTATED  BY  MEANS  OF 

REFERENCES  TO  THE  TEXT. 

By  JOSEPH    HURST  and  LORD    ROBERT    CECIL, 

OF  THE  INNER  TEMPLE,   BARRISTERS-AT-LAW. 

# 

"Their  compendium,  we  believe,  will  be  found  a  really  useful  volume,  one  for  the  lawyer  and  the 
business  man  to  keep  at  his  elbow,  and  which,  if  not  giving  them  all  that  they  require,  will  place  in  their 
hands  the  key  to  the  richer  and  more  elaborate  treasures  of  the  Law  which  lie  in  larger  and  more  ex  ha  us- 
live  works."—  Law  Times. 

"The  object  of  the  authors  of  this  work,  they  tell  us  in  their  preface,  is  to  state,  within  a  moderate 
compass,  the  principles  of  commercial  law.  Very  considerable  pains  have  obviously  been  expended  on  the 
task,  and  the  book  is  in  many  respects  a  very  serviceable  one." — Law  Journal. 


Second  Edition,  in  royal  8vo,  price  25J. ,  cloth, 

THE 

RELATIONSHIP  OF  LANDLORD  AND  TENANT. 

By    EDGAR    FOA, 

OF    THE    INNER    TEMPLE,    BAKRISTER-AT-I.AW. 

"Will  be  found  of  much  value  to  practitioners,  and  when  a  second  edition  has  given  the  author  the 
opportunity  of  reconsidering  and  carefully  revising  his  statements  in  detail,  we  think  it  will  take  its  place 
as  a  very  good  treatise  on  the  modern  law  of  landlord  and  tenant." — Solicitors'  Journal. 

"  Mr.  Foa  is  a  bold  man  to  undertake  the  exposition  of  a  branch  of  law  so  full  of  difficulties  and  encum- 
bered by  so  many  decisions  as  the  Law  of  Landlord  and  Tenant.  But  his  boldness  is  justified  by  the 
excellent  arrangement  and  by  the  lucid  statements  which  characterise  his  book." — Law  Quarterly  Review. 

"  Mr.  Foa's  is  a  compact  work,  treating  (1)  of  the  creation  of  the  relationship;  (3)  the  incidents  of 
creation  (distress)  and  determination  of  the  relationship ;  (3)  modes  and  incidents  of  determination.  We 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Profession  and  predict  for  Foa  on  Landlord  and  Tenant  a  very  useful 
and  very  permanent  future." — Law  Times. 

**  We  have  nothing  but  praise  for  the  work,  and  we  shall  be  astonished  if  it  does  not  take  rank  in 
course  of  time  as  one  of  the  best — if  not  the  best — work  for  every- day  practice  on  the  subject  of  Landlord 
and  Tenant." — Law  Notes. 

"  Without  making  any  invidious  comparison  with  existing  works  on  the  subject,  we  may  frankly  say 
that  Mr.  Foa's  work  indisputably  possesses  merit.  .  .  .  Our  verdict  on  the  book  must  be  a  decidedly 
favourable  one." — Law  Students  Journal. 

"  '  The  Relationship  of  Landlord  and  Tenant/  written  by  Mr.  Edgar  Foa,  Barrister-at-Law,  affords  a 
striking  instance  of  accuracy  and  lucidity  of  statement.  The  volume  should  be  found  useful  not  only  by 
lawyers  but  by  landlords  and  tenants  themselves,  the  law  in  each  particular  being  stated  with  a  simplicity 
and  clearness  which  bring  it  within  the  grasp  of  the  lay  mind." — Law  Gazette. 


Second  Edition,  in  one  Volume,  medium  8vo,  price  35J.,  cloth, 

EMDEN'S    COMPLETE    COLLECTION 

OF 

PRACTICE     STATUTES, 

ORDERS    AND    RULES. 

Being  a  Selection  of  such  Practical  Parts  of  all  Statutes,  Orders  and  Rules  as  are  now 
in  force,  and  relate  to  the  Practice  and  Procedure  of  the  Supreme  Court.  From 
1276  to  1886.  With  Tabulated  Summaries  of  the  Leading  Cases  and  Analytical 
Cross-references. 

By   ALFRED    EMDEN, 

of  thb  innrr  temple,  esq.,  barrister-at-law  ;  author  of  "  the  practice  in  winding-up 
companies;"  "the  law  relating  to  building,  building  leases,  and  contracts;" 

"  the  shareholder's  legal  guide,"  etc. 

ASSISTED  BY 

HERBERT    THOMPSON,    M.A., 

OP  THE   INNER  TEMPLE,    BARRISTER-AT-LAW. 
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In  royal  8vo,  price  28 j.,  cloth, 
A   TREATISE    ON   THE 

LAW  AND   PRACTICE 

RELATING  TO 

LETTERS  PATENT  for  INVENTIONS. 

WITH  AN 

APPENDIX    OF    STATUTES,    INTERNATIONAL    CONVENTION, 
RULES,    FORMS   AND    PRECEDENTS,    ORDERS,    &c. 

By  ROBERT   FROST,   B.Sc.   (Lond.), 

PBLLOW  OP   THE  CHEMICAL   SOCIETY  ;  OF   LINCOLN'S  INN,   ESQUIRE,    BARRISTER- AT-LAW. 

"In  our  view  a  good  piece  of  work  may  create  a  demand,  and  without  disparaging  existii 
on  the  subject  of  patents,  we  think  the  care  and  skill  with  which  the  volume  by  Mr.  Frc 


upon 


existing  literature 
>y  Mr.  Frost  has  been 
compiled  entitles  it  to  recognition  at  the  hands  of  the  profession.  .  .  .  Judging  Mr.  Frost  on  this 
ground,  we  find  him  completely  satisfactory.  A  careful  examination  of  the  entire  volume  satisfies  us  that 
great  care  and  much  labour  have  been  devoted  to  the  production  of  this  treatise,  and  we  think  that  patent 
agents,  solicitors,  the  bar  and  the  bench,  may  confidently  turn  for  guidance  and  instruction  to  the  pages 
of  Mr.  Frost." — Law  Times. 

"  Few  practice  books  contain  so  much  in  so  reasonable  a  space,  and  we  repeat  that  it  will  be  found 
generally  useful  by  practitioners  in  this  important  branch  of  the  law.  ...  A  capital  index  concludes 
the  book."— Law  Journal. 

"  The  book  is,  as  it  professes  to  be,  a  treatise  on  patent  law  and  practice,  the  several  topics  being  con- 
veniently arranged  and  discussed  in  the  thirteen  chapters  which  form  the  body  of  the  work,  to  which 
are  appended  statutes,  rules,  and  forms.  The  statements  of  the  law,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  test 
them,  appear  to  be  clear  and  accurate,  and  the  author's  style  is  pleasant  and  good.  .  .  .  The  book  is 
a  good  one,  and  will  make  its  way.  The  index  is  better  than  usual.  Both  paper  and  type  are  also 
excellent."— Solicitors'  Journal. 

Second  Edition.     In  two  volumes,  royal  8vo,  price  505-.,  cloth, 
A    PRACTICAL    TREATISE    ON    THE 

LAW  OF  BUILDING  AND 
ENGINEERING    CONTRACTS, 

And  of  the  DUTIES  and  LIABILITIES  of  ENGINEERS,  ARCHITECTS, 

SURVEYORS   and  VALUERS, 

WITH    AN    APPENDIX    OF    PRECEEiENTS, 

ANNOTATED    BY    MEANS  OF   REFERENCE  TO  THE  TEXT  AND  TO   CONTRACTS 

IN  USE. 

AND    AN    APPENDIX    OF    UNREPORTED    CASES 

ON  BUILDING   AND   ENGINEERING   CONTRACTS. 

By  ALFRED    A.    HUDSON, 

OF    THE     INNER    TEMPLE,     BARRISTER-AT-LAW. 


"  This  is  a  book  of  great  elaboration  and  completeness.  It  appears  from  the  preface  that  the  author  has 
the  twofold  qualification  of  technical  knowledge  of  building,  gained  as  an  architect,  and  devotion  to  the 
legal  aspects  of  building,  engineering,  and  shipbuilding  contracts  since  he  became  a  member  of  the  bar. 
....  The  list  of  cases  cited  covers  fifty  large  pages,  and  they  include,  not  merely  English,  but  American 
and  Colonial  decisions.  ....  The  book  as  a  whole  represents  a  large  amount  of  well-directed  labour,  and 
it  ought  to  become  the  standard  work  on  its  subject."- Solicitors*  Journal. 

"  A  very  full  index  completes  the  book.  Mr.  Hudson  has  struck  out  a  new  line  for  himself,  and  pro- 
duced a  work  of  considerable  merit,  and  one  which  will  probably  be  found  indispensable  by  practitioners 
inasmuch  as  it  contains  a  great  deal  that  is  not  to  be  found  elsewhere.  The  Table  of  Cases  refers  to  all 
the  reports." — Law  Journal. 

"  Mr.  Hudson,  having  abandoned  his  profession  ot  an  architect  to  become  a  barrister,  hit  upon  the  idea 
of  writing  this  work,  and  he  has  done  it  with  a  thoroughness  which  every  bouseowner  would  like  to  see 
bestowed  upon  modern  houses.  ....  The  Index  and  Table  of  Cases  reveal  a  vast  amount  of  industry 
expended  upon  detail,  and  we  shall  be  much  surprised  if  Mr.  Hudson  does  not  reap  the  reward  of  his 
labours  by  obtaining  a  large  and  appreciative  public." — Law  Times. 
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Third  Edition.     In  8vo,  in  preparation, 

OUTLINES  OF  THE  LAW  OF  TORTS. 

By    RICHARD    RINGWOOD,    M.A., 

OP  THK  MIDDLE  TKMI'LB,    BARRISTKR-AT-LAW  J  AUTHOR  OF   "PRINCIPLES  OF    BANKRUPTCY,"   &C, 
AND  LECTURER  ON  COMMON    LAW  TO  THE  INCORPORATED  LAW  SOCIETY. 


"This  is  a  work  by  the  well-known  author  of  a  student's  book  on  Bankruptcy.  Its  groundwork  is  a 
series  of  lectures  delivered  in  1887  by  Mr.  Ringwood,  as  lecturer  appointed  by  the  Incorporated  Law 
Society.  It  is  clear,  concise,  well  and  intelligently  written  and  one  rises  from  its  perusal  with  feelings  of 
pleasure.  .  .  .  After  perusing  the  entire  work,  we  can  conscientiously  recommend  it  to  students." — 
Law  Students'  Journal. 

"  The  work  is  one  we  well  recommend  to  law  students,  and  the  able  way  in  which  it  is  written  reflects 
much  credit  upon  the  author." — Law  Times. 

"Mr.  Ringwood's  book  is  a  plain  and  straightforward  introduction  to  this  branch  of  the  law." — Law 
Journal. 

Prescribed  as  a  text-book  by  the  Incorporated  Law  Society  0/ Ireland. 


*  » 

* 


Sixth  Edition,  in  8vo,  price  21s. ,  cloth, 

THE  LAW  OF  COMPENSATION  FOR  LANDS,  HOUSES,  k. 

UNDER   THE   LANDS  CLAUSES   CONSOLIDATION    ACTS,    THE    RAILWAYS 

CLAUSES  CONSOLIDATION  ACTS,  THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  ACT,  1875  ; 

THE    HOUSING   OF   THE   WORKING   CLASSES   ACT,    1890; 

THE    METROPOLIS    LOCAL   MANAGEMENT   ACT 

AND    OTHER    ACTS, 

WITH  A  FULL  COLLECTION  OF  F0RM8  AND  PRECEDENTS. 
By    EYRE    LLOYD, 

OP  THE  INNER  TEMPLE,    BARRISTER- AT- LAW. 

SIXTH    EDITION. 
By  W.  J.  BROOKS, 

OF  THE  INNER  TEMPLE,    BARRISTBR-AT-LAW. 


"  In  providing  the  le%al  profession  with  a  book  which  contains  the  decisions  0/  the  Courts  0/  Law  and 
Equity  upon  the  various  statutes  relating  to  the  Law  of  Compensation,  Mr.  Eyre  Lloyd  has  long  since 
left  all  competitors  in  the  distance,  and  his  book  may  now  be  considered  the  standard  work  upon  the  sub- 
ject. The  plan  of  Mr.  Lloyds  book  is  generally  known,  and  its  lucidity  is  appreciated;  the  present  quite 
fulfils  all  the  promises  of  the  preceding  editions,  and  contains  in  addition  to  other  matter  a  complete  set 
of  forms  under  the  Artisans  and  Labourers  Act,  1875,  and  specimens  of  Bills  of Costs,  which  will  be  found 
a  novel  feature,  extremely  useful  to  legal  practitioners" — Justice  of  the  Peace. 

In  8vo,  price  ys.9  cloth, 

THE  SUCCESSION  LAWS  OF  CHRISTIAN  COUNTRIES, 

WITH  SPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO  THE  LAW  OF  PRIMOGENITURE 

AS  IT  EXISTS  IN  ENGLAND. 

By    EYRE    LLOYD,    B.A.,   Barrister-at-Law. 

In  crown  8vo,  price  6s. ,  cloth, 

ESSAYS  IN  JURISPRUDENCE  AND  LEGAL  HISTORY. 

By  JOHN  W.  SALMOND,  M.A.,  LL.B.  (Lond.), 

A   BARKISTER  OF  THE  SUPREME  COURT  OF   NEW  ZEALAND. 


In  crown  8vo,  price  dr.,  cloth. 


THE  FIRST  PRINCIPLES  OF  JURISPRUDENCE. 

By  JOHN  W.  SALMOND,  M.A.,  LL.B., 

BARRISTBR-AT-LAW  ;    AUTHOR  OF  "  ESSAYS  IN  JURISPRUDENCE  AND  LEGAL  HISTORY. 
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In  8vo,  price  Js.  &/.,  cloth, 

THE    LAW    OF 

NEGOTIABLE    SECURITIES. 

CONTAINED  IN  A    COURSE   OF  SIX  LECTURES. 
Delivered  by   WILLIAM    WILLIS,   Esq.,  Q.C., 

AT  THE   REQUEST  OF 

THE    COUNCIL    OF    LEGAL    EDUCATION. 

In  one  large  vol.,  8vo,  price  32J.,  cloth, 

INSTITUTES  AND  HISTORY  OF  ROMAN  PRIYATE  LAW, 

WITH    CATENA    OF    TEXTS. 

By  Dr.   CARL  SALKOWSKI,  Professor  of  Laws,  Konigsberg. 
Translated  and  Edited  by  E.  E.  Whitfield,  M.A.  (Oxon.). 

In  8vo,  price  4s.  6d. ,  cloth, 
THE 

NEWSPAPER  LIBEL  AND  REGISTRATION  ACT,  1881. 

1 
WITH    A   STATEMENT    OF    THE    LAW    OF    LIBEL  AS   AFFECTING      ! 

PROPRIETORS,   PUBLISHERS,  and  EDITORS   OF  NEWSPAPERS.  ! 

By  G.    ELLIOTT,  Barrister-at-Law,  of  the  Inner  Temple. 

I 

__ __ _ __ ^ ^ _____ ^__^    ( 

In  one  volume,  royal  8vo, 

GASES  AND  OPINIONS  ON  CONSTITUTIONAL  LAW, 

AND    VARIOUS    POINTS    OF    ENGLISH   JURISPRUDENCE.  , 

1 

COLLECTED   AND    DIGESTED  FROM    OFFICIAL    DOCUMENTS  ! 

AND    OTHER    SOURCES. 

WITH   NOTES. 
By  WILLIAM    FORSYTH,  M.A.,  M.P.,  Q.C., 

STANDING  COUNSEL  TO  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  IN  COUNCIL  OF  INDIA, 

Author  of  "  Hortensius,"  "  History  of  Trial  by  Jury,"  "  Life  of  Cicero,"  etc., 

late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
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Sixth  Edition,  in  8vo,  price  10s.  6d.f  cloth, 


THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  BANKRUPTCY. 

WITH     AN     APPENDIX, 


CONTAINING 


THE  CONSOLIDATED  RULES  OF  1886,  1890  &  1891,  SCALE  OF 

COSTS,  AND  THE  BILLS   OF  SALE  ACTS,  1878,  1882,  1890  & 

1891,  AND  THE  RULES  THEREUNDER;  THE  DEEDS  OF 

ARRANGEMENT  ACT,  1887,  AND  THE  RULES  THEREUNDER. 

By    RICHARD    RINGWOOD,   M.A., 

OP  THE  MIDDLE  TEMPLE,   BARRISTER- AT- LAW  J  LATE  SCHOLAR  OP  TRINITY  COLLEGE,   DUBLIN. 


"  We  welcome  a  new  edition  of  this  excellent  student's  book.  We  have  written  favourably  of  it  in 
reviewing  previous  editions,  and  every  good  word  we  have  written  we  would  now  reiterate  and  perhaps 
even  more  so.  ...  In  conclusion,  we  congratulate  Mr.  Ring  wood  on  this  edition,  and  nave  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is  a  capital  student's  book." — Law  Students'  Journal. 

"This  edition  is  a  considerable  improvement  on  the  first,  and  although  chiefly  written  for  the  use  of 
Students,  the  work  will  be  found  useful  to  the  practitioner." — Law  Times. 


Seventh  Edition,  in  8vo,  price  2is.,  cloth, 

A    TREATISE    UPON 


THE    LAW  OF   BANKRUPTCY 


AND 


BILLS     OF     SALE. 


WITH    AN    APPENDIX 

CONTAINING 

THE   BANKRUPTCY   ACTS,   1883— 1890;    GENERAL    RULES, 

FORMS,   SCALE   OF   COSTS  AND   FEES; 

RULES  UNDER  S.  122  of  1888;  DEEDS  OF  ARRANGEMENT  ACTS, 

1887— 1890;  RULES  AND  FORMS  ;  BOARD  OF  TRADE  AND 

COURT  ORDERS  ;  DEBTORS  ACTS,  1869, 1878 ;  RULES  and  FORMS; 

BILLS  OF  SALE  ACTS,  1878— 1891,  Etc.,  Etc. 

By    EDWARD    T.    BALDWIN,   M.A., 

OP  THE  INNER  TEMPLE,   BARRISTER-AT-LAW. 


"The  seven  editions  simply  record  the  constant  progress  of  case  growth  and  statute  law.  It  is  a 
remarkably  useful  compendium." — Law  Times,  July  ao,  1805. 

"  As  a  well-arranged  and  complete  collection  of  case  law  this  book  should  be  found  of  great  use." — Law 
Journal,  July  ao,  1895. 

"  Carefully  brought  down  to  date." — Solicitors*  Journal,  November  9,  1895. 

"  We  have  always  considered  the  work  an  admirable  one,  and  the  present  edition  is  quite  ud  to  the 

f>revious  high  standard  of  excellence.     We  know  of  no  better  book  on  bankruptcy  for  the  practitioner's 
ibrary." — Law  Students*  Journal,  August,  1805. 

"  Practitioners  may,  we  feel  sure,  safely  rely  on  its  accuracy.  A  distinct  acquisition  for  reference 
purposes  to  the  shelf  of  any  practitioner." — Law  Notes. 
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Third  Edition,  in  one  vol.,  price  2Qf.,  cloth, 

A  COMPENDIUM  OF  THE  LAW  OF 

PROPERTY   IN   LAND. 

FOR    THE    USE    OB   STUDENTS  AND    THE    PROFESSION. 

THIRD    EDITION. 

By   WILLIAM    DOUGLAS    EDWARDS,   LL.B., 

of  Lincoln's  inn,  barristkr-at-law. 

"We  consider  it  on«  of  the  best  works  published  on  Real  Property  Law." — Law  Students1  Journal. 

"  Another  excellent  compendium  which  has  entered  a  second  edition  is  Mr.  Edwards'  'Compendium  of 
the  Law  of  Property  in  Land.'  No  work  on  English  law  is  written  more  perspicuously.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Edwards  has  manifestly  bestowed  the  utmost  care  in  putting  into  the  most  modern  dress  a  treatise  which 
we  think  will  continue  to  grow  in  the  estimation  of  the  profession." — Law  Times. 

"  We  formed  a  very  favourable  opinion  of  the  first  edition  of  this  little  book,  and  our  opinion  is  con- 
firmed by  the  perusal  of  the  second  edition.  The  author  has  the  merit  of  being  a  sound  lawyer,  a  merit 
perhaps  not  always  possessed  by  the  authors  of  legal  text-books  for  students." — Law  Quarterly  Review. 

"The  book  is  certainly  destined  to  take  a  high  place  as  a  standard  work  on  the  Law  of  Property  in 
I  And.    The  style  is  good,  the  conclusions  of  law  are  accurate,  and  the  authorities  are  well  selected.  .  .  .  . 

The  amount  of  detail  is  much  greater  than  in  Wiljiams As  a  companion  volume  to  it,  we  can  with 

great  confidence  recommend  it  to  the  student ;  and  the  practitioner  will  find  it  a  very  useful  epitome  of 
the  modern  law.  Altogether  it  is  a  work  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  author,  and  is  worthy  of  the 
improved  notions  of  law  which  the  study  of  jurisprudence  is  bringing  to  the  front." -Solicitors*  Journal. 

"  This  book  shows  signs  of  thorough  work  throughout The  book  is  a  business-like  and  useful 

performance." — Law  Journal. 


Third  Edition,  royal  8vo,  price  381.,  cloth, 

THE 

LAW  OF  CORPORATIONS  AND  COMPANIES. 

A    TREATISE    ON    THE    DOCTRINE    OF 

ULTRA     VIRES: 

BEING 

An  Investigation  of  the  Principles  which  Limit  the  Capacities,  Powers,  and  Liabilities  of 

CORPORATIONS, 

AND  MORE  ESPECIALLY  OF 

JOINT      STOCK      COMPANIES. 

By    SEWARD    BRICE,   M.A.,   LL.D.,  London, 

OF  THE  INNER  TEMPLE,   ONE  OP  HER  MAJESTY'S  COUNSEL. 

THIRD    EDITION. 

EVISED   THROUGHOUT   AND    ENLARGED,  AND   CONTAINING   THE 
UNITED    STATES   AND    COLONIAL   DECISIONS. 


REVIEWS. 

".  .  .  .  On  the  whole*  we  consider  Mr.  Brice*  s  exhaustive  work  a  valuable  aadition  to  the  literature  0/ 
the  profeuion" — Saturday  Review. 

"  It  is  the  Law  of  Corporations  that  Mr.  Brice  treats  of  (and  treats  of  more  fully,  and  at  the  same 
time  more  scientifically,  than  any  work  with  which  we  are  acquainted),  not  the  law  of  principal  and 
agent ;  and  Mr.  Brice  does  not  do  his  book  justice  by  giving  it  so  vague  a  title." — Law  Journal. 

"On  this  doctrine,  first  introduced  in  the  Common  Law  Courts  in  East  Anglian  Railway  Co.  v. 
Eastern  Counties  Railway  Co.,  Brice  on  Ultra  Vires  may  be  read  with  advantage." — Judgment  0/ 
Lord  Justice  Bramwell,  in  the  Case  o/Evershedv.  L.  &  IV.  W.  Ry.  Co.  (L.  R.,  3  Q.  B.  Div.  141.). 
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Seventh  Edition,  in  royal  8vo,  price  36;.,  cloth, 

BUCKLEY  ON  THE  COMPANIES  ACTS. 

THE    LAW   AND    PRACTICE   UNDER   THE    COMPANIES  ACTS,  1 86a  to  1893;    and 

THE    LIFE    ASSURANCE    COMPANIES    ACTS,    1870  to  1872 ;   including 

THE    COMPANIES  (MEMORANDUM  OF  ASSOCIATION)  ACT; 

THE  COMPANIES  (WINDING-UP)  ACT,   and  the 

DIRECTORS'  LIABILITY  ACT. 

31  treatise  011  the  S*h>  of  Joint  <St0ck  (Eompanuft. 

CONTAINING    THE    STATUTES,    WITH    THE    RULES,    ORDERS,    AND 

FORMS,    TO    REGULATE    PROCEEDINGS. 

SEVENTH    EDITION    BY    THE    AUTHOR,  and 
A.    C.    CLAUSON,   Esq.,    M.A., 

OP  LINCOLN'S  INN,    HARRISTER-AT-LAW. 

Second  Edition,  with  Supplement,  in  royal  8vo,  price  46;.,  cloth. 

THE    LAW    RELATING    TO 

SHIPMASTERS  AND    SEAMEN. 

THEIR    APPOINTMENT,    DUTIES,    POWERS,    RIGHTS,   LIABILITIES 

AND    REMEDIES.       N 

By  the  late  JOSEPH    KAY,    Esq.,   M.A.,   Q.C. 

Second  Edition.        ! 

WITH      A     SUPPLEMENT 

Comprising  THE  MERCHANT  SHIPPING  ACT,  1894,  The  Rules  of 
Court  made  thereunder,  and  the  (proposed)  Regulations  for 

Preventing  Collisions  at  Sea. 

By  the  Hon.  J.  W.  MANSFIELD,  M.A.,  and 

G.    W.     DUNCAN,    Esq.,    B.A, 

OP  THE  INNER  TEMPLE,   BARRISTERS-AT-LAW. 


REVIEWS     OP     THE      SECOND     EDITION 


"  It  will,  however,  be  a  valuable  book  of  refer- 
ence for  any  lawyer  desiring  to  look  up  a  point 
connected  with  the  rights  and  duties  of  a  ship- 
master or  a  seaman— the  list  of  cases  cited  covers 
nearly  seventy  pages — while  any  shipmaster,  ship- 
agent  or  consul  who  masters  this  edition  will  be 

well  posted  up We  hope  this   new 

Edition    will    be    quickly    appreciated,    for   the 


Editors  have  carried  out  an  arduous  task  carefully 
and  well." — Law  Journal*  April,  1894. 

"  It  has  had  practical  and  expert  knowledge 
brought  to  bear  upon  it,  while  the  case  law  is 
brought  down  to  a  very  late  date.  Considerable 
improvement  has  been  made  in  the  index." — Law 
Times,  April,  1894. 


In  royal  8vo,  price  ioj.  6d.,  cloth, 

THE    MERCHANT    SHIPPING    ACT,    1894; 

With  the  Rules  of  Court  made  thereunder.  Being  a  Supplement  to  KAY'S  LAW 
RELATING  TO  SHIPMASTERS  AND  SEAMEN.  To  which  are  added  the 
(proposed)  Regulations  for  Preventing  Collisions  at  Sea.  With  Notes.  By  Hon.  J. 
W.  Mansfield,  M.A.,  and  G.  W.  Duncan,  B. A.,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barristers- 
at-Law. 
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Fourth  Edition,  in  royal  8vo,  price  40*.,  cloth, 

THE  JUDGMENTS,  ORDERS,  AND  PRACTICE  OF 

THE  SUPREME  COURT, 

CHIEFLY  in  RESPECT  to  ACTIONS  ASSIGNED  to  the  CHANCERY  DIVISION, 

By   LOFTUS  LEIGH  PEMBERTON, 

One  of  the  registrars  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature ;  and  Author  of  "  The  Practice 

in  Equity  by  way  of  Revivor  and  Supplement." 

"The  work  under  notice  ought  to  be  of  considerable  service  to  the  profession. The  forms 

throughout  the  work — and  they  are  the  most  important  element  in  it — appear  to  us  to  be  accurate,  and  of 
the  most  approved  type.  This  fact  alone  will  commend  the  new  edition  to  practitioners  in  the  Chancery 
Division.  There  is  a  useful  table  of  the  Lord  Chancellors  and  Judges  at  the  beginning  of  the  book,  and  a 
very  full  index  concludes  it." — Law  Times. 

In  demy  i2mo,  price  £r., 

THE  STATUTORY  LAW  RELATING  TO  TRUSTEE 

SAVINGS  BANKS  (1863—1891),  together  with  the  Treasury  Regu- 
lations (1888—1889),  and  the  Scheme  for  the  Appointment  of  the  Inspection 
Committee  of  Trustee  Savings  Banks.  By  Urquhart  A.  Forbes,  of  Lincoln's 
Inn,  Esq.,  Barrister -at-Law,  Author  of  "  The  Law  Relating  to  Savings  Banks  ;" 
the  "Law  of  Savings  Banks  since  1878;"  and  joint  Author  of  "The  Law 
Relating  to  Water. 


>j 


In  demy  i2mo,  price  6s,,  cloth, 

THE  LAW  OF  SAVINGS  BANKS  SINCE  1878; 

With  a  Digest  of  Decisions  made  by  the  Chief  Registrar  and  Assistant  Registrars  of 
Friendly  Societies  from  1878  to  1882,  being  a  Supplement  to  the  Law  relating  to 
Trustee  and  Post  Office  Savings  Banks. 

By  U.  A.  FORBES,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law. 

The  complete  work  can  be  had,  price  10s.  6d.t  cloth. 


* 


In  8vo,  price  151.,  cloth, 
THE  LAW  AND  PRACTICE  RELATING  TO 

THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  DE0EA8ED  PERSONS 

BY  THE  CHANCERY  DIVISION  OF  THE  HIGH  COURT  OF  JUSTICE; 
WITH  AH  ADDENDA  giving  the  alterations  effected  by  the  NEW  RULES  of  1883, 

And   an    APPENDIX   OF   ORDERS   AND    FORMS,  Annotated   by 

References  to  the  Text. 

By  W.  GREGORY  WALKER  and  EDGAR  J.  ELGOOD, 

of  Lincoln's  inn,  barristers- at-law. 


"  In  this  volume  the  most  important  branch  of 
the  administrative  business  of  the  Chancery  Divi- 
sion is  treated  with  conciseness  and  care.  Judging 
from  the  admirable  clearness  of  expression  which 
characterises  the  entire  work,  and  the  labour  which 
has  evidently  been  bestowed  on  every  detail,  we  do 
not  think  that  a  literary  executorship  could  have 
devolved  upon  a  more  able  and  conscientious  repre- 
sentative .  .  .  .  (  Useful  chapters  are  introduced 
in    their    appropriate    places,    dealing   with   the 


'  Parties  to  administration  actions,'  '  The  proofs  of 
claims  in  Chambers,'  and  '  The  cost  of  adminis- 
tration actions.'  To  the  last-mentioned  chapter  we 
gladly  accord  special  praise,  as  a  clear  and  succinct 
summary  of  the  law,  from  which,  so  far  as  we  have 
tested  it,  no  proposition  of  any  importance  has  been 
omitted  ....  An  elaborately  constructed  table 
of  cases,  with  references  in  separate  columns  to  all 
the  reports,  and  a  fairly  good  index,  much  increase 
the  utility  of  the  work.  — Solicitors'  Journal. 


In  Foolscap  8vo,  superfine  paper,  bound  in  Vellum,  price  jr.  6d.  tut. 
%*  A  limited  number  of  copies  have  been  printed  upon  large  paper,  price  7r.  6d.  net. 

SCINTILLAE    JURIS. 

CHARLES   J.  DARLING,   Q.C.,  M.P,    With  a  Frontispiece  and  Colophon  by 
Frank  Lockwood,  Q.C.,  M.P.    Fourth  Edition  (Enlarged). 

"  '  Scintillao  Juris'  is  that  little  bundle  of  humorous  essays  on  law  and  cognate  matters  which,  since  the 
day  of  its  first  appearance,  some  years  ago,  has  been  the  delight  of  legal  circles.  ...  It  has  a  quality 
of  style  which  suggests  much  study  of  Bacon  in  his  lighter  vein.  Its  best  essays  would  not  be  unworthy  of 
the  Essays,  and  if  read  out,  one  by  one,  before  a  blindfolded  connoisseur^  might  often  be  assigned  to  mat 
wonderful  book." — Daily  News. 
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Second  Edition,  in  8vo,  price  25J.,  cloth, 
THE  PRINCIPLES  OF 

THE    LAW  OF  RATING  OF  HEREDITAMENTS 

IN    THE    OCCUPATION    OF    COMPANIES. 
By    J.    H.    BALFOUR    BROWNE, 

OP  THB  MIDDLE  TEMPLE,  Q.C, 

And  D.  N.  McNAUGHTON,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Banrister-at-Law. 


"The  tables  and  specimen  valuations  which  are 
pi  in  ted  in  an  appendix  to  this  volume  will  be  of 
great  service  to  the  parish  authorities,  and  to  the 
legal  practitioners  who  may  have  to  deal  with  the 
rating  of  those  properties  which  are  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  Companies,  and  we  congratulate  Mr.  Browne 
on  the  production  of  a  clear  and  concise  book  of 
the  system  of  Company  Rating.   There  is  no  doubt 


that  such  a  work  is  much  needed{  and  we  are  sure 
that  all  those  who  are  interested  in,  or  have  to  do 
with,  public  rating,  will  find  it  of  great  service. 
Much  credit  is  therefore  due  to  Mr.  Browne  for  his 
able  treatise — a  work  which  his  experience  as 
Registrar  of  the  Railway  Commission  peculiarly 
qualified  him  to  undertake." — Law  Magazine. 


In  8vo,  1875,  price  fs.  6d.f  cloth, 

THE  LAW  OF  USAGES  &  CUSTOMS : 

%  practical  Jnfo   tract. 
By    J.    H.    BALFOUR    BROWNE, 

OV  THE  MIDDLE  TEMPLE,  Q.C. 

"  We  look  upon  this  treatise  as  a  valuable  addition  to  works  written  on  the  Science  of  L&w."— Canada 
Law  Journal. 

"  As  a  tract  upon  a  very  troublesome  department  of  Law  it  is  admirable — the  principles  laid  down  are 
sound,  the  illustrations  are  well  chosen,  and  the  decisions  and  dicta  are  harmonised  so  far  as  possible  and 
distinguished  when  necessary.'1 — Irish  Law  Times. 

"As  a  book  of  reference  we  know  of  none  so  comprehensive  dealing  with  this  particular  branch  of 
Common  Law In  this  way  the  book  is  invaluable  to  the  practitioner." — Law  Magazine, 

In  one  volume,  8vo,  1875,  price  i&r.,  cloth, 

THE  PRACTICE  BEFORE  THE  RAILWAY  COMMISSIONERS 

UNDER  THE  REGULATION  OF  RAILWAY  ACTS,  1873  &  1874  j 

With  the  Amended  General  Orders  of  the  Commissioners,  Schedule  of  Forms,  and  Table 
of  Fees :  together  with  the  Law  of  Undue  Preference,  the  Law  of  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Railway  Commissioners,  Notes  of  their  Decisions  and  Orders,  Precedents  of 
Forms  of  Applications,  Answers  and  Replies,  and  Appendices  of  Statutes  and  Cases. 

By    J.    H.    BALFOUR    BROWNE, 

OP  THB  MIDDLE  TRMPLB,  Q.C 


"  Mr.  Browne's  book  is  handy  and  convenient  in 
form,  and  well  arranged  for  the  purpose  of  refer- 
ence :  its  treatment  of  the  subject  is  fully  and 
carefully  worked  out :  it  is,  so  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  test  it,  accurate  and  trustworthy.    It  is  the 


work  of  a  man  of  canable  legal  attainments,  and  by 
official  position  intimate  with  his  subject ;  and  we 
therefore  think  that  it  cannot  fail  to  meet  a  real 
want  and  to  prove  of  service  to  the  legal  profession 
and  (he  public." — Law  Magazine. 


In  8vo,  1876,  price  7-f.  6d,9  cloth, 

ON  THE  COMPULSORY  PURCHASE  OF  THE  UNDERTAKINGS 

OF  COMPANIES  BY  CORPORATIONS, 

And  the  Practice  in  Relation  to  the  Passage  of  Bills  for  Compulsory  Purchase  through 
Parliament.     By  J.  H.  Balfour  Browne,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Q.C. 

"  This  is  a  work  of  considerable  importance  to  all 
Municipal  Corporations,  and  it  is  hardly  too  much  to 
say  that  every  member  of  these  bodies  should  have 
a  copy  by  him  for  constant  reference.  Probably  at 
no  very  distant  date  the  property  of  all  the  existing 
gas  and  water  companies  will  pass  under  municipal 
control,  and  therefore  it  is  exceedingly  desirable 
that  the  principles  and  conditions  under  which  such 
transfers  ought  to  be  made  should  be  clearly  under- 
stood. This  task  is  made  easy  by  the  present  volume. 
The  stimulus  for  the  publication  of  such  a  work 
was  given  by  the  action  of  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  which  last  session  passed  the  preamble 
of  the  '  Stockton  and  Middlesborough  Corporations 
Water  Bill,  1876.'  The  volume  accordingly  con- 
a  full  report  of  the  case  as  it  was  presented 


both  by  the  promoters  and  opponents,  and  as  this 
was  the  first  time  in  which  the  principle  of  com- 
pulsory  purchase  was  definitely  recognised,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  will  long  be  regarded  as  a 
leading  case.  As  a  matter  of  course,  many  inci- 
dental points  of  interest  arose  during  the  progress 
of  the  case.  Thus,  besides  the  main  question  of 
compulsory  purchase,  and  the  question  as  to  whether 
there  was  or  was  not  any  precedent  for  the  Bill,  the 
questions  of  water  compensations,  of  appeals  from 
one  Committee  to  another,  and  other  kindred  sub- 
jects were  discussed.  These  are  all  treated  at  length 
by  the  Author  in  the  body  of  the  work,  which  is 
thus  a  complete  legal  compendium  on  the  large 
subject  with  which  it  so  ably  deals." 
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In  8vo,  price  5*.,  cloth, 

THEORIES  AND  CRITICISMS  OF  SIR  HENRY  MAINE. 

By  MORGAN  O.  EVANS,  Barrister-at-Law, 

Contained  in  his  six  works,  "Ancient  Law,"  "Early  Law  and  Customs,"  "Early 
History  of  Institutions,"  "Village  Communities,."  **  International  Law,"  and 
"Popular  Government,"  which  works  have  to  be  studied  for  the  various  examina- 
tions.  

Second  Edition,  in  crowrt  8vo,  in  the  press, 

THE    LAW    OF    EVIDENCE, 

the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law. 

"  We  are  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Phipson  has  pro- 
duced a  book  which  will  be  found  very  serviceable, 
not  only  for  practitioners,  but  also  for  students. 
We  have  tried  it  in  a  good  many  places,  and  we 
find  that  it  is  well  brought  down  to  date." — Law 
Journal. 


By  S.    L.   PHIPSON,  M.A.,  ot 

"This  book  condenses  a  head  of  law  into  a 
comparatively  small  compass — a  class  of  literary 
undertaking  to  which  every  encouragement  should 
be  given.  .  .  .  The  volume  is  most  portable,  most 
compendious,  and  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
examine  it,  as  accurate  as  any  law  book  can  be 
expected  to  be." — Law  Times.  


In  8vo,  1872,  price  Js.  6d.,  cloth, 
AN    EPITOME    AND    ANALYSIS    OF 

SAYIGNY'S  TREATISE  ON  OBLIGATIONS  IN  ROHAN  LAW. 

By  ARCHIBALD  BROWN,  M.A. 

THE  MIDDLE  TEMPLE,   BARRISTER-AT-LAW. 

the  French  translation  consisting  of  two  volumes, 
with  some  five  hundred  pages  apiece,  as  compared 
with  Mr.  Brown's  thin  volume  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  pages.  At  the  same  time  the  pith  of  Von 
Savigny  s  matter  seems  to  be  very  successfully  pre- 
served,  nothing  which  might  be  useful  to  the 
English,  reader  being  apparently  omitted." — Law 
Journal. 


EDIN.   AND  OXON.,   AND  B.C.L.   OXON.,   OP 

"  Mr.  Archibald  Brown  deserves  the  thanks 
of  all  interested  in  the  science  of  Law,  whether 
as  a  study  or  a  practice,  for  his  edidon  of 
Herr  von  Savigny's  great  work  on  '  Obligations.' 
Mr.  Brown  has  undertaken  a  double  task — the 
translation  of  his  author,  and  the  analysis  of  his 
author's  matter.  That  he  has  succeeded  in  reducing 
the  bulk  of  the  original  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  ; 


THE    ELEMENTS     OP     ROMAN     LAW. 


Second  Edition,  in  crown  8vo,  price  6s.,  cloth, 
A   CONCISE   DIGEST  OF  THE 

INSTITUTES    OF    GAIUS  AND  JUSTINIAN. 

With  copious  References  arranged  in  Parallel  Columns,  also  Chronological  and 

Analytical  Tables,  Lists  of  Laws ,  <5rv.  <5rv. 
Primarily  designed  for  the  Use  of  Students  preparing  for  Examination  at 

Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  the  Inns  of  Court. 

By  SEYMOUR  F.  HARRIS,  B.C.L.,  M.A., 

WORCESTER  COLLEGE,   OXPORD,   AND  THE  INNER  TEMPLE,   BARRISTER-AT-LAW  J 
AUTHOR  OP   "UNIVERSITIES  AND   LEGAL  EDUCATION." 


"Mr.  Harris's  digest  ought  to  have  very  great  success  among  law  students  both  in  the 
Inns  of  Court  and  the  Universities.  His  book  gives  evidence  of  praiseworthy  accuracy 
and  laborious  condensation." — Law  Journal. 

44  This  book  contains  a  summary  in  English  of  the  elements  of  Roman  Law  as  contained 
in  the  works  of  Gaius  and  Justinian,  and  is  so  arranged  that  the  reader  can  at  once  set 
what  art  tht  opinions  of  either  of  these  two  writers  on  each  point.  From  the  very  exact 
and  accurate  references  to  titles  and  sections  given  he  can  at  once  refer  to  the  original 
writers.  The  concise  manner  in  which  Mr.  Harris  has  arranged  his  digest  will  render 
it  most  useful,  not  only  to  the  students  for  whom  it  was  originally  written,  but  also  to  thou 
persons  who,  though  they  have  not  the  time  to  wade  through  the  larger  treatises  of  Postt, 
Sanders,  Ortolan,  and  others,  yet  desire  to  obtain  some  knotvledge  of  Roman  Law,1'' — 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Undergraduates'  Journal. 

"Mr.  Harris  deserves  the  credit  of  having  produced  an  epitome  which  will  be  oj  service 
to  those  numerous  students  who  have  no  time  or  sufficient  ability  to  analyse  the  Institutes 
for  themselves."— Law  Times. 
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Fifth  Edition,  in  crown  8vo,  price  15-f.,  cloth, 

ENGLISH  CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY: 

FROM    THE    TEUTONIC   INVASION    TO    THE    PRESENT  TIME. 

JJesigtub  s*  *r  ^Ltxt-book  for  «$htfctni8  anb  other*, 

By  T.   P.    TASWELL-LANGMEAD,   B.C.L., 

of  Lincoln's  ink,  barrister- at- law,  formerly  vinbrian  scholar  in  the  university 

and  late  professor  op  constitutional  law  and  history, 

university  college,  london. 

Fifth  Edition,  Revised  throughout,  with  Notes, 

By  Philip  A.  Ashworth, 

BARRISTER-AT-LAW  J    TRANSLATOR  OF  GNEIST's   "  HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH   CONSTITUTION." 


"  We  heartily  commend  this  valuable  book  to  the  study  of  all,  whether  Conservative  or  Liberal  in 
politics,  who  desire  to  take  an  intelligent  part  in  public  life." — The  New  Saturday. 

" '  Taswell-Langmead '  has  long  been  popular  with  candidates  for  examination  in  Constitutional 
History,  and  the  present  edition  should  render  it  even  more  so.  It  is  now,  in  our  opinion,  the  ideal 
students'  book  upon  the  subject." — Law  Notes. 

"  Mr.  Carmichael  has  performed  his  allotted  task  with  credit  to  himself,  and  the  high  standard  of 
excellence  attained  by  Taswell-  Lang  mead's  treatise  is  worthily  maintained.  This,  the  third  edition,  will 
be  found  as  useful  as  its  predecessors  to  the  large  class  of  readers  and  students  who  seek  in  its  pages 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  constitution." — Law  Times. 

"To  the  student  of  constitutional  law  this  work  will  be  invaluable The  book  is  remarkable 

for  the  raciness  and  vigour  of  its  style.    The  editorial  contributions  of  Mr.  Carmichael  are  judicious,  and 
add  much  to  the  value  of  the  work.  '—Scottish  Law  Review. 

"  The  work  will  continue  to  hold  the  field  as  the  best  class-book  on  the  subject." — Contemporary  Review. 

"  The  book  is  well  known  as  an  admirable  introduction  to  the  study  of  constitutional  law  for  students  at 

law Mr.  Carmichael  appears  to  have  done  the  work  of  editing,  made  necessary  by  the  death 

of  Mr.  Taswell-Langmead,  with  care  and  judgment." — Law  Journal. 

"  The  work  before  us  it  would  be  hardly  possible  to  praise  too  highly.  In  style,  arrangement,  clearness, 
and  size,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  anything  better  on  the  real  history  of  England,  the  history  of  its 
constitutional  growth  as  a  complete  story,  than  this  volume." — Boston  (27.5*.)  Literary  World. 

"As  it  now  stands,  we  should  find  it  hard  to  name  a  better  text-book  on  English  Constitutional 
History." — Solicitors'  Journal. 

"  Mr.  Taswell-Langmead's  compendium  of  the  rise  and  development  of  the  English  Constitution  has 
evidently  supplied  a  want.  ....  The  present  Edition  is  greatly  improved.  .  .  .  We  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  it  is  a  thoroughly  good  and  useful  work." — Spectator, 

It  is  a  safe,  careful,  praiseworthy  digest  and  manual  of  all  constitutional  history  and  law." — Globe. 

"The  volume  on  English  Constitutional  History,  by  Mr.  Taswell-Langmead,  is  exactly  what  such  a 
history  should  be." — Standard. 

"  Mr.  Taswell-Langmead  has  thoroughly  grasped  the  bearings  of  his  subject.  It  is,  however,  in  dealing 
with  that  chief  subject  of  constitutional  history — parliamentary  government — that  the  work  exhibits  its 
great  superiority  over  its  rivals." — Aauiemy. 


Second  Edition,  in  8vo,  price  6s. ,  cloth, 

HANDBOOK  TO    THE    INTERMEDIATE  AND 
FINAL  LLB.  OF  LONDON  UNIVERSITY ; 

(PASS    AND     HONOURS), 

Including  A  COMPLETE  SUMMARY  OF  "AUSTIN'S  JURISPRUDENCE," 
and  the  EXAMINATION  PAPERS  of  LATE  YEARS  in  ALL  BRANCHES. 

By  a  B.A.,  LL.B.  (Lond.). 


In  crown  8vo,  price  3*. ;  or  Interleaved  for  Notes,  price  4s., 

CONTRACT     LAW. 

QUESTIONS    ON    THE    LAW    OF    CONTRACTS.       With    Notes   to   the 
Answers.     Founded  on  "  Anson,"  "  Chitty?  and  "  Pollock." 

By  Philip  Foster  Aldred,  D.C.L.,  Hertford  College  and  Gray's  Inn. 
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Eleventh  Edition,  in  8vo,  price  21;.,  cloth, 

THE   PRINCIPLES  OF  EQUITY. 

INTENDED  FOR  THE  USE  OF  STUDENTS  AND  THE  PROFESSION. 

By    EDMUND    H.    T.    SNELL, 

OF  THR  MIDDLE  TRMPLX,   BARRISTER- AT-LAW. 

ELEVENTH  EDITION. 
By  ARCHIBALD  BROWN,  M.A.  Edin.  &  Oxon.,  &  B.C.L   Oxon., 


«i 


OF  THE  MIDDLE  TEMPLE,    BARRISTER- AT-LAW  *,    AUTHOR  OF  "A   NEW  LAW  DICTIONARY, 
"AN  ANALYSIS  OF  SAV1GNY  ON  OBLIGATIONS,"  AND  THE  "LAW  OF   FIXTURES." 


REVIEWS. 

"The  Eleventh  Edition  of *  Snell's  Equity/  is  remarkable  in  one  respect,  viz.,  the  learned  editor  has,  as 
he  tells  us  in  his  preface,  actually  succeeded  in  diminishing  the  size  of  the  book.  It  is  the  Eighth  Edition 
which  has  passed  through  the  able  hands  of  Mr.  Archibald  Brown,  and  the  deserved  reputation  of  the 
work  has  certainly  not  suffered  any  loss  in  the  process.  In  the  present  edition  the  book  is  well  brought 
up  to  date.  .  .  .  The  printing  and  gel-up  of  the  book  are  excellent  and  the  index  is  good." — Law  Journal. 

"  This  is  the  Eighth  Edition  of  this  student's  text-book  which  the  present  editor  has  brought  out.  .  .  . 
the  book  is  a  good  introduction  to  Equity,  and  b  additionally  useful  by  having  a  full  index. ' — Solicitors' 
Journal. 

"  The  book  remains  what  it  always  has  been,  the  indispensable  guide  to  the  beginner  of  the  study  of 
Equity,  without  ceasing  to  be  above  the  notice  of  the  more  experienced  student."— Oxford  Magazine. 

"  Whether  to  the  beginner  in  the  study  of  the  principles  of  Equity,  or  to  the  practising  lawyer  in  the 
hurry  of  work,  it  can  be  unhesitatingly  recommended  as  a  standard  and  invaluable  treatise."— Cambridge 
Review. 

"This  work  on  the  *  Principles  of  Equity'  has,  since  the  publication  of  the  First  Edition,  been 
recognised  as  the  best  elementary  treatise  on  the  subject,  and  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  say  more  of 
this  Edition,  than  to  mention  the  fact  of  its  publication,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  author,  Mr.  Snell, 
b  dead,  and  the  late  Editions  have  been  brought  out  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Brown.  It  seldom  happens 
that  a  new  editor  b  able  to  improve  on  the  work  of  hi*  predecessor  in  its  plan  or  its  details.  But  in  the 
case  of  the  present  work  we  find  that  each  edition  is  a  manifest  improvement  on  the  former  ones,  and  well 
as  Mr.  Snell  did  his  work  we  discover  that  Mr.  Brown  has  done  it  better."—  Irish  Law  Times. 

"  This  is  now  unquestionably  the  standard  book  on  Equity  for  students."— Saturday  Review. 


"  We  know  of  no  better  introduction  to  the  Principles  of  Equity.9 — 
Canada  Law  Journal. 

Fifth  Edition,  in  8vo,  price  6s.  9  cloth, 

AN  ANALYSIS  OF  SNELL'S    PRINCIPLES   OF 

EQUITY.      Founded  on  the  Eleventh  Edition.    With  Notes  thereon. 

By  E.  E.  Blyth,  LL.D.,  Solicitor. 

"  Mr.  Blyth's  book  will  undoubtedly  be  very  useful  to  readers  of  Snell." — Law  Times. 
"  Thb  b  an  admirable  analysis  of  a  good  treatise  ;  read  with  Snell,  thb  little  book  will  be  found  very 
profitable  to  the  student." — Law  Journal. 

In  8vo,  price  2s.,  sewed, 

QUESTIONS    ON    EQUITY. 

FOR    STUDENTS   PREPARING   FOR   EXAMINATION. 

FOUNDED  ON  THE  NINTH  EDITION  OP 

SNELL'8  "PRINCIPLE8   OF  EQUITY." 
By  W.   T.  WAITE, 

BAKRISTKR  AT-LAW,   HOLT  SCHOLAR  OF  THB  HONOURABLE  SOCIETY  OF  GRAY'S  INN. 
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Second  Edition,  in  one  volume,  8vo,  price  i&r.,  cloth, 

PRINCIPLES  OF   CONVEYANCING. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  WORK  FOR  THE  USE  OF  STUDENTS, 

By   HENRY  C.    DEANE, 

op  Lincoln's  inn,  barristek-at-law,  sometime  lecturer  to  the  incorporated  law  society 

op  the  united  kingdom. 


11  We  hope  to  see  this  boot,  like  StuU's  Equity,  a  standard  class-book  in  all  Law  Schools 
where  English  law  is  taught" — Canada  Law  Journal. 

"  We  like  the  work,  it  is  well  written  and  is  an 
excellent  student's  book,  and  being  onty  just  pub- 
lished, it  has  the  great  advantage  of  having  in  it  all 
the  recent  important  enactments  relating  to  convey- 
ancing. It  possesses  also  an  excellent  index." — 
Law  Students*  Journal. 

"  Will  be  found  of  great  use  to  students  entering 
upon  the  difficulties  of  Real  Property  Law.  It  has 
an  unusually  exhaustive  index  covering  some  fifty 
pages." — Law  Times. 


"  In  the  parts  which  have  been  re-written,  Mr. 
Deane  has  preserved  the  same  pleasant  style  marked 
by  simplicity  and  lucidity  which  distinguished  his 
first  edition.  After  '  Williams  on  Real  Property/ 
there  is  no  book  which  we  should  so  strongly 
recommend  to  the  student  entering  upon  Real  Pro- 
perty Law  as  Mr.  Deane's  '  Principles  of  Convey- 
ancing,' and  the  high  character  which  the  first 
edition  attained  has  been  fully  kept  up  in  this 
second." — Law  Journal. 


Fourth  Edition,  in  8vo,  price  I  Of.,  cloth, 
A    SUMMARY    OF    THE 

LAW  &  PRACTICE  IN  ADMIRALTY. 

FOR    THE    USE    OF  STUDENTS. 
By   EUSTACE  SMITH, 

OP  THE  INNER  TEMPLE;  AUTHOR  OP  ,(A  SUMMARY  OP  COMPANY  LAW." 

"The  book  is  well  arranged,  and  forms  a  good  introduction  to  the  subject." — Solicitors*  Journal. 
"  It  is,  however,  in  our  opinion,  a  well  and  carefully  written  little  work,  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  student  who  is  taking  up  Admiralty  Law  at  the  Final." — Law  Student/  Journal. 

"  Mr.  Smith  has  a  happy  knack  of  compressing  a  large  amount  of  useful  matter  in  a  small  compass.  The 
•resent  work  will  doubtless  be  received  with  satisfaction  equal  to  that  with  which  his  previous  '  Summary ' 


pre 


has  been  met."— Oxford  and  Cambridge  Undergraduate/  Journal. 


Fourth  Edition,  in  8vo,  price  &.,  cloth, 
A   SUMMARY   OF  THE 

LAW  AND  PRACTICE  IN  THE  ECCLESIASTICAL  COURTS. 

FOR    THE    USE    OF  STUDENTS. 
By  EUSTACE  SMITH, 

OP  THE  INNER  TEMPLE;  AUTHOR  OP  "A  SUMMARY  OP  COMPANY  LAW  "  AND   "  A  SUMMARY  OF 

THE  LAW  AND  PRACTICE  IN  ADMIRALTY." 

"  His  object  has  been,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  preface,  to  give  the  student  and  general  reader  a  fair  outline 
of  the  scope  and  extent  of  ecclesiastical  law,  of  the  principles  on  which  it  is  founded^  of  the  Courts  by 
which  it  is  enforced,  and  the  procedure  by  which  these  Courts  are  regulated.  We  think  the  book  well 
fulfils  its  object.  Its  value  is  much  enhanced  by  a  profuse  citation  of  authorities  for  the  propositions 
contained  in  it." — Bar  Examination  Journal. 


Fourth  Edition,  in  8vo,  price  Js.  6d.9  cloth, 

AN  EPITOME  OF  THE  LAWS  OF  PROBATE  AND  DIVORCE, 

FOR  THE  USE  OF  STUDENTS  FOR  HONOURS  EXAMINATION 

By   J.    CARTER    HARRISON,   Solicitor. 

11  The  work  is  considerably  enlarged,  and  we  think  improved,  and  will  be  found  of    reat  assistance  to 
students."— Law  Students*  Journal. 
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Seventh  Edition.     In  one  volume,  8vo,  price  20J.,  cloth, 

PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  COMMON  LAW. 

INTENDED  FOR  THE  USE  OF  STUDENTS  AND  THE  PROFESSION. 

SEVENTH  EDITION. 


Hy  JOHN   INDERMAUR,  Solicitor, 

AUTHOR  OF    MA   MANUAL  OF  THE   PRACTICE  OF  THE  SUPREME  COURT, 
"EPITOMES  OF  LEADING  CASES,"  AND  OTHER  WORKS. 


»» 


"  The  student  will  find  in  Mr.  Indermaur's  book  a  safe  and  clear  guide  to  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Common  Law." — Law  Journal,  1892. 

"The  present  edition  of  this  elementary  treatise  has  been  in  general  edited  with  praise- 
worthy care.  The  provisions  of  the  statutes  affecting  the  subjects  discussed,  which  have 
been  passed  since  the  publication  of  the  last  edition,  are  clearly  summarised,  and  the  effect 
of  the  leading  cases  is  generally  very  well  given.  In  the  difficult  task  of  selecting  and 
distinguishing  principle  from  detail,  Mr.  Indermaur  has  been  very  successful ;  the  leading 
principles  are  clearly  brought  out,  and  very  judiciously  illustrated."—  Solicitors'  Journal. 

"  The  work  is  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  best  written  and  most  useful  elementary 
works  for  Law  Students  that  has  been  published." — Law  Times, 

"  The  praise  which  we  were  enabled  to  bestow  upon  Mr.  Indermaur's  very  useful  com- 
pilation on  its  first  appearance  has  been  justified  by  a  demand  for  a  second  edition." — 
Law  Magazine* 

"  We  were  able,  four  years  ago,  to  praise  the  first  edition  of  Mr.  Indermaur's  book  as 
likely  to  be  of  use  to  students  in  acquiring  the  elements  of  the  law  of  torts  and  contracts. 
The  second  edition  maintains  the  character  of  the  book." — Law  Journal. 

"Mr.  Indermaur  renders  even  law  light  reading.  He  not  only  possesses  the  faculty 
of  judicious  selection,  but  of  lucid  exposition  and  felicitous  illustration.  And  while  his 
works  are  all  thus  characterised,  his  'Principles  of  the  Common  Law '  especially  displays 
those  features.  That  it  has  already  reached  a  second  edition,  testifies  that  our  estimate  of 
the  work  on  its  first  appearance  was  not  unduly  favourable,  highly  as  we  then  signified 
approval ;  nor  needs  it  that  we  should  add  anything  to  that  estimate  in  reference  to  the 
general  scope  and  execution  of  the  work.  It  only  remains  to  say,  that  the  present  edition 
evinces  that  every  care  has  been  taken  to  insure  thorough  accuracy,  while  including  all 
the  modifications  in  the  law  that  have  taken  place  since  the  original  publication  ;  and  that 
the  references  to  the  Irish  decisions  which  have  been  now  introduced  are  calculated  to 
render  the  work  of  greater  utility  to  practitioners  and  students,  both  English  and  Irish." 
— Irish  Law  Times. 

"  This  work,  the  author  tells  us  in  his  Preface,  is  written  mainly  with  a  view  to  the 
examinations  of  the  Incorporated  Law  Society  ;  but  we  think  it  is  likely  to  attain  a  wider 
usefulness.  It  seems,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  parts  we  have  examined,  to  be  a 
careful  and  clear  outline  of  the  principles  of  the  common  law.  It  is  very  readable  ;  and 
not  only  students,  but  many  practitioners  and  the  public  might  benefit  by  a  perusal  of  Us 
pages" — Solicitors'  Journal. 
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Seventh  Edition,  in  8vo,  price  14;.,  cloth, 

k  MANUAL  OF  THE  PRACTICE  OF  THE  SUPREME  COURT  OF  JUDICATURE, 

IN    THE    QUEEN'S    BENCH    AND    CHANCERY    DIVISIONS. 

Seventh  Edition. 
Intended  for  the   use  of  Students  and  the  Profession. 
By  John  Indermaur,  Solicitor. 

"  Mr.  Indermaur  has  brought  out  a  sixth  edition  of  his  excellent  '  Manual  of  Practice '  at  a  very 
opportune  time,  for  he  has  been  able  to  incorporate  the  effect  of  the  new  Rules  of  Court  which  came  into 
force  last  November,  the  Trustee  Act,  1893,  and  Rules,  and  the  Supreme  Court  Fund  Rules,  1893,  as 
well  as  that  of  other  Acts  of  earlier  date.  A  very  complete  revision  of  the  work  has,  of  course,  been 
necessary,  and  Mr.  Indermaur,  assisted  by  Mr.  Thwaites,  has  effected  this  with  his  usual  thoroughness 
and  careful  attention  to  details.  The  book  is  well  known  and  valued  by  students,  but  practitioners  also 
find  it  handy  in  many  cases  where  reference  to  the  bulkier  '  White  Book '  is  unnecessary." — Law  Times, 
February,  1894. 

"  This  well-known  students  book  may  very  well  be  consulted  by  practitioners,  as  it  contains  a  considerable 
amount  of  reliable  information  on  the  practice  of  the  Court.  It  is  written  so  as  to  include  the  new  Rules, 
and  a  supplemental  note  deals  with  the  alterations  made  in  Rule  XI.  by  the  Judges  in  January  last.  The 
praise  which  we  gave  to  previous  editions  is  quite  due  to  the  present  issue.'1 — Law  Journal,  February,  1894. 

Eighth  Edition,  in  8vo,  price  6s.,  cloth, 

AN    EPITOME   OF  LEADING    COMMON    LAW    CASES; 

*     WITH  SOME  SHORT  NOTES  THEREON. 

Chiefly  intended  as  a  Guide  to  "  Smith's  Leading  Cases."    By  John  Indermaur, 

Solicitor  (Clifford's  Inn  Prizeman,  Michaelmas  Term,  1872). 

"  We  have  received  the  third  edition  of  the  '  Epitome  of  Leading  Common  Law  Cases  '  by  Mr.  Inder- 
maur, Solicitor.  The  first  edition  of  this  work  was  published  in  February,  1874,  the  second  in  April,  1874; 
and  now  we  have  a  third  edition  dated  September,  1875.  No  better  proof  of  the  value  of  this  lxx>k  can  be 
furnished  than  the  fact  that  in  less  than  three  years  it  has  reached  a  third  edition." — Law  Journal. 

Eighth  Edition,  in  8vo,  nearly  ready, 

AN  EPITOME  OF  LEADING  CONVEYANCING  AND  EQUITY  CASES; 

WITH  SOME  SHORT  NOTES  THEREON,  FOR  THE  USE  OF  STUDENTS. 
By  John  Indermaur,   Solicitor,   Author  of  "  An  Epitome  of  Leading 

Common  Law  Cases. " 

"  We  have  received  the  second  edition  of  Mr.  Indermaur's  very  useful  Epitome  of  Leading  Convey* 
ancing  and  Equity  Cases.    The  work  is  very  well  done." — Law  Times.  m    • 

"The  Epitome  well  deserves  the  continued  patronage  of  the  class — Students — for  whom  it  is  especially 
intended.     Mr.  Indermaur  will  soon  be  known  as  the  "Students'  Friend.'  "—Canada  Law  Journal. 

Sixth  Edition.  8vo,  price  dr.,  cloth, 

THE  ARTICLED  CLERK'S  GUIDE  TO  AND 
SELF-PREPARATION   FOR  THE   FINAL  EXAMINATION. 

Containing  a  Complete  Course  of  Study,  with  Books  to  Read,  List  of  Statutes,  Cases, 

Test  Questions,  &c,  and  intended  for  the  use  of  those  Articled  Clerks  who  read 

by  themselves.     By  John  Indermaur,  Solicitor. 

"In  this  edition  Mr.  Indermaur  extends  his  counsels  to  the  whole  period  from  the  Intermediate 
examination  to  the  Final.  His  advice  is  practical  and  sensible :  and  if  the  course  of  study  he  recommends 
is  intelligently  followed,  the  articled  clerk  will  have  laid  in  a  store  of  legal  knowledge  more  than  sufficient 
to  carry  him  through  the  Final  Examination." — Solicitors'  Journal. 

Now  ready,  Fifth  Edition,  in  8vo,  price  ios.t  cloth, 

THE  ARTICLED  CLERK'S  GUIDE  TO  AND   SELF- 
PREPARATION  FOR  THE  INTERMEDIATE  EXAMINATION, 

As  it  now  exists  on  Stephen's  Commentaries.  Containing  a  complete  course  of  Study, 
with  Statutes,  Questions,  and  Advice.  Also  a  complete  Selected  Digest  of  the 
whole  of  the  Questions  and  Answers  set  at  the  Examinations  on  those  parts  of 
"  Stephen  "  now  examined  on,  embracing  a  period  of  fourteen  and  a  half  years 
(58  Examinations),  inclusive  of  the  Examination  in  April,  1894,  &c.  &c,  and 
intended  for  the  use  of  all  Articled  Clerks  who  have  not  yet  passed  the  Inter- 
mediate Examination.  By  John  Indermaur,  Author  of  "  Principles  of  Com- 
mon Law,"  and  other  works. 

In  8vo,  1875,  price  6s.,  cloth, 

THE    STUDENTS'    GUIDE    TO    THE    JUDICATURE    ACTS, 

AND  THE  RULES  THEREUNDER: 
Being  a  book  of  Questions  and  Answers  intended  for  Che  use  of  Law  Students. 

By  John  Indermaur,  Solicitor. 
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Fifth  Edition,  in  crown  8vo,  price  I2J.  6V/.,  cloth, 

AN  EPITOME  OF  CONVEYANCING  STATUTES, 

Extending  prom  13  Edw.  I.  to  the  End  op  55  &  56  Victoria.  Fifth 
Edition,  with  Short  Notes.  By  George  Nichols  Marcy,  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 
Barrister-at-Law. 

Second  Edition,  in  8vo, 

A    NEW    LAW    DICTIONARY, 

AND    INSTITUTE    OF    THE    WHOLE    LAW  ; 

EMBRACING   FRENCH   AND   LATIN   TERMS   AND   REFERENCES  TO  THE 

AUTHORITIES,  CASES,  AND   STATUTES. 

SECOND  EDITION,  revised  throughout,  and  considerably  enlarged. 

By    ARCHIBALD    BROWN, 

M.A.  EDIN.  AND  OZON.,  AND  B.CL.  OXON.,  OP  THB  MIDDLE  TEMPLE,  BARRISTER-AT-LAW  ;  AUTHOR  OP 
THE  "LAW  OP   FIXTURES,"   "ANALYSIS  OF  SAVIGNY'S  OBLIGATIONS  IN   ROMAN  LAW,"   ETC 


Reviews  of  the  Second  Edition. 

11  So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  examine  the  work,  it  stems  to  have  been  most  carefully 
and  accurately  executed,  the  present  Edition,  besides  containing  much  new  matter,  having 
been  thoroughly  revised  in  consequence  of  the  recent  changes  in  the  law  ;  and  we  have  no 
doubt  whatever  that  it  will  be  found  extremely  useful t  not  only  to  students  and  practitioners, 
but  to  public  men,  and  men  of  letters." — Irish  Law  Times. 

"Mr.  Brown  has  revised  his  Dictionary,  and  adapted  it  to  the  changes  effected  by  the 
Judicature  Acts,  and  it  now  constitutes  a  very  useful  work  to  put  into  the  hands  of  any 
student  or  articled  clerk,  and  a  work  which  the  practitioner  will  find  of  value  for  reference.** 
— Solicitors'  Journal. 

"  //  will  prove  a  reliable  guide  to  law  students,  and  a  handy  book  of  reference  for 
practitioners" — Law  Times. 


In  royal  8vo,  price  £r.,  cloth, 

ANALYTICAL  TABLES 

OP 

THE   LAW   OF   REAL   PROPERTY; 

Drawn  up  chiefly  from  STEPHEN'S  BLACKSTONE,  with  Notes. 
By  C.  J.  TARRING,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law. 

CONTENTS. 


Table     I.    Tenures. 

„       II.    Estates,    according    to    quantity   of 

Tenants'  Interest. 
„     HI.    Estates,  according   to  the   time    at 

which  the  Interest  is  to  be  enjoyed. 
„      IV.    Estates,  according  to  the  number  and 

connection  of  the  Tenants. 


Table       V.    Uses. 

„         VI.    Acquisition  of  Estates  in  land  of 

freehold  tenure. 

„       VII.    Incorporeal  Hereditaments. 
„      VIII,    Incorporeal  Hereditaments. 


"Great  care  and  considerable  skill  have  been  shown  in  the  compilation  of  these  tables  which  wiB  be 
found  of  much  service  to  students  of  the  Law  of  Real  Property."— Lam  Times. 


Seventh  Edition,  in  8vo,  price  20s.,  cloth, 

PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  CRIMINAL  LAW. 

INTENDED  AS  A  LUCID  EXPOSITION  OF   THE  SUBJECT  FOR 
THE  USE  OF  STUDENTS  AND  THE  PROFESSION. 

By    SEYMOUR    F.    HARRIS,   B.C.L.,   M.A.   (Oxon.), 

AUTHOR  OP  (,A  CONCISE  DIGEST  OP  THB  INSTITUTES  OP  GAIUS  AND  JUSTINIAN." 

SEVENTH  EDITION. 
By  C.  L.  ATTENBOROUGH,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barristerat-Law. 


REVIEWS. 

"  Messrs.  Stevens  &  Haynes  have  just  issued  the  Seventh  Edition  of  their  weH  known  text-book, 
4  Harris's  Principles  of  the  Criminal  Law.'  For  the  present  edition  Mr.  Charles  L.  Attenborough, 
of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law,  is  responsible.  He  has  brought  the  work  up  to  date,  and 
ensured  for  it  a  further  career  of  usefulness  as  the  leading  student's  text-book  upon  the  Criminal 
Law."— Law  Times. 

"  This  work  is  pretty  well  known  as  one  designed  for  the  student  who  is  preparing  for  examination, 
and  for  the  help  of  young  practitioners.  Among  articled  clerks  it  has  long  enjoyed  a  popularity  which 
is  not  likely  to  be  interfered  with.  .  .  .  We  have  been  carefully  through  the  new  edition  and  can 
cordially  commend  it." — Law  Studenfs  Journal. 

"The  book  must  be  good,  and  must  meet  a  demand,  and  Harris's  Criminal  Law  remains  as  it  has 
always  been,  an  excellent  work  for  obtaining  that  kind  of  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  criminal  law 
which  is  so  useful  at  the  University  Examinations  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge." — Law  Notes. 

11  The  characteristic  of  the  present  Edition  is  the  restoration  to  the  book  of  the  character  of  '  a  concise 
exposition '  proclaimed  by  the  title-page.  Mr.  Attenborough  has  carefully  pruned  away  the  excrescences 
which  had  arisen  in  successive  editions,  and  has  improved  the  work  both  as  regards  terseness  and  clearness 
of  exposition.  In  both  respects  it  is  now  an  excellent  student's  book.  The  text  is  very  well  broken  up 
into  headings  and  paragraphs,  with  short  marginal  notes—the  importance  of  which,  for  the  convenience 
of  the  student,  is  too  often  overlooked." — Solicitors*  Journal. 

"  The  favourable  opinion  we  expressed  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work  appears  to  have 
been  justified  by  the  reception  it  has  met  with.  Looking  through  this  new  Edition,  we  see 
no  reason  to  modify  the  praise  we  bestowed  on  the  former  Edition,  The  recent  cases  have 
been  added  and  the  provisions  of  the  Summary  furisdiction  Act  are  noticed  in  the  chapter 
relating  to  Summary  Convictions.  The  book  is  one  of  the  best  manuals  of  Criminal  Law 
for  the  student."— Solicitors*  Journal. 

"  There  is  no  lack  of  Works  on  Criminal  Law,  but  there  was  room  for  such  a  useful 
handbook  of  Principles  as  Mr.  Seymour  Harris  has  supplied.  Accustomed,  by  his  previous 
labours,  to  the  task  of  analysing  the  law,  Mr.  Harris  has  brought  to  bear  upon  his  present 
work  qualifications  well  adapted  to  secure  the  successful  accomplishment  of  the  object  which 
he  had  set  before  him.  That  object  is  not  an  ambitious  one,  )or  it  does  not  pretend  to  soar 
above  utility  to  the  young  practitioner  and  the  student.  For  both  these  classes,  and  for  the 
yet  wider  class  who  may  require  a  book  of  reference  on  the  subject,  Mr.  Harris  has  produced 
a  clear  and  convenient  Epitome  of  the  Law." — Law  Magazine  and  Review. 

"  This  work  purports  to  contain  '  a  concise  exposition  of  the  nature  of  crime,  the  various  offences  punish- 
able by  the  English  law,  the  law  of  criminal  procedure,  and  the  law  of  summary  convictions,'  with  tables 
of  offences,  punishments,  and  statutes.  The  work  is  divided  into  four  books.  Book  I.  treats  of  crime,  its 
divisions  and  essentials ;  of  persons  capable  of  committing  crimes ;  and  of  principals  and  accessories. 
Book  II.  deals  with  offences  of  a  public  nature ;  offences  against  private  persons ;  ana  offences  against  the 
property  of  individuals.  Each  crime  is  discussed  in  its  turn,  with  as  much  brevity  as  could  well  be  used 
consistently  with  a  proper  explanation  of  the  legal  characteristics  of  the  several  offences.  Book  III. 
explains  criminal  procedure,  including  the  jurisdiction  of  Courts,  and  the  various  steps  in  the  apprehension 
and  trial  of  criminals  from  arrest  to  punishment.  This  part  of  the  work  is  extremely  well  done,  the 
description  of  the  trial  being  excellent,  and  thoroughly  calculated  to  impress  the  mind  of  the  uninitiated. 
Book  IV.  contains  a  short  sketch  of '  summary  convictions  before  magistrates  out  of  quarter  sessions.'  The 
table  of  offences  at  the  end  of  the  volume  is  most  useful,  and  there  is  a  very  full  index.  Altogether  we 
must  congratulate  Mr.  Harris  on  bis  adventure/'— -Lam  Journal. 
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WORKS  FOR   LAW  STUDENTS. 


Second  Edition,  in  crown  8vo,  price  $s.  6d.t  cloth, 

THE  STUDENTS'  GUIDE  TO  BANKRUPTCY; 

Being  a  Complete  Digest  of  the  Law  of  Bankruptcy  in  the  shape  of  Questions  and 
Answers,  and  comprising  all  Questions  asked  at  the  Solicitors  Final  Examinations 
in  Bankruptcy  since  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  1883,  and  all  important  Decisions  since 
that  Act.  By  John  Indermauh,  Solicitor,  Author  of  "  Principles  of  Common 
Law,"&c.  &c. 

In  i2mo,  price  Ss-  &/••  cloth, 

A  CONCISE  TREATISE  ON  THE  LAW  OF  BILLS  OF  SALE, 

FOR  THE  USE  OF  LAWYERS,  LAW  STUDENTS,  AND  THE  PUBLIC. 

Embracing  the  Acts  of  1878  and  1882.  Part  I.— Of  Bills  of  Sale  generally.  Part  II.— 
Of  the  Execution,  Attestation,  and  Registration  of  Bills  of  Sale  and  satisfaction 
thereof.  Part  III.— Of  the  Effects  of  Bills  of  Sale  as  against  Creditors.  Part  IV. 
— Of  Seizing  under,  and  Enforcing  Bills  of  Sale.  Appendix,  Forms,  Acts,  &c. 
By  John  Indermaur,  Solicitor. 

"  The  object  of  the  book  is  thoroughly  practical.  Those  who  want  to  be  told  exactly  what  to  do  and 
where  to  go  when  they  are  registering  a  bill  of  sale  will  find  the  necessary  information  in  this  little  book.** 
— Law  Journal, 

Second  Edition,  in  8vo,  price  4-f.,  cloth, 

A  COLLECTION  OF  LATIN  MAXIMS  &  PHRASES. 

LITERALLY  TRANSLATED. 

INTENDED  FOR  THE  USE  OF  STUDENTS  FOR  ALL  LEGAL  EXAMINATIONS. 

Second  Edition,  by  J.  N.  COTTERELL,  Solicitor. 

"The  book  seems  admirably  adapted  as  a  book  of  reference  for  students  who  come  across  a  Latin  maxim 
in  their  reading." — Law  Journal. 


In  one  volume,  8vo,  price  gs.f  cloth, 

LEADING   STATUTES  SUMMARISED, 

FOR    THE    USE    OF    STUDENTS. 
By  ERNEST  C.  THOMAS, 

BACON  SCHOLAR  OP  THE  HON.  SOCIETY  OP  GRAY'S  INN,  LATE  SCHOLAR  OP  TRINITY  COLLEGE,  OXFORD  ; 
AUTHOR  OP  "  LEADING  CASES  IN  CONSTITUTIONAL  LAW  BRIEFLY  STATED." 

Second  Edition,  in  8vo,  enlarged,  price  dr.,  cloth, 

LEADING   CASES   IN   CONSTITUTIONAL    LAW 

Briefly  Stated,  with  Introduction  and  Notes. 
By  ERNEST  C.  THOMAS, 

BACON  SCHOLAR  OP  THE  HON.  SOCIETY  OP  GRAY'S  INN,  LATE  SCHOLAR  OP  TRINITY  COLLEGE,  OXFORD. 

"  Mr.  E.  C.  Thomas  has  put  together  in  a  slim  octavo  a  digest  of  the  principal  cases  illustrating  Con- 
stitutional Law,  that  is  to  say,  all  questions  as  to  the  rights  or  authority  of  the  Crown  or  persons  under  it, 
as  regards  not  merely  the  constitution  and  structure  given  to  the  governing  body,  but  also  the  mode  ia 
whicfrthe  sovereign  power  is  to  be  exercised.  In  an  introductory  essay  Mr.  Thomas  gives  a  very  clear  and 
intelligent  survey  of  tne  general  functions  of  the  Executive,  and  the  principles  by  which  they  are  regulated  ; 
and  then  follows  a  summary  of  leading  cases." — Saturday  Review. 

"  Mr.  Thomas  gives  a  sensible  introduction  and  a  brief  epitome  of  the  familiar  leading 
Times. 


In  8vo,  price  &r.,  cloth, 

AN  EPITOME   OF  HINDU  LAW  CASES.     With 

Short  Notes  thereon.  And  Introductory  Chapters  on  Sources  of  Law,  Marriage, 
Adoption,  Partition,  and  Succession.  By  William  M.  P.  Coghlan,  Bombay 
Civil  Service,  late  Judge  and  Sessions  Judge  of  Tanna. 
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Second  Edition,  in  crown  8vo,  price  izr.  6d.f  cloth, 

THE  BANKRUPTCY  ACT,  1883, 

With  Notes  of  all  the  Cases  decided  under  the  Act  ; 

The  CONSOLIDATED  RULES  and  FORMS,  1886 )  The  Debtors  Act,  1869,  so 

far  as  applicable  to  bankruptcy  matters,  with  rules  and  forms 

thereunder;  the  Bills  of  Sale  Acts,  1878  and  1882; 

Board  of  Trade  Circulars  and  Forms,  and  List  of  Official  Receivers ;  Scale  of  Costs, 
Fees,  and  Percentages,  1886 ;  Orders  of  the  Bankruptcy  Judge  of  the  High 
Court ;  and  a  Copious  Index. 

BY  WILLIAM  HAZLITT,  Esq.,    and  RICHARD  RINGWOOD,  M.A., 

SENIOR  REGISTRAR  IN   BANKRUPTCY,  OP  THE  MIDDLE  TEMPLE,   ESQ.,   BARRISTER-AT-LAW. 

Second  Edition,  by  R.  RINGWOOD,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law. 

"  This  is  a  very  handy  edition  of  the  Act  and  Rules The  cross  references  and  marginal 

references  to  corresponding  provisions  of  the  Act  of  i86p  are  exceedingly  useful.    ....  There  is  a  very 
full  index,  and  the  book  is  admirably  printed."— Solicitor?  Journal. 

Part  I.,  price  7 J.  &/.,  sewed, 

LORD     WESTBURY'S     DECISIONS     IN     THE 

EUROPEAN    ARBITRATION.    Reported  by  Francis  S.  Reilly, 

of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law. 

Parts  I.,  II.,  and  III.,  price  25J.,  sewed, 

LORD  CAIRNS'S  DECISIONS  IN  THE  ALBERT 

ARBITRATION.        Reported  by  Francis  S.  Reilly,    of   Lincoln's  Inn, 
Barrister-at-Law. 

Second  Edition,  in  royal  8vo,  price  30J.,  cloth, 
A  TREATISE  ON 

THE   STATUTES  OF   ELIZABETH   AGAINST 
FRAUDULENT  CONVEYANCES. 

The  Bills  of  Sale  Acts  1878  and  1882  and  the  LAW  OF  VOLUNTARY 

DISPOSITIONS  OF  PROPERTY. 

By  the  late  H.  W.  MAY,  B.A.  (Ch.  Ch.  Oxford). 

Second  Edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  enlarged,  by  S.  Worthington  Worthington, 
of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law;  Editor  of  the  "Married  Women's 
Property  Acts,"  5th  edition,  by  the  late  J.  R.  Griffith. 

"Mr.  Worthington's  work  appears  to  have  been 
conscientious  and  exhaustive." — Saturday  Review . 

"  Examining  Mr.  May's  book,  we  find  it  con- 


"  In  conclusion,  we  can  heartily  recommend  this 
book  to  our  readers,  not  only  to  those  who  are  in 
large  practice,  and  who  merely  want  a  classified 
list  of  cases,  but  to  those  who  have  both  the  desire 
and  the  leisure  to  enter  upon  a  systematic  study  of 
our  law."— Solicitors'  Journal. 

"  As  Mr.  Worthington  points  out,  since  Mr.  May 
wrote,  the  'Bills  of  Sale  Acts'  of  1878  and  1882 
have  been  passed  ;  the  '  Married  Women's  Property 
Act,  1882 '(making  settlements  by  married  women 
void  as  against  creditors  in  cases  in  which  similar 
settlements  by  a  man  would  be  void),  and  the 
'  Bankruptcy  Act,  1883.'  These  Acts  and  the  deci- 
sions upon  them  have  been  handled  by  Mr.  Worth- 
ington in  a  manner  which  shows  that  he  is  master 
of  his  subject,  and  not  a  slavish  copyist  of  sections 
and  head-notes,  which  is  a  vicious  propensity  of 
many  modern  compilers  of  text-books.  His  Table 
of  Cases  (with  reference  to  all  the  reports),  is 
admirable,  and  his  Index  most  exhaustive." — Law 
Times. 

"The  results  of  the  authorities  appear  to  be 

S'ven  well  and  tersely,  and  the  treatise  will,  we 
ink,  be  found  a  convenient  and  trustworthy  book 
of  reference." — Law  Journal. 


structed  with  an  intelligence  and  precision  which 
render  it  entirely  worthy  of  being  accepted  as  a 
guide  in  this  confessedly  difficult  subject.  The 
subject  is  an  involved  one,  but  with  clean  and  clear 
handling  it  is  here  presented  as  clearly  as  it  could 
be.  .  .  .  On  the  whole,  he  has  produced  a  very 
useful  book  of  an  exceptionally  scientific  character." 
—Solicitors'  Journal. 

"  The  subject  and  the  work  are  both  very  good. 
The  former  is  well  chosen,  new,  and  interesting  ; 
the  latter  has  the  quality  which  always  distin- 
guishes original  research  from  borrowed  labours." 
— American  Law  Review. 

"We  are  happy  to  welcome  his  (Mr.  May's)  work 
as  an  addition  to  the,  we  regret  to  say,  brief  cata- 
logue of  law  books  conscientiously  executed.  We 
can  corroborate  his  own  description  of  his  labours, 
( that  no  pains  have  been  spared  to  make  the  book 
as  concise  and  practical  as  possible,  without  doing 
so  at  the  expense  of  perspicuity,  or  by  the  omission 
of  any  important  points.'" — Law  Times. 
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In  one  volume,  medium  8vo,  price  3&f.,  cloth  ;  or  in  half-roxburgh,  42s., 

A   HISTORY   OF  THE   FORESHORE 

AND    THE    LAW    RELATING    THERETO. 

With  a  Hitherto  Unpublished  Treatise  by  Lord  HAlb,  Lord  Hale's 
"  De  Jure  Maris,"  and  the  Third  Edition  of  Hall's  Essay  on  the 

RIGHTS   OF  THE   CROWN    IN    THE    SEA-SHORE. 

With  Notes,  and  an  Appendix  relating  to  Fisheries. 
By    STUART    A.    MOORE,   F.S.A., 

OF  THE  INNER  TEMPLE,    BARRISTBR-AT-LAW. 

"  This  work  is  nominally  a  third  edition  of  the 
late  Mr.  Hall's  essay  on  the  rights  of  the  Crown  in 
the  Sea-shore,  but  in  reality  is  an  absolutely  new 
production,  for  out  of  some  900  odd  pages  Hall's 
essay  takes  up  but  227.  Mr.  Moore  has  written  a 
book  of  great  importance,  which  should  mark  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  rights  of  the  Crown  and 
the  subject  in  the  litus  maris,  or  foreshore  of  the 
kingdom.  Hall's  treatise  (with  Loveland's  notes)  is 
set  out  with  fresh  notes  by  the  present  editor,  who 
is  anything  but  kindly  disposed  towards  his  author, 
for  his  notes  are  nothing  but  a  series  of  exposures 
of  what  he  deems  to  be  Hall's  errors  and  misrepre- 
sentations. Mr.  Moore  admits  bis  book  to  be  a 
brief  for  the  opposite  side  of  the  contention  sup- 
ported by  Hall,  and  a  more  vigorous  and  argu- 
mentative treatise  we  have  scarcely  ever  seen.  Its 
arguments  are  clearly  and  broadly  disclosed,  and 
supported  by  a  wealth  of  facts  and  cases  which 
show  the  research  of  the  learned  author  to  have 
been  most  full  and  elaborate.  .  .  .  There  is  no 
doubt  that  this  is  an  important  work,  which  must 
have  a  considerable  influence  on  that  branch  of  the 
law  with  which  it  deals.  That  law  is  contained  in 
ancient  and  most  inaccessible  records ;  these  have 
now  been  brought  to  light,  and  it  may  well  be 
that  important  results  to  the  subject  may  flow 
therefrom.  The  Profession,  not  to  say  the  general 
public,  owe  the  learned  author  a  deep  debt  of 
gratitude  for   providing  ready  to   hand   such   a 


wealth  of  materials  for  founding  and  building  up 
arguments.  Mr.  Stuart  Moore  has  written  a  wort 
which  must,  unless  his  contentions  are  utterly  un- 
founded, at  once  become  the  standard  text-book  on 
the  law  of  the  Sea-shore.'* — Law  Times,  Dec  xst. 

"  Mr.  Stuart  Moore  in  his  valuable  work  on  the 
Foreshore." — The  Times. 

"  Mr.  Stuart  Moore's  work  on  the  title  of  the 
Crown  to  the  land  around  the  coast  of  England 
lying  between  the  high  and  low  watermark  is 
something  more  than  an  ordinary  law  book.  It  is 
a  history,  and  a  very  interesting  one,  of  such  land 
and  the  rights  exercised  over  it  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  present  day ;  and  a  careful  study  of 
the  facts  contained  in  the  book  and  of  the  argu- 
ments brought  forward  can  scarcely  fail  to  convince 
the  reader  of  the  inaccuracy  of  the  theory,  now  so 
constantly  put  forward  by  the  Crown,  that  without 
the  existence  of  special  evidence  to  the  contrary, 
the  land  which  adjoins  riparian  property,  ana 
which  is  covered  at  high  tide,  belongs  to  the 
Crown  and  not  to  the  owner  of  the  adjoining 
manor.  The  list  which  Mr.  Moore  gives  of  places 
where  the  question  of  foreshore  has  been  already 
raised,  and  of  those  as  to  which  evidence  on  the 
subject  exists  amongst  the  public  records,  U  vain- 
able,  though  by  no  means  exhaustive ;  and  the 
book  should  certainly  find  a  place  in  the  library  of 
the  lord  of  every  riparian  manor."— Morning  Post* 


In  one  volume,  8vo,  price  I2J.,  cloth, 
A  TREATISE  ON  THE  LAW  RELATING  TO  THE 

POLLUTION  AND  OBSTRUCTION  OF  WATER  COURSES ; 

Together  with  a  Brief  Summary  of  the  Various  Sources  of  Riyers 

Pollution. 

By  CLEMENT   HIGGINS,   M.A.,  F.C.S., 

OF  THE  INNER  TEMPLE,  BARRISTBR-AT-LAW. 

his  practical  acquaintance  both  with  the  scientific 


"As  a  compendium  of  the  law  upon  a  special 
and  rather  intricate  subject,  this  treatise  cannot 
prove 


but 


of  great   practical   value,    and   more 


especially  to  those  who  have  to  advise  upon  the 
institution  of  proceedings  under  the  Rivers  Pollu- 
tion Prevention  Act,  1876,  or  to  adjudicate  upon 
those  proceedings  when  brought." — Irish  Law 
Times. 

"We  can  recommend  Mr.  Higgins'  Manual  as 
the  best  guide  we  possess." — Public  Health. 

"County  Court  Judges.  Sanitary  Authorities, 
and  Riparian  Owners  will  find  in  Mr.  Higgins' 
Treatise  a  valuable  aid  in  obtaining  a  clear  notion 
of  the  Law  on  the  Subject.  Mr.  Higgins  has 
accomplished  a  work  for  which  he  will  readily  be 
recognised  as  having  special  fitness  on  account  of 


and  the  legal  aspects  of  his  subject." — Law  Maea- 
zine  and  Review. 

"The  volume  is  very  carefully  arranged  through- 
out, and  will  prove  of  great  utility  both  to  miners 
and  to  owners  of  land  on  the  banks  of  rivers. "— 
The  Mining  Journal. 

"  Mr.  Higgins  writes  tersely  and  dearly,  while 
his  facts  are  so  well  arranged  that  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  refer  to  his  book  for  information  ;  and  altogether 
the  work  is  one  which  will  be  found  very  useful  by 
all  interested  in  the  subject  to  which  it  relates."— 
Engineer. 

"A  compact  and  convenient  mn™™i  of  the  lav 
on  the  subject  to  which  it  relates." — SoUdteri 
Journal. 
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In  8vo,  Fifth  Edition,  price  2&.,  cloth. 

MAYNE'S     TREATISE 

OH 

THE    LAW    OF    DAMAGES. 

FIFTH    EDITION. 
REVISED    AND    PARTLY    REWRITTEN. 

BY 

JOHN       D.       MAYNE, 

OF  THK  INKER  TEMPLE,   BARRISTER- AT-LAW  { 

AND 

His    Honor   Judge    LUMLEY    SMITH,    Q.C. 

"  '  Mayne  on  Damages '  has  now  become  almost  a  classic,  and  it  is  one  of  the  books  which 
we  cannot  afford  to  have  up  to  date.  We  are  therefore  pleased  to  have  a  new  Edition,  and 
one  so  well  written  as  that  before  us.  With  the  authors  we  regret  the  increasing  size  of  the 
volume,  but  bulk  in  such  a  case  is  better  than  incompleteness.  Every  lawyer  in  practice 
should  have  this  book,  full  as  it  is  of  practical  learning  on  all  branches  of  the  Common  Law. 
The  work  is  unique,  and  this  Edition,  like  its  predecessors,  is  indispensable." — Law  Journal, 
April,  1894. 

"  Few  books  have  been  better  kept  up  to  the  current  law  than  this  treatise.  The  earlier  part 
of  the  book  was  remodelled  in  the  last  edition,  and  in  the  present  edition  the  chapter  on 
Penalties  and  Liquidated  Damages  has  been  rewritten,  no  doubt  in  consequence  of,  or  with 
regard  to,  the  elaborate  and  exhaustive  judgment  of  the  late  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  Wallis  v. 
Smith  (3 1  W.  R.  214  ;  L.  R.  21  Ch.  D.  243).  The  treatment  of  the  subject  by  the  authors  is 
admirably  clear  and  concise.  Upon  the  point  involved  in  Wallis  v.  Smith  they  say  :  '  The 
result  is  that  an  agreement  with  various  covenants  of  different  importance  is  not  to  be  governed 
by  any  inflexible  rule  peculiar  to  itself,  but  is  to  be  dealt  with  as  coming  under  the  general  rule, 
that  the  intention  of  the  parties  themselves  is  to  be  considered.  If  they  have  said  that  in  the 
case  of  any  breach  a  fixed  sum  is  to  be  paid,  then  they  will  be  kept  to  their  agreement,  unless 
it  would  lead  to  such  an  absurdity  or  injustice  that  it  must  be  assumed  that  they  did  not  mean 
what  they  said.'  This  is  a  very  fair  summary  of  the  judgments  in  Wallis  v.  Smith,  especially 
of  that  of  Lord  Justice  Cotton  ;  and  it  supplies  the  nearest  approach  which  can  be  given  at 
present  to  a  rule  for  practical  guidance.  We  can  heartily  commend  this  as  a  carefully  edited 
edition  of  a  thoroughly  good  book." — Solicitors*  Journal. 

"  During  the  twenty-two  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  publication  of  this  well-known 

work,  its  reputation  has  been  steadily  growing,  and  it  has  long  since  become  the  recognised 

authority  on  the  important  subject  of  which  it  treats" — Law  Magazine  and  Review. 


"This  edition  of  what  has  become  a  standard 
work  has  the  advantage  of  appearing  under  the 
supervision  of  the  original  author  as  well  as  of 
Mr.  Lumley  Smith,  the  editor  of  the  second  edition. 
The  result  is  most  satisfactory.  Mr.  Lumley 
Smith's  edition  was  ably  and  conscientiously  pre- 
pared, and  we  are  glad  to  find  that  the  reader  still 
enjoys  the  benefit  of  his  accuracy  and  learning. 
At  the  same  time  the  booR  has  doubtless  been 
improved  by  the  reappearance  of  its  author  as  co- 
editor.  The  earlier  part,  indeed,  has  been  to  a 
considerable  extent  entirely  rewritten. 

"Mr.  Mayne's'remarks  on  damages  in  actions  of 
tort  are  brief.  We  agree  with  him  that  in  such 
actions  the  courts  are  governed  by  far  looser  prin- 
ciples than  in  contracts ;  indeed,  sometimes  it  is 
impossible  to  say  they  are  governed  by  any  prin- 
ciples at  all.  In  actions  for  injuries  to  the  person  or 
reputation,  for  example,  a  judge  cannot  do  more 
than  give  a  general  direction  to  the  jury  to  give 


what  the  facts  proved  in  their  judgment  required. 
And,  according  to  the  better  opinion,  they  may  give 
damages  'for  example's  sake,'  and  mulct  a  rich 
man  more  heavily  than  a  poor  one.  In  actions  for 
injuries  to  property,  however,  'vindictive'  or 
'  exemplary '  damages  cannot,  except  in  very  rare 
cases,  be  awarded,  but  must  be  limited,  as  in  con- 
tract,  to  the  actual  harm  sustained. 

"  It  to  needless  to  comment  upon  the  arrangement 
of  the  subjects  in  this  edition,  in  which  no  alteration 
has  been  made.  The  editors  modestly  express  a 
hope  that  all  the  English  as  well  as  the  principal 
Irish  decisions  up  to  the  date  have  been  included, 
and  we  believe  from  our  own  examination  that  the 
hope  is  well  founded.  We  may  regret  that,  warned 
by  the  growing  bulk  of  the  book,  the  editors  have 
not  included  any  fresh  American  cases,  but  we  feel 
that  the  omission  was  unavoidable.  We  should  add 
that  the  whole  work  has  been  thoroughly  revised." — 
Solicitors*  Journal. 


"  This  text-book  is  so  well  known,  not  only  as  the  highest  authority  on  the  subject  treated 
of  but  as  one  of  the  best  text-books  ever  written,  that  it  would  be  idle  for  us  to  speak  of  it 
in  the  words  of  commendation  that  it  deserves.  It  is  work  that  no  practising  lawyer  can 
do  without."— Canada  Law  Journal. 
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In  crown  8vo,  price  4s.  &/.,  cloth, 

ABSTRACT     DRAWING.     Containing   Instructions  on 

the  Drawing  of  Abstracts  of  Title,  and  an  Illustrative  Appendix.     By  C.  E.  Scott, 
Solicitor. 

"This  little  book  is  intended  for  the  assistance  of  those  who  have  the  framing  of  abstracts  of  title 
entrusted  to  their  care.     It  contains  a  number  of  useful  rules,  and  an  illustrative  appendix."—  Law  Times. 

"  A  handy  book  for  all  articled  clerks." — Law  Students'  Journal. 

"  Solicitors  who  have  articled  clerks  would  save  themselves  much  trouble  if  they  furnished  their  clerks 
with  a  copy  of  this  little  book  before  putting  them  on  to  draft  an  abstract  of  a  heap  of  title  deeds."  —Law 
Notes. 

"  The  book  ought  to  be  perused  by  all  law  students  and  articled  clerks." — Red  Tape. 

Second  Edition,  in  crown  8vo,  price  7*.,  cloth, 

THE    LAW    RELATING    TO    CLUBS. 

By  the  late  JOHN  WERTHEIMER,  Barrister-at-Law. 
Second  Edition,  by  A.  W.  CHASTER,  Barrister-at-Law. 


"  A  convenient  handbook,  drawn  up  with  great 
judgment  and  perspicuity." — Morning  Post. 

"  Both  useful  and  interesting  to  those  interested 
in  club  management." — Law  Times. 

"  Mr.  Wertheimer's  history  of  the  cases  is  com- 
plete and  well  imag/tid."— Saturday  Review. 


"  This  is  a  very  neat  little  book  on  an  interesting 
subject.  The  law  is  accurately  and  well  expressed. 
— Law  Journal. 

"  This  is  a  very  handy  and  complete  little  work. 
This  excellent  little  treatise  should  lie  on  the  table 
of  every  club." — Pump  Court. 


In  8vo,  price  2s.%  sewed, 

TABLE  of  the  FOREIGN  MERCANTILE  LAWS  and  CODES 

in  Force  in  the  Principal  States  of  EUROPE  and  AMERICA.  By  Charles 
Lyon-Caen,  Professeur  agrege'  a  la  Faculte*  de  Droit  de  Paris;  Professeur  a 
l'Ecole  libre  des  Sciences  politiques.  Translated  by  Napoleon  Argles, 
Solicitor,  Paris. 

In  8vo,  price  u.,  sewed, 

A  GUIDE  TO  THE  FRENCH  LAWS  OF  1889,  ON  NATION- 
ALITY and  MILITARY  SERVICE,  as  affecting  British  Subjects.  By  A. 
Pavitt,  Solicitor,  Paris. 


In  one  volume,  demy  8vo,  price  ior.  6d.t  cloth, 

PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  LAW  OF  STOPPAGE  IN  TRANSITU, 

RETENTION,  and  DELIVERY.  By  John  Houston,  of  the  Middle  Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law. 

In  8Vo,  price  ioj.,  cloth, 

THE   TRIAL  OF  ADELAIDE    BARTLETT    FOR 

MURDER ;  Complete  and  Revised  Report.  Edited  by  Edward  Bkal,  B.A., 
of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.  With  a  Preface  by  Edward  Clarke, 
Q.C.,  M.P. 

In  8vo,  price  ioj.  6<£,  cloth, 
A    REPORT    OF    THE    CASE    OF 

THE   QUEEN  v.  GURNEY  AND  OTHERS, 

In  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  before  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  COCKBURN.  With  Intro- 
duction, containing  History  of  the  Case,  and  Examination  of  the  Cases  at  Law 
and  Equity  applicable  to  it.     By  W.  F.  Finlason,  Barrister-at-Law. 

In  royal  8vo,  price  ioj.  &/.,  cloth, 

THE  PRACTICE  OF  EQUITY  BT  WIT  OF  REYIYOR  AMD  SUPPLEIEIT. 

With  Forms  of  Orders  and  Appendix  of  Bills.  By  Loftus  Lrigh  Pemberton, 
of  the  Chancery  Registrar's  Office. 
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In  8vo,  price  \2s.  6d.,  cloth, 

THE  ANNUAL   DIGEST    OF    MERCANTILE 
CASES    FOR    THE    YEARS    1885    AND    1886. 

Being  a  Digest  of  the  Decisions  of  the  English,  Scotch  and  Irish  Courts 

on  Matters  relating  to  Commerce. 

By  JAMES  A.  DUNCAN,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Trin.  Coll.,  Camb., 

AND   OF  THE   INNER  TEMPLE,    BARRISTER-AT-LAW. 

In  8vo,  1878,  price  6s.  t  cloth, 
THE 

LAW  RELATING  TO  CHARITIES, 

especially  with  reference  to  the  validity  and  construction  of 

CHARITABLE  BEQUESTS  AND  CONVEYANCES. 

By  FERDINAND  M.  WHITEFORD,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law. 

1  ■■    -  ■  ,  -  • — 

Vols.  I.,  II.,  III.,  IV.,  and  V.,  Part  I.,  price  5/.  Js. 
REPORTS    OF    THE    DECISIONS    OF    THE 

JUDGES  FOR  THE  TRIAL  OF  ELECTION  PETITIONS 

IN    ENGLAND    AND    IRELAND. 

PURSUANT    TO    THE   PARLIAMENTARY  ELECTIONS   ACT,    1868. 
By  EDWARD  LOUGHLIN  O'MALLEY  and  HENRY  HARDCASTLE. 

%*  Vol.  IV  Part  III.  and  all  after  are  Edited  by].  S.  Sandars  and  A.  P.  P.  Keep, 

Barrister s-at-  Law. 

In  8vo,  price  I2J.,  cloth, 

THE    LAW    OF    FIXTURES,   in  the    principal    relation   of 

Landlord  and  Tenant,  and  in  all  other  or  general  relations.  Fourth  Edition. 
By  Archibald  Brown,  M.A.  Edin.  and  Oxon.,  and  B.C.L.  Oxon.,  of  the 
Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law. 

In  one  volume,  8vo,  price  2&r.,  cloth, 

THE  LAW  RELATING  TO  PUBLIC  WORSHIP ; 

With  special  reference  to  Matters  of  Ritual  and  Ornamentation,  and  the  Means  of 
Securing  the  Due  Observance  thereof,  and  containing  in  extenso,  with  Notes  and 
References,  The  Public  Worship  Regulation  Act,  1874  ?  The  Church  Discipline 
Act;  the  various  Acts  of  Uniformity;  the  Liturgies  of  1549,  1552,  and  1559, 
compared  with  the  Present  Rubric ;  the  Canons ;  the  Articles ;  and  the  Injunc- 
tions, Advertisements,  and  other  Original  Documents  of  Legal  Authority.  By 
Seward  Brice,  LL.D.,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law. 
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<$teben*  fttib  SJagtu*'  <Srrie*  of  JUprint*  of  the  <Sarlg  $tpjrrtar*. 
SIR   BARTHOLOMEW   SHOWER'S   PARLIAMENTARY   CASES. 


In  8vo,  1876,  price  4/.  41.,  best  calf  binding, 

SHOWER'S  CASES  IN  PARLIAMENT 

RESOLVED  AND  ADJUDGED  UPON  PETITIONS  cV  WRITS  OF  ERROR. 

FOURTH    EDITION. 
CONTAINING   ADDITIONAL  CASES   NOT   HITHERTO   REPORTED. 

REVISED  AND  EDITED   BY 

RICHARD  LOVELAND  LOVELAND, 

OP  THE  INNER  TEMPLE,    BARRISTER-AT-LAW  J  EDITOR  OF   "  KELYNG's  CROWN  CASES,"  AND 
"hall's  ESSAY  ON  THE  RIGHTS  OF  THE  CROWN  IN  THE  SEASHORE." 

"  Messrs.  Stevens  &  Haynes,  the  successful  publishers  of  the  Reprints  of  Bellewe, 
Cooke,  Cunningham,  Brookes' s  New  Cases,  Choyce  Cases  in  Chancery,  William  Kelynge 
and  Kelyng's  Crown  Cases,  determined  to  issue  a  new  or  fourth  Edition  of  Shower's  Cases 
in  Parliament. 

"  The  volume,  although  beautifully  printed  on  old-fashioned  Paper,  in  old-fashioned 
type,  instead  of  being  in  the  quarto  is  in  the  more  convenient  octavo  form,  and  contains 
several  additional  cases  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  previous  editions  of  the  work. 

"  These  are  all  cases  of  importance,  worthy  of  being  ushered  into  the  light  of  the 
world  by  enterprising  publishers. 

"  Shower's  Cases  are  models  for  reporters,  even  in  our  day.  The  statements  of  the 
case,  the  arguments  of  counsel,  and  the  opinions  of  the  Judges,  are  all  clearly  and  ably  given. 

"  This  new  edition  with  an  old  face  of  these  valuable  reports,  under  the  able  editorship 
of  R.  L.  Love  la  rid,  Esq.,  should,  in  the  language  of  the  advertisement,  'be  welcomed  by 
the  profession,  as  well  as  enable  the  custodians  of  public  libraries  to  complete  or  add  to 
their  series  of  English  Law  Reports." ' — Canada  Law  Journal. 

BELLEWE'S    CASES,    T.    RICHARD    II. 

Ia8vo,  1869,  price  3/.  3^.,  bound  in  calf  antique, 

LES  ANS  DU  ROY  RICHARD  LE  SECOND. 


Collect'  ensembP  hors  les    abridgments 
Richard  Bellewe,  de  Lincolns 
Edition. 
11  No  public  library  in  the  world,  where  English 
law  finds  a  place,  should  be  without  a  copy  of  this 
edition  of  Bellewe."— Canada  Law  Journal. 


de    Statham,   Fitzherbert  et  Brooke.       Per 
Inne.     1585.     Reprinted  from    the  Original 


<( 


We  have  here  &  facsimile  edition  of  Bellewe, 
and  it  is  really  the  most  beautiful  and  admirable 
reprint  that  has  appeared  at  any  time.  It  is  a 
iierfect  gem  of  antique  printing,  and  forms  a  most 
interesting  monument  of  our  early  legal  history. 
It  belongs  to  the  same  class  of  works  as  the  Year 
Book  of  Edward  I.  and  other  similar  works  which 
have  been  printed  in  our  own  time  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls ;  but  is  far 
superior  to  any  of  them,  and  is  in  this  respect 


highly  creditable  to  the  spirit  and  enterprise  of 
private  publishers.  The  work  is  an  important  link 
in  our  legal  history ;  there  are  no  year  books  of  the 
reign  of  Richard  II.,  and  Bellewe  supplied  the  only 
substitute  by  carefully  extracting  and  collecting  all 
the  cases  he  could  find,  and  he  did  it  in  the  most 
convenient  form— that  of  alphabetical  arrangement 
in  the  order  of  subjects,  so  that  the  work  is  a  digest 
as  well  as  a  book  of  law  reports.  It  is  in  fact  a 
collection  of  cases  of  the  reign  of  Richard  II., 
arranged  according  to  their  subjects  in  alphabetical 
order.  It  is  therefore  one  of  the  most  intelligible 
and  interesting  legal  memorials  of  the  Middle 
Ages." — Law  Times. 


CUNNINGHAM'S     REPORTS. 

In  8vo,  1 87 1,  price  3/.  3;.,  calf  antique, 
Cunningham's  (T.)  Reports  in  K.  B.,  7  to  10  Geo.  II.;  to  which  is  prefixed  a  Proposal 
for  rendering  the  Laws  of  England  clear  and  certain,   humbly  offered  to  the 
Consideration  of  both   Houses  of   Parliament.     Third  edition,   with  numerous 
Corrections.     By  Thomas  Townsend  Bucknill,  Barrister-at-Law. 

"The  instructive  chapter  which  precedes  the 
cases,  entitled  '  A  proposal  for  rendering  the  Laws 
of  England  clear  and  certain,'  gives  the  volume  a 


degree  of  peculiar  interest,  independent  of  the  value 
of  many  of  the  reported  cases.  That  chapter  begins 
with  words  which  ought,  for  the  information  of 
every  people,  to  be  printed  in  letters  of  gold.  They 
are  as  follows:  'Nothing  conduces  more  to  the 


{>eace  and  prosperity  of  every  nation  than  good 
aws  and  the  due  execution  of  them.'  The  history 
of  the  civil  law  is  then  rapidly  traced.  Next  a 
history  is  given  of  English  Reporters,  beginning 
with  the  reporters  of  the  Year  Books  from  1  Edw 
III.  to  12  Hen.  VIII. — being  near  200  years— and 

afterwards  to  the  time  of  the  author.'     ** J- 

Law  Journal. 
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<Sttben*  anb  3)«Bne*'  ^erie*  of  JUprinte  of  the  (fcarln  gUporter*. 
CHOYCE    CASES    IN    CHANCERY. 


In  8vo,  1870,  price  2/.  2J.,  calf  antique, 

THE  PRACTICE  OF  THE  HIGH  COURT  OF  CHANCERY. 

With  the  Nature  of  the  several  Offices  belonging  to  that  Court.     And  the  Reports  of 
many  Cases  wherein  Relief  hath  been  there  had,  and  where  denyed. 

"This  volume,  in  paper,  type,  and  binding  (like  '  Belle  we's  Cases')  is  a  fac-simile  of  the  antique  edition. 
All  who  buy  the  one  should  buy  the  other."— Canada  Law  Journal. 

In  8vo,  1872,  price  3/.  3*.,  calf  antique, 

SIR  G.   COOKE'S  COMMON  PLEAS   REPORTS 

IN  THE  REIGNS  OF  QUEEN  ANNE,   AND  KINGS  GEORGE    I.   and   II. 

The  Third    Edition,  with  Additional  Cases  and   References  contained  in   the  Notes 

taken  from  L.  C.  J.  Eyre's  MSS.  by  Mr.  Justice  Nares,  edited  by  Thomas 

Townsend  Bucknill,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law. 

an  old  volume  of  Reports  may  be  produced  by  these 
modern  publishers,  whose  good  taste  is  only  equalled 
by  their  enterprise." — Cantuia  Law  Journal. 


"  Law  books  never  can  die  or  remain  long  dead 
so  long  as  Stevens  and  Haynes  are  willing  to  con- 
tinue them  or  revive  them  when  dead.  It  is  cer- 
tainly surprising  to  see  with  what  facial  accuracy 


BROOKE'S  NEW  CASES  WITH  MARCH'S  TRANSLATION. 

In  8vo,  1873,  price  4/.  4^.,  calf  antique, 
Brooke's  (Sir  Robert)  New  Cases  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  and 
Queen  Mary,  collected  out  of  Brooke's  Abridgement,  and  arranged  under  years, 
with  a  table,  together  with  March's  (John)  Translation  0/"  Brooke's  New  Cases 
in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  and  Queen  Mary,  collected  out  of 
Brooke's  Abridgement,  and  reduced  alphabetically  under  their  proper  heads  and 
titles,  with  a  table  of  the  principal  matters.    In  one  handsome  volume.    8vo.  1873. 


"  Both  the  original  and  the  translation  having 
long  been  very  scarce,  and  the  mispaging  and  other 
errors  in  March's  translation  making  a  new  and 
corrected    edition    peculiarly    desirable,    Messrs. 


Stevens  and  Haynes  have  reprinted  the  two  books 
in  one  volume  uniform  with  the  preceding  volumes 
of  the  series  of  Early  Reports." — Canada  Law 
Journal. 


KELYNGE'S  (W.)   REPORTS. 

In  8vo,  1873,  price  4/.  41*.,  calf  antique, 

Kelynge's  (William)  Reports  of  Cases  in  Chancery,  the  King's  Bench,  &c,  from  the 
3rd  to  the  9th  year  of  his  late  Majesty  King  George  II.,  during  which  time  Lord 
King  was  Chancellor,  and  the  Lords  Raymond  and  Hardwicke  were  Chief 
Justices  of  England.  To  which  are  added,  seventy  New  Cases  not  in  the  First 
Edition.     Third  Edition.     In  one  handsome  volume.     8vo.     1873. 

KELYNG'S  (SIR  JOHN)  CROWN  CASES. 

In  8vo,  1873,  price  4/.  4s. ,  calf  antique, 

Kelyng's  (Sir  J.)  Reports  of  Divers  Cases  in  Pleas  of  the  Crown  in  the  Reign  ot  King 
Charles  II.,  with  Directions  to  Justices  of  the  Peace,  and  others  ;  to  which  are 
added,  Three  Modern  Cases,  viz.,  Armstrong  and  Lisle,  the  King  and  Plummer, 
the  Queen  and  Mawgridge.  Third  Edition,  containing  several  additional  Cases 
never  before  printed,  together  with  a  Treatise  upon  the  Law  and  Proceed- 
ings in  Cases  of  High  Treason,  first  published  in  1793.  The  whole  carefully 
revised  and  edited  by  Richard  Loveland  Loveland,  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law. 


"We  look  upon  this  volume  as  one  of  the  most 
important  and  valuable  of  the  unique  reprints  of 
Messrs.  Stevens  and  Haynes.  Little  do  we  know 
of  the  mines  of  legal  wealth  that  lie  buried  in  the 
old  law  books.  But  a  careful  examination,  either  of 
the  reports  or  of  the  treatise  embodied  in  the  volume 
now  before  us,  will  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the 


goodservice  rendered  by  Messrs.  StevensandHaynes 
to  the  profession.  .  .  .  Should  occasion  arise,  the 
Crown  prosecutor,  as  well  as  counsel  for  the  prisoner, 
will  find  in  this  volume  a  complete  vade  mtcum  of 
the  law  of  high  treason  and  proceedings  in  relation 
thereto." — Canada  Law  Journal. 
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Second  Edition,  in  8vo,  price  265.,  cloth, 
A    CONCISE     TREATISE     ON 

PRIVATE  INTERNATIONAL  JURISPRUDENCE, 

BASED  ON  THE  DECISIONS  IN  THE  ENGLISH  COURTS. 

By  JOHN   ALDERSON   FOOTE, 


"  This  work  seems  to  as  likely  to  prove  of  considerable  use  to  all  English  lawyers  who  have  to  deal  with 
questions  of  private  international  law.  Since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Westlake's  valuable  treatise,  twenty 
years  ago,  the  judicial  decisions  of  English  courts  bearing  upon  different  parts  of  this  r.ubject  have  greatly 
increased  in  number,  and  it  is  full  time  that  these  decisions  should  be  examined,  and  that  the  conclusions 
to  be  deduced  from  them  should  be  systematically  set  forth  in  a  treatise.  Moreover,  Mr.  Foote  has  done 
this  well." — Solicitors'  Journal. 

"  Mr.  Foote  has  done  his  work  very  well,  and  the  book  wiH  be  useful  to  all  who  have  to  deal  with  the 
class  of  cases  in  which  English  law  alone  is  not  sufficient  to  settle  the  question."— Saturday  Review, 
March  8,  1879. 

"The  author's  object  has  been  to  reduce  into  order  the  mass  of  materials  already  accumulated  in  the 
shape  of  explanation  and  actual  decision  on  the  interesting  matter  of  which  he  treats  ;  and  to  construct  a 
framework  of  private  international  law,  not  from  the  dicta  of  jurists  so  much  as  from  judicial  decisions  in 
English  Courts  which  have  superseded  them.  And  it  is  here,  in  compiling  and  arranging  in  a  concise 
form  this  valuable  material,  that  Mr.  Foote's  wide  range  of  knowledge  and  legal  acumen  bear  such  good 
fruit.  As  a  guide  and  assistant  to  the  student  of  international  law,  the  whole  treatise  will  be  invaluable  : 
while  a  table  of  cases  and  a  general  index  will  enable  him  to  find  what  he  wants  without  trouble." — 
Standard. 

"  The  recent  decisions  on  points  of  international  law  (and  there  have  been  a  large  number  since  Westlake's 
publication)  have  been  well  stated.  So  far  as  we  have  observed,  no  case  of  any  importance  has  been 
omitted,  and  the  leading  cases  have  been  fully  analysed.  The  author  does  not  hesitate  to  criticise  the 
grounds  of  a  decision  when  these  appear  to  him  to  conflict  with  the  proper  rule  of  law.     Most  of  his 

criticisms  seem  to  us  very  just On  the  whole,  we  can  recommend  Mr.  Foote's  treatise  as  a  useful 

addition  to  our  text-books,  and  we  expect  it  will  rapidly  find  its  way  into  the  hands  of  practising  lawyers." 
— The  Journal  of  Jurisprudence  and  Scottish  Law  Magazine. 

"  Mr.  Foote  has  evidently  borne  closely  in  mind  the  needs  of  Students  of  Jurisprudence  as  well  as  those 
of  the  Practitioners.  For  both,  the  met  that  his  work  is  almost  entirely  one  of  Case-law  will  commend 
it  as  one  useful  alike  in  Chambers  and  in  Court." — Law  Magazine  and  Review. 

"  Mr.  Foote's  book  will  be  useful  to  the  student One  of  the  best  points  of  Mr.  Foote's  book 

is  the  '  Continuous  Summary,'  which  occupies  about  thirty  pages,  and  is  divided  into  four  parts — Persons, 
Property,  Acts,  and  Procedure.  Mr.  Foote  remarks  that  these  summaries  are  not  in  any  way  intended  as 
an  attempt  at  codification.  However  that  may  be,  they  are  a  digest  which  reflects  high  credit  on  the 
author's  assiduity  and  capacity.  They  are  '  meant  merely  to  guide  the  student ; '  but  they  will  do  much 
more  than  guide  him.  They  will  enable  him  to  get  such  a  grasp  of  the  subject  as  will  render  the  reading 
of  the  text  easy  and  fruitful." — Law  Journal. 

"This  book  is  well  adapted  to  be  used  both  as  a  text-book  for  students  and  a  book  of  reference  for 
practising  barristers." — Bar  Examination  Journal. 

"  This  is  a  book  which  supplies  the  want  which  has  long  been  felt  for  a  really  good  modern  treatise  on 
Private  International  Law  adapted  to  the  every-day  requirements  of  the  English  Practitioner.  The 
whole  volume,  although  designed  for  the  use  of  the  practitioner,  is  so  moderate  in  size — an  octavo  of  500 
pages  only — and  the  arrangement  and  development  of  the  subject  so  well  conceived  and  executed,  that  it 
will  amply  repay  perusal  by  those  whose  immediate  object  may  be  not  the  actual  decisions  of  a  knotty 
point  but  the  satisfactory  disposal  of  an  examination  paper." — Oxford  and  Cambridge  Undergraduates* 
Journal. 

"Since  the  publication,  some  twenty  years  ago,  of  Mr.  Westlake's  Treatise,  Mr.  Foote's  book  is,  in 
our  opinion,  the  best  work  on  private  international  law  which  has  appeared  in  the  English  language.  .... 
The  work  is  executed  with  much  ability,  and  will  doubtless  be  found  of  great  value  by  all  persons  who 
have  to  consider  questions  on  private  international  law." — Athenaum, 


op  Lincoln's  inn,  barrister- at-law  ;  chancellor's  legal  medallist  and  senior  whewell  scholar    .' 
of  international  law,  cambridge  university,  1 873  ',  senior  student  in  jurisprudence 
and  roman  law,  inns  op  court  examination,  hilary  term,  1874. 
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AND 


QUARTERLY  DIGEST  OF  ALL  REPORTED  CASES. 

Price  FIVE    SHILLINGS  each  Number. 


No.  CCXV1II.     (Vol.  i,  No.  I.  of  the  New  Quarterly  Series.)    November,  1875. 
No.  CCXIX.     (Vol.  1,  4th  Series  No.  II.)    February,  1876. 

N.B. — These  two  Numbers  are  out  0/ print. 

No.  CCXX.  (Vol.  1,  4th  Series  No.  III.)  For  May,  1876. 

No.  CCXXI.  (Vol.  1,  4th  Series  No.  IV.)  For  August,  1876. 


Nos.  CCXXII.  to  CCXLIX.  (Vol.  2, 4th  Series,  to  Vol.  8, 4th  Series,  Nos.  V.  to  XXXII.) 

November,  1876,  to  August,  1883. 


Nos.  CCL.  to  CCLIII.  (Vol.  9,  4th  Series,  Nos.  XXXIII.  to  XXXVI.), 

November,  1883,  to  August,  1884. 

Nos.  CCLIV.  to  CCLVII.  (Vol.  9,  4th  Series,  Nos.  XXXVII.  to  XL.), 

November,  1884,  to  August,  1885. 

Nos.  CCLVIII.  to  CCLXI.  (Vol.  X.,  4th  Series,  Nos.  XLI.  to  XLIV.), 

November,  1885,  to  August,  1886. 


Nos.  CCLXII.  to  CCLXV.  (Vol.  XL,  4th  Series,  Nos.  XLV.  to  XLVIII.), 

November,  1886,  to  August,  1887. 

Nos.  CCLXVI.  to  CCLXIX.  (Vol.  XII.,  4th  Series,  Nos.  XLIX.  to  LII.), 

November,  1887,  to  August,  1888. 

Nos.  CCLXX.  to  CCLXXIII.  (Vol.  XIII.,  4th  Series,  Nos.  LIII.  to  LVI.), 

November,  1888,  to  August,  1889. 

Nos.  CCLXXIV.  to  CCLXXVII.  (Vol.  XIV,  4th  Series,  Nos.  LVII.  toLX.), 

November,  1889,  to  August,  1890. 

Nos.  CCLXXVIII.  to  CCLXXXI.  (Vol.  XV,  4th  Series,  Nos.  LXI.  to  LXIV), 

November,  1890,  to  August,  1891. 

Nos.  CCLXXXII.  to  CCLXXXV.  (Vol.  XVI.,  4th  Series,  Nos.  LXV.  to  LXVIIL), 

November,  1 891,  to  August,  1892. 

Nos.  CCLXXXVI.  to  CCLXXXIX.  (Vol.  XVII.,  4th  Series,  Nos.  LXIX.  to  LXXII.), 

November,  1892,  to  August,  1893. 

Nos.  CCXC.  to  CCXCIII.  (Vol.  XVIII.,  4th  Series,  Nos.  LXXIII.  to  LXXVI.), 

November,  1893,  to  August,  1894. 

Nos.  CCXCIV.  to  CCXC VII.  (Vol.  XIX.,  4th  Series,  Nos.  LXXVII.  to  LXXX.), 

November,  1894,  to  August,  1895. 

Nos.  CCXCVIII.  to  CCCV.(Vols.  XX.  &  XXI.,  4th  Series,  Nos.  LXXXI.  toLXXXVIII.), 

November,  1895,  to  August,  1897. 


An  Annual  Subscription  of  203.,  paid  in  advance  to  the  Publishers,  will 
secure  the  receipt  of  the  LAW  MAGAZINE,  free  by  post,  within  the 
United  Kingdom,  or  for  24s.  to  the  Colonies  and  Abroad. 
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Fifth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  8vo,  price  32J.  net 

A  TREATISE  ON  HINDU  LAW  AND  USAGE. 

By  John  D.  Mayne,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law,  Author  of  "A  Treatise  on 

Damages,"  &c. 

"  A  new  work  From  the  yen  of  so  established  an  authority  as  Mr.  Mayne  cannot  fail  to  be  welcome  to 
the  legal  profession.  In  his  present  volume  the  late  Officiating  Advocate-General  at  Madras  has  drawn 
upon  the  stores  of  his  long  experience  in  Southern  India,  and  has  produced  a  work  of  value  alike  to  the 
practitioner  at  the  Indian  Bar,  or  at  home,  in  appeal  cases,  and  to  the  scientific  jurist. 

"  To  all  who,  whether  as  practitioners  or  administrators,  or  as  students  of  the  science  of  jurisprudence, 
desire  a  thoughtful  and  suggestive  work  of  reference  on  Hindu  Law  and  Usage,  we  heartily  recommend 
the  careful  perusal  of  Mr.  Mayne's  valuable  treatise." — Law  Magazine  and  Review. 

In  8vo,  1877,  price  15J.,  cloth, 

A    DIGEST    OF    HINDU    LAW, 

AS  ADMINISTERED   IN   THE   COURTS  of  the  MADRAS  PRESIDENCY. 

ARRANGED   AND   ANNOTATED 
By  H.  S.   CUNNINGHAM,   M.A.,   Advocate-General,  Madras. 

DUTCHJ-AW. 

In  1  Vol.,  8vo.,  price  40J.,  cloth. 

THE    OPINIONS   OF   GROTIUS,  As  contained  in  the  Hollandsche 

Consultatien  en  Advijsen.  Collated,  translated,  and  annotated  by  D.  P.  DE 
Bruyn,  B.A.,  L.L.B.,  Ebden  Essayist  of  the  University  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  ;  Advocate  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  of  the  High  Court  of  the  South  African  Republic.  With  Facsimile  Portrait 
of  Mr.  Hugo  de  Groot. 

In  2  Vols.,  Royal  8vo,  price  90J.,  cloth, 

VAN  LEEUWEN'S  COMMENTARIES  ON  THE  ROMAN-DUTCH 

LAW.  Revised  and  Edited  with  Notes  in  Two  Volumes  by  C.  W.  Decker, 
Advocate.  Translated  from  the  original  Dutch  by  J.  G.  Kotze,  LL.B.,  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law,  and  Chief  Justice  of  the  Transvaal.  With  Fac- 
simile Portrait  in  the  Edition  by  Decker  of  1780. 

%*  Vol.  II.  can  be  had  separately,  price  50*. 

In  8vo,  price  i$s.  6</.f  ntt. 

VOET'S  TITLES  ON   VINDICATIONES  AND  INTERDICTA, 

Or  the  Roman  Dutch  Law  of  Actions  to  Assert  Rights  of  Property,  including  Injunc- 
tions and  Possessory  Actions,  translated  into  English  with  side-notes ;  viz.,  Book  VI. 
Titles  I.  to  III.,  Book  VII.  Title  VI.,  Book  VIII.  Title  V.,  Book  XX.  Title  IV., 
and  Book  XLIII.  Titles  I.,  XVI.  to  XXXIII.,  of  Voet's  Commentary  on  the 
Pandects,  with  a  Scientific  and  General  Introduction,  Notes  Explanatory  of  the 
Roman  Civil  and  Roman  Dutch,  and  English  Law,  Notes  of  Ceylon  Enactments 
and  Practice,  and  Decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Ceylon,  etc.  By  John  J. 
Casie  Chitty,  Barrister-at-Law,  Advocate,  High  Court,  Madras,  and  Supreme 
Court,  Ceylon. 

In  8vo,  price  421. ,  cloth. 

THE  JUDICIAL  PRACTICE  OF  THE  COLONY  OF  THE  CAPE 

OP  GOOD  HOPE.  AND  OP  SOUTH  AFRICA  GENERALLY.    With  suitable 

and  copious  Practical  Forms,  subjoined  to,  and  illustrating  the  Practice  of  the 
several  Subjects  treated  of.  By  C.  H.  Van  Zyl,  Attorney-at-Law,  Notary 
Public,  and  Conveyancer,  etc.  etc. 

In  Crown  8vo,  price  311.  6d.t  boards, 

THE   INTRODUCTION    TO    DUTCH    JURISPRUDENCE    OF 

HUGO  GROTIUS,  with  Notes  by  Simon  van  Groenwegen  van  der  Made,  and 
References  to  Van  der  Keescl's  .  Theses  and  Schorer's  Notes.  Translated  by 
A.  F.  S.  Maasdorp,  B.A.,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law. 

In  i2mo,  price  1 5 J.  ncty  boards, 

SELECT  THESES  ON  THE  LAWS  OF  HOLLAND  &  ZEELAND. 

Being  a  Commentary  of  Hugo  Grottos'  Introduction  to  Dutch  Jurisprudence,  and 
intended  to  supply  certain  defects  therein,  and  to  determine  some  of  the  more 
celebrated  Controversies  on  the  Law  of  Holland.  By  D.  G.  van  der  Kessel, 
Advocate.  Translated  by  C.  A.  Lorrnz,  Barrister-at-Law.  Second  Edition. 
With  a  Biographical  Notice  of  the  Author  by  Professor  J.  De  Wal,  of  Leyden. 
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FOR    1894. 

(In  Continuation  of  the  Bar  Examination  Journal.) 

Price  $s. 


EXAMINATION    PAPERS,    1893. 

for  Pass,  Honors,  and  Barstow  Scholarship. 

RESULT  OF  EXAMINATIONS. 

NAMES   OF  SUCCESSFUL   CANDIDATES. 

EXAMINATION   REGULATIONS  FOR  1894. 

A  GUIDE  TO  THE  BAR. 

LEADING  DECISIONS  AND  STATUTES   OF   1894. 

NEW  BOOKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS. 

W.     D.     EDWARDS,     LL.B., 

of  Lincoln's  inn,  barrister-at-law. 


In  8vo,  price  i8j.  each,  cloth, 

THE  BAR  EXAMINATION  JOURNAL,  VOLS. IV., v., 

VI.,  VII. ,  VIII. ,  IX.  &  X.  Containing  the  Examination  Questions  and  Answers 
from  Easter  Term,  1878,  to  Hilary  Term,  1892,  with  List  of  Successful  Candidates 
at  each  examination,  Notes  on  the  Law  of  Property,  and  a  Synopsis  of  Recent  Legis- 
lation of  importance  to  Students,  and  other  information. 

By  A.   D.  TYSSEN   and   W.    D.   EDWARDS,  Barristers-at-Law. 

In  8vo,  price  8s. ,  cloth, 

SHORT   PRACTICAL  COMPANY   FORMS. 

By  T.  Eustace  Smith,  of  the  Inner  Temple  and  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law, 
Author  of  "  A  Summary  of  the  Law  of  Companies,"  etc.,  assisted  by  Roland  E. 
Vaughan  Williams,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law. 

REVIEW. 

"  This  collection  of  Company  Forms  should   certainly  prove  of  service  to  secretaries,  directors,  and 

others  interested  in  the  practical  working  of  companies The  forms  themselves  are  short  and  to 

the  point." — Law  Times. 

Sixth  Edition.     In  8vo,  price  9J.  cloth. 

A  SUMMARY  OF  JOINT  STOCK  COMPANIES'  LAW. 

By    T.    EUSTACE     SMITH, 

OF  TUB  INNER  TEMJ'LE,    BARRISTER- AT* LAW. 


"  The  author  of  this  handbook  tells  us  that,  when 
an  articled  student  reading  for  the  final  examina- 
tion, he  felt  the  want  of  such  a  work  as  that  before 
us,  wherein  could  be  found  the  main  principles  of 
law  relating  to  joint-stock  companies  .  .  .  Law 
students  may  well  read  it ;  for  Mr.  Smith  has  very 
wisely  been  at  the  pains  of  giving  his  authority  for 
all  his  statements  of  the  law  or  of  practice,  as  applied 
to  joint-stock  company  business  usually  transacted 
in  solicitors'  chambers.  In  fact,  Mr.  Smith  has 
by  his  little  book  offered  a  fresh  inducement  to 
students  to  make  themselves — at  all  events,  to  some 
extent — acquainted  with  company  law  as  a  separate 
branch  of  study." — Law  Tbnes. 


"  These  pages  give,  in  the  words  of  the  Preface, 
'  as  briefly  and  concisely  as  possible  a  general 
view  both  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  law 
affecting  companies.'  The  work  is  excellently 
printed,  and  authorities  are  cited  ;  but  in  no  case 
is  the  very  language  of  the  statutes  copied.  The 
plan  is  good,  and  shows  both  grasp  and  neatness, 
and,  both  amongst  students  and  laymen,  Mr.  Smith's 
book  ought  to  meet  a  ready  sale." — Law  Journal. 

"  The  book  is  one  from  which  we  have  derived 
a  large  amount  of  valuable  information,  and  we  can 
heartily  and  conscientiously  recommend  it  to  our 
readers." — Oxford  and  Cambridge  Undergra- 
duates' Journal. 
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In  8vo,  Sixth  Edition,  price  oj.,  cloth, 

THE  MARRIED  WOMEN'S  PROPERTY  ACTS ; 

1870,  1874,  1882  and  1884, 

With  Copious  and  Explanatory  Notes,  and  an  Appendix  of  the  Acts 

relating  to  married  women. 

By  Archibald  Brown,  M.A.,  Edinburgh  and  Oxon.,  and  the  Middle  Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law.  Being  the  Sixth  Edition  of  The  Married  Women's  Property 
Acts.  By  the  late  J.  R.  Griffiths,  B.A.  Oxon.,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister- 
at-Law. 

"  Upon  the  whole,  we  are  of  opinion  that  this  Is  the  best  work  upon  the  subject  which  has  been  issued 
since  the  passing  of  the  recent  Act.  Its  position  as  a  well-established  manual  of  acknowledged  worth  gives 
it  at  starting  a  considerable  advantage  over  new  books  ;  and  this  advantage  has  been  well  maintained  by 
the  intelligent  treatment  of  the  Editor." — Solid  tars'  Journal. 

"The  notes  are  full,  but  anything  rather  than  tedious  reading,  and  the  law  contained  in  them  is  good, 
and  verified  by  reported  cases.  ...  A  distinct  feature  of  the  work  is  its  copious  index,  practically  a 
summary  of  the  marginal  headings  of  the  various  paragraphs  in  the  body  of  the  text.  This  book  is  worthy 
of  all  success." — Law  Magazine. 


In  8vo,  price  12s. ,  cloth, 


THE   LAW  OF  NEGLIGENCE. 

SECOND  EDITION. 

By  Robert  Campbell,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law,  and  Advocate 

of  the  Scotch  Bar. 


«( 


No  less  an  authority  than  the  late  Mr.  Justice 
Willes,  in  his  judgment  in  Opptnhtim  v.  Whitt 
Lion  Hotel  Co.,  characterised  Mr.  Campbell's 
'  Law  of  Negligence '  as  a  '  very  good  book ; '  and 
since  very  good  books  are  by  no  means  plentiful, 
when  compared  with  the  numbers  of  indifferent 
ones  which  annually  issue  from  the  press,  we  think 
the  profession  will  be  thankful  to  the  author  of  this 


new  edition  brought  down  to  date.  It  is  indeed  an 
able  and  scholarly  treatise  on  a  somewhat  difficult 
branch  of  law,  in  the  treatment  of  which  the 
author's  knowledge  of  Roman  and  Scotch  Juris* 

Srudence  has  stood  him  in  good  stead.    We  coo- 
dently  recommend  it  alike  to  the  student  and  the 
practitioner." — Law  Magazine. 


In  8vo,  price  iox.  6d,  net. 

THE   LAW  AND  PRIVILEGES   RELATING   TO 

THE  ATTORNEY-GENERAL  AND  SOLICITOR-GENERAL 

OF  ENGLAND,  with  a  History  from  the  Earliest  Periods,  and  a  Series  of 
King's  Attorneys  and  Attorneys  and  Solicitors-General  from  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  to  the  60th  of  Victoria.  By  J.  W.  Norton-Kyshe,  of  Lincoln's 
Inn,  Barrister-at-Law. 

BIBLIOTHECA    LEQUM. 


In  i2mo  (nearly  400  pages),  price  2s.t  cloth, 

A  CATALOGUE    OF     LAW    BOOKS.     Including  all  the  Report 

in  the  various  Courts  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland ;  with  a  Supplement  to 
December,  1S84.  By  Henry  G.  Stevens  and  Robert  W.  IIaynes,  Law 
Publishers. 


s 


In  small  4I0,  price  2s.t  cloth,  beautifully  printed,  with  a  large  margin,  for  the 

special  use  of  Librarians, 

CATALOGUE   OF    THE    REPORTS    IN    THE 

VARIOUS  COURTS  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  OF  GREAT 
BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND,    arranged  both  in  alpha- 

BETICAL   &•    CHRONOLOGICAL  ORDER.    By  Stevens    &   IIaynes, 
Law  Publishers. 
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Second  Edition,  much  enlarged,  in  8vo,  price  20j.,  cloth. 

CHAPTERS  ON  THE 

LAW  RELATING  TO  THE  COLONIES. 

To  which  are  appended  Topical  Indexes  of  Cases  decided  in  the  Privy  Council 
on  Appeal  from  the  Colonies,  Channel  Islands  and  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  of 
Cases  relating  to  the  Colonies  decided  in  the  English  Courts  otherwise  than  on 
Appeal  from  the  Colonies. 

By    CHARLES    JAMES    TARRING,   M.A., 

ASSISTANT    JUDGE    OF    H.B.M.    SUPREME    CONSULAR    COURT,    CONSTANTINOPLE,    AND    H.M.'S    CONSUL; 


AUTHOR  OF  "BRITISH  CONSULAR  JURISDICTION   IN   THE  EAST,"   "a  TURKISH  GRAMMAR,' 


ETC. 


Table  of  Cases  Cited. 
Table  of  Statutes  Cited. 


Introductory. — Definition  of  a  Colony. 
Chapter  I. — The  laws  to  which  the  Colonies  are 
subject. 
Section  i.— In  newly  •discovered  countries. 
Section  a. — In  conquered  or  ceded  countries. 
Section  3. — Generally. 
Chapter  II. — The  Executive. 
Section  x. — The  Governor. 

A. — Nature   of    his    office,    power,    and 

duties. 
B. — Liability  to  answer  for  his  acts. 
I.-CivtlJy. 

z.  a, — In  the  courts  of  his  Govern- 
ment. 
b. — In  the  English  courts. 
2. — For  what  causes  of  action. 
II. — Criminally. 
Section  a. — The  Executive  Council. 
Chapter  III. — The  Legislative  Power. 
Section  x. — Classification  of  colonies. 
Section  a. — Colonies  with  responsible  govern- 

ment. 
Section  3.— Privileges  and  powers  of  colonial 
Legislative  Assemblies. 


CONTENTS. 

Chapter  IV.— The  Judiciary  and  the  Bar. 
Chapter  V. — Appeals  from  the  Colonies. 
Chapter  VI.— Imperial    Statutes   relating   to   the 
Colonies. 
Section  x. — Imperial  Statutes  relating  to  the 

Colonies  in  general. 
Section  a.— Subjects  of  Imperial  Legislation 
relating    to    the    Colonies   in 
general. 
Section  3.— Imperial  Statutes  relating  to  par- 
ticular Colonies. 


Topical  Index  of  Cases  decided  in  the  Privy 
Council  on  appeal  from  the  Colonies,  the 
Channel  Islands,  and  the  Isle  of  Man. 

Index  of  some  Topics  of  English  Law  dealt  with 
in  the  Cases. 

Topical  Index  of  Cases  relating  to  the  Colonies 
decided  in  the  English  Courts  otherwise  than  on 
appeal  from  the  Colonies. 

Index  of  Names  of  Cases. 

Appendix  I. 
-        II. 

General  Index. 


In  8vo,  price  iar.,  cloth, 

THE  TAXATION  OF  COSTS  IN  THE  CROWN  OFFICE. 

COMPRISING  A  COLLECTION  OF 

BILLS   UF   COSTS   IN   THE   VARIOUS   MATTERS   TAXABLE   IN   THAT   OFFICE; 

INCLUDING 

COSTS    UPON    THE   PROSECUTION    OF    FRAUDULENT    BANKRUPTS, 
AND  ON  APPEALS  FROM  INFERIOR  COURTS  ; 

TOGETHER  WITH 

A    TABLE    OF  COURT    FEES, 

AND  A  SCALE  OF  COSTS  USUALLY  ALLOWED  TO  SOLICITORS,  ON  THE  TAXATION 

OF  COSTS  ON  THE  CROWN  SIDE  OF  THE  QUEEN'S    BENCH    DIVISION 

OF   THE    HIGH    COURT   OF   JUSTICE. 

By    FREDK.    H.    SHORT, 

CH1EP  CLERK  IN  THE  CROWN   OFFICE. 

"This  is  decidedly  a  useful  work  on  the  subject  of  those  costs  which  are  liable  to  be  taxed  before  the 
Queen's  Coroner  and  Attorney  (for  which  latter  name  that  of '  Solicitor '  might  now  well  be  substituted),  or 
before  the  master  of  the  Crown  Office  ;  in  fact,  such  a  book  is  almost  indispensable  when  preparing  costs 
for  taxation  in  the  Crown  Office,  or  when  taxing  an  opponent's  costs.  Country  solicitors  will  find  the  scale 
relating  to  bankruptcy  prosecutions  of  especial  use,  as  such  costs  are  taxed  in  the  Crown  Office.  The  'general 
observations '  constitute  a  useful  feature  in  this  manual." — Law  Times. 

"The  recent  revision  of  the  old  scale  of  costs  in  the  Crown  Office  renders  the  appearance  of  this  work 
particularly  opportune,  and  it  cannot  fail  to  be  welcomed  by  practitioners.    Mr.  Short  gives,  in  the  firs  t 

glace,  a  scale  of  costs  usually  allowed  to  solicitors  on  the  taxation  of  costs  in  the  Crown  Office,  and  then 
ills  of  costs  in  various  matters.    These  are  well  arranged  and  clearly  printed"— Solicitors'  Journal, 
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Just  Published,  in  8vo,  price  7 J.  &/.,  cloth, 

BRITISH  CONSULAR  JURISDICTION  IN  THE  EAST, 

WITH   TOPICAL   INDICES   OF  CASES  ON   APPEAL   FROM,  AND 

RELATING   TO,   CONSULAR  COURTS   AND    CONSULS; 

Also  a  Collection  of  Statutes  concerning  Consuls. 

By   C.   J.   TARRING,   M.A., 

ASSISTANT-JUDGE  OP  H.B.M.   SUPREME  CONSULAR  COURT  FOR  THE  LEVANT. 


In  one  volume,  8vo,  price  8s.  6d.,  cloth, 
A    COMPLETE   TREATISE    UPON    THE 

NEW  LAW  OF  PATENTS,  DESIGNS,  &  TRADE  HARKS, 

CONSISTING  OF  THE  PATENTS,  DESIGNS,  AND  TRADE  MARKS  ACT, 
1883,  WITH  THE  RULES  AND  FORMS,  FULLY  ANNOTATED 

WITH  CASES,   &c. 

And  a  Statement  of  the  Principles  of  the  Law  upon  those  subjects,  with  a  Time  Table 

and  Copious  Index. 
By    EDWARD    MORTON    DANIEL, 

of  Lincoln's  inn,  barristkr-at-law,  associate  of  the  institute  of  patent  agents. 

In  8vo,  price  &.,  cloth, 

The  TRADE  MARKS  REGISTRATION  ACT,  1875, 

And  the  Rules  thereunder ;  THE  MERCHANDISE  MARKS  ACT,  1862,  with  an 
Introduction  containing  a  SUMMARY  OF  THE  LAW  OF  TRADE  MARKS, 
together  with  practical  Notes  and  Instructions,  and  a  copious  Index.  By 
Edward  Morton  Daniel,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law. 

Second  Edition,  in  one  volume,  8vo,  price  idr.,  cloth, 
A    CONCISE   TREATISE    ON    THE 

STATUTE  LAW  OF  THE  LIMITATIONS  OF  ACTIONS. 

With  an  Appendix  of  Statutes,  Copious  References  to  English,  Irish,  and  American  Cases, 

and  to  the  French  Code,  and  a  Copious  Index. 

By    HENRY    THOMAS    BANNING,    M.A., 

OF  THE  INNER  TEMPLE,    BARRISTER-AT-LAW. 

"The  work  is  decidedly  valuable." — Law  Times.  m 

41  Mr.  Banning  has  adhered  to  the  plan  ofprinting  the  Acts  in  an  appendix,  and  making  his  book  a 
running  treatise  on  the  case-law  thereon.  The  cases  have  evidently  been  investigated  with  care  and 
digested  with  clearness  and  intellectuality." — Law  Journal. 

In  8vo,  price  is.,  sewed, 
AN    ESSAY    ON    THE 

ABOLITION  OF  CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT. 

Embracing  more  particularly  an  Enunciation  and  Analysis  of  the  Principles  of  Law  as 

applicable  to  Criminals  of  the  Highest  Degree  of  Guilt, 

By     WALTER     ARTHUR     COPINGER, 

OF  THE  MIDDLE  TEMPLE,  ESQ.,    BARRISTER-AT-LAW. 

Sixth  Edition,  in  8vo,  price  31J.  6d.,  cloth, 

THE  INDIAN  CONTRACT  ACT,  No.  IX.,  of  1872. 

TOGETHER 

WITH  AN  INTRODUCTION  AND  EXPLANATORY  NOTES,    TABLE  OF 

CONTENTS,   APPENDIX,   AND   INDEX. 

By   H.   S.   CUNNINGHAM  and   H.   H.  SHEPHERD, 

BARRISTERS- AT-LAW. 
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Second  Edition,  in  8vo,  price  15J.,  cloth, 

LEADING  GASES  and  OPINIONS  on  INTERNATIONAL  LAW 

COLLECTED   AND   DIGESTED    FROM 

ENGLISH   AND    FOREIGN    REPORTS,    OFFICIAL    DOCUMENTS, 
PARLIAMENTARY  PAPERS,  and  other  Sources. 

With  NOTES  and  EXCURSUS,  Containing  the  Views  of  the  Text- Writers  on 
the  Topics  referred  to,  together  with  Supplementary  Cases,  Treaties,  and  Statutes ; 
and  Embodying  an  Account  of  some  of  the  more  important  International  Trans- 
actions and  Controversies. 

By  PITT    COBBETT,   M.A.,   D.C.L., 

OP  GRAY'S  INN,   BARRISTKR-AT-LAW,   PROFESSOR  OP  LAW,   UNIVERSITY  OP  SYDNEY,   N.S.W. 


"The  book  is  well  arranged,  the  materials  well 
selected,  and  the  comments  to  the  point.  Much 
will  be  found  in  small  space  in  this  book"— Low 
Journal. 


"The  notes  are   concisely  written   and   trust- 

worthy The  reader  will  learn  from  them  a 

great  deal  on  the  subject,  and  the  book  as  a 
whole  seems  a  convenient  introduction  to  fuller  and 
more  systematic  works." — Oxford  Magazine. 


Second  Edition,  in  royal  8vo.     1 100  pages,  price  45*.,  cloth, 

STORY'S    COMMENTARIES    ON    EQUITY 

JURISPRUDENCE. 

Second  English  Edition,  from  the  Twelfth  American  Edition. 
By  W.  E.  GRIGSBY,  LL.D.  (Lond.),  D.C.L.  (Oxon.), 

AND  OP  THE  INNER  TEMPLE,   BARRISTER-AT-LAW. 

"  It  is  high  testimony  to  the  reputation  of  Story,        has   been   rendered  more  perfect   by   additional 
and  to  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Grigsby,  that  another       indices." — Law  Times. 
edition  should  have  been  called  for.  .  .  .  The  work 


Second  Edition,  in  8vo,  price  &r.,  cloth, 

THE  PARTITION  ACTS,  1868  &  1876. 


A  Manual  of  the  Law  of  Partition  and  of  Sale,  in  Lieu  of  Partition.  With  the  Decided 
Cases,  and  an  Appendix  containing  Judgments  and  Orders.  By  W.  Gregory 
Walker,  B.A.,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law. 

"This  is  a  very  good  manual — practical,  clearly 
written,  and  complete.  The  subject  lends  itself 
well  to  the  mode  of  treatment  adopted  by  Mr. 
Walker,  and  in  his  notes  to  the  various  sections  he 


has  carefully  brought  together  the  cases,  and  dis- 
cussed the  difficulties  arising  upon  the  language  of 
the  different  provisions."— Solicitors'  Journal. 


Second  Edition,  in  8vo,  price  22s.  cloth, 
A    TREATISE    ON    THE 

LAW  AND  PRACTICE  RELATING  TO  INFANTS. 

By    ARCHIBALD    H.    SIMPSON,    M.A., 

op  Lincoln's  inn,  barrister-at-law,  and  fellow  op  Christ's  college,  Cambridge. 
SECOND   EDITION.     By  E.  J.  Elgood,  B.C.L.,  M.A.,  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 

Barrister-at-Law. 


"  Mr.  Simpson's  book  comprises  the  whole  of  the 
law  relating^  to  infants,  both  as  regards  their  per- 
sons and  their  property,  and  we  have  not  observed 
any  very  important  omissions.  The  author  has 
evidently  expended  much  trouble  and  care  upon 
his  work,  and  has  brought  together,  in  a  concise 
and  convenient  form,  the  law  upon  ihe  subject  down 
to  the  present  time." — Solicitors'  Journal. 

"Its  law  is  unimpeachable.  We  have  detected 
no  errors,  and  whilst  the  work  might  have  been 
done  more  scientifically,  it  is,  beyond  all  question, 
a  compendium  of  sound  legal  principles.  — Law 
Times. 

"  Mr.  Simpson  has  arranged  the  whole  of  the  Law 
relating  to  Infants  with  much  fulness  of  detail,  and 


yet  in  comparatively  little  space.  The  result  is 
due  mainly  to  the  businesslike  condensation  of  his 
style.  Fulness,  however,  has  by  no  means  been 
sacrificed  to  brevity,  and,  so  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  test  it,  the  work  omits  no  point  of  any  im- 
portance, from  the  earliest  cases  to  the  last.  In 
the  essential  qualities  of  clearness,  completeness, 
and  orderly  arrangement  it  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired. 

"  Lawyers  in  doubt  on  any  point  of  law  or^  prac- 
tice will  find  the  information  they  require,  if  it  can 
be  found  at  all,  in  Mr.  Simpson's  book.,  and  a 
writer  of  whom  this  can  be  said  may  congratulate 
himself  on  having  achieved  a  considerable  success.' 
— Law  Magazine^  February,  1876. 
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In  one  volume,  royal  8vo,  1877,  price  30;.,  cloth, 

THE  DOCTRINES  &  PRINCIPLES  OF 
THE  LAW  OF  INJUNCTIONS. 

By    WILLIAM     JOYCE, 

OP      LINCOLN'S      INN,      BARRISTER- AT-L  AW. 

"Mr.  Joyce,  whose  learned  and  exhaustive  work  on  'The  Law  and  Practice  of  Injunctions '  has 
gained  such  a  deservedly  high  reputation  in  the  Profession,  now  brings  out  a  valuable  companion  volume 
on  the  '  Doctrines  and  Principles '  of  this  important  branch  of  the  Law.  In  the  present  work  the  Law  is 
enunciated  in  its  abstract  rather  than  its  concrete  form,  as  few  cases  as  possible  being  cited ;  while  at  the 
same  time  no  statement  of  a  principle  is  made  unsupported  by  a  decision,  and  for  the  most  part  the  very 
language  of  the  Courts  has  been  adhered  to.  Written  as  it  is  by  so  acknowledged  a  master  of  his  subject, 
and  with  the  conscientious  carefulness  that  might  be  expected  from  him.  this  work  cannot  fail  to  prove  of 
the  greatest  assistance  alike  to  the  Student—- who  wants  to  grasp  principles  freed  from  their  superincum- 
bent details — and  to  the  practitioner,  who  wants  to  refresh  his  memory  on  points  of  doctrine  amidst  the 
oppressive  details  of  professional  work."— Law  Magazine  and  Review. 


BY    THE    SAME    AUTHOR. 


In  two  volumes,  royal  8vo,  1872,  price  7ar.,  cloth, 

THE  LAW  &  PRACTICE  OF  INJUNCTIOHS. 

EMBRACING 

ALL    THE    SUBJECTS    IN    WHICH    COURT8    OF    EQUITY 
AND    COMMON     LAW    HAVE    JURISDICTION. 

By     WILLIAM     JOYCE, 

or    Lincoln's    inn,    barrister- at-law. 


RBJVTBWS. 


"  A  work  which  aims  at  being  so  absolutely 
complete,  as  that  of  Mr.  Joyce  upon  a  subject 
which  is  of  almost  perpetual  recurrence  in  the 
CourtSj  cannot  fail  to  be  a  welcome  offering  to  the 
profession,  and  doubtless,  it  will  be  well  received 
and  largely  used,  for  it  is  as  absolutely  complete  as 

it  aims  at  being This  work  is,  therefore, 

eminently  a  work  for  the  practitioner,  being  full  of 
practical  utility  in  every  page,  and  every  sentence, 
of  it.  ...  .  We  have  to  congratulate  the  pro- 
fession  on  this  new  acquisition  to  a  digest  of  the 
law,  and  the  author  on  his  production  of  a  work  of 
permanent  utility  and  fame." — Law  Magazine 
and  Review. 

"  Mr.  Joyce  has  produced,  not  a  treatise,  but  a 
complete  and  compendious  exposition  of  the  Law 
and  Practice  of  Injunctions  both  in  equity  and 
common  law. 

"Part  III.  is  devoted  to  the  practice  of  the 
Courts.  Contains  an  amount  of  valuable  and 
technical  matter  nowhere  else  collected. 


"  From  these  remarks  it  will  be  sufficiently  per- 
ceived what  elaborate  and  painstaking  industry,  as 
well  as  legal  knowledge  and  ability  has  been 
necessary  in  the  compilation  of  Mr.  Joyce's  work. 
No  labour  has  been  spared  to  save  the  jvactitioner 
labour,  and  no  research  has  been  omitted  which 
could  tend  towards  the  elucidation  and  exempli6- 
cation  of  the  general  principles  of  the  Law  and 
Practice  of  Injunctions.  — Law  Journal. 

"  He  does  not  attempt  to  go  an  inch  beyond  that 
for  which  he  has  express  written  authority ;  he  al- 
lows the  cases  to  speak,  and  does  not  speak  for  them. 

"The  work  is  something  more  than  a  treatise  on 
the  Law  of  Injunctions.  It  gives  us  the  general 
law  on  almost  every  subject  to  which  the  process  of 
injunction  is  applicable.  Not  only  English,  but 
American  decisions  are  cited,  the  aggregate  number 
being  3,500,  and  the  statutes  dtedtoo*  whilst  the 
index  is,  we  think,  the  most  elaborate  we  have  ei 
seen — occupying  nearly  aoo  pages.  The 
probably  entirely  exhaustive.  — Lam  Timet. 


IS   A 


"  This  work,  considered  either  as  to  its  matter  or  manner  of  execution,  is  no  ordinary  work.  It 
complete  and  exhaustive  treatise  both  as  to  the  law  and  the  practice  of  granting  injunctions.  It 
supersede  all  other  works  on  the  subject.  The  terse  statement  of  the  practice  will  be  found  of  incalculable 
value.  We  know  of  no  book  a*  suitable  to  supply  a  knowledge  of  the  law  of  injunctions  to  our  common 
law  friends  as  Mr.  Joyce's  exhaustive  work.  It  is  alike  indispensable  to  members  of  the  Common  Law 
and  Equity  Bars.  Mr.  Joyce's  great  work  would  be  a  casket  without  a  key  unless  accompanied  by  a  good 
index.  His  index  is  very  full  and  well  arranged.  We  feel  that  this  work  is  destined  to  take  its  place 
as  a  standard  text-book,  and  the  text-book  on  the  particular  subject  of  which  it  treats.  The  author 
deserves  great  credit  for  the  very  great  labour  bestowed  upon  it.  The  publishers,  as  usual,  have 
acquitted  themselves  in  a  manner  deserving  of  the  high  reputation  they  \x&x."--Canaaa  Lam  Journal. 
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Third  Edition,  in  8vo,  price  20s. ,  cloth, 
A   TREATISE    UPON 

THE   LAW  OF   EXTRADITION, 

WITH  THE  CONVENTIONS  UPON  THE  SUBJECT  EXISTING   BETWEEN 

ENGLAND  AND    FOREIGN  NATIONS, 

AND     THE     CASES     DECIDED     THEREON. 


op  Lincoln's 

"  Mr.  Clarke's  accurate  and  sensible  book  is  the 
best  authority  to  which  the  English  reader  can 
turn  upon  the  subject  of  Extradition." — Saturday 
Review. 

"The  opinion  we  expressed  of  the  merits  of  this 
work  when  it  first  appeared  has  been  fully  justified 
by  the  reputation  it  has  gained.  It  is  seldom  we 
come  across  a  book  possessing  so  much  interest  to 
the  general  reader  and  at  the  same  time  furnishing  so 
useful  a  guide  to  the  lawyer."— Solicitor^  Journal. 

"The  appearance  of  a  second  edition  of  this 
treatise  does  not  surprise  us.  It  is  a  useful  book, 
well  arranged  and  well  written.    A  student  who 


By    Sir    EDWARD    CLARKE, 


INN,  S.-G.,  Q.C.,  M.P. 

wants  to  learn  the  principles  and  practice  of  the 
law  of  extradition  will  be  greatly  nelped  by  Mr. 
Clarke.  Lawyers  who  have  extradition  business 
will  find  this  volume  an  excellent  book  of  reference. 
Magistrates  who  have  to  administer  the  extradition 
law  will  be  greatly  assisted  by  a  careful  perusal  of 
'Clarke  upon  Extradition.'  This  may  be  called  a 
warm  commendation,  but  those  who  have  read  the 
book  will  not  say  it  is  unmerited." — Law  Journal, 
The  Times  of  September  7,  1874,  in  a  long 
article  upon  "Extradition  Treaties,"  makes  con- 
siderable use  of  this  work  and  writes  of  it  as  "  Mr. 
Clarke's  useful  Work  on  Extradition." 


In  8vo,  price  2s.  6d.f  cloth, 

TABLES     OF     STAMP     DUTIES 

FROM    1815    TO    1878. 
By    WALTER    ARTHUR    COPINGER, 


OP    THE    MIDDLE    TEMPLE,  ESQUIRE,   BARRISTBR-AT-LAW !     AUTHOR    OP   "THE  LAW    OP    COPYRIGHT    IN 
WORKS  OP  LITERATURE  AND  ART,"  "  INDEX  TO  PRECEDENTS  IN  CONVEYANCING,"  "TITLE  DEEDS,"  &C 


"  We  think  this  little  book  ought  to  find  its  way 
Into  a  good  many  chambers  and  offices." — Soli- 
citors' journal. 

"  This  book,  or  at  least  one  containing  the  same 
amount  of  valuable  and  well-arranged  information, 
should  find  a  place  in  every  Solicitor's  office.  It  is 
of  especial  value  when  examining  the  abstract  of  a 


large  number  of  old  title-deeds." — Law  Times. 

<THis  Tables  of Stamp  Duties,  front  1815  to  1878, 
have  already  been  tested  in  Chambers,  and  being 
now  published,  will  materially  lighten  the  labours 
of  the  profession  in  a  tedious  department,  yet  one  re* 
quiring  great  can."— Law  Magazine  and  Review. 


In  one  volume,  8vo,  price  14-r.,  cloth, 

TITLE     DEEDS: 

THEIR    CUSTODY,     INSPECTION,    AND    PRODUCTION,    AT    LAW,    IN 
EQUITY,  AND  IN  MATTERS  OF  CONVEYANCING, 

Including  Covenants  for  the  Production  of  Deeds  and  Attested  Copies ;  with  an  Appendix 
of  Precedents,  the  Vendor  and  Purchaser  Act,  1874,  &c.  &c.  &c.  By  Walter 
Arthur  Copinger,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law  ;  Author  of  "  The 
Law  of  Copyright "  and  "  Index  to  Precedents  in  Conveyancing." 

here.  Mr.  Copinger  has  supplied  a  much-felt  want, 
by  the  compilation  of  this  volume.  We  have  not 
space  to  go  into  the  details  of  the  book  ;  it  appears 
well  arranged,  clearly  written,  and  fully  elaborated. 
With  these  few  remarks  we  recommend  his  volume 
to  our  readers." — Law  Journal. 


"The  literary  execution  of  the  work  is  good 
enough  to  invite  quotation,  but  the  volume  is  not 
large,  and  we  content  ourselves  with  recommending 
it  to  the  profession." — Law  Times. 

"  A  really  good  treatise  on  this  subject  must  be 
essential  to  the  lawyer :  and  this  is  what  we  have 


Third  Edition,  in  8vo,  considerably  enlarged,  price  36*.,  cloth, 

THE   LAW   OF    COPYRIGHT 

In  Works  of  Literature  and  Art;  including  that  of  the  Drama,  Music,  Engraving, 
Sculpture,  Painting,  Photography,  and  Ornamental  and  Useful  Designs  ;  together 
with  International  and  Foreign  Copyright,  with  the  Statutes  relating  thereto,  and 
References  {o  the  English  and  American  Decisions.  By  Walter  Arthur 
Copinger,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law. 

merits  which  will,  doubtless,  lead  to  the  placing  of 
this  edition  on  the  shelves  of  the  members  of  the 
profession  whose  business  is  concerned  with  copy- 
right ;  and  deservedly,  for  the  book  is  one  of  con- 


"Mr.  Copinger's  book  is  very  comprehensive, 
dealing  with  every  branch  of  his  subject,  and  even 
extending  to  copyright  in  foreign  countries.  So  far 
as  we  have  examined,  we  have  found  all  the  recent 
authorities  noted  up  with  scrupulous  care,  and 
there   is  an   unusually  good  index.    These  are 


siderable  value."— Solicitors'  Journal. 
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Third  Edition,  in  One  large  Volume,  8vo,  price  32*.,  cloth, 

A  MAGISTERIAL  AND  POLICE  GUIDE: 

BEING    THE     LAW 

RELATING   TO   THE 

PROCEDURE,  JURISDICTION,  AND  DUTIES  OF  MAGISTRATES 

AND  POLICE  AUTHORITIES, 

IN  THE  METROPOLIS  AND  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

With  an   Introduction   showing  the  General  Procedure  before 

both  in  Indictable  and  Summary  Matters. 

By  HENRY  C   GREENWOOD, 

STIPENDIARY  MAGISTRATE  FOR  THB  DISTRICT  OP  THB  STAFFORDSHIRE  POTTERIES  *,  AMD 

TEMPLE   CHEVALIER   MARTIN, 

CHIEP  CLERK  TO  THB  MAGISTRATES  AT  LAMBETH   POLICE  COURT,  LONDON  ; 
AUTHOR  OP  "  THB  LAW  OP  MAINTENANCE  AND  DESERTION,"  "  THB  NEW  FORM U LIST," 

Third  Edition.    Including  the  Session  52  &  53  Vict.,  and  the  Cases  Decided  in  the 
Superior  Courts  to  the  End  of  the  Year  1889,  revised  and  enlarged. 

By   TEMPLE    CHEVALIER    MARTIN. 


"A  second  edition  has  appeared  of  Messrs.  Greenwood  and  Martin's  valuable  and 
comprehensive  magisterial  and  police  Guide,  a  book  which  justices  of  the  peace  should  take 
care  to  include  in  their  Libraries." — Saturday  Review. 

"  Hence  it  is  that  we  rarely  light  upon  a  work  which  commands  our  confidence,  not  merely 
by  its  research,  but  also  by  its  grasp  of  the  subject  of  which  it  treats.  The  volume  before  as 
is  one  of  the  happy  few  of  this  latter  class,  and  it  is  on  this  account  that  the  public  favour  will 
certainly  wait  upon  it.  We  are  moreover  convinced  that  no  effort  has  been  spared  by  its 
authors  to  render  it  a  thoroughly  efficient  and  trustworthy  guide." — Law  Journal. 

"Magistrates  will  find  a  valuable  handbook  in  Messrs.  Greenwood  and  Martin's 
*  Magisterial  and  Police  Guide,'  of  which  a  fresh  Edition  has  just  been  published." — The 
Times. 

"  A  very  valuable  introduction,  treating  of  proceedings  before  Magistrates. and  largely  of  the 
Summary  Jurisdiction  Act,  is  in  itself  a  treatise  which  will  repay  perusal     We  expressed  our 
high  opinion  of  the  Guide  when  it  first  appeared,  and  the  favourable  impression  then  produced    I 
is  increased  by  our  examination  of  this  Second  Edition." — Law  Times.  I 

"  For  the  form  of  the  work  we  have  nothing  but  commendation.    We  may  say  we  have    ' 
here  our  ideal  law  book.     It  may  be  said  to  omit  nothing  which  it  ought  to  contain." — 
Law  Times. 

"  This  handsome  volume  aims  at  presenting  a  comprehensive  magisterial  handbook 
for  the  whole  of  England.  The  mode  of  arrangement  seems  to  us  excellent,  and  is  wefl 
carried  out." — Solicitors'  Journal. 

"The  Magisterial  and  Police  Guide,  by  Mr.  Henry  Greenwood  and  Mr.  Temple 
Martin,  is  a  model  work  in  its  conciseness,  and,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  test  it, 
in  completeness  and  accuracy.  //  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  all  who,  as  magistrates  or 
otherwise,  have  authority  in  matters  0/ police." — Daily  News. 

' '  This  work  is  eminently  practical \  and  supplies  a  real  want.  It  plainly  and  concisely 
states  the  law  on  all  points  upon  which  Magistrates  are  called  upon  to  adjudicate,  syste- 
matically arranged,  so  as  to  be  easy  of  reference.  It  ought  to  find  a  place  on  every  Justice's 
tabic,  and  we  cannot  but  think  that  its  usefulness  will  speedily  ensure  for  it  as  large  a  salt 
as  its  merits  deserve." — Midland  Counties  Herald. 

"  The  exceedingly  arduous  task  of  collecting  together  all  the  enactments  on  the  subject 
has  been  ably  and  efficiently  performed,  and  the  arrangement  is  so  methodical  and  precise 
that  one  is  able  to  lay  a  finger  on  a  Section  of  an  Act  almost  in  a  moment.  It  is  wonderful 
what  a  mass  of  information  is  comprised  in  so  comparatively  small  a  space.  We  have  much 
pleasure  in  recommending  the  volume  not  only  to  our  professional,  but  also  to  our 
general  readers ;  nothing  can  be  more  useful  to  the  public  than  an  acquaintance  with  the 
outlines  of  magisterial  jurisdiction  and  procedure." — Sheffield  Post. 
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In  one  thick  volume,  8vo,  price  32J.,  cloth, 

THE  LAW  OF  RAILWAY  COMPANIES. 

Comprising  the  Companies  Clauses,  the  Lands  Clauses,  the  Railways  Clauses  Consoli- 
dation Acts,  the  Railway  Companies  Act,  1867,  and  the  Regulation  of  Railways 
Act,  1868  ;  with  Notes  of  Cases  on  all  the  Sections,  brought  down  to  the  end  of  the 
year  1868 ;  together  with  an  Appendix  giving  all  the  other  material  Acts  relating 
to  Railways,  and  the  Standing  Orders  of  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons ; 
and  a  copious  Index.  By  Henry  Godefroi,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  John 
Shortt,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barristers-at-Law. 

In  a  handy  volume,  crown  8vo,  1870,  price  ioj.  &/.,  cloth, 

THE  LAW  OF  SALVAGE, 

As  administered  in  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty  and  the  County  Courts ;  with  the 
Principal  Authorities,  English  and  American,  brought  down  to  the  present  time ; 
and  an  Appendix,  containing  Statutes,  Forms,  Table  of  Fees,  etc.  By  Edwyn 
Jones,  of  Gray's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law. 

In  crown  8vo,  price  4s,  9  cloth, 
A  HANDBOOK  OF  THE 

LAW  OF  PARLIAMENTARY  REGISTRATION. 

WITH  AN  APPENDIX  OP  STATUTES  AND  PULL  INDEX. 

By  J.  R.  SEAGER,  Registration  Agent. 

In  8vo,  price  5;.,  cloth, 

THE  LAW  OF  PROMOTERS  OF  PUBLIC  COMPANIES. 

By    NEWMAN     WATTS, 

of  Lincoln's  inn,  barrister-at-law. 


"  Some  recent  cases  in  our  law  courts,  which  at 
the  time  attracted  much  public  notice,  have  demon- 
strated the  want  of  some  clear  and  concise  exposi- 
tion of  the  powers  and  liabilities  of  promoters,  and 
this  task  has  been  ably  performed  by  Mr.  Newman 
Watts." — Investor's  Guardian. 


"  Mr.  Watts  has  brought  together  all  the  lead- 
ing decisions  relating  to  promoters  and  directors, 
and  has  arranged  the  information  in  a  very  satisfac- 
tory manner,  so  as  to  readily  show  the  rights  of 
different  parties  and  the  steps  which  can  be  legally 
taken  by  promoters  to  further  interests  of  new  com- 
panies.'  — Daily  Chronicle. 


Second  Edition,  in  One  Vol.,  8vo,  price  I2j.,  cloth, 

A   COMPENDIUM   OF  ROMAN   LAW, 

Founded  on  the  Institutes  of  Justinian  ;  together  with  Examination  Questions 
Set  in  the  University  and  Bar  Examinations  (with  Solutions),  and  Definitions  of 
Leading  Terms  in  the  Words  of  the  Principal  Authorities.  Second  Edition.  By 
Gordon  Campbell,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Exeter  College, 
Oxford;  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  Author  of  "An  Analysis  of 
Austin's  Jurisprudence,  or  the  Philosophy  of  Positive  Law." 

In  8vo,  price  *js,  6d.,  cloth, 

TITLES  TO  MINES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

WITH  THE 

STATUTES    AND    REFERENCES    TO    THE    DECISIONS 
OP    THE    COURTS    RELATING    THERETO. 

By  W.  A.   HARRIS,   B.A.   Oxon., 

OF  LINCOLN'S  INN,    BAJUUSTBR-AT-LAW  J  AND  OP  THB  AMERICAN  BAR. 
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